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TO     OUE     READERS. 


Ax  epicure — lome  8sj  *twi8  Quin^— 
It  matters  not  a  single  pin — 

for  **  the  point  of  the  tale  "  is  that,  when  rusticating  on  the  southern  coast,  he  was  told,  with  his  shaving- 

water,  that  there  was  no  John  Dory  in  the.  mar]^et.     "  Then  I  shall  go  to  sleep  again/'  was  the  reply ; 

**  call  xne  to-morrow  morning."     Now,  it  so  happens  that  there  is  no  John  Dory  at  our  command  at  this 

\  present  time — no  laudatory  letter  deserving  of  being  here  blazoned — ^no  stir-'em-up  letter  from  Miss  Penelope 

\  of  Cackleton  Hall  requiring  a  rejoinder — ^yet  we  certainly  do  not  incline  to  go  to  sleep,  nor  must  we  tell 

the  printer  to  call  again  when  another  volume  commences.     Yet  we  cannot  divine  how  we  should  have 

commenced,  or  what  we  should  have  said,  O  Reader,  had  not  our  eyes  rested  upon  that  most  suggestive 

picture  by  Miss  Gillies,   "The  Past  and  the  Future.'* 

In  that  picture  the  elder  form,  with  pensive  reflective  face  turned  upon  the  background  prospect, 
well  impersonates  the  recent  "  past."  That  face  indicates  reflection  gathering  wisdom  from  events ; 
bears  the  impress  of  regret  that  more  was  not  accomplished  during  days  gone  by,  and  of  sorrow  for  those 
taken  from  us  during  their  continuance.  The  expression  of  that  face  well  accords  with  private  regret 
and  sorrow  for  those  irrevocable  events ;  nor  is  it  less  expressive  of  the  sorrow  of  our  whole  nation  for 
the  Leader  we  have  lost — ^not  merely  the  Leader  of  a  Royal  household,  but  a  Leader  in  all  things  tending 
to  the  improvement  of  physical  and  intellectual  life. 

The  heart  feels  relieved,  and  the  eye  brightens,  as  it  looks  upon  the  fair,  smiling,  upraised  features 
of  the  other  and  more  youthful  figure  in  that  picture.  Those  onward-looking  features  are  indicative  of 
*  good  resolves,  and  beaming  with  hope  that  those  resolves  will  be  abundantly  fruitful.  They  are  emblematic 
of  "  the  future  "  we  arc  looking  towards.  We  have  resolved  to  be  still  more  useful  even  than  heretofore. 
In  that  "  future  "  are  to  be  fulfilled  the  promises  of  fi^sh  aid ;  in  it  beneficial  discoveries  are  to  be 
revealed ;  we  are  aware  of  new  illustrations  to  which  it  will  give  birth  ;  and  in  that  future  the  appropriate 
riches  of  the  International  Exhibition  will  have  to  be  examined  and  reported. 

So,  we  are  hopeful,  trustful,  and  powerful,  not  only  because  the  approaching  harvest  is  plenteous 
but  because  our  harvestmen  are  vigorous  and  well-skilled.  Nor  do  our  causes  for  looking  smilingly  towards 
*«  the  future "  end  there,  because  we  are  well  assured  that  the  samples  from  our  gamers  will  be  above 
an  average  of  excellence ;  and  "  the  past "  gives  a  guarantee  that  we  shall  obtain  for  them  a  ready  sale. 
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Abkbbbbm  PouLntT  taow,  SS6,  Mi 
Abies,  mioroipemft,  II  i  AleoqaUaa, 

461 ;  WmiaBuonii,  Doug luli,  aad 

Meiudsdi,  482 
AcacU  araUoa.  45 
Acanthiu,  molus,  44 :  of  the  BonanB, 

44 
Achimeaet,  propagating,  S63 
.liridM  odorata,  potting,  S75 
ARapanthos  nmDelUtos,  dividing, 

316;  propagating,  176 
Ailanthns  ailkworm,  20,465,  5U 
Air,  mode  of  admitting,  216 
Albert,  Prinee,  death  of,  281 
Aleyrodes,  71 
AlTMom!  yariegatam,  propagating, 

AmarylUda,  eroeo-hroeding,  800 

AmanrUit  tormoelMlma  seeding,  103 

Amerieaa  Might,  808 

Ajucharis  alnnattrom,  177 

Aneona  fowle,  828 

Animal  eareaeea  ae  mannre,  445 

Annnala,  iiet  of  some  8weet<«eented, 

465 :  eowing,  521 
Ante,  Daniehing,  868,  522 
Apiarian  notea,  205, 427, '(Be 
Aponogeton,  878 
Apple,  the  Melon.  82 ;  dnmpUngs, 

40 ;  aeoop,  the  old,  820 
Apple  trees,  flrom  cnttingt,  86 :  for 

a  small   garden,    116;  budding, 

166)  old,  serereiy  pruned,  281; 

pmidag,  295,  808 ;  lavering,  888 ; 

Urgeetin  America,  471 ;  eqMOiers, 

treatment  of  old,  522 
Apples,  new  use  for,  47 ;  for  espa* 

Uera,  te.,  186 
Aprieot,    trees,    unfruitful,     105) 

pruning,  818 
Apricots  under  glass,  404 
Aquarium  and  fernery,  116 
Aquatlea,     store,    temperature    of 

water,  105 ;  notes  on  a  few  tender, 

878  484 
Arabia,  euttings  of  rariegated,  81 ; 

propagating  variegated.  522 
Arauoaxia  ii\|nred  by  frost,  405 
Arbor  VitsB  hedge,  border  by.  258; 

plants  under,  888 
Archimedes*  screw,  67 
Aretotis  grandiflora,  lowinff,  855 
Arirtolodua  arborea,  480 ;  sipho  for 

awaU.424 
Aristotelia  Maequi,  rariegaled,  127 
Artichoke  as  an  ornamental  plant,  8 
Ashes  for  meadows,  i86 
Asparagus,  forcing,  158, 822 ;  plants, 

old,  remored,  405 
Asphalte,  floor,  to  make,  86 )  walks, 

05 ;  walks,  making,  445 
Asters,  sowing,  522 
**  AtUs,  Imperial  Library,*'  474 
Australian  Grass    Parroquets,  and 

Love  BIrda,  480 
AostraUan  Ivy,  176 
Aviary,  the,  288 

Asalea,    flower«,   obtaining   early, 
126;  leaves,  262 

Balcomv  akp    Wnmow     Plants, 

808 
Balm,  varkfated,  14* 
Balrath,  478 
Banana  culture,  50 
Bantams,  points  in,  155;  wahning 

roost -house    for,    828;   legs   of 

white,  480 ;  roost-house  for,  526 
Bark-bound  trees,  242 
Baaket,  plants  for  suspended,  445, 

460 
Baskets  for  poultry,  75 
B«aacultnx«,488 
Beans,  Knnner  and  Dwarf  Kidney, 

culture,  455 
Bedding^ut  plants.  54 
Bedding-out     and     mixed-border 

planttng,  61 ;  plants  in  a  green- 
Bedding  plants,  propagating,   85; 

and  bedding-out,  68;   wintering 

In  a  vinery,  117 
Bedfordshire  Poultry  fthow,  37 
Dcdsuader  trees,  55 


Beefl-bivequeflDless,  IQ^  removing 
to  H  diBianoet  SO ;  miking  aw«nn 
settle,  30;  Lifrnriim  qupenn,  20, 
100;  a£C  of,  39;  at  WoWer- 
Immptcrn  ia  iSSl,  SS;  t^taai:  In- 
flQcnce,  M,  71,  IfrB;  age  of  queen, 
19',  DQlea  OBi  8B;  feeding,  40; 
mt>i«Viirc  in  hive,  iO ;  rlTgin  queen 
hiuGding  dTonrn,  AS;  veotllMting 
hiviii.  £9;  yunng  expelled,  59; 
druufi  from  uldqueene,  51);  howl 
became  n  keeper  'o  Ojiod^  b%  268, 
MJ,  337  ;  tm^Q.  Id.  tUixburfh* 
ibSrc,  CO;  mti'^  of,  W;  tirini'»le, 
iLui  fcrlikidii  Ion,  7G ;  p;irLheao- 
genesis  in,  77;  queen  breeding 
dronee,  77}  uniting,  78;  ligurian 
misadventure,  78:  profits  of,  79; 
parthenogenesis  in,  fecundstion 
of  queen,  multiplication  of  Ligu- 
rian,  97 ;  young  expelled,  uniting, 
••  B.  &  W.*s  '*  apiary  in  1861,  96 ; 
uniting,  118,  profit  or:  black  with 
ligurian  queen ;  how  it  fared  with 
the  Pluvlans,  U9;  super-posed 
hive  becomes  the  stock-hive,  189; 
queens  expelled;  uniting,  140; 
season  in  Benftewshire,  158; 
uniting,  misadventure  with  hybri- 
dised queen,  159;  super-posed 
hive  does  not  become  the  stock, 
179,  180;  storifying  system,  179; 
Ligurian  prowess,  parUiwiogenesis 
in  bee  and  moth,  179;  uniting, 
180;  feeding,  propolis  as  a  vai^ 
nish,  180;  does  the  super  become 
the  stock?  205;  art  of  queen- 
making,  205;  bottie-feeding,  206; 
bar-and-slide  hives,  208;  super- 
posing, 22/ ;  Ligurian  inSootiand, 
227;  parthenogenesis  in,  228; 
driving  and  uniting,  aspect  for, 
S28 ;  solution  of  super-posing 
^t^'-  .  *r,  T'r— ^-,  "-V 
brtcdirijr,  ii-r'i'jijiiiftr  pruiJUciion  01 
drdopji,  247  ;  cor^MrSt  BU|n?r-pos- 
iiiff,  driivlRjr,  2lS  f  firt  yf  qdM  H- 
mAkiHK,    Se?  ;    Lifur:  as 

de««rliag  tjiireR,   'jflti  ;  1- 

ing  at,  2*0  J  drivjoji.  .  .  ,  re 
vdtitilfttloTi  ta  winter,  -.i}^-  dnr- 
bi(^,  unLLLtiit  In  bur-hive^,  308; 
protecting,  ^05  ;  eKUEnlidiitc  miLh- 
out  bein«^  ftUDg  ',  30T  ;  Itonej  and 
obumistryt  ftseijing  In  the  tombs, 
ao;  ;  irregulsr  p  rod  u,f  lion  of 
droller,  quDcn'B  bitinjr.  mtcrbr^cd- 
ijijp,  "lUiicr  F)0^in([  ditficulty,  :\2li; 
a^isry  in  1 8^1,  MG;  ^uper-pOiing, 
348;  qtieeii's  Mt^t  UJittHt'd  hiv^a, 
34ft:  winter  tempef.ilure,  covers, 
Lifurmn,  ,"167;  int«Tbrt'i'<tmjr; 
iniper-po*iJig ;  in  Ceyloti.  ai^; 
OM-Iy  tnjllpn  fstbennir,  SftS ;  tem- 
tjerature  of  bives,  vetHUntlon, 
Lirtii^»>^t]  qtieen«  S86i  dj-Tctop- 
mcat  of  q«f*n,  397 ;  LituriiHi  as 
hpntf  -  irRtherm;  Ox  fords  hire 
Ut'-UO'-j'iTSjr.  iCt'-Ji  bQUfy,  rtie- 
misixy  ot  4iw;  #iigflr  for  fccdiug; 
early  pollen-frathering,  426 ;  croes 
with  Ligurian;  chemistry  of 
honey,  in  East  Indies,  effects  of 
intcrbreedinet  4^  :  »tiper -rowing, 
ootnmi-in  and  niitive  'm  AuRtiaiia, 
419 ;  air&  of  blveft,  ^c ,  430 ;  na- 
tive* of  KmrLwid ;  Welsh  laws 
about,  "  chemiiNt*,  superposing 
difficult  J,  447  ;  mjiiihj;,  44  S  ;  v,  Uat 
the  bre  *Bid;  honty  harrcfrt  in 
Austr«,Jia,  440;  lo^«  of  LU'nn.n- 
ieed;  Plu;n^^'p^l^!^illf,  uiii.iiii.%  '7; 
rai^ld  tnulu;»l.lciiUon  of  Liu'i  ri^in, 
4«iS;  djtug  (if  d|*euu  .  ■  '  7; 
urtliciiLii    I,igun*Ti    .  B; 

litealinir,  4i*a ;  *LalLT  -i  .  .>n, 
fi<W  ;:  Ligtii-I^iii  iinaasgpmrin  ;  nut- 
tlrkir  ill  tt  fr*in*-biT^p,  507  ;  btves 
fhcii>K  tiortb  I  Ltpurian-*  in  Aus- 
tralia ;  distance  U.«^  i^>,  «.3; 
unable  to  fly,  508 ;  Ligurian,  unit- 
ing, 524;  as  cheionists;  is  fumi- 
giUion  iajorious?  "Woodbury 
on,"  525;  Ligurian  in  Podolia, 
526 


Beet  culture,  488;  novel  use  of, 
450 

Begonia  Kunthiana,  857 

Begonias,  treatment  of  large,  262 ; 
culture  of  variegated,  455 

Birds,  and  insects,  228 ;  destruction 
of  small,  827:  and  buds,  876; 
keeping  from  buds,  463 ;  talking, 
506)  keeping  usefU  and  orna- 
mental, 523 

Birmingham  Poultry  Show,  74,  75, 
156,  202,  228.  246 ;  sales,  266, 486 ; 
Judges  at,  801 

Bleeding  in  Birch  trees,  504 

Blossoms  on  dwarf  trees,  protecting. 

Boiler,  what  it  can  heat,  242 ;  heat- 
ing slowly,  874 

Boilers,  setting  conical,  891 

Bolbophyllum  barbigerum,  358 

Border  plants,  some  gsy,  464 

Boletus  of  the  Romans,  2 

Bones,  for  manure,  176;  reducing 
to  powder,  233 

Borage  flowering,  262 

Borders,  striped,  and  suitable  plants 
for,  400;  one-sided  striped,  416; 
striped,  476 

Borecole  culture,  483 

Bottom  heat,  841;  obtaining,  863 

Bouquet,  criticised,  7 ;  wedding, 
46;  offoUage,92 

«*  Bouquet,  The  Illustrated,"  312 

Box-eoging,  477 ;  planting,  863, 423 ; 
dipping;  484 

Brahma  Pootra,  points  in,  154 

Branca  ursina,  44 

Bridgnorth  Poultry  Show,  17 

Broccoli  culture,  455 

Bromborough  Pool  Works  Horticul- 
tural Society.  Ill 

Brompton  stocks,  281 

Bronchitis  in  fowls,  117 

Brussels  Sprouts,  propagating,  174 ; 
culture,  488 

Buckwheat,  sowing,  55 

Buds,  care  In  brushing  over,  217 

Bulb  culture,  54 

Bulhs,  watering  potted,  81 ;  start- 
ing, 68 ;  to  flower  in  January,  89 ; 
forcing,  125;  treatment  of  Cape, 
850 

Bumble  feet  in  poultry,  430 

Bunium  denudatum,  92 

Burmah,  gardening  in,  474 

Butter  free  from  ttimipy  taste,  386 ; 
per  pint  of  cream,  488 ;  tumipy- 
flavonred,  526 

Buttercups  in  a  pasture,  522 

ByhUs  Uniflora,  378 


Cabbaox  cvltvrb,  13,  156;  insbct 
ow,  15 

CabbageSfpreserving  white-hearted . 
95;  checking  growth  of,  153; 
sowing  cattle,  881.  440 

Cachet's  nursery,  851 

Cacti,  Liliputian,  281 ;  cross-breed- 
ing, 310 

Cactuses,  201 

Caged  birds,  food  for  seed-eating, 
189 

Ci^ge,  construction  of,  157;  for 
breeding?,  208 ;  colouring  the  wires 
of  a,  288 

Calceolaria  cuttings,  3,  241,  505; 
seedlings,  105;  wintering,  116; 
culture,  116 ;  violscea,380 ;  arach- 
noldea,  416;  cuttings  mildewed, 
622 

Calceolarias,  cross-breeding,  310 

Califomian  Conifers,  481 

Calla  nthiopics,  double,  504 

Calne  Poultry  Show,  95 

Calves,  fattening,  526 

Camellia— flowers,  obtaininfr  earlv. 
126 ;  and  iU  culture,  188. 392, 534 ; 
watering,  201 ;  in  a  dwelling,  201; 
calyx  falling,  280:  flower-buds 
felling,  262;  repotting,  ftc,  892; 
habit  of  some,  893 ;  characteristics, 
culture,  end  varieties,  440;  cul- 
ture, temperature,  *C|  491 ;  buds 
not  openlnfC:  v22 


Camellias,  bloomlLg  prematurclv, 
66;  croee-breedinir,  309;  buds 
growing  slowly,  316;  in  Prance, 
851 ;  trestment  of  old,  458;  buds 
tcmed  brown,  460 

C&mpanea  grandiflora,  278 

Canaries,  food  for.  228 ;  in  a  green- 
house, 848;  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
386 ;  pairing  and  breeding,  425 ; 
rearing  and  teaching,  465;  feeding 
young,  468 

Csjiary,  asthmatic,  88,  76 ;  Show  at 
Derby,  157 ;  sua  Bullfinch  mule, 
208 ;  invermined,  268 ;  and  British 
Finches.  208,  288,  865,  425,  446, 
465,  506;  continually  seratching, 
368;  mule-breeding,  446;  losing 
its  feathers,  506 

Canker,  242 

Cannabis  gigantea,  82 

Capsicum  culture,  470 

Carnation,  seedlings,  management, 
55  ;  the  Bride,  257 

Carnations,  layering,  405 

Carrot  culture,  470 

Case  for  exporting  pUnts,  312 

Cats,  to  get  rid  of;  405 ;  work  on,  4GS 

Cauliflower  culture,  456 

Cauliflowers,  under  hand-lights,  85; 
storing.  73 

Caution,  364 

Celery,  fly,  55;  earthing  and  pro* 
tecting,  115 ;  sowing,  423 ;  culture, 
470 

Cement  for  pots,  167 

Centaurea  candissima,  propagating, 
7 

Cerastium,  tomentosuno,  propagat- 
ing, 6,  214;  as  sn  edging,  86;  ar- 
vense  as  an  edging,  214 

Challenge  accepted,  516 

Chamois  fowls,  323 

Charring,  34 

Cherry,  pruning,  819 ;  trees  in  pots, 
463 

Cherries  falling,  405;  in  pots,  406 

Chickens,  rearindr  without  a  hen, 
19;  age  of,  100;  breeding  from. 
180;  parents  of,  180;  rearing 
early,  505 

Children's  nursery  garden,  505 

China  Asters  in  pots,  424 

Chive  culture,  505 

Chippenham  Poultry  Show,  265 

Christmas  flowers  in  a  greenhouse, 
36 

Chrysanthemum,  training,  91 ; 
Show,  Crystal  Palace,  141 

Chrysanthemums,  clas>ed  in  colours. 
121 :  at  Mr.  Bird's.  125 ;  notes  on. 
162;  after  blooming  in  a  green- 
house, 292 

Cider,  work  on,  100 

Cineraria,  seedlings  in  a  sittin^'- 
room,  147;  characteristics,  cul- 
ture, and  varietie^t,  369 

Cinerarias,  blooming  prematurely, 
84;  wintering,  176;  autumn- 
flowering,  198;  damping  off,  262 

Claycross  and  its  neighbourhood,  48 

Clerodendron  calsmitosum,  439 

Climbers,  cutting  down,  222;  for 
house  nront,  281 ;  border  for,  817 

Coal  ashes  for  protecting.  201 

Cochin-China,  hen  not  laying,  40 ; 

Juliet's  legs,  208 ;  fowls,  cooking, 
23;    chickens    paraljsed.     430; 
cock's  sickle-feathers,  488 
Cochin-Chinas,     points     in,    137; 

Grouse  and  Partridge,  410 
Cochlearia  acaulis  culture,  445 
Coooa-nut  flbrc  refuse,  129,  434, 462. 
469,  484,  494,  497.  515;  its  general 
uses,  134;  for  plunging,  ftc  ,  242 ; 
tree,  uses    of,  450;    experiinenlf> 
witti,  519 
Collar  why  not  to  be  bnried,  166 
Collingwood  Poultry  Show,  118 
Colour  and  contrast  in  bouquet?,  7 
Columbines,  489 
Concrete  making,  362 
Conifers,  modes  of  pruning,  889 
Consvivatory,  span-roofed,  manage- 
ment, 202 ;  heating,  842 
Ccrcion  training,  74 
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GotUfe  fardening,  beseflts  firom, 

«*  Cottage  Garden,  The,"  297 

Cottages,  add  gardens  to,  491 

Coneh-grass  as  phjsie  and  food,  450 

Cow,  quantity  of  food  required  for, 
80 ;  management,  297 

Cows,  Kerry,  99 

CralH^  spider,  50  ;  fishery  for,  67 

Crawfish  common,  49 

Grdve  Cffiur  fowls,  328,  468 

Crinoline,  only  known  ose  of,  U 

Croou8-g1  asses,  55 

Crocus,  oehroiencus,  489;  lagenas- 
florus,497 

Crocuses,  arrangement  of,  46;  dif- 
ferent times  of  flowering,  259; 
their  history,  Jto.,  489:  ralslBg 
seedlings,  491 

Crop,  loose,  jn  fowls,  465 

Oross-hreeding  plants,  41 ;  prepara- 
tory treatment,  270:  facts  and 
opinions  on,  289;  flonsts*  flowers, 
309 

Cr/stol  Palaea  Poultry  Show,  117, 
225,  242,  263 ;  Bantam  classes  at, 
267  ;  Bird  Show,  364 

Cucumber  and  Melon  culture  com- 
bined, 70 

Cncamber-house,  fined,  257,  262 

Cucumber  plant  decaying,  522 

CuoumbeiB,  for  exhibition,  154 ; 
injured  by  fumigating,  381 

Cultivation,  as  a  fertilising  agent, 
107 

Cultivators,  generally  useful,  191, 
297,897 

Cumberland,  notes  from,  379 

Cnpre8sus,funebris,420:  nutkaten* 
sin,  482 

Currant,  trees  failing,  95;  red, 
white,  and  black,  pruning,  358 

Currants,  buds  destroyed  by  birds, 
116 

Cuttings,  boxes  for,  167 ;  mode  of 
striking,  216 

Cyanophyllum  magnlfleum  culture, 
154 

Cyclamen,  Temum,  12G,  383;  bede- 
roDfoIium  and  neapolitanum,  354 ; 
europteum,  492;  an  eTergre«i, 
514 

Cyclamens,  autumn-blooming,  189; 
notes  on,  387;  cocoa-nut  fibre 
lefuAC  for,  888;  leaves  of,  465; 
double,  470,  497 ;  seedling  cul- 
ture, 484 


DxuLikB,    PLAMrnfo,    35;      Lili- 
pcTiAir,  109,   152 ;    propagating, 
423 
Dairy  management,  397 
Daisies  in  a  lawn,  74 
Damascus,  gardens  of;  489 
Damasoniom,  378 
Daogstein  gardens,  ftc,  168, 188 
Darlington  Poultry  Show,  204 
Datura,    clorantha,   pruning,   291; 

ftborea  culture,  504 
Dendroblum,  speciosum,  111;  tria- 

denium,  357 
Desfontainia  spinosa  culture,  383 
Deuttia  gracilis,  flowers  in  January, 

4S  ;  leaves  decaying,  176 
Devizes  Poultry  Show,  138 
Diantbus  cuttings,  3 
•♦  Diary  for  Dairy,  &c.,"  227 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  flowers  in  Janu- 
ary, 48;  in  winter,  115 
Di urging,  cost  of,  893 
Dinner-table  plants,  471 
Dioscorea  batatas,  taking  up,  154; 

cooking,  243 
Diplotasis  tenuifolia  rariegata,  9 
Dtpteracantbus  spectabilis,  478 
Disa  grandiflora  culture,  183,  522 
Dodder,  35 

Dogs,  cod-liver  oil  for,  430 
Dorking,  oookerePs  daws,  60;  cock's 
ear-lobes,  100 ;  cock,  points,  178 ; 
lump  in  foot,  180;  pullets*  time 
for    laying,     208;     cock'scomb, 
erectiog,    248;    cockerel's   spur, 
268;  Silver-grey,  268 
Dorkings,  points  in,  137 ;  distinc- 
tions  between   grey   and  silver 
grey,  120 ;  in  confined  space,  208 
Double  flowers,  470 
Drainage  of  stable  as  iaanure*504 
Drake,  with  useless  leg,  139 
Drake's  foot,  cut  in,  4(> 
Drakes,  a  brood  of,  58 
Drumcondra  garden  farm,  213 
Dublin  Society*s  Poultry  Show,  283 
Duck,  The  Cayuga  Blaci,  385 


Ducks,  Aylesbury,  bills,  to  improre, 
60;  points  in,  165;  corns  in  feet, 
430 ;  breeding  large,  468 ;  breed- 
ing Carolina,  526 

Dumfries  and  Maxwelltown  Orni- 
thological Show,  325 


Eauth,  ooLUomio,  S4 ;  bubitt  Fon 

FOTTINO,  485 

Echinacea  angustifolia,  277 

Edges  for  walks,  293 

Edging,  materials,  6;  permanent 
green,  27  ;  Uve,  27, 80;  fbr  walks, 
89  ;  plants,  460 ;  for  kitchen  gar- 
den, 522 

Egg-harvest  deftdent.  485 

Egg,  prerenting  hatching,  288 

Bgg-produdng  poultry,  100 

Egg-producing  and  praktaUe  fowls, 
303 

£M*t  notee  about,  58;  supply  of, 
flO,  247,  S48.  288 ;  preeerving,  485 

Ellobocarpns  oleraceus,  878 

Elm,  the  Slippery,  418 

EntomologiMi  Sodety's  Meeting, 
33,149,200,296,396.477 

Briocaulon  culture,  434 

Eucharis  amazonica  culture,  458 

Eucomis  puncuta  culture,  484 

Eugenia  Ugni  in  the  north, 
622 

Euphorbia  jacquiniceflora  culture, 

Enryale,  878 

Evergreens,     transplanting,     116; 

flowering,  802 
Exhibitions  of  cattle  and  poultry, 

three  central,  in  December,  246 


FAUPvorrM  ouawds,  mtstaki 
▲BOUT,  477 

Farm,  tiJring  a  small,  94 ;  plea  for 
more,  90 

Farmer  and  gardener  combined,  287, 
292 

Feathery  remoying  oil  paint  from, 
156;  cleaning  white,  248;  yalne 
of,  208 

Fern,  eradiettlng,  446 

Fernery,  in  greenhouse,  shading, 
485  ;  at  RockvUle,  517 

Ferns,  ih  cool  vinery,  15;  In  glass 
cases,  151;  for  plant  ease,  109 ; 
destroying  insects  on,  216 ;  young, 
decaying,  268 ;  for  bouquets,  279  : 
under  glass,  465 ;  managemMit  oi 
tropical  in  pots  and  rockery,  494 

Fertilisation,  proeets  of,  329 

Ficus  elaaticus  management,  176 

Pig  tree,  pruning,  234 

ngs,  culture  of,  14 ;  not  ripening, 
15;  Rivers'  White,  78;  second 
crop  of,  172;  with  Yinee,  323 

Filbert  pruning,  358 

Filberts,  keeping,  82 

Fir  tree  shoots  attacked  by  insects, 
32 

Flax  refuse,  use  of,  519 

Fleas  in  poultry,  488 

"  Florist  and  Pomologlst,"  497 

Florists'  flowers,  in  the  ascendant, 
161;  aspect  for  wintering,  289; 
characters,  &c.,  369 

••Flower  Garden,  The  Ladies'  as- 
sistant on  the  formation  of,"  112 

Flower,  beds,  successful,  5, 33;  pot, 
Qhyselin's,  242;  forcing,  842; 
stand,  ornamental,  819;  pots, 
casts  and  siaes  of,  424 

Flowering  plants,  soccession  of  in 
beds,  494 

Flowers,  winter,  in  rooms,  104,  230  j 

Flue,  heating  a  Cucumber  and  Melon- 
house,  69 ;  using  pipes  for,  3S3 

Flues,  watering,  consequences.  231 

Foliage,  plants  with  remarkable,  8 

Foliaged  plants,  remarkable  common, 
33 

Forced  flowers,  treatment^  280 

Forcing-pit,  heating,  72 

Fortune,  Mr.  R.,  returned,  297 

Fowl-house,  dividing,  430 

Fowls'  flesh  ill-flavoured,  19 

Fowls,  accommodation  for,  100; 
right  to  know  the  purchaser,  117, 
187, 155 1  trimming  for  exhibitioB, 
408 ;  claiming  at  shows,  410 ;  egg 
and  chicken  stock,  410  ;  shelter 
for,  465 ;  i>eeking  each  other, 
468 ;  defnuted,  488 :  food  required 
by,  528 

French  r  ureeries,  notee  on,  68, 82, 
147,  212,  280,  851 

Frome  Poultry  Show,  75 


Frosted  plants,  169;  treatment  of, 
283 

Fruit  and  flowers  in  same  house,  487 

Fmit  tt»es«  for  Wales.  116;  in  pots 
vndflrglasa,  129, 136 ;  renovating 
old,  2U ;  trained  on  roofs,  259 ; 
in  pots,  pruning,  335;  forcing, 
bottomlneat  in,  841;  soil  round, 
352;  lifting  roots,  362;  cutting 
trained,  3^;  mutilating  young, 
878 

Fruits,  engratiogs  of,  94;  keeping, 
380;  a  few  edeet,  504 

Fnchda,  white  corollaed,  275 

Fnehdaa,  wtntering,  89,  112 ;  win- 
tering old,  116 ;  wintering  grow- 
ing, 142;  wintering  in  an  out- 
house, 2tt;  white  corollaed, 
cross  -  breeding,  810;  w 
flowering,  819;  ehiftiBg,  4ft; 
insect  on  roots,  424;  gnwteg 
speeimen«  of,  494 ;  new,  484 

Fud,  slowly-buraing,  901 

Fwnigator,  a  cheap,  194 


(Umt  oocK,  rBATinma  of  bijaox, 
90S:  legs,  colour  of,  824;  wHh 
nailless  toe,  480;  hen's  head 
swollen,  430 

Game  fowls.  Judging ;  their  hackle, 
18;  dubbing,  19;  sneedng,  108; 
cook's  hed  broken  oir,  100; 
points,  187 

Oamekeeper,  reminiscences  of,  96 

Gapes,  508:  remedy  for,  40 

Garden  Warblers  in  cages,  20 

Gardener  Spruce'e  euccess,  mice  of, 
88 

Gardeners*  residences,  959 

Gardener's  house,  repairs  of,  494 

Garth,  Rev.  Richard,  893 

Gas  stove,  15 ;  in  greenhouse,  154 ; 
in  a  Tioery,  464 

Gas.  heating  by,  814,  377 

Gasania  splendens,  260;  wintering, 
89 ;  as  a  trailer,  129 ;  as  a  bedder, 
196,  236,  298 

Gaeanias,  wintering,  116 

Geese,  for  exhibition,  165 ;  fattening 
quickly,  247 

Geranium— cuttings,  wintering,  3; 
fertilising  Mangles'  sUver,  237; 
cuttings,  241 ;  Bijou  as  a  border 
plant,  433 ;  bedding,  potting,  446 

Geraniums— wintering,  15,  73,  74. 
89,  94 ;  keeping  bedding  over  the 
winter,  23,  85 ;  cuttings,  81 ;  san- 
guineum  and  lancastriense,  81 ; 
wintering  In  a  frame,  105;  in 
greenhouse^  115 ;  wintering  old, 
136;  wintering  growing,  142; 
wintering  in  cellar,  154,  292; 
notes  on  Tariegated,  197;  gene- 
alogr  of  some,  249;  propagating 
by  leares,  282;  cross-breedtag, 
309 ;  crossing  Mangles'  varie- 
gated, 320;  Mangles'  Variegated, 


356 ;  Tom  Thumbs  in  pots,  356  ; 
large  In  pots,  383 ;  early  improvers 
of,  394;  scarlet,  diseased,  404; 
shoots  blanched,  405;  Trentham 
Rose,  not  blooming,  478;  after 
wintering  in  cellar,  484 

Gishurst  compound,  375;  warning 
about,  442 

Gladioli,  for  beds  and  pots,  446; 
attacked  by  wlreworms,  450 

Gladiolus,  offsets,  treatment,  220; 
culture  and  list,  312 

Gladioluses,  144;  wintering,  69; 
potting,  363 

Gbunevin  cemetery  and  botanic 
garden,  372 

Glass,  roofs,  angled,  215;  wall,  262 

Glazing,  double,  182 

Gleditschia  triacanthus  and  horrida, 
116 

Gloxinias,  cross-breeding,  310 

Goat  management,  208 

Goldfinches,  feeding,  178 

GonatanthuB  sarmentosus.  174 

Gooseberry  treee,  failing,^;  scaring 
birds  from,  174 

Gooseberry  buds  deetroyedby  birds, 
116 

Gooseberry,  pruning,  839;  caterpil- 
lar, preventing,  504 

Goslings,  sex  of,  480 

Gourds  and  thdr  culture,  488 

Grape,  Muscat  Hamburgh.  109, 185 ; 
Black  Muscat,  342 ;  setting  Black 
Damascus,  420 

Qrapee,  not  cdouring,  15  ;  in  green- 
house, 15 ;  ulcerated,  15  ;  Muscat, 
shrivelled,  55;   Jura  FrontigBan 


and  Sarbelle  Muscat,   74;  Lady 
Downe*s,  474;  cracking  in,  474; 
in  Peach-house,  604 
Grass,  infk'OBt of  houae,  262;  aeeda, 

405 
Green  Gage,  the  Oabool,  220 
Greenhouse—tenant  removing,  55 ; 
ventilation,  89:   proportions  of^ 
95;  heating,  116;   flowers,  851; 
climbers,    201,   277;    converting 
part  to  a  stove,  202 ;  construetioB 
of,  989;  toaaks  lor  ehclsw^  939; 
etove  planta  in,  874  ;  amittals  to 
bioonltt  A^ril,  998t  oonstruciiBg 
a  small,  894 ;  climtera  fbr  back, 
404;  painting  baak,  4M;  plasta 
forwial,405>;  woodwork,  vanish- 
ing, 456 ;  shading,  461 ;  fltting-op, 
464;  wittiwataoU,ll4 
Ground,  or  Bwlli-Bnt>  M 
Growth  in  po«ltry,  rate  ci,  7S 
Guinea  fowls,  paicbgaBdory,  898- 
Guinea  piga,  time of'gMtation»  88 


Haupax  Piokox  Snow,  288 

HMIfaxPoQllry8lM)W,466^  489 

Hamburgh— cock,  points  in  silver- 

,  spanidedt  76,  948;  tail  ofOotdev- 
peneilled  eodi,  %»»;  foctkera 
changed  of  Silver-«paogMl,  989; 
and  Spanish  fowls,  cross  between, 
325 ;  hen  building  in  a  tree,  498  ; 
legs  of  Odden-penoillod,  480; 
ooek,  pdnU  fai  a  Ooldea-spasgled, 
465 

Hamburghs,  points  in,  ISf,  164 

Hamilton  Palace  gardeot,  881 

Hares,  excluding.  328 

Heath  in  Amerioa,  816 

Heating,  compound  system  of,  81 ; 
a  greenhouse  and  stove,  989 

Hen  and  adder,  fight  beVwectt,  86 

Hens,  food  for  laying,  180 

Herbaceous  bordor  at  WlttchMter 
College,  192 

Herbaceous  plaots,  plea  t&r,  974; 
garden,  notes  on,  217,  970,  88S 

Herbaceous  perennial  flowercnttwret 
485 ;  for  enmbberv  border,  448 

Herbaceous  perennials,  tying,  eta- 
king,  thinning  and  watering, 
462;  culture  and  monthly  lint  of; 
472  ;  hardy,  list  of.  513 ;  arranflo- 
ment  In  planting,  513 

Herpestes  culture,  484 

Heteranthera  acuta  oultnre,  484 

Higginda  re^lia,  277 

"  Historical  Finger  Pcstv"  2B7 

Hives,  ventilating,  in  winter.  347 

Hollies,  cutting  down  old  l^fleas, 
257,  336 ;  cutting  down  ddUy.  888 

Holly,  Hodgin's  broad-leewed,  478 

Hollyhocks,  list  of  best^  434 

Honey,  large  produce,  80 1  and 
Cbetiistry,  267;  chemistry  of, 
366 

Horticultural  Sodety,  Royal.  Florad 
Committee,  4,  143,  981,  480,  471; 
Fruit  Committee,  52,  148,  981, 
435,  471 ;  Garden  at  Kendogton, 
113  ;  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum 
Show,  121;  garden  artommeata, 
148;  gardeners  at,  148;  the 
Queen's  interest  in  270;  address 
to  the  Queen,  996;  Prince  of 
Wales' letter  to,  296;  anniversary, 
414 ;  schedule  for  1862,  458 ; 
Implement  Cnmmittee,  502;  first 
spring  f>how,  509,  513 

Hot-air  stove,  heuting,  357 

Hotbeds,  without  dung,  473 ;  of 
gras%  &c.,  504 

Hothouse  construction,  70 

Hot^water,  apfwratus  Allen's,  891 ; 
pipes,  heating  by,  484;  heating 
by,  456 ;  pipes,  gas  in,  473 

Hova  lacunosa  var.  patUdiflora, 
174 

Humea  elegans,  stopping,  178;  cul- 
ture, 316 

Humus  in  a  soil,  its  use,  482 

Hvacinths— in  fund,  65  ;  forcing, 
126 ;  for  exhibition  In  April,  i8*; 
after  blooming  in  wat^,  4»5: 
at  W.  PauPs  Nursery,  496 ;  olaseed 
lilt  of,  509 :  Cutbash'^  MS 

Hybrid  Bullfinch  and  Canary,  898 

Hybrid  between  Grouse  and  Blaok 
Coek,96 

Hybridising  Mangles*  Germlttm, 
195 

Hybrididng  and  eross-lir ceding,  937 

Hydrangea  culture,  72 

Hydrocera  triflora  en«tnr«,  494 

Hygrometers, 
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Ie»>VOV<B,  175,    177 ;     AUMfeATIOSB 

nt  OLD,  Mi 

loe-houMs.  and  ^^4IllrrmeIlt^  S3M 

lee,  Tenulating  And  pr«nnfiifr> 
102;  preacrviftpf,  20!^.  3^,  949, 
370,  875,  87  &*  441 ;  |ir*»erTi\  too- 
nomieal  niEJiii.\  33.'^:  ^xippl:r  in 
Paris,  3S6 ;  iUefcu.  3AI,  493  ;  cheap 
booae  for,  162 ;  eowdttion*  h^^ms- 
■ary,  8M,  Sfi'J;  hoiafce!!  r  ice- 
ttaeka,  891,  402;  ^UAka  r.  !««. 
bonacs,  419 

Impatiens  flaedda,  174 

Indian  eora,  oivamental,  82 ;  enl- 
tore,  55 

Indianrnbber,  diuoltlng  in  naptha, 
445 

In-door  plant^eaM,  199,  251,  814; 
aeedlings  in,  3M 

In-door  plant  oaaet,  manageatBt 
of,  180, 146,  154,  165 

Inaeet,  in  grMnbooae,  72 ;  Tampirea, 
100 

IponHBM  in  a  greenboiue,  202 

Ireland,  a  few  daya  in,  31,  62,  80, 
181,  H2,  168,  218,  254,  298,  810, 
887,  872,  389,  412,  458,  478,  499, 
517 

Irl»IoD«ipeMla,489 

Irrigation  in  winter,  74 

ITT,  edging  for  beds,  S55;  and 
ponltry,  596 

Ixia  planting,  176 

Izia8,eultnroof,  242 

Ixorae  in  winter,  175 


jACOBJsa  Liur  cultxjkk,  464 
Jasminnm    nudiflorum,    remorkig, 

55;  for  a  wall,  4M 
Jara  Sparrow,  eeld  in,  446 
Jay  moulting,  226 
Jochroma  grandiiomm,  477 
••  John'i  got  aomething  to  say,"  360 
Jonipema,  spbnioa,  420;  occiden- 

talis,482 


KWFDML  PoecTST  fiBOW,  264 

Kidney  Beans,  in. a  pit,  105 ;  forc- 
ing, 106,  212;  praitrring,  410 
Knoeknuuroon  Lodge,  887 
Kobl  Rabi  caHore,  351 


Labxub  pon  raurr  mans,  862 
Labornvm  foreing,  292 
Lcelia  saperUens,  110 
Lnpagerla  reaea,  enltnre,  187,  888 
Lareb,  is  it  doomed !  190 ;  manage- 
ment, 276 
Lard,  randd,  to  enre,  160 
LATix  oooidenUlis,  462 
Lawn,  coarse  grass  on,  55 
Leaf  mould  for  potttng,  828 
JLeaves  and  roota,  action' of,  411 
Lecytbis  allaria,  860 
Leea  coeeinea,  439 
Leeds  Poultry  fibow,  265 
Leroy's  nursery,  83 
Libocedrus  deennrens,  488 
Lienral's  Nursery,  212 
Ligularia  KsBrnpferi  aureomaenlata. 

Lilac  as  coppice  wood,  808 
Lilium  giganteom,  not  flowering, 

86;  culture.  446;  sowing,  504 
Lilium  lancifolium,  wintering,  184 
Lime  and  regetable  mould  for  grass, 

808 
Limnantbes  rosea,  478 
Linton  Park,  185,  218,  238;  garden 

cottage  at.  258 
lifqnid  manure,  464;    time  for  ap- 
plying, 74 ;  to  potted  plants,  852 
Lirerpool  Poultnr  8bow,  405 
Llanelly  Horticultural  Sbow,  166 
Lobelia  spedosa,  47;  propagating, 

6;  sowing,  863 
Lobsters,  Tarious,  49 
Loch  Ness,  features  of  sides,  170 
London  and  Its  neigbboortiood  a 

hundred  years  ago,  23 
London,  plants  on  its  ruins,  485 
Longord  Hall,  853, 417 
Lough  Crew,  254,  298,  810 
Lueulia  gratisaima   434;    culture. 

384 ;  in  pots,  883 


Macxat,  nnATH  or  Dk.,  457 
Maine  and  Tobacco,  198 
Maltese  garden,  160 
Manebeatar  Poultry  Show,  284 
Manderilla  ffnareolens  out  of  doors, 
7,  5Q5 


ManetU  Knee  steeke.  832 

Mangold  Wnrtael,  leavee  attaoked 
by  insects,  36;  water,  822;  seed, 
growing,  836 

Hargottin's  nursery,  250 

Msrrel  of  Peru,  cowing,  505 

MaxillarU  venusta,  489 

Mealy  bug,  88 

Melon  and  Cucumber  culture  com- 
bined, 70 

Melon,  Queen  Anne's  Pocket,  48t 

Melons,  55;  in  a  pit,  176;  out  of 
doors,  464 ;  ridged,  484 

Meteorology  of  1861  at  Linton,  816 ; 
at  Frome,  356;  of  1859-60^1,  395 ; 
of  1861 -Bradford,  418 

Meyenia  erecta  oolture,  112 

Mice,  preserrlng  bulbs,  &c,  from, 
176;  and  Crocuses,  862;  protect- 
ing seeds,  &e.,  from,  493 

Mimulus  cupreus  and  crosses,  183 

Mint,  Tariegated,  treatment,  106; 
for  edging,  461 

Mistletoe— on  the  Oak,  64 ;  sowing, 
376,  457;  and  its  propagation, 
418,  490.  481 ;  cQltnre,  481 ;  seed, 
505 

Mite  on  Lettuce  roots,  583 

Monkey-pot,  880 

Monocbietum  ensifemni,  damping 
off,  438 

Morello  Cherry  pruning,  880 

Mols,  on  fruit  trees,  destroying, 
186  ;  on  lawn,  446 

Mulberry  wine,  100 

Mule  birds  dying  young,  40 

Muling  planu,  41 

Mushroom-beds,  85,  222,  882.  483; 
treatment,  93;  culture,  105,  183, 
172,  360;  French  plan,  116;  under 
a  conserratory,  136 :  spawn,  405 

Mushrooms,  Cherreoil's  mode  of 
growing,  149;  in  house,  261 ; 
spawn-making,  961 

Mutisa  decurrens.  174 

Muasle  for  dogs,  120 

Myrtle  injured  by  frost,  treatment. 


Nails,  akd  Sffnans,  261 ;  bdstino, 

TO  pnavKUT,  293 
Mantwich  Poultry  Show,  480 
Native  plants,  culiirated,  U8 
Nectarines— sbriveUiug,    48 ;     not 

ripening,  522 
Nemopblla,  insignis  to    bloom    in 

winter,  259;  sowing,  461 
Nightingales  in  cages,  20 
Northamptonshire  Poultry    Show, 

Nurserymen  and  landlord,  lease  be- 
137 


Oak,  vAniKQATSD  since  stbuok  bt 

LIOnTNIMO,  28 

Oaks,  large-leayed,  201 
Oats  for  poultry,  177 
October,  ito  character,  108 
(Enothera  macroearpaas  a  bedder, 

236 
Opera-girls,  263 
Orach,  purple,  for  a  row,  461 
Orange— a  long-keeping,  108;  tree 

leaves  scorched,  445 ;  varieties  of, 

446;  trees,  treatment  of  old,  458; 

management  of  old,  473 
Orchard-house— friiit  culture,  108; 

east  aspected,  242 ;  ventilating  a 

lean-to,  461 
Orchard-houses,    Peach  and  other 

trees  in,  84 
Orchard,  treatment  of  an  old,  253; 

in  a  grass  field,  323 
Orchids,  buying,  842 ;  potting,  375; 

in  a  greenhouse,  434 
Ortolan,  the,  88 
Osage  Onmge,  11, 169,  416 
Oriei«,  culture  of,  896 
OsaUs  erenata  culture,  504 
Onus  natans,  878 
Oxford  Mills  Celery  and   Flower 

Show,  87 


Paihtiho  Framxs,  ftc,  504 
Pahna-ChrisU  in  Ireland,  274 
Pabnerston's,    Lord,  Sligo  esUte, 

Pampas  Grass,  485 

Panelling  long  flower-borders,  451 

Pansy— eeed,  sowing,  147;  culture. 

Pansys,  twelve  beat,  424 
Paper  clothes,  348 


Panayaed  patteta,  87 

Parroquet,     Australian      Grata, 

nanageiMat,  486 
Passiflora  seedlings  in  sUtSBg-room, 

147 
Pn*sioD*?l(w**r.  wintering,  n% 
Piftjiioa-Fldweri   la  a  (rreeiQ bouse, 

2^2  I  prujiing^  At>S 
PAul'a  (W.J  nurwrie»»  iUJ 
Peach— Picbe  du  Ttlarier,  32  ;  USSa 

bt    CTjrstftl     Fulitce     'fihow,     84; 

trc^  on   ittuUl   epnee*  l^S;  trse 

Erunin^,  373 ;  tf  t^'^K  #ti^dii]|f  ttietr 
ii>i.^{}m-budp,  S*a;  b1(,ii«(>[]0j  fall- 
Ing,  473;  trees  uJidcr  gl&tt,  4«3; 
tTees  in  bloaln  ttftfkr  gltti«,  614 

ioii  enduring  beat,  il2;  uoll- 
border  for,  295;  in  a  greenhoase, 
464 

Pear— British  Queen,  52 ;  tree  partly 
enclosed,  172;  tree  grub,  241; 
tree  pruning,  398;  trees,  old, 
severely  prined,  281;  trees  in 
pots,  405 ;  trees,  treatment  of  old, 
458 :  tree  espaliers,  treatment  of 
oU,  523 

Pears— from  orchard-hooees,  32; 
exported  from  France,  82; 
over-vigorous  espaUsr,  88;  for 
espaliera  fte^  186 ;  of  this  year, 
216 ;  what  about  the  Scotch  t  275 ; 
in  ScoUand,  441 

Peas,  sowing  early,  408;  sowing 
in  tui-ves,  444 

Peat-bed.  plants  for  wet,  484 

Pelargonium  characteriatiea,  cul- 
ture, and  varieties,  498 

Perth  Poultry  Show,  806 

Petunia  cuttings,  841 

Petunias  —  cross  •  breedlBg,  3i  0  : 
sowing,  522 

Phaseolus,  caracassa,  88;  oaracalla, 
101 

Phoenix  Park,  62 :  Chief  Secretary's 
Lodge  in,  131 ;  Under-Secretery's 
Lodge,  143  ;  Mr.  Wilkie's,  168 

Philoperisteron  Society's  Show,  344 

Phloxes- new,  in  France,  212 : 
manuring,  833 

PhyUsgathia  rotondifolia,  857 

Pioea,  Anna,  184:  graadis,  481; 
nobilis,  482 

Piootces,  wintering,  116 

Pigeon— laying  soft  eggs,  586 

Pigeons'  eggs,  keeping,  20 

Pigeono-roup  In,  88;  TnmUer, 
whole-feathered,  60:  eyes  in- 
flamed, 60;  Tumbling,  76; 
colour  of  Po^ner's  eyes,  96  :  keep- 
ing, 178 

Pillars,  hardy  flowers  ftnr,  136 

Pilumnus  birtellus.  67 

Pimelea  outture,  431 

Pine  Apple— culture,  9,  382,  272, 
890;  housee for,  10 ;  heating,  11 ; 
heating,  varieties,  86;  decayed, 
92;  Fsirrie»a  Queen,  173:  varieties 
and  soil,  382;  Hurat-hooee  seed- 
ling, 276 :  watering,  4ke.,  890;  Tsn- 
tilaUng,  891 ;  new,  486 

Pinery,  increasing  its  temperature, 
315 

••  Pinetum,  Gordon's,"  515 

Pinks— Anne  Boleyn  and  other 
highly  perfbmed,  48:  Carnations, 
&c.,465 

Pinus— insignis,  &c.,  seedlings,  242 : 
maritima  for  seaside,  442 :  con- 
torts, ponderosa,  Sabiniana,  Lam- 
bertiana,  and  cembroides,  481 

Pip,  508 

Pipe,  supply,  sixe  of  for  hot-water 
heating,  95 

Pipee,  besting  by  hot  waUrin,  128 ; 
hot-water,  arrangement  of,  108 

Piping,  length  required  for  hot- 
water  heating,  72 

Piatia  straUotee  culture,  484 

Pit— converting  a  small  into  a 
forotaig-house,  68:  keeping  down 
damp  in,  186 ;  eonatmction  of  a, 
145;  and  management  of,  149: 
formed  of  turves,  191 :  heating  a 
cold,  842:  heating  a  small,  405 

Pita  heated  by  dung  in  sr.mmer  and 
hot  water  in  winter,  109 

Plum,  pruning,  817 

Plumbago  oapnisis  pruning,  277 

Plums  on  their  own  roots,  27 

Plymouth  Poultry  Show,  208,  345 

Polnciaon  pulcherrlma  culture,  405, 
445 

Pcdnda,  neteta  in,  187 

Portico  pLUars,  plants  for,  504 

Portumnus  variegatus,  68 


Pot  for  excluding  womis,  195 
Potato-eiopin  Ir«laBd,49 :  dieease, 
Short's  Mode  of  avoiding,  148, 
190,  220,  333;  prevention  of,  357 : 
experiments  en  its  enlture,  480; 
inpots,404 
Potatoes— in  open  ground  by  May 
the  1st,  5 ;  which  have  never  been 
diseased,  37  :  forcing  in  a  pit,  H>5; 
comparative  prodnee  and  merits 
of  some.  111;  Isrge  prodnee,  U7 : 
Bkerry  Btae,  486;  culture,  486; 
earthmg-up,  583 
Poaltry-jndging,  15,  18,  36,  56; 
stand,  60:  for  exhibiUon,  U5; 
keeping  largely.  156 ;  in  Fraaee, 
157;  killing,  ItIO;  Importanee  of, 
177  :  Crook's  fountains  and  feed- 
ers, 203;  market  price  of,  204 : 
food  required,  208 ;  comparative 
merita,  308;  winter-laying,  3982 
food  «9r.  335;  food  and  Uying 
bens,  247  ;  in  common  jard.  348  ; 
age  when  immaterial  for  exhlUfe- 
ing,  348 ;  food  they  require,  96< 
preparing  for  exhibition,  368; 
feecUng,  282:  world  in  1861,  881: 
prises,  originator  of,  338 :  martet, 
Christmas,  848,  863,  888,  435: 
keeping,  480:  profitable,  468; 
house  arrangements,  488 
Prawna,29 

Prieee  given  for  poultry,  804 
Primula,  farinosa,  «oil  for.  316  ;>  cul- 
ture, 286  :  proHferotts,  275 
Primulas,  rikort-atalked,  86 
Privet  hedge,  treatment,  116 
Prise  lists,  imperfect  description  of 

poultry  in,  304 
Propagsitkm  of  planU  by  the  mfllien, 

Propaga ting-boose,  heating  a  very 

Propagating-pans,  521 
Propolis,  chemisUy  of,  367 
Proiecttng  plants    in    a 

garden,  47 
Praning— bevelled,  87  :   shrubbery 

and  forest  trees,  181 :  in  spring 

446 
Pt8ris  argynna,  505 
Pyroligneous  acid,  405 


Quick  rxoob,  movimo  am  oi\>,  888 

Babbit  Juboes,  20:  BBXKntno  nr 
Fbamcb,  160 :  scunnuLB,  986 

Babbits— feeding,  and  food,  79 ;  fat- 
teningv  80,  ^:  mash  for,  ftc, 
140:  choice  of  stock,  signs  of 
health,  breeding  in-and-ta,  with 
Hare,  gestation,  suckling,  fte« 
226  i  weaning,  227 ;  length  of  ears, 
288 ;  for  market,  308 :  prices  for, 
804;  excluding,  323:  protecting 
trees  trom,  376,  377;  Chhfiefafl  a 
or  Silver  Grey,  435 

Badishes,  foreing,  185 

Baking,  84 

Baspberries— failing,  95:  October, 
220 

Baspberry  pruning,  858 

Bats,  poisoning,  140 

BedpoUs,  management  of,  100 

Bed  spider— on  Cucumbers,  14; 
mode  of  prevention,  26 ;  sulphur 
for,  66  :  on  Vines,  445 

Bemont's  nursery,  147 

Bhipsalis  salicomoidea  culture,  438 

BhodantheManglcsi  var,  sanguines, 

Bhododendron  Edgworthi  culture, 

116 
Bbododendrons  —  cocoa-nut     fibre 

for,   242:    crose-breeding,    800; 

three  good,  863 
Bhubarb  wine,  100 
Bibbon-border,  176,  445, 484 
Bichardia  maculate  alba,  484 
Boad,  management,  14 ;  making  a 

carriage,  84 
Bookery  and   iU   formation,    102« 

128 
Bockfield,  county  of  Menth,  488 
Bockville,  499,  517 
Boofs  of  lean-to  gveenhioaaee,  cost 

of,  852 
Boot-pruning  fruit  trees,  78 
Boots  and  leaves,  action  of,  411 
"  Boee  Annual,"  840 
Boae— old    yellow,    116;    Isabella 

Gray,  354  :  stocks,  ManetU,  448, 

477,  493:  Show  at  BirmtBgham, 

458,  515:   Banksian,   injured   bf 
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froBt,  i76;  catUnflr?.  493,  503; 
Manettl  stoek,  advantaget  of,  511 ; 
in  EiTTpt,  520;  Celine  Forestier 
and  Shanghai,  522 

Koeea— in  pots,  pruning,  6;  for  pil- 
lars in  North  Wales,  7 ;  of  I860, 
the  best,  24;  wintering  delicate 
standard,  87;  pruning,  94,  400; 
pruning  and.  potting,  242 ;  nev, 
250,  340;  seedUngs,  251;  cutting 
down  climbing,  251 ;  for  chalky 
soil,  253 ;  pruninff  Banksian,  262: 
repotting,  291 ;  planting  a  bed  of, 
334;  hybrid  perpetuals  in  pots, 
405;  cumbers,  405;  in  pots,  turn- 
ing out.  416 

Rougiere*8  nursery,  66 


Salt— AS  a   P&ack   MAvraii  134: 

for  grass  land,    262 ;    for  Peach 

trees,  188 
Salter's  nursery,  162 
Salvia.    caeali»roaa,    174:    patent, 

sowing,  855 
Sandy  soU,  improTing,  445 
Sapuoaia  Nuts,  380 
Sawdust  as  sn  ammonia  fixer,  328 
Saxifraga  hypnoides,   or   tridacti- 

lytes,  8 
Scale— on  Acacias,  106 ;  on  Gardenia, 

116 :  Insect,  241,  242 :  clay  paint 

for,  262 
Scarlet  Runners  failing,  93 
Schixanthus  culture  in  pots,  9 
Scottish  ornithological  association, 

176 
^crew,  the,  66 
Seashore,  what  to  look  [for  on,  SO, 

49.67 
Seaside,  trees  for,  415, 442 
Seasonably,  doing  things,  443 
Sea-weed,  law  of,  160 :  as  a  manure, 

438 
Sednm  cameum  rarieMtum,  51 
Selaginella  damping  off.  281 
sequoia  sempcnrirens,  482 
Shakspeare's  garden,  92 
Sheep,  a  fortune  from  one,  120 
Sheffield  Pigeon  Show,  155 
Shrimps,  29 
Silkworms'  eggs,  40 
Slnnlngla  and  Gloxinia,  329 
Skeletonising  leares,  45 
Slimy  grub,  241 
Slugs  in  Strawbenry-bed,  485 
Smithfield  Club  Show,  156 
Soils,  improving  various,  74 
Solannm,  pseudo-capsicum  culture, 

176:  oapsicaatrum  sowing,  405 
Solanums,  ortiamental,  for  green- 
house, 323 
South  of  Ireland  Poultry   Show, 

305 
Spanish  eookerel's  white  face,  180 
Spanish  cock's  face  reddened,  480 ; 

blisttrB  on,  430 
Spanish  fowls,  polnu  in,  137 ;  for 

exhibition,  140;    trlmmiag*   828, 

344;  as  egg-producers,  364 


Sparrows  building  out  of  season, 

157 
Spergula  pilifera,  sowing,  116,  484 : 

successful,  235 
Spergulas  as  an  edging,  69 
Spinach  leaves  attacked  by  insects, 

86 
Spireea  renusta,  not  flowering.  464 
Spirieas  in  geometric  beds,  516 
Spiranthes  cemua,  174 
Spring  flowers,  early,  514 
Stakes,  preserving,  405 
Stanhopea,  bucephalus,  277 :   ocu- 

latd,  477 
Statice  Holfordi,  damping  off.  438 
Stephonotis  floribunda  cmture,  154, 

350 
Stephenson,  G,  as  a  horticulturist, 

292 
Stornaway,  mildness  of  climate  at, 

398 
Stove— for  heating,  36 :  plants  that 

will  endure  the  conservatorv,  292 
Strawberry,  culture,  sucoessral,  80 ; 

propagated  by  its  fk>uit-stem,  51 ; 

propagated  by  flower-stem,  95 : 

fruit-stalk  rooting,  183:  beds  by 

the  Liffey,  337 
Strawberries,  9;  bed  management, 

13 ;  in  poto,  53,  73,  136,  468,  483; 

forcing  in  a  pit,  105,  222;  in  an 

orchard-house,  109 ;  poultry  dung 

for,  823 
Streptocarpus  biflora,  or  polyantho, 

154 
Sulphate  of  ammonia.  36 
Sulphur  (hmigation,  322,  341 
SuperfcDtation,  195 
Super-phosphate  of  lime,  86,  320 
Sutton    and    Maccleefleld   Poultry 

Show,  304 
Swan,  diseased,  118 
Swans  dying,  160 
Sycamore  unhealthy,  84 


TABKILHAIfOllTAKA  ALBA,  OR  CrrKI- 
FOLTA,  342 

Tacamahae,  262 

Tacsonia  manicata,  359,  360 ;  bloom- 
ing, 134  :  ignea  blooming,  183 

Tan,  as  a  manure,  241:  to  Goose- 
berry trees,  405 

Tank,  heating,  127,  332;  wooden, 
leaking,  176:  in  a  greenhouse, 
436 

Tate,  Mr.,  again,  156,  204 :  defence, 
&C.,  225 

Taunton  Poultry  Association,  523 

Taxus  brevifolia,  482 

Thebault  &  Co.'s  nursery,  65 

Thrips,  destroying,  146 

Thuia  gigantea,  483 

Timber  for  garden  structures,  12, 87 

Tobacco,  paper  fumigation,  210 : 
drying,  445:  fumigation,  injury 
fhim,  504 

Tomatoes  for  preserving,  281 

Torreya  califomica,  482 

Tracing  outlines,  497 

Training  on  walls,  modes  of,  172 


Training-studs,  503 
Transplanting     moderately-siaed 

trees,  Ste ,  397 
Tredegar's,  Lord,    Poultry    Show, 

263 
Trees,  quickly-growing,  74 
Trenching,  cost  oi;  393 
Trinity  CollegcGardens,  Dublin,  389, 

412 
TropsBolum,  for  a  wire  fence,  27  : 

elegans  culture,  176 
Truffaut's  nursery,  148 
Truffles,  2 

Tubers  of  the  Romans,  1 
Tuberose  culture,  5C4 
Tulips  in  sand,  55 
Turf  collecting,  84 
Turkeys,  Norfolk  and  Cambridge, 

325:  roupy,  430 
Turnips  for  seed,  262 

UlKZ  KAMA,  405 

Ulverston  Poultry  Show,  384 

TAcciNniM  Imxati,  277 

Vallota  purpurea  culture,  201,  505 

Variegated  leaves,  cause  of,  45i 

Variegation— in  planta,41, 191 ;  what 
causes?  64:  is  it  a  disease?  106, 
196;  instances  of,  195  ;  in  leaves, 
237,  276 :  in  flowers,  492 

Vase  plants,  523 

Verbena— layers,  31 :  cuttings,  241 : 
its  history,  &o.,  474:  Purple  King, 
522 

Verbenas— propagating,  166,  423 : 
damping,  201 :  cross-breedmg,  310 

Veronicas,  pruning,  202 

VersaiUes,  147 

Verticordia  nitens,  358 

Viceregal  Lodge,  Dublin,  89 

Victoria  regis  culture,  334 

Vine— borders,  improving  old,  63, 
201;  pruning,  211;  culture  in 
orchard  -  house,  271 ;  border 
making,  861 ;  leaves  wrinkled,  505 

Vinery— neatixig  by  a  pipe-flue,  12 ; 
planting,  14;  building  one,  15; 
fruit  trees  for,  94;  venUlation, 
173:  heating,  217;  soU  of,  222: 
arrangement,  808 ;  aspect  for 
ground,  323:  temperature  of,  394; 
dividing,  434;  glazed  wall  for, 
445  :  roof  of  ribbed  glass,  505 ; 
converting  to  a  stove,  520 

Vineries,  ground,  30.  51,  55,  74 

Vines— lifting  roots  of,  5 ;  in  pots  at 
Worksop,  8,  81,  36;  borders, 
making,  36;  with  flowers,  36; 
distance  from  glass,  55;  treat- 
ment of  old,  83 :  in  pots,  cutting 
down,  166;  heat  reouired,  166; 
potting  and  culture,  166 ;  planting 
in  pots,  Ac,  167 ;  roots  protrud- 
ing 172:  in  greenhouse,  281: 
mode  of  growing  at  Lough 
Crew,  300 ;  turned  out  of  vinerv, 
303;  fruit  from  neglected,  313; 
in  orchard-houses,  817:  glazed 
wall  for,  317;  and  Figs,  323; 
unfruitful,    342;   for  eariy  and 


late-houses,  362;  in  propagating- 

house,  416:  planting  in  vinerv, 

484;  unfruitful,  504 
Violets,  Neapolitan  and  other,  54 

forcing  281 
Vriesia  xyphostaehys,  858 

Walk  irAKAOEMBHT,44 

Walks— treatment  in  winter,  261 : 
form  of,  423 ;  making;,  444 

Wall,  plants  for  covering  a  south, 
320:  glazed,  503 

Wall  fruit  trees,  regulating  neff- 
lected,  374 ;  winter  dressing,  37G  : 
neglected,  415 ;  fruit,  glass  struc- 
ture for,  424 

Walls,  waili  for  old.  392 

Waltonian  Case,  lamp  for,  464 ; 
lamp,  oil  for,  461 

Wardian  Case,  managing  plants  in, 
377 

Wasp,  its  fertilisation,  76 

Wasps'  nests,  destroying,  9 

Wasps  excluding  flrom  Gn^ws,  S6 

Watering  apparatus,  195 

Watering,  care  required,  173,  176 

Water  VTeed,  new,  177 

Wax,  chemistry  ot,  366 

Week,  work  for,  12,  33,  53,  72,   93, 

114,  135,   153,  174,  200,  221.  240. 

260,  280,  301,  321,  340,  361,  381, 
408,  422,  443,  462,  482,  502,  520 ; 
doings  of  last,  13,  34,  58.  75,  93, 

115,  135,   158,   175,  201,  221.  241, 

261,  280,  302,  322,  341,  361,  382, 
404,  423,  443,  463,  483,  503,  521 

Weigela  rosea  pruning,  116 
Wellingtonia  gigantea,  482 ;  sowing, 

456 
Whitewash,  to  make,  40 
Whitehaven  Poultry  Show,  324 
Wild  flowers,  choice,  81 
Window  conservatory,  88 
Window  plants— stand    for,    200: 
in  winter  and  spring,  treatment, 
235 
Wine,  English,  450 
Winter  flowers  in  reoms,  25 
Winter  of  1860-61  at  Torquay,  315 
Wintering  young  plants,  55 
Wire  netung  for  poul^  fence,  50S 
Wireworms,  176,  504:   destroying, 

363 
Wood,  colonial  cabinet,  3r8 
Woodlice,  old  wall  Infested  by,  353 ; 

to  destroy  in  walls,  439 
Wood    V.  iron  for  garden   struc- 
tures, 492 
Worcestershire  Poultry  and  Pigeon 

Show,  56 
Worms,  ^  soil,  323  :  in  lawn,  driv- 
ing aw^,  522 
Worsley  Hall,  454 

TSAft,  CLOSK  OF  TH2,  269 

Yellow  fluid  from  fowls,  180 
Yuccas,  culture  of,  336 

Znrc  LABELS,  niK   poa,   154,    505 ; 

WKfTiNo  ox,  234 
Zlsyphus  splnt-Chrifti,  2 


WOODCUTS. 


VAOK. 

Abieimicrosp?rma  ..,, 11 

H     alooqulana   461 

Apricot  Pruning 318 

Babrath. 479 

Bee  Bottle  Feeder 207 

Birdcage 158 

Camellia  (BOdel)  ^ 440 

Campanea  grandlflora  ...^.. 278 

Cherry  Pruniag 819 

Cineraria  (model) 370 

Cucumber  and  Melon  House 70 

Copressns  fnn^bris 420 

Dendrobium  speelosnm  Ill 

Dtpteracanthua  speotabilis 478 

Fern  Case.. 151 

Fig  Tree  Pruning ^ 234 

Filbert  Pruning 358 

Flower  Border  Panelling 451 

„      Stand 319 

Flues,  Pipes  for 383 

Gas  Hea&g 314 


PAOS. 

Gooseberry  Pruning 839 

Greenhouse 394 

Hive  Covers .^ 807 

Hygrometer 279 

Ice  Well   379 

In-door  Plant  Case   180 

Jnnipems  sphseriea 420 

Knockmaroon  Lodge 338 

Leila  enperbiens  110 

Linton  Park......  186, 187,  218,  219,  288,  239,  258 

Loch  Ness 170,  171 

Lough  Crew  254,  255,  298,  299,  800 

Mistletoe  Oerminatimi,  &c 482 

Peach  Tree  Pruning 278 

Pear  Tree  Pruning 394,  295 

Pelargonium  (model) 498 

Piceattrma 194 

Pimelea  specubilis  (model)  421 

Pine  Apple  Stove 10 

Pit  for  Plants  (Heirted) 145 

(Cold) 150 


PAOB. 

Plum  Pmninf  .M 118 

Poultry  Fountain  and  Feeder  (Crook's) 203 

Pruning  Cut   87 

Banking  Plants 191 

Bockfleld  Vinery  and  Peachery 460 

Bockvllle  499,  617 

Screw,  the 66,  67 

Sedum  cameum  varifegatom 51 

Span-roofed  House  315 

Spider  Crabs  (Pisa  and  Maia) 50 

Spireeas  in  Geometric  Bed 516 

Strawberry  Fruit-stalk  rooting 183 

Tacsonia  manicata 359 

Tank-heating ^ 197 

Transplanting  Apparatus 398,  399 

Vice-Regal  Lodge  (harden  » 90 

Vine  Pruning 211 

Vineries  at  Secretary's  Lodge 133 

Vinery,  Ground 30 

Watering  Apparatus 195 
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WCE1CLY   CALENDAR. 
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OCTOBER  1-7,  1861. 
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Altbaa. 
Dropivort. 
ChryMmthemamt. 
Marvel  of  Pern. 
RttdbeckiA. 

19  SCHDAT  AFTK&  TrIHITT. 

Lnpinus  mutabills. 


WSATBER  ItSAR  LONDOH  IK  1860. 


Buromettr.      Thermom. 


30.205-»0.167 
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11  54 
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275 
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MruoROLOOT  OF  THE  Www.— At  Chliwick,  firom  ol^wrrationa  during  the  last  thirty-four  yeara,  the  arerage  higheat  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  the«e  days  are  63.4''  and  43.8'  r««peotlTely,  The  greatest  heat,  89%  ooowred  on  the  5th  in  1834;  and  the  lewest  oold,  2T*, 
on  the  2Qd  in  1853.     Daring  tha  period  113  di^s  were  fine,  and  on  125  rain  MJu 


FLORA  OF  THE  BOMAN  CLASSICS; 

OB^   OATALOeVB    OF    YLiLtfTQ*  KEHnOSVD   BY    IiAtIN    AUTHORS, 
^riTH  AK  ATTBICPT  T^y  IDSHTIVT  THBMk 

(CfonHnuedfivm  Vol.  J.,  paffp  ^3.) 
TUBERS. 

HE  appewrance  in  your  Journal  of 
a  very  interesting  paper  on  tlie 
. "  Flora  of  the  Roman  Classes," 
induces  me  to  ask  if  the  learned 
contributor  of  thaJb  article  can 
inform  his  readera  whai;  product 
of  the  garden  Petronius  alludes 
to  in  one  of  his  satirical  descrip- 
tions of  the  approach  of  age  in  the  *'  Tuber 
horti  quod  creavit  unda."     The  passage  is 
to  be  found  at  page  651  of  thia  author's 
writini^a  ajB  follows  :— 

**  iDfelix  modo  criniboa  nitehas, 
Phcebo  pulchrior  et  sorore  Phoshi ; 
At  none  IflBvior  aere,  Tel  rotundo 
Horti  tnbere,  quod  creaTit  nnda, 
Ridentes,  fugis  et  timea*  pneUas." 

(Unhappy  one !  formerly  brighter  than  Phoebus  or 
than  "wie  sister  of  PhoBbus,  you  looked  beautiful  with 
TOOT  hair ;  but  now  [your  head  is]  more  smooth  than 
brass,  or  than  the  globular  Garden  Tuber,  which  rain  has 
brought  forth,  and  you  fear  and  flee  horn  the  scoffing  girls.) 
Ithas  by  some  been  referred  to  the  Tuber  terree,  the 
Cyclamen  or  Sow-bread  (KvieXafiTyoc) ;  but  it  cannot  be 
said  of  the  Cyclamen  that  it  is  ^odoioed  by  floods. — 
W.  R.  Basham. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  Tubers  mentioned  by  the 
Homan  writers — the  Tuber,  which  was  a  tree,  and  the 
•*  Tuber  horti,"  or  "  Tuber  terr»,'*  mentioned  under  both 
names  by  Petronius  and  others. 

Of  the  Tuber  we  have  this  history  from  Pliny: — 
*•  ^que  peregrina  sunt  zizipha  et  tuberes,  qnsd  et  ipsa 
noB  pridem  Tenure  in  Italram,  hsec  ex  Africa,  ilia  ex 
Syria.  Sextus  Papinius,  quem  Consulem  vidimus,  primus 
utraque  attulit,  Diri  Augusti  novissimis  temporious,  in 
caatrorum  aggeribus  sata,  baocis  similiora  c[uam  malis, 
Bed  aggeribus  prsecipue  decora  quoniam  et  m  tecta  jam 
silTfle  scandunt.  Tuberum  duo  genera ;  candidum  et 
a  colore  sericum  dictum."  (The  Jujube  trees  and  the 
Tubers  are  alike  exotics,  which,  indeed,  have  but  recently 
come  into  Italy,  the  latter  out  of  Africa  and  the  former 
out  of  Syria.  Sextus  Papinius,  whom  we  have  seen 
Consul,  first  introduced  both  of  them  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  having  planted 
them  in  raised  beds  within  his  camps.  The  fruits  are 
more  like  to  berries  than  to  Apples.  They  are  chiefly 
omameo^al,  grown  upon  raised  beds  [terraces],  and 
woods  of  them  clamber  upon  houses.  Of  the  Tubers 
there  are  two  kinds— the  white,  and  that  from  its  colour 
called  sericum  [cerinumP  waxen  yellow]). — Nat»  Hist, 
xr.,  c.  14. 

Thafc  the  Tuber  came  from  northern  Africa  and  was 
No.  27.— Vol.  II.,  Nbw  Sibub. 


improved  by  culture  we  have  the  testimony  of  Martial* 
who  says — 

"  Lecta  snbnrbania  mittuntur  apyrina  ramis 
St  TemcB  tuberes :  quid  tibi  oam  labyeis  ?  *** 


(Tubers  with  soft  kernels  and  home-grown  are  senii  to 
you  from  suburban  trees :  why  do  you  require  those  from 
Libya?)— J?;?t^.,  1.  xiii.,  42—43. 

Libya  was  tne  portion  of  Africa  bordering  on  Egy^, 
but  frequently  was  extended  by  the  poets  to  incluoe 
Oartha^.  In  the  same  epigram  Martial  mentions  th|it 
these  stoneless  Tubers  came  from  Momentum,  a  toipi  of 
the  Sabines,  and  not  far  distant  from  Some.  Accord- 
ing to  Seneca  the  term  apyrina  did  not  imply  that  thern 
was  no  hardness  in  the  kernel,  but  only  lesss  hardness. — 
(Seneca's  Ep,,  86.) 

Of  the  same  tree,  for  tvee  it  evidently  appears-  to  ha^ire 
been^Plinv  further  says,  after  directing  the  Zizyphus  to 
be  raised  from  seed,  "  Tuberes  melius  inserunter  in  pruno 
sylvestri,  et  malo  cotoneo,  et  in  calabrice,  ea  est  spina 
sylvestris."  (The  Tubers  are  better  grafted  u^oi^  the 
wild  Plum,  the  Cotoneaster,  and  the  Calabrix,  which  is  a 
wild  Thorn.)— JWrf.,  xvii.,  c.  10. 

In  that  passage  Pliny  evidently  intimates  that  they 
may  be  sown  like  the  typhus,  though  grafting  is  to  be 
preferred,  and  Palladius  states  the  same.  He  says — 
"Nunc  (Februarius)  tuberes  seruntur  et  inseruntur." 
(Now,  February,  Tubers  should  be  sown  and  grafted.)-^ 
Ih  Be  SusHra^  iii.,  c.  25. 

In  a  subsequent  chapter  he  is  still  more  particular,  as 
follows : — "  Mense  Septembri  circa  Kalendas  Octobres, 
vel  Februario  tuberes  seremus  sobole,  vel  nucleis,  cujus 
tenera  diligenter  nutriri  debet  infantia.  Sumatur  cum 
radicibus  planta  divulsa  *.  bubulo  simo  linatur  ac  luto :  sta- 
tuatur  pingui  terra  et  subacta,  subditis  conchis,  et  marina 
alga :  terris  magna  sui  parte  condatur.  Alii  pomis  statim 
grana  decussa  et  sole  siccata,  pingui  et  prope  cribrata 
terra,  auctumno  tria  simul  ponunt,  qusB  feruntur  in  unum 
coire  virgultum:  quod  assidua  rigatione  juvandum  est, 
atque  fossura,  quae  solum  leviter  seal  pens  teneritudini 
robur  inducat,  post  annum  deinde,  vel  aliquanto  tardius, 
qu8D  fuerit  de  semine  planta,  transfbrtur :  et  hoc  genere 
fructus  efficit  dnlciores.  Mense  Januario  ultimo  vel 
Februario  tuberum  surculus  mirabiliter  proficit  cydonio 
insitus,  inseritur  autem  malis  omnibus,  et  piris,  et  prunis, 
et  Calabrici  melius  trunoo  fisao,  quam  eortice,  desuper 
qualo  vel  fictili  vase  munitur,  repletis  usque  prope  sum- 
mitatem  surculis  terra  subacta  cum  stercore.  Prosunt 
tuberibus,  qu»  malis  prodesse  memoravi.  Tuberes  serva- 
buntur,8i  obruantur  in  milio,  velurceoUs  picatis  et  oblitis.'* 
(In  the  month  of  September,  about  the  Kalends  of  Octo- 
ber, or  in  Februarv,  we  propagate  the  Tuber,  either  from 
a  sucker  or  from  kernels.  Its  tender  infancy  should  be 
diligently  nurtured.  Let  the  plant  be  taken  up  ^ith  its 
roots,  smeared  with  cow  dung  and  clay,  planted  in  rich, 
well-worked  soil,  with  shells  and  sea-weed  placed  beneath, 
a  chief  part  of  it  should  be  buried  underground.  Others 
in  autumn  sow  three  seeds  together,  that  have  been  shaken 
from  the  fruit  and  dried  in  the  sun,  sowing  in  rich,  weU- 
sifted  earth.  They  are  said  to  unite  and  produce  one 
No.  679.— Vol.  XXVI.,  Old  Sbbiss. 
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stem.  It  must  be  aasiduously  watered,  in  which  it 
delightSi  and  the  soil  be  dug  around  and  lightly  scarified, 
which  will  bring  strength  to  the  tender  plant.  A  year 
afterwards,  or  rather  later,  the  plant  raised  from  seed 
is  transplanted,  and  this  produces  superior  fruit.  At  the 
end  of  January,  or  during  February,  e  graft  of  the  Tuber 
inserted  on  the  Quince  thrives  exceedingly.  It  is  grafted 
also  on  all  Apples,  Fears,  and  Plums,  and  on  the  Calibrix, 
with  more  success  in  the  cleft  trunk  than  in  the  bark.* 
It  is  enclosed  in  a  basket  or  earthen  vessel  filled  to  above 
the  graft  with  earth  well  mixed  with  dung.  Those  things 
are  beneficial  to  Tubers  which  I  have  recorded  as  being 
beneficial  to  Apples.  The  fruit  of  the  Tubers  will  be 
preserved  if  buried  in  Millet  seed,  or  in  small  vessels 
pitched  and  well  closed.) — Ibid.,  x.,  c.  14. 

I^ow,  the  question  to  be  solved  is,  What  is  the  modern 
name  of  the  Tuber  tree?  To  guide  us  to  a  correct 
answer  we  have  these  facts — It  was  a  native  of  Africa ; 
probably  resembled  the  Jujube  tree,  for  it  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  connection  with  it ;  it  was  graftable  upon 
the  Apple,  Pear,  and  Thorns ;  it  was  probably  evergreen, 
because  grown  against  houses  ;  the  fruit  was  eatable,  and 
even  agreeable,  and  capable  of  being  preserved. 

To  all  these  characteristics  agrees  Bhamnus  spina 
Christi,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Zizyphus  spina  Christi. 
This  tree  is  a  native  of  northern  Africa,  Barbary,  Egypt, 
and  Palestine,  the  very  localities  best  known  to  Sextus 
Papinius.  It  is  not  only  of  the  same  natural  order 
(EhamnacesB)  as  the  Jujube,  but  is  now  included  in  the 
same  genus.  It  is  graftable  upon  some,  if  not  all  the 
stocks  stated  by  Palladius ;  and  we  may  remark  that  if 
it  failed  in  some  it  would  not  be  surprising,  for  pro- 
miscuous grafting  was  one  of  the  delusions  under  which 
most  of  the  Boman  writers  on  gardening  laboured.  It 
is  an  evergreen,  and  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  sides  of 
houses,  the  leaves  much  resembling  those  of  Ivy.  The 
branches  are  round  and  pliant,  and  being  furnished  with, 
many  sharp  spines,  calculated  to  give  pain,  Haselquist 
thinks  that  the  crown  of  thorns  put  upon  our  Saviour's 
head  was  probably  formed  of  them :  hence  the  specific 
name  of  spina  Christi,  The  fruit  is  an  oblong  drupe,  the 
size  of  a  small  plum,  enclosing  a  roundish  nucleus  or  stone, 
and  is  said  by  Desfontaines  to  be  eatable  and  pleasant. 
Like  those  of  the  Jujube,  they  improve  by  being  kept. 

It  was  not  to  the  tree  Tuber  that  Petronius  alludes 
under  the  name  of  Tuber  horti. 

In  the  passage  quoted  by  our  correspondent  the  satirist 
makes  one  of  nis  acquaintances,  Eumolpus,  ridicule  the 
loss  of  hair  which  he,  Petronius,  had  sustained.  The 
passage  has  been  thus  rendered  in  English  verse  :— 

**  Beauty's  chief  ornament,  your  hair,  ie  lost : 
That  vernal  grace  has  felt  untimely  frost 
Your  naked  temples  moam  their  ravi^h'd  shade ; 
Wkste  as  a  stubble  field  your  pate  is  laid. 
FullaciouB  gods !  how  swifUy  ifades  our  bloom ! 
1'hc  gifts  you  first  bestow  you  flr*t  resume. 
Unhappy  man !  charms  did  once  surround 
Your  head  with  shining  tresses  crown'd. 
So  bright  that  far  less  brightly  glister 
The  lucks  of  Phoebus  or  his  rister. 
Now  all  is  chang'd,  and  in  their  stead, 
Pollsh'd  as  brass,  appears  your  head 
Like  a  frenh  Mushroom,  round  and  bright. 
And  soor  d  by  girls  you  take  to  flight.'^i 

Every  one  must  have  noticed  how  often  the  pilus,  or 
cap,  of  the  Mushroom  is  a  miniature  model  or  a  bald 
head.  Nor  is  the  resemblance  much  less  in  some  of  the 
freshly -disinterred  Truffles. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Martial  that  the  term  Tuber 
was  applied  to  the  Mushroom,  at  all  events  by  the 
poets,  for  ho  has  these  lines — 

•♦  Uumpimus  altricem  tencro  quae  rcrUce  terrom 
Tubcra,  boletis  pomasecunda  sumus." 


•  Columella,  book  xi,  e.  2,  agrees  in  stating  that  the  grafting  should  be 
in  January. 

■f  A  Fnnch  translation,  published  at  Amiterdam  in  1756,  has  rendered 
two  of  the  concluding  lines  thoa  :— 

«<  A  u..  crAna  ausai  poli  ^u'aucon  metails  pent  Tetre 
Acsscmble  an  champtffnim  qu'une  pluye  a  fait  naitre.*' 


(We,  Tubers,  who  with  tender  head  break  through  our 
mother  earth,  are  second  only  to  the  Boletus.) — Bpig., 
1.  xiii.,  50. 

Now,  the  Truffle  never  does  break  through  the  surface, 
but  is  strictly  a  subterranean  fungus.  What  fungus  wis 
known  to  the  Bomans  as  the  Boletus  we  need  not  here 
digress  to  determine;  it  was  evidently  in  high  eetaem, 
for  Juneval  says — 

<*  Vilibus  anoipitea  ftingi  donentar  amiola, 
Boletus  domino." 

(Uncertain  fungi  are  given  to  friends  of  small  esteem,  the 
Boletus  to  the  master.) 

Pliny  speaks  of  Tubers  as  follows: — "Et  quoniam  a 
miracidis  rerum  coBpimus,  sequemur  eorum  ordinem,  in 
quibus  vel  maximum  est,  aliquid  nasci  aut  vivere  sine 
uUa  radice.  Tubera  h»c  vocantur."  (Since  we  have  begun 
concerning  the  wonders  of  nature  we  will  follow  them  in 
order,  and  among  the  chief  is  thai  any  plant  should  be 
either  produced  or  live  without  a  root.  Such  are  those 
called  Tubers.)— iVa/.  Hist.,  xix.,  c.  2. 

That  Pliny  meant  the  Truffle  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
for  at  considerable  length  he  proceeds  to  describe  these 
Tubera  in  words  which  have  been  thus  translated  by 
Dr.  Bostock  and  Mr.  Biley : — 

"  Truffles  generally  grow  in  dry,  sandy  soils,  and  spots 
that  are  thickly  covered  with  shrubs ;  in  size  they  are 
often  larger  than  a  Quince,  and  are  found  to  weigh  as 
much  as  a  pound.  There  are  two  kinds  of  them ;  the  one 
full  of  sand,  and,  consequently,  injurious  to  the  teeth, 
the  other  free  from  sand  and  all  impurities.  They  are 
distinguished  also  by  their  colour,  which  is  red  or  black, 
and  white  within  ;  those  of  Africa  are  the  most  esteemed. 
Whether  the  Truffle  grows  gradually,  or  whether  this 
blemish  of  the  earth^for  it  can  be  looked  upon  as  no- 
thing else  —  at  once  assumes  the  globular  form  and 
magnitude  which  it  presents  when  found;  whether, 
too  it  is  possessed  of  vitality  or  not,  are  all  of  them 
questions,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  easy  to  be 
solved.  It  decays  and  rots  in  a  manner  precisely  similar 
to  wood. 

''  It  is  known  tome  as  a  fact,  that  the  following  circum- 
stance happened  to  Lartius  Licinius,  a  person  of  prsBtorian 
rank,  while  minister  of  justice,  a  few  years  ago,  at  Car- 
thage in  ^pain  ;  upon  biting  a  Truffle,  he  found  a  denarius 
inside,  which  all  but  broke  his  fore  teeth — an  evident 
proof  that  the  Truffle  is  nothing  else  but  an  agglomeration 
of  elementary  earth.  At  all  events,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  Truffle  belongs  to  those  vegetable  productions 
which  spring  up  spontaneously,  and  are  incapable  of 
being  reproduced  from  seed. 

**  Of  a  similar  nature,  too,  is  the  vegetable  production 
known  in  the  province  of  Cyrenaica  by  the  name  of 
'  misy,'  remarkable  for  the  sweetness  of  its  smell  and 
taste,  but  more  fleshy  than  the  Truffle ;  the  same,  too, 
as  to  the  Iton  of  the  Thracians,  and  the  Geranion  of  the 
Greeks. 

"  The  following  peculiarities  we  find  mentioned  witk 
reference  to  the  Truffle.  When  there  have  been  showers 
in  autumn,  and  frequent  thunder-storms.  Truffles  are 
produced,  thunder  contributing  more  particularly  to 
their  development ;  they  do  not,  however,  last  beyond  a 
year,  and  are  considered  the  most  delicate  eating  when 
gathered  in  spring.  In  some  places  the  formation  of 
them  is  attributed  to  water ;  as  at  My  tilene,  for  instance, 
where  they  are  never  to  be  found,  it  is  said,  unless  the 
rivers  overflow,  and  bring  down  the  seed  ^m  Tiara,  that 
being  the  name  of  a  place  at  which  they  are  produced  in 
the  greatest  abundance.  The  finest  Truffles  of  Asia  are 
those  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lampsacus  and 
Alopeconnesus ;  the  best  in  Greece  are  those  of  the 
vicinity  of  Elis." 

The  opinions  that  the  rain  and  the  overflowing  of  the 
river  gave  birUi  to  the  Truffle  agrees  with  the  sentenee 
in  Petronius  Arbiter.— G. 
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JOUBNAL  01*  HOSTICULTUBB  AND  OOTTAGB  aABDElTBB. 


WINTEEING  CUTTINGS  OF  BEDDING 
GEEANITTMS, 

CALCBOULBIAS  AKD  DIANTHUBBS— OBTAINING  BOTTOM 
HEAT. 

Teb  rerj  end  of  September  and  the  first  half  of  October  is 
about  the  Tery  best  time  for  planting  cuttings  of  all  the  bedding 
Qeraninms,  where  the  greatest  number  is  to  be  kept  over  the 
winter  in  the  smallest  space,  and  I  was  going  to  saj  with  the  least 
trouble.  But  when  one  bc^s  to  talk  about  trouble,  it  is  high 
time  for  that  bne^  and  for  all  of  his  or  her  dan,  to  give  up  all 
ideas  of  keeping  any  plants  through  the  winter,  be  they  bedders 
or  be  they  not. 

The  best  cuttings  of  Geraniums  are  the  very  tops  of  the 
weakest  shoots,  and  all  the  tops  of  rery  stinted  plants,  or  such 
as  may  have  been  hard  up  for  the  last  month  for  want  of  water 
or  free  room  at  the  roots. 

I  once  saw  an  operation  worth  talking  about  The  family 
left  for  the  long  vacation,  and  the  gardener,  or  the  man  who  did 
the  garden,  rooted  out  idl  the  Gkonmiums  before  the  middle  of 
September.  One  of  them  was  a  seedling  raised  and  flowered 
that  season  in  the  same  garden,  and  they  set  a  store  by  it,  as  the 
saying  is,  but  the  man  foigot  all  about  it  for  a  month.  It  was 
then  the  middle  of  October.  He  had  to  hunt  for  it  outside  the 
garden ;  found  it— a  rery  laij^e  plant,  all  but  quite  shrunk  up ; 
but  he  took  it  in  and  took  off  all  the  tops  for  cuttings  not  much 
oyer  3  inches  long.  They,  the  cuttings,  took  a  rery  long  time  to 
jx)ot,  but  they  all  did  roo^  and  that  man  says  to  this  day  October 
is  the  right  time  to  **  put  down  *'  cuttings  for  the  winter. 

After  the  beginning  of  October  it  is  too  late  to  make  cuttings 
of  Yerbenas  or  Petunias.  I  mean  too  late  for  such  people  as  I 
am  writing  to  at  present  There  is  nothing  that  will  pay  for  the 
trouble  to  them  now  but  Calceolarias ;  and  all  good  bedding 
Calceolarias  begin  to  root  now  on  their  own  account  from  the 
back  of  the  shoots  nearest  to  the  ground,  and  unless  it  was  not 
a  hard  time  of  it,  they  would  wo>  on  and  improre  in  this  their 
natural  way  of  rooting  till  Christmas,  and  good,  soft  little 
cuttings  of  them  will  do  well  enough  to  be  put  in  under  a  hand- 
glass till  that  time.  But  the  luxury  of  a  hand-glass  is  not 
within  the  reach  of  eyery  one  who  reads  my  letters-^I  cannot 
yet  afford  to  haye  one  hand-light  myself.  IBut  I  haye  lots  of 
tope  and  stops,  which  answerjust  as  well  for  propagation,  at  ten 
times  less  cost  and  bother.  The  top  parte  of  flower-pots  without 
the  bottom,  and  that  to  be  turned  upside  down,  will  giye  the 
beatideaof  my  tops;  but  drain  earthenware-ppes  of  from  six 
inohee  to  a  foot  in  the  bore  or  barrel  are  better  tiian  flower-pots 
witii  the  bottoms  knocked  out  with  a  hammer,  and  short  pieces 
ofsndipipesarebetter  than  the  best  hand-glasses  in  the  world 
for  striking  autumn  cuttings;  and  the  reason  why  they  are 
better  is  this— you  can  place  them  in  front  of  a  sotith  window,  or 
on  the  south  side  of  a  house,  or  eastk,  or  anything  where  the 
sun  comes  the  strongest,  and,  of  course,  the  hottest  part  about  a 
plaoe,  and  there  you  can  put  down  your  cuttings  in  the  middle 
of  the  dog  dajTs  with  less  risk  of  suffering  than  if  they  were 
under  a  hand-glass  behind  a  house,  or  wiU!,  or  castle,  or  fence, 
or  djke.  The  sun  cannot  touch  them,  the  earthenware  things 
get  hot  as  iron  bars^  and  the  damp  from  the  watering  rises 
and  makes  it  exactly  like  the  top  heat  of  a  yery  sweet  hotbed  in 
the  sprinff .  A  square  of  glass  is  the  stop  to  keep  in  that  heat  for 
the  use  of  the  cuttings. 

'Sou  neyer  saw  how  easy  all  the  new  Finks  or  Dianthus  tribes 
do  in  and  under  my  tops  and  stops ;  and  that  leminds  me  that  I 
made  a  tremendous  mistake  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  when 
I  said  that  nothing  would  do  much  ^>od  for  out-door  cuttings 
except  Calceolarias  after  October  is  once  in.  Why,  I  shall  haye 
to  put  in  scores  of  cuttings  yet  of  many  sorts  of  Dianthuses. 
Oapt  T.  Clark's  hybrids,  single  and  double,  are  the  yery  best 
yst  in  existence.  I  neyer  saw  such  loads  of  cut  flowers  as  I  cut 
this  season  of  his  single  kind.  I  had  only  one  stool  of  the  double 
of  this  strain.  I  had  it  from  Dr.  Lindley*s  garden  through  Mr. 
Booth,  our  late  Secretary  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  it 
must  be  true.  Then  I  ordered  a  plant  of  Dianthus  hybridus 
multiflorus,  or  double  winter-flowering  sort,  which  is  figured  in 
the  **I]lnstrated  Bouquet;"  but  I  first  saw  it  at  the  Floral 
Committee  this  time  last  year,  and  seeing  it  to  be  such  a  first- 
rate  flower  I  sent  for  it  at  once,  and  now  I  haye  a  dosen  of  it, 
and  I  shall  put  in  eyery  morsel  of  cutting  the  plants  will  nu^e 
till  the  end  of  Noyember. 

But  I  found  out  a  way  for  making  a  damp  hotbed,  or  bottom 
heat  in  summer,  at  no  cost.    I  can  haye  a  damp  i>ottom  heat  on 


the  leads  or  on  the  window-sills  of  the  highest  house  in  London, 
and  my  tops  and  stops  will  strike  cuttings  outside  the  window 
facing  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  July,  August,  or  September 
without  shading  in  the  least,  and  the  bottom  heat  will  rise  or 
fall  of  itself,  according  to  the  light  there  is  for  the  cuttings. 
The  plan  will  also  grow  Geraniums  and  Fuchsias,  with  many 
other  kinds  of  plants  for  the  shows.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  haye 
moist  bottom  heat  for  a  plant  the  whole  summer,  and  the  top  to 
be  out  in  the  open  air  all  the  while.  It  is  as  good  as  the  geo- 
thermal  system  of  old  English  gardeners— not  the  dry  desir- 
ing heat  from  heating  a  bed  of  earth  as  M.  Naudin  yery  fboUshly 
recommended  in  his  pamphlet  I  kept  the  plan  quite  a  secret 
till  I  made  sure  of  it  myselfl  Then  one  of  the  best  practical 
men  of  our  day  called,  and  was  delighted  with  the  idea  of  it. 

Afr.  Mamook,  of  the  Begent's  Park  Botanic,  was  the  first  person 
who  eyer  recommended  growing  plants  in  double  pots ;  and  Afr. 
Eyles,  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  was  the  first  who  proyed  to  the 
public,  and  in  a  public  way,  that  plants  could  be  grown  on  the 
surface  of  water  the  year  round  more  easily  than  in  any  other 
way  in  the  same  arrangement  of  house-room.  Kow  my  plan 
for  bottom  heat  on  the  top  of  a  house  embraces  the  essence  and 
the  two  best  points  in  the  double-pot  system,  and  in  the  plan  of 
growing  plants  standing  on  the  surfeu^  of  sheets  of  water.  You 
can  understand  how  plants  rest  on  the  surface  of  water  if  you 
suppose  in  the  country  a  four  or  nine-gallon  cask  to  be  put  down 
in  a  horse-pond  till  tne  top  end  was  just  leyel  with  the  sarface 
of  the  water,  then  you  would  put  a  pot  Gkranium  on  the  end  of 
the  cask ;  then,  of  comrse,  the  bottom  of  the  pot  was  just  on  the 
top  of  the  wato*,  and  the  roots  could  then  suck  and  be  constantly 
full  of  sap. 

Now,  just  look  at  this.  Suppose  I  put  your  Qeranium-pot 
inside  a  bigger  pot,  as  Mr.  Mamock  recommended,  and  suppose 

C>  pot  cUd  not  reach  the  bottom  of  my  empty  pot  by  2  indies, 
use  the  rim  of  your  pot  rested  upon  the  top  of  my  pot,  and 
made  your  pot  hang,  as  it  were,  inside  my  pot.  19  ow,  that  is 
the  new  dodge.  Where  the  tops  of  the  two  pots  join  issue  for 
the  hanging  of  the  inside  one,  I  run  a  bit  of  putty  or  puddled 
day,  as  for  grafts,  to  make  the  part  perfectly  air-tight.  The 
pU^  hinges  on  the  perfection  of  the  air-tightness  between  the 
rims  of  the  two  pots.  Now,  with  this  putty  on  and  dry,  place 
them  on  the  top  of  the  cask  in  the  pond  again,  and  push 
in  the  cask  till  tne  water  is  2  inches  deep  oyer  it ;  the  water 
will  then  be  leyel  with  the  bottom  of  the  inner  pot,  and  it 
rests,  as  it  were,  on  the  surfiice  of  water  just  Uke  Mr.  Eyles 
did  his  basin  plants  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Instead  of  a  beer- 
cask  to  stand  the  double  pot  on,  suppose  you  put  it  in  a 
hand-basin,  with  water  enough  to  rise  to  the  bottom  of  the 
inside  pot,  or  nearly  so ;  or  a  soup-plate  might  do ;  but  a  deep 
earden-pot  saucer  is  the  best  of  all,  and  if  you  keep  the  saucer 
rail  the  whole  summer,  the  heat  of  the  outer  pot  horn  the  heat 
of  the  sun  will  cause  the  air  which  is  between  the  pots  to  suck 
up  the  water,  and  yapour  will  rise  of  itself  from  the  heat ;  but 
neither  the  heat  nor  the  moisture  can  escape  frt>m  between  the 
two  pots,  owing  to  the  stopping  with  putty  or  soft  day.  Then 
the  inside  pot  is  hanging  in  a  vapour-bath  aU  the  summer.  Ihe 
roots  next  the  side  of  the  pot  neyer  fret  quite  dry,  eyen  if  yon 
did  not  water  the  pot,  because  the  inside  pot  itself  is  constantly 
as  wet  from  the  yapour  as  if  it  were  in  a  pond,  and  the  roots 
stick  to  any  moist  surface  like  that. 

I  haye  struck  many  sorts  of  cuttings  and  grown  seyeral  plants 
of  different  families  of  plants  by  this  simple  plan,  and  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  some  of  you  will  make  wonders  to  cease  in  the 
simplidty  of  the  growing  and  rooting  systems,  by  some  improred 
method  of  applying  the  thing  inside  as  well  as  outside  all  manner 
of  houses,  hothouses  induded.  Hang  up  a  plant  to  the  ridge  of 
a  Piue-stoye,  and  it  may  thus  enjoy  damp  bottom  heat  the  whole 
summer.  Ferns,  in  double  pots,  puttied  and  put  in  saucers  of 
water  after  being  potted  in  nine-parts  of  cocoa-nut  refuse,  and 
one-part  yellow  maiden  loam — the  proper  proportions  for  most 
Ferns  which  do  not  rise  aboye  15  inches  or  18  inches  high — I 
say  Ferns  treated  that  way  would  astonish  Mr.  Sims  himself. 
There  is  nothing  in  which  the  finest  Ferns  will  grow  nearly  so 
easily  as  in  that  yery  compost,  and  no  drainage  to  the  pots  either, 
except  a  little  of  the  fibres,  of  which  there  is  a  due  proportion  in 
eyery  measure  of  the  refuse.  But,  say  cuttines  instead  of  Ferns, 
and  we  shall  be  nearer  perfection.  Byery  plant  wUl  root  in  it 
fisster  and  more  to  its  liking  than  in  any  other  thing  I  eyer  saw 
tried. 

I  was  amused  the  other  day  on  receiying  some  rare  plants 
from  near  Bristol,  from  a  rey.  gentleman  there,  all  grown  m  our 
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lOtftdbori,  IMl. 


KiBgetdn  ceeoamtit  telitoe  rtuff ;  md  if  you  ewild  see  <to  i^foor 
of  j^bfjvpia  ettropea^  the  mest  citlleato  of  Soropcsn  igvoSnk, 
you  woold  not  wonder  at  mSf  eunrntiess. 

If  I  was  young  agftm  I  trauM  mMkHaOce  to  beat  Mr.  Tomer 
at  all  the  tfaows  with  this  way  of  bottom  beat  to  PekrgoiriiiiBi, 
and  I  would  nefer  gire  a  drop  of  strong  water  to  the  'tc|)'of  a 
pot  0«v«iitin>  but  would  supply  it  in  T«pour  fjmn  below.  My 
oottings  would  be  aU  itroidE  that  way  out  of  dootfs.  I  mean  the 
cutting  of  all  eommon  pot  phAts,  as  Fodisiaa)  Cinetwrias, 
MittuduSfVerbeaas,  Petunias,  Ckramums,  and  all ;  so  that  irom 
ihe  cradle  they  -would  be  acedstoBied  to  the  system.  Just 
eoMider  jouraelf  the  difierence  there  muet  be  between  a  eol- 
leotioB  01  ]dant8  reared  this  way  without  as  imseh  as  a  news- 
paper shading  on  any  of  the  cuttings  from  first  to  bst.  Agam : 
the-'plaBy  I  am  persnaded,  will  be  found  just  as  usefol  in^doors  as 
iti  tihe  open  gurden-^I  mean  in  Hving-roonw.  Any  plant  one 
donid  bring  into  a  drawing^oom  where  fhe'siria  tery  dry  during 
the  winter  on  account  of  the  fires,  and  move  .partieularly  Perns, 
would  do  aU  the  better  by  having  the  pot  thus  protected  from 
the  thirsty  air  of  the  rooms.  In  great  houses  they  do  thie  as 
port  of  the  Toutme,  but  not  ^^uite  so  efliKftually  ae  it  might  be 
done.  They  plunge  the  pots  in  diiiia  jtofs  or  in  some  omaueBtsl 
TMes,  or  things  of  that  kind,  and  tbes  with  very  green  moss 
ttvy  imideh  tho  snrfiMe  as  it  were-^a  most  excellent  plan,  and  if 
the<mose  was  made  to  fill  1^  top  of  the  open  space  between  the 
yaashand  pot  yery  tigbtfy,  it  would  be  much  bettor  than  stuff- 
ing in  moss  all  tin  way  down  between  them. 

^e  ^reat  wtat  is  to  have  waarm  &ir  weU  retained  round  the 
flowir-pot,  and  fliere  wouM  be  aufident  noiature  for  lAie  air 
from  the  drainage.  But  a  common  flower-pot  and  a  common 
emprtf  pot  x)f  tlw  same  kiod  would  keep  any  |yhmt  ae  safe  as  a 
goid'vase,if  the  two  nms  w«re  made  air-tight  as  in  ay  out-door 
prbpogation  thn  very  season.  We  shall  say  donble  potting  ^s 
▼ery'good  indeed^  both  in  summer  snd  winter ;  bat  sm  airtight 
caiVtty  between  1^  two  pots  has  lour  times  more  of  the  advan- 
tage Teauhing  'from  the  jproctioe  of  double  potting.  We  »U  know 
the  use  and  value  of  piliow-taecs.  What  would  you  say  if  one 
were  to  order  flower-^ot  oases  to  be  made  on  purpose  for  this 
very  tiifaigP  Many  a  worse  oontrfvance  has  been  in  practice  hi 
my  time ;  but  I  mean  to  get  some  pil}ow-cases  for  my  propagat- 
ing^pots  in  the  open  ground.  The  price  of  a  couple  of  hand- 
f/huM  would  set  me  up  for  all  my  wants ;  and  Mr.  Kobert 
Brown,  of  Sarbiton,  t^e  inventor  of  ihe  ridge  tiles  on  tlie  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  so  eommon  now  about  London,  would  soon 
get  them  op  to  my  sices  and  capacities  in  his  pottery  here.  The 
cases  would  be  merely  upright  pots  without  bottoms,  and  I 
could  use  them  constantly  in  two  ways — put  some  of  my  best 
aeedtinga  in  'pots,  case  aod  putty,  and  put  them  on  water ;  or 
make  a  risg  with  the  top  or  bottom  o{  a  case  on  the  south 
border,  fill  within  the  ring  with  euttmgs,  put  the  case  over  the 
cultings,  and  a  piece  of  glass  ov«r  the  top,  and  what  wocdd  be 
the  differenoe  between  that  and  my  tops  and  bottoms  ?  I  shall  oall 
this  *'  Ifhe  Cultivation  and  Propagation  for  the  Million ;"  and 
whenever  1  shall  hear  of  a  practical  gardener  taking  to  the  thinf, 
I  shall  worn  him  off  and  tell  him  plainly  to  stick  to  his  hotbeds, 
ortiy  the  geothenosal  pkn,  or  anything  but  this.      D.  Bcaton. 


BOYAL  HOBTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

SSFTEMBBB  24. 

Floral  CcnncirrEB. — When  firing  that  caerual  shot  about  the 
bedding-out  at  Kensington  Gore,  md  the  immense  kbom*  there 
seemed  to  be  bestowed  upon  it,  I  had  in  my  mind  a  very  simple 
matter,  which  I  will  explain  presently ;  and  I  can  assure  "  F.  K." 
that  the  reference  to  the  doings  of  the  past  was  prompted  by  the 
feeling  that  I  share  with  many  others,  that  the  old  leaven  is  not 
•radieated  yet.  That  the  Eoyiil  Horticultural  Society  has  made 
most  rapid  strides  in  public  favour  the'^  can  be  no  question ; 
that  it  has  taken  many  steps  well  calculated  to  advance  it  in  that 
respeet  is  also  patent.  The  appointment  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
Murray  and  Mr.  Eyles  as  its  mnnaging  powers,  the  establishment 
of  the  Florsl  and  Fruit  Committees,  the  popular  character  of  its 
exhibitions  (so  different  from  the  exclusiveness  of  lorroer  days), 
all  augur  well :  but  thefre  are  still  those  connected  with  it,  of 
whom  to  say  the  least,  the  public  is  somewhat  shy  of  trusting  j 
and  already,  as  perhaps  "  F.  B."  is  aware,  a  considerable  eum 
beyond  the  original  estimate  has  been  expended.  However,  as 
they  have  such  a  large  accession  of  members,  possibly  the  diffi- 


culty win  l>e  to  Imow  whirt;  to  do  witii  then*  money.  INor  should 
I  have  probably  alluded  to  it  but  for  this  reason : — I  believe 
it  is  intended  tluit  it  shall  be  not  only  a  show  but  a  model  place ; 
and  that  noblemen  and  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
will  visit  it,  and,  most  likely,  desire  somethmg  of  the  kind  to  be 
done  in  their  own  fAmm, 

Now  I  ioiow  a  little  of  what  comes  of  lliia.  My  lord  gi«8 
into  the  gsordenst  Belleville^  ealis  the  gardener  snd  aaya,  **  fisirns, 
I  saw  tlie  gardens  at  Sennagton  Oore  the  ether  day,  and  ahoiM 
very  rnna^  1A»  to  know  why  I  ean't  have  mine  as  goad.^'  If 
Harris  •ventunes  to  snggost  ^at  it  veqaireB  «  groat  dsdl  of  labnir 
be  is  iiomediately  pooh-'poc^iBd  ■;  for  ahbough  my  lord  oarea  ttot 
how  many  pounds  he  expends  to  preserve  bis  game,  he  igmdges 
eveiy  one  expended  on  the  omttmenlal  part  of  his  grounds  at 
any  nte :  and  therefore  I  think  it  is  only  but  juat  fair  to  let 
good  folks  know  what  i«al^  is  the  kbour  rvquived  to  keep  audi 
a  garden  in  trim,  and  to  suggest  that  H  is  not  qfm^ified  to  be  a 
model  garden-;  for  that  we  must  look  to  the  Oryat*!  Palace, 
Kew,  or  ^Mar.  Beatowseaws  to  speak  so  highly  of  it),  BEsmpten 
Ckmrt. 

And  now,  having  esonsnited  nyielf  frmn  the  eharge  of  nnfidr- 
ness,  i  hopob  the  Flond  Goaomittee  may  be  repotted.  SOte 
subjects  sMit  m  for  examination  were  few  in  number. 

¥ram  Mr.  0.  M'lntosh  came  Lopbospemram  grandifloviim 
coecinemn,  not  unl&e  Jaoksoni,  «ad  not  considered  distiaet 
enough  to  nsevh  any  awaird. 

From  Mr.  Hanley,  gardener  i»  Sir  CuUhag  Bardley,  oame 
Okalis  tropsloides,  whidi  was  sttfted  to  hove  been  psarchawd 
under  that  imme  in  Iftosfti^  The  foiiage  is  dark  mad  ihe  habit 
dwcatf;  well  ealouhtted  for  an  edghig ;  but  it  :was  Teoogmsed  as 
an  old  phmt,  its  tmename  being  Comicolatambvi.. 

Mr,«a^er,  of  Htimmersmith,  sent  some  interesting  sulgeots — 
via.,  OeMRiium  tstragona;  Weigela  rosea  vaviegat«;'  Arabis 
proeorrena  foliis  variegatis,  a  pretty  rock  pkint ;  Fudh^ 
carynbiflom  foliis  variegat»  ;  Yaccinimn  vitis-ideea  loliis  varie- 
gatffi,  a  very  pvet^  dwwf  shrub,  well  celenlated  for  the  edging 
of  an  Ameitean  bed— -for  this  a  Label  df  CommeBdation  Was 
awarded  ;  and  Mentha  hetorophylla  foliis  variegatis. 

Mr.  Kinghovn,  of  !]^ohmond,  eent  a  very  carious  plants 
Anigozanthos  MangleiS,  which  had  been  forwarded  to  him  by 
the  Very  Eev.  titeorge  F.  Pownall,  Dean  of  Pert^  Western 
Australia,  tit  is  by  no  means  n  now  plamt,  haff  ij^  been  figorad 
years  ago  in  Sweet,  but  it  is  wiy  sterling :  we  hear  aometinies 
people  exclaim  in  looking  at  a  fiower,  '*How  like  wax !"  3Sds 
realty  looks  as  if  it  had  been  euit  out  of  cloth,  and  the  baok  ^f 
the  flower-soope  ahnoet  looks  like  thetags  on  a  soldier's  slionlder- 
knot.  The  colour  is  a  bright  green  and  brilliant  scarlet,  snd, 
wo  doubt  not,  will  -prove  a  very  great  fevourite  with  ladiea.  It 
is  said  to  be  difficult  of  cultivation;  but  these  difScuHies  ate 
now  vanishing,  and  the  skill  that  has  made  the  Disa  bloom' wfll 
probably  make  the  Anigozanthus  hold  its  own  in  winter.  When 
it  is  said  to  "fog  Off" 

Messrs.  CSiaier  k  Ca,  of  Brainti^ee,  sent  a  seedling  beddfa^ 
Dahlia,  called  King  of  the  Dwarfe,  about  whose  merits  the 
Oommittee  were  divided ;  but  I  rather  think  it  will  turn  o«t  to 
be  sometlnng  good  yet. 

From  Mr.  Saunders,  of  Bcigate,  came  Echeveria  ibiflora  a 
very  curious  succulent  plant,  with  a  beautiful  porpbilMDasafe 
tint.    For  this  a  First-ciass  Certifieate  was  avtrarded. 

Mr.  Cliarles  Turner,  of  Slough,  sent  Dahlia  Mrs.  Bcsh,  a  veBT^ 
beautiful  light  rose,  of  good  form,  great  smoothness  of  petal, 
and  well  up  in  the  centre— for  this  a  First'Class  Certificate  was 
awarded.  He  also  sent  a  magnificent  bloom  of  Pope's  Eari  of 
Derhy,  a  fiower  of  ve^  ^reat  subetanee  and  great  depth,  for 
which  a  First-claes  Ca*t7ficate  has  been  already  awarded :  also 
Enfiign,  red,  too  small,  and  whidi  some  one  slyly  laid  was 
evidently  not  "Inropish." 

Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Warminster,  s«nt  also  one,  Yery  rough,  and 
without  a  single  good  property. 

From  Mr.  Day,  of  Tottenham,  came  a  species  of  lis^ia,  wWi 
nothing  of  novehy  about  it.  And  lastly,  from  the  gardcms  of 
the  Society,  a  fine  Fern— Cyrtomium  caryotideum,  to  wlnoh  a 
First-class  Certificate  was  given. 

Previous  to  the  Committee  breaking  up,  a  resolution  was 
passed  tmanimously  in  reference  to  the  omission  from  ihe 
schedule  of  the  present  year  of  certahi  florists'  flowers — fTulips, 
Pinks,  Pansies,  Carnations,  Picotees,  Verbt^nas,  end  Banun- 
culuses,  and  suggesting  to  the  Council  that  they  he  mcluded  in 
that  for  1862.  This  has  plainly  been  an  omission  in  this  year, 
and,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  gladly  remedied. — D,,  Deal, 
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SXTCCESSFUL  BEDS. 

I  QUXn  agree  wilih  s^  oaxreopoadmA  in  ft  ]atft  "Swaaiber  who 
miaad  ^  ^uwiium  at  di»  expensa  of  tlie  VarboBa  sa  a  bedder. 
If  the  soil  is  rich  tod.  boda  lafg»  no  that  joa  can  peg  perpatnally 
and  Iwap  YwhevM  gBowiag  they  are  all  Terj  weU^  bat  in  aoftaU 
beds  ia  sumU  gardens^  vhere  the  aoil  ia  kept  p«ov  to  prevent 
mmpftiit  gv^wth  in  the  G^eraiiiaaM»  and  the  room  is  atintad, 
VerbaiM*  irill  not  d«  at  aU.  They  make  a  a|^endid  show  fbv 
9im  monUi  (A.iigast)»  bul  naiiber  bei6re  nor  after  are  tbej  good 
lor  m«0li.  Fuiple  King  ia  tho  b^t,  but  hie  aiteatpte  at  oon- 
ti»«Oaa  blooming  are  Tery  poot  unless  thera  it  oonttnuoua 
gvofptb.  If  Mr.  Beaton  oan  xaiaa  a  GieBaiuujn  to  supply  the 
place  <^  Purple  £ifig,  ha  wiU  eertainly  cteserve  a  peerage  and  be 
created  Baron  Beaton  or  Duke  of  Surbiton.  In  white  Yerbenaa 
Mrs.  Alford  is  better  tlian  Saowflake  ;  she  is  more  dwarf  and 
ipvoduces  finer  trusses.  It  is  most  desirable,  if  possible,  to  be 
mdopendent  of  VerbesuMi.  i&  sumU  ^utLens,  Q^raniums  are  so 
mncn  more  easily  dealt  with  in  winter  and  so  much  more  con- 
tinuous in  bloom,  BiJQU'  must  do  instead  of  white  YerbenA. 
But,  alas !  there  ia  nought  to  put  in  the  place  of  Purple  King. 
What  will  Madame  CsiUagdo?  Amongst  the  whites  what  a 
beautiful  thing  is  Madam^e  Vauober.  I  have  not  yet  bedded  it, 
b)it  its  trusses  are  bold  and-  habit  perfect ;  its  growth  about  the 
nujM  as  that  beautifiil  gem  Christine.  I  observe  that  Krog- 
more  ia  not  to  be  distinguished  from  Crystal  Palace  or  Treutham 
Soaclet :  their  habit  is  piwoiseLy  simil^r^  and  time  of  bloom  the 
same.  Tom  Thumb  beatA  tbem  both  to  nothing  in  Juljf ,  but 
tber  beat  bint  as.  ^omplet^ly  now.  Tom  must  be  h^  tor  Uie 
earliest  Uoom,  and  Frog^noie  or  Cry^t^  Palace  for  the  later. 
Punch,  if  hia  constitution  was  not  quit»  so.  robust,  would  beat 
both.  I  have  good  beda  this  year  with  the  following  com- 
Innationa,  the  first  namad  bdng.  in  eaob  case  the  centre  :*- 
Purple  If osegay^  flower  of  the  Paj^  Little  David,  and  Lobelia ; 
Crystal  Palaaa,  !0urpie  King,  and  Cerastium ;  Countess  of  War- 
wick and  plnm-ooloured  Verbena  Artosto  ,*  Brilliant  and  Purple 
King.  A  long  bed  of  Cerise  Unique  with  a  strip  of  Agemtum 
down  the  o^ntre,  but  not  ^oite  to  each  and,  and  Cerastium  round 
haa  been  mueb.  admired.  Calceolaria,  Imperial  Crimson,  and 
Ghriatine,  a  good  biad#  Inmnial  Crmon  and  Christine  contrast 
walL 

Xhes0  aee  a  few  of  ^  beat  out  of  many.  Like  many  of 
my  neigbbourst  I  am  qmie  disgnsM*  with  Qaaania  splandens; 
laai  year  it;  waa  aU  rigl^  buti  thw  jmr,  because  the  weather  was 
dry  and  hot  when  it  oaght  to  hwo  been  in  its.  chief  beauty,  it 
would  do  nothing.  One  bed'  in  the  garden  wa#  planted  witb 
Oaloeolaria  and  Crystal  Palace  Scarlet,  plant  fi>r  plcmt ;  it  was  a 
raised  bed  of  considerable  size,  it  was  firightfully  gay  all  the 
snmmer,  and  rather  kept  up  tbe  impcese^oa  that  there  was  a 
perpetual  recruiting  party  in  the  garden — its  aspect  was  intensely 
miUtary.  Of  all  the  Scarlets,  Brilliant  has  kept  up  the  most 
continuous  bloom.  It  is,  indeed,  a  friend  in  need ;  under  glass, 
out  of  doors,  in  pots,  or  in  soil,  it  always  does  what  you  want  it. 
If  some  aaaam  in  the  gardening  world  would  give  us  a  list^  not 
too  long,  of  bedding  Gcramuma  of  distinct  colour,  it  would  be 
naafiil  to  thoae  who,  like  myadf,  mean  to  adhece  idmost  entirely 
to  this  tribe  ianr  bedding  purposes.  All  plants  intended  to  make 
a  good  summer  show — that  is,  in  June  and  July,  should  be 
struck  in  autumn.  I  have  just  potted  two  tiiousand  good 
plants,  as  good  as  gardeners'  stock  often  is  in  May.  They  ware 
an  put  in  between  July  23rd  and  August  lOtiL-^B.  B.>  AmM^ 


LIFTING  THE  ROOTS:  OF  TINES. 
As  ihe  time  of  lifting  and  replanting  Vines  is  at  hand,  I  wish 
to  trouble  you  with  particulars  of  me  Vines  intended  to  be 
lifted,  and  solicit  your  opinion  on  the  way  I  purpose  planting 
Uiem.  First,  a  lean-to  house,  with  an  inside  front  border  4  feet 
wide,  in  which  are  planted  Vines  some  seven  or  eight  years  old  ; 
thev  are  strong  and  healthy,  but  shy  bearers  and  much  troubled 
witn  shanking.  On  the  outside  border  are  planted  Vines,  some 
thirty  years  old,  in  a  very  poor  state.  I  purpose  to  throw  those 
oat  altogether  and  make  a  new  b<»rder.  As  the  present  border  is 
6  feet  in  depth,  I  intend  to  turn  all  out  to  that  depth  and 
thoroughly  drain  iti,  theai  to  fill  in  2  feet  ronghieh  stones,  on  the 
top  of  which  I  will  place  1  foot  of  lime  riddlings,  chiefly  small 
limestones.  Now,  this  I  am  moat  desirous  to  ascertain.  Whether 
there  is  any  foar  of  the  roots  descending  through  the  drainage 
in  any  reasonable  time,  provided  the  compost  is  all  that  can  be 


wish^  for.  The  inside  Vines  I  intend  leaving  as  tboy  are,  to 
make  sure  of  a  few  Grapes.  They  have  the  liberty  of  the  outside 
border ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  leave  them  undistmbed  as  much 
as  possible  at  present,  aud  plant  young  Vines  outside,  so  that,  if 
the  inside  Vines  do  not  become  more  produejUve,  I  can  lilt  them 
when  the  o,utflide  ones  are  fumiahed— say  three  yiears  henoe.— 
Alpha. 

[Your  ptan  seevna  the  beet  that  can  be  adopted  under  tho  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  we  think  exnavaling  tbe  bovdar  to  the  dsplh  of 
ft  feet  unneceaaarii.  We  are  advocates  fior  a  wide  border-rather 
l^an  a  deep  one,  and  if  tiie  border  was  raiaed  a  litUe  above  the 
a^oining  ground  so  much  the  better.  If  your  ground  ia^at  ail 
wet  with  a  daycf  bottom,  let  the  foundation  of  the  border, 
which  is  the  day  subsoil,  be  shi^aad  into  a  sort  of  shallow  ridge- 
and-furrow  form,  the  furrows  bong  not  more  than  6  leet  apart, 
and  along  each  lagr  a  pipe-drain  sunk  a  little  below  the  boMom 
oi  the  ridge  just  mentioned^  and  these  drains  to  eommudcate 
with  a  main  one  to  carry  the  water  dean  away.  Vow,  suppoaing 
the  top  of  Urn  ridge  hess  mentioned  was  only  2  feei  9  inches 
below  the  aurfaoiEV  and  the  ground  to  the  mnow  to  dbseend 
6  inahea,  which  would  be  3  feW.  Thia  will  be  ample  both  for 
drainage  and  bordiur.  Let  the  clay  border  be  araootiied  filne ;  or  if 
you.  like  to  coocnete  or  asphalieift,  or  ootiar  it  witli  blue  aktes)  yen 
can  do  w^  The  latter  bedded  in  aiortar  will  be  cheapest ;.  whieh- 
e¥er  it  is  let  the  drip  enter  the  drain,  and  on  the  top  of  ii  lay  a 
coloring  of  brickbats  that  have  mortar  adhering  to  them,  or 
stones  will  do,  and  a  little  finer  stuff*  neaiwff  the  topi  We  seldom 
make  ^w  Vine-borders  more- tfaaa  16>  indhea  or  20  ittcdlefdeep 
oi  oom^ieiit,  and  this  also  oos tains  agreatdealof  stones  op  mortar 
rubbtah*  Wedo  not  think  it  advisable  to  debar  the  roots  from 
rambling  amongst  the  drainage  here  mentioned^  as  they  seemingly 
enjoy  that  more  than  many  fine  mixtures  prepared  for  them. 
The  only  thing  is,  not  to  have  that  drainage  too  far  from  the 
surface;  but  if  there  be  a  foot  of  it  and  18i  inches  of  a  suitable 
compost  not  too  rich  in  manure,  we  have  no  doubt  but  you  will 
have  excellent  canes  at  the  end  of  two  years.  But  give  the 
border  width.  If  there  be  a  walk  in  the  way  make  it  boideiialao, 
as  we  have  found  Vine  roots  thirty  feet  from  the  hoDseu  Possibly 
we  may  be  giving  some  moM  particulars  on.  tbis'  imppctant 
subject,  which  is  one  of  the  utmost  consequenoe  to.  the  iri^  gar- 
dener vxd  all  the  community  as  well.] 


NEW  POTATOES  IN  THE  OPEN  GBQXJND 
BY  THE  IsT  OF  MAY. 

I  HAYX  just  read  my  notice  and  the  reply  of  "W."  about 
planting  early  Potatoes.  "  A  pUce  in  England  where  there  ia 
soansely.any  frost!"  Well,  thought  I,  I  have  committed  my- 
self; but  t»  ma^  as  good  a  job  of  it  as  I  possibly  could  I  went 
at  once  to  my  neighbour,  and  the  facts  are  these. 

He  haa  groioi  eariy  Potatoes  in  the  spot  mentioned  for  eight 
or  ten  y^eara,  mostly  planting  in  the  latter  part  of  November, 
and  has  nwver  had  a  crop  injured  hy  fto$t^  except  that  once  or 
twice  hta  Potatoes  were  up  forming  rows,  when  a  very  severe 
froafe  rendered  the  land  around  almost  as  impervious  as  iron,  and 
the  pools  would  bear  the  weight  of  man  or  beavt,  but  the  plants 
oame  up  in  a  short  time  just  a  Httle  yellow  at  the  top,  but  not 
injured'  a  biti  Many  times  when  it  has  been  rather  tough  work 
to  break  the  firest  on  the  pools  with  the  heel  of  your  shoe,  thia 
Potato-ground  was  noi  frozen  in  ihe  sUghteet  degree ;  Mid  for  hpar 
firost  it  ia  just  a  thing  to  laueh  at,  for  it  has  never  ii^wred  a 
leaf.  Without  a  single  exoep^on  the  hoar  frost  has  been  as 
harmless  as  the  **  dew  at  summer  eve." 

With  respect  to  "W.'s"  remark— "  Your  St.  Ives  corre- 
spondent must  not  expect  to  rival  his  neighbours  in  the  vicinity 
of  Penzance,"  my  friend  says,  "  I  challenge  any  man  in  the 
kingdom  to  raise  Potatoes  in  the  open  ground  sooner  than  I." 
He  has  sometimes  taken  his  crop  on  the  Ist  of  May,  which 
yielded  about  one-third  of  a  Cornish  bushel  per  lace  ofi  36  square 
yards,  one-third  of  a  Cornish  bushel  being  about  7j5  lbs* 

Mark,  my  friend  is  not  a  gardener,  but  a  fanner,  and.  a  faifmer 
of  the  old  school.  The  fact  that  tho»e  plots^  now  sor  valuahle 
for  early  Potato  culture,  were  not  cultivated  at  all  for  many 
years  until  a  "  sharp  one"  in  Ihe  neighbouzhood  asked  for  them» 
shows  plainly  enough  that  my  old  friend  ia  no  adept  in  the 
culture  of  early  Potatoes.  Indeed  I  know  that  though  hA  has^ 
his  crop  early  in  May,  and  the  seed  not  sproRted — his  seed  has 
not  been  of  the  earliest  kind  i  he  calls  them  "  Axbridge  Kidn^  " 
(Ash-leaved  Xidneys  ?)— and  the  probability  yHhat  if  ha  i^ted 
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tbo  earliest  kinds  he  woald  hsTe  his  crops  much  earlier  than 
the  Ist  of  May. 

P.S. — I  have  just  been  seeing  the  little  plots  of  ground.  It 
is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  St.  Ives  bay,  with  an  aspect  a 
point  or  two  south  of  east,  the  irregularities  of  the  ground  giving 
them  that  advantage.  Sheltered  on  every  side,  except  a  little 
exposed  to  the  east  and  south-east  winds,  but  not  much.  My 
friend  has  never  had  the  planta  blasted  by  the  wind  of  any 
consequence  but  once,  when  the  east  wind  blew  with  great  force. 
Tlie  soil,  I  suppose,  may  be  called  loamy  (I  do  not  understand 
much  about  the  names  and  nature  of  soils).  It  rests  on  a  stony 
clay,  and  is  very  deep;  and  imder  the  day  is  the  "trap"  rock. 
An  inclination  of  at  least  45**  gives  it  die  advantage  of  good 
drainage.  The  sea  is  near  enough  for  one  standing  in  the 
meadow  or  garden  to  throw  stones  to  the  gulls,  and  hit  them  if 
he  can  throw  •*  nice  "  enough— in  fitct,  a  few  yards  at  most ;  and 
the  bottom  of  the  plot,  the  lower  part  I  mean,  is  only  a  few 
yards  above  the  sea  level.  The  manure  applied  to  the  crops  is 
of  no  particular  kind — ^guano,  sandy  dung  from  the  house,  &o. 
It  has  the  first  peep  of  me  rising  sun,  and  to-day  the  sunbeams 
were  still  smiling  on  it  at  three  o'clock ;  but  I  think  they  were 
on  the  point  of  leaving.  I  forgot  to  ask  him  about  the  earthing 
up,  but  will  try  to  remember  next  time  I  see  him.  He  has 
taken  up  his  crop  on  the  Ist  of  May  in  the  open  ground,  and 
sold  for  M  per  Cornish  bushel,  and  made  of  a  small  part  of  the 
plot  at  the  rate  of  £250  per  acre  at  home ;  but  of  course  he  did 
not  make  that  of  the  whole. 

I  suppose  the  rocks  below  must  &T0ur  him  by  the  sun's  rays 
striking  there  and  eUincing  on  the  land ;  for  they  run  out  at  a 
gentle  inclination  for  a  good  way.— M.  Akthont,  Providence 
Minee^  St,  Ives,  Oormoall, 


PEOPAGATING  CEEASTIUM  TOMENTOSUM 

AND  LOBELIA  SPECIOSA. 

Wnx  you  inform  me  whether  Cerastium  tomentosum,  which 
I  use  as  an  edging,  should  be  reared  from  cuttings,  or  if  the 
plants  are  left  in  the  ground  will  they  remain  ahve  through  the 
winter,  and  make  a  good  edging  for  next  season  P  Also,  whether 
Lobelia  speciosa  should  be  reared  from  cuttings  taken  now,  or 
from  seea ;  or  would  a  few  old  plants  saved  tluough  the  winter 
furnish  cuttings  in  the  spring?— B.  B. 

[These  inquiries  have  been  answered  repeatedly.  The  Ceras- 
tium tomentosum  is  quite  hardy,  and  is  to  be  divided  at  the 
roots  every  year  in  April  and  replanted,  and  it  comes  horn 
cuttings  to  begin  with  easier  than  any  other  plant.  Old  plants 
of  Lobelia  speciosa  should  be  kept  over  the  winter,  and  cuttings 
made  from  them  in  the  spring ;  but  it  comes  quite  true  from 
seeds.  Some  of  the  first  houses  in  London,  however,  did  not 
send  it  out  true  the  last  two  seasons ;  but  you  can  get  it 
guassnteed,  or  a  certain  sum  of  money  if  it  is  not  true.  We 
would  not  advise  any  one  to  buy  Lobelia  speciosa  seeds.  Thero 
were  thuty  kinds  of  Lobelia  speciosa  sent  for  trial  at  Chiswickin 
1860,  and,  of  course,  only  one  of  them  was  true.  The  seed 
trade  in  general  do  not  know  it  at  all,  and  eveiy  one  mutt  save 
his  own  seed  of  it  till  ihe  true  kind  gets  into  the  regular  market. 
The  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  grow  theurown  seeds  of  Lobelia 
speciosa ;  at  the  Crystal  Palace  they  do  the  same ;  and  at  most  of 
the  large  country  seats  the  same  also,  and  it  never  varies  in  the 
smallest  degree  with  all  these  parties.  Nevertheless,  we  ourselves 
failed  to  procure  it  in  London  no  later  than  last  season.  We 
recommend  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  dealers.] 


PEUNING  EOSES  IN  POTS. 

Mart/  is  trying  to  grow  a  few  Eoses  in  pots.  They  are  all 
China  and  Tea-scented  ones,  on  their  own  roots,  most  probably 
from  cuttings  struck  early  this  year;  at  all  events,  with  the 
exception  of  one — Devoniensis,  which  is  two  years  old,  they  are 
not  more  than  twelve  months  old.  Maiy  has  read  carefully 
Mr.  Appleby's  directions  for  the  culture  of  Eoses  in  pots,  but 
she  is  afraid  she  does  not  quite  understand  the  term  used 
in  reference  to  pruning  China  and  Tea  Eoses.  He  says 
(Vol.  XXIV.,  No.  14^  Julv  31st,  1860,  page  212),  the  method 
of  pruning  them  may  be  designated  pollard  pruning,  or  cutting 
the  shoots  close  to  the  soil  of  the  pot.  Does  he  mean  all  the 
shoots  are  to  be  so  treated  ?  and  are  old  as  well  as  young  plants 


to  be  pruned  so  closely  ?  Mary  intends  to  put  her  Eoses  in 
larger  pots.  Will  it  be  better  to  prune  them  in  November,  or 
to  wait  until  the  spring  P  They  will  be  in  a  cold  tnme  durmg 
the  winter,  and  be  placed  in  a  small  conservatory  in  the  spring. 
Mary  would  not  have  troubled  the  Editors  with  these  questions, 
but  the  gardener  of  whom  the  trees  were  bought  told  her  the 
less  Eose  trees  growing  in  pots  were  pruned  the  better  for  them, 
and  to  take  the  point  of  the  shoots  out  was  quite  suflident  for 
them.  The  names  of  the  Eoses  Mary  has  at  present,  are  Adam 
lioir^.  Archduke  Charles,  Queen  <n  Bourbons,  Souvenir  d*un 
Ami,  and  Devonie&sis.  This  last  has  three  stems,  and  is  in  an 
eight-inch  pot.  The  others  are  in  five-inch  pots.  Most  of  them 
have  had  flowers  on,  but  they  are  not  in  a  good  shape,  and 
Mary  would  like  to  try  to  grow  them  into  a  better  shape. 
[The  ^^ener  who  told  '*Maby*'  that  the  lees  Eose  trees 

Sowing  in  pots  were  pruned  the  better  for  them,  and  to  take  out 
e  pomts  en  the  shoots  was  quito  sufficient  for  them,  cannot  have 
had  much  experience  of  the  culture  of  Eoses  in  pots,  nor  can  he 
ever  have  seen  the  Eoses  in  pots  exhibited  by  the  great  Eose 
growers  at  the  shows  near  London.  The  particular  dass  of 
Itoses  '*  Maby"  alludes  to— namely.  Tea  and  China,  require  close 
prtining,  because  they  bear  their  fragrant  flowers  on  the  current 
year's  wood,  and,  therefore,  when  they  are  pruned  they  are 
something  like  pollards,  a  term  Mr.  Appleby  uses  to  distinguish 
that  mode  from  the  more  open  system  that  stronger-growing 
classes  of  Eoses  require  in  pruning.  The  reason  why  Tea-scented 
and  China  Eoses  are  better  for  pruning  dose  is,  because  the 
young  wood  of  these  kinds  is  more  tender,  and  does  not  ripen 
much  beyond  the  lowest  parts  of  the  year's  shoots.  If  **  Mabits  " 
plants  are  weak  and  have  but  few  shoots  she  should  cut  them 
down  dose,  and  in  the  spring  when  fresh  shoots  appear  and 
have  made  some  length  of  shoot,  they  should  be  spread  out 
equ^y  on  eveir  side,  so  as  to  form  handsome  specimens.  The 
best  compost  for  Tea  and  China  Eoses  is  a  mixture  of  loam— 
that  is,  decayed  sods  one  hal^  and  old  cowdung,  leaf  mould, 
and  silver  sand  in  equal  parts  to  form  the  other  hal£  Eepot 
now  and  place  the  Koses  against  a  shady  wall  on  coal  ashee. 
Towards  the  end  of  October  remove  them  into  the  cold  pit, 
keepinff  the  soU  just  moist  and  no  more.  Then  when  the  leaves 
turn  ydlow  and  partly  fall  ofi",  prune  the  plants  down  to  near 
the  soil,  and  let  them  remain  at  rest  till  February  or  March. 
Then  give  them  a  soakins  of  milkwarm  water  and  remove  them 
into  the  conservatory.  Attend  to  the  training  as  the  shoots 
advance,  and  keep  down  insects,  and  with  regular  waterinff, 
syringing,  and  keeping  up  a  moderate  temperature  "  MABira 
Eoses  wUl  give  hCT  satisfkotion.  Eepeat  the  potting  and  pruning 
in  the  following  autumn,  and  then  the  plants  will  continue  to 
advance  in  sise  and  bean^  year  after  year.] 


EDGING  MATEBIALS  FOE  WALKS  AND  BEDS. 

I  HATE  read  with  interest  Mr.  Eobson's  communication  on 
the  above,  and  having  tried  various  things  allow  me  to  say  that, 
like  many  other  discoveries,  I  aoddentally  found  some  brioka 
with  round  top-sides  which  I  found  to  answer  very  well  bj 
putting  a  row  of  common 
brick  for  a  foundation  under 
them  thus  :— 

They  have  stood  the  test  of 
seven  years,  and  are  as  good 
now  as  then.  I  then  got  the 
maker  to  lengthen  both  the 
depth  and  length  of  the  bricks, 
in  order  that  I  might  dispense 
with  the  bricks  bdow,  and  have 
now  had  them  in  use  five  years 
—18  inches  long,  9  inches 
deep,  8  inches  thick,  and  round 
on  the  top,  made  of  fire-clay, 
and  cost  6£{.  each.    The  great 

secret  is  to  take  care  not  to ^ 

cut  or  break  in  any  way  the 

outer  crust,  for  if  done  uie  weather  speedily  gets  in.  I  consider 
them  superior  to  all  other  kinds  of  bordering,  and  I  fancy  that 
many  plants,  the  Asarum,  Gentianella,  Saufrages,  Yeronioas, 
Campanulas,  Sedums,  and  other  dwarf  edging  plants,  show  a 
dedoed  preference  for  the  brick  edgings  to  grow  upon  or  against. 
There  is  no  difficultv  in  havinj^  them  made  angular  or  curved 
for  comers  and  benos. — ^W.  X.  W. 
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COLOUB  AND  CONTBAST. 

A  BOUQUET  CRITICISED. 

*'  J? .  E**  IB  muoh  obliged  for  the  infonnation  contained  in  Thb 
JouBNAL  OP  HoBTiCTTLTUBi,  of  the  17th,  reLitive  to  the  law  of 
colour  and  contrast ;  bat  at  the  same  time  aoknoiidedgeB  him- 
self to  be  still  rather  perplexed  in  the  matter.  If  scarlet  is  inad- 
missable  with  pnrple,  wnat  would  Mr.  Nesfield  saj  about  the 
oblong  beds  in  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  South  Kensington, 
which  branch  out  in  long  succession  on  either  side  the  centre 
walk,  which  leads  to  the  large  circle  in  front  of  the  consenratoiy  ? 
"  B.  E.**  is  willing  to  admit  it  maj  not  be  according  to  rule,  but 
there  are  few  rules  that  haTe  not  some  exceptions ;  and  if  we 
look  at  the  extreme  richness  of  colour  in  the  beds  before  men- 
tioned, and  which  in  the  perspeotire  form  a  long  mass  of  scarlet 
and  purple,  it  must^  he  thinks,  be  allowed  that  the  rule  which 

{iTohibits  such  an  arrangement  must  be  rather  precise  and  unwise. 
t  is  true  a  bed  of  flowers  should  not  be  taken  as  a  model  for  a 
bouquet ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  that  if  the  combina- 
tion is  right  in  one  it  should  be  wrong  in  the  other.  With  regard 
to  the  foUage  of  the  Flower  of  the  Day  Geranium  in  the  beds 
idluded  to  at  Kew,  altering  the  case  in  any  way  is  also  difficult 
to  understand,  as  the  bouquet  in  question  was  surroimded  with 
foliage  of  that  Geranium,  and  giving  muoh  the  same  effidct  as  the 
beds  do.  But  it  is  not  only  in  the  foliage  that  the  effect  is  so 
rich,  which  is  only  seen  when  standing  near  the  beds  j  but 
taking  about  fifty  paces  away,  when  the  tops  of  the  bloom  of  the 
Geranium  are  seen  surrounded  by  the  riolet  of  the  Purple 
King  Verbena,  the  contrast  is  truly  beautiful.  It  is  certainly 
more  correct,  perhaps,  to  mix  or  place  in  juxtaposition  purple 
and  primrose,  or  purple  and  white ;  and,  perhaps,  it  ought  to 
have  been  mentioned  that  one  of  the  eight  bouquets  which  were 
used  in  the  floral  design  was  of  yiolet  Aster,  edged  with  Calceo- 
laria amplexicaulis ;  the  whole  of  the  bouquets  being  laid  on  a 
circular  bed  of  Lycopodium  denticulatum  more  than  a  yard  in 
diameter,  the  bright  green  of  which  formed  a  nice  groundwork 
for  the  flowers.  Purple  or  violet  undoubtedly  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  red  and  blue,  but  when  the  blue  so  much  predominates 
as  it  does  in  violet,  is  it  a  great  mistake  to  place  vermilion  or 
scarlet  near  it  ?  much  less  a  yellow  shade  of  vennilion,  which  is 
the  shade  of  the  Flower  of  the  Day  Geranium.  If  the  colours 
are  separated  which  compose  violet  they  will  be  found  to  be 
carmine  and  blue,  the  former  colour  having  little  or  no  affinity 
to  vermilion.  This  is  a  fact,  probably,  not  always  considered : 
hence  the  confusion  caused  by  the  two  colours  being  classed  as 
red.  But  <*  J2.  JF."  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  the  Editors  of 
Thb  JoijbkaIi  op  Hobticttltube,  or  any  other  learned  con- 
tributor for  a  little  further  information  on  the  subject  if  they 
vrould  kindly  &T0ur  him. 

ri  do  not  think  I  could  have  undertaken  to  reply  to 
V  **  B.  E.'s  "  question  a  few  days  ago,  had  it  been  understood  to 
involve  any  reference  to  the  practice  of  laying  out  flower-beds — 
a  practice  subiect  to  innumerable  modifioitions  and  exceptions 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  perflBot  in  its  arrangement  in  the 
instances  "B.  E."  means,  and  an  arrangement  of  which  the 
writer  cannot  speak  from  experience,  never  having  been  able  to 
aee  those  beautiftd  plans  in  the  gardens  mentioned. 

"B.E.*s"  question  referred  expressly  to  "the  rule"  of 
colour,  and  to  a  hauquei  arrangement  of  *' violet  and  cerise.'* 
^Hiinking,  of  course,  that  it  was  a  strict  question  of  rule^  the 
writer  replied  by  stating  that  rule  certainly  to  exclude  the  juxta- 
position of  the  colours  named,  in  which  colours  every  flower 
painter  knows  the  addition  to  the  cerise  of  a  good  deal  more 
olue,  and  to  the  blue  of  a  good  deal  more  carmine,  would  render 
the  cerise  violet  and  the  violet  cerise.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  they  would  certainly  hit  the  exact  shades  of  the  flowers 
used,  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  for  mixing  the  flowen  they 
would  be  the  same. 

"  Purple  and  scarlet,"  of  which  «« B.  E."  now  speaks  broadly, 
while  he  also  asks  if  tiie  rule  has  "no  exceptions,"  may  be  in 
two  ways  admissible.  A  cold  purple  approachine  to  dark  blue 
in  its  general  effect  and  a  yellowish-soarlet  would  be  a  striking 
contrast.  But  no  colour  that  I  can  think  of  is  more  free  from 
the  slightest  tinge  of  blue  than  is  that  same  scarlet,  which 
cannot  be  said  oieerite  to  the  same  extent. 

Purple  or  even  dark  violet  and  scarlet  have  again  in  their  use 
fts  many  exceptions  as  possible  to  fall  back  upon.  A  regular 
design  of  scarlet  on  a  purple  ground  can  be  xea£ly  conceived  to 
look  very  striking.  Probably  in  the  garden  arranffcments,  which 
must  be  so  beaatilii],  the  impresswn  is  tiiiat  t&e  purple  only 


enframes  the  more  brilliant  colour,  and  thus  it  mav  be  con- 
sidered more  as  an  accessory  than  as  the  colour  of  the  design. 

It  strikes  me  in  conflrmation  of  tliis  idea,  that  in  speaking  of 
these  designs  it  is  always  the  bright  flower  which  is  mentioned 
first,  the  other  only  as  its  accessory.  Not  Flower  of  the  Day, 
and  Purple  King,  but  Flower  of  the  Day  edged  by  Purple  King. 
After  all  it  is  possible  that  "  B.  £."  and  myself  are  writing  at 
cross  purposes  regarding  the  use  of  the  terms  violet  and  cerise, 
purple  and  scarlet.  I  define  violet  as  a  very  warm — i.e.,  red 
shaae  of  purple,  and  cerise  as  scarlet,  one  stage  adranced  towards 
crimson. 

The  expression  "pale  yellqw,  white,  or  green,  are  the  only 
good  contrasts  to  a  purple  flower,"  refers  to  those  cases,  as  in  the 
bouquet  described  by  "  B.  E.,"  in  which  the  purple  and  the 
other  flowers  are  equally  the  colours ;  not  where  one  is  made  the 
mere  foil  of  the  other ;  and  the  terms  purple  and  red  were  used 
in  the  former  reply  merely  in  the  idea  of  including  the  yiolet 
and  cerise^  supposing  there  to  be  a  difference  in  the  definition  of 
those  coloun,  while  cerise  and  violet  would  not  have  so  well 
embraced  the  reds  and  purples  generally. 

One  more  point  must  be  mentioned.  Is  not  the  effect  ex- 
tremely different  of  a  bright  colour  framed  in  a  mass  of  a  darker 
tone  and  done  with,  or  a  dark  flower  surrounded  with  bright 
ones,  and  then  edged  with  a  third  colour  also  very  light  P 

I  have  given  some  thought  to  the  subject  since  receiving 
"B.  E.'s"  first  letter,  and  though  I  do  not  happen  to  have  the 
flowers  at  hand  to  try,  it  strikes  me  that  as  far  as  the  colours 
were  concerned,  a  reversal  of  the  design — cerise,  or  rather  pale 
scarlet  centre,  varieeated  band,  and  purple  edge,  would  have 
produced  more  neany  the  colour  effect  of  the  beds  at  Kew,  and 
been  at  the  same  time  correct  as  to  the  usual  rules  of  colour. 
This  would  not,  however,  of  course,  have  been  a  good  bouquet. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  the  same  designs  can  succeed  for  two  such 
different  purposes. 

If  blue  did  Tetj  greatly  preponderate  in  the  violet  of  Purple 
King  Verbena,  the  scarlet  certainly  would  be  more  in  place. 
But  is  it  possible  that  in  violet,  blue  can  be  said  to  have  more 
than  a  slight  share  in  the  tint  at  all  ? 

The  other  bouquet  being  correct  as  to  colour,  no  doubt 
added  greatly  to  the  bad  effect  of  that  under  discussion. — 
— E.  A.  M.] 

PILLAE  EOSES  FOE  NOETH  WALES. 

MANDETILLi.     8UAVE0LEN8     JlS     OUT-DOOE     PLANT. 

Will  you  give  me  the  names  of  a  few  climbing  and  pillar 
Boses  suitable  for  north  Wales,  the  situation  about  four  miles 
from  the  sea,  sheltered,  and  generally  mild  ?  The  proof  being 
that  Myrtles,  Sweet  Verbena,  and  many  other  greenhouse  plants 
live  out  aU  the  year  round,  though  the  last  severe  winter  has 
killed  many  of  them  to  the  roots.  I  cannot  help  mentioning 
that  the  Mandevflla  suaveolens.  which  was  trained  against  the 
house  three  years  back,  has  never  been  the  least  affected  by  the 
seasons ;  it  now  reaches  to  the  vrindows  of  the  second  story, 
and  has  been  in  very  fine  bloom  best  part  of  the  summer,  but  I 
do  not  observe  that  it  will  seed  this  season  which  it  did  the 
autumn  of  1859.— H.  A.  D. 

[The  first  climbing  Bose  for  that  mild  climate,  the  very  first 
where  we  have  heard  of  in  Britain,  where  Mandevilla  lives  out 
the  year  round,  is  Isabella  Ghray,  on  a  south  wall,  and  not  to  be 
touched  with  a  knife  for  the  first  seven  years.  You  must  get  one 
on  its  own  roots.  The  rest  are  true  and  proved.  Oloire  de 
Dijon,  finest  buff  yellow.  Triomphe  de  Bennes,  splendid  canary 
yeUow.  Celine  Forestier,  a  flat,  pale,  yellow  flower.  Lamarque, 
all  but  pure  white.  Cloth  of  Gold  and  Solfaterre,  same  treat- 
ment as  IsabeUa  Ghay.  Fellemberg  and  Jaune  Desprex,  very 
strong.  All  Noisettes  for  climbers  except  Gloire  de  Dyon,  a 
Tea.  The  following  only  for  pillars  :—-Hi^6n(i  TerpetuaU.— 
Alexandrine  Bachmetoff,  Anna  Alexie^  Auguste  Mie,  Baronne 
Prevost,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  G^n^ralJac- 
queminot.  General  Simpson,  Jules  Margottm,  Lord  Baglan, 
Leveson  Qower  or  Souvenir  de  Leveson  Gower,  Mathurin 
Begnier,  Mrs.  Standish,  and  Oriflamme  de  St.  Louis.  Bourbons, 
—Louis  Odier,  Pierre  de  St.  Cvr,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  the 
Malmaison  or  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.] 


OENTATrBBA  CAiTDiSBiMA.— I  caunot  Understand  the  difficulty 
of  propagating  Centaurea  candissima.  I  bought  one  two  years 
or  more  sinoe^  and  in  the  summer*of  1860  turned  it  out,  when  it 
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made  numbers  of  aide  slioots ;  these  I  took  off  and  i»laced  under 
a  hand-^M0,  reBAoying  it  eveiy  night — only  two  missed.  This 
jetr,  ss  I  wanted  a  few  to  give  away,  and  was  about  leaying 
home  for  a  time,  I  earthed  up  round  the  stem  of  one  with  fine 
sand  J  earth,  first  slightly  putting  outwards  all  side  shoots;  they 
rooted  freeJy.— H.  B. 


COMMON  PLANTS  WITH  EEMABZABLB 

FOLIAGE. 

(Continued /^om  paff0  380.) 

SAXIFRAaA  HYPNOUDKS,  OB  S.  TKIDAOTHiXTEfi  (MosS  OT  Stag- 

hom-leaTed  Saxifrage). — This  beautiful  moss-looking  plant  is 
certainly  not  so  much  cultiyated  as  it  deser?ea,a8  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  fdant  of  the  Lyeopodium  or  SelsgineUa 
family  that  looks  half  so  lawtAj.  Close  and  compact  in  growth, 
and  of  the  most  inimitable  greeo,  which  the  serere^  winter 
scarcely  affects,  the  frost  of  last  season  which  browned  and 
discoloured  all  the  wild  Mosses  or  Hypnums  had  no  impression 
on  this  hardy  alpine;  and  fi*om  the  middle  of  Jviky  to  the 
end  of  April  it  presets  a  close,  compact  masa  of  the  densest 
emerald  green,  the  little  cushion-like  tqfts  of  thiok-set  stems 
resting  on  each  other,  with  their  terminal  points  all  turned 
upwards.  It  grows  best  ik  rather  moist,  shaoy  places.  Shade, 
however,  is  more  necessary  than  moisture,  and  if  planted 
between  stones  it  speedily  overtops  them,  forming  tufts  or 
cushions  of  the  richest  possible  green,  and  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
fernery  it  is  indispensabla  Keither  do  I  regard  it  8ecM>nd  to 
any  Fern  for  beauty  and  interest ;  its  thickly  clothed  foliage, 
moulded  into  something  very  like  a  stag-bom  shapei,  will  bear 
inspection  with  the  fronds  of  any  of  the  largv  Ferns,  and  oer- 
tainlT  is  more  handsome  than  tiiose  of  the  Hymenophyllum  and 
smaller  sorts.  It  is  also  easy  of  culture,  spreading  oiwer  ike 
ground  in  a  compact  and  not  rampant  mami«>.  It  grows  to  it  as 
it  adTinces,  and  these  self-layers  beeome  excellent  plants,  growing 
at  any  time  of  year  if  supplied  with  shade  and  moistnre  to  begin 
with.  It,  howeyer,  dislikes  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  though  it 
will  bear  an  eastern  or  western  aspect,  but  on  a  bank  &cing  the 
south  it  does  not  look  so  weU.  I  had  an  instance  of  this  the 
present  season.  In  forming  a  rustic  ornamental  bed  for  bedding 
plants  on  the  lawn,  which  was  slightly  raised  and  surrounded 
with  rough  stones,  this  Saxifrage  was  planted  as  an  edging 
amongst  these  stones  some  Ume  in  April  last,  and  during 
the  showery  weather  of  the  esrly  part  of  annimAii  grew  freely, 
more  especially  on  the  north  side ;  and  when  dry  weather  set  in 
the  beiginning  of  August,  the  pWts  on  the  south  side  ceased 
growing,  while  those  on  the  north  sidet,  though  receiving  no 
further  shade  than  occupying  the  northern  slope,  continued  to 
grow,  and  have  looked  sU  that  could  be  desired,  only  the  tips  of 
the  stones  being  visible,  snd  these  it  is  not  intended  to  cover. 
On  the  south  side,  though  the  plants  look  green,  they  are  much 
smaller,  but  may  with  the  autximn  rain  make  up  much  of  their 
lost  position.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  plant  so  well 
adapted  for  ornamental  rockwork  as  this.  The  only  time  in 
whieh  it  is  not  ornamental — and  aU  plants  luive  this  period  in 
their  annual  duties,  and  some  that  are  much  esteemed  have 
quite  eleven  months  out  of  the  twelve  that  are  so~is  the  time 
the  plant  is  forming  fresh  shoots  afler  flowering,  which  is  from 
the  middle  of  May  to  the  same  time  in  July,  not  more  than  two 
months,  snd  during  that  period  the  flower  is  far  from  being 
uninteresting.  A  white  blossom  on  a  stem  6  inches  to  8  inches 
high,  the  plant  at  the  time  making  a  sort  of  wiry  growth,  is  not 
so  pretty ;  but,  as  above  stated,  it  is  not  long  in  resuming  its 
deep  rich  green  hue,  which  it  retains  all  the  rest  of  the  year, 
unless  it  be  unduly  exposed  to  an  extraordinary  glare  of  long- 
continued  sunshine,  when  it  suffers  a  httle,  but  as  we  possess 
plants  better  adspt<>d  for  such  sunny  quarters  this  one  need 
not  be  so  exposed.  Some  of  the  Sedums  like  a  sunny  spot,  and 
many  alpine  plants  will  endure  that  also ;  but  as  plants  with 
renoarkable  foliage  were  the  subject  under  notice,  we  must  keep  to 
that  matter. 

The  Globe  Abttchocb.— It  would  be  difficult  to  take  a  wider 
step  in  the  range  of  vegetable  matters  than  one  from  the  neat 
but  humble  Saxifrage -to  the  aspiring  Artichoke,  and  in  colour 
they  are  almcBt  as  widdy  different  as  if  neither  of  them  had  any 
claim  to  one  original  hue  (green).  Their  purposes  are,  however, 
widely  different.  The  Saxifrage  may  be  planted  dose  under  the 
eye,  and  is  better  of  being  sa  The  Artichoke  ought  to  be  some 
distance  from  the  spectator,  its  foliage  being  larger,  and  having 


a  sort  of  exotic  aspect  loohf  best  at  the  distaaoe  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  or  so,  and  for  giving  effect  to  a  shrubbery  at  the  die* 
tance  here  mentioned  it  is  usdul.  A  few  planta  standing  in  front 
of  a  mass  of  some  oommon  evergreens  give  it  quite  an  orientiJ 
aspect,  the  foliage  being  mow  necessaiy  that  way  ib»a  theflowar* 
heads,  although  these,  as  ve^fetable  productions,  are  singular  and 
interesting.  The  Globe  i^tiehoke  likes  a  deep,  rich,  garden 
soil  with  a  well-drained  bottom ;  and  though  it  is  about  as  haidj 
as  most  plants,  yet  it  is  sometimes  killed  by  vei^  severe  vrinten^ 
if  not  protected,  which  it  is  easy  to  do  by  sticking  a  Httle  fern  or 
laying  some  litter  around  the  collar,  covering  up  some  of  the 
centiul  shoots,  end  allowing  the  outside  ones  to  f%JX  over  to  act 
as  an  additional  protection.  But  as  its  appearance  in  winter  is 
not  so  good  as  in  summer,  it  ought  only  to  he  planted  in 
situations  where  its  summer  servioes  are  wanted — on  the  opposite 
side  of  a  piece  of  water  or  inaooessible  object,  and  clothed  with 
evergreens  behind  it,  which  look  weU  at  all  seasons,  but  are 
quite  cast  into  the  shsde  by  the  graceful  foliage  of  the  Globe 
Artichoke  waving  in  the  breeze,  and  every  undulation  disclosing 
the  silvery  whiteness  of  the  under  side  of  its  folisge^  conveying  a 
tolerably  good  idea  of  tropical  vegetation,  though  in  itself  it  may 
be  one  of  the  most  conunon  and  neglected  of  plants. — J.  SpBSOV. 
(To  ^  continued.) 


ME.  BENNETT'S   VINES   IN   POTS   AT 
WOBKSOP. 

YoiTB  correspondent  Hr.  Bennett  is  determined  to  be  bot^ 
fudge  and  jury.  The  ooolneas  of  his  letter  in  your  Journal  of 
last  week  must  be  most  amusing  to  those  who  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  his  Tines,  and  thus  practically  knowing  the  serious  dis- 
crepancy between  the  implied  meaning  of  his  words  and  that 
told  by  the  roots  of  the  Ymes. 

Probably,  the  best  way  of  giving  you  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
case  will  be  to  state  the  exact  measurement  of  one  of  the  roots — 
viz.,  8  feet  3  inches,  hanging  from  the  top  of  the  outside  pot ;  add 
to  this  the  length  firom  the  orockhole  of  the  inside  pot  to  the  top 
of  the  outside  one,  which  we  noay  fairly  state  at  18  inches,  and 
we  have  4  feet  9  inches.  It  is  to  be  regretted  now  that  the  Tinea 
were  not  lifted  clean  out  of  the  outside  pot,  so  as  to  show  tha 
full  extent  of  the  roots  outside»  for  the  roots  may  have  been 
much  longer  than  I  have  mentioned.  The  insertion  of  the 
Jodee's  hand  once  brought  away  four  roots. 

The  crockhole  of  the  outside  pot  was  fastened  up  irith  a  code 
and  the  space  between  the  pots  filled  up  with  roots  and  watoe^ 
and  the  top  carefully  covered  over  with  mow,  so  as  to  hide  the 
inner  pot. 

One  of  the  rules  of  the  Society  printed  in  the  schedule  sayi, 
that  "  the  decision  of  the  Judges  shall  be  fioaL''  Kr.  Bennett 
places  himself  in  a  felse  position  when  he  proposes  himself  a^ 
the  judge  of  the  Judges. 

Mr.  Bennett  was  present  last  spring  when  tjie  rules  and  the 
schedule  passed  the  Committee,  and  he  drew  numerous  very  fhie 
distinctions  as  to  the  meaning  of  many  phrases ;  but  he  entirely 
forgot  to  inform  his  brother  Committeemen  as  to  his  meaning  c^ 
Tines  in  pots. 

Why  did  Mr.  Bennett  refuse  to  have  a  fair  statement  of  the 
case  placed  before  a  C(»npNetent  authority  and  then  send  his  own 
ex  parte  statement  to  him  wi^  every  question  answered  by 
himself? 

Every  first-class  gardener  in  the  district,  and  there  were  many 
of  them  present  at  the  Show,  gave  a  very  decisive  and  un  doubt* 
ing  answer  against  Mr.  Bennett. 

Will  Mr.  Bennett  be  kind  enough  to  state,  fbr  the  information 
of  other  gardeners,  how  he  is  able  to.  keep  his  so-called  tap-root 
(by  which  I  suppose  he  mesns  the  leading  root)  within  the  pot» 
whilst  all  the  other  roots  find  their  way  out  P  and,  as  he  himself 
strongly  objects  to  the  roots  going  over  the  top  of  the  pot,  is  it 
because  his  tap-root  would  go  over  the  top  in  preference  to 
through  the  bottom  P— J.  T.  &  G. 

HATD^a  read  Mr.  Bennett's  letter  of  the  I7th  ioat.,  relating 
to  pot  Tines  rooting  through  the  orockhole  at  the  bottom  of  tl^ 
pots,  and  your  reply  to  the  same  in  refensnce  to  the  Judges* 
decision,  I  was  hiehly  interested  with  your  cozyectures,  w£ch 
I  thought  admirable,  shoving  well  your  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  you  h«d  in  hand. 

Well,  in  reference  to  the  Tines  haviag  any  othcar  support  than 
the  soil  contained  in  the  pot ;  of  th#t  there  is  not  the  ksst 
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dov^t  ttfp  the  ^ige»  htfrmg  ezj^odid  lli»  i«ots  trfaWi  Ih^oate 
pot  o<niteiiiecl  (wbeto  tihe^r  ^^>«  ^i*«B  «cp|^lM  with  iMii  md 
water),  «iid  piMuir  them  etiteMfy  tfrer  ttm  edge  of  the  imu, 
tSkejr  were  there  tdlhtg  their  owk  tia#  M  to  whit  eervioe  tiief 
hud  been  to  the  Orepee^  whMi  were  «» ilMiUy^eappetteA  •hove 
with  Iron  tokd  tiUnMr. 

New,  Just  te  gite  you  an  idea  ef  the  geeiend  feelag  umiiwniM 
the  Judges'  deoieion,  thirteen  practicfll  gMdenete  were  oiilea 
together  by  the  Oenmiltee  on  the  ground,  to  giire  an  epmioa  m 
to  idietber  the  Judges  had  justly  cHtqcuMed  Mr..Beimetl's  Tiiise 
or  not,  and  their  deeiston  was  unanimove  (with  One  exeeption^  ; 
for,  seeing  the  fine^  heeHh j  roots  hanging  te  prolufioB  from  9  iMi 
to  4t  feet  long,  they  could  not  do  otherwise  than  appre^rts  eff  the 
msnner  in  wfaidi  theJudgeehadso  eettseientibttalysind  hiteliigently 
•eqoitted  themselres  by  then-  deeision— via.,  disqoiliffiBg  the 
ihould-be  pot  Yinee.  I  think  this  unAiir  tittempt  being  dtotosted 
met  ite  due  rewavd-'Tiz.,  a  multitude  of  thorns.  Mysetf  being 
tt  lorer  of  firir  pHiy,  t  forward  yen  the  iAm^  true  etateMenti.-^ 
A  Gkowsb  o9  Pov  ynMi 

[The  wording  of  the  rule  ousht  to  hare  bMm  more  preeise. 
A  similar  want  of  preosion  led  to  a  similar  ooeorrence  wilfh 
Chrysanthemums  in  pots  at  a  Colchester  Show.  **  For  Vmee 
ffrown  entirely  in  pots"  would  admit  of  no  mistake. — Eds. 
J.  OP  H.] 


GARDEN  NOTES. 

Wabp-nests.— I  think  the  small  can  of  coal  tar  "T.  R." 
reoonunends  would  not  fill  many  wasp-nests.  I  destroy  them 
in  a  much  easier  way:  I  take  spirits  of  tar,  turpentine,  or 
paraffin  oU,  whicherer  comes  handiest,  pour  a  little  into  the 
hole,  stop  it  with  cotton  or  rag,  pour  a  little  on  that,  and  the 
job  is  finished — a  great  improyement  on  the  old  plan  of  powder 
and  sulphur  squib,  with  all  the  trouble  of  driring  them  out. 

TBOPiSOtLincs. — As  IVfr.  Bobson  inyites  communications  about 
l^opflDolums,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  hare  a  seedluig  of  the  Starn* 
fordianum  breed  which  has  done  good  service  as  ribbon-rows. 
It  is  a  good  scarlet,  and  with  a  considerable  amount  of  dis- 
leafing  it  is  superior  to  scarlet  Geraniums.  It  does  better  in  a 
bed,  as  it  sooner  exhausts  the  soil,  and  does  not  go  so  much  to 
leaf.  The  wet  season  we  haye  had  in  the  north  has  made  it  grow 
rather  luxuriant. 

DiPLOTAXis  TJtuuiPaLLL  TJUUiaATA. — ^Many  and  yarious  are 
the  yariegated  plants  that  are  madd  use  of  as  ribbon-rows  and 
edgings  to  beds,  but  amongst  all  the  reports  of  the  noet  oele- 
hrated  places  I  hare  neyer  seen  this  mentioned  as  being  made 
use  of.  I  therefore  beg  leaye  to  call  attention  to  it,  as  it  makes 
A  yery  good  edging  about  9  inches  in  height — some  think  equal 
to  Golden  Chain  Ueimnium  {  and  as  it  is  yery  hardy,  and  easily 
propagated  in  ^ring,  it  is,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  worth  the 
attention  of  all  who  haye  a  great  amount  of  edging  to  do»  and 
also  a  demand  for  yariety.  The  flowers  are  insignificant,  but  it 
la  easily  kept  m  order  by  cutting  them  oC— A  K, 


SCHIZANTHUS  CULTUBE  IN  tOTS. 

Thb  SohiMsthus  is  undoubtedly  a  charming  thing  when 
grown  with  aa  ordinary  amount  of  care  for  the  decoration  of  the 
oonaeryatory  in  the  early  summer  months.  It  is  one  of  those 
anuttala  that  nerer  fail  to  obtain  the  admuration  of  all,  when 
oultiyated  in  pots. 

To  do  this  soeoesefuUy  seeds  ^ould  be  sown  at  once  in  a  gentle 
hotbed  if  one  is  at  hand;  if  not,  in  a  dose  oold  frame.  Here 
the  seeds  will  soon  germinate.  Keep  the  seedlings  moderately 
moist,  hut  afyoid  dfonp.  As  soon  ae  large  enough  place  them 
sangly  in  small  pots^  and  encourage  them  to  grow  as  much  as 
the  season  and  state  of  the  weather  will  permit  till  the  end  of 
Koyember,  whan  they  may  be  removed  to  the  cool  greenhouse. 

Here  they  will  require  some  little  attention,  as  they  are  at  this 
•eason  liable  to  suffer  from  damp.  Water  sufficiently  to  keep 
tham  from  flaffging  is  all  they  require  from  the  time  of  their 
admission  to  the  greenhouse  till  the  end  of  February,  at  which 
tiuM  they  will  show  appearances  of  growing.  Then  is  the  time 
to  giye  thsm  a  sluft — say  from  a  sixty  to  a  forty-^ight-siaed  pot, 
using  oompost  thoroughly  pulyerised^  bat  which  should  be  both 
light  and  rioh. 

After  shifiing,  the  plants  wouUl  be  beaeAted  if  they  could  be 
pkood  in  a  bogher  teoaperatuBe  till  they  oan  foim  £resh  roots  in 


t^  new  soil,  hal  not  loageri  fhr  if  allowed  to  raoaia  in  raeh  a 
growing  stale  thev  would  soon  get  weak.  A  steady,  robust 
growth  is  mare  to  be  Assirod  than  the  flimsy,  long-jointed  growth 
wluoh  mntt  follow  from  the  eadteaient  of  a  higher  temperature. 

Haying  brought  them  back  to  the  greenhouse,  the  best  treat- 
maat  to  gftyo  them  is  precise^  the  same  aa  you  giye  your  Pdar- 
goastitns.  Twe  more  shifits  will  make  ^em  fit  objects  of  adom- 
mttit  for  any  ooaeertatoiy  as  a  aingle  or  specimen  plant*  For 
geMnl  purpotea  at  this  aeasoa  they  wiU  be  found  to  be  highly 
yalaaUe  also«  affording  a  yety  agreeable  ehange  both  im  ooloor 
aadehaiMtar. 

In  conclusion  I  must  add,  these  remarks  are  on^  applicable 
t»the  tidler-growiBlr  kincb,  as  the  others  are  not  so  weU  adapted 
for  pot  oaltnrsb  ^o  yarieties  I  grow  are,  Hookeri,  pinnatuSi 
and  pimiataa  Paelitii^— J.  0.  Ciamkm^  Wakehmra  Jtlaee. 


POMOLOQICAL   CUaNINCS. 

SraiWBtBBin.— •!■  the  weil^-adfuiiieed  Strawberry  Gonend 
Hareftoek  tlwsanie  as  the  old  SVeneh  sort  Crensoat  ai  one  time 
adtiRtiaid  at  a  ^'perpetusH  Strawberry  *'  by  a  Bath  grower  P  I 
obserye  that  Mr.  Nicholson  queries  this  in  his  catalogue.  Is 
Biyal  Queen  the  same  as  Omar  Pacha  and  Hyatt's  Kliia»  as 
stated  by  the  author  of  the  "  Fruit  Manual,"  and  by  aU  the 
growers  ?  The  question  is,  Who  is  the  person  that  rehames 
these  things  ?  If  done  for  the  purposes  of  trade  he  should  be 
inquired  for  and  exposed. — Haxttbois. 

SssDLnra  Stbawbbbbibs.— I  have  a  plot  of  ground  about 
20  feet  square  deyoted  to  a  batch  of  seedling  Strawberriee  raised 
from  seed  in  1859.  This  year  eyery  plant  bore  fruit,  and  a  most 
interesting  employment  it  was  during  last  July  to  look  at  and  taste 
the  numerous  yarieties,  for  no  two  were  alike ;  and  amongst  some 
hundreds  of  i>lants  scarcely  a  yerr  inferior  kind  could  be  found. 
They  were  raised  from  two  or  three  good  yarieties,  hybridised 
with  the  hope  of  procuring  something  yery  early  or  yery  late ; 
for  we  have  enough  mid-season  yarieties  and  plt*nty  to  spare. 
I  belieye  that  I  could  haye  found  among  my  seedlings  at  least 
one  hundred  yarieties  which,  well  described,  would  haye  formed 
a  yery  respectable  catalogue.  The  wonderful,  the  unlimited 
yariations  that  Nature,  assisted  by  man,  giyes  is  to  me  more 
mysterious — ^more  beyond  our  "ken"  than  ever.  Allow  me  to 
illustrate  this  proposition.  Take  one  large  ripe  fruit  of  a 
BritiA  Queen  Strawberry,  squeexe  it  quite  fltit  so  that  its  pulp 
will  spread  oyer  a  surface  equal  to  a  breakfast-cup.  Plaoe  the 
pulp  thus  spread  out  on  the  surface  of  some  mould  in  a  flower- 
pot ;  take  some  fine  mould,  and  sprinkle  oyer  it  till  it  is  coyenxl 
to  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick ;  coyer  the  pot  with  a  piece 
of  wire,  BO  as  to  admit  moisture  but  keep  the  seed  from  iiriary 
by  ndoe  or  birds.  The  fc^owing  spring,  about  the  month  oif 
April,  your  young  Strawberry  plants  will  make  their  appearance. 
You  will  probably  raise  from  your  single  large  Strawbeny  a 
hutadred  plants.  The  most  maryellous  Uiing  is  that  not  one  of 
these  young  plante  will  be  like  its  parent  the  British  Queen, 
and  NO  <••  eaaeilif  alike,— ^,  B. 


PINE  APPLE  CULTURE. 
Thb  Pine  Apple  has  been  denominated  the  **  King  of  Fruits,'* 
and  I  think  justly  so,  whether  we  consider  its  qualities  in 
refarence  to  its  wholesomeness,  its  agreeable  rich  flavour,  or  its 
size  :  in  all  these  qualities  it  is  equal  to,  sad  in  some  superior  to 
any  other  known  Iruit.  In  regard  to  its  being  good  for  food, 
the  only  drawback  I  eyer  heard  of  was,  that,  eaten  in  large 
quantities,  it  was  astringent — a  quality  in  hot  climates  rather  of 
adrantage  than  otherwise.  In  rich,  aromatic,  sgreeable  juice  I 
know  no  fruit  that  is  equal  to  it.  I  remember  some  twenty-fiye 
years  ago,  when  I  had  the  charge  oi  the  extensiye  range  of 
pineries  at  Horsforth  Hall,  in  Yorkshire,  exhibiting  some  large 
Providence  Pines  at  an  exhibition  at  Leeds.  The  Key.  James 
Armitage  Rhodes,  my  employer,  was  chairman  ;  and  on  my  being 
called  up  to  reoerye  the  head  prize  for  Pines  (that  was  the  fashion 
there  then),  he  ordered  me  to  cut  them  into  sUces  and  distribute 
them  amongst  the  company.  In  cutting  them  I  found  the  juice 
so  abundant  as  to  fill  the  large  dish  with  it :  this  juice  was  of  a 
rich  amber  colour,  and  yery  aromatic  and  refreshing  to  the 
palate ;  no  Melons,  Peaches,  Aprieots,  &c.,  would  haye  yielded 
so  much  juice.  The  last  quality  size  in  the  Pioe  Apple  is  AI,  no 
other  eatable  fruit  approaching  it.     I  haye  grown  it  from  8  lbs. 
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to  10  Ibf .  weight.  My  old  Mend,  Mr.  MiBi,  grew  one  in  a  pit 
at  Ghmnersbury  15  lbs.  weight;  and  there  is  thiB  advantage— that 
the  larger  the  kind  is  grown  the  higher  flayonred  it  wiM  be.  I 
do  not  know  to  what  weight  thej  are  grown  in  their  native 
oonntrj  ;  but  if  we  may  judge  bj  the  specimens  imported  from 
the  West  Indies,  we  grow  them  much  larger  in  our  hothouses 
than  thej  are  ever  seen  in  tropical  countries.  It  is  very  hkely, 
however,  that  the  gardeners  there  pay  but  little  attention  to  the 
culture  of  the  Pine  Apple  to  obtain  heavy  fruit ;  in  that  quality 
our  beet  gardeners  have,  within  ten  or  fifteen  years,  greatly 
improved.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  now  to  find  Queen  Pinee  fully 
7  Ids.  or  even  8  lbs.  weight. 

In  other  points  the  culture  of  the  Pine  Apple  has  improved 
mueh  since  the  days  when  I  waa  a  lad  in  gurdens,  and  that  is 
the  fruitinff  them  in  less  time.  Loudon  describes  the  Pine  as  a 
triennial  plant — that  is,  producing  fruit  when  three  years  old ; 
but  since  he  published  that  we  manage  to  fruit  our  Pines  in 
half  that  time.  It  is  a  fact  that  I  have  known  Antigua  Pines 
grown  for  six  years  and  nerer  fruited.  Any  good  Pine  grower 
now  would  think  that  fret  incredible.  The  reason  why  Pines  do 
not  fruit  I  will  gire  hereafter.  Another  modem  improvement  ia 
in  the  size  of  the  pineries ;  generally  they  are  not  so  large  nor  so 


\oftj  at  formerly.  Befleoting  upon  these  points  and  some  oihas 
I  have  taken  up  my  pen  with  the  intention  of  writing  down  my 
experience  in  Pino  Apple  culture,  and  embodying  with  it  every 
point  of  modem  culture  worthy  of  imitation*  As  there  ia 
nothing  like  order,  I  intend  to  divide  my  subject  into— 1st,  the 
best  kind  of  houses  for  Pine  culture ;  2nd,  list  of  the  most  es- 
teemed varieties ;  8rd,  the  beat  kind  of  soil ;  4th,  watering, 
which  indudes  syringinff  and  atmosph^c  moisture ;  then  5th, 
simmier  culture ;  6th,  wmter  culture ;  7th,  propagation,  indod- 
ing  by  crowns,  by  suckers,  and  by  seeds  ;  and  lastly,  insects 
that  feed  on  this  plant,  and  the  modes  of  destroying  them. 
Many  of  these  sections  will  be  subdivided  so  as  to  be  more 
intelligible. 

I  conclude  these  preliminary  remarks  by  observing,  that  I 
write  this  essay  on  Pme  culture,  supposing  that  my  r^^rs  are 
desirous  of  fuU  and  minute  directions  on  ereiy  point  of  culture. 
In  a  great  measure  my  instraotions  will  be  superfluous  to  such 
of  my  brethren  at  are  well  acquainted  with,  and  in  full  prac* 
tice  o(  the  best  modes  of  cultivating  this  noble  fruit.  To  the 
beginner  and  young  sardener  I  do  hope  my  obsovations  and 
instructions  may  be  of  some  serrice.  If  any  such  growers  are 
benefited  by  my  remarks  I  shall  not  think  my  labour  in  vain. 
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HoTTBBS  TOB  Pdtes,  USUALLY  Tebmsd  Phtxribs.— To  Culti- 
vate the  Pine  Apple  to  the  highest  perfection,  three  houses  are 
advisable.  One  for  the  youngest  plants — vis.,  crowns  and 
suckers ;  another  to  grow  the  plants  a  stage  frother  till  they  are 
fit  to  fruit ;  and  lastly,  the  fruitmg-house.  Unless  a  large  number 
of  young  Pine  plants  are  wanted  for  sale  or  exchange,  the  first 
house  UMd  not  be  above  half  the  siso  of  the  other  two.  Many  good 
growers  place  their  suckers  and  crowns  in  a  pit  or  a  deep  krge 
frame,  the  heat  for  which  is  obtained  and  kept  up  by  linmes  of 
dung.  For  small  places  such  a  mode  may  be  of  sexnoe ;  but  wnere 
expense  at  first  in  erecting  the  beet  houses  for  Pine  Apples  is  not 
a  consideration,  I  recommend  good  brick  erections  for  all  stages, 
with  walls  all  round,  in  order  that  eyerj  plant  may  be  constantly 
in  sight  in  all  weathers  and  seasons.  It  is  obvious  that  when  so 
arranged  greater  facility  is  given  for  every  operation — such  as 
watering,  steaming,  removing  for  repotting,  and  so  forth.  For 
convenience,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  pineries  should 
be  all  in  one  range  with  glass  divisions  and  widish  doors,  so 
that  the  plants  when  large  enough  may  be  moved  from  one 
house  to  another  without  breaking  the  leaves.  A  large  and 
commodious  warm  shed  behind  is  indispensable  for  the  pmpose 
of  repottinff  the  plants,  and  to  be  spacious  enough  to  nold  all 
the  plants  of  at  least  one  of  the  houses,  whilst  the  renewal  of  the 
pit  m  which  they  are  to  be  plunged  or  planted  out  is  efi'ected. 
Ab  the  pits  inside  the  houses  are  of  similar  form,  whether  the 
planging  or  planting-out  system  is  adopted,  I  need  not  in  this 
place  consider  which  of  the  two  pkms  is  the  beat  The  form 
of  the  house  is  of  some  consequence.  From  all  that  I  have 
observed  on  this  point,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what 
is  called  lean-to  houses  are  the  best  for  the  growth  of  the  Pine 
Apple;  The  advantages  of  this  method  above  span-roofed  houses 
-Iflt,  Economy  of  frieL     It  is  evident  that  a  solid  brick 


wall  on  the  north  side  of  a  lean-to  house  will  keep  more  heat' In 
than  a  glass  wall,  and,  consequently,  there  will  be  less  heating 

Eower  required  to  keep  up  the  internal  atmosphere  to  its  proper 
eight.  2nd,  The  roof  of  a  lean-to  house  may  be  at  a  lower 
angle,  and,  consequently,  the  pit  may  be  nearly  level,  the  plants 
wifi  then  be  all  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  glass.  3rd,  The 
plants  in  such  a  house  oocuj^  the  best  position  for  growth.  In 
a  span-roof  the  widk  generaUy  is  in  the  centre  on  account  of 
head-room:  hence  the  best  space  for  plants  is  wasted.  "Whereas 
in  a  lean-to  the  back  walk  may  be  slated,  and  then  all  the  glazed 
part  will  be  occupied  by  the  plants.  Lastly,  When  the  plantp 
require  potting  they  are  easily  carried  into  the  warm  shm 
behind  a  lean-to  house;  whereas  in  a  span-roof  they  must  neoea- 
sarily  be  exposed  to  the  external  cold  whilst  bdng  carried  i6  the 
potting-shed. 

SizB  OF  THE  Horsi8.-*To  produce  about  one  hundred  fruits 
annually,  I  have  calculated  that  the  houses  should  be  respeotlvdy 
— fruiting-house,  60  feet ;  succession-house,  46  feet ;  and  nursing- 
bouse,  80  feet.  The  width  of  them  all  to  be  equal— that  is, 
14  feet.  That  will  give  8  fret  in  width  to  the  pita,  and  8  fret 
each  to  the  paths,  which  should  mn  all  round.  Each  house 
to  be  separated  by  a  glass  partition  and  glass  doors.  (Hie 
nursing-house  pit  will  necessarily  be  shortened  in  length  by 
the  cross  wall :  hence  I  set  it  down  as  26  feet  in  length.  As 
tbe  plants  will  be  small  at  thia  stage,  1  foot  ^part  in  the  row 
and  ^it  rows  longitudmally  will  give  ample  spaoe  for  180  planta. 
It  is  better  to  have  a  few  too  many  for  frar  of  aodd^ts  or 
frilures.  In  the  succession-house  there  will  be  no  oross  walk : 
hence  we  have  the  whole  space  occupied  by  tiie  pit  46  feet  long ; 
and  as  the  plants  will,  when  brought  into  it,  be  much  larger,  I 
plunge  them  at  1\  foot  apart,  and  put  th(nn  in  four  rows,  whKih 
give  the  number  to  fill  it  124.    In  this  pit  they  remain  till  they 
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sre  fit  for  the  firuitrng-honse  i  and  as  I  expect  they  will  then  be 
large  and  in  large  pots,  and  the  pit  is  56  feet  in  length,  being 
shortened  abont  4  feet  by  the  end  cross-walk  and  end  wall  in 
this  their  last  home,  I  aUow  them  folly  2  feet  in  the  row  from 
plant  to  plant,  whidi  giTcs  me  twenty-eight  in  a  row,  and  fonr 
rows,  of  course,  gives  112  fruiting  plants,  and  if  all  goes  on  well 
will  produce  that  number  of  fruits. 


Gronnd  Plan  and  Section  of  a  Frnltlng  Pine  Store,  60  feet  long  and  14  feet 
wide,  heated  by  hot-water  pipes. 

Some  of  my  vsadera  may  think  that  number  not  sufficient  for 
a  range  of  houses  45  yards  long,  but  if  the  number  is  less  the 
wei^  will  be  more.  Nothing  is  gained  by  growing  Pine  Apple 
plants  too  thick.  There  ought  always  to  be  sufficient  space  for 
the  leaves  to  haye  full  exposure  to  the  light.  They  are  then 
stout  and  broad  and  able  to  bear  their  own  weight  when  moyed ; 
wlMreas,  when  grown  very  thick  the  leayes  are  long,  thin,  and 
weak,  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  what  is  called  d»wn — some- 
thing like  seedlin|r  Cabbages  when  allowed  to  stand  too  long  in 
the  seed-bed.  SVery  grower  of  that  useful  esculent  knows 
that  if  his  Oabba^s  are  not  planted  out  at  least  half  a  yard 
apart  the  heads  will  be  small  and  almost  worthless.  So  it  is 
with  Pine  plants  grown  too  thick  in  the  pits,  whether  in  a 
muning,  succession,  or  fruiting  sta^ 

HumNG. — On  this  point  1  belieye  aU  growers 
of  the  Fine  Apple  agree  that  tiiere  is  no  mode 
equal  to  that  of  a  well-arranged  system  of  hot- 
water  pipes,  either  alone  or  in  conjtmction  with 
amoke-flnes.  1  think  it  is  a  pity  to  allow  all  the 
heat  from  the  fire  under  the  boiler  to  waste  its 
power  in  the  open  air  out  of  the  chimney  top.  My 
plan  is  to  haye  hot-water  pipes  in  sufficient,  quan- 
tity running  across  one  end,  on  the  front,  across 
the  other  end,  and  returning  the  same  way  to  the 
boiler.  The  smoke  from  the  fire  I  conduct  in  a 
flue  in  the  back  wall,  returning  back  once,  and 
^  ihenagain  to  the  chimney.  By  the  time  it  reaches 
I  the  chimney  the  heat  will  be  pretty  nearly  given 
out.  By  heating  this  wall  it  not  only  warms  the 
house  in  part,  but  also  the  potting-shed  behind. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  boilers  for  heating 
the  water  to  circulate  in  the  pipes.  Tubular 
boilers,  multitubular  boilers,  cannon  boilers,  and 
what  not ;  but  of  all  the  shapes  and  forms  give  me 
a  good  saddle  boiler.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  best, 
simple  in  form,  and  easily  set  and  heated,  holding 
enough  fiiel  to  last  through  the  longest  night. 
Hie  pipes  containing  the  water  should  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  4  inches  diameter,  and  there  should  be  four 
in  nmnber,  two  ascending,  and  two  descending,  and  as  the  seasons 
"ary  the  pipes  could  be  used  accordingly — that  is,  one  pair  might 

^  in  mild  weather,  and  the  whole  four  in  severe  tto%t.    This 
. '  j||[t  be  easily  managed  by  having  a  stop-cock  to  one  or  both 
ipairs  of  pipes. 

xnatmro   thi   Pits   fob   Bottom    Hiat. — The  common 

iodide  to  fill  the  pits  with  spent  tanner's  bark,  and  when 

*  managed  no  better  material  can  be  found ;  but  when 


tan  is  used  it  should  never  be  thrown  into  the  pita  direct  from 
the  tanyard,  especially  if  fresh  taken  out  of  the  tanner's  pits. 
It  shoiUd  be  osrted  home  and  laid  in  a  heap  either  undw  a  shed, 
or,  if  in  the  open  air,  covered  with  somethmg  that  will  turn  rain 
off  it.  In  this  state  it  should  remain  till  all  the  superfluous 
water  has  run  from  it,  and  a  fermentation  has  commenced,  then 
it  is  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  pit  inside  the  house,  and  then 
allowed  to  become  warm  before  the  plants  are  plunged  fai  it. 
This  refers,  of  course,  to  the  pits  of  a  new  range  of  houses  beinc 
filled  for  the  first  time.  AfUrwards  the  best  of  the  old  bark 
may  be  preserved  and  put  up  on  the  top  of  the  new  whenever 
the  heat  requires  to  be  renewed. — ^T.  Apflibt. 
(To  be  coniinued,) 


THE  OSAGE  OBANGE. 

Thb  only  method  of  bringing  this  tree  into  a  bearing  state 
would  be  to  place  it  in  a  13-inoh  pot  in  an  orchard-house^  not 
allowing  it  to  root  through,  but  starving  it  into  fruitfolness, 
always  rememberiug  that  the  fruit,  although  like  an  Orange,  like 
the  Apple  of  Sodom,  is  dry  and  utterly  uneatable.  It  does  net 
come  m>m  South  America,  as  stated  by  your  correspondent, 
page  496,  but  from  North  America.  It  is  perfectly  hardy.  I 
have  a  hedge  170  yards  long  growing  in  a  sandy  soiL  This  was 
planted  in  the  spring  of  1858,  and  was  killed  down  to  within  a 
foot  of  the  ground  last  winter  owing  to  the  shoots  beinff  quite 
unripe.  In  the  winter  of  1859  not  a  shoot  was  touched,  they 
were  ripened  by  the  preceding  warm  summer. — ^T.  B* 


THE  ONLY  KNOWN  USE  OF  CEXNOUNE. 

Ths  fruit  trees  in  my  orchard-house  have  been  much  blighted 
this  year,  the  tops  of  the  young  shoots  curl  up.  I  have,  I  think, 
destroyed  the  iij  now.  Not  being  able  to  smoke  the  house  in 
the  ordinary  way,  I  have  used  a  lady's  crinoline.  I  bought  a 
cheap  one  covered  with  glazed  calico,  pulled  it  up  round  a  pole, 
making  it  as  close  as  possible^  It  is  just  the  sise  to  cover  one  of 
Mr.  Rivers'  miniature  trees.  I  use  Gidney's  Fumigator,  and 
leave  on  the  crinoUne  tiU  the  next  morning,  I  then  syringe  the 
trees.  The  fiy  has  no  chance  against  the  tobacco  in  so  small  a 
space,  and  the  tree  does  not  appear  the  worse. — Kati. 


NEW  PLANTS  FEOM  JAPAN. 
lacBOgpBSMA.    LML 


Amovq  the  Conifers  sent  home  by  Mr.  J*.  G.  Yeitch  is  one 
which,  on  account  of  the  unusual  smallness  of  its  seeds.  Dr. 
Lindley  has  named  micratperma. 

3fr.  Yeitch  characterises  it  as  a  tree  from  40  feet  to  50  feet 
high,  with  foliage  resembling  the  Spruce  Fir  in  point  of  colour, 
and  very  glaucous  on  the  under  surface.  The  leaves  are  as  long 
as  those  of  A.  amabilis,  and  perfectly  silveiy  underneath.  It  was 
atHakodadu 
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TLMBKA   Fern  6TOYE    AND    QfiSENHOUSB 

Ik  refdrenoe  to  wliat  la  said  inrour  last^  Toluine^  page  460, 
let  me  state  tliat  I  hare  some  railing  oT  pjtcb.  Tme  which  has 
been  out  of  doors  for  at  least  fort^  y^an»  luicl  is  now  quite 
soQiid.  It  mf^  hare  had  three  or  four  costs  of  paint  during  the 
period.  Ihere  has  heen  no  ezvdatlon  of  resin  mote  ih^  is 
common  to  most  Pine  timber. 

Tht  resin  whtch  exudes  from  s«oh  wben  eipesed  to  the  sitn  is 
not  what  perrades  the  wood  as  in  pit(^  ^ine,  but  that  which 
has  accumulated  £rom  the  elTeots  of  vamr^  or  disease  duriBg  ihe 
growth  of  the  tree — &^.,  at  knots^  which  are  the  ends  of  dead 
branches  oyergrown  by  the  stem,  and  where  the  bark  has  been 
injured. 

I  am  not  aware  that  pitch  Pine  has  anv  afliuity  for  dry  rot 
more  than  Oak.  I  httvt  ^wi^  &fti^eBe&  it  induced  by  cir« 
omnstaneet  independent  of  the  naton  ^f  the  tiaaber. 

Gn^re  awa.  he  bo  doiitbt  about  tlw  ynitte  of  ^dod  red  deal  for 
the  '9kO¥e  or  any  out^-deer  poraDse  0»  trhioh  it  is  suitably  out 
of  the  ground.  Pitch  l^im  will  ttattd  tkto  fMvod  ahnoet  as  wall 
asOak.— K 

iAb  1  see  in  yoar  kst  Nun^ber  tliat  k  \Borres|Mtodent's  ihqmries 
about  thcTlEirietieB  of  wood  fit  for  pknt-honse  building  haye  not 
been  answered  satis^fadionly,  I  beg  to  oifer  a  fern  nmarks. 

f  n  a  specification  good  red  deal  means  noDiing ;  if  Baltic  is 
added  it  is  a  different  affair.  We  most  eotidemti  nH  Anoertckm 
timber,  although  the  carpenter  will  i«y  it  works  to  easily  &hd 
takes  such  a  good  face.  Got  tenbei^g  yellow  deal  is,  although  last- 
ing, to  be  rejected  ;  as  a  sash-bar  it  will  twist  till  it  strains  the 
glM,  laid  ^on  the  fin*  fro0t  breaks  it.  Meniel  doeB  sot  dbme 
ao  .good  as  it  used  to  do,  but  nore  like  white  timber.  Pantzic, 
although  rather  hard  to  work,  will  outlast  a^y  fir  I  haye  eeen. 
Of  aourse,  no  one  would  think  of  workii^  sap }  if  it  is  ot^'eotad 
to  M  being  difficult  to  ci^  into  small  aash-bars,  Orega  or  Peters- 
borg  sore  both  good  and  fine.  When  pocket  money  was  short  I 
aat  down  to  work  and  nuule  aome  yit-lights»  twenty  years  since, 
and  they  ave^  with  the  vioflption  of  the  bottom  of  two  sadi-bars, 
as  good  as  new.  Mr.  Bobson'*  ol^tiom  to  Oak  will  be  oyeroome 
if  the  plank  is  w^  seasoned  before  being  eat,  tkree-inch  plank 
will  take  quite  twelve  months^ 

I  think  it  a  good  plan  to  thickly  smear  the  tenons  of  sashes 
with  good  white  lead  when  they  are  put  together.  Carpenters 
are  too  fond  of  narrow  rabbets  in  their  bars.  They  are  little 
trouble  and  look  neat ;  but  flie  ghiner  has  to  cut  in  the  glass 
yery  light,  and  maeh  misi^iiaf  MMe^neatiy  Aises. — H.  B. 


HEATING  A  VINEEY  BY  A  PIPE-FLUE. 

I  AH  thinking  of  beating  a  yinery  so  as  to  giye  some  assistance 
to  the  ripening  of  the  Grapes,  and  to  secure  my  bedding  stuff 
from  frost.  My  house  is  83^  feet  long  and  13  feet  wide,  9i  feet 
high  at  back,  and  3i  feet  at  front.    I  am  anxious  to  know  if 

f  lazed  or  terra  cotta  pipes  of  six-inch  bore  would  answer  for  a 
ue,  by  haying  8  feet  or  9  feet  of  brick  flue  nearest  the  furnace, 
as  cheapness  is  a  great  object,  provided  it  is  permanent.  I 
purpose  haying  the  furnace  at  the  back  of  the  house  at  one  end, 
and  to  bring  the  flue  under  the  fioor,  by  the  door,  then  along  the 
front,  and  return  by  the  back  to  the  chimney  at  the  furnace.  I 
haye  a  walk  sunk  18  inches  de^  and  2  feet  wide,  within  3  feet 
of  the  front  of  the  house.  Should  I  bring  the  pipes  (if  they 
answer)  alone  ather  the  walls  of  this  walk,  or  could  I  bring 
them  along  the  floor  nefET  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  make 
them  useful  for  bottom  heat  if  I  build  a  pit  m  my  house?  I 
shall  be  most  thankful,  if  you  think  the  pipes  sufficiently  strong 
to  rraist  the  heat,  if  you  ssy  what  is  the  best  material  to  use  at 
the  joints  to  staunch  them,  and  if  tbey  can  conyeniently  be 
cleansed  of  soot,  &c.,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  sink  the  furnace 
lower  than  the  flue  at  the  doorway.  I  Know  the  return-flue 
should  be  higher  than  the  furnace. — EjiTE. 

[We  h«ve  not  had  mwch  espenemoe  in  eartheawvre  pipes, 
but  baye  seen  them  answer.  The  greatest  diffiouhy  is  in  fetting 
the  cement  to  adhere  properly  to  the  joints^  which  it  is  unwilling 
to  do  to  a  glazed  sunaoe.  Bat  six-ineh  pipes  will  no^t  do ;  let 
then  be  nine-incli,  or  even  a  foot  wo«id  be  better ;  and  theenpjb,  or 
at  least  tke  angle  turning*,  k«d  better  be  bndpwork;  and  voarraage 
the  coyen  as  to  take  off  smd  permit  sweeping  the  whole  k&gth  of 
pipe-flue  without  disturbing  it.      We  haye  two  ' 


16  Iset  l^g,  healed  an  this  »ann«r,  the  pi|ieB  being  Portland 
eealenit,  and  1  foot  in  diameter,  llf  you  ran  yo«r  floe  fivst  alcng 
the  itoixt  wsSland  retvm  it  at  the  end,  and  eloee  ^ong  the  \mtk 
wiaU,  you  will  hwe  room  in  the  centiw  lor  a  bed  alMNit  5  laet 
wide,  which  being  filM  with  feimunimg  mtorial  will  hei^  to 
haat  tfaa  house,  ftttd  be  «f  fpreet  asryica  to  the  Vines,  and  will  be 
of  inflnite  seryice  in  supplying  heat  to  bedding  fdants  iiMitiii|, 
to  be  forced  on.  In  the  early  part  of  winter  it  would  be  better 
not  to  haye  much  bottom  heat,  the  drier  heat  being  more  useful 
in  preserying  plants  5  but  by  the  middle  or  end  of  January  you 
may  bc^in  to  force  if  you  want  to  increase  your  bedding  stuff 
to  any  great  extent,  and  from  then  up  to  the  end  of  AprU  yom* 
house,  paths,  and  all,  will  likely  be  crowded.  If  you  haye 
good-fitting  earthenware  pipes,  perhaps  white  lead  would  make 
as  good  a  joint  as  anything ;  but  cement  may  be  tried.  As 
pipes  of  twelTC'lttch  diameter  of  Portland  cement  only  cost 
some  It.  6d,  per  foot  run,  and  the  joints  require  yery  little 
settmg,  this  will  perhaps  be  as  cheap  as  anything.  When  yoa 
first  light  a  fire  in  a  house  heated  by  a  flue,  let  some  of  the 
yentilators  be  ojaen^  as  there  is  always  en  offensiye  yapour 
arising  from  a  ^le  when  the  fire  is  first  lit,  and  perhaps  an 
escape  of  smoke  firom  eyen  the  best-managed.  It  is  certainly 
better  for  the  fireplace  to  be  lower  than  any  portion  of  the  fine ; 
but  the  floe  may  dip  gradually  at  a  doorway,  or  any  other  place 
in  its  course.  Ayoid  abrupt  turnings,  and  as  the  smoke  rolls 
along  the  upper  side  of  the  flue  let  tbero  be  no  obstruction,  touch 
as  a  direct  perpendicular  descent,  in  its  course.  Attention  to  these 
little  matters  will  insure  success.] 


WOEK  EOE  THE  WEEE!. 

KITCHBN  GABDBN. 

Aft  ^^soHMftier  ofOfm  ave  reBBoyed,caasNffesaid  d^r  or  tranch 
tJhettvomiid  before  the  atttomaal  iwHm  set  in;  in  stiff  soils  tins 
is  of  thegMsitoit  imfKntaooe.  Weeds  at  this  season  aM  wy 
trovMssone  if  any  hare  been  allowed  to  drop  th«r  eeeds  iwsing 
t^  iraaniDer.  The  autdnm^sown  craps  vnet  be  kept  dear  Df 
thesi^  Kxr  ihey  will  be  soon  «ryemm  by  ihesn.  Bemwrve  or  dig  in 
^  decided  ieawss,  ssd  all  litter  thatarfTords  faai^Niar  te  aiags. 
jii^fcjfcefas,  isut  down  the  fiower-etettiB  of  the  late  phurtatiODs  as 
SdOA  as<deiie  fi^h,  and  keep  Hie  phnts  fres  firmn  decajiried  kanrtas. 
CM&o^e,  •oeiftincie  to  phrat  out  tdie  nain  erops.  Keep  the  late 
leed-be^  fine  fiwm  weeds.  <Ceijp*Jei«Nis,  the  green  pods  of  <he 
iarge  to  be  (gathered  iif  (fehere  are  any  apiprehsnsioiis  ef  firoat. 
Oarro4*,  tlijghtly  thin  the  avtunm  eowing,  and  keep  them  ^ee 
from  weeds.  As  soon  as  the  nain  <orop8  are  foil  grown  tiiey 
should  be  tiAmi  up.  Oaut^Utwert^  contnMie  to  prick  ooft  the  , 
young  plants  under  hand-glssees  asMl  hi  frames.  A  lew  »ay  he 
potted  in  small  pots  sod  placed  in  a  frame  where  they  ean  fastye 
an  abundsnoe  of  air  and  light,  and  be  protected  from  exoeasiye 
wet.  Celery,  a  f eW  rews  of  that  wlaeAi  is  reared  for  immediate 
use  to  be  earthed  vp  to  the  fWl  extent  of  the  kayes.  It  should 
at  all  times  be  thoroughly  dry  before  earning,  or  it  wBl  eoon 
rot.  Lettuce,  plant  seme  of  the  Cabbage  kind  for  winter  vmb 
into  frames  as  they  become  nnooeupied.  The  eod  in  whkh  thay 
are  planted  to  be  te^  light;  hot  little  air  to  be  giyen  until  tibe 
plants  begin  to  grow.  JPHck  out  on  a  srmrm  border  some  of  t^ 
Cos  kinds,  preyiovs  to  pbsitiag  them  where  they  are  to  Tesudn 
through  the  winter.  Mmshroomt,  keeq^  the  owl-door  beds  pro- 
tected from  hesnry  nans  by  4  g«od  cotering  of  Hiter.  Mainfeain 
a  regular  degree  of  heat  in  houses  containing  beds,  and  gtnrd 
against  dryness.  Oa^Mts,  atightly  thin  the  autumn  sawing  whan 
they  are  a  f^  inehes  hi^.  Immediaitely  the  main  summer 
crops  are  done  growing,  pull  them  up  and  house  them  when  dry. 
Parsley  f  cut  down  a  portion  of  the  spring  sown,  so  that  it  mmj 
shoot  again  beforo  winter.  Pot  some  g«ed  roots  to  place  in  Ssiy 
warm  house  for  fumWhing  a  supply  during  seyere  weather. 
Potatoes,  contvane  to  take  np  the  crops  as  they  reaeh  lustturity. 
Sort  them  before  they  are  housed,  as  it  will  saye  m«ch  fidwre 
trouble  and  waste.  SeuUthet,  shghtly  thin  the  late  sowings  of 
the  Spanish  soviis.  If  a  suoeession  of  the  eomrnon  sorts  is 
reamed,  a  eowing  shocdd  be  made  in  a  frame.  Sjmmdk,  thin 
the  winter  crop,  leaying  the  pisnts  about  9  inches  from  eae)- 
other.  Keep  them  free  from  weeds.  Tomatoet,  should  there  ' 
any  apprehensions  of  a  frost,  the  nnripe  fnrit  to  foe  o«t  f 
plsced  in  some  dry  warm  place  to  ripen.  Fresh  phi»tatiq||j 
CtMtnfes  and  LMmce  shionld  be  frequently  examined,  «( 
that  ^hoop  without  an  appevent  cause  should  be  esaql^  if 
the  roots,  WhsM^  very  probably,  a  grsrb  will  he  foundr 
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not  destroyed,  will  continoA  ita  ravBgetk     XatUi  up  the  phft* 
tatioiii  of  iroccolif  a»  tkey  will  now  be  grojiriDg  n^^j^ 

FLOWXB  OARDSN. 

This  MMom  hM  been  meet  aospivtous  for  the  flower  gatrden. 
The  meieeB  of  oolour  Btfil  retain  aome  brilliancj,  and  but  for  the 
fiilUng  of  the  learea  we  might  deoeive  onrselvea  into  the  impression 
that  the  summer  was  not  jet  orer ;  but,  alas !  for  the  transient 
nature  of  all  snblunaiy  thmgs !  in  a  few  more  nights  we  maj  be 
Tiiited  by  a  frost  which  wUi  laj  prostrate  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
gaMlens.  As  there  are  many  plants  of  which  it  wul  be  desirable 
to  preserre  some  of  the  old  stock  fbr  blooming  next  year,  it  will 
h%  prudent  to  pot  them  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  place  them 
in  A  gentle  bottom  heat,  or  in  a  close  pit,  until  they  are  somewhat 
eetabliahed  in  their  pots.  Look  over  the  arrangement  of  your 
bade,  and  mark  and  learn  the  errora  of  commission  and  omission. 
Beonre  what  ia  good  to  add  to  next  year's  display,  but  remember 
that  novelty  and  excellenoe  do  no<?  always  go  hand  in  hand. 

FBUIT  OABSBK. 
The  firuit  on  the  trees  to  be  looked  over  frequently,  ao4  to  be 
gathered  as  it  becomes  fit ;  for  if  left  to  get  orer^ripe  it  ialiaUa 
to  be  blown  down  and  bruised  when  high  winds  oecur.  Aa 
aome  decaying  fruit  is  fi^enerally  to  be  found  for  a  few  weeks 
after  being  stored,  it  is  adrisable  to  look  orer  them  occasionally, 
and  to  remore  such  fruit  Where  it  is  intended  to  plant  any 
fruit  trees  this  season,  the  ground  should  be  prepared  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  and  any  fresh  soil  to  be  used  for  plantmg 
ahmild  be  thoroagUy  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather^  so 
aa  to  bi»e  it  in amdJow  atato  when  wanted  foruae^ 

OBSBNHOUSS  iiTD  COVaXBYATOBT. 
"Where  there  are  many  stove  plants  in  the  conserratorj,  ilk 
will  be  necessary,  if  the  weai^ier  ia  cold  and  wet,  to  use  a  Uttle 
fire  heat ;.  but  it  is  necessary  to  be  aa  spanng  of  this  aa  possible^ 
especially  if  there  ace  other,  things  in  the  houae  likely  to  be 
injured  by  being  kept  too  warm.  Use  weak  manure  water  for 
SalTia  splendens  and  geeneraBfloitt  so  as  to  preserre  tho  plants  in 
a  TigoroDs  state,  and  to  keep  them  blooming  as  long>  as  possible. 
The  (%ine8e  Chrysanthemums  will  ahp«tly  give  a  foature  to  the 
general  display.  Large  planta  may  be  taken  up  in  ahowQiy 
weather,  potted,  and  kept  in  a  close  framo  or  pit  for  a  waek  ok 
two,  when  they  will  flower  equally  well  with  others. 

Pm  AMD  TMAMiE^ 

Oontinne'to  alford  the  yonng  stock  in  these  strueiiu'es  camM 
attention,  and  eadearoiir  to  get  it  weH  rooted  and  strong  without 
kaepiog  it  ao  does  or  warm  aa  to  render  it  sappy  and  liabfo  to 
damp  off  on  the  ftwt  approach  of  winterly  weather,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  stock  got  up  kto  in  aotamn,  and  then  stored  awinr 
ua  oold  pits  for  the  wiator.  Admit  air  freely,  therefore,  to  all 
plants  that  are  rooted  sufloieatly  to  bear  it  without  flagging. 
Xfewly-potted  off  plants  to  be  placed  on  a  gentle  bottom  heat  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  roots,  but  sufficient  air  to  be  giren 
to  prerent  anything  like  weakly  growth.  Cuttings  of  Scarlet 
Gkraniums,  &c.,  may  be  still  pnt  in  w^iera  it  ia  considered  that 
the  stock  of  these  ia  likely  to  be  deficient.  Seeure  aa  many 
cuttings  aa  possible  of  m  scarce  pknta  which  it  ie  deairahb  to 
increase^  wlule  there  is  a  lair  chance  of  rootn^  them. 

W.KB4VB. 


DOINGS  OF  THB  LAST  WEEK. 


TBEVdmro  up  ground  where  tht  main  eoop  of  Okitone  had 
grown*  adding  a  little  light  mamre  to  the  aurface,  forking  it  in, 
and  after  rolling  the  ground  with  •  hpht  w«odea  eoUerv  to  break 
the  knots  of  soil,  and  prevent  potohmg  with  tfaa  foet,  planting 
out  the  main  crop  of  Cabbala  for  nest  spring  and  early  svmmer, 
using  chiefly  the  Matchless  for  this  pnrpoee,  aa  giving  early 
heads  and  a  large  return  in  little  room.  Watered  when  planted, 
and  dnated  round  the  planta  with  aoot  and  lime,  to  prerent  any 
sl^gs  remaining  baring  a  pleasant  nibble  at  the  iweet  |onng 
pknta.  The  rolling  of  the  ground  aa  abore  speeifie d  ha? ing  also 
tQ»e  refiarenoe  to  these  slimT  gentry,  ae  without  compressing  tho 
gromd  mo^  the  refuges  whidi  they  so  nuich  like  under  ekda 
are  nwch  lessened ;  and  if  picking  them  up  in  a  morning  or 
erening,  or  trapping  with  Lsttoca  lea^es^  or  entioiag  with 
brewers'  grains  are  resorted  to,  they  may  also  get  theae  ailurinf 
motsels  more  eaaily  without  touching  the  young  planta  i»  tiwir 
rsiite. 

A  great  ado  all  this  truly,  about  common  Cabhageft  s  bnt  to 


hare  Cabbagea  when  wanted,  eren  enoh  eommon  things  need 
attenlioti,  aa  a  good  mssiy  found  to  their  cost  last  season,  when 
there  was  a  deficieacy  oi  these  Cabbagea  when  wanted.  We 
will  nlant  some  more  a  month  later,  in  <^er  that  if  the  winter 
should  be  rery  aefirere»  and  the  ft*oet  i^ery  early,  they  may  esc^ie 
from  being  in  a  slighUy  decayed  state,  when  those  {Wanted  out 
now  might  suffer  from  being  so  full  of  juice  and  growing  freely. 

Planted  out  aJao  Lettuces  and  Bndirea  in  open  ground,  and 
in  tnrf  pita  where  a  little  proteotipn  could  be  given  ^em. 
Cleared  away  all  Peaa  that  no  more  gathering  could  be  got  from. 
Puttiog  past  t^se  taluable  aorta  that  had  any  poda  nearly  ripe, 
to  bathnahed  out  on  a  wet  di^,  and  digging  the  ground  and 
filling  with  usefol  antnmn  and  winter  crops,  so  that  no  space 
sbouhl  be  empty,  and,  besides)  few  thinga  gire  a  garden  a  more 
woehegnsa,  cardeaa,  anaighUy  appearance  than  rows  or  quarters 
of  dso^png^  oropa  of  Peaa.  Aa  unHke  oar  neighbours  in  Ireland^ 
and  aome  parte  of  Bnghmd  and  Sbotlaod^  we  have  had  fow  down- 
cornea  of  rain  that  would  thovoughly  drench  the  crepe.  Watered 
Celery  ^sotually,  aad  when  soaked  in  put  on  aa  inch  or  so  of 
soil  to  keep  tiie  moisture  in,  and  earthed  up  a  little  more  for 
succession  for  table,  giying  that  previously  an  extra  watering,  and 
in  order  to  keep  the  heads  sweet  and  clean  placed  a  few  ashes 
close  to  the  stems.  Gathered  more  l^omatoes,  pickling  Cu* 
oumbsca,  Su^  regulated  the  latter  a  litHs,  and  Tegetable  Mar- 
rewi^  tO|>^drsssing  those  Cucumber  plaate  in  pote  that  are  to 
h^e  a  little  heat  when  neecbd^  and  weat  through  the  old 
Oabbage^uartera,  xamoxxue  all  apM  Cabbages  that  nobody  cares 
about  aoiw^  aad  all,  decayed  and  deoaymg  learea  to  the  robbish* 
hea^  wham  with  sJhort  graae  aad  refoee  frem  the  potting-bendi, 
and  piekiogafrom  flewer-lMdB,  a  naee  nianure^eap  wiH  be  formed^ 
and  thehsafcgsnoMtei  will  be  enough  to  deetroy  aU  seed  weeds. 
Hoed  and  forked  aneh  ground*  as  it  oenldbe  heat  managed,  and 
nua  the  Butoh  boa  thronah  the  hatshen  garden,  af  moist  days 
ma(f  now  be  expected,  and  it  ia  mwch  eaaier  to  ^  rid  of  weeda 
when  they,  are  six  linea  in  height,  or  afanost  imperceptible,  Hhtai 
whe«  th^  see  6  indiea^  to  say  nothing  of  6^  feet,  to  which 
height  some  foncsfol:  people  aUow  them  to  rise  before  they  think 
theaa  big  aad  gigantie  enoo^  to  be  worthy  of  combating  with 
thflit:  deatcMtina  akillL 


Qot  throng  the  Strawbsrry^becfcs  at  last— 4t  should  hare  been 
dene  earher^  but  better  late  than  neyef^  Alt  runners  were 
removed  froaa  plants  put  out  thia  last  seeson — say  March  and 
onwarda.  In  aadition  to  that,  older  planta  rising  two  and  three 
yeara  old  were  thinned  out  a  Uttl^  the  smaller  buds  hmg 
ranoired  and  the  stcongeet  and  boldeat  left  and  al  the  leaTea 
attariied  to  them,  which  leayes  are  beginniBg  to  brown  sooner 
thia  asaaon  than  uaual,  showiag  signs  of  ripenees  of  bud  and  an 
eady  winter  Planta  ao  thinned  wtU  bear  well  a  great  many 
years,  and  hardly  oyer  wear  out  if  famished  with  top-dressing 
eyery  winter.  Our  usual  time,  howewiv  i«  to  take  three  years, 
chiefly  that  we  may  brine  on  our  ground  for  relation  of  crops, 
ae  Carrots,  Ac.,  dearly  like  to  follow  deep-trench^  Strawberry- 
beds,  and  all  the  Cabbage  tribe  like  to  follow  Oniona.  We  follow 
the  aboye  course  with  our  Strawberriea,  because  onr  ground  ia 
close  and  stiff  and  rather  cold,  and  we  should  V>M  and  not  gain 
anything  by  remoying  any  leayes  ^m  the  planto  left.  When 
thua  d^red,  the  ground  waa  forked  slightly  en  the  surfSsce,  and 
when  conyenient  we  will  pull  some  fresn.  soil  to  the  orowne,  and 
place  some  rough  m^nrg  between  the  rowa  Whilit  under 
such  circumstances  we  would  conaider  the  cutting  or  mowing  off 
the  leayes  of  a  Strawbeny-quarter  aa  an  act  of  barhariam,  we 
would  not  consider  such  practice  lo  thoroughly  outrageoua  aa 
some  cotemporaries  aflbm  under:  ordinary  circunutances.  We 
hare  seen  Strawberry  planta  attain  a  large  size  in  rich,  Hght  aoil ; 
and  in  a  dry  siunmer  the  leayes  wUl  be  browned  by  Auguat  and 
yield  nothing  to  the  ripening  and  swelling  of  the  buds.  In  suck 
a  caae  we  would  not  Aesitato  to  cleat  the  rows  of  most  of  their 
leayea  aa  soon  as  the  fruit  waa  gathered  and  runnera  secured,  and 
if  cither  a  good  watering  or  a  gopd  mulching  could  be  giyen,  we 
should  expect  to  haye  nice  green  leares  close  to  the  ground,  and 
fine  plump  buds  before  winter,  instead  of  bmwn,  dried*tq>  foJiage 
waring  in  the  breeze,  and  staryed  little  pin-headed  buds  at  their 
base.  In  one  word,  we  haye  seen  cases  where  a  scythe  judiciously 
used,  kept  high  enough  above  the  buds,  might  be  a  very  proper 
waapoa  to  nee  hewever  barhareus }  ImI  ia  most  good  Strawberry 
sgila^  eoaaiating  of  atotng  Inana  with  a  touch  of^e^a<&eeiyc| 
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of  clay  to  give  it  oomp«ctneB8,  anything  like  the  cutting  down  of 
the  foliaee  bj  scythe  or  otherwise,  must  not  be  thought  of,  if 
fine  contmuoiis  crops  are  desirable.  The  circumstances  of  the 
case  must  regulate  our  practice,  rather  than  the  sweeping 
assertions  of  aulhorities  howcTer  otherwise  trustworthy.  Ko 
authority  ought  cTer  to  lessen  the  necessity  for  thinking  and 
considenng  for  ourselTce. 

Went  oyer  a  second  time  Strawberry  plants  in  pots,  removing 
every  vestige  of  a  weed,  and  every  mite  of  a  runner,  and  using 
manure  water  when  any  is  necessary ;  and  as  now  the  dews  are 
getting  heavy,  have  placed  a  pinch  of  soot  over  the  surface  of  each 
pot  that  the  virtue  may  be  washed  in,  and  in  a  few  days  will 
give  each  plant  a  pinch  of  guano.  These  plants  were  very  small 
when  potted,  but  they  are  now  large  enough  to  my  fancy,  with 
bold  buds  standing  above  rather  than  below  the  rims  of  the  pots, 
and  the  soil  almost  as  firm  as  a  brick  being  so  full  with  roots. 
£ro  long  all  attempts  at  mere  growth  must  he  relinquished,  and 
October  must  ohidiy  be  devotod  to  ripening  the  buds  by  giving 
all  the  sun  possible,  and  allowing  no  more  water  than  will  keep 
the  leaves  from  flagging,  and  for  that  little  will  be  needed.  For 
want  of  better  arrangements  the  pots  should  soon  be  laid  on 
their  broad  sides  in  heavy  showers,  as  it  wiU  be  easier  to  water 
than  to  keep  them  dry. 

VBTTIT  OASDEK. 

Went  over  all  fruit  trees,  as  dwarf  bushes  and  standards,  re- 
moving laterals,  breastwood,  shortening  shoots,  and  even  cutting 
leaves  in  two  of  Peaches  getting  a  little  too  strong,  to  arrest 
growth  and  assist  the  maturation;  and  for  this  purpose  all 
miit  trees  in  pots,  as  Feadies,  Apricots,  &o.,  under  glass,  will 
have  little  water,  and  all  the  sun  possible,  whflst  to  give  the  sun 
more  power  the  air  will  now  be  diminished  to  a  point  of  safety 
in  all  sunny  days.  Only  let  us  get  such  wood  as  hard  as  Oak 
twigs  and  no  danger  of  having  plenty  of  bloom-buds.  A  few 
I^a  in  the  open  air  have  been  dressed,  to  allow  of  this  sun 
action.  Our  crop  this  season  has  been  scanty,  though  the  indi- 
vidual fruits  were  good ;  but  this  is  of  less  consequence,  as  ti^e 
second  crop  in  the  Fig-house  is  producing  abundantly,  though 
the  fruit  are  not  so  fine  as  in  the  first  crop.  Some  plants  in  pots 
in  a  cold  house  will  have  to  be  moved  to  a  warmer  place  to  per- 
fect their  fruit.  Some  of  them  are  the  SUigleUm^  which  came 
out  lately  as  a  new,  white,  small  Fig ;  though  now  having  grown 
it,  I  find  it  the  same  as  I  discarded  years  ago,  partly  because  I 
had  too  much  of  it,  having  Uie  name  of  Baofioo  and  some  other 
aliases,  and  which  has  been  grown  for  some  generations  at 
Brockett  Hall,  in  Hertfordshire.  It  is  a  fine,  splendid,  small^ 
white  Fig,  and  I  understand  Mr.  Eufilt,  the  able  gardener  there, 
succeeds  in  having  fruit  from  it  almost  continuously — ^at  least  as 
with  other  kinds  he  gets  a  good  first  crop,  whilst  in  my  case 
and  that  of  some  other  friends,  we  have  mainly  to  content  our- 
selves with  a  second  crop,  the  first  crop  having  such  a  tendency 
to  drop  when  very  smalL  Any  hint  on  this  subject  would  be 
desirable. 

SOADS  Ain>  WAXES. 

Cleaned  the  sides  of  carriage  roads  that  there  might  be  neat- 
ness outside  as  well  as  inside ;  swept  and  rolled  the  walks,  that 
they  might  be  smooth  and  easy  for  the  feet  as  well  as  nice  to 
look  at,  as  I  think  a  piece  of  lawn  quite  as  useful  to  walk  on,  and 
far  more  pleasant  to  look  at  than  a  walk  rough  with  worm-heaps, 
and  so  men  that  really  you  can  hardlj  make  out  whether  it  was 
intended  for  gravel  or  lawn.  In  this,  as  well  as  many  other 
matters,  well  done  is  easy  done.  There  is  hardly  a  place  of  any 
size  where  the  walks  are  not  far  too  numerous.  T^^lk-making, 
merely  for  walk-making,  has  been  a  perfect  frenzy,  and  altogether 
apart  from  neatness  or  utility.  In  some  fine  places  you  may 
stand  and  count  numbers  of  them  within  tiie  reach  of  your 
vision,  when  one  or  two  would  serve  all  the  purposes.  That 
makes  walks  an  indispensable  evil;  for,  in  fine  scenery,  even  a  fine 
walk,  or  a  fine  road,  is  such  a  break  up  as  to  be  in  itself  an 
evil,  and  only  to  be  allowed  when  kept  nice,  and  its  seen  utility 
and  necessity  demonstrated.  As  the  walk-makinff  time  is  now 
approaching,  our  readers  will  do  well  to  consider  now  they  can 
keep  those  the^  have  in  the  best  possible  condition,  instead  of 
increasing  their  number,  or  allowing  some  to  remain  as  so  many 
shallow  cutches,  for  canning  off  the  surface  water  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

PLAKTB  niBSB  OLASS. 

Fresh  arranged  conservatory,  removing  everything  the  least 
£ided;  repotted  Cinerarias,  Oalceolarias,  Geraniums,  and  Humeas, 


and  top-dressed  hard-wooded  plants  previously  to  housing  them 
ere  long.  Eepotted  also  Chinese  and  other  Primulas,  tied  out 
young  Pelargoniums,  picked  over  the  fiower-beds,  which,  especially 
the  (^ceolarias  lately  so  fine,  suffered  much  from  the  storm  of 
Sunday,  and  continued  propagating  bedding  plants  as  much  as 
could  be  got  at,  placing  them  m  cold  pits  and  frames  that  they 
might  not  be  drawn  weakly.  We  noticed  two  or  three  friends 
trying  Golden  Chain  in  heat.  We  hope  they  may  succeed.  It 
does  best  struck  cool  and  aiir  with  us  at  this  season.  In  spring 
it  strikes  well  in  heat,  thou^n  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  we 
like  to  strike  Cineraria  maritima,  as  already  detailed,  yet  in  case 
the  frost  should  be  again  severe  in  winter,  we  haveput  in  some 
cuttings,  and  will  secure  some  of  the  old  roots.  We  notice  that 
last  week's  seedlings  of  the  above  are  recommended  as  the 
best.  They  certainly  occasion  far  less  trouble,  but  they  are 
anything  but  best.  I  have  some  500  feet  of  them,  but  yon  can 
detect  a  plant  raised  from  a  cutting  ever  so  far  off  among  them. 
My  impression  is,  that  the  plants  require  two  ojr  three  years  to 
get  their  nice  white  colour.  The  seedlings  have  a  duU,  grayish 
appearance,  instead  of  the  rich  silver  white  appearance  of  those 
raised  from  cuttings.  Seedlings,  however,  are  good,  though  not 
best. — E.  F. 


TRADE  LISTS  EECEIVED. 

DescripHve  Catalogue  of  a  Selection  of  Bases,  hy  WUUam 
Paul,  Cheshunt  Nurseries^  WaUkam  Oross.'-Mr,  William  Paul 
has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  great  Eose  authorities,  and 
we  have  in  this  catalogue  a  description  of  the  Eoses  in  hia 
collection,  which  appears  to  be  not  only  a  large  but  also  a 
select  one. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  a  Selection  of  Eoses,  hy  Paul  ^  Som^ 
Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, — This  is  an  excellent  descriptive  cata- 
logue, and  contains  a  very  complete  collation  of  all  the  beat 
Eoses  in  cultivation. 

A  Catalogue  of  Bulbs  and  New  Plants,  hv  James  8,  Pike, 
Winchmore  Bill, — This  is  a  good  selection  of  all  the  choicest 
new  things  in  the  way  of  florists*  and  general  nursery  stock. 

Godwin  ^  SotCs  Abridged  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees  and 
General  Nursery  Stock,  Ashbourne,  is  a  small  pamphlet  of  ten 
pages. 

A  Catalogue  of  "Foreign  and  Native  Grape  Vines,  bg  Win,  R, 
Prince  Sf  Co.,  Flushing,  near  New  Tork.—ln  this  catalogue  we 
have  a  record  of  the  names  of  844  varieties  of  Vines,  of  whicH 
243  are  native  American  sorts  whose  qualities  have  been  Mlj 
proved.  What  the  merits  and  charakers  of  these  243  kincfa 
are  we  should  be  glad  to  know ;  but  if  they  are  all  possessed  of 
the  characteristic  foxy  flavour,  there  cannot  be  much  room  for 
variety.  We  should  like  to  know  sometlung  more  about  theae 
Amencan  Ghrapes. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

•ii*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "Journal  ot  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman.*'     By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.     All 
eommunications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solelg  to  The 
XdUors  of  the  **Jommal  of  Horticulture,  ^c,"  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  B.C. 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  wiU  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  ]Bee  sutgeots,  if  thc^  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications. 
We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unlesa  imder 
very  special  circumstances. 
VuraaT  {An  old  Subscriber,  Brighton),— In  converting  your  greenhonse 
into  A  grapery,  pUnt  the  Vinei  oppeaite  the  nl^en  inside.    The  two  White 
Grapes  to  grow  with  yonr  eight  Black  Hambnrgha  had  better  be  one  Royal 
MoBcadlne  and  one  Buckland  Sweetwater.    Ton  do  not  state  yonr  sabtoU, 
bnt  the  border  mntt  be  nearly  3  feet  deep  and  well  drained.    If  yon  refer  to 
onr  Ko.  18,  page  178,  K.S.,  yon  will  find  foil  directions  for  making  the  border. 
Spidsbs  ov  CucuMBam  Lsav  (OMcum{«)  .—The  gardener  was  quite  correet, 
they  hare  nothing  to  do  with  yonr  miserably  afflicted  Cnonmber  leaves. 
They  are  swarming  with  r$d  spider.    The  air  of  the  firames  has  been  kept 
too  dry.    Syringing  under  the  leaves  with  salphnr  mixed  in  so^;>snds  will  be 
yonr  only  remedy. 

Vaxiboatbd  Balm  (A  Suhseriber,  Bra4ford).'-^lt  woold  not  eome  true 

firom  seed.    For  seven  stampa  yon  can  hare  from  onr  office  **Qreenhoiisaa 

for  the  Many,*'  and  at  page  48  is  a  description  of  Aniott*s  store,  and  ether 

I  BMdes  of  heating  too  lengthy  for  as  to  extract 
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Wo&KS  OK  THB  CccuMBKK  (51  A ,  fl  SuhscriheT  from  the  Commence' 

ni«n/)— Both  the  books  yon  mention  are  out  of  print,  but  mty  be  met  with 
at  the  second-hand  book-ahops.  The  directions  given  in  the  Cottage  Oar- 
dener's  Dictionary  are  by  a  good  authority. 

Building  a  Vutbrt  [An  Old  5Mft*crt*ffr),— Ton  propose  building  a  rlnery 
60  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide  in  Yorkshire.  If  the  natural  advantages  of 
your  place  be  good,  we  see  no  reason  why  your  undertaking  may  not  become 
a  good  investment  if  you  go  the  right  way  to  work.  First  ot  all,  secure  good 
dr  linage  ;  and  though  you  mention  you  do  not  intend  to  heat  the  house  at 
first,  still  let  the  mode  of  heating  it  be  considered  at  the  time  of  building,  as 
It  will  most  likely  have  to  be  done  after,  and  may  be  more  difficult  then. 
And  ah  coals  are  cheap  in  TorksMrs,  a  good  flue  may  serve  your  purpose. 
Keep  the  house,  or  rather  the  border,  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
ground  rather  than  under  it,  and  if  you  only  want  It  for  growing  Grapes 
glas^  in  the  front  may  be  dispensed  with ;  only  if  the  front  wall  be  more  than 
8  feet  high  there  ought  to  be  glass;  if  below  that,  sliding  shutters  not  less 
than  2  feet  square  and  3  feet  apart  may  be  worked  in  for  ventilation. 
Bafters  and  sa'^h-bars  fastened  to  a  pnrline  in  the  middle  will  do  very  well  if 
the  whole  of  the  glass  is  to  be  fixed,  which  it  may  be  If  thought  well  of, 
having  a  board  not  less  than  a  toot  wide  to  act  as  a  flap  to  give  air  at  top. 
This,  in  addition  to  the  doors  at  the  ends  and  the  fhint  shutters,  will  do  very 
well.  We  do  not  rally  understand  your  ideas  about  the  dazing;  bnt 
assuming  you  to  use  twenty-one-ounce  glass,  squares  about  8  inches  wide 
and  about  20  inches  long  work  in  very  well,  it  is  better  not  to  have  them  any 
wider,  and  the  Vines  may  be  planted  a  yard  apart.  And  as  the  house  is  to 
1>«  used  only  for  Vines,  wires  stretched  the  whole  length  of  the  house  and 
al>out  1  foot  from  the  glass  and  1^  foot  from  each  other  answer  as  well  as 
any  way ;  and  if  the  end  fkstening  be  good,  any  small  wire  will  bear  them 
ftx>m  the  rafter  or  glasing-bars,  and  yon  can  train  your  Vines  any  way  you 
please.  If  the  materials  for  your  Vine-border  be  good,  you  will  have  canes 
fit  to  carry  a  fair  good  crop  in  two  years ;  and  some  soils  in  North  Cheshire, 
Lancashire,  and  Derbyshire,  ssem  to  contain  in  themselves  everything 
wanted  to  secure  good  Qrape-growlng.  Bnt  you  will  have  noticed  what  has 
been  said  by  Mr.  Appleby  and  others  in  this  Journal  on  that  head.  At  all 
events,  let  good  drainage  be  thought  of  at  the  beginning,  and  other  things 
will  present  themselves  to  you  in  a  manner  that  will  prompt  you  to  under- 
stand their  wants ;  and  our  columns  are  ready  to  reply  to  any  farther  com- 
munication you  may  think  fit  to  make. 

Grapes  not  Colourino— Figs  not  Ripening  {A  Three-years  Suh9eriher\ 
—It  Is  no  easy  matter  to  account  for  Grapes  not  colouring  well  at  certahi 
times,  as  there  is  sometimes  an  unaccountable  caprlciousness  in  certain 
Grapes  to  do  so.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  something  wrong  when  they 
do  not  colonr  well,  as,  when  they  begin  to  change,  the  transition  Arom  green 
to  black  ought  to  be  rapid— no  hanging  in  the  red  state.  Neither  do  all  the 
berries  in  a  bunch  colonr  together,  some  being  green  while  others  are  quite 
Mack.  This  is  when  all  is  right.  It  sometimes,  however,  happens  that  a 
too  heavy  crop  occasions  the  berries  to  colour  badly,  or  the  growth  of  some 
other  crop  on  the  border  occasions  their  doing  so,  or,  what  is  quite  as  bad, 
their  shanking.  Perhaps  this  Is  the  case  with  our  subscriber's  Vines.  The 
description  of  the  Vines  and  of  the  house  they  are  grown  in  Is  very  good; 
but  it  may  be  all  neutralised  if  the  border  is  used  for  flowers,  and  such 
things  as  Fuchsias  are  allowed  to  cheat  the  Vines.  Figs  like  a  sreat  deal  of 
water  while  in  a  growing  condition,  and  they  also  require  the  full  sun.  which 
they  cannot  have  at  the  back  of  a  vinery :  it  is  therefore  only  a  few  fhiit  at 
the  top  that  are  likely  to  do  welL  It  the  evil  should  arise  from  the  roots  of 
trees  or  other  things  getting  Into  the  border  remove  thera  ;  and  if  the  Vines 
require  It,  lift  them  up  and  replant,  after  securely  making  the  border  af^h 
ia  the  manner  described  in  former  Numbers  of  this  Journal. 

CoTTAons'  HomncuLTirRAL  SociETiEa— The  undersigned  would  be  much 
obliged  to  any  reader  of  Tea  Joukeal  or  Horticulture  who  would  send 
him  rules  and  directions  for  the  furmation  of  a  society.— J.  H.,  8,  Bouverle 
Street,  Fleet  Street. 

Insect  on  Cabbages,  Ac.  (A.  O.^ItlBthtAphiebrassiete,  or  cabbage 
kmse.  Tobacco  water  will  destroy  It  it  applied  with  a  syringe.  The  Brussels 
Sprouts  when  cut  may  be  cleared  from  them  by  washing  in  three  or  four 
waters,  having  salt  dissolved  in  the  water. 

Various  {R.  E.  7.).— Twelve  pages  of  questions  ft'om  one  reader  by  one 
post  like  yours  would  soon  defeat  the  object  we  have  in  view,  and  we  should 
be  obliged  to  answer  the  first  question  only.  1,  Vegetable  Marrows  and 
Custards  are  preserved  like  common  Gourds  and  Apples  for  winter  use. 
%  Reigate  sand  Is  only  best  for  cuttings.  Any  sand  Is  as  good  as  any  other 
for  mechanically  makhig  a  soil  more  porous  or  loose  for  pot  plants.  8,  We 
do  not  know  yet  the  best  way  to  pack  Grapes.  The  common  way  is  to  wrap 
the  bunches  in  silver  paper,  then  in  a  box  with  bran  or  cliafT  or  husks  of 
hemp.  4.  Fuchsias  to  be  now  set  to  rest  till  the  spring.  5,  Cuttings  made 
DOW  of  Heliotrope,  Verbenas,  Geraniums  to  remain  in  the  pots  over  the 
winter.  6,  Rooted  cuttings  will  keep  better  in  a  greenhouse  than  in  a  brick 
pit.  7,  It  is  not  too  late  to  stilke  Variegated  Mint  in-doors.  not  out  at  this 
season.  8,  It  will  not  Improve  the  circles  for  Rose  trees  to  have  variegated 
plants  to  edge  them.  9,  The  best  sorts  of  edging  plants  are  named  every 
year.  Consult  the  indices  of  the  hut  three  Volumes.  10,  Veiy  rotten  dung 
is  very  good  indeed  for  Deodars,  as  Mr.  Beaton  proved  in  the  Experimental 
Garden.  He  also  proved  that  flies  and  bugs  are  "cured"  by  cleaning  the 
parts  with  pure  spring  water  as  well  as  if  they  were  cleaned  with  all  the 
decoctions  in  the  world.  The  expense  is  the  time  doing  it  Every  plant  in 
cultivation  can  be  kept  free  from  all  the  insects  by  common  spring  water  if 
we  could  afford  the  labour  to  do  the  work. 

Sredltno  Geranium  (ffeor^eJJo/m««).— Your  seedling  Geranium  Is  very 
good,  but  of  no  value— there  are  so  many  like  it,  and  they  are  all  descended 
of  the  blood  of  Rubens.  Ton  would  not  know  your  own  seedling  ttom  a  bed 
of  the  best  Rubens  now  on  the  Rose  Mount  at  the  Ciystal  Palace,  and  we 
have  many  ss  good. 

Oas  Stovr  {Norire) — If  the  ftunes  arising  from  the  burning  gas  are 
carried  away  by  a  tube  through  the  roof  of  the  conservatory  no  Injury  will 
be  caused  to  the  plants.  If  you  will  buy  **  Greenhouses  for  the  Many,"  as 
reconunended  to  another  correspondent  to-day,  yon  will  find  in  it,  at  page  38, 
directions  tor  heating  by  a  gas>neated  small  boiler,  as  well  as  by  a  gas-stove, 
with  lUnstratlons. 

Sesdumo  TMffJBOLUia  {A  Regular  Subteriber).— Of  the  Scarlets.  Na  1 
hu  the  advantage  over  Perfection  in  being  deeper  and  richer  coloured,  and 
Is  the  best  of  the  three  described  as  compact-habited  sorts  (marked  1,  3,  8), 
which,  being  similar  in  character,  are  not  all  required.    Of  the  other  Scarlets, 


Na  9,  apparently  of  intermfdlate  }\mt  Is  tar  the  best—indeed  fhs  b«t  9f 
the  whole  as  regards  the  Umu  of  tl)e  fioirera,  whld;  Is  retry  pvirtacL  Ho  14^ 
if  not  coarse-habited,  is  ali^  i  no,  having  large*  wctLfurnr^cJ.  amiKith.  vtnaf*- 
scarlet  flowers.  Nos.  10  and  11  ure  Inferior.  13  Is  near  the  lQTg«-flowe^d 
Brilliant  of  the  darks  Nd  S,  with  flowers  smaller  titan  TfljsTl<»nj|,  hut 
described  as  of  good  beddlnp^  habit  l&  apparentlT  good,  hATlp^;  ^rm  mtociih 
flowers.  An  unnumbered  one  (appurtn-tly  No.  4,  which  otherwl'U  Is  ntt 
sent),  with  larger  flowen^  uIbqi  app^rs  to  ttp  superior  In  nmnothnfv.  tn 
Nigricans,  but  wa^  rather  filefl*  No.  7  not  m  good  as  the  fnro going,  m  tfjcf 
yellows  No.  6  is  distinct  atid  ^ooH  as  r^gardi  coiour^— a  grMen  ycUew  wlii» 
large  feathered  blotch  on  all  the  ptals.  Net.  5^  is  pear  Gauntlet  In  ch  vncieT, 
but  a  shade  or  two  paler;  It*  valne  would  depisitd  on  its  habit,  which  Looka 
promising  enough.  No.  19.  p&k  iitrHw^eoIODired,  Im  too  loosely  ^rrmed.  The 
best  are  therefore  Nos.  1,  5,  fi,  B^  9. 

Grapes  in  a  GRBBNHOoaE  {A  Mubteriher\-^T!i6UhtT  thti  Moft^e^i  c&f  the 
Canon  Hall  Muscat,  nor  the  Alexandrian,  will  evur  r(|Mn  well  in  your  greeji- 
house,  which  is  never  heated.  We  sb^ald  hare  a  fnmace  and  Hub  to  ^Ipen 
these  Grrpes,  if  the  Vines  *«  elvc  or  f-mrteen  years  "Id  ma  healthy,  H  yon 
do  not  obtain  artificial  heat  yan  mu^t  u^roat  thea^  VlhtA,  and  pl^l  In  tbotr 
place  the  Royal  Muscadine  and  B^ickland  Swettwuttir. 

Names  of  Fruit  (Leigklt^Hi^^Thts  Pear  Is  WUliaifls*  Bon  Chrfttlen;  the 
scarlet  Apple  Red  Astrachui ;  and  the  Euuel  Golden  BoiseL 

Ulcsrated  Grafrs  {A,  J'.  IT. V— They  mj-e  so  much  mffbsted  by  what  !s 
technically  called  "the  sp-it,'^  that  the  berries  are  totally  gangresed.  We 
have  little  hesitation  in  saylnit  that  it  h  occisloned  by  ttics  want,  of  axifficicnt 
activity  in  the  roots,  so  that  thpy  do  not  supply^  sap  in  qiLontkiy  fl^iffldunt  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  frowth  within  the  homa.  If  the  roots 
were  kept  warmer,  andsup<p]ied  with  a.  mtic  teinld  llciniid  in onure  during  the 
berries'  growth  and  ripening:,  mch  uleoratlon  wnuld  not  Appear.  The  roots 
might  be  kept  warmer  by  cjtpofuro  of  the  border  to  sunflblns,  *ad  cotechag 
at  night  and  during  cold  d&yi. 

Work  on  Flowkr  GARnEjt  l>Esi<3!fs  (A  SubMerihtr).^"Tho  Ladies' 
Assistant  on  the  Formation  of  the  Flower  Garden,*'  can  be  had  fhmi  our 
office  tree  by  poet  for  11«.    It-!  prleo  is  lOf,  (td. 

Ferns  in  a  Cool  Vinery  (A  Svbtftih^Y—Thti  speeles  of  CheDantlies 
mentioned— namely,  ylscosa  And  filejruns,  ta^ethtrr  wilh  Platyloma  ralo- 
melanos  and  Nothoclaena  chrvB^phyUa.  will  live  ia  the  cool  vinery  tttym 
which  fi-oit  is  only  Just  ex  tint!  ed,  provided  tha  rciota  and  the  atmoBphcre  are 
kept  dryish.  Pterls  scabemlEi  nt  no  time  rcciulrei  heat  t  bnt  It  likes  toofe 
moisture  both  In  the  soil  imd  the  atmosphere  thAn  the  foregoing.  We 
should  doubt  if  Adiantum  concinBiim,  Pterls  lupcrleonl is  tricolor,  add  cr^ttm 
albo-lineata,  would  succeed  nticln-sueh  cErcinnstiincca,  rape: dally  P.  trkolar. 
which  comes  fh)m  the  hot  Hkiny  Inland*,  Still,  however,  many  islovo  Ferns, 
will  live  in  a  low  temperature  If  kapi  qitltt^  at  rcfit^  and  the^  may  do  lo. 
It  is  worth  trial 

WiNTBRiNO  Grraniums  (A  io«?.v).— The  best  plan,  in  your  cas0,  was  toM 
last  week.  But  now  the  Gerrtnltutas  an  d  the  Fachaiaa  to  be  pmn^ii  in  to  tho 
old  wood  Just  before  the  frost,  and  nothbi^  more  to  \m  done  to  them  till 
March,  except  seeing  the  raouid  d^cs,  nrvt  get  qmita  dry  in  the  pots  they  are 
now  In.  The  system  of  ketpinitr  fJcranltime  ]d  potJi  and  box.es  for  many 
years  without  a  change  haa  t}^en  cEkUed  Earrj  Moor^'a  lyst^rn  In  out  pages 
for  the  last  dozen  years ;  bat  your  pliints  and  pats  ar^^  yet  t^Q  small  f^r  ttia^t 
plan. 

Tomato  (If.  P.).— There  are  Mineral  TarietSes  of  Tomato^  stid  that  whidi 
among  your  plants  ditners  froin  the  more  ooainion,  la  probably  the  '^Chorry- 
shaped."    It  is  a  well-known  kind. 

Tulips  and  Gladioli  (S.  7,1,— M*e  never  give  the  namiirs  of  aiedeinien. 
Let  the  seedling  Gladioli  ramaliit  but  well  core  red  wlih  coal  ashes  Jn  wUiter 
to  exelude  frost 

Names  of  Plants  (Jii.  Sturfft].^lt  Is  Clitofla  temstea^  introduced  Kilong 
ago  as  1789.  It  Is  one  of  the  mmt  beauMfal  of  the  cUroben  amon^  our  stovo 
perennials.  It  is  called  tematea  from  being  fir^t  disc«v?er«d  In  Torn  ate,  one 
of  the  Molucca  Islands.  A  dm  wing  of  it,  \iini  directions  fur  it*  culture,  ar« 
in  voL  viL  of  Paxton's  ♦'Mat'^islne  of  Botanv-"  f  ft.  >'.  ."^J,— Hoya  bella, 
{ff.  G.  iVT.).— Nos.  1  and  8,  ludetermlniible  Fcrftjis  wltSont  flo  .^ers;  2,  seedling 
of  Pteris  aquiUna.  [O.  B.Y—OnXv  nineteen  plants  sent  for  names  at  otice  I 
Have  you  nevei  seen  our  notice  that  ws  cannot  nattie  more  than  six  at  one 
time?  1,  Pterls  tremula;  2.  Cyrtfimlum  faloitnm  ;  K  Davsllis  canariensU; 
4,  AdUmtum  hispldnm  ;  fi,  Diplaakirn  deciissaliiTn  s  <],  Pturla  bsstata  . 
7,  Adiantum  formosum;  8.  Ad  inn  t  cm  aiiaiinilc;  &.  JloopuUla  BUlttTdlerl' 
10,  11,  GynmogranMDa  ochrncca  ;  11,  1  ^  Adlantuin  cunt'atum  ;  15,  A*plti5luin^ 
bulbiferum  ;  17,  Asplenium  ft Lil*(?lUrol ium ;  th ii  re*t  are  S*i(JiirVn e I laa .  |  ^-apt] . 
—The  seedling  plant  sent  appears  to  he  wmo  Ciunarin^ifi,  wh it'll  wc  d«>  not 
suppose  would  endure  our  winters  eispowd,  We  dn  not  know  tbP  Doer  Btan. 
The  name  of  Wattle  Is  given  io  .\U3itmlia  ia  seTcral  ftirijcie*  of  AcEid*  :  thus, 
A.  molllssima  is  called  the  Bluck  Wattle;  an  I  A>  d&nlbotii,  the  Silver  Wnttlu 
{A.  Cole).—\X>  gives  much  trouble  to  aeud  ua  leavei  wiiihoiii  fiowerfl,  I,  a 
Hoya,  probably  camosa.  If  bo,  It  requires  stove  heat  wbile  irrowinj?.  to  he 
potted  in  good  peat  and  loam,  miscd  with  ponndcd  brick,  or  oil  llrao  niliMsh, 
and  well  drained,  to  have  the  full  aun,  tt]  bo  tncniloriityly  watered,  and  la 
winter  to  be  rested  in  the  ctH-iler  toropcrature  o(  a  warmi  dry  greenhouse; 
3,  Nerinm  oleander;  3,  some  KliododefidroEip 
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NoTRMBRR  etb  and  7th.  B^t.u.  llrxcTituLTca*!.  9»ciktt.  (Prnit  and 
Chrysanthemums.)    Oatd^j^  SufH>rin Undent ^  O.  Eyki^. 

NoTRMDSRl3th  andlSth.  Stokk  NETftisoTON  CsaT&i.vTaKMLK  8H;jrrBTT. 
Sec,  W.  T.  Howe.  .  „^       , 

NOTRMBRR  I4th  and  15tb.  Ciitstal  Pai^acil  (Chrjianthcuium  Show.) 
See.,  W.  Houghton. 


POULTET,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHEONICLE 


JUDGING  POULTET. 
It  seems  imperative  that  sottio  othec  means  of  judgring  poultry, 
&c.,  should  be  adopted  tban  the  plan  now  in  mc,     KeArlj  all 
parties  seem  displeased  tt  some  point  or  other  iand  my  opmauu 
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is,  Uiftt  wilMft  9  c]M9ge  i»  fldopled^  very  looa  manj  ratpectebto 
esbibitora  wiU  ceaea  to  send  to  shows. 

I  think  a  fair  course  to  porsoe  would  be  to  solicit  opinions 
upon  the  subject  o£  all  oonnectfd  with  shows  and  exhibitors, 
and  so  obtain  a  uuifvrsal  voioe  in  tha  matter. 

For  my  own  part,  as  an  eihiWtor,  I  find  fault — I  condenm 
entirely  iko  plan  oi  Searetarie?  sanding  the  numbers  of  their 
pens  to  exhibitors,  fiar  more  Uian  one  person  is  aware  that  a 
Judge  is  often  inyited  and  made  welcome  at  certain  estates  of 
breeders,  wh«:«  ihe  mai^  general  character  of  the  stoclL,  &o., 
could  be  carried  in  the  eye  and  judged  aecordingly* 

Again,  the  judgment  ca  ono  pevion  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
strangers  as  to  the  capabilities  of  those  judges.  If  a  numbw 
were  invited  to  judge  separately,,  placing  their  opinion  under 
cover  on  paper*  the  reauLt  must  be  more  satisfactory.  For 
example,  tue  the  C]7stal  Falaee.  In  the  adTert^sement  for  next 
Show,  they  should  mvite  persons  who  are  known  breeders,  and 
can  show  by  haying  been  exhibitors,  poultry  fanciers,  Ac.,  that  they 
must  understand  to  some  extent,  to  come  cm  such  a  day.  The 
SeeMtery  flrU  numhei^gt  quite  indiscriminately,  all  the  pens, 
each  penon  shall  pass  throi^gh  the  Show  tingly^  write  on  a  list, 
contaming  his  name  and  address,  his  judgment,  placing  them  as 
usual— 1,  2,  3  prieei  Boghljr  Commended,  and  Commended*  in 
tiuafonn— 

Opinion  of 

Address 

State  if  Bxhfbitor  at  this  Show  or  not.    [Yes  or  Noi  ]    If  so,  what  No. < 

If  not,  state  if  a  Breeder  of  poultry. 


OLAM 

II.— SPAiaSH. 

8tBg«f  of  excelleaee  for  awards. 

Prise. 

PriM. 

Prise. 

High.  Com. 

Com. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

Wo.  16 

16 

17 

... 

17      

18      18 

..«.. 

*m.M., 

.M 

19 

M.|#*. 

Ifl                    ... 

•». 

....» 

ao 
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.••.** 

20      

21 
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^•••* 

•  •. 

.». 

21 

23 

22     ...... 

28 

..«.. 

..*... 
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M 

28 

•  «•■• 

.^•o. 

.». 

•  • 

...... 

Arhitrators— Messrs.  Baily  ft  Hewitt. 

All  prtsent,  fev  »  cartam  limited  tim^^  and  each  placing  his 
judgment  with  the  Secretary,  who  shall  tiien  prodaim  ^  state  of 
the  poU^  &o." 

Another  plan  I  would  advise,  nol?  to  giye  the  chance  in 
chicken  shows  of  stating  such  bajsefaced  and  palpable  untruths 
as  to  ages  as  wiana  told  at  the  Crystal  Fakce.  Chicken  shows 
ara  not  altocether  good  at  any  time ;  but  if  tkey  nuoat  eoust,  be 
yeiy  seyere  m  rules  laid  down  that  they  are  the  chickens  of  the 
year  named,  but  ayoid  tha  age  being  required  to  the  day. 
Ahnost  as  well  haye  a  register  and  state  the  moments,  Ac. 

I  trust  you  will  excuse  my  lengUiy  epistle.  Many  iriends  of 
rmsm  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  myself:  therefore  I  write  as  it 
were  jointly,  and  have  no  doabt  if  you  put  the  question  as  I 
mention  you  will  find  plenty  of  replies,  and  not  much  yariation. 

I  would  not  do  away  with  the  office  of  Judges,  the  present 
two  (Messrs.  Baily  and  Hewitt)  should  still  give  their  opinion 
the  same  as  the  rest,  but  their  office  should  be  tiiat  of  arbitrators 
if  necessary. — ^T.  B. 

^We  insert  this  oommunioation  in  the  hope  of  ^citing 
opmions  from  our  readers*  We  fSsar,  although  such  a  system, 
under  stringent  regulatioiM,  might  be  likdy  to  seouise  impartial 
judgments ;  yet  it  would  inyolye  so  much  delay,  and  impose  so 
much  extra  trouble  on  the  Secretary,  that  we  believe,  unless 
well  paid,  no  one  would  undertake  ihe  office,  already  sufficiently 
laboriors  and  sufficiently  attended  by  disagreeables* 

If  a  judge  possessing  a  competent  knowledge  and  of  known 
integrity  can  be  found,  economy,  rapidity,  and  undivided  re- 
sponsibility are  best  consulted  by  his  dictatorship.  But  never 
should  one  judge  be  appointed  to  decide  upon  on»  elass — he  is 
liable  to  the  jm^iBed  WMpioion  of  knowing  too  much  about  the 
birds  eihibited. 

But,  in  eveiy  instant,  w»  should  prefix  two  or  three  judges — 
not  mere  ciphers  only  serving  to  screen  the  real  judge  from  re- 
sponsibility,- but  men  r^y  having  a  good  knowledge  of  fowls. 

Let  US  avow,  however,  our  decided  opinion  that  gienerally  the 
awards  are  correot.  Ttusre  aae  mistakes  made  oecasionaliy,  but 
they  are  y«fy  rase.    SoHselimet  iSb»  awards  ace  ajppareaatly  made 


hom  corrupt  motives,  but  these  ocoorrenoaawe  ase  quiie  aartaixi 
are  still  more  rare. 

Before  any  one  exhibits  he  ought  to  make,  one  resolye— "If  ! 
lose  the  prize,  I  wDl  not  lose  my  temper."  With  many  men  this 
resolution  would  b«  more  easily  made  than  kept;  and  tb« 
olaniour  we  have  soBaetimes  heard  raised  in  an  exhibition<^rooiia 
by  disappointed  exhibitors,  has  always  been  as  imreaeonable  a» 
that  of  the  spectators  who  want  to  tlie  theatre  to  see  a  man  get 
into  a  wine-bottle  and  rioted  because  ha  did  not  do  so !  I£ 
they  had  rioted  one  another  because  they  had  shown  an  error  oC 
judgment,  l^y  might  haye  been  excused ;  but  they  neyer  suspect 
error  in  that  direction. 

Keither  does  it  ever  seem  to  occur  to  exhibitdrs  to  inquire— 
"Who  does  an  exhibition  benefit?"  Certainly  not  the  Com- 
mittee or  the  Seoretary-^they  are  ceriainly^losers  of  tin^,  and  to» 
often  losers  oi  money.  Notther  does  it  benefit  the  Judges,  for 
they  rarely  ask  for  more  than  their  expenses,  and  too  ofien  do 
not  have  them  paid.  The  benefit  tiieu  is  chiefly  to  the  exhibitoc 
Poultry  shows  affi>rd  him  an  opportunity  of  obtaininjg  superior 
spcimens,  of  selling  his  surj^us  stock,  and  of  making  public 
the  merits  of  his  biras. 

Such  are  our  impressions  relative  to  thoae  eonnacted  wkii 
poultiy  shows  J  and  we  record  as  our  unbiased  opinion,  that  they 
are  usually  weU  and  honourably  conducted,  and  are  altogether, 
beneficial  to  the  community.  The  exoep^ns  ate  y«ry  &v,  and,. 
as  in  other  transactions,  these  e^eeptions  prove  the  rule. 

Our  columns  are  open  to  those  who  agree  with,  and  to  thoae, 
who  dissent  from,  us ;  but  nothing  must  be  aezkt  to  us.  anony* 
mously,  let  nothing  be  said  that  a  man  would  be  alndd  to  s^ 
standing  on  the  centre  pen  in  Bingley  Hall. 

We  will  Qonolude  with  some  extracts  from  a  letter  we  have 
reoevred  upon  the  subject : — 

"  I  once  did  accept  a  yery  urgent  request  to  act  as  reCerae  ait 
a  pouUry  show,  some  gentlemen  amateurs  officiating  as  tiie 
actual  arbiiraiors«  and  I  was  gtvan  espe^aUy  to  und^ntand  my 
duties  would  begin  only  in  case  these  gentlemen  should  difibr 
in  opinion  so  much  as  to  go  on  no  &rther ;  '  but  th^  hoped  my 
position  would  prove  a  sinecure  akogether.*  I  at  mesA  oUdined 
the  proposal,  but  a  second  pressing  but  truly  courteous  note 
made  me  yield  compliance— a  curcumstanoe  I  have  always  re- 
gretted. 

"  I  duly  arrived  on  the  ground,  and,  after  a  delay  of  aome^ 
time,  the  Judges  proceeded  to  duty«  leaving  nse  with  the  Com- 
mittee to  take  a  glass  of  wine,  or  employ  my  time  as  best  I 
could.  Time  passed  on  hour  after  hosur,  and  yet  t^ey  made  na 
application  ;  the  yisitors  were  coming  in  at  mid-day.  I  had 
read  the  Timw  almost  through,  and  I  felt  assured  if  they  wanted 
me  at  all  they  would  go  through  every  class  before  any  applica- 
tion was  made.  Time  still  progressed^  but  at  length  tney  did 
come,  when  I  found,  to  my  utter  aatonishnMnt,  they  had  barely 
completed  a  half  of  their  duty.  Alter  an  abundance  of  talk 
in  support  of  their  relatiye  divided  opinions  —  for  though 
'referee,'  they  would  not  submit  to  me  as  such,  but  evi- 
d^itly  ooasidered  me  as  one  only  of  themselves,  and  '  only  a 
voice  among  many ' — I  at  length  pulled  through  two  di^uta* 
tions  carried  on,  purely  as  though  I  had  not  a  voice  to  control, 
but  simply  to  discuss  in  any  way< — in  fact,  I  could  soaicdy 
speak,  so  disputant  did  they  become  among  themselves.  0^ 
course,  much  of  this  took  plsce  before  visitors,  at  least  in  ear- 
shot of  them,  and  I  was  repeatedly  called  to,  '  Go  in  yourseIC 
and  finish  it,  and  leave  them  to  quarrel  it  out,  for  it  will  be  time 
to  close  directly.'  Of  course,  though  similar  requests  wero 
urged  by  various  exhibitors,  I  did  not  go  as  desired;  but,  at 
last,  the  show  was  finished,  n^self  acting  with  them  for  the  last 
some  twelye  or  fifteen  classesi  and  suggesting  most  of  th|ese  latter- 
decisions. 

"  Af^r  I  was  at  liberty  I  took  a  stroU  along  the  pnevioua 
classes  in  which  I  was  not  consulted  at  aU,  and  the  prize  carda 
bemg  up ;  I  found  in  two  diffisrent  first-prize  pens  a  humped- 
backed  bird  in  each,  and  a  roey-comhed  pullet  in  a  second-prise 
Game  pen! 

"  I  would  not  myself  accept  again  an  office  so  painful,  and  sa 
comi^etely  unsatisfcictoj^  to  my  own  notions  of  common  recti- 
tude for  any  amount  of  emolument  that  could  be  profnred  me 
in  return. 

"  Poultry  judging  is  no  sinecure  I  can  assure  you,  and  at  best 
the  duty  is  a  thankless  one,  nor  do  I  myself  believe  any  mode  o£ 
determination  will  prove  satis&otory  to  alL  DioecDtieats  will 
always  push  their  way,  if  clashing  with  their  own  success,  to 
every  plan,  however  well  preconudered  and  advisedly  carried 
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oat,  and  Idt  theoi  be  altered  n  frequenlty'St  tbci^  mtsf^be  to  suit 
the  TiewB  of  the  time  being. 

^  Writera  on  the  inbjeot  uraaHy  Itmrn  lIMle  of  Ibe  teancial 
msnsgement  of  poultry  exhibitions.  Yoa  will,  perbttpfl,  be 
astonnhed  to  lesm,  that  although  (as  yon  knvvr)  my  «ti|m]a9io& 
18  for  erpenses  out  of  my  oim  |)Ocket,  grring  itay  twffnecs 
ffratuitous,  I  only  Bome  fortnight  baek  reckoned  np  more  thmi 
forty  meetings  that  haye  neyer  refunded  roe  a  single  Ibirtttnig 
of  these  otrtlays.  The  replies  I  receiye  are  eil^ier  •  They  are 
yeiy  sorry  there  are  no  funds;*  'The  Society  is  broken  up;  * 
or  by  preserving  a  rigid  sileooe  to  any  spfslication,  and  that,  I 
am  sure,  from  parties  who  in  their  own  affioM  woold  oertakily 
not  thus  oomprotoise  their  position  in  society. 

"  I  hare  more  t^ban  onee  been  lettered  to  a  dn^-ohain  col- 
league, and  wili  avkusOly  oaoe  asked  by  a  yohmtteer  arbitrator 
(who  was  a  yeiy  spirited  local  money  supporter  of  the  Show, 
and  had  pressed  Mrward  to  be  allowed  oy  the  Committee  to 
assume  office)  *  Now,  as  I  don*t  know  any tking  of  these  things 
myself,  pray  which  are  the  Dorkings  P  for  I  only  took  office  to 
benefit  the  Socie<Qr,  and  knew  I  should  be  rigM  enough  wit^  you 
or ,*     What  a  gratuitoos  hdp! 

**  But  the  next  item  is  'time.  There  are  plenty  of  shout  f^pen 
at  10  to  yisitoi^,  and  close  the  same  eyening ;  one  hour,  or  lutle 
better,  being  deroted  to  arbitrations,  a£tor  prerious  pennbg 
being  made  complete  of  the  birds  the  same  monring,  Ihe  Ootn- 
mittee  enjoining  it  most  be  opened  as  to  time  specified.  Kone 
but  uncontrolled,  and  diligent,  well-practised  eyes  can  do  it  at 
aU  in  that  penod."3 


JSrOBTHjkMPTGKSHmE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

THt7B«DAY,  SBPT.  26tH. 

Ws  hvre  often  had  oooasion  to  speak  of  the  supineness  of 
those  connected  with  agriculture  when  poultry  is  the  subject ; 
but  here  We  must  change  our  note,  because  the  progress  made 
justifies  US  in  saying,  it  waa  the  largest  and  best  we  haye  «yer 
fleen  in  the  county.  We  think  ourselres  justified  in  de?iating 
a  little,  to  remark  that  the  adyanoe  was  not  confined  to  poultry, 
but  was  apparent  ia  erery  department;,  beginning  with  the 
locality  that  was  ehosen.  It  wiil  be  difficult  to  inngme  a  mruch 
better  spot  than  the  racecourse ;  and  we  are  bound  to  praise  the 
«iterpriee  that  encountered  oowidMabfe  expense,  with  only  half 
a  day's  admission  besides  the  subseripiionB  to  d^ond  upon  to 
meet  it. 

Thie  meeting  ie  a  holiday  whereyer  it  goes,  ^rom  the 
oonoouree  of  people  that  attend  it,  the  number  of  entries  in  the 
difibrextt  classes,  'and  the  perfection  of  its  arramgements,  it  is 
m(»e  Hke  that  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  than  any  we  know, 
except  the  Bath  and  West  of  England.  On  Thursday  the  xaoe- 
course  was  ooyered  with  cattle,  while  the  hoarding  that  eur- 
rounded  the  yard  supplied  the  sheds  and  stalls  in  which  the 
competing  horses  were  shown.  Outside  the  yard  hundreds  of 
acres  were  being  ploughed  by  two  horses,  four  horses,  six 
horses,  and  by  steam.  The  lattor  wfll,  we  think,  swallow  up  the 
ibnner.  Then  there  were  militaiy  bands,  ^wer  and  fruit 
shows,  sod  exhibition  Of  roots.  Inl&e  arteruoon  preeeatation  of 
colours  to  the  ITorthampton  Bifles,  and  diimer  in  the  pavilion 
at  three. 

We  are  rery  partial  to  these  large  gatitorings,  and  during  the 
many  years  we  haye  attended  this  county  meermit  we  have  net«r 
fleen  anything  that  would  interfere  with  the  beKef  they  Ore  pro- 
dnctiye  of  much  good.  Outtide  the  yard  the  road  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  fnir,  where  eyery  sort  of  sport  is  carried  on,  but 
creiythnig  appears  to  be  donein  perfect  gcK>d  humour,  and  erery 
one  veems  to  be  on  his  good  'behayioor.  One  thing  we  most 
gladly  note,  and  that  is,  we  yi^  no  place  in  our  peregrinations 
where  ^o  Httle  swearing  or  bad  kngoage  is  uj>ed.  Swearing 
^n>ald  appeaor  to  be  uncommona,  «nd  may  it  long  remain  so. 

It  wae  always  wished  to  eneowirBge  at  an  agricultural  meeting 
the  breeds  most  u»eftil  in  a  farmyard,  and  it  will  not,  tfaerefbt«, 
cause  surprise  that  Dorkings  are  the  most  numerous ;  and  if  we 
Add  thereto,  that  one  df  our  oldest  and  beet  Dorking  breeders, 
^«^r.  y.  Thursby,  has  aided  his  neighbours  with  eotmsel  and 
™^i  that  will  give  the  cue  to  unwaual -excellence.  There  were 
thirty-fire  pens  in  the  Dorking  daeses.  The  old  birds  Were 
J^jny  of  them  in  bad  plumage  irom  nmmlting,  but  their  quality 
wft  nothing  to  desire.  Mr.  John  Shaw,  oi  Hensbory  Hill,  to<^ 
*•*  •'^  second  priaee,  and  Mr.  Wood  third.  Seven  out  of 
*^tti  pens  were  in  the  prioe  sheet.  There  w«re  nineteen  entries 


of  Dorking  ohiehenff.  We  do  not  hesitate  ta  iabkretkai  a  fiivt- 
rwie  class,  and  to  mr  that  many  pern  lAiroara  bem  will  (borriag 
accidents)  figure  in  krgor  price  hilB  Hmu  Horthamptoa.  They 
wrid  freeoy  at  the  prices  put  ufWM  tfaem.  Mr.  Shaw,  again, 
took  fifBt  aad  seoona  priie.  Mr.  Tatbam,  of  Kingtthorpe,  took 
«mi«l.  The  Sev.  Mr.  TfaanAiy,  Mra.  fiarria,  «nd  Mesin. 
Dawkings  and  W^od,  aU  deeervefl  mon  than  m  ^  high  ooai- 
mendation;"  but  there  wae  notfaMUg  »oratogiwe.  l^erewas 
also  a  marked  improyeiB«Bt  in  the  Bpammh^  both  adults  and 
♦ohiehoHs,  espeeially  4ttia  latter.  These  brought  eighteen  pesa. 
Mr.'G.  Wright,  and  Meom.  Bogets,  Bull,  Smith,  and  TathMu 
took  «he  prizes.  OPhe  tiUMie  ibwk  ^owm  by  Mr.  H.  Skieia,  of 
Korthompton,  wereeo  hie  superior  to  anylfaiiil^  -else  iktak  was 
tdfown  in  the  some  ohift8es,«b«t  they  aekiovad  on  easy  ywtaiy. 
TlieveisBOt  the  improvement  we  look  for 'kiifafrOame.  t^b^Ma- 
OhiiMi  wem  yeiy  good,  ospecii^y  the  «o«k  in  Mr.  Brown's  firtt- 
prfz»  pen.  BmnAvrgkf  wwe  weok  as  UsoaL  The  **  DaHiMt 
Breeds"  broogbt  jetties,  BaalMna,  Midayv,  and  Brataua 
PoOtras.  Thens  vnw  also  shown  aa  *'  Sxtm  lltook*'  three  poos 
of  teaarieobly  good  €hraie  BantaoM.  Ihey  were  aot  to  sale,  or 
they  would  bo^  readily  fmmd  purohaoers. 

Tbero  wwre-efeoeAsiit  pens  of  Ayleabury  DiMb,  but  the  beet 
lost  its  position  by  having  a  mptoved  JDudk  in  it.  Hers^  as 
rioewhere,  the  Buenos  Aymans  were  good  and  numerous.  It 
would  seem  as  though  tbey  intended  to  became  MOrhr,  or  qoite^ 
the  most  numerous  of  the  Duck  litawsea.  Meesn.  Smith  and 
Shaw  took  prisee  with  them  and  the  Rouens. 

The  2Wniey«  were  yery  good. 

An  extra  priie  of  £1  offered  Ibr  the  best  pen  of  fowls  im  the 
Exhibition,  was  awarded  to  the  fint*prise  Dorkang  ehiokeia,  Ihe 
property  of  Mr.  John  Shaw. 

So  fir  as  could  be  known  when  we  left  Idte  yard,  the  meeting 
was  a  decided  success.  We  mentimi  this  not  beoauae  suceesi  u 
a  novelty  to  this  Exhibition,  but  becooie  on  ^tliib  oeeation  more 
expense  was  incurred  than  usual. 

Mr.  Baily  was  the  Judge. 


BEIBGNOETH  POULTJKY  SHOW. 
Fos  a  number  of  years  past  it  baa  b^en  yikaraHy  admitted  that 
Bridgnorth  Poultry  ShwW  has  bectt  one  of  the  most  popular 
thronaghout  the  m^land  oonnties,  ito  small  proportion  of  Ae 
pvbho  excitement  arieing,  witbent  doubt,  ftom  the  estraordinory 
interest  always  oianffetted  by  several  of  our  principal  breeders  of 
exhibition  foyds,  to  seeine  to<diemed«es  the  mnoh-coveted  silaar 
oop,  yalue  seven  guineas,  so  liberally  offisred  by  the  Committee  lor 
the  beet  collection  ahown  by  any  single  proprietor.  As  the 
number  of  pens  entered  for  this  special  prize  in  former  years  was 
le^  quite  tonrestricted  on  those  occassoas,  each  competitor  not 
only  exhibited  all  the  gems  in  Ua  possession,  but  also  got 
togetiher  as  great  on  amotint  of  toiersUe  specimens  as  attainable 
to  etill  further  increase  his  ohanoes  of  success.  This  year,  bow- 
eyer,  the  CommittOe  Hmited  tite  number  of  pens  competing,  and 
as  a  natweal  sequence,  &e  ooUeotiou  as  a  whole  fell  Short  of  the 
aggregate  of  preceding  ysam-^  <fikct,  the  only  party  who  bow 
ran  iMfrd  for  the  premium  aeeured  it — ^Mr.  Martin,  of  Chnnee, 
Worcester,  who  on  several  fermor  tMcabions  had  ranked  among 
the  xuWHOcessful  obes,  but  as  invanabUy  stated  he  would  narer 
relax  fais-exertiosw  until  be  -did  win  it.  The  fiaot  that  the  present 
w^ner  had  in  previous  years  shown  even  by  fisr  a  better  ooUec- 
tion  than  at  this  time,  and  was  I3ien  deHsated,  shows  beyond 
eentroversy  that  on  the  peouhar  oonditions  imposed  by  the  regu- 
lakions  of  past  years  hung  the  gretH  populari^  of  the  Meeting ; 
and,  possibly,  the  dieconkiiiiMaMe  of  any  restrietions  in  fotnre 
would  at  once  restore  all  tfaeienthaeiasro,  the  loss  of  which  on  this 
occasion  seemed  so  universally  ^gretted  l^  the  visitors  assem- 
bled. We  beard  with  sorrow  that  personal  or  (amily  illness  had 
precluded  altogether  entries  for  this  cup,  from  some  who  in 
bygone  yeaia  struggled  to  the  utmost  fbr  its  possession ;  and 
repeatedly  we  beard  the  inquiry,  "Where  are  Ohune,  Peters, 
Bodberd,  ko.  ?  eacAi  of  w^iom  had  r^oiced  in  the  ascendaooy 
at  some  preivious  oooasion.  Wo  indulge  the  hope  that  in 
UM2  tiie  Bpuitod  rivalry  of  fonDer  meetings  will  be  perfectly 
restored.  One  fresh  arrangement  of  this  year,  however,  seemed 
a  most  adyisable  one—'yie.,  to  agasn  hold  the  poultry  exhibition 
in  a  test  upon  the  fi^,in  connectioii  with  the  other  agricultural 
produce  gasMndly ;  as  during  the  jiaet  few  seasons  we  heard  of 
yisitOvB  who  actually  left  Bridgaarth  without  seeing  tlie  poultry 
at  aH,  and  oven  going  so  fur  as  to  expieae  their  oonviotioii  that 
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no  poultry  whaterer  was  exhibited.  So  eingalar  as  Buoh  an 
assertion  may  appear,  it  is  not  the  less  true,  but  under  present 
arrangements  it  is  impossible  such  a  contingency  can  occur. 

The  Cochins  headed  the  list,  and  here  Mr.  Bates,  of  Bdgbaston, 
Birmingham,  attained  an  easy  yictory  with  his  weU-known  pen 
of  Buffs,  although  other  colours  competed.  As  we  have  so  fre- 
quently spoken  of  late  in  terms  of  well-merited  praise  of  these 
birds,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  our  opinions.  We 
cannot,  howeyer,  pass  them  by  without  dropping  a  friendly  hint 
to  their  owncur.  He  is  quite  oyer-ezhibiting  them.  The  codLcrel, 
admittedly,  is  a  bird  of  that  happy  temper  that  would  make  him- 
self quite  as  comfortable  in  an  cshibition-pen  as  when  enjoying 
all  the  adTantages  of  his  home  "  walk."  Not  so  the  pullets ;  they 
manifested  unmistakeable  symptoms  of  unhappiness  and  dis- 
comfort, by  raising  the  feathers  on  the  head  and  shaking  it  con- 
tinually sideways— the  best  of  all  possible  proofs  that  condition 
is  waning.  It  u  really  a  pity  to  exhibit  so  perfect  a  p^  so  con- 
tinuously ;  for  we  were  inrormed  that  for  three  consecutiye  weeks 
they  haye  been  in  competition— a  trial  quite  too  much  for  any 
fowls,  and  stiU  more  espeeially  chickens.  The  seoonc^prize 
Partridge-coloured  Cochins  were  also  yery  good.  In  Whito 
Cochins,  Mr.  Bates  was  again  the  successful  one,  although  Mr. 
Chase  was  but  triflingly  in  the  rear. 

The  Ghrey  DorJcingt^  that  hitherto  at  Bridgnorth  were  always 
good,  were  this  year  quito  a  d^oient  class. 

As  to  Qam€  lowls,  in  which  yariety  condition  alone  is  so  all- 
important,  we  hardly  anticipated  a  yery  perfect  colleotiony  it 
bemg  just  now  the  yenr  midst  of  moulting  time.  This  temporary 
imperfection  was  peculiarly  yisible  in  the  "  Single  Gkune  Cock 
class,  the  whole  of  which  were  in  deepest  pin-roather.  Still  we 
willingly  admit,  in  the  Qume  classes  were  to  be  seen  many  fowls 
that  some  six  weeks  to  come  would  add  most  materially  to  the 
credit  and  interest  also  of  any  poultry  show. 

The  Hamburgh  classes,  though  not  numerically  well  filled, 
were  decidedly  good.  Nor  must  we  fail  to  iayourably  mention 
some  of  the  best  Poland  pullets  (Black  with  Whito  Crests),  we 
haye  seen  for  seyeral  years  past. 

The  two  prize  pens  of  Spaniuh  were  *' alone  in  their  glory," 
not  a  single  opponent.  They  were  yery  good  birds,  but  quite 
out  of  condition. 

In  the  "  any  yariety  class,"  Mrs.  Blay,  of  Worcester,  showed 
a  pen  of  yery  singular  Polands,  the  whole  of  the  bodies  being  of 
an  exquisite  metallic  blackness,  combined  (eyen  in  the  pullets), 
with  feathers  formed  yery  similarly  to  those  of  the  Cormorant. 
The  cock's  crest  was  a  bright  bronze  colour,  but  with  the  exception 
of  a  hackle-feather  or  two,  the  pullets  were  not  in  any  way  a 
matoh  to  their  male  companion.  Their  singularity  and  mar- 
yellously  capital  feather,  howeyer,  caused  them  to  be  yery 
attractiye. 

Some  first-class  White-booted  BantamB  were  shown  in  the 
Bantam  class,  open  to  all  breeds. 

To  say  Mrs.  Seamons,  of  Aylesbury,  took  first  and  second  prize 
for  Aylesbury  Ducks,  in  singing  one  of  t^e  oldest  songs  of  the 
season.  They  stood  out  like  giants  among  their  opponents ;  and 
we  heard  a  yery  wealthy  landed  proprietor  say  jocosely,  "  Mrs. 
Seamons,  to  giye  fiur  play,  ought  to  be  compelled  to  enter  her 
Ducks  in  the  Geese  class."  A  friend  of  the  speaker  retorted, 
"  Do  you  think  you  could  persuade  the  lady  P  I  fancy  not."  In 
the  united  class  for  aU  other  yarieties  of  Ducks  saye  Aylesburys, 
Mrs.  Wolferstan  (Miss  Steele  Perkins),  of  Statford  Hall,  near 
Tamworth,  exhibited  a  pen  of  Buenos  Ayrean  Ducks,  quite  able 
to  support  the  prestige  of  that  lady's  strain  of  this  beautiful 
variety.  They  wore  not  only  yery  small,  but  in  exquisite 
plumage,  and  being  entered  at  the  unusually  low  figure  of  two 
guineas,  they  were  speedily  "claimed,"  and  we  were  informed 
the  lucky  buyer  would  not  re-sell  them  although  he  could  almost 
haye  doubled  his  outlay.  The  remainder  of  the  class  was 
composed  entirely  of  Bouens,  they  being  also  of  yery  excellent 
quality. 

As  *<  Extra  Stock,"  (George  Pritohard,  Esq.,  MJP.  for  Bridg- 
north, showed  a  pen  of  beautiful  Whito  Call  Ducks,  another  of 
domesticated  Wild  Ducks,  and  a  third  as  Black  Bouens :  tiiese 
latter  were,  as  most  amateurs  will  suppose,  Buenos  Ayrean 
Ducks,  all  three  of  the  pens  being  of  gmt  merit  were  highly 
conmiended. 

The  rifle  band  of  the  Bridgnorth  yolunteers  played  exceed- 
ingly well  at  interrab  throughout  the  day,  and  excited  much 
applause ;  the  uniform  of  thL  band  is  yery  peculiar.  The  old 
adage  that  "  practice  makes  master "  was  amply  illustrated  in 
the  system  and  management  of  the  whole  Exhibition ;  the  poultry- 


tent,  indeed,  was  closely  filled  with  yisitors  during  the  entire 
proceeding. 

The  whole  of  the  poultry  was  promptly  returned  at  the  dose 
of  the  day  without  accident  or  mishap  of  any  kind — a  feature  we 
strongly  recommend  to  eyery  Committee  of  Management  in  such 
exhibitions,  as  tending,  perhaps,  even  more  than  any  other  to 
the  repute  and  success  of  future  meetings  of  their  respective 
societies. 

As  on  former  occasions,  the  arbitrator  was  Edward  Hewitt^ 
Esq.,  of  Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  near  Birmingham. 
Foe  Chickens  op  1861. 

C!ocHiir-CmNA  (any  colour  except  White  or  Black).— First,  H.  Bates, 
Ed^bastoD,  Rirmingl-am  (Buff).  Second,  J.  B.  Waltbew,  Anghton,  Orms- 
kirk  (Partridge).  Highly  Commended,  J.  B.  Walthew  (Partridge).  Com> 
mended,  B.  (5ha8e,  Moseley  Road,  Birmingbam  (Buff)* 
.  CocbtS'Cbuxa  (Wbite  or  Black).otir^  H.  Bates,  Edgbaston,  Birming- 
ham (White).  Second,  R.  Chase,  Moseley  Road,  Birmingham  (Whte). 
Highly  Commended,  H.  Bates. 

DoKKnros.— First,  J.  Whittington,  Wootten  Wawen,  Henley-in-Ardeo. 
Second,  Mra.  Wolferstan,  Statford  Hall,  TamworUi. 

Game  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds) .-First,  A.  Dyas,  Madeley  (Red). 
Second,  J.  Martin,  Worcester.    Commended,  A.  Dyas  (Red). 

Gaxs  (White  and  Piles).— First,  A.  Dyas,  Madeley  (Piles).  Second, 
J.  Bamforth,  Hohnflrth,  Hnddersfleld  (White). 

Gamb  (Dackwings  and  other  Greys  and  Blues).— First,  A.  Dyas,  Madeley 
(Dnckwings).  Second,  Miss  Beldon,  Park  Cottage,  Bradford  (Duckwings). 
Highly  Commended,  R.  Chase,  Moseley  Road,  Birmingham  (Dackwings). 

Gaxb  (any  other  variety).— First,  A.  Dyas,  3fadeley  (Black).  Second,  J. 
Martin,  Worcester  (Black). 

Gaxg  Cock.— First,  —  (Sherrington,  Allscott  (Brotrn-breasted  Red). 
Second,  A.  Dyas,  Madeley.  Commended,  —  Cherrington,  Allscott  (Brown- 
breasted  Red). 

Hambdbohs  ((jOlden-peneHled).- First,  J.  Martin,  Worcester.  Second, 
R.  Robson,  Tnlip,  Monkswearmeoth,  Sunderland.  Highly  Commended,  H. 
Batea,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

Hambusqhs  (Crolden-roangled).- First,  J.  Martin,  Worcester.  Second, 
J.  Bamforth,  Holmflrth,  Hnddersfleld. 

Haxbubghs  (SUver-pencUled).— First  and  Second,  J.  Martin,  Worcester. 
Highly  Commended,  Miss  Beldon,  Park  0)ttage,  Bradford. 

Haxbubohs  (Silrer-spangled).— First,  J.  Martin,  Worcester.  Second, 
Countess  of  Dartmouth,  Patshull  Park.  Commended,  Miss  Beldon,  Park 
Cotti^e,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

PoLAHDS  (Black  with  White  Crests).— First,  J.  Bamforth,  Holmflrth, 
Hnddersfleld.    Second,  Miss  Beldon,  Park  Cottage,  Bradford. 

PoLANDs  (Qolden-fpangled).— First,  withheld.  Second,  R.  Chase,  Moseley 
Road,  B'rmingham. 

PoLAMDS  (Silrer-spangled).— First,  Un.  Blay,  the'  Poplars,  Gregory's 
Bank,  Worcester.    Second,  Miss  Beldon,  Park  Cottage,  BraOibrd. 

Spakish.- First  and  Second,  J.  Martin,  Worcester. 

Aht  othbb  Variett.— First  and  Second,  Mrs.  Biay,  the  Poplars,  Gregory's 
Bank,  Worcester  (Black  Polands  and  Andalnsian). 

Bavtaxs.— Firvt,  H  Bates,  Bdgbaston,  Birmingham.  Second,  Miss  Beldoa, 
Park  Cottage,  Bradfurd,  Yorkshire.  Highly  Commended,  R.  Robson,  luU^ 
Monkswearmouth,  Sunderland  (Game). 

Ducks  (White  Aylesbury). —First  and  Second,  Mra  Seamons,  HartwdL 
Ciommended,  —  Rainforth,  Monkhopton. 

Ducks  (any  other  variety).- First,  Mrs.  Wolftrstan,  Statford  Hall,  near 
Tamworth  (East  Indian).— Second,  J.  Holmti  Knowsl«r,  near  Prescot. 
Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Knock,  Bridgnorth  (Booen) ;  J.  Holme,  Knowaley, 
near  Prescot. 

Extra  Stock.- Highly  Commended,  G.  Pritchard,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  Bridg- 
north (Baenos  Ayrean  Ducks,  Domesticated  Wild  Ducks,  and  White  GaU 
Ducks). 

JUDGING  GAME  FOWLS— THEIR  HACBXE. 

Bbing  an  exhibitor  of  poult^,  I  have  thought  it  well  to  write 
you  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  my  hearty  concurrence  in  your 
remarks,  relative  '*  to  the  exclusion  of  poultry  from  our  showa 
that  are  privately  marked,'*  contained  in  your  Journal  of 
the  17th. 

It  ia  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  so  much  disaatia&ction  haa 
been  caused  to  exhibitors  by  some  of  our  Judges,  who,  no  doubt, 
know  the  private  marks  of  most  of  our  largest  breeders  of  Ghone 
fowls,  and  who  allow  these  marks  to  have  much  influence  orer 
them  in  giving  their  decision.  I  know  that  every  exhibitor  ia  a 
little  prejudiced  in  fsvour  of  his  own  birds  at  our  shows ;  still  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  best  bird  does  not  alwavs 
win,  consequently  dissatisfaction  arises.  The  Judges  ahould 
bear  in  mind  that  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  yisit  the  yarioua 
shows  who  know  quite  as  much  of  poultry  as  they  do,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  our  poultry  shows  will  soon  become  extinct  unleaa 
there  is  a  httle  more  uniformity  amongst  our  Judgea  in  the 
judging  of  Gtome  fowls.  Some  will  teU  you  that  a  pure-bred 
Game  cock  should  have  short  hackle-feathers ;  others  will  tell  you 
that  this  ia  all  moonshine,  and  the  longer  the  feathers  are  the 
better  the  breed.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  a  case  of  this  de- 
scription has  recently  come  under  my  own  observation,  where  a 
bird  waa  deprived  of  the  prize  by  one  Judge,  on  account  of  the 
length  of  his  hackle^  but  on  being  sent  to  another  show  (the 
Sheffield)  he  had  the  first  prize  awarded  him.  Now  you  could 
probably  tell  me  which  ia  right  and  which  ia  wrong.    In  con- 
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chision,  I  will  just  remark  that  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  our 
Jadget  would  agree  on  the  principal  points  about  Game  fowls, 
and  lay  down  some  rules  as  a  guide  to  exhibitors. — Ftdslis. 

I^It  may  be  that  some  of  the  Judges  who  undertake  to  award 
pnxes  to  Game  classes  know  the  priyate  marks  of  some  of  the 
exhibitors ;  but  all  are  not  marked  aHke,  and  the  inspection  of  a 
book  or  list  would  show  some  marked  to  the  right,  some  to  the 
left,  some  in  one  place  or  way,  some  in  another.  Other  fowls 
are  not  so  marked,  and  we  do  not  at  all  think  marks  are  erer 
looked  for — we  are  sure  they  are  not  by  our  oldest  Judges.  You 
are  wrong  in  sajing  that  Judges  '*  allow  these  marks  to  have 
much  influence  orer  them  in  giving  their  decisions."  Such  a 
remark  should  not  be  written  unless  it  can  be  proTed.  Eyen 
Judges  cannot  agree  about  the  points  of  birds,  by  your  own  ad- 
mission ;  how,  then,  can  they  be  called  upon  to  draw  up  rules  ? 
It  is  generally  supposed  scanty,  firm,  and  close  plumage  is  pre- 
ferable to  long  and  necesrarily  loose  feathers  in  a  Game  cock. 
We  only  giye  our  own  opinion. 

Under  the  awards  of  some  of  our  old  Judges,  poultry  showing 
has  become  what  it  is,  and  their  awards,  as  a  whole,  haye  been 
•hnost  unquestioned.  They  have  certainly  been  approyed.  We 
haye  the  pleasure  to  know  most  of  these  gentlemen.  They  haye 
told  us  fi!«quently  that  they  are  quite  reaoy  at  any  time  to  retire 
in  fayour  of  younger  or  more  able  persons  than  themselyes }  but 
that  if  they  officiate,  it  must  be  on  their  own  terms.] 


DUBBING  GAME  COCKS. 

As  one  intereeted  in  the  solution  of  the  question,  let  me  ask 
Why  is  the  dubbing  of  Ghune  cockerels  to  continue  imperatiye  P 
Why  should  good  dubbing  be  essential  with  Gume,  while  to 
tamper  with  &e  head  disquahfies  with  Spanish?  Surely  it  is 
admitting  more  meohanioal  dexterity  as  an  aid  to  excellence  in 
competition.  In  my  own  case,  I  haye  a  yard  full  of  Chune 
chickens,  but  I  neyer  dubbed  one,  and  know  no  one  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood who  can.  Personally — I  confess  to  the  deprayed  taste — 
I  prefer  the  look  of  a  well-dubbed  bird.  Probably,  years  ago,  I 
should  haye  admired  the  spigot  tail,  cropped  ear,  and  hogged 
mane  of  the  "  neat  cob."  I  l^e  with  "  Gaij.us  PueNAX,"  but 
feel  and  judge  (partially)  with  *<  HuMAimAS.*'  With  deference 
to  the  former  I  must  think  that  scalping  brings  more  than  a  yery 
little  pain  to  all  bipeds. 

Oiye  us  liberty.  Our  birds  are  not  candidates  for  the  mat 
and  the  silyer  spur.  If  readiness  for  the  pit  is  to  be  the  criterion 
of  excellence,  then  let  them  be  shown,  not  only  dubbed  and  in 
condition,  but  with  the  squared  tail  and  trimmed  wing. 

Giye  breeders  the  liberty  allowed  this  last  summer  at  the 
Ciystal  Palace  for  birds  of  all  ages.  Do  not  let  the  Judges'  fiat 
be  distanced  when  a  good  bird  comes  home  in  front,  carrying 
comb  and  wattles  extra.— DxrcEWiKe. 


EEAMNG  CHICKENS  WITHOUT  A  HEN. 

I  HAYS  yery  often  noticed  letters  from  many  of  your  corre- 
spondents begging  to  be  informed  how  to  rear  young  chickens 
without  the  hen*s  assistance.  I  have  dabbled  in  this  to  a  great 
extent  myself^  both  as  to  young  birds  and  chickens ;  and  though 
it  is  not  ^uite  the  proper  time  of  year  for  chickens  to  be  most 
about,  it  18,  perhaps,  the  more  likely  thai  one  or  two  of  a  stray 
choice  breed  should  demand  extra  care. 

There  are  three  great  points  to  consider — ^How  to  make  the 
young  chicks  eat,  How  to  keep  them  warm  enough,  and  How  to 
keep  them  through  the  increasing  hours  of  darkness. 

For  the  first— ^How  to  make  them  eat  I  always  obseryed 
in  feeding  young  birds  in  nests  that  if  one  held  the  bread  and 
ail^  too  close  to  the  nest  they  neyer  thought  of  taking  it — ^hold- 
ing it  oyerhead  as  the  birds  do  they  snapped  it  up  directly, 
l^ow,  in  watching  a  hen  wiUi  her  chicks,  we  find  she  always 
scratches  the  ground  at  their  fiset,  and  when  she  feeds  the  brood 
she  picks  up  grains  and  holds  them  under  their  bOls.  So  I  go 
now  on  that  Ime— chiokois  ^at  will  not  peck  are  always  brought 
to  me,  and  I  throw  the  crumbs  about  with  a  bit  of  stick,  and 
keep  touching  the  chicked  underneath  the  bill,  and  stroking 
down  their  throats  outside,  sometimes  tiU  th^  naturally  look 
down  alter  the  stick,  or  finger,  and  see  the  food  and  eat  it. 
They  stuff  sometimes  tiU  their  crops  stick  oat  in  the  most  ridi- 
oolous  way.  Just  like  large  walnuts. 

Onimbt  of  bread  do  almost  best,  I  think,  to  fttd  them  witbt 


and  grains  of  rice ;  but  my  chicks  will  not  eat  rice  unless  it  is 
boiled  quite  properly  in  the  Indian  fashion,  as  if  it  was  for  a 
curry.  They  also  haye  potatoes  and  barleymeal,  or  Uttle  scraps 
of  fresh  meat.  The  how  to  keep  them  warm  enough  is  partly 
inyolyed  in  the  next  step.  We  neyer  let  them  get  cold.  The 
moment  the  meal  is  oyer  they  go  into  a  punnet  filled  daily  with 
nice  soft  moss,  and  this  basket  is  entirely  wrapped  up  in  a  laige 
piece  of  baize  or  flannel,  and  once  or  twice,  to  my  great  amuse- 
ment, we  had  to  giye  them  a  bottle  of  hot  water  to  keep  their 
Uttle  feet  warm.  The  basket  then  was  put  to  rest  up  against  the 
bottl&  We  always  place  something  rather  solid  on  Uie  top  ofi 
the  basket  to  keep  down  the  chickens,  which  Hke  to  feel  coyered 
up.  For  a  long  time  a  big  duckling  sat  there  erery  night ;  but 
now  he  is  grown  up  and  has  long  ago  changed  his  quarters,  as 
haye  the  chickens  theirv ;  but  an^hing  heayy  does  to  press  them 
down.  We  inyariably  put  Ihe  chicks  to  bed  the  moment  they 
haye  done  eating,  except  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  day, 
when  they  run  about  in  a  large  cage  standing  in  the  sun. 

The  keeping  them  through  the  night  is  yery  simply  done,  as 
it  is  chiefly  want  of  food  that  makes  them  feel  the  cold.  We 
giye  them  a  good  supper  just  about  ten  o'clock ;  they  can  then 
wait  tolerably  till  seyen  the  next  morning,  though  the  earUer 
and  later  they  can  be  fed  the  bettor. 

GTreating  them  thus  they  get  most  absurdly  tamc^  will  not 
acknowledge  a  hen  by  any  means  when  we  haye  sometimes  tried, 
but  come  scutting  back  to  their  own  proper  friends.  This 
spring  there  was  some  plague  with  a  hen  haying  eggs  giyen  her 
some  later  than  the  others,  and  the  ten  little  chicks,  of  which 
I  was  taking  care,  used  to  come  rushing  up  my  sleeyes  and  dose 
to  my  face,  and  then  screw  themselyes  m  and  make  the  peculiar 
purr  that  pleased  chickens  do  make. 

A  ducklmg  and  chicken  were  agun  the  only  produce  of  a  far- 
brought  set  of  eggs ;  the  duck  took  to  the  cnickens  and  I  took 
to  the  duck ;  and,  when  ducky  had  a  soup-plate  full  of  water,  he 
would  insist  on  taking  chick  with  him,  and,  like  a  meek  little 
girl  with  a  naughty  big  brother,  little  Miss  chicky  went. 

Some  of  those  home-reared  chickens  are  now  yery  fine,  they 
are  some  weeks  in  adyance  of  others  hatched  before  them,  and 
brought  up  by  a  hen.— £.  M. 


OFFENSIVE  FLAVOUR  IN  THE  FLESH  OF 
FOWLS. 

I  sxi  in  last  week's  Journal  '*  Af  Old  Sttbscbibbb  "  com- 
plaining of  offensiye  smell  with  fowls.  Mine  were  in  the  state  as 
he  mentions,  and  I  was  some  time  before  I  could  find  out  the 
cause,  the  eggs  being  so  bad  we  could  not  eat  theuL  At  last  I  found 
by  steaming  some  of  each  of  their  food,  the  odour  arose  from  the 
grain  giyen  them,  which  I  had  been  haying  from  Mark  Lane, 
which  is  gatherings  of  all  kinds  of  grain  mixed.  Since  purchasing 
the  grain  separately — ^yiz.,  to  one  hushel  of  barley  mix  one  peck 
of  good  sweet  oats,  and  half  a  peck  of  Indian  com,  I  have  neyer 
found  the  slightest  trace  of  it.  The  roosting-houses  smelt  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  eggs  tasted,  although  they  are  cleaned  out 
two  and  three  times  each  week. — ^T.  B. 


A  QUEENLESS  HIVE. 

Ok  August  12th,  1861, 1  wrote  to  you  detailing  a  result  of 
introducing  a  Ligurian  queen  to  common  bees  u^  to  that  date. 
On  August  26th,  saw  fbnt  young  Ligurian  bees,  just  fiye  weeks 
after  introduction  of  queen,  being  a  week  longer  than  seems 
to  be  generally  the  case. 

All  went  on  right  till  September  5th,  when,  as  subsequent 
events  haye  proyed,  the  queen  was  lost.  On  going  to  the  bees 
on  this  date  I  saw  the  queen  at  the  mouth  of  the  hiye.  She  im- 
mediately attempted  to  fly,  but  apparently  owing  to  her  great 
weight  she  was  unaUe  to  go  so,  for  she  fell  to  the  ground.  She 
again  made  another  attempt  and  flew  about  three-quarters  of  a 
yard  and  got  amongst  some  lupins.  Here  I  saw  her  yery  distinctly, 
looked  at  her  yery  attentiyely,  and  attempted  to  get  her  to  crawl 
upon  a  leaf  I  put  to  her ;  but  instead  of  going  on  the  leaf  she 
again  attempted  to  fly,  and  seemed  to  get  to  some  raspberry 
bushes,  when  I  lost  sight  of  her,  and  could  not  find  any  traces 
of  her  though  I  examined  the  place  yery  attentively. 

I  regret  now  that  I  did  not  seise  the  queen  whil»t  cm  the  lupin 
with  my  fingers,  and  place  her  again  in  the  hire,  but  at  the  time 
I  waa  not  sure  she  was  the  Ligurian  queen,  as  I  ooold  not  see 
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«aj  onogS'  btJidi-  youad  lur  IxmIj.  I  tbought  it  ponnble  it 
loigbi^  be  the  queen  fnom  the  old  stock  of  blAdc  beee  wbiish.hwl 
got  to  the  siie  she  (the  b^ok  queen),  omLnaUj  occupied,  aa  the  old 
stock  is  only  20^  yavd*  or.  SOO*  yards  off,  wi  Jiia  an  easy  distaaee. 
The  qtumi  w^  mooh  the  finest  o»e  I  cTer  sas^,  the  ^oga  did 
not  s^em  to  ooTor  OMMEe  (if  so  Bnioh),  than  half  her  body :  ncnoe 
her  inability  bo  %.  This  quMxi  matt  have  gooe  mxtfik  darker 
sinflo  I  reoeiv^  her,  as  tb#  orange  on  heat  body  viia  then  quite 
visible.    I  also  watehod  tibe  hive  for  a  eoasidfivable  tiiyie  to 

E't  tii»  qu&BJi  returned,  or  if  any  eommotiou  would  ttUkfi 
.  Neiihw  tb«  one  nof  the  otiier,  as  lar  as  |  was  able  U} 
aune,  did  take  pkoe ;  aad  aa  I  bad  aiwaya  been,  led  to 
eipect  thait  a  oemiaio^m  avong  the  bees  would  take  place 
aa  sooQ.  aa  the  fneea  was  miiw^,  I  was  led  to  think,  th^t 
possibly  the  qjoeen  might;  hwre  retiuro«d,  or  else  that  the  q«een 
banged  to  tb^  black  hdve^  and  so  dhat  all  was  right.  To-dnf,, 
after  an  abseaoe  from  home  £or  about  a  week,  I  weet  to  the  bees 
and  was  atonished  to  fiiidno  fewer  than  six  dead  ^iM^na  op  the 
gcoond  in  front  o£  the  hit e^  proving,  aa  I  thini^.  that  t^  qneen 
was  lost  on.  September  &tb«  and.  ti>aA  tiie  bees  have  been  reaiuBg 
artiAoial  ones*  The  aboiwA^finias  whai;  the  "Pbto2»qjbs  Bm^ 
xniPBB"  says  im  this  lomma^  ihat  it  ia^not  always  the  wee  th«t 
excitement  takes  place  in  the  hive  wh^m.  the  q^ieeo  is  los0.. 

The  advice  I  want  ii^  ^^^  to  do  in  this  case,  as  I  do  not 
wish  to  lose  the  stock.  From  the  article  in  this  Joumai«  and 
£rott  previoua  remark9^made  by  the  "  DsvonsmiBU  Bbb-kb9P<b,'* 
he  seemft  coaviooad  thet  t^e  fueen  can  lay  eggfs  tltougb  uBr 
impnegnated^  bnt  thai  ^11  tbeproduoe  will  be  dvonea.  Now^  ^ 
ii  bawi  shewn,  or  does  Hbfi  "  I>mos»wva  Bkb-](B8F8&'*  kntow, 
whether  aft«r  droiveaere  pvoduosd  th«t  t^^eaedronee  will  b«ve 
intercourse  with  the  queen,  their  mother,  and  so.  nender  hev 
capable  of  Uf  mg  finale  eggs,?  If  so»  t^ve  m  a  xeason  for  her 
hfmg  d9o«e  egga^  ev  oaikbep  we inaji  eensider  ijta  wiae  proraaipii 
of  Nature  to  piMFenI;  the  hive  dying  out.  Should  I  let  the  bees 
akmeandwat«hthenea«lt?  Should  I  unitethaie  to  another  stock, 
or  should  I  introduce  another  iiigonyaa  qfieen  to  ikma,  pvovided 
tl^  **  BsYovexjiw  BsB^KVsrsB  "  oould  fmnmh  me  with  one  P 

Xt  would  be  iotereeting  to  leave  the  bees  elone  and  see  if  the 
queen  would  ultimately  lay  female  eggi^  only  the  season  is  so  f*r 
advanced  and  the  hive  is  not  very  strong— both  against  the 
experiment :  however,  I  wait  your  advice. — A. 

[The  queen,  doubtle^t<iiuA0ed  h^  footing  on  tbecomba  (which 
I  fimey  were  not  worked  nearly  down  to  the  fioor>board),  and 
not  findini?  her  way  up  very  leadily  quitted  the  hive  and  was 
lost  Had  yoo  seiaed  hes  et  once  ands  retomcd  her  to  the.  hive 
through  an  openin|r  et  the  top,  all  would  hipre  bMn  right.  If 
no  drones  are  left  either  imyovr  own  oc  any  neighiioMriiig  apiaxyi 
the  youDff  quesn  must  remain  uoimpregnatad,  and  in  this  case 
will  breed  cGrones  only..  She  wUl  ceHiainly  not  be  impregnated 
b^  her  own  offspcivg.  If  you  leave  thtnge  as  they  aee  \ou,  may 
(in,  the  absence  of  dson^^,  have  an  opportunit.9  of  testiag^  the 
doctrine  of  partbeoogenesia ;,  but  the  stock  wiJl,  of  course,  be 
valueless  if  the  queen,  remeia  luumpieg^ated.-*-^  Ps¥iQNB9ifii 

BjW-V£££S&] 

EEMOVING  BEES  A  €HtEAT  INSTANCE— 
MAXING  A  SWAKM  SETTLE. 

I  AM  about  to  chenge  mj  residence,  and  have  four  hives  of 
bees  that  are  pretty  strong.  What  would  be  the  best  way  to 
move  them  ?    The  distanoe  ie  about  eighty  miksu 

To  make  a  swann  settis  I  talbs  a  l^kii^gla«H  and  tiinosr  a 
few  flashes  of  lightning,  as  we  sttd  when  chiklrea,  amoag  them^ 
The  bees  settle  at  once. — JBMJUim* 

[The  hives  should  be  tied  up  in  cloths  of  an  open  teiture 
(cheese-cloth  is  the  best),  inverted,  and  kept  as  »teady  as  possible. 
With  these  precautions  they  may  be  removed -with  perfect  safety.] 


GAEDEN  WAEBLERS  AND  NIGHTINGALES 

IN  CAGES. 
I  BATE  juet  proevMd  a  couple  of  Garden  Warblers,  wishing 
to  keep  them  on  aceount  of  their  beautiful  song.  On  referring 
to  t^e  instructions  of  Bechsteia  I  find  that  on  account  of  tiie 
quantity  of  food  of  a  fanwiceous  n#kture((jbecmao,  paste)  which  they 
consume  they  do  not  live  long  in  cages.  Do  y  ou  think  that  ^i 
1  give  them  a  gveat  deal  of  raw  n^at  and  fruit,,  instead  of  the 
usual  diet,  I  shall  seeoeed  in  ke«f»ing  them  in  health  ?  Also,  as 
I  keep  t^e  birds  entirely  lor  tjb^ir  60Bg»  wihetber  they  ting,cqueUy 


well  i£  I  put  half  a  dozen  birds  together.  For  instance  :  the 
two  above  named,  one  Ni^itingale,  one  Blackcap,  one  Bed- 
start,  andoae  Whitetbroat  ?  The  size  of  my  largest  cage  is  3  feet 
high,  2  feet  deep,  and  6  feet  long«  At  present  my  birds  are  in 
the  ordinary  cages,  rather  less  than  a  foot  square. 

It  may  be  of  service  to  some  of  your  readers  who.  keep  soA- 
meat  birds  to  inform  them  that  I  have  kept  Niglitiugales  in  fiiO 
song,  also  Bobins,  throughout  the  winter  as  follows : — During 
August  and  September  I  collect  aH  the  caterpillars  and  maggots 
from  rose  trees  and  cabbages,  putting  them  in  a  large,  covered 
jar,  with  a  little  ft-esK  earth  and  leaves  of  either  lettuce  or  cab- 
bage. They  continue  growing,  and  eventually  change  to  the 
chrysaliB  state,  which  they  retain  aU.  tile  winter.  My  birds 
enjoy  them  exceedingly  in,  either,  form  a^  the  rate  of  two  per  day 
each  bird. — Aviabt. 

[My  father  aays  Garden  Warblera  are  not  likeJy,  to  sing  if 
kept  together,  and  that  each  should  have  a  separate  cese*  Gber> 
man  paste  he  considers  too  heating,  and  a  bea  food,  w  tihioka 
the  nuta  of  a  bullock's  livar  boUed  hard  and  mted,  aiid  naized 
with,  yolk  of  c^  bread  crumbs,  and  crushed  hempseed,  with 
ocoMionally  a  little  raw,  meai^  the  best  artificial  lbod«>-B.  P.  B.} 


THE  AILANTHTJS   SILKWOEM. 

I  AM  just  now  muek  intwested  im  the  groiviBf  of  sOk*  I 
have  been  in  communication  with  a  lady  in  the  south  of  England, 
who  has  been  engaged  for  years  in  cultivating  the  finest  Mul- 
berry silk.  I  have  just  been,  i^eading  a  short,  article  on  the 
subject  of  silk  in  your  Journal  of  August  27th,  in  which  Lady 
Dorothy  KeviU'  aseunes  you  of  her  aoecess.  I  am  anxioiis  to 
know  (ainoe  ri^  usea  Ailanthus  instead'  of  Mtdbwry,  aiid  the 
coarser  worm  instead  of  the  white)  to  what  extent  she  baa 
carried  tlie  experintmt  f  What  number  of  worms  f-  What  pro- 
portion of  labour  required  P  Proportion  of  silk  to  number  of 
cocoons,  and  the  worth  of  the  sflk  P  These^  I  conceive,  are  only 
lawftd  qufstiotts  to  a»k,  and  ready  as  I  riiould  be  to  enter  upon 
the  labours  of  a  stYk  plantation,  I  should  not  like  to  do  so 
without  I  had  some  data  to  go  upon ;  and  where  is  Dangstein, 
Lady  Kevins  residenee  ?'  Is  it  in  Germapy  P  I  feel  quite  sum 
that  there  is  su^eient  reason  to  e^>ect  silk  may  be  successfully 
cultivated  in  England,  and  if  I  could  obtain  through  your 
valuable  paper  the  requisite  infermation,  I  should  be  delighted. 
Two  more  questions — What  species  of  Ailanthus  is  it  P  and  if 
the  copses  of  trees  are  used,  do  not  the  Mrds  devour  t^em  ?— 
Ftaro.  W.  TowLB. 

[It  is  quite  a  different  worm  fi:om  the  Mulbeocry  one ;  it  feeds 
entirely  on  the  ailanthus  tree,  a  most  hai:dy  shrub  (a  kind  of 
ash),  which  may  be  grown  as  our  beech  copse  woods  are  h^re— 
that  is,  if  out  down,  th^  shoot  again  from  the  stems.  Lad^ 
Dorothy  NeviU's  worms  were,  after  naving  been  hatched  a  week, 
placed  on  the  trees,  where  they  were  left  till  they  made  their 
cocoons.  The  second  crop  of  worms  were  hatched  too  late,  sad 
Lady  Nevill  was  away  from  home  during  three  fine  days,  and 
the  weaps  having  no  inutt  to  get  at  devoured  them  aU.  Kot 
having  been  pestered  with  wasps  before.  Lady  Nevill  did  not 
guard  against  this,  which  another  vear  she  will  do.  Mr.  Tbwle 
had  better  wait  tiU  Lady  Nevill's  pamphlet  is  published,  ae 
then  there  will  be  every  det^-il,  where  the  eggs  are  to  be  obtained, 
&c.,  and  there  is  nothing  can  be  done  till  the  spring.  Dangstem 
is  si^  miles  from  Petersfield  station  on  the  Portsmouth  direct 
line.]  

QUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

Judges  at  Shows  {A  RabhU  iVancicr).— Tbe  Judge  wbo  aokBOwl«dged 
tliat  "he  had  not  been  particular  in  bis  measurement. "  of  the  ears  of 
Rabbits  shown  in  the  class  fbr  lengtb  of  ears,  certainly  was  KuHty  of  a  dere- 
liction of  doty,  but  we  euinot  iasert  MSMmymoas  eotnmunicatioiia  Tbs 
Show  in  question  is.  ondec  a  dovcl ;  and  if  ma^iy  more  complaints  are  ^ah- 
lishfid  about  it,  its  next  yi  ar's  prospects  will  not  be  very  encouraging. 

Kkipiko  Pigeons'  Egcs  [U.  R.).—lt  ttoe  egsrs  of  Pigeons  are  remored 
b«ft>re  being  sat  upon  and  earefnlly  kept,  Oey  wHl  resiaMi  good  for  batehiag 
for  about  a  ortnight.— B.  P.  B. 

UouEUN  QuBENS  (W.  Brooks).— **  I  re^pretto  say  that  lam  very  much 
in  arrear  witu  rejiarrt  to  the  supply  of  Ligiurian  qaeens.  Had  I  been  aware 
that  ft  would  hw^  tnmed  out  so  troablesMne  mri  unsatl^'factory  an  aff«ir,  I 
stwttld  De?er  lukve  alt^mptied  to  supply  qaeens.  but  ahoolU  have  amfim^my 
attention  to  tl)e  propagation  <»f  stocks,  ^hlch  I  And  will  travel  »alel>  to  any 
distance,  and  are  fn-e  from  the  uncertainty  and  frequent  disapiioiiitment 
which  attend  the  introdnoiiou  uf  qneens.  If  m  queen  an  ii'cs  Mfely  a£  her 
jouiDey's  end,  L  eousiditr  my  xespooaibUitgr  eadftajiio.— A  D&yeNSJi'iu  ftss- 

KEEPEK." 

AiLAMTHus  SiLRWosM  {A  £«rfy).r~Tou  hsd  better  wait  for  a  few  wcekf. 
:  Lady  Dorcthy  Neyili  is  about  to  pnUlsh  %  psmphleb,  which  will  glra  you 
'  1^  the  ialoraiat|«)ii.)  QK,ne«df 
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^tBtLt  CALENbAR: 


"o7 

M*nUi 

Week. 

OCTOBER  8-14,  1861. 

"WmTflSB 

miM  JMHI^OIK  Mr  1880. 

Bise*. 

8nn 
fiets. 

Moon 

Rises    Moon's 
sttdBets;  Age. 

aock 
before 

1 

BwQBketek-.     Thennom. 

^^d-    Inches. 

Day  of 
Te«w 

8 
9 

S 

18 
14 

V 

Ts 
F 
8 

M 

Chrrsocoma  villosa.     ^ 
Scabiosa  gramnntia. 
£«f>horbia  emarfiaata. 
Helianthns  divaricans. 
Scolymns  hispanicus. 
20  BuwWt  J^eu  tKJi&tT. 

30.138-29.981 
80.009-29.914 
8».145-$9.488 
S0.604-j9.41B 
29.875-29.790 
29.557-29.389 
89.77B-i9.M8 

54-80 
64-40 
49-25 
53-36 
54-39 
54-29 

W.     '  ••01 
N.W.  :     -01 
B.W.    t     -96 
a.w.   1    -18 

W.           -10 
8.W.         -06 
N.Ww   1     'Ol 

m.     h. 
14af6 

16  6 

17  6 
19      6 
21      6 

23  6 

24  6 

m.    h. 

21af5 
19      5 
17      5 
15      5 
12      6 
10      5 
8      5 

m.     hJ 

36      7           4 
42      8  ,        5 
56      9          D 
12    11  ,        7 
morn.          8 
27      0          9 
40      1  ;      10 

m,  a. 
12    28 

12  44 
18  9 
18    15 

13  30 
13  44 
13    18 

282 
283 
284 
285 
286 
887 

HsnoKCLoaj  of  the  Wm».— At  CJhbwick,  from  oteerrAtkma  dvltiag  th»   last  thirty-four  year%  the  averaf©  highest  and  lowest 
tempenttures  of  these  days  are  69°  and  43'>  respeotiyely.     The  greatest  heat,  74%  oocorred  on  the  8th  in  1859;  and  the  lowest  oold»  26% 
ott^e  n^ltt  1868.     DwiDg  the  i>eriod  114  dftys  were  fine,  And  oh  124  rain  feU. 

La- ■ : . 

A  fJeW  Days  ik  ieeland.— No.  i. 

ONG  liave  we  been  conrinced  tlbat  in  tlxis 
country  jostioe  is  not  done  to  tke  galr- 
^ening  and  g^ddn^^PB  of  I^ftbd—in 
fact,  inqtiire  trhereyet  we  might,  or  from 
^hoeyer  we  h<^>ed  to  gain 
hifbnia^eft  on  those  to- 
pic6,  we  Were  mvariablj 
disappointed.  Little  could 
be  gathered— attd  What 
Was  g$tbeted  was  «nide.  So  we  resolyed  to  sebd  tbitter 
"  Our  Sfbcial  Coxmissionbb^'^  and  the  following  is  tbe 
first  of  aseries  of  detttls  of  ti^  results  of  his  visit.  Wo 
rejoice  to  find  ttiat  his  observations  fully  confirm  onr 
anticipations,  and  to  learn  the  fact  tliat  now  the  third  of 
the  Iskuid  Chcaees  hae  her  drapery  sarmtignd  as  tostefVtHy 
U  thAt  Of  her  two  sisters.  Tiiis  is  ta  it  shotitd  be ;  for, 
changing  our  simile,  every  man  among  ns  must  feel  that 
oitf  ntttional  oable's  greatest  «treDgth  it  to  be  attaaned, 
tttd  its  working  reiide^d  most  ehsy,  ohly  by  having  its 
lliree  strands  perfectly  equal. 

Mr.  Fidi  has  used  his  cHt^  eye  and  critic  pen  acutely 
and  fkithfolly — ^but  there  is  no  wormwood  in  his  ink. 
—Eds.  3.  or  HJ 

Ssynaz  eireuikstanoes  renAntod  it  d«afable  thirt;  sottie  idea 
■hovdd  be  formed  «ad  oxpreewd  of  the  stiile  of  hortieulkure  in 
ite  i«xieas  bianoheB  ia  thnB  Binsnild  ItHei  Among  these  tsiroiMa- 
Ataaoes  was  an  opmion  that  it  wMlld  afford  Bosaethhig  like  a  test 
by  which  ire  ail^t  Judge  of  the  eoohd  progMw  slid  meat«d  t^- 
iaemeni  af  the  great  mtmum  of  the  -pw^  In  this  otarfirst 
attemi*  to  IreaKse  that  opb^on  we  made  Bublhi  a  edit  of  oentte ; 
wad  as  onr  time  wns  vety  limited)  what  We  may  have  tn  say  of 
the  piaoes  viatted  muet  be  loelEed  upon  as  merely  hnrrfed 
ghmees  father'  then  as  anytfafng  Weiihy  of  the  name  of  tk- 
•eriptionSk  Any  dedaotions  which  We  may  i^terwai^  draw 
firom  eaeh  a  hUrfied  ^it  mast  be  looked  upon  as  haf^  a 
geoend  rather  than  any  partionlar  appMoation.  If  we  atti^mpt 
ciitieiBm  at  all,  even  in  matters  of  taste^  it  Will  be  done  ^  the 
meat  kindly  sptrit,  fedmg  that  if  we  can  j^ve  no  pleasure  we 
haye  little  right  and  less  mdination  to  infliM  pain,  and  more 
espeeiBlly  aince  from  all  we  came  in  contact  with  we  reoeired 
the  greatest  kindness,  oo«»rt»By,  and  wfllin^ess  to  oblige. 

Bobre  notiting  airf  places,  it  may  be  as  we\\,  in  the  way  of  in- 
trodaotion»  to  dispel  at  once  two  ideas,  wl^eh,  though  ignored 
by  the  wc^«>inf<mD0d,  are  yet  Ibnnd  larking  in  the  minds  of 
many  in  this  larger  island—namely,  th^t  the  Irish  are  even  now 
obH  riowing  tineiging  from  a  state  of  eempatatire  barbariBtn ; 
and,  again,  that  so  far  behind  are  Ihey  m  general  induiftry,  in 
gardening,  and  in  agriculture,  that  any  poor  wight  who  would 
or  could  ute  neither  his  brains  nor  his  minds  at  home^  might  yet 
nianage  to  piok  up  a  liyehhood  among  the  sl^  lasier  and  more 
indolent  natires  of  Ireland. 

Than  this  last  idea  no  greater  eiror  can  exist  $  and  we  shall  c 
oar  eaanj  friends  of  the  spade  asid  the  i^oagh  tease  ssrrite  if 
Ka  28.— Voiw  II.,  Nbw  Ssbdm. 


we  tell  them,  once  for  all,  that  they  had  better  keep  .Ireland  out 
of  their  thoughts,  tmless  determined  to  take  aotiye,  int^gent 
heeds  and  active  hands  and  feet  with  them  there. 

Lastness  might  have  been  too  mnch  of  a  national  trait  when 
t^  few  pennies  a-day,  md  these  procured  with  dii&culty,  con- 
stituted the  sole  motives  fbr  activity.  IhcAr  is  no  resisting  the 
fact  ItuA  a  man  must  eat  and  live  comfortably  before  he  can 
work  en^ijgetically.  dad  and  disastrous  times  have  been  endured 
by  our  Irish  brethren,  the  bare  recollection  of  whidi  saddens  and 
darkens  the  smrit.  But  the  angel  of  want  and  of  Woe,  Ss  he 
passed  through  the  land,  scattered  from  his  wings. the  seeds  of 
future  progression  and  prosperity.  Gk>yemnient  aid,  state  help, 
in  the  shape  of  loans  for  efibcting  permanent  improvements ; 
abore  idl,  Christian  benevolence,  rising  superior  to  all  petty 
sectarianism,  and  the  self-sacrificing  patriotism  of  the  dd  re- 
sident proprietors  of  the  soil,  who  in  the  most  unfbrtnnate  times 
nerer  lost  fhit^  in  the  future  destinies  of  th^  country — %me 
noblemen  these,  whose  deeds  and  whose  efforts  have  made  fbr 
themselves  shrines  in  the  hearts  of  a  people ; — these,  combined 
with  assistance  to  willing  emigrants,  and  the  land  coming  into 
the  possession  of  owners  who  had  capital  to  work  it,  instead  of 
absentee  possessors,  who  took  all  and  gave,  or  could  gire,  nothing 
in  return,  along  with  other  causes  too  numefcus  to  mention, 
Imve  given  an  impetus  to  exertion  and  labour,  and  showed  that 
Irishmen,  so  aot^re  and  industrious  in  other  lands,  cotdd  be 
equally  energetic  al  home  when  suiHIoient  motives  conid  be  pre- 
sented for  that  industry.  And  now  in  the  activity  d^la^ned  in 
the  dodos  and  quays  of  Dublin  ;  in  the  railroad  paee  w^  which 
the  cars  rattle  Utrng  the  sia^eets  $  in  the  excellent  management  of 
the  railways ;  in  the  bustle  in  the  warehouses  and  marts  of 
buslnesB ;  in  the  ability  with  which  machineiy  is  managed  on  im- 
proved fttnn  homesteads ;  in  the  zest  with  which  the  long-handled 
spade  or  shovel,  and  the  short-handled  ste^  ftyrks,  are  used  in 
garden  and  field ;  in  the  neat  whitewashed  cottages  taldng  the 
place  olr  the  chhnnevless  and  windowless  mud  hoV^  we  nc€  only 
see  everywhere  indubitable  signs  of  active  go-a-hea<^&rm,  but 
strong  reasons  fbr  believing  that  anything  like  lasiness  and  sloth 
will  ere  long  be  unable  to  find  any  elbow  or  standing  room  there. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  signs  of  progress,  the  wages 
of  labour  in  some  districts  are  still  too  low  to  permit  the  Ml 
development  of  human  muscular  labour  power.  On  this  account 
seme  of  the  best  friends  of  Ireland  wouM  be  sorry  if  the  nmnber 
of  returning  emigrants  to  Ireland  shonM  be  greatiy  increased. 
Perhaps  juttt  now  ijk  would  be  as  well  if  these  emigrants  continned 
in  the  land  oi  their  adoption.  But  the  tendency  of  all  improve* 
ment  is  so  to  increase  labour,  that  we  have  no  doubt  but  that 
ere  kng  much  more  labour  power  will  be  wanted  than  can  now  be 
obtained,  and  then  wages  vrill  rise  to  the  benefit  alike  of  the 
employer  and  the  employed.  There  seems,  trqm  all  we  have  been 
told,  a  principle  at  work  in  Ireland  which  will  tend  to  make 
Wages  more  uniform  than  they  are  likely  to  be  for  some  thne  in 
England.  Not  only  is  it  the  most  energetic  among  the  Irish,  as 
it  is  among  the  Scotch  and  English,  Uiat  emigrate  to  distant 
lands ;  bat  whilst  in  Kngland  the  stayers  at  home  can  hardly  be 
induced  to  leave  the  sound  of  their  parish  church  bells,  there  is 
little  of  the  same  feeling  among  the  resident  Irish,  provided  they 
can  still  locate  ^msdves  vrithin  the  precincts  of  the  sacred  isle. 

There  is  a  litde  soreness  mingled  vrith  a  good  deal  of  frin 
and  sarcastic  irony  among  our  Irish  friends,  as  they  ouiz  you 
respecting  the  opinions  still  held  of  them  by  the  gooa  people 
of  Great  Britain.  **  Well,  M^.  F.,  do  yon  really  find  Us  as 
gtvat  bSrharians  as  you  were  led  to  believe  P  "  "  What !  rftally 
ventured  among  us  Paddyites,  without  being  ball  and  c«idgel 
No.  680.— Vol.  XSOT.,  Ou)  Smies. 
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proof?  "  "  DonH  you  find  ua  woefully  behind  your  clever  John 
fuUites  ?  '*  "  Ain't  we  thoroughly  sunk  in  wretbhedneas  and 
misery  ?  "  "  Haven't  you  found  a  poor  tattered  beegar  at  every 
turn  ?'*  &o.  Well,  our  hearts  are  glad  that  our  good  neighbours 
can  poke  their  rollicking  satire  and  dry  humour  at  us.  We  will 
take  it  all  and  look  for  more,  if  it  only  makes  them  happier,  and 
givea  them  more  reaolution  not  to  be  satisfied  until  ^hey  far  out- 
strip us  in  improvement. 

We  forget  whether  it  was  Leigh  Hunt  or  Charles  Lamb 
that,  after  passing  one  of  the  wretched  mendicants  sitting  in 
the  streets  of  Dublin,  his  heart  smote  him,  and  returning  to 
the  man  he  said,  upbraidingly,  "  If  you  are  really  in  want,  why 
don't  you  beg  ?**  **  Ain't  it  begging  I  am  ?  '*  said  the  poor 
wretch,  as  every  shake  and  movement  of  his  rags  showed  the 
shrivelled  and  &mine-8truck  skin.  Kow,  no  such  sight  did  we 
witness  in  Ireland.  Only  three  times  were  we  asked  for  alms. 
Had  we  gone  to  an  equal  extent  through'  the  streets  and  lanes 
of  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow,  we  should  have  expected 
to  be  applied  to  much  oftener,  and  to  see  more  filth  and 
wretchedness  too.  Not  but  that  among  the  females  some 
dresses  were  seen  that  might  form  a  pattern  for  some  new 
style  of  scolloping  and  fringing ;  not  but  that  among  the  males 
coats  might  be  found  of  divers  colours,  and  openings  to  let 
in  the  wholesome  air,  where  no  piece  of  suitable  colour  could  be 
found  to  fill  it;  but  these  were  merely  such  exeeptions  as 
teemed  destined  ere  long  to  become  curiosities. 

Mud  huts  and  chimnejless  huts  do,  no  doubt,  still  abound  in 
Ireland.  We  were  privileged  to  see  only  one,  some  eighty  miles 
from  Dublin,  and  that  close  to  a  miserable  drink  shop,  that 
seemed  never  to  have  known  the  smell  of  lime  inside  or  out. 
These  mud  huts  with  just  such  a  patch  of  ground  as  a  family 
might  possibly  exist  upon,  but  more  likely  staore  upon,  were  a 
fruitful  cause  of  misery.  Owing  to  the  strange  and  complicated 
modes  of  tenure  of  land,  the  most  benevolent  landlords  would 
have  been  next  to  powerless  in  breaking  up  a  system  which  was 
japping  the  life  blood  of  the  nation.  The  famine  and  the 
emigration  to  which  it  led  did  much  to  break  up  the  system — 
did  more  than  any  reasoning  could  have  accomplished.  Many 
who  starved  upon  their  plots  are  now,  not  small  farmers,  but 
^ell  to-do  labourers,  living  in  pretty  cottages,  with  an  allotment 
of  an  eighth  or  even  more  of  an  acre — sufficient  to  employ  them 
m  their  overtime,  with  convenience  for  keeping  a  pig,  and  also  in 
^  ibany  cases  a  cow,  if  they  choose  to  hire  enough  of  grass  land 
*  for  the  purpose.  Many  of  these  men  from  their  saving  habits 
will  ultimately  become  boiutjide  small  farmers.  The  more  such 
a  eystem  has  been  adopted,  the  more  we  see  the  narks  of  im- 
provement. It  was  quite  pleasant  to  see  the  clusters  of  cottages 
ao  clean  whitewashed  inside  and  outside,  and  going  before  the 
English,  and  Scotch  too,  in  a  matter  of  science,  by  washing  the 
roo£i  when  consisting  of  tiles  or  slate,  and  thus  making  their 
houses  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer. 

Though  our  view  was  limited,  we  do  not  speak  altogether 
without  book.  In  one  day  we  passed  through  Bray  twice,  where 
a  fair  was  being  held.  There  were  a  number  of  cows  and  oxen, 
a  greater  number  of  sheep,  and  perhaps  still  more  of  pigs,  many 
of  which  seemed  on  friendly  terms  with  their  owners,  as  they 
held  them  in  something  like  submission  by  a  straw  rope  round 
the  legs.  The  pigs  of  all  sizes,  even  when  each  pig  seemed  to 
belong  to  a  separate  owner,  appeared  to  be  in  good  condition ; 
«nd  about  their  owners  there  waa  no  mistake  as  to  the  appear- 
-ance  of  well-to-doism.  On  returning  we  met  with  many  cars, 
the  riders  in  which  were  just  cheerful  and  happy,  and  ready  to 
-vent  their  good  liumour  on  all  they  met.  The  streets,  though 
.full,  had  every  trace  of  good  order  as  well  as  good  fellowship. 
We  saw  nothing  at  all  out  of  the  way  except  a  pretty  girl  dancing 
in  the  street,  with  a  circle  of  very  quiet  well-behaved  people 
around  her ;  but  whether  she  was  learning  them  some  new  step 
or  was  merely  giving  vent  to  the  exuberance  of  her  spirits  we 
oould  not  leara.  In  expressing  our  approbation  of  the  general 
respectability,  we  were  told  to  wait  until  it  was  late  and  then  we 
would  tee.  Well,  we  did  not  wait,  and  therefore  can  say  nothing 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  prophet  of  evil. 

A  few  dajs  later  at  Kilkenny  the  streets  were  crowded  with 
cars,  and  the  cars  themselves  crowded  with  riders  to  see  some 
races  a  few  miles  distant.  Only  a  very  few  were  seen  in  the 
streets  whose  garments  had  anything  of  the  tattered  or  torn  ; 
and  many  an  old  lady,  and  young  damsel  too,  looked  extra 
respect ahle,  as  they  surveyed  the  scene  dressed  in  their  fine  blue 
cloth  cloaks  with  a  hood,  which  they  pulled  over  their  nice 
braided  hair  instead  of  a  bonp^f  or  a  pork-pie  bat.    There  were 


figures  and  facet  there  which  many  a  painter  would  heve  beea 
delighted  to  transfer  to  his  canvass.  But  if  the  bulk  should 
approach  in  character  to  the  little  we  have  seen,  then,  to  all 
those  who  delight  in  rags  and  wretchedness,  and  who  consider 
that  the  highest  branch  of  art  consists  in  depicting  the  extremes 
of  human  agony  and  woe,  we  would  say,  "  If  you  think  of  going 
to  Ireland  at  all  you  must  go  quick^,  for  all  such  specimens 
will  soon  be  numbered  with  the  curiosities  of  the  past.** 

One  simple  faet,  like  the  feather  thrown  into  the  air,  will 
often  give  a  good  idea  of  the  state  of  a  country.  The  first 
morning  we  were  in  Dublin  we  got  up  early  and  had  a  ramble 
before  breakfast,  map  in  hand,  looking  at  some  of  the  finest 
churches  and  chapels,  the  Custom-house,  the  docks  and  splendid 
quays,  furnishing  an  example  to  proud  London ;  the  College, 
iBank,  St.  Stephens  and  other  Greens,  Merrion  Square,  and  the 
house  in  which  the  great  O'Connel  lived  there ;  and  as  we  had 
listened,  to  his  burly  eloquence  in  London  we  bent  our  steps  to 
Conciliation  Hall,  the  scene  of  some  of  his  greatest  and  most 
successful  efibrts — and  lo  and  behold  !  it  was  crammed  to  the  wide 
doorway  with  sacks  of  fiour ! !  Many  and  difierent  opinions 
may  yet  be  held  as  respects  the  power  and  genius  of  0*Connel. 
Fiew  will  now  deny  that  to  wrongs  and  injustice  he  owed  the 
power  which  he  widded.  Oppreesion  in  every  case  ever  brings 
with  it  a  double  curse — a  eurse  to  the  oppressed,  a  curse  ulti- 
mately but  surely  to  the  oppressor.  Some  would  even  now  stir  up 
the  exphing  embers  of  ill-feeling :  better  smother  them  in  flour- 
bass,  sing  a  requiem  over  the  past,  and  let  bygones  be  bygones. 
Bntain  has  shown  that  she  will  treat  Ireland  as  a  loving  sister, 
anxious  that  she  should  be  happy,  prosperous,  free,  independent 
as  herself;  and  Ireland,  ever  generous  and  kind,  will  not  decline 
the  mutual  embrace.  One  ^ing  we  are  certain  of — and  that  is, 
that  when  a  people  have  plenty  of  finur-bags,  plenty  of  pork, 
beef^  and  mutton,  they  aiyi  neither  likely  to  lag  behind  in  the 
march  of  improvement  nor  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  oratory 
of  the  political  agitator.  Gk>od  dinnras  go  a  long  way  to  mak*e 
quiet,  contented,  comfortable  citizens.  Qood  diuiners  will  jet 
play  a  great  game  in  Ireland. 

Lest  we  forget  the  sulject,  we  must  say  in  conclusion,  that  we 
were  disappointed  in  not  meeting  with  a  sign  which  we  associate 
here  with  social  and  moral  refinement.  We  saw  nothing  worthy 
of  the  name  of  window  ^rdening.  Even  moat  of  the  squares  in 
Dublin,  so  far  as  flowers  and  any  pleasure  from  the  grass  to  the 
surrounding  inhabitants  are  concerned,  seemed  to  be  kept  entirely 
for  the  benefit  of  some  neighbouring  dairyman.  The  utter  lack 
of  window  plants  was  a  great  loss  to  us  in  our  wandering,  as  we 
have  got  into  a  habit  of  forming  an  idea  of  what  sort  of  peo]0e 
live  inside  of  a  house  from  noticing  the  plants  outside,  and  we 
seldom  make  a  mistake  in  this  matter.  However,  we  had  no 
means  of  thus  musing  in  Dublin.  Some  told  us  that  it  was 
against  the  civil  regulations  to  have  plants  outside  of  windows, 
as  they  might  be  dangerous ;  but  that  oould  be  easily  prevented, 
and  there  were  ]^lenty  of  balconies  from  whence  no  plant  could 
fall.  Others  said  that  many  had  little  gardens  out  of  town, 
and,  therefore,  did  not  trouble  themselves  with  them  in  their 
windows  in  Dublin.  Be  these. reasons  as  they  may,  the  want  of 
such  plants  was  depressing.  We  do  not  say  that  it  exactly  savours 
of  want  of  refinement,  for  until  lately  there  was  but  Uttle  of 
window  plants  seen  either  in  Edmburgh  or  GHasgow.  We  do  not 
know  how  such  northern  friends  would  like  it  if  told  that  not- 
withstanding their  hardheadedness,  shrewdness,  and  intellect, 
they  were  something  behind  their  southern  brethren  in  re6ne- 
ment.  Our  Dublin  friends  will  delight  us  if  they  improve  also 
in  this  respect.  We  went  through  miles  of  streets  and  squares 
without  seeing  a  single  plant  in  a  window.  Amid  such  a  wilder- 
ness of  brick  and  stone,  we  landed  at  last  on  a  charming  oasis  in 
the  shape  of  a  beautiful  blue  china  basket  oi  box,  jui>t  the  size  of 
the  window-sill,  and  filled  to  overflowing  with  fine,  healthy, 
blooming  Scarlet  Geraniums,  lliis  was  in  Clare  Street,  close  to 
Merrion  Square.  We  have  no  right  to  make  public  the  name  on 
the  door  of  the  house,  but  if  man  or  woman  had  come  out  we  must 
have  thanked  them  for  the  treat.  Some  more  impetuous,  hke 
the  girl  at  Bray,  might  have  tripped  the  Highland  Fling  on  the 
pavement.  At  all  events,  we  hope  such  a  beautiful  box  will  not 
long  remain  "  alone  in  its  glory."  B.  Fisu. 


A  Yabibgatbd  Oak. — A  common  Oak  tree  growing  near 
Mawley,  the  seat  of  Sir  Edward  Blount,  containing  upwards  of 
80  feet  of  timber,  was  struck  on  the  26th  of  June,  1888»  by 
lightning,  during  a  severe  thuBdemtorm  which  passed  ov«r  tiiat 
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pari  of  the  ooantrj.  Tbetree  did  not  vjppettt  to  have  lufoed 
at  the  time,  but  shortly  afterwards  the  foUage,  which  was  pre- 
Tiously  green,  as  in  other  trees  of  the  same  species,  became 
beautK&iUY  variegated,  and  has  continued  erer  since  to  prodaco 
Tariegated  learfs,  and  otherwise  to  maintain  quite  a  bealthj 
appearance*— (5bo<^MA  Farmer,) 


KEjJPING-  BEDDING  GERANIUMS  OVER 
THE  WINTER. 

This  is  the  moet  joessing  question  in  October  to  thousands, 
if  not  to  the  million.  The  sweeping  out  of  the  last  severe  winter 
was  like  that  of  a  new  broom,  and  nothing  in  the  way  of  plants 
was  left  to  thousands  but  to  begin  a  fresh  start  in  the  spring. 
I  was  among  the  sufferers,  and  I  must  turn  oyer  a  new  ]eti  this 
winter. 

Let  us  suppose  that  this  will  be  the  mildest  winter  we  hare 
had  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  suppose  that  some  of  us 
would  belief  e  the  weaiher  nrophets  if  they  told  us  the  prediction, 
and  let  things  go  in  the  old  tracts,  and  then  suppose  me  ensuing 
winter,  after  Christmas,  would  be  eren  more  serere  than  the  last-, 
how  should  we  get  out  of  the  fix  ?  It  is  foolish  to  trust  to  the 
weather  at  any  time  in  matters  horticultural,  and  in  the  winter 
keeping  of  plants  more  than  in  any  other  point  the  year  round. 

I  shall  begin  at  home,  and  say  how  I  mean  to  keep  two  or 
three  thousand  Geraniums  after  aU  my  under*glan  room  is  filled 
up  with  things  which  would  not  rest  or  keep  dry  for  ten  days 
togfiher.  The  oldest  plan  of  keeping  Scariet  Geraniums  in 
winter  in  a  dry  state  is  still  one  of  the  best  ways  of  doing  them,- 
and  I  shall  put  up  four  or  fiye  hundred  plants  that  way.  My  cellar 
is  as  dry  as  s  bone,  as  the  saying  is,  but  it  is  rather  too  warm  ;  I 
mean  to  eive  it  more  rentDation  to  make  it  cooler  in  the  first 
start.  48  was  the  regular  heat  of  the  cellar  in  the  coldest  of 
last  winter,  and  that  was  exactly  the  degree  while  there  was  no 
frost  at  all.  Now  I  want  to  keep  the  heat  for  my  keeping  Gisra- 
niums  down  below  40P,  or  say  4(f  itself;  for  witii  all  our  know- 
ledge there  is  not  a  man  or  woman  in  the  three  kingdoms  who 
is  yet  certain  of  the  best  degree  of  heat  or  cold  of  the  place 
where  Geraniums  keep  best  in  long  winters.  The  best  degree 
for  keeping  Potatoes  is  82%  just  the  freesing-point,  and  if  Pota- 
toes could  be  kept  at  that  temperature  the  whole  of  the  winter 
and  to  plantiug-Ume  in  the  spring,  they  would  nerer  sprout  in- 
doors or  wherefcr  th^  were.  But  I  must  assume  the  best 
degree  for  keeping  Scarlet  Geraniums,  and  shall  say  35°  to  be  the 
very  best  till  experience  prores  a  better  point  on  the  scale.  I 
am  quite  confident  that  the  right  degree  of  heat  is  the  grand 
secret  for  keeping  Geraniums  in  a  dry  or  half-dry  state  in 
winter;  also  that  the  heat  should  be  as  eren  as  possible  the  whole 
time,  and  not  rise  and  fall  with  the  changes  out  of  doors  :  there* 
fore  a  cellar,  which  is  perfectly  dry,  is  a  far  better  place  to  put 
them  in  than  a  room  aboTC  stairs  in  any  part  of  a  house. 
Unless  the  place  is  perfectly  dry  it  is  next  to  useless  trying  to 
keep  Geraniums  there. 

Then,  the  oldest  plan  is  this — ^A  man  was  ordered  all  at  once 
at  the  end  of  October  to  spend  the  winter  in  Italy.  It  was  a 
mild  autunm,  and  his  beds  were  not  then  touched  by  the  frost ; 
but  he  must  be  off  that  afternoon,  or  else  lose  the  diance  of  getting 
off  for  a  month— the  worst  in  the  year  for  his  chest.  He  ordered 
his  best  Gleraniums ,  to  be  taken  up  "as  they  were"  on  the 
instant,  that  he  might  see  them  in-doors  before  he  left.  They 
were  soon  up,  and  they  had  them  bunched  as  they  bunch  Cole- 
worts  for  the  markets — that  is,  three,  four,  or  six,  or  so  many, 
according  to  their  size,  were  tied  together ;  the  ties  just  oyer  the 
roots  or  round  the  necks  of  the  plants,  and  each  bunch  was 
hung  up  on  a  nail  against  the  passage  going  into  one  cellar  from 
another.  Eyery  leaf  was  left  on,  and  some  of  the  mould  to 
the  roots  on  account  of  the  hurry.  Some  one  was  told  to 
look  after  them,  and  pluck  off  the  leayes  when  they  dried 
up,  but  he  forgot  all  about  them  till  yery  late  in  March, 
and  eyery  one  of  the  plants  was  then  alire,  smothered  in  a 
dry  dusty  ooyering  of  old  leates,  and  sprouting  below  this 
corering  in  all  directions.  I  had  the  story  from  the  clergy- 
man of  this  district — for  we  are  not  parish  people  here  in  Sur- 
biton^and  it  must  be  true;  but  then  that  cellar  was  as  dry 
as  mine  is.  I  conid  keep  ten  thousand  Geraniums  safe  as  nuts 
in  my  cellars,  for  I  haye  more  than  one,  if  they  would  stay  or 
stop  with  me;  but  that  is  my  difficulty.  They  will  not  stop 
witn  me  in  the  cellar ;  they  are  on  the  go  as  soon  as  I  put  them 
there ;  they  will  not  stop  and  I  cannot  keep  them.    That  shows 


the  place  ought  to  be  as  cool  as  I  say — 35**,  or  at  all  eyenta 
under  40°,  I  can  conceiye  a  case  in  which  leaying  the  whole  of 
the  leayes  on  the  plants  till  they  withered  would  be  of  great 
adyantage — say  a  bed  of  strong  succulent  plants.  The  leaves  in 
a  dark  dry  cellar  would  gradually  suck  all  the  extra  sap  out 
of  the  succulent  stems,  and  leaye  them  in  a  medium  state 
between  soft  and  hard  wooded— just  the  right  condition  supposing 
the  place  was  not  oyer  35°  of  heat  the  whole  winter ;  but  if  it 
was  much  warmer  and  currents  of  air  allowed  through  it,  the 
dryness  from  the  sucking  of  the  leayes  and  t\^e  parohiness  of  the 
air  in  motion,  would  dry  up  the  whole  of  the  plants  to  cinder 
substance. 

Then,  three  conditions  are  absolutely  necessary  to  render  it 
safe  to  put  up  Gkraniums  with  all  their  leayes.  The  first,  a 
uhiform  temperature  of  35°,  supposing  that  to  be  the  right  point ; 
the  second,  perfect  exemption  -from  all  damp ;  and  thirdly,  a 
still  atmosphere.  Secure  these  three  points,  and  your  Gera-*^ 
niums  may  be  pulled  up  out  of  the  beds  and  be  hung  up  in  the  ^ 
place  the  same  day. 

The  best  way  I  oyer  found  to  keep  Geraniums,  howeyer,  was 
to  cut  off  eyery  leaf  of  every  one  of  them,  and  to  leaye  them 
their  entire  length,  and  I  haye  begun  on  the  first  day  of  October 
to  prepare  my  minimums  or  snuillest  kinds  that  way,  such  a<) 
Harkaway,  Baron  Hugel,  Crimson  Minimum,  Golden  Chain, 
and  a  dozen  more  kinds  of  the  same  stamps  and  habits  that 
haye  not  jet  been  named.  Whether  these  bis  in  pots  or  in  the 
open  ground  I  do  them  all  exactly  alike,  and  I  shall  not  lose 
one  out  of  fiye  hundred  of  them ;  and  all  Geraniums  that  are 
bigger  than  mine  would,  of  course,  keep  much  more  easily. 
Let  me  take  one  kind,  the  most  difficult  of  them  all,  the  Golden 
Chain,  and  say  I  had  500  of  them  back  from  the  Experimental, 
which  I  had  not  by  the  way,  and  that  300  of  them  were  planted 
out  all  the  summer,  and  200  being  yery  small  bits  of  plants, 
were  kept  in  pots  till  the  first  of  October.  I  shook  them  out  of 
all  the  pots  and  up  with  those  in  the  open  ground,  and  did  not 
leaye  a  single  leaf  on  any  of  them,  nor  a  bract.  The  little  blades 
which  fold  oyer  the  buds  of  Geraniums  before  t^ey  come  out 
into  leayes  are  called  bracts  ;  but  no  wound  or  cut  was  made  in 
the  shoot,  so  that  there  should  be  no  wounds  to  fester  with 
damp  or  cold.  These  I  planted  in  yery  light  loose  soil  in 
shallow  boxes  well  drained,  and  the  whole  will  be  kept  half  dry 
and  as  cool  and  dark  as  I  can  to  the  end  of  January.  By  that 
time  a  few  top  leayes  will  be  made,  and  I  must  briag  them  to. 
the  light. 

The  next  degree  of  plants  will  be  of  the  strength  of  Tom 
Thumb,  or  thereabouts.  They  also  will  be  kept  in  separate 
boxes  after  being  stripped  of  their  leayes.  I  shall  haye  them  in 
the  dark,  but  not  quite  dry  at  the  roots.  They  will  need  to  be 
watered  once  in  six  weeks  or  so,  and  next  day  after  the  watering 
the  surface  of  the  soil  will  be  loosened,  and  a  thin  co? ering  of 
soil,  as  dry  as  dust,  will  be  sprinkled  oyer  the  whole  surface  to 
keep  down  the  damp  from  the  last  watering. 

All  my  Yariegated  Geraniums  will  be  thus  wintered,  except 
one  lot  of  seedlings,  for  which. I  must  find  light,  and  room,  and 
warmth  as  best  I  may.  Punch,  and  all  of  the  strength  of 
Punch,  after  the  leaves  are  clean  cleared  off  them,  will  be  planted 
in  by  the  heels  on  the  floor  of  the  cellar  at  one  end,  and  as  there 
must  be  a  large  bed  of  mould  4  inches  or  5  inches  deep,  they 
will  need  no  watering  hardly ;  their  own  substance  will  keep 
them  fresh  enough  till  they  begin  to  sprout  in  the  spring,  when 
the  real  battle  begins.  Now  what  I  would  recommend  whei( 
there  are  only  a  dozen  of  plants  and  all  in  pots,  or  some  in  poti 
and  some  in  boxes  or  baskets,  or  in  a  bed,  would  be  this— never  to 
attempt  to  keep  a  Geranium  dry  in  the  pot  it  was  growing  It* 
the  season  before  unless  the  plant  is  o? er  three  years  old,  and 
the  pot  is  a  No.  16.  They  would  keep  as  safe  m  the  pots  as 
out  of  them,  and  more  safe  in  some  places;  but  in  tho  spring 
you  cannot  moisten  the  old  balls  without  giving  them  ten  times 
more  water  than  they  ought  to  have.  All  the  young  fibres  will 
then  be  dead  in  the  balls,  just  like  the  annual  roots  in  Mr. 
Rivers*  orchard-house  trees,  and  the  young  fibres  will  not  take 
readily  to  old  balls,  or  to  balls  too  wet  or  too  dry,  and  no 
mortfd  can  have  the  balls  in  exactly  the  right  state. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  roots.  I  shortei\  all  the  roots  of 
all  my  Geraniums,  those  of  the  Golden  Chain  as  ranch  in  pro- 
portion as  those  of  Punch ;  and  all  the  very  small  fibres  I  cut 
right  out  in  October— a  quicker  way  than  allowing  them  to  die 
by  inches.  When  an  Apple,  or  a  Peach,  a  Kose,  or  on  Oak,  or 
a  sapling,  or  a  Gt>lden  Chain  Geranium,  or  all  Geraniums,  have 
their  youngest  roots,  cut  off  as  early  as  October,  the  very  first 
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thing  ihe  oldest  and  renuUniBg  shootB  will  do  will  be  to  break 
out  into  smaU  white  points  of  roots  all  over  their  surface  if  thej 
are  put  in  warm  moist  soil ;  and,  what  is  Terj,  rery  singular, 
this  new  rooting  wiU  come  &8ter  if  all  the  leaTes  of  the  plant 
have  been  out  off  at  the  time  the  roots  were  trimmed.  But  you 
can  prove  that  yourself  just  now  with  any  two  plants  in  the 
garden,  two  young  Laurels  will  do,  two  Geraniums,  two  Qoose- 
berries,  or  two  of  any  kind  ;  up  with  the  pair  and  pare  their 
roots  ;  off  with  all  the  leaves  of  No.  1,  but  No.  2  most  have  them 
on,  but  No.  1  will  have  made  as  man^  young  roots  in.  one  month 
as  No.  2  will  make  in  double  that  time,  so  that  the  presence  of 
leaves  does  not  always,  and  under  all  conditions,  hurry  ask  tiie 
making  of  roots. 

It  has  only  been  since  I  had  to  do  things  o£  this  kind  at  my 
own  expense  that  I  began  to  understuid  the  value  of  one  pre^s 
over  anotJber  whioh  nxi^t  be  very  like  it,  and  Cobbett's  definition 
of  economy  is  my  on^  rule.  According  to  him  good  manage- 
ment  means  economy,  and  no  saving  of  time  or  money  ever  waa 
or  ever  will  be  real  economy  in  the  absence  of  good  Bumagemeali 
Well,  to  winter  a  lot  of  bedding  GM«u4uma»  or  these,  or  aziy 
other  plant  seems  easy  enough,  and  so  it  is ;  but  it  is  the  want 
of  economy  of  good  management  through  the  wintev  which  t(^ 
so  sadly  againet  p^ple  in  the  sprii^.  They  never  look  at  them 
for  montli^  and  some  forget  them  altogether^  like  the  man  who 
left  the  leaves  on  all  the  winter.  I  look  over  my  plants  through 
custom,  and  if  I  should  be  ten  di^s  without  seeing  them  I 
ehoiUd  think  they  were  all  dead.  It  is  true  I  do  very  little  to 
them  many  a  time  I  see  them ;  but  it,  is  equally  true  that  they 
never  want  but  very  little  doing  to  them  when  it  is  done  .so 
often,'  and  with  such  care  as  practice  suggests  at  first  sight.  If 
I  see  a  spot,  or  a  speck,  or  a  bit  of  mouldiness,  or  a  very  diy 
corner,  or  a  dimtip-like  place  in  the  bed,  I  rectify  it  on  the 
instant.  There  are  fifty  little  things  which  want  doing,  and 
which  one  could  never  remember  two  daya  tog^her ;  but  every 
one  of  them  is  sure  to  meet  the  eye  in  a  long  winter  with  a  large 
lot  of  plants  in  a  dry  store. 

To  sum  up  in  one  paragraph,  all  Geraniums  for  dry  housing 
to  have  all  their  leaves  cut  clean  off,  and  all  their  smaU  roots  in 
October,  and,  if  the  tops  are  to  be  touched,  to  h»ve  all  the  green 
soft  parts  cut  away,  to  shake  them  out  of  all  the  old  balls,  and 
to  pot,  or  box,  or  bed  the  roots  in  shallow,  hght^  sandy  soil,  and 
not  to  let  them  get  quite  dry.  D.  Beatom. 


THE  KOSES  OF  1860. 


All  who  have  frequented  the  exhibitions  this  year  where 
Boses  have  been  shown  have  seen  (and  many  of  them  borne  vrit- 
ness  to  it)  that  never  was.  there  a  season  in  which  their  favourite 
flower  came  so  untrue  to  character.  Thia  has  taken  place 
not  merely  with  those  of  jrecent  introduction,  but  also  with  old 
and  long-established  claimants  to  popular  favour;  many  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  recognise,  and  the  thought  was  not  seldom 
entertained  the  grower  has  lost  hia  tally,  and  does  not  know  what 
to  put  on  them,  and  so  puts  the  nearest  he  can.  This,  buowever^ 
was  not  the  case ;  the  &ult  lay  entirely  with  the  unpropttions 
season. 

It  may,  therefore,  seem  (and  in  fact  is)  somewhat  difficult  to 
decide  safely  on  the  character  of  new  Boses ;  and  I  hold  it  to  be 
a  matter  almost  of  imposnbility  to  decide  on  them  the  first 
year  of  their  ciilkure  here,  they  are  so  hacked  and  hewn  about, 
their  constitution  is  so  tried  for  the  purpose  of  increase,  they 
are  so  heated  and  drawn,  that  a  flower  must  have  very  superior 
qualities  that  suggests  to  growers,  "  this  is  a  topper.*^  I  shall, 
therefore,  only  now  speak  of  those  which  came  out  in  the  autumn 
of  1859,  and  are  popularly  known  as  the  Boses  of  1860. 

If  we  have  to  complain  of  raisers  here  that  they  carry  their 

Elan  to  excess  of  pushing  new  flowers  forward  whether  they 
ave  merit  or  not,  we  may  at  any  rate  say  that  our  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  channel  are  not  less  to  blame  in  this  respect. 
About  forty  Boses  were  announced  as  coming  out  in  the  year 
1859-60.  Many  of  them  will  never  more  be  heard  of;  but  I 
think,  with  all  deductions,  I  may  confidently  say  that  no  season 
has  ever  produced  such  a  number  of  really  good  flowers  as  that 
did.  The  season  of  1861,  so  fiir  as  one  may  judge  (producing 
forty  Boses),  is  by  no  meaua  equal  to  it,  and  certainly  no  season 
previous  was  so  prolific  in  good  flowers.  Those  whose  merits 
were  so  small  as  not  likely  to  give  them  a  permanent  place  in 
our  rosarium  were  numerous.  And  there  is  one  point  in  which 
the  roftlly  good  Boses  of  that  yesr  were  remarkable — viz.,  habit. 


This  ift  a  poist  that  ought  to  be  well  altendei  tOr  We  hmr» 
flower»  of  aU  hues,  and  shades,  and  tints,  siiek  at  least  at  are 
possible  in  m  Bose ;  but  we  w»nt  now  good  foboat  habit^-fiielty 
for  instance,  as  Eugene  Ap)Mrt  and  Madaitto  O.  Oyapdofc. 
Again,  I  think  our  livdy  neighboura  ^oidd  be  reminded  tliat 
we  do  not  now  want  any  *'  ragged  Jaeka,''  or  hurgs  coarse  fliocwBrB  ; 
they  may  be  "  useful "  for  a  show,  but  I  do  hope  that  soon  the 
better  taste  of  the  public  will  compel  judges  to  regard  such  flowers 
as  Souvenir  de  la  Beine  de  T  Angletene  and  Anna  de  Betabach  as 
materially  damaging  the  chance  of  a  stand.  liSt  us  aim  at 'size  bj 
all  means,  but  do  not  let  us  sacrifice  refinement  to  it.  No  one 
can^,  I  think,  deny  tbeat^jerioraty  of  a  large  hendsoaie  Boss  to  ene 
of  smaller  calibre ;  bat  il  the  fiirmer  has  great  ooarse  petols^  and 
the  latter  well  imbrioatad  ones^  or  nearly  eupped,  Um  snaUer 
one  viU  be  tike  &arourite.  The  Mquisite  shi^  of  Prinee  L^oo, 
or  Coup  d'H^b^  or  Qloire  de  Santeiu^  m  what  shonld  be  aimecl 
at ;  and  if  I  have  an  opportunity  (as  I  hope  to)  of  chattmg  to 
our  frifflsda  the*  Pk<rau}h  raisers^  I  shall  not  fiul  to  preis  Aie 
matter  vwy  stiwaglyk 

Those  flowera  whom  rejection  ia  tolerably  oertoinaM  iDuehesee 
do  Magenta,  Gourdaaelt,  laoiine,  Madame  Buganie  Terdier, 
Madame  Pauline  Yillot,.  MademoiseUe  Bngenie  Yerdier,  Mode- 
moiseUe  Masie  BauTease^  MontebeUo,  Triomphe  de  Bagatrile^ 
Yainqusiur  de  Solfarhio,  and  Yictoire  de  Magenta  among'  the 
Hybrid  Ferpetuals ;  Cesonie,  Madame  Hoo^,  Messes ;  and 
G-uidetta  and  Ghiillaume  Tell,.  Bonrbeas.  TlM>8e  whoee  positioii 
is  somewhat  doi^tlul  are  Alexandrine  Briflwy,  AdMnd  Nelson, 
Buffon,  Cioquette  de  Lyon,  Leonie  Moise,  Prinosssv  ImperMe, 
Olothilds,  and  Txtomphe  de  Lyon,  Hybrid  Ferpetuals;  and 
Amerioa,  Noisette.  Tkose  which  I  have  every  ezpeetafloii  of 
seeing  general  finroaiitss  are  Belle  de  Bonrg-la-BeBne,  Emperenr 
de  Maroe^  Eugene  Appert,  GUovre  de  Santenay,  Loois  Qaatorse, 
Louis  GbulHca,  Madame  Boll,  Madame  Charles  Orapetet,  Made- 
moiselle Loiiise  Cari«ae,  Mademoiselle  Bonnairs,  Senateur  Yaisss^ 
and  Yidor  Yerdier,  Hybrid  Ferpetuals ;  Baron  Gooella,  Yletor 
Emmanuel,  and  Gtsorge  Feabody,  Bourbons  (  Bnede  Magenta^ 
Madame  Blaohet,  and  Frendent,  Teasi  Most  of  these  hmre 
been  exhibited  this  year,  and  some  of  them  very  finely  se. 

With  regard  to  the  Hybrid  Ferpetuals,  the  deiur  pmMrioH 
must^  I  thmk,  belong  to  Oioire  de  Scmtenajf^  said  to  be  a  ssed- 
ling  from  Q^a^ral  Jacqueminot.  li  is  of  a  rieh  purplislMedy 
and  appresflhss  nearer  to  Paul  Bieant  than  any  other  Boss  out. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  iiaid  shape,  has*  a  thick  shelly  petal,  and  a 
vigmreus  habit,  aad  is  in  fact  a  Bose,  not  withovt  a  thorn,  bat  I 
do  believe  withoirt  a  fault.  Both  Mr.  Bivers  and  Mr.  Baddyft 
have  eaipreoisd  the  same  opinion  to  me  relative  to  its  msritfc 
Next  oomes,  I  think,  Senmteur  Vame*  This  is  also  a  troly 
msgniflceat  Bose,  apparently  of  the  same  strain,  and  n  little 
bdund  the  former  flower^  Madame  ChaHee  Orafel&t  is  a  deep 
glossy  oecise  flower  with  gteat  breadth  of  petal,  but  has  a  little 
too  few  of  themw  Madetmneelle^  Lomee  Cmique  is  thoiu^  more 
highly  of  by  my  friend  Mr.  Badclyffe  than  by  mysedf.  It  bloona 
very  freely  ia  dusters,  is  a  very  vigorous  grower,'  but  I  racier 
fear  is  inclined  to  show  a  green  eje,  and  is  not  equal  in  shape  to 
thoss  which  I  have  already  mentioBed;  Lome  Qpaioree^  is>  a 
Bose  of  brilliant  vehrety  crimscm  colour^  very  full,  but  has  the 
fault  of  carrying  a  very  long  footstalk,  the  aUik  itisif '  bsinff 
rather  too  slend^.  Mi^hne  Apperi'  I  have  frequently  spoken  o£ 
Its  onUme  is  d^setive,  bnt  there  is  no  Bose  more  BtnkiBg<fi»r 
its  brilHant  colour  and  fine  foliage^  and  will  for  many  ysam  be  a 
favourite.  JEmpereur  de  Aforoc  is  a  very  striking  Bose,  admiiBUy 
Andrews  in  Paul's  **  Bose  Annual '^  for  1860«6i,  of 


figured  by  ^ 

better  habit  than  I  believed  it  te  be^  and  quite  neoessaiy  for  snj 
exhibitor*  Jjomie  GhhlUcO'  is  brilliant  in  colour,  but  I  fear  ito 
peiab  are  too  few  in  sumberever  to  make  it  a  very  desirable 
Bose ;  still  for  the  present  we  most  retaiik  it  for  its  brilliancy. 
These' are  the  high-coloured  Boses  of  the  group,  and  tagh^ 
coloured  flowers  are  most  generally  appreciated.  BeUede  Btmrg* 
lu'Seine  has  flowers  of  a  deep  eatin*lue  rose,  large  and  tolerab^ 
full,  the  petals  being  thick  and  the  bloom  well-shaped.  Madame 
Boll  is  a  flower  of  the  same  class,  of  flne  habit  end  large  sise. 
This  wHi  be  a  very  usefol  &>wer,  if  it  does  not  show  the  green  of 
the  eye,  for  exhibitors,  having  sise  and  quality  as  well.  Vieier 
Terdier  is  aa  enlarged  Jules  Margottin,  but  not  ee  full  or  wdl- 
formed  as  that  very  deservedly  favourite  Bose.  MademoieeUe 
Bonnaire  is  the  nearest  approach  to  white  we  hare  as  yet  had  in 
the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class  t  and  what  is  of  great  inqsortanee  is 
a  Bose  of  good  habit  (delicacy  of  constitution  having  generally 
marked  its  predecessors),  for  we  cannot  class  Madame  Bsveis 
and  Caroline  de  Sansal  amongst  whites*    Ajqproaelnig  to  them 
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in  colour  is  VSUgamU^  a  b^mtiAil  dMr  i«th-ooloaped 
wellHKmncM  p«tak,  ui4  of  a^mirfttle  grow&.  My  fViend  ICr, 
BttdcWfb  lifamiu  very  liigKly  of  tJhk  floww.  VUf^or  Smmamtwl 
«nd  wof^  BedA^  tre  two  line  Bourbon  Rosei ;  the  latter  of 
American  origin,  very-  fr«e-flow«riBg,  of  good  Biee,  and  bright ; 
Hie  fimner  Vf^j  brilKant,  but  inoHiwd,  I  ifear,  to  tbe  Paid  Joseph 
ityle  of  growth*  Barti  Oon^la  is  a  fine,  Y%oron8-growing 
Bourbon,  aomewbafc  vaMmbling  Loidt  Odier;  the  flowen  ave 
wkitith^rose^  and  the  bade  of  l^a  petds  deq)er  in  colour. 
Modems  Biaok^t  «eein8  to  be  a  bardy,  vigoroM-gvowing  Tea,  of 
delicate  rose  colour.  Lastly,  President  is  a  yery  superior  dower, 
somewhat  in  the  ^$if  of  Adam ;  but  more  of  tha  peculiar  salmon 
tint  of  the  Sea  Boves  is  fatmd  in  it  than  in  tiiat  aid  faivourite 


I  hftT«  jMt  hwpd  ft^m.  mf  ^friend  Mr.  Baddyflb^  of  fiushton, 
that  he  has  written  an  sHicle  for  the  *'  Mortit  **  on  new  Roses. 
Whethor  ho  and  I  shall  agree  I  kxs&w  usi ;  we  have  had  ooib- 
ftMmieatlons  together  about  them,  and  I  do  not  lAiitik  that  we 
^are  much  difference  of  opinion,  though  as  he  ia  an  eahtbitw 
tmd  {  am  not,  it  will  probably  hap^imi  that  he  w&l  ha^e  the 
Mppenranee  of  a  flower  in  his  stand  in  his  mind's  <gpe-^I,  its  <mere 
intrinsic  beauty. 

Nothing  can  be  moM  fkronx^ablethan  the  preseiit^Be  autnnmal 
'weather  for  mataring  The  wood,  and  I  think  (hat  Rose  lovers 
■hove  a  ridh  prospect  before  them  in  ^e  year  11662% — ^D.,  I)9al, 


WJNTEIR  ^LOWERS  IN  BOO5IS..-JJ0.  2. 

Tror  Tnlips  plaodd  last  week -in  damp  eand  will  not  yet  have 
bho^^  mach  irfgn  of  starting.  The  Hyacantfas  (my  own  at 
leait),  ten  days  in  the  ^llar,  an  geMing  on  Tvry  well,  l^e 
roots  of  soUfte  of  them  already  are  nearly  an  ixieh  hi  length. 

The  nokt  thing,  then,  is  to  lodk  up  the  stoK^,  and  have  those 
iho«t  idyaheed  brought  at  once  to  the  li^t.  Most  people  will 
also  wi^  to  put  in  a  new  set  to  suoeead  tbe  fiwt,  and  it  has 
OOCoffed  to  me  to  adopt  for  all  my  bvdbe  the  same  plan  as  that 
^advlMd  for  Tvhps ;  it  economises  space,  'and  will  make  a  much 
•omplet«r  dish  "at  ket.  The  bulb8,<Aioreo¥er,  got  a  little  mouldy 
Tcry  often  in  the  edhur,  and  by  ttos  plan  they  fawf e  the  adTantage 
^  haylttg  <dean,  weH'^iired  sand. 

ISy  method  is  to  draw  each  bcdb  gentily  oat  of  its  nunsBy- 
t  dish ;  and,  having  placed  a  little  dry  sand  At  the  bottom  of  that 
Avhach  I  wMi  to  amnge  for  flowering,  I  hold  the  balb  up  gsntiy 
t«di9e  pottHn^  the  dry  sandin  round  it. 

This  plata  Has  been  bft«n  tried  by  myself  in  remoringHyaoini^s 
"Atid  IS^tuhB,  though  not  hftherto  in  entirely  plaating  dishes. 
9he  iwnovAl  does  not  cause  the  slighteet  ii^jcay  to  the  roots, 
**tttifee  nmwery-dish  bad  bettor  be  m»de  rather  wet  before  the 
bulbs  are  touched. 

This^  phia  lias  tho  adjutage  df  aeovring  an  o^ron  'sMkrt ;  and  if 
:«txdb  does  foU,  as  it  is  generally  shown  by  its  Mt  growiag  at 
>«iH,%e4nthis  WayavtM  ba^rivig  one  to  replacoin  o  set  that«re 
'iAMdy  tv^f^g  ^eh*  i^90ts  much  about.  Tbe  INilips  take 
gOBwaity  'Mttie  l^me  to  start.  If  barlinces  is  a  great  ol^ect 
*%#e  may  try  a  Itefw  on  a  chi*i«ey-pieee  over  «  Aps  mt  night,  re- 
'^laefHg*th«m  ^  the  <dai4c  cellar  by  «by  tfll  tiie  cools  «so  well 
MtHM. 

Thcl'fowthat  ti^  he  riadytl^s  woek  to'artfango  for  flowering 
■ttiiy  be^one^sTQilows ;  for  Hyaoinths  and  Karofssifor  grouping 
•MMp  s^Takhira  uumberOf  small  pots  (or  a  Tange  of  twnbwrs), 
'fikcrrvafcybe'iUed  with  »' few  small  pioees  of'oharooal  formbowt^an 
teoh  <fl<bp ;  then  aome  sand ;  and  then,  the  bidb  bsn^held  steadily 
iH^Mplaoe,  dry  stifd  riiay  be  goatly  powed  in  all  round,  shakiog 
^fliepot  a  Ifttle  w^  and  then.  If  tfaovoots  are  long  before  the 
)(fta«ge  Ab  tilade,  the  bvlb  ahovdd  be  ^o«nd  round,  oareMiy 
«Toidine  injuring  any  of  tho  roots ;  'avd  thia  is  done  more  easiiy 
tiy  'dimMig*th6m  in  water  and  then  drawmg  them  op  t^irongh  a 
'hilraosM  hand'^hty  go  together  aihnost  Mke  a  wet  bB*d*s 
'foftthtto.  F^  however,  iirill  have  avoh  long^^ooted  bulbs  for 
*Mterkl  "wteeks  to  oome. 

'I  procoed  to  the  afrangemeots  that  'hwra  raoaeeded  well  in  my 
'•<Mm  case  for  Tulips  and  Oroevses. 

llaoh  Orooas  balb,  or  rather  oonn,goner^y  throws  iip^avofal 
f^oasoms-^MM«iiany«s  eight  >or  imie  in  litllo  groups,  each  of  the 
"^iHolosprof^wosoemakk^OMofthegroaps.  These  Uosaoms 
snoceedeach  other  quickly ;  so  that  if  ibding  flQwersare  alwi^^s 
out  off '-at  ooee,-aiidthe^^Mits  are  shaded  from-aooBfaise  while 
th«y  fl»o  4m  hioseom,  which  is  most  assential,  they  will  often 
otiKHiiifiuigiy  <hiniag^Biay  'daya*or  ^seblEs. 


The  TuKps,  also,  are  T8ry>l(mg«lastuig  flowen,  elo»iog  up  nt 
sight  and  opening  Again  by  dsy.  I  should  be  quite  afitMd  to 
say  how  long  the  flowers  of  some  of  my  o<wn  Van  Thols  luwe 
lasted ;  but  their  being  in  a  platri>oase  gare  them  ¥ery  great 
adffaat^es  bolAi  as  to  growth  and  duration. 

These  vffpj  deli^itfiftl  Ittlie  Tulips  mKr  be  grown  either  in 
aand  or  eoil.  They  answer  admirably  three  bulbs  in  a  large 
60-pot — that  is  nearly  dose  together,  though  they  rimuld  be  as 
Amt  apartas  the  sides  of  the  pot  will  allow  \  the  pot  well  drained 
with  diarooal,  placed  so  as  to  paovent  the  hole  being  fliled  { 
some  soil  mixed  with  a  little  aand  ;  and  then  placing  the  Tnlip 
on  the  soil  put  in  lightly,  the  remnning  part  ahonld  be  preeaed 
firmly  4own  on  the  bulb,-  loarmg  oat  ooly  the  point.  Pressing 
the  soil  at  the  top  down  firmly  haM  been  most  e^footual  with  me 
in  preventing  idl  sorts  of  buHn  from  rising  out  of  it ;  the  reeist' 
ance,  of  course,  bmng  less  below  than  above  if  this  is  wdU 
attended  to.  This  is  a  great  advantage  in  transpUmtang  Hya- 
cinths and  anything  of  the  ktad.  The  roots  are  shaken  lightly 
in  and  only  covered  flrmly ;  and  every  one  knows  the  rery  great, 
discomfort  of  watering  a  too^^l  flower^pot,  as  well  as  the  ugly 
look  which  this  frizes  the  flower.  The  email  red  Van  Thds  are 
oertainly  most  attraetivo,  becanoe  they  are  so  extremely  sweet ; 
and  when  they  are  planted  three  in  a  pot,  or  even  two  in  a  very 
small  one,  as  I  had  some  last  winter,  they  are  Tory  usefiEd  for 
working  up  into  any  shape  or  pattern. 

These  Tulips  answer  most  ohamiin^  arranged  wit^  white 
Crocuses,  or  with  the  white, Chinese  Primrose. 

A  flower^tand  fitted  with  one  of  the  large  glass  Hyacinth- 
dishes  alluded  to  last  week  conM  be' thus  made  into  a  pretty 
pattern  :-^Thf  ee  rows  $  the  eentre,  for  instance,  a  white  fiyaemth 
or  Noroissus  snrroimdod  with  Scilla  sihirica,  or  a  blue  Hyaeinth 
surrounded  with  the  large  double  Snowdrops  (named  expresdy 
for  indoor  use) ;  the  email  pots  of  red  Yan  Thols  altemating 
with  pale  blue  Orocnsas  edged  round  with  white,  or  with  white 
Crocuses  edged  vrith  blue  Scilla. 

These- edgings  may  be  easily  ^managed,  either  by  using  rather 
larger  pots  (tumblers  take  up  less  room  than  flower-pota),  and 
phi^ng  these  round  the  edge ;  or  by  planting  the  Tulips,  &c., 
and  having  all  the  intswtices  filled  amongst  the  green  moss  with 
the  pretty  white  or  blue  flowers.  The  Lycopodium  itself  grow  s  hi 
damp  sand,  and  the  Snowdrops  and  6cillas  of  oouvse  do  perfectly. 
If  a  Hyaeinth-dirii  or  milk-pan  large  enough  were  bought,  a 
dish  edged  andfriaged  with  Snowdrc^s  would  be. very  pretty  filled 
entirely  with  the  red  Yan  Thol  and  a  clear  white  Crocus,  though 
I  think  it  is  prettiest  with  the  blue  Scilla  added.  In  that  case 
the  centre  would  exactly  have  to  match  the  Scilla  or  the  Yan 
Thol  in  colour ;  and  the  whole  arraugement  being  in  bands  or 
alternate  groups,  the  ground  would  require  to  be  filled  up  with 
white.  !n)e  colour  of  the  common  small  blue  Periwmklerwould 
be  just  the  right  tittag,  or  of  the  bl«e  Hepatica,  alternating' with 
C^unese  Primroses,  the  Primroses  rehire  to  be  rather  low,  and 
their  pots  should  stand  also  lower  than  the  others. 

Tbe  Tulipa  require  never'  to  become  dry.  The  more  Ught  they 
have  the  better ;  1  bait  the  great  reqahremcnts  of  all  are  avoi&g  h^t 
•and  -dryness,  and  broken  leaves,  which  is  one  <ii  the  great  dMigers 
I  find  in  -wiadow  gardening ;  but  then,  when  people  have  birds 
w4»ch  often  are  flying  loose,  their  difficulties,  of  course,  are  a 
good  <daal  jnorsaaech-fer  birds  are  certainly  paeaionatcly  fond  of 
TMips. 

With  Croeoietithe  difficulty,  if  it  is  to  be  oidled  one»  isnot^  to 
let  them  draw  up.  Kept  in  a  window  £Gir  from  a  firedt  is  not 
lik^  that  tlds  willreaHy  happen;  and  of  all  the  useTul. plans 
for' economising  hght,  the  best  I^know  is  a  aeries  of  hanging- 
•baskets— mere  irames  of  strong  wire  in  which  to  su^send  thei^e 
diibhea  while  growing. 

In  planthig  T«lips  it  is  'dreadfoUy  tempting  to  pull  the  red 
*^  eap"  <  open  to  see  the  little  shoot  the  sooner.  If  people  do 
not  do  that  it  ia  tho  better  for  their  Tnlips. 

The  Yan  Thols  and  Scillas,  if  tolerably  well  managed,  will  bo 
«at  in  December  early,  and  eo  will  the  Narcissi. 

The  other  kinds  of  Yan  Thol  might  be  also  used  according  to 
tiieir  colour,  oidy  they  are  not  so  early.— E.  A.  M. 


THE  RED  SPIDEE. 
'TmvsBSR  ia  nothing  like  taking  up  a  position  \  -and  so  I  say  in 
direct  opposition  to  *^E.  T.,*'  pago499,  that  etdphur,  if  properly 
'appKed,>is  thebest  and  most  simple  of  all  rf»medi«»9  nqra'Ti't  r^^l 
apidor. 
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Painting  mj  chimney  tnd  floes  did  no  good  in  my  house  ;  but 
a  pan  of  water  cohered  with  a  thick  coat  of  sulphur,  standing  in 
a  hot  place  directlj  under  the  Vines,  has  been  for  years  a  perfect 
prerentire.  The  sulphur,  floating  in  water,  gives  off*  its  fumes 
ffontly  and  for  a  long  time.  Sulphur  used  with  lime  in  painting 
flnee,  or  the  more  dangerous  practice  of  placing  sulphur  in  pans 
so  as  to  neariy  melt  it,  is  soon  exhausted ;  it  then,  although  its 
smell  is  perceptible,  is  innocuous  to  red  spider  life.  If  "  E.  T.*' 
had  strewn  smphur  on  the  surfiice  of  the  soil  under  l^is  Melon 
leaves  no  spider  would  have  attacked  them.  Painting  the  firame, 
and  placing  a  large  pan  of  sulphur  in  it,  would  fill  aU  the  upper 
part  of  the  frame  with  fumes  obnoxious  to  the  spider,  while  he 
would  be  Uring  riotously  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leayes. 

I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  write  only  fipom  my  own 
experience,  and  seldom  or  never  to  theorise ;  and  so  let  me  tell 
the  result  of  a  very  recent  experiment  on  red  spider. 

In  one  of  my  ground  vineries  I  have  two  Peach  trees  trained 
"  en  cordon,"  and  pegged  down  to  the  slates.  When  the  month 
of  June  came,  in  the  summer  just  passed,  I  looked  daily  for  the 
advent  of  our  scarlet^^oated  enemy,  for  no  plant  or  tree  is  more 
liable  to  his  attacks  than  the  Peach.  About  the  middle  of  June 
he  came,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  so  persevering  was  he 
tiiat  not  a  leaf  was  untouched.  By  the  first  week  in  July  (for 
I  must  mention  that  I  wished  to  thoroughly  test  the  curative 
powers  of  sulphur,  and  so  allowed  him  to  Imve  his  way),  the 
leaves  became  brown  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  falling.  Now 
was  my  time.  I  directed  my  man  to  take  ofi*  the  glass  ridges, 
and  then  to  lift  up  each  tree  while  I  strewed  flowers  of  sulphur 
all  over  the  slates  on  which  the  trees  were  to  rest.  The  trees 
were  replaced,  the  glass  ridges  placed  over  them,  and  I  looked 
to  the  result  of  my  experiment.  In  about  a  week  the  young 
leaves  lost  their  spider-tainted  appearance ;  and  by  the  end  of 
July  the  old  leaves  that  I  had  thought  dead  became  green  and 
healthy,  and  the  trees  ever  since  ha? e  made  the  finest  and  most 
healthy  growth  possible.  In  the  beginning  of  this  month 
■(September),  I  partially  renewed  the  sulphur  dressing  as  the 
weather  was  very  hot  and  dry,  but  I  could  not  see  any  remains 
of  spider  life.  After  this,  "  let  them  all  say  what  they  will,'*  I 
shall  believe  flowers  of  sulphur  properly  applied  a  uxae  pre- 
ventive and  an  equally  sure  cure  for  red  spider.  The  proper 
mode  of  procedure  in  Melon-firamee  would  be  to  place  large 
pieces  of  slate  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  slightly  sinking  them 
so  as  to  be  level  with  it,  cover  them  with  a  thic^  coat  of  flowers 
of  sulphur,  renewing  it  occasionally,  and  train  the  shoots  over 
them.  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  be  as  eflectual  with  Melons 
•8  with  my  Peach  treee.— T.  R. 


This  pest  is,  po^haps,  the  most  troublesome  of  the  gardeners' 
enemies.  QThe  chief  cause  of  its  appearance,  or  prevalence, 
seems  to  me  to  be  dryness,  for  it  seldom  attacks  plants  under 
glass  where  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture  is  present.  For 
instance,  it  seldom  or  never  fixes  upon  Melons  while  the  heat 
from  the  bed  is  moist,  and  until  we  give  a  diminished  supply  of 
water  or  withhold  it  altogether,  to  obtain  rich,  well-fiavonred 
fruit,  red  spider  makes  little  progress.  But  so  soon  as  the 
moisture  becomes  lessened,  the  spider  finds  a  fit  and  proper 
medium  for  its  labours,  which  soon  (unless  checked),  annihilates 
the  leaves  to  which  it  clings  with  remarkable  tenacity,  spoiling 
the  present  crop,  and  the  future  is  a  matter  for  hasardous 
conjecture. 

The  red  spider  cannot  live  in  a  house  or  frame  having  a  greater 
amount  of  moisture  than  90^  (Saturation  =  100),  and  it  seldom 
makes  its  appearance  where  a  mean  humidity  of  85°  is  kept. 
Neither  will  it  thrive  in  a  temperature  (mean),  below  45^, 
although  its  eggs  wiU  endure  a  considerable  amount  of  frost. 

We  have  had  a  severe  attack  this  year  of  it  on  the  Elm  trees 
in  this  locality,  which  may  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  trees  being 
now  ( September  26th)  almost  entirely  denuded  of  their  foliage ; 
but  the  drought  of  August,  no  doubt,  greatly  assisted.  How- 
ever, if  the  red  spiders*  eggs  stood  the  last  winter,  which  I  sup- 
pose they  did,  it  is  evident  their  eggs  will  bear  a  very  great 
amount  of  cold,  no  less  than  86°  of  frost  (—  8.) 

We  may  also  observe  that  the  red  spider  rarely  infests  a  plant 
attacked  by  mildew.  The  last  some  writers  seem  to  attribute  more 
to  dryness  than  moisture  j  but  I  never  heard  of  it,  nor  have  I 
seen  mildew  in  a  dry,  well-ventilated  ?inery,  but  in  sudi  a 
house  red  spider  may  be  seen  by  myriads. 

The  plants  most  liable  to  his  attacks  are  thoee  with  smooth 
leavei,  whose  texture  is  hard  to  the  touch  and  without  baira,  aa 


Ghidemas,  Francisceas,  Chorosemas,  CUanthua,  &c, ;  amongst 
fruit-bearers.  Peaches,  Vines,  Pears,  Plums,  Figs,  and  Mdons ; 
but  we  seldom  have  any  trouble  with  it  on  Geraniums,  Begonias, 
Gloxinias,  or  Achimenes,  &c.,  which  have  hairs  on  the  leaves ; 
or  on  succulent  plants  either,  as  Cacti,  Ac 

In  order  to  combat  successfully  against  it  two  things  are 
necessary — first,  the  operations  for  ite  destruction  should  be 
accompuiied  with  considerable  moisture;  second,  a  healthy 
state  of  the  plant  should  be  promoted  above  the  leaves  and 
below  the  roots,  which  will  do  more  than  all  the  nostrums  in  the 
universe. 

The  following  nostrum  may  be  as  old  as  the  hills  for  any- 
thing that  I  know  to  the  contrary ;  it  is  made  as  follows : — 
Take  7  lbs.  sulphur  vivum,  1  lump  of  lime  unslacked,  the 
siae  of  both  hanas ;  boil  in  8  eallons  of  rain  water  for  a  onarter 
of  an  hour,  then  add  2  lbs.  of  soft  soap,  and  1  lb.  of  tobacco  ; 
add  9  gallons  of  rain-water,  and  bofl  again  for  half  an  hour. 
The  liquid  should  be  gently  stirred  all  the  time.  Allow  the 
mixture  to  remain  untu  cold,  it  may  then  be  put  into  stone 
bottles  well  corked.  It  may  be  used  when  fresh  made,  or  it  wiU 
keep  for  years.  After  being  kept  three  months  it  will  be 
clear,  having  the  appearance  of  **  stout,"  for  which  it  taught 
easily  be  paraed  off  so  ftir  as  looks  are  concerned. 

Applioatiof. — ^First,  in  its  pure  state  to  the  wood  of  Tines, 
or  the  wood  of  any  plants  liable  to  be  attacked  by  red  spider, 
thrips,  aphis  (green,  brown,  and  black);  having  previously  been 
heated  to  140**. 

Second,  one  pint  (imperial)  to  8  gallons  of  water,  which 
imparts  to  the  water  a  white  colour,  or  exactly  like  old  milk : 
this  applied  to  the  Peach  trees  after  the  fruit  is  set  destroys  the 
aphides  that  generally  infest  the  trees  about  that  period.  A 
svringe  is  neoessary  ;  and  another  point  must  be  attended  to— 
thoroughly  wetting  every  shoot  and  every  leaf  on  both  sides.  If 
this  be  repeated  every  fifteen  days  from  the  first  syringing  with 
it  to  the  second  week  in  August,  or  until  the  fruit  begins  to 
ripen,  very  little  spider  will  show  itself,  or  any  insect  eit^.  It 
is  equally  efficacious  when  used  to  any  plants  having  smooth 
leaves,  but  it  destrovs  the  leaves  of  plants  that  are  woolly, 
downy,  or  hairy,  and  so  does  any  composition  or  liquid  that 
contains  soap,  unless  highly  diluted  with  water. 

To  clear  plants  in  pots  of  red  spider,  take  2  lbs.  of  soft  Boap, 
place  it  in  8  gaUons  of  water  (mix,  of  course),  heated  to  14(r, 
dip  the  plants  infested  into  it  for  half  a  minute,  let  them  stand 
until  dry,  then  dip  again  in  the  water  at  a  temperature  of  120^ 
for  one  minute,  and  the  spiders*  days  are  numbered.  If  the 
plants  are  infested  with  brown  scale,  rub  the  infested  parts  with 
the  hand,  dipping  a  time  or  two  more  than  for  red  spider.  By 
these  means  we  get  rid  of  the  brown  scale  and  mealy  bug  akw. 
The  further  tiiis  soludon  is  from  Geraniums  and  plants  husving 
similar  foliage  the  better. 

Both  these  above  mentioned  are  difficult  to  apply  to  some 
plants,  as  Mdons,  &c  With  Melons  that  are  pest^ured  with  red 
spider,  I  treat  as  hereafter — ^1  lb.  of  flowers  of  sulphur  mixed 
(by  hand)  with  8  gallons  of  lukewarm  water  (110°).  On  a  fine 
day  having  a'  cloudless  sky,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  preoiaelj, 
I  take  a  wide-rosed  syrinee  and  fill  it  with  water  ((or  if  toe 
sulphur  is  properly  mixed  it  sinks  to  the  bottom)  from  the 
bucket  oontainine  the  liquid,  forcing  it  out  into  the  same  (this 
makes  it  all  alike),  the  next  two  syringefuls  are  sprinkled  on  the 
plants.  The  next  one  returns  to  the  bu<dcet  as  before,  and  so  on 
until  the  plants  are  thoroughly  wetted.  Then  shut  up  close, 
shading  with  a  single  thickness  of  tif&ny,  and  treat  them  the 
next  day  in  the  usual  way.  The  day  after  that  let  the  plants  be 
lightly  syringed  overhead  (omitting  the  neoks  of  the  plants), 
afterwards  shutting  up  e^ose  at  2  p.m.,  &o^  as  before  ;  foUowisff 
this  course  for  a  week,  and  we  shall  find  our  fruit  will  ripen,  and 
if  not  too  late  a  second  crop  will  follow. 

However,  if  the  spider  has  made  such  havoc  that  the  leavaa 
are  half  a  yellow  or  greenish-white  colour,  we  can  then  deetroj 
the  spider;  but  to  cause  these  leafes  to  become  healthy  and 
green,  so  necessary  to  ripen  the  crop  properly,  this  ronedy  will 
not  do  that,  neither  am  I  able  to  pomt  out  any  noltrum  that 
wilL  The  above  is  equally  efficacious  for  mildew  on  any  plants 
whatever ;  and,  used  for  that  purpose,  there  ii  no  need  of 
shutting  up  the  house,  but  only  syringe  it  on  (which  ii  done  in 
half  the  time  as  dusting  with  sulphur  is),  giving  more  beat  and 
ventilation,  but  less  moisture. 

This  year  we  have  had  more  red  spader  than  ever  I  remember; 
but  having  sulphured  the  fines  and  pipes  it  has  been  k^  witiun 
reasonable  bounds,  except  in  the  oreluvd*hoiise^  idkers^  owing  to 
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water  being  scarce,  the  trees  were  seldom  ^rringed — in  fact,  they 
had  not  plenty  at  the  roots,  so  the  spider  held  absolute  sway  all 
August  and  into  S<^ptember  against  sulphur-basins  or  evaporat- 
ing-troughs;  when  water  being  plentiful  -the  spider  at  last 
yielded.  I  used  water  freely  by  syringing,  for  tnere  was  no 
fruit  to  spoil,  owing  to  the  wood  nerer  ripening  last  season,  the 
frost  killed  greater  part  of  the  wood,  no  bloom  at  all  showing 
the  trees  were  cut  in ;  but  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  fine  bloom 
next  season,  notwithstanding  what  red  spider  has  done  for  us. 

With  your  correspondent  "E.  T.,**  I  beUere  moisture  com- 
bined wiUi  a  healthy  growth  will  greatly  assist  any  remedy  for 
destroying  red  spider,  or  any  other  disease,  be  it  insect  or  virus. 
— Oeobgs  Abbbt,  Gurdener^  Morton  Ball^  Bradford,  York' 
shire. 


POTATOES  WHICH  HAVE  NE7EE  BEEN 
DISEASED. 

Aftbb  the  notice  you  were  pleased  to  take  of  my  communi- 
eation,  and  insertmg  it  on  March  the  5th,  No.  649,  page  333,  of 
Ths  COTTAOB  Gabdbnbb,  respecting  the  Potato  disease,  I  was 
folly  determined  to  forward  to  you  for  your  notice  and  in- 
spection this  autumn  a  sample  of'^  a  variety  of  Potatoes  out  of 
many  I  have  unremittingly  and  carefully  cultivated,  and  tried 
rarious  experiments  with,  to  find,  if  not  a  preventive,  a  check  to 
the  disease ;  and  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  describe  the  Potato 
I  forward  in  The  Joubkal  of  HoBTiovLXTmB,  at  your  con- 
Tenience,  some  of  the  numerous  readers  and  subscribers,  I  have 
no  doubt,  will  recognise  it.  The  same  variety  has  been  grown  in 
the  west  of  England  for  many  years,  and  in  different  counties  it 
goes  bjT  different  names,  as  the  Eough  Bed  Kidney,  the  White- 
eve  Kidney,  the  White  Red  Kidney,  &c.  It  is  not  the  name 
alone,  colour,  or  shape,  I  wish  to  call  to  your  notice ;  it  is  the 
only  variety  I  have  found  to  be  free  firom  the  disease,  when  all 
others  are  more  or  less  affected.  This  and  last  year  with  me  it 
vras  entirely  free.  The  sample  I  forward  is  a  true  sample  taken 
out  of  the  bulk  after  being  lifted,  and  grown  amongst  several  other 
sorts  in  the  same  garden,  and  very  often  I  plant  two  varieties  in 
the  same  row,  to  test  the  eflRsot  of  the  disease  upon  different 
▼arieties ;  and  I  do  without  hesitation  avouch,  that  if  the  variety 
vras  carefully  selected  and  cultivated  in  the  way  I  described  in 
Thb  CoTTAaB  Gabdbkbb  in  March  last,  the  disease  would  be 
less  heard  of.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  send  two  or  three  pecks 
to  you,  so  that  you  can  place  them  in  different  individuals' 
hands  to  try  them  next  year.  The  impression  upon  my  mind 
ten  years  ago,  when  I  first  commenced  a  series  of  experiments  in 
cultivating  the  Potato,  was  that  not  all  and  every  indifidual 
Tariety  of  that  valuable  root  was  equally  liable  to  a  disease 
that  has  baffled  science  to  find  a  cause  or  a  cure.  Surelv  there 
are,  with  judicious  care  in  selection  and  cultivation,  some  that  can 
be  saved  and  be  proof  against  the  disease. — J.  DoWK,  Oardenmr, 
WoolttoH,  near  Wincantony  Somerset, 

[The  variety  nearest  resembUng  the  sample  you  have  sent  is 
one  we  have  not  seen  for  some  years.  It  was  known  to  us  as 
the  Uirge-^ed  variety  of  the  Perthshire  Eed,  and  like  yours  was 
kidney-shaped,  medium  size,  dull  red,  rather  deeper  coloured 
round  the  eyes,  which  were  deeply  sunk,  and  stalk  end  deeply 
basmed.  If  any  of  our  readers  wish  to  try  this  undiseased 
variety,  they  must  apply  to  Mr.  Down,  taking  care  that  he  is 
not  subjected  to  any  loss.  The  Apple  enclosed  with  the  Potatoes 
is  the  Downton  Pippin,  and  the  Pear  the  Chaumontel  grown  on 
a  standard  tree.— Ei>s.  J.  op  H.] 


PERMANENT  GEEEN  GABDEN-EDGING. 

I  WILL  premise  by  saying  few  persons  are  more  attached  to 
their  flower  garden  than  your  present  correspondent,  or  expend, 
so  far  as  a  quarter  of  an  acre  will  allow,  a  greater  amount  of 
time,  expense,  or  trouble  in  its  adornment.  \  unfortunately  lie 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  from  this  cause  the  severity  of  winters 
affbcts  my  aiighbours  and  self  somewhat  heafily.  Although 
not  dispa%d  to  give  way  to  trifles,  there  is  one  mishap,  that 
by  almost  invariable  annual  repetition  quite  upsets  further 
persistehcy. 

The  Box  edgings  die  quite  away  nearly  every  year,  and  for 
many  years  past  I  have  annually  been  compelled  to  incur  several 
pounds  expense  in  replacing  it  at  raring-time,  simply  with  the 
esrtain  result  of  seeing  it  as  bad  as  before,  in  less  than  the  same 
time  next  season. 


I  confess  I  like  Box  far  better  than  anjthing  else  I  have  yet 
seen  as  edging,  although  I  have  visited  the  gardens  of  many  of 
our  aristocracy.  It  looks  more  like  the  country,  the  usual  grey- 
coloured  garden  edge-tiles  appearing  to  my  mind  very  town-like 
— in  fiict,  too  much  of  the  causeway  character  to  suit  my  fSsncy. 
Several  of  my  close  neighbours  have  replaced  the  Box  to  their 
flower-borders  with  iron  edgings,  grey  stone  ones,  and  even 
boarded  ones.  The  latter  party  by  painting  has  certainly  pro« 
duoed  the  best  effect  of  any,  but  the  paint,  naturally,  is  gone 
almost  as  soon  as  finished,  and  the  dampness  of  the  material, 
now  it  is  fixed,  prevents  its  successful  repetition.  As  I  shall 
want  some  hundreds  of  yards  to  refit  my  own  little  place,  I  am 
anxious  to  do  so  in  the  most  effective  and  permanent  way 
possible,  and  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  oould  advise  me 
how  I  could  get  a  plain,  neat-looking  border-edging  made  at  the 
outset  of  a  nice  clear  green  colour,  without  painting,  as  I  fuioy 
that  colour  to  be  most  suitable  as  a  relief  to  fiower-borders,  and 
wish  to  get  it  so  indestructible  as  to  require  no  further  attention 
after  once  laying  down.  Again,  if  you  can  devise  anything  pre- 
ferable for  the  purpose  of  Sower-borders  exclusively,  I  shall,  as 
will  many  others  in  my  locality,  esteem  the  information  as  a 
peculiar  obligation. — ^Edwd.  Hbwttt,  Sparkhrooh. 

[It  so  happened  the  very  day  this  note  arrived,  that  we 
had  submitted  to  us  for  our  opinion  an  edging  made  of  green 

flass.  It  is  very  stout,  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  vfstj  durable. 
Coreover,  it  is  cheap,  for  the  manufacturer  says  that  it  can  be 
made  for  Is.  Qd,  per  yard.  We  shall  say  more  upon  the  subject  so 
soon  as  we  see  the  manufacturer  again,  and  finct  that  he  is  ready 
to  execute  orders. — Eds.  J.  6f  H.] 


TEOP^OLUM  FOE  A  WIBE  FENCE— FLO  WEES 
FOE  EDGINGS  AND  BEDS. 

Which  would  be  the  best  species  of  Indian  Cress  to  cover  a 
low  wire  fence  20  inehes  high?  Would  Cattell's  Dwarf  sorts 
answer  P 

Would  a  bed  of  yellow  Calceolarias  look  well  if  edged  with 
Perilla  nankinensis  pegged  down?  Or  how  would  Cineraria 
maritima  look  also  pegged  down,  or  Saponaria  calabrica,  or 
Cerastinm  tomentosum  ? 

Can  (Enothera  macrocarpa  be  depended  upon  for  making  a 
good  fiowering  bed  ? — Sbnatbttb  Yaissb. 

[Elegans  would  be  the  best  of  all  the  Indian  Cresses  to  cover 
a  wire  fence  20  inches  high  and  up  to  the  height  of  4  feet. 
Cattel's  new  seedlings  are  of  the  Tom  Thumb  tribe  and  would 
not  do,  but  th^  are  good  bedders. 

Perilla  would  make  a  good  edging  to  a  bed  of  yellow  Caloeo- 
larias.  Cineraria  maritima  would  uso  make  a  gooid  edging,  and 
so  would  Cerastium  tomentosum ;  but  Saponaria  calabrica  would 
not  make  a  good  edging  to  any  flower-bed  that  we  can  think  of. 

(Enothera  macrocarpa  may  be  depended  on  for  constant  flower- 
ing  after  the  first  season  of  planting  the  bed,  but  not  for  the  first 
season,  unless  the  plants  were  very  good  uid  out  of  pots.] 


CULTIVATION  OF  PLUMS  ON  THEIE  OWN 
BOOTS. 

As  the  season  is  approaching  for  putting  in  Plum  cuttings,  I 
now  remind  the  readers  of  Thb  Jottsnal  of  Hobtioultubb, 
hy  giving  a  few  more  details  than  were  written  by  Mr.  Beaton 
last  year.  When  corresponding  with  him  on  the  subject,  I  told 
him  it  was  the  best  way,  and  wUl  now  give  my  reasons  for  having 
come  to  that  conclusion. 

Among  the  first  ideas  that  young  gardeners  imbibe  is  that 
certain  sorts  of  frait-bearing  trees  must  be  grafted  upon  some 
particular  stock,  and  for  the  Plum  there  are  several  usually 
employed.  These  which  I  am  acquainted  with  and  have  used 
are  six,  not  including  seedlings.  These  six  I  have  ^wn  and 
fruited  for  observation,  suoh  as  their  hardiness,  durability,  fruit- 
fulness,  and  propensity  to  throw  up  broods  of  suckers. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Plum  has  a  natural  tendencv  to  send  up 
suckers,  and  this  peculiarity  may  be  strengthened — first,  by  pro- 
pagating in  a  way  &vourable  to  that  tendency ;  and  secondly,  by 
gr^ing  on  them  a  variety  with  a  different  constitution,  for  how- 
ever free  the  Morocco  may  reoeive  the  crude  ascmding  sap  from 
a  stock  of  the  White  Pear  Plum,  it  does  not  thrive  with  the 
elaborated  descending  sap  of  the  Morocco:  hence  the  stod^ 
resorts  to  its  natural  refouroet  in  throwing  up  suckers.    Some  of 
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tliese  stocks  ure  eonsidered  to  bring  Oieohoioe  sorts  into  «n  oarlj 
bearing  state.  This  can  only  be  the  case  where  the  stock  cramps 
the  natural  energies  o€  ^e  graft,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  stock 
and  graft  swell  of  an  equal  siae,  and  although  not  always  the 
case,  it  is  generally  so  that  the  stock  is  the  smallest.  There  is 
only  one  Tariety  of  Plu«-8todk  that  I  haya  praotised  with  that 
invariably  swells  larger  than  the  graft ;  but  even  this  stock  thst 
receiyes  n-eely  tlie  descending  sap  of  others,  gives  no  advantage 
over  those  trees  on  their  own  roots,  for  with  such  the  cultivator 
has  a  whole  tree,  root,  and  top,  widi  one  constitution.  Budding 
and  grafting  I  look  upon  as  a  necessity,  from  the  facility  they 
offer  in  propagating  on  an  extensive  scale ;  but  only  as  such,  for 
when  injudiciously  applied  they  cause  the  greatest  blight  that 
befalls  the  firuit. 

The  advantages  of  a  Plnra  tree  on  its  roots  are  a  sound 
healthy  tree,  with  every  appearance  of  being  long-lived,  coming 
naturally  early  into  beiudng,  surpassed  by  none  for  productiveness, 
with  no  rubbish  of  suckers  to  pester  the  cultivator,  and  the  easiest 
way  to  propagate  it.  And  this  last  I  look  upon  as  a  boon  to 
the  amateur  and  cottager  who  have  a  favourite  Plum  they  wish  to 
increase,  but  for  want  of  a  stock,  or,  more  probably,  their  ignorance 
of  grafting,  they  are  deprived  of  the  pleasure  and  economy  of 
raising  their  own  tree  j  and  the  ohanoes  of  success  that  a  novice 
would  have  with  a  Plum-graft  and  a  good  cutting  are  too  far 
apart  for  comparison. 

For  preparing  and  planting  the  cutting,  take  a  two-year-old 
shoot,  tne  stronger  it  is  the  surer  of  growing,  and  the  sooner  a 
fruiting  tree.  A  mere  strawmoat  of  a  twig  will  not  do ;  it  must 
be  of  ai  certain  substance,  containing  a  store  of  the  material  to 
send  down  to  make  roots  before  the  leaf  calls  for  supplies.  As 
a  guidance,  no  shoot  ought  to  be  used  less  than  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  Shorten  all  the  side  shoots  or  fruit-spurs 
to  half  an  inch  or  an  inch,  take  a  small  slice  of  bark  ou  at 
opposite  sides  at  the  bottom  3  inches  long,  or  more. 

The  first  eflbrt  the  cutting  msJres  to  root  is  to  callus  round 
the  edges  where  ^e  bark  is  taken  off,  and  Ijrom  this  callus 
spring  tufts  of  roots.  However,  they  will  root  without  this 
preparation;  but  it  has  an  advantage.  Prepare  a  piece  of 
ground  by  digging  and  breaking  it  fine,  then  Arm  it  aown  by 
trampling ;  into  this  force  the  cutting  8  inches,  observing  that  it 
is  perfectly  firm.  If  the  ground  is  light  a  good  mulching  will 
be  a  benefit. 

The  season  for  putting  in  cuttings  is  an  important  point, 
although,  like  many  other  gardening  operations,  it  does  not 
require  to  be  done  on  a  certain  day  or  week  to  insure  success. 
To  be  early  is  to  err  on  the  safe  side,  and  it  is  better  to  put  in 
the  cutting  by  the  middle  of  Septemb^  than  leave  it  to  the 
latter  end  of  December,  or  later.  I  have  generally  confined 
myself  to  the  fall  of  the  leaf-— about  the  second  week  in  November, 
with  success.  If  they  were  put  in  where  they  are  not  intended 
to  remain  permanently,  they  gain  strength  £Mter  by  remaining 
two  seasons  in  the  same  place  before  transplanting.  '  The  first 
season  they  ai«  weak,  much  resembling  a  tree  that  has  suffered 
from  transplanting,  after  this  they  rapidly  gain  strength  from 
year  to  year. 

What  wood  they  make  the  first  year  should  be  cut  back  as 
when  the  catting  was  preportd.  After  this  pruning,  if  an  object 
is  to  get  them  into  an  early  bearing  state,  use  the  knife  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  growing  season.  All  that  is  required  is  to 
form  the  tree,  whether  for  the  wall,  dwarf,  or  fulL-grown 
standard.  The  btter  when  ftiU  grown  require  but  little  pruning, 
keeping  them  thin  of  wood  iw,  however,  necessary.  For  the  full- 
bearing  wall  tree  the  knife  must  be  freely  used,  by  cutting  out 
old  and  exhausted  wood,  and  laying  in  a  yearly  supply  of  young 
shoots.  This  is  the  sound  principle  of  Plum  training,  for  it 
insures  a  crop,  and  that  of  the  finest  quality.  The  shoots  must 
be  laid  in  their  whole  length,  for  if  shortened  the  chances  are  a 
crop  of  wood  instead  of  fruit  would  be  the  resuH.  It  is  the 
spurs  that  the  young  wood  makes  the  second  season  that  can  be 
depended  upon.  These  fruitful  spurs  are  those  directed  to  be  cut 
back  when  the  cutting  is  prepared,  and  it  is  probable  this  fruit- 
fulness  and  the  rooting  of  the  cutting  may  be  trsoed  to  the  same 
source— viz.,  from  the  two-year-old  wood  being  abundantly 
stored  with  organisable  matter,  for  I  have  observed  that  the 
blossom-buds  left  on  the  cutting  expend  with  the  appearance 
of  strength  as  if  they  had  never  been  removed  from  the  parent 
tree,  but  it  is  seldom  the  fruit  sets,  and  only  on  two  occasions 
have  I  seen  it  come  to  perfection.  To  return  to  the  pruning. 
Avoid  shortening  the  fruit-spurs,  for  it  often  happens  that  all 
the  buds  except  the  one  at  the  point  are  flower-buds,  and  If 


sliortened  there  is  no  leaf  kft  beyond  the  fruit,  which  is  essential 
for  having  high-flavoured  fruit  All  that  are  longer  than  3  inches 
or  4  indies,  if  foreright,  to  be  out  dean  off*,  the  others  thinned  out 
and  fastened  to  the  wall,  and  at  tlie  next  winter  pruning  what 
is  not  wanted  to  replenish  the  tree  with  wood  cut  them  dean  off. 
By  this,  old  spurring  is  avoided,  and  by  using  the  knife  freelj 
the  tree  is  kept  in  a  vigoroua,  healthy  state. 

If  a  Plum  tree  does  not  make  young  wood  the  fruit  will  not 
be  of  the  first  quality,  and  such  a  tree  is  liable  to  become  the 
prey  of  inaeota,  from  being  in  a  stunted,  unhealthy  state,  arising^ 
from  some  cause  or  other,  and  too  often  frcnn  being  worked  on 
a  atodc  whioh  has  he<M>me  paralysed  from  the  position  it  is  plsMsed 
in :  henee  aa  advaati^e  of  Plums  on  their  own  roota. — ^A* 
M'KsLTiB,  StevenHone,  near  Torrinffton, 


LONDON-  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OKE 
HUNDEED  YEAES  AGO. 

If  a  graphio  and  minutely  partienlar  account  of  any  country^ 
its  inhabitants,  and  tlieir  manners  and  habits  is  required,  employ 
for  its  preparation  an  intelligent  foseigner  about  to  visit  it  lor 
the  first  time.  To  him  everything  ¥rill  be  novd  and  be  noted  ^ 
whereas  if  you  employ  at  your  reporter  an  old  inhabitant  of  the 
country,  ke  will  l^ve  uneritidsed  the  greater  part  of  suljecta  of 
espedsl  interest,  for  no  more  valid  reason  than  that  he  thinka 
every  one  else  mmt  be  as  well  acquainted  with  them  as  himselC 

No  better  illustrations  of  this  truth  can  be  obtained  than 
from  two  volumes  now  bef<»>e  us,  published  in  the  year  177^ 
entitled,  "A  Tour  to  JJondon,  or  New  Observations  on  England 
and  its  Inhabitants.  3y  U,  Grosley,  F.E.S.,  Member  of  the 
Soyal  Academies  of  Insoriptionf  and  Belles  Lettres."  His 
descriptions  are  so  ninvte,  and  afford  such  ample  materials  for 
contrasting  what  we  were  then  with  what  we  are  now,  that  we 
frel  assured  that  our  readers  will  be  as  much  amused  as  we  hav« 
been  with  the  extracts  we  shall  place  before  them.  Before  doing 
so  we  will  briefly  relate  who  was  their  auth(Hr. 

PiSBBB  Jeak  Gboblbt  was  bom  at  Troyes,  Kov.  18th,  1718. 
He  lost  his  father,  a  cdebrated  lawyer  of  the  district,  when  he 
was  fourteen  years  old,  and  like  many  other  youths  of  ardexit 
temperament,  he  seemed  to  fear  himself,  and  widied  to  enter  the 
Oratoire.    From  this  he  was  dissuaded,  and  he  went  to  Pane 
and  fell  in  with  men  twy  different  from  eedeaiastica — ^Yoltaira^ 
Piron,  and  Le  Frano.    Ketuming  to  Troyes  he  succeeded  to  hia 
frther's  practice,  yet  found  time  for  his  favourite  pursuits — heUst^ 
UHreSy  the  arts,  and  travelling.    In  1746  he  went  to  Ital^,  and 
being  emploved  in  the  administration  of  the  army,  was  in  the 
campaign  of  1746.    A^ain  returning  to  Troyes,  he 'was  made 
syndic  in  1751.    He  afterwards  accepted  the  grand  may(^tj 
of  St.  Loup,  and  was  siso  bailiff  of  Chesses  and  Yancharsia. 
On   hie    unde's    death,    by   which   he   inherited  24,000,000^ 
francs,  though  not  rich,  m  gave  a  portion  to  his  sister,  and""' 
devoteid  a  lai^e  portion  of  his  income  to  the  erection  of  busts  to 
the  memory  or  his  illustrious  countrymen.      Adverse  fortune 
compelled  him  to  abandon  this  expense,  but  he  never  gave  up- 
his  fondness  for  literary  pursuits.  Paia?  etpeu  (quiet  and  littley 
was  his  maxim.    In  1758,  he  the  second  time  visited  Ital^in 
1765  England,  and  in  1772  Holland.    He  died  Nov.  4th,  17iB5. 

"  £mbakeii7G  THi  Thambs.— They  will  proceed  hjr  degreea 
to  dear  the  river,  to  open  communications  with  it,  and,  in  fine, 
to  border  it  with  quays,  in  the  very  body  of  which  it  will  be  an 
easy  matter  to  contrive  proper  places  for  loading  and  unloading. 
These  quays  being  once  opened,  the  first  noblemen,  the  wealthiest 
merchants,  the  richest  of  those  who  undertake  to  fit  out  pri- 
vateers, allured,  some  of  them  by  the  grand  and  noble  prospect, 
others  by  the  conveniency  of  commerce,  will  come  to  build  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  emulation  of  each  other ;  and  that 
river  will  at  last  be  as  much  frequented  as  it  deserves.  Then  Ihd 
improvement  of  London  will  resemUe  that  of  Lyons.  So  loqg 
as  Lyons  was  confined  to  the  quarter  of  Fourviere,  its  oon^ 
struction  prevented  it  from  having  a  view  of  either  the  fiaone  or 
the  Rhone,  which  its  first  founders  endeavoured  to  prooma. 
Since  it  descended  to  the  eonfluence^  the  quays,  which  it  baa 
opened  itself  upon  both  rivers,  have  given  it  all  the  advantagM 
that  might  result  from  its  situation,  the  prindpal  of  Which  is,, 
being  out  of  danger  of  the  contagion  of  the  plague  and  other 
epidemical  disorders  \fj  a  free  ciroulalioii  of  air. 

**  Such  are,  with  regard  to  the  city  of  London,  the  views  and 
hopes  of  the  arohiteet  of  the  new  bridge,  aa  he  esj^ined  thsm 
to  me  himself.    *  I  will  even  leave  them,*  added  he,  '  a  model  oi 
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wbal  they  «f»  capable  of  doiof  In  ihia  way,  by  jofaiiif  my  bndga 
to  the  old  one  by  a  quay,  so  thai  there  wiU  be  noting  more  to 
do  bat  to  eoBtimie  it,  wben  Keaaon  baa  at  last  OTMrooime  old 
prejudices.' 

'*  The  bridg»  which  thbavohitact  is  bnildhig  haa  not  yet  re- 
ceived a  naaae.  Soom  aio  for  eaUiBg  it  Pilt^e  htidge,  firom  the 
Eeaeot  EngBah  DwMetheMa  i  thoae  in  th*  pavty  0{^|»9aite  to 
r.  Pitt  are  for  ealKng  it  Bkeklriava  Bfidgek  t9<m  a  si9naeieffy 
that  had  been  demolished  in  the  pUca  which  it  ooonpies.  What- 
ever may  be  its  name,  it  will  surpass  eTsn  Wesfcmmster  Bridge 
in  boldness  and  in  the  magniftfteoce  of  its  decorations.  It  was 
to  hare  been  built  in  fiye  years,  durin^f  each  of  which  the  par- 
liament assigned  the  architect  300  gomeas.  Various  accidents 
and  obstructions  have  protracted  tiie  building  of  it»  which  in 
1766  was  in  its  fifth  year." 

**  BiBT  OF  Loin>oir — ^qumb.  GtRAXsu^In  the  most  beau- 
tiful part  of  the  Strand,  and  near  St.  Clement's  Church,  I  hare, 
daring  my  whole  stay  in  London,  seen  the  middle  of  the  street 
constantly  foul  with  a  dirtr  puddle  to  the  hdght  of  3  or  4 
inches ;  a  puddle  where  splashingscorer  those  who  walk  on  foot, 
fill  coaohee  when  their  windows  happen  not  to  be  up,  and  bedaub 
all  the  lower  parts  of  such  houses  as  are  exposed  to  it.  In  con- 
saqaenoa  of  ^ia,  the  pvraHpea  are  freq(ue«itly  empWyed  in  wash- 
ing the  fromta  of  their  houses^  in  order  to  taitoff  thedeubii^  of 
dtft  which  they  had  ooatfaoted  oTensight, 

<«  The  Sn^h  aM  not  afraid  of  this  dirt,  being  defended  trom 
it  by  their  wjgs  of  a  browaiah  curiing  hair,  their  black  stockings, 
asd  their  blue  amtoute-whioh  are  made  in  ^e  torta  of  a  night- 
gown. 

'^ToeaaUetheTeackr  to  judge  how  frequently  tins  daubing 
must  happeoy  it  wiU  be  snffioient  to  inform  him  that  the  pave- 
ment of  London  is  formed  of  stones  just  as  when  taken  out  of 
the  quarry.  These  stones,  which  are  almost  entirely  round, 
iiare  neither  tail,  foot,  nor  any  part  so  fbrmed  as  to  stand  upon ; 
th^  roH  ahent  aad  hit  eae  apelh^  incessantly  upon  a  bottom, 
which  is  nothing  else  but  a  heap  of  old  dirt.  Ghie  wb^Ie  art  of 
tl\e  parior  consists  in  placing  these  stones  as  near  eaeh  other 
aa  possible ;  yet,  bad  as  it  is,  this  paremeat  is  exceeding  dear, 
there  being  no  materials  fbr  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
but  sand,  gravel,  and  chalk.  With  regard  to  the  freestone 
narement,  the  materials  of  it  are  brought  at  a  great  expense 
from  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  one  of  the  dearest 
commodities  in  London.  If  we  may  beHere  a  story  told  by  the 
people  of  London,  Louis  XTV.  offered  to  supply  Charles  II.  with 
freestone  to  pare  hia  caoital,  upon  eondition  that  the  English 
monarch  should  Aunish  tdm  with  that  fine  gravel  with  which 
the  Enslish  stitew  the  walks  in  their  gardens,  and  which  when 
well  rolled  assumes  the  smoothness  of  a  bowling-green. 

••  Means,  however,  have  beep  Ibund  to  pave  with  freestone 
the  great  street  called  Parliament  Street,  which  reaches  from 
Westminster  Abbey  to  Oharing  Cross.'  The  fine  street  ealled 
PaU  Mall  is  already  paved  in  part  with  this  stone  i  and  they 
have  also  begun  to  new  pave  the  Strand.  The  two  first  of  these 
streets  were  dry  in  May,  all  the  vest  of  the  town  being  still 
covered  with  heaps  of  dirt.  Xt  was  even  customi^ry  to  water  them 
as  well  as  the  bridges  and  iAa  high  roads  in  the  nmghbeuriioed 
of  London,  This  has  been  a  practice  in  England  time  ont  of 
mind,  and  was  some  years  agq  intro^noed  at  Paris  by  Joseph 
Ontrequin.'* 

WHAT  TO  LOOK  FOB  ON   THE  8SA8HOBE. 

CBTOTULCBX-^eoiitoefd). 

Tmf  BA9DfiD  Shbimp  {Oran^on  foioiaiug), — Our  knowledge 
of  this  pret^  little  specimen,  which  is  indigenous  to  our  coasts, 
is  due  to  Professor  9ell,  who  found  three  of  them  amongst 
some  small  Crustacea  taken  |n  Salcombe  Bay,  Devonshire.  The 
Banded  Shrimp  very  much  reeemble?  the  common  Shrimp, 
although  it  is  smaller,  and  distinet  in  other  particulars.  Its 
chief  peculiarities,  however,  are  **a  remarkable  brown  band 
across  the  fourth  segment  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  spot  or  two 
of  the  same  odour  on  the  sides."  It  measores  in  length  about 
six-ten^  of  an  ineh. 

The  Soflptubbd  Shbucp  (Cranffon  ienlpHu). — ^The  shell  of 
this  strange  creature  is  rough,  having  five  or  more  raised  lines, 
each  armed  with  two  or  throe  small  teeth.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  distinct  sculpture  seen  on  the- abdomen.  Its  length  is 
•about  se^nen-tenths  of  an  mch,  and  has  been  dredged  off  Wey- 


mouth. There  are  several  othev  spesies  &f  Shrinp  —for  instance, 
the  SpiNOiTB  SfiaiHF  (Ooj^ow  spimt^,  the  TsBSE-apnTED 
Shbimp  (Oranff^n  tritpimo^m),  and  the  Two-sfin£D  Shbimp 
{Ortngon  bUpmoaut)  ;  but  they  ar^  very  rare  on  our  coasts— so 
rare,  indeed,  that  of  the  last  two  kinds  Professor  Bell  had  not 
seen  a  single  specimen ;  the  mefo  mention  of  them  will*  there- 
fore, he  sufficient. 
We  BOW  proceed  to  the 

PiuwNS  (Oenue  JPalmman). 

The  graater  number  of  apeoies  of  this  cenus  are  of  amall  size, 
although  in  the  tropical  seas  some  have  been  known  to  reach  a 
ibot  in  length.    Pro&ssor  Bell  gives  an  aeoount  of  four  British  / 
apeoiea,  each  distinct  from  the  other ;   we  will,  thwefore,  pro- 
^oeed  to  examine  the  four  enumerated  by  him. 

Thb  Common  Prawn  (Palamon  wira^its).— ^Although  a  de- 
scription of  these  very  famitiar  creatures  would  seem  almost 
siqierflttons,  still  a  lew  of  their  p<nntt  must  be  mentioned  for 
the  satisCsotion  of  such  as  may  meet  with  them  in  thnr  wan- 
dering ;  as  it  is  hardly  necess8>iy  to  remark,  an  animal  of  this 
desonption,  in  the  fulness  of  life  and  activity,  presents  a  some- 
what diflerent  appearance  to  that  whioh  it  assumes  when  cooked 
and  stratohed  out  upon  the  breakfast  table. 

The  shell  of  the  common  Prawn  is  even  and  rounded.  It  has 
a  long^'beak  armed  with  seven  or  eight  teeth;  tl>e  eyes  are  round 
and  large ;  antenafls  very  long,  about  half  as  long  agai^  as  tj^ 
creature  its^  It  has,  as  usual,  flv^e  pairs  of  legs,  Uie  first,  or 
anterior  pair,  very  slender,  the  second  eitendiag  nearly  to  the 
extremity  of  the  beak,  the  remaining  pairs  simple  and  slender ; 
the  false  feet  of  the  abdomen  extremely  long;  the  last  joint  of 
the  abdomen  narrowing  to  a  point  and  armed  with  teeth,  the 
tail-plates  provided  with  long  hairs.  Its  length  is  ordinarilv 
about  four  inches  or  upwards.  In  colour  it  is  of  a  bright  semi- 
transparent  grey,  lined  and  spotted  with  grey  of  a  much  darker 
hue. 

The  oemmon  Praim  is  found  in  cmislderable  numbers  on  all 
our  .coasts*  As  before  mentioned,  loads  of  them  are  taken  in 
shrimp-nets,  and  sold  as  Shrimps  in  several  places^  Hiese  are 
the  young  of  the  Prawns,  whieh  retain  the  name  of  Shrimps 
even  on  reaching  a  middle  sise,  only  acquiring  their  pr<^>8r 
nomeaclature  when  they  attain  the  largest  dimensions.  Their 
favourite  haunt  is  the  clear  bright  water  in  the  rocky  paiis  of 
the  shores.  The  ordinary  mode  of  taking  them  is  by  means  of 
pots  resembling  tiie  lobster^pots,  but  made  of  move  d^oate 
nuiterial.  The  ohief  supply  for  London  is  furnished  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  Hampah^  coasts }  but  as  they  deteriorate  in 
the  interval  between  the  time  of  their  capture  and  that  of 
reaching,  their  destination,  a  real  treat  of  Prawns  must  be 
enjoyed  in  the  freah  bright  preeincta  of  Shauklin  and  the  Under- 
cliff. 

•  Small  Pbawh  (Pakntum  aquiUaj.'-ThM  specimen  chiefiy 
differs  Arom  the  former  in  its  size,  not  being  above  half  the 
length;  the  other  distincticma  between  the  Palcemon  squilla 
and  the  common  Prawn  being  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  warrant 
notice,  save  fbr  the  purposes  of  soientifio  examination.  They 
chiefly  consist  in  the  beak,  which  is  almost  straight,  having  but 
a  very  slight  curve  towards  the  end ;  whereas  that  of  the  common 
Prawn  is  very  long,  and  ascends  after  a  progress  of  about  half 
way.  The  length  of  this  oreati^re  is  about  two  inohea,  and  is  to  be 
found  on  most,  if  not  all  of  our  coasts,  particularly  on  that  of 
Devonshire,  where,  indeed,  it  forma  the  chief  part  of  the  Shrimps 
sold  there. 

LBAOH*a  Pkawk  (Po^oHMoa  XeooiUO,  is  another  of  the  oreatures 
sold  at  Poole  as  a  Shrimp.  Its  general  appearance  to  a  casual 
observer  is  similar  to  that  of  both  the  preceding  specimens ;  but  on 
a  closer  examination  a  difiisraioe  will  be  found  to  exist  in  the 
formation  of  the  beak  again }  hut  unless  carefully  examined  the 
distinction  of  fonnatioa  is  not  perceptible.  A  more  marked 
variation,  howevar,  is  found  in  the  beak  of  this  specimen  being 
covered  with  reddish  spots,  which  are  entirely  wanting  in  the 
Palesmon  squilla. 

Vabiablb  Pbawn  (PoioHBoa  eoruNM).— This  is  a  small 
specimen  by  no  means  so  common  on  our  coasts  as  those  pre- 
viously mentioned.  It  haa  fewer  teeth  on  the  beak,  which  is 
perfectly  straight  and  sharply  pointed.  The  aatei^ne  are  also 
shorter  than  in  the  other  specimens,  not  exoeeding  the  length  of 
the  creature's  body. 

We  will  now  take  a  view  of  the  Lobsters  and  Crayfish,  which 
also  bebng  to  the  dass  Becapoda  (ten-footod),  av)d  ?>]:)cr:>iiray 
(or  lo  ig'taiWd). 
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Thb  Comvok  Lobsteb  (Somarut  mlgarit), — ^The  body  of 
the  common  Lobster  is  round  and  thiok ;  the  oepbalothonix  long 
and  ooropresied  at  the  sides ;  the  beak  is  short,  and  armed  with 
fonr  teeth  on  either  side;  the  ejes  are  round  and  com- 
parativelj  small ;  the  abdomen  is  semi-cylindrical,  the  sections 
smboth,  and  terminating  on  each  side  in  a  flat  triangular  plate ; 
the  tail  is  broad  j  the  anterior  le^s  very  large  and  powerful ; 
they  are  unequal,  however — one  bemg  larger  than  tbe  other,  the 
larger  one  haying  strong  tubercles  on  the  inner  edge  of  the 
Angers,  the  smaller  one  being  furnished  with  small  sharp  teeth 
instead.  The  other  lei^s  are  thin  and  weak,  the  second  and 
third  pairs  having  two  fingers,  the  fourth  and  fifth  only  one. 

In  colour  the  common  Lobster  is  usually  of  a  dull,  pale, 
reddish-yellow,  spotted  with  blueish-black.  It  is  taken  on  many 
parts  of  the  coast,  more  particularly  in  rocky  localities.  South- 
ampton, Bristol,  Jersey,  and  Guernsey  supply  a  vast  nim:iber  to 
tbe  London  markets.  Scotland,  the  Orkneys,  also,  furnish  a 
large  quota ;  but  by  far  the  most  considerable  number  is  sent 
from  Norway,  whence  it  is  said  we  receive  600,000  during  the 
season,  which  eztenda  from  March  to  August.  Lobsters  are  by 
no  means  migratory  in  their  habits,  never  straying  far  from 
their  birthpla^ ;  the  discovery,  therefore,  of  a  new  settlement 
is  a  lucky  thing  for  the  fisherman.  With  regard  to  the  casting 
of  the  shell,  we  shall  not  have  any  necessity  to  add  anything  to 
what  vnis  said  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Lobsters  are  incredibly  prolific ;  but  the  great  extent  to  which 
the  young  ones  fall  a  prey  to  fish  of  various  descriptions  serves 
to  keep  the  race  a  little  within  bounds. — W. 
(To  he  continued.) 


GROUND  VINEEIES. 

I HATB  the  great  pleasure  of  sending  you  some  ripe  Grapes  from 
my  "  Ground  "  ci  devawt  "  Curate's  Yinery."  From  the  first  I 
ielt  a  strong  impression  that  these  useful,  cheap  structures  would 
be  a  great  ^on  to  us  small  gardeners.  It  is,  therefore,  with  great 
glee  Siat  I  send  you  some  berries  of  Black  Frontignan  and  ditto 
of  Chasselas  Noir  Grapes.  Neither  of  these  are  early  sorts,  yet 
I  think  you  will  find  them  ripe  and  of  good  fiavour.  They 
would  lie  on  their  floor  of  slate  for  another  month  and  become 
dead  ripe;  but  I  have  thought  it  better 'to  send  them  now 
(Sept.  26),  so  that  you  might  Judge  of  the  ripening  power  of 
these  glass  ridges.  As  I  am  a  fortnight  later  than  the  western 
and  southern  suburbs  of  London — say  Fulham  and  Chiswiok,  I 
feel  tolerably  certain  that  Blaclr  Hamburgh  Grapes  would  be 
fully  ripe  now  in  those  neighbourhoods ;  for  in  my  ground 
vinery  adjoining  that  from  which  I  have  gathered  the  miit  of 
Chasselas  Noir  are  some  Hamburghs  fu71y  coloured,  which  will 
be  ripe  in  a  week.  The  Hamburgh  Grape  ripens  in  the  open 
air  in  the  south  of  France  about  the  second  week  in  September ; 
so  that  with  our  glass  and  skill  we  are  not  much  behind  a 
climate  so  favoured.  But  how  gratifying  is  the  thought  that 
good  Chrapes  may  be  grown  in  all  our  London  suburban  gardens 
with  a  sunny  aspect  in  the  highest  perfection,  with  the  aid  of 
a  few  bricks  and  a  ridge  of  glass.  May  I,  therefore,  hope  that 
you  will  repeat  the  ^ure  and  description  you  gave  in  your 
Journal  P  lou  have  many  new  readers,  ana  every  one  ought 
to  see  the  method  and  as  soon  as  possible  practise  it.  There 
is  now  no  doubt,  no  fear. 

To  Br.  Samuel  Newington,  of  Tioehurst,  tlie  horticultural 
world  is  indebted  for  this  most  simple  yet  efficient  method  of 
growing  Grapes.  His  method  was,  however,  diflerent  to  that 
which  I  practise,  and  from  a  vinery  under  which  system  I 
send  the  Grapes  for  you  to  taste.  "Sioha's"  invention, 
which  Mr.  Bivers  named  '*  the  curate's  vinery,*'  was  a  ridge  of 
glass  plaoed  over  a  trench  or  furrow  lined  with  slates;  over 
this  trench  the  stem  of  the  Yine  was  suspended  by  cross-pieces 
of  wood  or  iron,  and  the  bunches  of  Grapes  w6re  to  hang  m  the 
trench,  so  as  to  be  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  adjoining 
soil.  My  vineries  have  no  trench,  but  are  merely  ridges  of  glass 
placed  on  briojcs,  the  soil  under  the  ridge  being  pfived  with 
slates.  On  these  the  Yine  rests,  and  the  bunches  of  Grapes  lie  ; 
and,  owing  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  surfitice  on  which  they 
rast,  they  ripen  early  and  thoroughly.  Let  me  earnestly  advise 
all  those  who  love  ripe  Grapes  (and  who  does  not  ?)  and  who 
have  no  vineries,  no  garden  large  enough  for  them,  and,  above 
all,  no  money  to  spare  to  build  them,  to  buy  some  of  these  glass 
ridges  or  make  them.  They  are  easily  made  if  they  cannot  be 
bought.    Any  amateur  carpenter  could  make  them ;  and  what 


a  comfort  they  are  capable  of  being  made  to  the  proprietor  of 
a  small  garden,  who  could  have  two  or  three  fine  Black  Ham^ 
burgh  Yines,  each  14  feet  long,  and  each  capable  of  bearing 
twenty  bunches. — Muscat. 

[These  Grapes  were  of  a  jet  black  colour,  perfectly  ripe,  and 
the  muscat  flavour  of  the  Blsiok  Frontignan  was  quite  f  ulL  This 
is  an  admirably  simple  way  of  growing  Grapes.  Below  are  the- 
figure  and  description  our  correspondent  refers  to. — ^Eds.  J.  ovH» 


"  Place  two  rows  of  bricks  endwise  (leaidng  4  inches  betweoi 
each  brick  for  yentilation)  on  a  nice  level  piece  of  sandy  ground^, 
and  then  paved  between  them  with  large  slates  (*  duchesses') 
placed  crosswise.  On  the  bricks  place  two  of  the  ridges  of  glass, 
as  given  in  the  foregoing  figure,  each  7i  feet  long,  and  thu» 
form  the  vinery  15  feet  in  length.  One  Vine  vriU  in  the  eonrsfr 
of  two  years  fill  a  vinery  of  this  length  ;  but  to  reap  the  frusta 
of  the  project  quickly,  plant  two  Yines,  one  in  the  centre,  the 
other  at  the  north-east  end  ;  for  these  structures  should  stnid 
north-east  and  south-west."] 


SUCCESSFUL  STEAWBEEEY  CULTUEE. 

In  fulfilment  of  my  promise,  I  now  communicate  to  your 
Journal  a  method  of  growing  Strawberries,  the  most  succeesful  I 
have  hitherto  adopted,  and  which,  I  consider,  insures  a  crop  of 
extraordinary  productiveness  at  the  least  possible  expense  and 
trouble. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  ground  previously  to  planting,  the 
usual  course  of  double  trencmng  and  well  mixing  good  rotted 
manure  is  to  be  decidedly  recommended,  and  the  plants  to  be 
set  in  rows  30  inches  apart  in  the  spring,  having  been  first 
planted  in  a  nursery-bed  in  the  previous  autumn.  I  consider 
this  advisable,  because  in  the  spring  any  weak  plants  may  be 
repotted,  and  a  regularity  of  plant  secured.  Nothing  more  that 
season  is  necessary  beyond  occasional  watering  after  planting, 
and  care  taken  to  clear  away  the  runners,  and  avoiding  fruiting 
as  much  as  possible.  The  second  spring  after  planting  I 
recommend,  just  before  the  fiowers  open,  a  thorough  watering  with 
liquid  manure,  say  two  good-sized  watering-pots,  to  be  given  to 
the  square  yard.  Let  it  be  poured  over  tbe  whole  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  as  tbe  watering  is  proceeded  with,  let  a  quantity  of 
bean  chaff  be  ready,  with  as  much  dust  in  it  as  comes  from  the 
dressing-machine  where  the  Beans  are  winnowed,  remixed  with 
it.  The  dust  having  been  separated  from  the  chaff  in  the 
operation  of  dressing  the  Beans,  let  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ground  have  of  this  mixture  at  least  3  inches  in  depth  applied, 
and  dose  up  to  the  crown  of  the  plants.  After  this  let  some 
wheat  straw,  bean  straw,  or  clover  seed  straw  (the  latt«  I 
prefer,  as  it  is  the  more  sightly),  be  cut  into  one-inch  lengths 
with  a  chaff-cutter,  and  let  this  be  sprinkled  on  Uie  top  of  the 
bean  chaff  to  keep  the  fruit  dean ;  and  now  no  more  watering 
will  be  necessary  for  this  season,  for  no  storm  vrill  penetrate  the 
covering,  and  no  sun  will  evi^rate  the  moisture.  A  tremendous 
thunderstorm  passed  over  my  bed  of  Strawberries  last  year,  but 
it  did  not  percolate  through  the  covering  beyond  half  an  inch^ 
ihough,  of  course,  it  proved  beneficial  to  the  foliage. 

The  chaff  I  laid  on  this  spring  is  now  decaying  into  a  fine 
black  leaf  mould,  exdting  the  Strawberry-roots  to  increased 
action,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  increased  productivenesa 
for  next  year.  Although  my  fruit  this  year  was  extraordinarily 
large,  I  anticipate  increased  size  next,  in  consequence  of  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  leaf  mould.  I  by  no  meant 
recommend  its  application  before  the  winter  sets  in,  as  it  might 
encourage  wireworms  and  other  insects,  but  just  as  the  Stnw- 
berries  are  getting  into  bloom. 

Probably  by  some  of  your  readers  it  may  be  difficult  to  procore 
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the  bean  chaff;  hot  mit  one  reeiding  in  a  neigfahonrhood  where 
Beane  ne  grown,  could  easilj  proonce  it  of  the  grower  at  about 
2d,  per  bushel,  and  who  would  probablj  supply  him  with  the 
cut  chaff  at  the  fame  price.  Thii  application  may  be  thought 
rather  expensire,  but  it  must  be  rememoered  it  is  answering  two 
purposes— doing  away  with  the  trouble  and  cost  of  repeated 
waterings,  at  tl^  same  time  gt^ing  a  coat  of  manure  highly 
oondnotTe  to  increased  nrodnetion  of  fruit.  My  attention  was 
first  drawn  to  the  stimulating  power  of  the  bean  chaff  by  baring 
seen  the  effect  of  some  I  had  directed  to  be  thrown  on  a  pasture, 
which  was  surprising,  and  which  led  me  to  direct  its  application 
to  my  Strawberry-beds. 

I  hare  now  giyen  you  as  concisely  as  in  my  power  a  method 
which  I  can  practically  recommend  to  your  readers,  and  trust  that 
many  who,  with  myself,  hare  receiTed  the  most  courteous  and 
practical  replies  to  their  inquiries  through  your  Journal,  may  in 
return  gire  any  information  in  their  power  which  would  assist 
the  conductors,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  acceptable  informa- 
tion to  the  subscribers  to  Thb  Joitbkal  of  HoBnoTTLTUBB. — 
A.  GoBDOK,  Cry  tied  Falaoe.     . 


GEEANIUM  CUTTINGS— VEEBENA  LAYBBB. 

J)o  Mr.  Beaton*s  remarks  on  striking  Geranium  cuttings 
in  September  and  October  apply  to  striking  under  a  hand-light 
in  the  open  borders,  or  in  a  cola  frame,  or,  at  all  eyents,  without 
heat  ?  1  presume  it  can  only  be  meant  where  heat  can  be  giyen, 
and  the  late-rooted  cuttings  kept  in  a  warm  greenhouse  through 
the  winter,  and  not  where  they  could  only  be  kept  just  free  from 
frost. 

Will  cuttings  taken  up  from  the  borders  now  (just  rooted) 
keep  as  well  through  the  winter  by  putting  eight  or  ten  together 
in  a  lai^e  pot  or  deep  pan,  as  separately  in  small  pots — no 
warmth  m  either  case  ? 

And  can  well-rooted  Verbena  layers  be  kept  through  the 
winter  in  a  cold  frame  or  cold  conseryatory  ? — ^A  Ladt. 

[After  the  middle  of  September,,  Geranium  cuttings  are  not 
made  by  gardeners  under  hand-glasses  in  the  open  borders, 
because  the  frost  would  be  upon  them  ere  they  rooted.  Late 
autumn  cuttings  of  Cteraniums  are  always  set  in  pots,  middle- 
sized  pots,  or  48*8  and  82*s  $  they  are  planted  round  the  sides 
of  the  pots  as  thick  as  they  will  stand,  and  none  in  the  middle 
of  the  pot.  The  pots  are  then  put  in  a  cold  frame,  or  in  a  pit  or 
house,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  they  neyer  want  bottom  heat  nor 
much  watering.  October  cuttings  should  hardly  make  a  new 
leaf  till  the  new  year,  and  that  sayes  room  wonderfully.  But  a 
warm  greenhouse  is  a  luxury,  and  the  best  of  all  places  for 
Geranium  cuttings  to  winter. 

Booted  cuttings  taken  up  now  would  do  better  in  single  pots ; 
but  for  want  of  room  we  are  compelled  to  cram  eyer  so  many 
of  them  into  pots,  and  those  not  yery  large  ones. 

Well-rooted  layers  of  Verbenas  will  keep  far  better  in  a  cold 
pit  than  in  the  best  conseryatory.  The  fly  takes  to  them  so 
rayenously  in  houses  that  there  is  no  keeping  them  alire; 
betides,  they  seem  to  like  a  cool,  moist  atmosphere.] 


WATEBING   POTTED   BULBS -CUTTINGS    OF 

VAEIEGATED  ABABIS. 

Wnx  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  me,  if  bulbs  (Hyacinths, 
Crocuses,  Tulips,  &c.),  when  potted  in  soil  neither  wet  nor  dry, 
and  to  be  put  in  a  dark,  damp  cellar  where  the  mould  will  keep 
quite  as  moist  as  when  potted,  should  be  watered  in  before  put 
away  P  or  will  they  be  sufficiently  moiit  in  the  cellar  without 
watering  until  rooted  and  brought  out?  If  to  be  watered, 
should  they  stay  in  the  air  until  a  good  deal  of  the  moisture  has 
eyaporated,  before  being  put  in  the  cellar  ?  and  is  plain  garden 
mould  better  for  Crocuses  than  a  compost  with  leaf  mould  and 
sand  added?  Will  cuttings  of  Variegated  Arabis  struck  in 
September  and  October  liye  out  of  doors  and  unprotected 
through  the"  winter  ?— G.  L. 

[Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  and  all  other  bulbs  without 
roots  at  the  time  of  potting  should  be  put  in  soil  between  wet 
and  dry,  and  if  the  soil  coiud  be  kept  in  that  state  as  your  damp 
cellar  will  do,  the  pots  ought  not  to  be  watered  till  the  leaves 
are  seen ;  but  you  must  take  care  that  the  dampness  of  the 
oeUar  does  not  cause  the  top  part  of  the  Hyacinths  to  mould.  | 


Crocuses  will  do  in  any  good  garden  soil  just  as  well  as  in  the 
beet  prepared  compost.  We  belieye  cuttings  of  the  Variegated 
Alyssum  will  root  out  of  doors,  if  they  are  put  in  from  the 
middle  of  September  to  the  end  of  Norember.  We  have  put  some 
in  last  week,  and  we  have  many  more  to  put  in  yet.  The 
cuttings  ought  not  to  be  put  in  dose  together,  as  the  s<nl  between 
them  must  be  gently  pressed  down  after  frost.  Put  them  in 
single  rows  8  inches  apart,  and  1  inch  dear  from  leaf  to  leaf  in 
the  row,  and  you  will  be  on  a  footing  with  your  instructors.] 


CHOICE  WILD  FLOWEES. 

Wb  here  and  there  meet  with  one  whp  grows  a  few  of  our 
rare  wild  flowers,  yet  it  is  only  in  some  secluded  out-of-the-way 
spot  where  such  a  rari^  can  be  found.  Many  of  us  tread 
under  foot,  without  the  least  notice,  plants  which,  if  they  were 
more  rare,  would  be  highly  prized,  and  cultirated  with  care 
and  delight. 

Our  beautiful  winter  greens,  Fyrola  media  and  rotundifolia^ 
would  be  grown  in  our  gardens  if  they  were  natiyes  of  some 
foreign  dime,  but  being  British  wild  flowers  they  are  neglected, 
except  by  a  yery  few  who  know  and  yalue  them. 

The  blood-coloured  Cranesbill  {OeraniMm  sanguineunCS  is  a 
loydy  plant  for  the  cottage  garden.  Its  purplish-red  coloured 
flowers  are  yery  pretty ;  they  are  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and 
somewhat  shaped  like  a  Petunia,  and  I  haye  known  them  called 
by  that  name.  They  may  be  found  on  the  plants  from  May  to 
the  end  of  September,  and, in  &yourable  seasons  far  into  October. 
In  a  suitable  situation  the  plants  will  grow  a  foot  high,  yet  in 
many  are  trailing  plants ;  but  always  form  a  pleasing  object 
either  in  front  of  the  mixed  border  or  rockery.  It  is  a  plant 
which  will  grow  in  the  same  situation  without  any  care  or  atten* 
tion  for  a  lifetime.  I  hare  a  plant  in  my  mind*s  eye  which  haa 
experienced  some  rough  treatment,  yet  is  still  healthy  and  grow* 
ing  in  the  same  spot  where  it  has  grown  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  I  haye  grown  it  in  pots  with  protection  from  cold, 
but  with  me  it  tlways  grows  and  flowers  best  in  the  open  ground. 
It  is  easily  increased  by  root  diyision  or  by  seed,  of  whidi  there 
is  abundance  this  season— my  planta  are  loaded.  We  number 
G.  sanguineum  in  our  Yorkdiire  flora.  Plants  vuiy  be  found 
sparingly  in  many  places  ;  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware  it  is  nerer 
found  growing  trufy  wild,  except  on  the  limeetone,  and  in  our 
gardens  seems  to  grow  and  flowsr  best  where  there  is  a  mixture 
of  old  lime  in  the  soil 

Otramium  lancatMente  (Lancashire  Cranesbill)  is  rather 
smaller  in  the  foliage  than  the  preceding ;  the  flowers  with  me 
are  about  the  same  size,  colour  white,  yeined  with  red.  It  will 
grow  and  flower  well  in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  is  easily 
increased  by  dividing  the  roots  in  the  early  part  of  the  growing 
season.  This  Cranesbill  is  not  often  found  in  gardens,  nursery- 
men too  often  sending  out  G.  sanguineum  in  lieu  of  it.  I  hare 
had  it  sent  so  from  nurserymen.  Not  haying  it,  and  wishing  to 
haye  it  in  my  garden,  a  friend  who  got  it  in  Lancashire  kindly  gaye 
me  a  small  plant.  Those  who  do  not  grow  these  wild  flowers  in 
their  gardens  ought  to  try  them,  and  I  feel  assured  they  will  not 
be  disappointed. — Bustio  EoBnr.' 


THE  VINES  IN  POTS  AT  WOEKSOP. 
It  has  been  a  question  from  the  first  whether,  according  to 
the  wording  of  the  schedule,  I  was  not  entitled  to  the  prize.  You 
hare,  I  bdieye,  now  opened  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
schedule  was  not  worded  in  Uie  proper  sense — the  thing,  you 
are  quite  aware,  that  I  always  disputed,  and  which  I  fully 
consider  entitles  me  to  the  prize.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Judges  did  not  turn  the  Vines  out  of  the  pots ;  they 
would  have  seen  one  Vine  (only),  had  any  roots  more  than 
6  inches  in  length.  One  Vine  only  had  got  away ;  but  not  as 
your  correspondents  insinuate,  from  the  bottom,  for  not  one  root 
came  through  the  hole ;  but  one  pot  baring  a  hole  in  the  side, 
the  roots  got  through  against  the  wall  of  the  pit  where  the  Vine 
was  stancung,  and  run  alons  by  it  some  length.  That  is  the 
dispute,  and  in  order  that  1  would  not  act  dishonourably,  I 
had  eyery  piece  of  root  taken  to  the  Show,  well  knowing  it 
mattered  but  little  according  to  the  schedule  whether  it  had 
roots  outside  the  pot  or  not.  As  regards  the  second  pot,  it 
would  not  have  been  used  at  all,  but  it  was  feared  the  weight 
of  the  Grapes  and  the  iron  fork  would  burst  the  pot ;  so  the  roots 
of  the  Vine  were  brought  to  the  top  of  the  pot  in  some  moss,  and 
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the  canpity  was  fiHecl  m  I  beftm  stotod  with  moss  and  waiter. 
The  moes  did  net  hide  the  seeofid  pet  as  staled,  for  one  pot  wae 
2  inches  ahore  the  outside  one.  The  Vines  hare  been  in  perfeet 
health,  and  hA?e  onlj  been  cut  down  the  day  beft>re  I  go^  yo«r 
papep--in  Met,  I  have  not  quite  fttiished  one  yet. 

It  ia-  stated  I  wae  present  last  spring  when  the  sdiednle  wan 
made.  I  well  remember  objecting  to  a  prize  being  giren  at  all 
for  pet  Tines  in  the  month  of  September.  I  said  snob  should 
be  given  in  June,  as  any  old  woman  oouM  grow  a  Vine  in 
September  when  Ghrapes  were  ripe  against  tKe  open  wall.  I  did 
not  refuse,  as  stated,  to  have  a  fair  statement  placed  before  a 
competent  auHioriftyi  but  as  Uisy  |Mroposed  I^.  Lindlej,  I  said, 
then  I  shall  also  refer  to  the  Editors  of  Thb  Joubnal  of  Hob- 
qiCiTLXiJFBE,  and  after  being  nearly  swallowed  up  by  a  whole  host 
collected  together  for  the  purpose,  without  asking  me  to  get  a 
friend,  although  one  or  two  were  found  amongst  me  number  at 
last,  and  one  tiie  best  plant  grower  in  the  county.  The  Meeting 
thus  broke  up. 

Another  correspondent  Bta.tes  the  Vines  had  other  support 
than  the  soil  contained  in  the  pots  ;  of  course  they  had.  Could 
a  Viae  grower  be  such,  a  sim^^ton  as  to  think  such  Vines,  with 
thirteen  bunches  each,  some  weighing  1|  lb.,  could  be  grown 
without  artificial  aid?  No,,  they  had  soot  water,  gas  water,  and 
manure  water;  but  not  one  spoonful  of  soil  beside  what  was  in 
the  pot :  they  stood  only  on  an  old  spent  tan-bed,  containing 
about  8  inches  of  tan,  and  the  moss  ^as  not  put  into  the  pot 
until  the  morning  of  the  Exhilntion,  so  that  there  could  not  be 
any  benefit  derived  from  that  further  than  keeping  them  cool.-^ 

EbWABD  BVBQiETT. 

[Having  now  given  ICr.  Sennett  epaee  for  his  reply,  thia 
eoi^rovefsy  must  oeaae ;  for  it  o«i  be  carried  no  farmer,  except 
to  give  vent  to  private  feelinft,  and  for  Sfnoh  pnrpaseonr  columns 
mte  not  intended.  Tw(|  things  by  the  controversy  have  been 
bvonght  to  public  notice,  ana,  we  hope,  "  settled " — ^lBt,That 
however  the  words  of  a  pviae  liaft  may  be  worded,  the  roots 
«f  a  Vine  in  a  pot  must  be  confined  within  the  pot.  Boots  in 
8  inobee  of  spent  tan  outside  the  po^  and  wate^  with  liquid 
nanuMa,  would  give  mere  nonrialiment  to  a  Vine  than  the  roots 
inside  the  pot.  2ad,  Thai  the  words  i^  a  scdiedule  of  pmes  should 
be  preoise  and  fully  ex|^Miatory.  A  Vina  eihibited  in  a  pot 
with  aU  its  roots  outside  would  not  have  been  in  defiance  of  the 
ioer<la  of  the  Worksop  schedule.  However,  eommon  scoise 
^oold  have  pointed  out  the  intention  of  the  words,.  And  now, 
let  bygones  be  bygones — they  shall  be  so  far  as  our  odomns  can 
vender  them  ao.-^EfiS.  J.  os  H.] 


POMOI.OGICAL    OLEAI4INQ9. 

IPxABS  7B0H  OBcmABD-HOTTaxs.— At  the  Crystal  Palace 
^ow,  September  4th,  in  the  first  class  of  Peers  for  flavour  were 
Beorr^  d'Amanlia  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  both  sorts  under- 
stood to  be  orchard-house  fruit.  At'  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit 
Committee  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society,  September  10th, 
George  E.  Wilson,  Esq^,  sent  a  dish  of  magnificent  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey  Pears,  among  the  laigeat  ever  seen  of  that 
variety;  they  were  grown  in  pots  in  an  orchard-house,  but 
movea  out  of  doors  during  the  summer  months.  The  flesh  was 
very  tender,  melting  and  juicy,  and  the  flavour  delicious.  The 
•question  agitated  by  some  unskilful  growers  that  Pears  cannot  be 
enltivated  with  success  in  orchard-houses  seems  disposed  of. — Ak 
Amatbtb. 

Mbix>k  Applb. — The  largest  speeimen  of  this  fine  fruit  we 
have  ever  seen  has  been  sent  to  us  by  George  Wilson,  Esq.,  of 
Gishurst  Cottage,  Weybridge.  It  measured  14i  inches  in  cir- 
enmf)Brence,  4i  inches  across,  and  was  4i  inches  high.  The 
shape  was  more  conical  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
the  fruit ;  but  in  regard  of  flavour  there  was  not  the  slightest 
difference  from  what  we  have  always  fbund  it.  The  flesh  was 
quite  tender,  and  the  flavour  delicate  and  excellent.  The  fruit 
is  more  remarkable  from  the  fhct  that  it  was  grown  in  a  pot. 
The  crop  was  set  in  an  orchard-house,  and  ripened  out  of  doors. 

Nbw  Late  Peach. — ^We  have  had  submitted  to  us  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  late  Peaches  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It 
was  received  from  Mr.  Bivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  and  is  called 
PAche  du  Teissier.  It  measures  lOf  inches  in'  circumference,  is 
of  a  remarkable  shape,  being  somewhat  pinched  in  towards  the 
stalk  in  the  way  of  a  Quince,  and  very  much  flattened  laterally ; 
the  suture  is  very  marked  both  on  the  crown  and  on  the  side. 
The  skin  is  pale  green,  with  dull  red  on  one  side,  and  with 


broken  strei^  of  red  somewhat  resembling  Late  Adaabable.  The 
flesh  »  veiy  melthig  and  wiMy  flavovoed,  with  a  deep  dark  s^un 
of  re4  roB»d  the  stone. 

KssBTHQ  FiLBnank'— 'We  have  within  these  few  days  had  a 
pared  of  the  Eenti^  or  l>ambert  Filberts  submitted  lo  ns, 
which  have  been  preserved  for  four  yean,  and  which  are  bow  as 
freah  and  fit  for  use  as  they  were  the  frst  season  tbej  were 
gathered.  They  were  grewn  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  of  The  Ghrange, 
Worth,  Snssez,  and  preserved  shnply  in  jars,  in  which  they 
were  peeked  elose^  and  kept  in  the  wine-eellar.  The  nuts  were 
quite  sound,  and  the  kernels  perfectly  plump  and  sweet. 


COMMON   PLANTS  WITH   EEMAEKABLE  OE 
0ENAME5TAL  FOLIAGE. 

AxffHOlf&H  botany  as  a  science,  taken  in  its  most  o<»npireiken- 
sive  sense,  has  certainly  been  for  some  years  on  the  det^hn^  stiU 
sections  of  that  science  receive  their  due  meed  of  attention  in 
accordance  with  the  taste  public  opinion  takes  in  the  matter* 
Some  years  ago  Orchids  were  all  the  rage,  and  most  of  these 
were  distinct  species  (not  garden  varieties)  requiring  a  botani- 
eid  nomenclature  to  a  certain  extent  descriptive  of  the  plant, 
and  thereby  conveying  a  little  inforaMtion  on  the  scwnoe. 
Then,  again,  we  have  had  the  extensive  Piiras  fiemirily  fcmning 
diet^ct  genera  and  speeies,  mostly  aM  dlgi^fled  with  names 
eecpeeted  to  be  per^tent.  These  two  seotions  of  the  veeetaMe 
fhraily  have  been  ft^awed  by  a  third,  which  promises  by  tlie 
long  array  of  hard  names  by  which  it  announces  itself  1k>  be  at 
extensiTO  a  group  as  either  of  the  others,  and  still  more  a  botanical 
dass  in  the  Icdleat  sense  of  the  wovds.  It  is  neecQess  to  say  the 
section  now  i^hided  to  is  Fern,  which  for  the  variety  of  Ibmis  it 
takes,  as  well  as  the  extensive  range  of  climate  its  memben 
b^ong  to,  is  certainly  deserving  the  attention  it  reoe^res  at  the 
hands  of  its  most  devoted  admirers,  and  mueh  more  tinm 
it  usually  receives  from  the  general  mass  of  the  poblio.  But 
it  is  not  for  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  Fern  that  I  now  call 
attention,  graceful  as  all  Uie  family  are,  but  merely  to  point  out 
that  there  is  in  reality  beauty  in  other  plants  as  wsQ,  whioh  the 
stirring  impulses  of  poetr?  have  not  deigned  to  notice,  and»  confer 
quently,  iUeiv  neglect.  But  as  thefaahion  for  fine-foliagedpdantf 
will  after  awhile,  doubtless,  descend  into  humble,  and  what  mtj, 
perhaps,  now  be  regarded  as  vulgar  matters,  and  as  the  foUsge 
of  plants  suitable  to  embellish  a  nosegay,  bouquet,  wreath,  ost 
otheff  fanciful  decoration,  or  the  plant  itself  may  be  useful  in 
some  other  ornamental  way  as  a  whole,  I  will  here  mention 
a  few  merely  as  a  nucleus  for  others  to  be  added  to ;  and  if  iheu 
extreme  commonness  gives  offence  to  the  fastidious  flower^ardener 
or  i^  ardent  admirer  of  Ferns  and  exotics,  I  can  only  ask  him 
to  examine  the  plants  J  mention  either  closely,  or  notice  them  at 
the  distances  indicated,  and  he  will  see  that  true  beauty  is  ob- 
tained in  other  forms  than  in  the  much-divided  leaf  of  a  Laatroa 
or  an  Adiantum,  handsome  as  these  plants  doubtless  aroi  But 
Nature  presents  her  beauties  in  other  and  more  varied  forms  at 
well  as  these ;  and  I  hope  the  short  list  I  here  give  will  receive 
augmentation  from  other  quarters,  as  the  subject  is  one  wdl 
worth  general  attention. 

CAiTKABia  &IQANTEA.— This  is  a  large  form  of  the  oommen 
Hemp,  and  grows  6  fret  or  mere  high,  with  a  beautifully  pin- 
nated leaf,  clustered  in  a  sort  of  fan-like  form  at  the  top  of  every 
branchlet,  which  are  pretty  numerous  but  not  crowded.  The 
whole  aspect  of  the  plant  is  oriental,  reminding  one  of  the  PalmQ 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  associating  with  eastern  scenery.  As  a 
plant  nothing  is  more  easily  grown.  Seed  sown  in  Msjrch  with 
other  annuiJs  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  afterwards  planted  out  in 
Hay,  quickly  shows  the  neatly  furrowed  character  of  the  leaflets 
and  the  general  outline  of  the  plants.  I  believe  there  are  tome 
other  varieties,  and  possibly  some  one  wiU  be  presenting  us  with 
one  by-and-by  h&vmg  the  rich  claret-coloured  foliage  of  the 
purple  spicant  with  its  own  inimitable  graceful  form.  That 
such  may  be  I  have  no  doubt ;  only  let  public  taste  intimate 
its  wants,  and  caterers  for  it  will  accomplish  much  at  one  time 
thought  impossible. 

Indian  Gobn  ob  Maizb. — This,  I  believe,  to  be  more  gene- 
rally known  than  the  last  named,  and  differs  widely  wm  it 
in  aU  its  features;  and  its  appearance  ie  more  striking  iriiea 
viewed  some  50  yards  or  more  off  than  when  examined  close  at 
hand.    Nevertheless,  its  graceful  foliage  in  a  half-forrowed,  lutf* 
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'mxtred  canditkm  f^trm  it  >  feim  at  onoe  pkurinynd  ygt  toopkml, 
while  the  termintd  epikee  of  auile  bloMomt  are  in  theieiilywi 
interesting,  though  not  poeeMsmg  the  high  eoiouring  veqnired 
in  flower  serdeoing  of  the  preeent  dmj ;  b«t  gnMm  et  the  baek 
oft  mixed  herbaoeous  border,  or,  what  is  better,  at  the  ^>poaite 
aide  of  a  piece  of  water  or  impaflsable  gulf,  it  stands  out  in  bold 
outline  to  the  many  plants  with  which  it  may  be  grouped.  It  is, 
however,  advisable  to  say  that  it  requres  shelter,  high  winds 
breaking  the  foliage.  A^warm  situation  and  warm  summer  are 
also  wanting  to  bring  it  to  perfection ;  but  it  will  thrire  «nd 
look  well  under  ordlnaty  treatment.— J.  Robsok. 
{To  he  conHnmed,) 


SUCCESSPUL  FLOWEE-BEDS. 

Hi.TiKe  read  the  iavitation  in  your  Jouroal  to  send  »  deserip- 
tion  of  our  pet  bed  for  the  ssMon,  I  send  you  the  same  of  my 
pet  which  I  leave  to  you  to  judee  the  wortb  of. 

The  bed  is  an  oval,  18  leet  by  9  feet,  a  two-yeap*old  Cbnna 
indioa  in  the  oentre,  then  six  two-year-eld  Flower  of  the  I>ay, 
three  on  each  side  the  Oanna,  then  a  vow  of  PeriUa,  then  three 
rows  of  Flowec  of  tbi  Da^,  aiirtumn  struck,  edged  with  Lobelia 
^eoioea  from  seed.  This  is  my  pet,  eveiy  plant  having  done  its 
duty  without  an  exception,  and  the  bed  graduates  from  the 
oentra  on  all  sides.  The  Lobelia  I  had  about  this  time  last  year, 
Wt  did  not  sow  it  till  the  spring,  and-first^mte  it  was ;  but  I 
liave  seen  tome  from  the  same  aeedsmmi  that  was  obtained  in 
tiia  spring  that  grew  so  straggling  and  ooarse  that  it  w«s  palled 
up,  being  more  an  eyesora  than  ornament.  Is  this  caused  by 
thesoUP' 

WiU  70U  please  say  how  an  oval  bed,  U  feet  by  7  feet,  wiU 
look  with  amplsxioMilis  Oaloeolaria  in  the  centre,  Puiple 
King  loiuid  that,  and  Mangles*  Variegated  <br  an  edging?  I 
h*Te  eesD,  too,  the  aotee  for  and  agamst  the  Variegated  Oera- 
niume  out  in  beds.  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  them  myself,  b«t 
I  have  just  seen  a  Uttle  part  of  a  garden  pknted  with  thsm 
entirely,  each  kindin  a  bed  by  itself,  su(^  as  Mountahi  of  Light, 
Alma,  Oountess  of  Warwick,  Mrs.  Lennox,  CK^den  Chatn, 
Iry  Cup  Leaf,  and^Silver  Queen,  and  they  look  as  fresh  as 
they  did  at  Midsummer.  Whilst  Galoeokrias  and  Scarlet 
^kraaiums  have  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  heavy  imin,  they 
look  all  the  better  for  the  washing.  The  same  with  my  pet,  the 
Lobelia  not  suffering  from  the  rain  like  other  things. — SOBIBBLIB. 

[You  are  quite  right,  Variegated  Geraniums  are  invaluable  in 
flower  aardemng.  Yonr  pet  bed,  for  instance,  is  entirify  of  one 
kind  of  Varic|8ted  Genmtmns,  and  two  neufa^  pUmts— the 
Oanna  and  Psnlla. 

Tour  proposed  bed  of  amplesioaulis  Calceolaria,  kept  in  its 
proper  place  by  the  upright  Purple  King  Verbena,  and  the  edge 
of  IliaiMles*  will  be  ohanning  to  look  at ;  but  put  two  rows  of 
Purple  King  doee  together  to  make  the  belt  thicker  and  more 
strong}  also,  two  rows  of  Mangles',  but  do  not  train  it  close  so 
as  to  look  like  a  steel  chain  round  a  bull  dog's  neck,  as  some 
do  it  If  yon  keep  it  even  on  the  two  sides,  it  is  all  the 
tnMninff  that  Mangles*  ever  should  get  Did  yon  never  hear  or 
notice  that  a  whole  bed  of  Mangles*  Variegated  mi^ee  the  best 
telling  bed  of  all  the  Variegated  Genudnms  f  Such  a  bed  needs 
onH  the  longest  and  strongest  points  of  the  plants  to  be  stoimed 
and  the  sides  Iropt  cnt  to  the  dmpe  of  the  bed.] 


THE  SUCCESS  OF  GAEDENEE  SPETTCE. 

Thb  key  to  his  success  is  this :  He  makes  gardening  a  science, 
rsduoes  principle  to  practice^  matures  his  plans  beforehand,  and 
carries  through  whatever  he  undertakes. 

To  aid  hkn  in  his  endeavours.  Gardener  Spruce  in  his  earlier 
dm  adopted  the  following  valuable  maxims  as  his  guide : — 

1.  I  will  perform  eveiy  operation  in  the  proper  time. 

2.  I  win  perform  eveiy  operation  in  the  best  manner. 
8.  I  wiU  nmsh  every  part  oi  an  operation  as  I  proceed. 

4.  I  win  complete  one  undertaking  before  I  begin  ancther. 

€.  I  will  always  leave  my  work  and  tools  in  an  orderfy  mamier. 

6.  I  will  dean  every  tool  when  I  leave  off  work. 

T.  I  will  return  every  tool  and  implement  to  its  proper  ]^aee 
at  nigut. 

6.  Jxk  general— X  wiQ  have  a  place  for  everything,  and  eveiy^ 
thing  in  its  place. 

Oafdeoer  Spraoe  is  emphatioally  a  **Uiw  and  order"  Ban, 


and  in  being  inefa  has  acquired  what  efvery  tiller  of  the  soH  hat  < 
not — namely,  the  repatation  of  being  a  neat  and  sncceesfid 
gaidener.    Lst  others  do  likewise. — (Sfmuee  Ihrmer). 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCTETTTS  MEETING. 

Thje  September  Meeting  of  the  Entomologioal  Society  waft 
well  attended,  and  a  number  of  interesting  and  new  species  of 
insects  were  exhibited  by  various  members,  notwithstanding  ih9 
remarkable  scarcity  of  insects  in  general  during  the  preeent 
season. 

Mr.  Samuel  Stevens  exhibited  two  splendid  q>ecimens  of  • 
new  Goliath  Beetle,  Bicranorhina  Lajardi,  closely  allied  to 
D.  Derbyana,  taken  on  the  borders  of  Lake  N'gami,  in  Ceoatwl 
Africa  by  Mr.  Layard.  Also  a  new  species  of  PaussidsB^  altied  to 
Platyrhopalus  denticomis,  taken  at  Bangoon,  in  the  East  Indies. 
He  also  distributed  among  the  members  a  number  of  specimens 
of  the  rare  Beetle,  Triplex  nvssea,  which  he  had  reared  frmn  tlie 
larvsB  found  in  a  fungus  span  an  Ash  tree. 

Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  If  octuidtt, 
Nonagria  Slymi,  reosntly  dssmfaed  in  M»  oomitry  for  the  flrst 
time,  whieh  had  also  been  captured  at  Stettin,  in  Prussia. 

The  President,  J«  W.  Douglas,  Eeq.,  exhibited  a  beau^tf 
Moth,  Orodesna  apieina,  whkL  had  been  taken  alive  in  tha 
London  Do^  hamg  been  imported  from  Porto  Bioo  in  l^ 
vessel. 

Dr.  Enaggs  exhibited  two  species  of  Oaddice  Elies  new  to  this 
country — Agrypnia  picta,  from  Skiddaw,  and  Leptocerus  ftdrui^ 
captured  at  Buislin,  Middleeex. 

Mr.  Scott  also  eochibited  four  ipedes  of  Hemiptconi,  neW  to 
tiiis  country. 

The  Bev.  F.  Orpen  Morris  exhibited  a  remarkable  specimen 
of  Lasiocampa  quercus,  having  the  antennsB  mudi  shorter  thutt 
in  the  normal  condition  of  the  species. 

Mr.  Frederick  Bond  exhibited  specimens  of  two  very  rare 
British  Moths,  Lithosia  cai^eola,  and  Dianthoecia  capsophila. 
And  Dr.  Knaggs  a  specimen  of  a  species  of  Noctuidfe  new  to 
these  islands  from  Ireland. 

A  ease  of  beautifol  insects,  captured  at  Dacca,  in  the  fiaat 
Indiee,  containing  many  rare  species,  was  exhibited  by  M^. 
Brettingham. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Edwin  Shepherd,  read  a  second  oommoni* 
cation  from  Lord  Donsany  on  tne  rivages  upon  the  foHi^  of 
Ash  and  lime  trees  in  Dunsany  Park,  Irdand,  committM  hj 
myriads  of  the  larve  of  one  of  the  Geometoridse,  Bieton  hirtariufc 
The  trees  were  rendm^  completely  leafless,  after  which  vail 
numbers  of  the  caterpillars  were  found  crawling  upon  the  ac|jaccal 
walls. 

Mr.  Francis  Walker  read  some  notes  on  the  habits  of  variona 
insects,  including  Chlorope  tarsatus,  a  little  Fly  found  in  vaftt 
numbers  on  the  roofs  of  apartments  exposed  to  gardens  aad  fidda 
at  this  season  of  the  year }  also  on  several  speciee  of  parasitio 
Hymenoptera. 


WOEK  FOB  THE  VTEEK. 

KITCHSK  OABPBK. 
Take  advantage  of  favourable  mornings  for  wheeling  oat  old 
hotbeds  and  other  manures  on  spare  ground,  and*  for  getting  tha 
^und  well  trenched  and  roughly  ridged  to  receive  the  beneDcial 
mfluence  of  the  atmosphere.  AtfarqffUi^  when  the  tops  ava 
decayed  cut  them  off  dose  to  the  ground.  The  beds  to  be  than 
cleaned,  and  afterwards  covered  with  3  inches  of  rotten  dung  or 
leaves.  The  alleys  to  remain  as  they  are,  not  dog  out,  as  by  so 
doing  maxnr  of  the  roots  are  injured.  JSrooeoU,  the  Cape  sorts 
and  Cauliflowers  now  forming  uieir  heads  to  be  protected  from 
frost  by  covering  them  with  a  few  of  the  under  leaves,  or^  by 
breaking  down  uie  heart  leaves  on  the  head  which  ib  forming 
Where  it  is  growing  very  strong  it  is  advisable  to  dig  it  up  and 
lay  it  in  trenches  in  neariy  a  horizontal  position,  covering  the 
roots  and  stems  up  to  the  leaves.  This  l^  the  effect  of  checking 
luxuriant  growth,  and  of  protecting  the  hearts  of  the  plants  in 
severe  weather.  Brusseh  Sproutt^  those  who  grow  tall  varietiei 
should  take  off  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves  as  they  become  ripe,  to 
encourage  the  sprouts.  CtMage^  the  quarters  planted  to  be 
seardiad  for  slugs  and  grubs,  and  any  blanks  that  occur  to  be 
filled  up  without  delay.  Those  planted  out  in  August  for  Cole- 
worts  to  be  eurthed  up.  JBiiidtee,  by  placing  8  inches  or  4  inches 
of  aand  on  the  floor  of  the  fruit-TOom,  rentable-shed  or  cellar. 
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and  taking  up  some  plants  with  balls  of  earth  about  once  a-week 
in  succession  and  placing  them  in  the  sand,  where  it  will  blanch 
beautifullj  without  further  trouble.  Lettmce^  continue  to  plant 
the  Cabbage  yarieties  into  frames  for  winter  use.  The  Cos 
varieties  for  spring  use  should  also  be  planted  on  a  shallow 
border  as  soon  as  they  are  of  sufficient  sizb.  Sea-kale,  gather 
seed  when  ripe,  and  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  decay  clear 
them  away.  It  is  necessary  to  do  this  as  early  as  possible  where 
it  is  required  for  early  forcing.  Turnips,  thin  the  late  sowing ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  leave  them  at  so  great  a  distance  apart 
as  the  spring  and  early  summer  sowings.  Take  every  favourable 
opportunity  of  clearing  the  ground  from  weeds.  In  many  of 
the  best-kept  gardens  they  are  troublesome  at  this  season  when 
the  ground  is  usually  too  wet  for  hoeing  and  raking;  but 
these  are  more  especially  so  where  they  have  been  allowed  to 
seed  during  the  summer. 

FLOWEB   OABDBN. 

Some  spare  beds  should  now  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcissus,  Snowdrops,  and  other 
such  early-flowering  bulbs.  Crown  Imperials,  hardy  Lilies, 
bulbous  Irises,  &o.,  should  now  be  planted  in  the  borders. 
Ornamental  shrubs,  whether  evergreen  or  deciduous,  may  be 
removed  with  every  chance  of  success.  No  hesitation  need  take 
place  as  to  the  kinds,  provided  the  ground  is  properly  prepared 
by  trenching,  and  thoroughly  devoid  of  stagnant  water. 

FBUIT  OjLBDBK. 
The  principal  operations  in  this  department  are  the  gathering 
in  of  the  fruit  as  it  becomes  in  proper  condition;  making 
preparations  for  fillmg  up  blank  spaces,  and  trenching  ground 
for  orchards  and  fruit  plantations,  which  should  be  well  done  to 
insure  success.  Continue  to  keep  the  runners  removed  from  the 
Strawberry  plantations ;  and  those  that  have  been  some  time 
potted  for  forcing  to  be  placed  in  a  comfortable  situation  that 
they  may  not  get  too  much  soddened  with  wet.  Strong  pricked* 
out  plants  may  still  be  potted  with  good  success  if  placed  on  a 
kindly  bottom  heat 

STOVB. 

Forcing  must  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible :  nevertheless, 
the  cold  nights  must  not  be  allowed  to  reduce  the  temperature 
BO  as  to  check  prematurely  the  declining  growth. 

FOBCING-PIT.      * 

<}et  in  an  ample  supply  of  all  kinds  of  shrubs  fit  for  this 
purpose,  pot  them  and  plunge  them  in  old  fan.  This  will  apply 
more  especially  to  American  plants.  All  kinds  of  Dutch  bulbs, 
if  not  already  done,  to  be  inunediately  potted  and  pluneed  in  a 
eonvenient  situation  ready  to  be  removed  when  wanted  to  the 
forcing-pit.  Lily  of  the  Valley  to  be  potted  for  the  same 
purpose.  Mignonette  to  be  protected  from  raih  and  frost,  and 
when  advanced  sufficiently  they  may  be  placed  in  the  forcing- 
pit  to  bring  them  into  bloom. 

GBBBNHOUSE  AND  CONSEBVATOBT. 
In  these  structures  many  summer-flowering  plants  must  now  be 
cleared  out  to  make  room  for  early-blooming  Camellias,  Scarlet 
and  other  Qeraninms,  Cinerarias,  G^snera  zebrina,  Primula 
sinensis,  Neopolitan  and  Eussian  Violets.  See  that  Epacrises 
are  placed  in  a  light  part  of  the  house  where  they  will  be  freely 
exposed  to  the  sun  so  as  to  get  the  wood  well  ripened  to  insure 
th^  blooming  freely.  Examine  Heaths  or  anything  else  subject 
to  mildew  frequently,  and  apply  sulphur  immediately  the  pest 
can  be  seen.  Any  of  the  late-growing  sorts  which  may  be  in 
want  of  more  pot  room  may  still  be  shifted,  but  do  not  expose 
them  to  cold  winds,  and  water  them,  as  also  the  large  plants, 
very  carefully,  for  the  roots  cannot  be  expected  to  progress  very 
rapidly  at  this  season.  Take  care  that  the  Chrysanthemums  are 
placed  near  the  glass  and  well  supplied  with  manure  water,  air 
to  be  given  to  them  freely,  as  anything  like  close  confinement 
would  seriously  damage  them. 

FITS   AMD   FRAKBS. 

Presuming  that  all  the  tender  stock  of  plants  is  safely  housed, 
and  anxiety  about  the  future  considerably^diminished,  proceed 
with  the  arranging  and  removing  into  any  spare  cold  pits  the 
stock  of  Pentstemons,  Antirrhinums,  Linums,  Phloxes,  Brompton, 
Intermediate,  and  other  Stocks,  and  all  herbaceous  plants  in 
pots  that  require  a  little  protection.  The  pots  to  be  plunged  in 
sand  or  coal  ashes,  which  are  both  a  protection  and  save  much 
labour  in  wateringduring the  spring  months.  If  cuttings  are 
now  taken  from  Chrysanthemums  showing  bloom,  pat  singly 


into  small  pots,  and  placed  in  a  gentle  heat,  they  will  so<m  root 
and  bloom  beautifully  for  decorating  fronts  of  stages  or  any  othof 
place  where  dwarf  specimens  may  be  required.  All  cuttings  that 
are  now  required  must  have  more  heat  and  air  to  prevent 
damping  ofi*.  W.  Exabb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEKB:. 

aXNEBAUTIES — CHABBIKa. 

CoLLECTBD  all  the  refuse,  prunings,  and  toppings  during  the 
summer  into  one  heap,  to  be  covered  with  turf  and  earth 'and 
charred  as  soon  as  a  chance  ofibrs,  when  the  smoke  will  not  be 
annoying.  In  large  places  this  work  can  be  done  at  any  time, 
but  in  small  places,  and  where  the  kitchen  garden  is  near  the 
mansion,  fit  times  should  be  chosen  for  all  such  work,  as  nothing 
is  more  annoying  than  the  smoke  from  a  rubbish,  smouldering, 
or  charring-heap,  when  it  is  wafted  against  the  windows  d 
living-rooms.  The  direction  of  the  wind,  therefore,  should  be 
watched,  and  if  the  family  should  be  absent  for  a  day  or  two, 
then  is  the  diance.  Our  next  heap  will  be  made  up  of  mere 
prunings.  Hollyhock-stalks,  &o.,  and  things  of  that  kind. 
Dahlias  and  other  herbaceous  phmts  are  generally  more  fitted 
for  rotting  into  compost  than  charring.  In  charring  such  pnm- 
ings,  &o.,  the  chief  thing  is  to  get  them  as  closely  packed  as 
possible,  and  covered  before  setting  fire  to  them.  If  Uie  fire  is 
ughted  in  Uie  morning,  and  a  few  holes  left  near  the  top  for  the 
smoke,  the  heap  will  generally  be  brought  down  to  manageable 
dimensions  before  night.  But  if  the  heap  is  large,  it  will  be 
sound  economy  to  employ  a  man  to  vraUm  it  for  two  or  three 
nights,  to  prevent  the  flame  finding  a  vent,  for  whenever  that  is 
the  case  you  will  be  rewarded  with  white  ashes  instead  of  diarred 
material,  so  useful  for  seed-sowing,  cutting-striking,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  In  managing  such  heaps,  light  where  you  will,  the 
fire  will  take  possession  of  the  top  of  the  heap,  and,  ther^rs^ 
the  air-holes,  to  keep  up  a  smouldering,  charring  combustion, 
must  be  made  round  the  top.  As  soon  as  you  find,  bv  inserting 
a  crowbar,  that  the  material  at  the  top  is  charred,  the  holes  there 
must  be  stopped  securely,  and  a  row  made  all  round  &rdier 
down,  and  so  on,  imtil  the  bottom  of  the  heap  is  reached,  which 
will  be  the  last  to  be  charred.  We  frequently  mix  eawduat  with 
such  hems,  and  thus  get  it  charred  nicely;  but  we  never 
attempted  it  by  itself  witiliout  finding  that  the  trouble  exceeded 
the  profit. 

BAKIKa. 

But  for  the  longer  nights  and  the  heavy  dews,  we  ahoold  be 
obliged  to  sing  out  for  the  want  of  water.  The  fields  are  very 
dry,  and  the  tanks  low ;  but  little  watering  is  wanted  now.  No 
better  chance  could  be  had  for  giving  the  weeds  a  scuttling ;  but 
though  the  days  are  hot,  the  weeds  do  not  flag  up  very  quickly, 
owing  to  the  heavy  dews  at  night.  We  seldom  allow  rakes  to  be 
seen  on  our  grounds,  but  we  have  scuffled  some  ground  vrith  them 
after  hoeing.  Except  for  the  very  outside  of  a  flower-bed^  and  that 
for  the  sake  of  levelling  with  the  head  of  the  rake  more  than  fbr 
using  the  teeth,  I  would  as  soon  see  a  donkey  in  a  flower-border 
as  a  rake.  The  one,  in  general,  would  do  less  damage  than  iho 
other.  There  is  no  end  to  the  injury  which  the  teeth  of  a  rake 
may  do  under  such  circumstances,  especially  when  a  man  would 
rather  play  with  such  teeth  round  a  plant  instead  of  stooping 
and  domg  what  was  wanted  with  the  best  rake  that  ever  wms 
invented — his  own  good  fingers.  When  we  want  plants  to  fill 
their  allotted  space,  we  have  no  notion  of  dressing  the  ground 
until  the  surface  is  as  hard  as  a  gridiron. 

ooLLBcrnra  titbf  A2n>  babth. 
We  got  a  little  from  the  sides  of  a  road,  but  the  supfdy  was 
limited.  A  small  group  of  trees  having  to  be  planted  in  the 
park,  and  to  be  filled  up  with  under  cover,  it  was  found  that  the 
turf  would  be  in  the  way,  and  we  were  glad  to  take  a  thin 
paring,  though  not  of  the  colour  nor  the  consistence  we  chiefly 
value.  In  these  days  we  must  often  cut  our  garment  according 
to  our  cloth,  and  any  garment  after  all  is  better  than  none.  This 
turf  we  build  in  narrow  stacks  8^  feet  wide,  and  some  6  feet  high 
to  the  ridge.  The  ridge  may  rise  from  the  level  about  2|  feet 
on  each  side.  Most  likely  we  shall  fiisten  some  turf,  grass  up- 
wards, on  each  side  of  the  riclge,  but  we  find  if  well  beaten  little 
water  penetrates,  even  if  the  ridge  has  no  covering  whatever. 
Such  narrow  stacks  built  with  turf  containing  some  portion  of 
rouffh  grass,  will  allow  the  air  to  pass  through  them  pretty 
freely,  and  thus  become  sweet  and  partly  decomposed  wUhoat 
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any  undae  wa»td  of  the  fibre,  bo  that  when  used  the  compost 
will  he  porous  and  open.  It  is  easj  to  giye  it  consistenoe 
enough  by  ntroming  when  wanted.  Snoh  heaps  thus  get  sweet 
wirhodt  turning,  and  it  is  a  great  adrantsge  everj  way  when 
they  <*an  be  piled  up  dry,  I  should  have  likMl  better  if  the  grass, 
instead  of  being  rather  broad-leaTcd,  had  been  small  and  sharp 
like  so  many  needles  and  pins. 

KITCHEN  OARDEK. 

Notwithstanding  the  dry  weather  the  Cabbage  plants  that  suc- 
ceeded the  Onions  hare  grown  amaiingly — almost  too  much  in 
fact,  for  the  stronger  they  get  the  more  apt  will  they  be  to  suiTer 
from  frost.  Another  planting,  therefore,  will  be  adTisable  after  the 
middle  of  the  month,  and  if  the  first  stand  well  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  keeping  the  second,  if  ground  is  valuable  and  scarce. 
Pricked  out  Brown  Cos,  Hammersmith,  and  brown  Cabbage 
Lettuces,  at  the  foot  of  walls,  and  will,  ere  long,  put  some  thickly 
under  protection,  in  case  the  weather  should  be  serere.  Hoed 
and  stirred  the  earth  about  Lettuces  and  Endire  in  turf  pits, 
where  they  wiU  receive  protection  in  winter.  Turned  out  some 
hand-glasses  on  an  open  space  of  ground,  so  as  to  fill  them  partly 
with  Cauliflowers  sown  at  the  beginning  of  September,  aiid 
others  sown  after  the  second  week,  as  sometimes  Che  first  are  mpt 
to  button  prematurely.  We  generally  put  nine  plants  in  a  hand- 
light,  and  m  March  single  them  out  to  four  to  each  light.  We 
thus  generally  get  them  early  by  using  a  little  protection  in 
sprin<v,  and  givini;  protection  in  winter  only  after  the  plants  and 
ground  are  slightly  frosted.  We  shtfU  pot  also  some  hundred 
plants  of  the  last  sowing,  giving  each  a  60*Bised  pot,  keeping 
them  on  the  floor  of  a  cold  house  in  winter,  giving  tnem  a  five- 
inch  pot  in  February,  and  turning  out  into  fine,  rich  ground  at 
the  middle  or  end  of  March.  These  sometimes  beat  those  under 
band-lights,  but  in  general  there  is  little  to  choose  between  them  ; 
but  it  is  as  well  to  have  two  chances  instead  of  one.  Will  prick 
out  a  lot  a  few  inches  apart  under  glass  in  a  frame  ere  long,  and 
a  number  more  out  of  doors  by  the  side  of  a  wall.  When 
planting  under  glasses  and  in  a  frame,  we  cover  the  ground  with 
an  inch  or  more  of  rough  sand,  which  is  not  only  a  little  pro- 
tection against  slugs,  but  keeps  the  stems  free  from  rot  and  spots, 
because  keeping  Utaim  dry,  and  is  also  so  fiir  a  protection  against 
frost.  I  picked  up  this  move  from  an  old  gardener  in  a  small 
place,  when  I  was  a  school-boy,  and  thinking  nothing  about 
Csuliflowers  then.  X  recoUect  the  old  gentleman  saying,  **  They 
may  well  let  me  have  a  few  Cucumber  and  Melon  plants,  for  they 
come  to  me  erery  spring  for  Cauliflowers.  It  is  no  use  telling 
them  why  their's  fiul,  they  would  only  laugh  at  me  and  my  sand ; 
but  look  there !  **  And  sure  enough  not  a  plant  was  diseased, 
or  a  solitary  instance  of  a  failure. 

MUSHROOH-BEDS. 

Swept  over  and  fresh  covered  Mushroom-beds.  Wanting  a 
quantity  for  a  certain  purpose,  we  covered  the  earliest  bed  in 
the  house  with  wheat  straw ;  and  though  we  got  plenty  of  Mush- 
rooms, we  found  that  the  straw,  as  we  had  ofWn  found  before, 
was  apt  to  pull  off  and  unsettle  the  little  ones  we  wished  to 
grow  on ;  but  we  could  not  help  ourselves  at  the  time.  Now 
a  slight  dusting  with  hay  remedies  all  the  incouTeniences. 
When  the  beds  are  bearing  in -winter,  and  artificial  heat  used, 
the  covering  of  the  beds  is  of  little  conseouenee ;  but  at  this 
season  it  tends  to  keep  the  beds  moist  and  cool  on  hot  days, 
and  close  and  warm  on  cold  days.  We  find  that  the  Mushrooms 
always  come  quicker  with  a  little  covering  on  the  surface,  pro- 
vided the  surfiice  is  kept  firm,  smooth,  and  dean.  A  good  part 
of  the  new-spawned  bricks  have  been  remored,  the  making  and 
management  of  which  were  previously  described,  and  the  autumn 
being  so  warm  the  heap  required  nothing  more  to  cause  the 
spawn  to  run  freely  than  being  surrounded  by  dry  litter, 
fathered  a  quantity  of  Chilis  and  Capsicums  fully  ripe,  to  be 
dried  and  ground  for  cayenne,  as  little  dependance  can  be  placed 
on  the  cayenne  generally  sold.  The  fruit  on  the  plants  will 
ripen  all  the  better  from  being  relieved  of  the  fruit  that  was 
ripe. 

PROPAeiTiira  BXDDnra  plakts. 

In  the  fruit  garden,  much  the  same  routine  as  last  week,  with 
the  exception  of  gathering  some  Apples  and  Pears,  that  are 
scanty  indeed  this  season.  In  propagating,  we  have  hitherto 
*i^  no  artificial  heat  As  we  could  not  well  get  all  we  wanted 
without  breaking  in  upon  the  symmetry  of  the  beds,  the  most 
of  what  we  take  off  now  wiU  be  placed  in  small  pots  thickly — 
ihe  base  of  the  cutting  dose  to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  the 


heads  leaning  inwards,  and  placing  only  one  row  all  roimd  the 
sides  of  the  pot  rather  thickly ;  and  these  we  will  give  a  mild  heat 
to  by  taking  off  the  soil  vrom  Melon-beds,  forking  over  the 
manure-beds,  and  placing  a  little  fresh  heating  material  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  as  we  go  along.  Hie  old  manure  will, 
therefore,  be  still  at  the  surface,  and  be  rather  dry  than  other- 
wise. A  few  ashes  will  be  placed  on  the  top  to  plunge  or  half 
plunge  the  pots  in,  and  air  will  be  left  on  at  night,  and  very 
often  a  little  all  day ;  a  little  shading  being  given  in  bright  sun- 
shine only.  The  air  here,  and  merely  a  mild  heat,  are  the  valves 
of  safety.  We  always  recommend  all  such  cuttings  to  be  struck 
cool  before  the  middle  or  end  of  September.  After  October  has 
set  in,  however,  we  should  sooner  depend  upon  such  a  plan  for 
general  things  than  bother  taking  up  and  trying  to  keep  old 
plants.  In  such  a  place  Verbenas,  washed  well  to  cImut  off  thrips, 
will  be  struck  in  ten  days,  and  then  should  have  more  air.  Scarlet 
Geraniums  are  almost  the  only  things  worth  taking  up,  unless 
it  be  large  plants  of  other  things  for  standards.  Even  they  will 
strike  wdl  in  such  a  place  during  this  month,  and  will  require 
little  room  in  winter.  We  should  except  Calceolarias,  they  will 
do  better  in  the  cool  on  a  firm  surface  and  a  porous  bottom. 
The  middle  of  October  is  the  best  time  for  inserting  the  cuttings, 
provided  frost  does  not  come  previously. — B.  F. 


TRADE  LISTS  RECEIVED. 

A  Detoripiive  Catalogue  of  FruiU^  by  Thomas  JRivers,  Saw- 
hridgeworth, — Most  of  our  readers  are  already  familiar  with  this 
excellent  catalogue,  the  new  edition  of  which,  this  year,  has 
undergone  revision,  and  received  several  additions,  particularly 
in  the  list  of  Gbapes. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Selected  JRoees,  hg  Thomas 
Bivers,  8awbridgeu)ortht  is  a  very  good  and  well-seleoted  cata- 
logue. , 

Charles  l^umer^s  Catalogue  of  Druit  Trees^  Soses,  Conifer€Bf 
Hardg  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Sfc^  Slough  and  Salt  Hill,  near 
Windsor, — This  is  a  very  useful  catalogue  for  those  who  wish  to 
have  the  best  kinds  of  the  plants  it  contains,  the  selection  being 
good  and  judidous. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

\^  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart* 
mental  writers  of  the  '*  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman.**     By  so  doing  thev 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.     AU 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solefy  to  2%e 
Sditors  of  the  '*  Journal  of  Sortieultmre,  4*0.,"  168,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  JE,C, 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications. 
We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unlese  under 
very  special  circumstances. 
WiKTZRiMo  Okeakiums  {J,  L.  Jf.).— Drying  bedding    Ocraniamg,  or 
keeping  them  in  a  dry  state  over  the  winter,  i«  one  of  the  oldest  plan*,  and 
under  some  circamstances  it  is  the  best  plan.  Mr.  Beaton  has  gone  so  fully 
into  the  subject  of  wintering  Geraniums  to-day,  that  we  have  nothing 
to  add. 

Etkbgkubn  Edoihos— Flaktixo  odt  Dahuas  {A  Tounq  Amateur).^ 
*'  Is  there  any  erergreen  suitable  for  a  border  in  addition  to  Box  ?  '* 
On  peaty  soil,  common  Heath ;  on  other  soils  Thrift,  SaxifTaga  hvpnoides, 
and  turf.  The  Dahlias  jou  name  are  hardy  enough  to  be  planted  out,  not 
only  by  the  1 0th  of  May,  but  just  one  month  sooner,  the  10th  of  April, 
proTided  yon  have  the  tubers  now,  and  can  keep  them  orer  the  winter. 
We  always  plant  our  Dahlia  tubers  just  like  PoUtoes,  and  as  soon  as  the 
PoUto  punting  is  finished  in  the  spring  we  prepare  for  planting  the 
Dahlias  before  they  begin  to  sprout,  or  very  soon  after,  and  that  saves 
nine-tenths  of  the  trouble  which  some  people  usually  take  with  Dahlins. 
Their  tubers  are  quite  as  hardy  as  PoUtoes,  and  they  may  be  as  safely 
trusted  to  the  earth  quite  as  early  in  the  spring  as  PoUtoes. 
DoDDEft  {Old  Bond  iSfre«0.— The  plant  which  is  infestinsr  your  Lucern 
~ ..._..  ..      ^.^   FiiloTemm  the 


is  Cuscuu  Trifolii,  one  of  the  Dodders,  a  parasite  which  will 
whole  crop  if  it  is  not  arrested.  It  comes  from  seed,  but  so  soon  as  its  stem 
has  fixed  itself  to  a  plant  of  Lucern,  the  stem  emits  suckers  which  rob  the 
Lucern  of  iu  sap.  It  is  said  that  the  only  remedy  is  to  grub  up  the  whole 
crop  and  bum  it  before  the  Dodder  ripens  its  seed  ;  but  we  should  like  as 
soon  as  the  Dodder  stem  has  decayed  from  its  root,  after  establishing 
it«elf  on  the  Lucern,  to  have  the  latter  all  mown  and  consumed  in  some 
way.  The  Dodder  not  having  seeded  we  think  the  next  cut  of  Lucern 
would  be  free  from  the  parasite. 

FBCiT-eATiOBSBS    {A  ConitoHt  Svhteriher,  IForiAlfip) .—Apply  «•  Mr. 
RiddeU  Cr«ab    HaU  Chambers,  Biabopsgate  Street,  London,  E  0. 
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P&nnTLAB  Shobt-stalxed  (iVimwZo).— "W^a  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing the  matter  "^rtth  your  Primnla  plants.  Plants  now  are  apt  to  be 
sbortHrtaiked ;  bat  the  reason  of  that  is  obyioos  cnoagrh  in  all  plants  not 
flnnly  establi^ed  in  their  pots.  If  you  pick  off  your  present  flowers,  nse 
rather  small  pots  instead  of  lai^e  ones,  eo  that  the  pots  will  be  fall  of 
roots,  the  flower-stems  will  then,  we  presume,  get  high  enough  to  please 
you :  therefore  in  this  ease  the  aeedsraen,  we  presume,  are  not  to  blame. 
Ab  to  the  other  case,  you  should  have  complained  to  the  tradesman.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  your  tuber  might  have  been  tampered  with.  Certainly 
we  should  prefer  a  sound  whole  tuber  though  smaller,  to  one  cut  about  in 
the  way  you  describe.    But  you  should  have  compkdned  to  the  party. 

lUismo  Applb  TnKse  rmoM  Cvrrmon  (A  8uh9erihet).'-Tben  is  no 
-jdonfot  that  not  only  the  Bibaton  Pippin  but  all  other  Apple  trees  could  be 
propagated  by  cuttings,  if  treated  in  the  same  way  as  are  the  cuttings  of 
other  bard-wooded  trees.  The  Bur-knot,  the  Codlings,  and  the  Joannetting 
are  the  most  easily  so  propagated,  so  fkr  as  48  known.  See  what  is  aaid  in 
<mr  pages  to-day  about  propagatiBg  Plum  treta  by  cuttings. 

If «fKiiv«  ▲  YimcBORDBB'— 8to^«  TOR  HsATtiie  (A  Subscribtr,  Dublin).— 
We  think  vour  border  will  be  a  great  deal  too  rich,  even  without  the  sacks 
of  superphosphate  and  the  butcher's  blood,  especially  for  ^nes  to  be 
forced  early.  We  should  prefer  giving  the  superphosphate  as  a  topwdrearing 
,  if  the  Vlnea  wete  not  atnmg  enough  afterwards.  We  should  say  make  your 
border  three-quarters  of  good  turfy  soil,  with  ttctih  but  sweet  soil  to  plant 
in,  half  of  a  part  lime  rubbish,  and  the  other  half  bones  and  dung,  but 
chiefly  bones.  This,  with  good  dratnage,  will  grow  flne-flavonred  Grapes. 
You  may  add  a  little  garbage,  if  you  prefer  else  to  quality,  but  chiefly  on 
the  surface.  The  kiuds  mentioned  are  very  good  down  to  Black  Prince. 
We  do  not  know  Otos  Colman  or  Due  de  Magenta:  Gros  Maroc,  Muscat 
St.  Laurent,  and  Chaptal,  are  said  to  be  new  Vines  of  excellent  quality ; 
the  Muscat  growing  like  a  Muscadine,  but  with  something  of  the  flavour 
of  a  Frontignan.  We  have  no  doubt  your  arrangements  will  answer.  For 
a  small  lean-to  vinery,  20  feet  by  11  feet,  an  iron  stove,  or,  better  still,  a 
small  brick  stove,  will  keep  out  frost;  but  until  you  are  up  to  the  manage- 
ment you  must  not  attempt  to  force  much.  Cannot  you  detect  why  the 
ll«e  will  not  heat  properly,  and  thus  save  yourself  all  this  bother?  We 
have  searoelymet  with  aflueihat  weoouldnot  make  work  with  a  little 
alteration,  if  the  alteration  was  possible.  You  would  sec  this  spring  that 
Mr.  Rivers  forced  a  house  of  Roses  double  your  slee  wkh  an  Arnott's  brick 
•tove.  Remedy  the  flue  if  you  can.  If  the  bars  of  the  grate  are  18  indMa 
below  the  bottom  of  the  flue,  and  the  flue  rises  the  leaat  from  the  furnace 
to  the  chimney,  it  can  scarcely  help  Itself— it  must  draw.  We  should  have 
like<i  the  ventilators  In  the  back  wall  to  be  nearer  the  top  than  2  feet  from 
H ;  however,  if  you  have  plenty  of  them  it  may  do  without  opening  the 
top  sashes.  We  can  say  nothing  satisfactory,  as  we  know  neither  the  sise 
of  the  house,  nor  the  size  of  the  ventilators.  For  common  purpo»es  you 
would  need  no  ventilation  lower  down.  In  orchard-houses  such  ven'tUaUon 
ia  desirable. 

Plowbbsat  Crbistv^svh  a  OntHMRoiTSE  C^^mVtfr ). -^Retarded  rhry- 
•anthemnms  and  such  plants  as  Salvia  fulgens,  Scarlet  GeraMums  of 
different  colours,  kept  rather  dry,  Chinese  Primroses,  Neapolitan  and 
other  Violets,  and  bulbs  potted  directly,  forced  in  a  f^ame  when  the  pot  is 
full  of  roots,  and  aUo  Camellias  with  forward  buds  will  bloom  in  such  a 
house;  and  Epacrir,  Cytisus,  and  many  other  things  could  be  brought  in, 
if  more  heat  was  used. 

ViKEs  IN  Pots  {Argiu).—'We  are  complimented  by  you  thinking  that 
we  **have  set  at  rest  the  auastioB— What  is  growing  Grapes  in  pots  f'* 
The  subject  need  not  be  discussed  ftirther,  and  we  must  say  that  Mr. 
Bennett,  like  others  before  him,  was  quite  entitled  to  plead  that  he  acted 
up  to  the  words  of  the  Society's  rule.  As  we  said  last  week,  the  rule 
ahould  be  more  unmistakeably  worded.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  differ 
from  the  Judgee'  deotoion.    They  decided  quite  correctly. 

CxB&STiux  TOMEKToeuic  A*  AK  Edoiko  {£,  C.).— Lsst  wcck,  and  the 
week  previously,  we  gave  directions  for  its  propagation.  It  is  quite  hardy, 
and  onlv  requires  to  be  propagated  every  spring,  planting  the  divided 
ptooee  whore  tiie  edgteg  is  to  be. 

^r^i""?,®'  iBSBCTs  (F,  X).— The  maggdto  wliioh  infest  the  Mangold 
WurtMl  leaves,  feeding  upon  the  parenchyma  or  inner  snbatanoe  of  the 
leaves,  are  the  young  of  a  fly  scarcely  distinguishable  firom  the  common 
house  fly.  They  go  into  the  ground  to  undergo  their  transformations 
Those  in  the  Spinach  leaves  are  the  larvw  of  a  eloaaly  allied  apecies* 
Hand-pfekinir  is  the  only  remedy.— W. 

DiSBAsis  IN  Fib  Tbees  (A  Conatani  Beader),— The  young  shoots  are  in- 
fested with  the  common  Hylurgus  piniperda,  a  Beetle  allied  to  the  family 
Of  the  Weevils.  The  shoots  should  be  picked  off  as  soon  as  they  show  the 
least  sign  of  being  injured,  and  immediately  burnt.— W. 
I  ^"'■^'^"  i^'  i2.).— It  would  do  very  well  for  flooring  a  greenhouse.  It 
lamadeof  Ume  rubbish  two  parts,  and  coal  ashes  one  part,  both  verv 
dry  and  sifted  fine.  In  a  dry  place  and  during  dry  weather,  mix  it  with 
hoiling-hot  coal  tar  into  a  mass  as  thick  as  mortar,  put  it  8  inches  thick  to 
form  the  floor  ;  sprinkle  over  it  coarse,  dry  sand,  and  when  cold  pass  a 
light  roller  over  It,  f     *  »  *• 

aS^J^^T^^I* ^^  LiMB-SirLPHATE  OP  Ammonia  (IT.  Adoms).— 
ADoatdowt.  of  the  first  and  2  ewt.  of  the  second  per  acre,  is  an  average 
qnantaty  to  apply  to  your  light  land  grass.  Apply  them  in  the  spring.  We 
■honld  sow  them  broadcast  over  the  surface  during  wet  weather.  Apply 
to  the  artificial  manure  companies  for  other  information. 

OBOHABn-Rovsa  (if.).— The  eastern  aspect  will  do,  as  we  presume  the 
■onth  end  would  be  also  exposed  to  the  sun.  There  is  no  paper  devoted  to 
inarket  gardening.  We  gave  up  publishhig  the  market  prices  as  we  found 
that  they  only  milled.  The  retail  prices  afford  no  criterion  whereby  a 
teller  oaa  ealonlate  wkat  he  would  realise. 

LnjTM  oioAjfTEiTV  KOt  pLOWBBTNo  (JTdi^e).— If  kept  dryish  all  the 
▼inter,  the  Lllium  in  your  greenhouse  may  do  well  enough  next  spring; 
2?n  ^"»8»  considered,  unless  this  can  be  done,  we  would  repot  It  care- 
niUy,  and  keep  It  in  a  cool  place  ft-ee  from  fhjst,  patting  the  earth  in 
armly,  and  just  seeing  that  the  roots  did  not  suffer  from  dryness.  When 
Jt  opmmenced  growing  next  season,  we  would  set  the  plant  on  moss  kept 
moist,  or  In  a  saucer,  with  half  an  faioh  of  water  in  ft,  in  preference  to 
watering  much  on  the  surface  until  growing  freely. 

RxcLUDiBo  Wasps  pbom  Gbapes  (A  Ckmstant  SubteHher).— The  best 
plan  is  to  use  stiff  glazed  tWn  muslin  made  into  bags.    The  bags  will  stand 


out  from  the  bunch,  and  allow  light  and  afr  to  g^  to  th«  bfiifca.  It  mest 
be  tied  tight  at  the  stalk.  If  it  will  not  go  quite  cloao,  stiok  in  some  cottso 
wadding  with  the  woolly  part  out.  We  have  also  need  hags  of  fine  ^ilk 
paper,  but  that  is  not  equal  to  the  muslin.  A  daring  fellow  will  make  a 
way  for  himself,  and  tnen  myriads  wiH  follow.  iTie  wasps  are  gettfap 
thin  now.  If  yon  could  drive  them  all  out  of  tiie  houect  yoa  nrffht  eenr 
the  ventilators  with  gansc. 

ViKEs  and  Flowers  (S.  X.,  Clarendon  Villa)* — ProBe  your  Vines  is 
you  propose,  at  the  end  of  this  month.  Cut  them  back  to  1  foot  or  15  incbf^ 
from  the  bottom  of  rafter.  The  seeming  aacriflce  will  pay  you  gofi 
interest  afterwards.  In  winter  you  may  have  bulbs,  elsewnere  forted, 
brought  Into  the  vinerv.  Epaorls,  Oamelltas.  CoreiiiHa8,PriiBr4>s6e,  Violetii. 
and  Cinerarias,  ftc,  without  any  forcing,  in  bloom  most  of  the  winter  with 
a  temperature  never  about  45**  with  fire  heat.  If  you  go  above  that  yon  -win 
start  your  Vines  prematurely.  With  the  exception  of  Scarlet  Oeraniunis, 
hardly  any  bedding  phmta  are  worth  taking  up,  ae  yoinig'  planta  will  thrive 
better  and  take  less  room.  Gwanioms  may  be  potted  and  kept  growing  ia 
a  cool,  shady  place. .  To  merely  keep  old  Scarlets  take  thera  up,  fhortps 
them,  remove  every  leaf,  and  pack  them  closely  tx)gether  in  pota  or  boxm. 
Keep  your  bedding  plants  In  the  ooideet  end  of  the  Imoae.  Snppeee  van 
take  up  a  Calceolaria  or  a  Verbena,  you  would  need  a  four-inch  or  fire- 
inch  pot,  and  you  might  have  a  score  of  young  ones  in  that  space. 

Name  op  Fbuit  {Fairfield).— Yout  Apple  is  the  summer  Golden  Pippin. 

Naites  op  Plaicts  IW.  Smith).— \,  Polypodium  vnlgarc ;  2,  Plerfe 
longlfolia ;  8,  Polypodium  dryopteris ;  4,  Blechnum  oceidentale,  ««r. 
minor.    (Pbtiny).'— Adiantum  formosmn. 


POXTLTRT,  BES,  and  H)OVSEH^B  CHBOHIdS. 


JUDGING  POULTEY. 

As  a  constant  reader  of  yotn*  ntefiil  papeO)  I  htcwe  been  mmk 
interested  in  the  {mUiehed  ttnnions  on  tae  otil^jflet  c^  judgii^ 
which  ha¥e  appeared  from  time  to  time ;  «nd,  eepeoiaily  eo  in 
your  remarks  in  last  veeVt  Kimber  on  the  -auggeetiOM  of 
*''  T.  B.'*  for  the  establishment  of  H  new  «^s(«m  of  awarding  Hbb 
prises  at  exhibitions.  You  hsTe  gone  so  ftdlj  into  tiie  vSbjeti 
that  there  is  but  little  left  for  myMlf  or  aaj  one  else  to  aommMit 
upon  ;  but  I  trouble  yon  with  a  few  lines  as  jou  exfwees  the 
hope  *'  that  opinions  may  be  ^ioited  £rora  your  readers."  From 
my  experience  of  twenty  years  at  a  breeder  and  cKbibttor,  and 
latterly  as  judge,  I  do  not  Mieve  it  possible  to  mnj  out  into 
practice  the  suggestions  of  "  T.  B»  $  '*  the  espenae  attonding  the 
engagement  of  *<  a  number"  t)f  poidtry  anaateors  would  be  aa 
objection  in  limine*  Svery  one  knows  hew-diiloult  it  is  to  make 
both  ends  meet  in  the  accoMuts  of  pouHty  eKhihikiOBS ;  and  if 
committees  are  to  undertake  tiie  **o^  of  pocket"  expenses  «f 
**a  number"  of  geBt^emen  ApomTanous  parts  of  the  «ountf>r 
and  pay  the  usual  Judges  as  well  to  «ct  as  -arbitrators,  I  4eit 
they  will  need  in  the  first  inrtmnee  matariaUy  to  inorease  their 
subscription  list  to  enaUe  them  to  meet  this  extra  efepense :  ajid 
further,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  our  best  Judgee  would  like 
to  be  tied  down  to  a  selection  of  peM  irom  amongst  thass 
marked  by  these  amateur  gentlemen.  Their  experience  and 
their  judgment  are  neoeesanly  so  much  more  extended  and 
perfect  than  can  be  the  ease  with  exhibitors  who  ttever  aet  as 
judges,  that  I  am  persvwded,  if  a  poU  co^d  be  taken,  at  least 
nine  exhibitors  ont  of  ten  would  Tote  for  the  ongagemeirt  of  twi 
or  three  of  the  best  judges  who  oould  be  obtained,  rather  ths 
adopt  the  intricate  and  expensire  jdan  enggeeted  by  ymr  eei^ 
respondent.  I  entirely  agree  with  you  that -as  a  mie  *'poahiy 
shows  are  well  and  honourably  eondmoted;"  and  that  the 
exceptions  are  so  rare  (if  exceptions  them  be),  as  should  feafl 
exhibitors  to  pause  and  reflect  whether  the  miatalK  may  not 
arise  in  their  own  opinione  rather  than  be  tattoeabb  to  unfainmi 
on  the  part  of  the  Judges. 

I  do  not  like  to  trespass  up<m  your  spaee  fMber,  as  doabtfesi 
others  may  have  something  to  say ;  so  I  wfll  oondude  fay  ir 
marking  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  parties  that  oeiTeet 
decisions  should  be  -arriTed  at  in  awarding  the  priaes,  and  mj 
firm  conriction  that  none  but  those  who  have  had  laife  «apo> 
rienoe  as  breeders  and  exhibitors  of  erery  fariety  mte  oompsteat 
to  award  the  prizes  satisfactorily.  The  dbasaeter  and  nsputatisa 
of  the  Judges,  the  credit  of  the  Committee^  and  the  satiafaetifln 
of  the  exhibitors,  alike  combine  their  influence  tawards  a  right 
decision ;  and  I  beliere  in  the  great  majority  of  inntanfca  wis 
right  decision  is  arrived  at. — C.  Ballai^cb,  Taunton. 


Jif  readers  judged  from  some  of  the  effhsions  which  appear 
occasionally  in  the  columns  of  The  JointNAii  or  HemTicrLiTitt 
and  elsewhere,  they  would  mo»t  certainly  imsgfee  that  the  ofBce 
of  judgeship  of  poultry  shows  is  both  lucrative  and  agreeable. 
The  former  it  decidedly  is  not,  and  the  latter  but  seldom ;  as 
but  few  shows  pass  off  at  which  there  is  not  some  disappointed 
and  riled  exhibitor  more  ready  to  attribute  his  want  of  suooe«$^ 
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to  tbo  ifBonnea  ov  dkikonoatj  of  tk«  unfovltiniiW  jadg»  tban  to 
any  fault  of  his  birds  or  his  own  want  of  jiUigment  in  matcliing 
th«m.  He  IherBfove,  in  tlie  first  pkoe,  bnrsts  fortk  into  a 
torrent  of  i«g« ;  but  foftuoately  he  h«a  not  tiie  power  to  rent  it 
pjrsonftUy  oa  the  Judge^  as  he  has  left  the  show-room  and 
lt3aTee  the  town  by  next  train.  He  therefore  reeolfes  to  write, 
and  does,  and  suish  a  letter  I— one  which  would  not  CimYey  a 
favourable  impression  either  of  his  eonducfe  or  temper.  Jind 
why  is  this  ?  aimply  because  this  gentleman,  who  is  am  acknow- 
ledged good  judge,  was  of  o^nion  that  one  exhibitor's  birds 
were  beiler  than  anotlier,  and  there(bre  with  all  honourable 
xntentiona  awards  the  price  accordingly  ;  and  for  this  he  is  to  be 
abused  worse  than  any  swell-mohsraan  1  This  is  one  of  the 
pieaeures'of  poultry  judging.  Another  is  haTing  to  travel 
perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  miles  to  and  from  the  show, 
work  hard  for  a  whole  day,  and  afterwards  perhapa  not  to  get 
hie  expenses  paid.  How  mueh  better  would  it  have  been  l>r 
thia  impatient  exhibitor  if  he  had  written  to  the  Judge  in  a 
geatiemaaly  and  eoorteous  manner,  asked  an  e^lanation  of  his 
awavds,  whieh  he  no  doubt  would  willingly  have  given  him. 
He  would  then,  probably,  hare  been  able  to  improre  lus  pea,  and 
the  next  ahow  be  a  ■woeeesftd  inetsad  of  a  disi^pointed  exhibiter. 

I  Bien(Mn  these  parttoukie  merely  to  show  that  it  is  a  mis- 
taken notion  to  suppose  that  poultry  judging  is  such  a  aineeare 
as  some  seem  to  imagine. 

I  am  indaced  to  intrude  myself  upon  your  columns,  haying 
seen  a  letter  in  your  paper  of  last  week  signed  "  T.  B.,"  con- 
taining a  preposiHoR  next  to  hnposttblB  to  be  adeptdl,  and 
wfaidi  if  adopted  woaM,  I  believe^  be  most  unsatis&otory  and 
inoonreinMit,  and  I  do  not  think  he  need  hope  for  one  mtnnte 
that  it  will  eter  bO' adopted. 

Aj  at  the  preeei^  time  I  am*  an  exhibiter  of  poultry,  abo  am 
connected  with  a  poultry  ahow,  and  am  ooeastonaly  a  Jadge  of 
poultry,  I  have  had'  ample  opportunitiee  o#  obsevnng  the  absavdf- 
tiee  which  appear  in  the  shape  of  complatnts  made  by  ezhibitovs 
againflt  awards^  I  well  Femember  once  judging  a  oImb  of  Gbme 
<;ocks  ;  and  after  ^e  BiW&rdB  were  made  and  the  show  •opened, 
the  owner  of  one  of  the  birds  came  to  me  in  a  most  oonrteons 
manner,  and  calling  my  attention  to  his  hM,  remarked  that 
**  he  thought  he  would  hare  won."  I  then  toldf  him  that  he 
had  a  crooked  breast,  which  on  handling  he  found  to  be  correct^ 
and  was  peribctly  satisfied.  I  mention  thie  incident  to  prove, 
fint  that  exhibitors  are  liable  to  make  mistakea  ae  w^  as 
Judges  ;  and  next,  how  mnoh  better  it  is  for  disappointed 
exhibitors  to  go  to  JMges,  as  this  gentleman  came  to  me,  and 
ask  explMMti^,  which  no  doubt  will  be  williagly  given  them^ 
than  to  pour  forth  torrents  of  abuse  upon  the  poor  Judge,  the 
SeoKtary,  C^ommittse,  and  poultry  shows  generaHy^and  it  is 
but  seldom  but  tiiat  they  eould  have  an  expim^ion  of  their  waat 
of  success,  which  woald  amply  satisfy  them  that  the  Judge  was 
right  and  they  were  wreng .  They  would  not  lose  thsiv  oharaoter 
as  gentlemen,  the*  Jadge  would  not  be  abased  as  a  rogue ;  and 
they,  knowing  the  fiiuhs  of  their  birds  whieh  shut  then  eat  of 
the  prise  list,  woiald  probably  be  able  to  remedy  them  by  changing 
the  birds,  and,  as  I  before  said,  at  the  neat  show  bo  a  saceessAil 
instead  of  a  d^appointed  exhibitor. 

As  to  the  query'  as  to  one  judge  or  more,  I  am  of  opinion, 
alter  ooaiidenition  and  some  experience,  that  one  is  beet,  provided 
that  one  ie  to  be  depended  upon  as  a  first-rate 'judge  of  aH 
ohisses — and  there  are  several  who  may  be ;  bat  I  think  the 
question  which  has  been  often  discussed  is  still  open  to  argument-, 
as  therearojirof  aadcoas  on  eaoh  side.  "  T.  B."  had  better  get 
upa show,and  not  hav«  thelaMs  numbered, and  see  the  trouble 
and  inoonvanienee  it  would  put  him  to.  He  aUo  says,  he  has 
BO  doubt  you  wiU  hare  plenty  of  replies,  and  not  much  variation. 
I  think  he  may  be  right  in  this  first-named  particular,  and 
pessibly  ia  hie  latter,  as  I  shaU  be  much  surprised  if  all  do  not 
oondeaan  his  propositioa,  as  w^  as  his  anonymous  attack  upon 
i^  judgee.  Aa  I  make  no  attack  upon  any  one,  but  wish  to  see 
all  have  their  dbe,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  not  publishing  my 
aame,  bat  simply  sign  myself— Juaniu. 


BEBrOEDSHIHE  POULTEY  SHOW. 
This  Show  was  held  in  oonneetion  with  the  agricultural 
Bseting  for  the  first  time  on  Friday  last.  It  was  but  small, 
but  there  was  pleaty  of  eneooragement  to  persevere^  and  them 
wu  the  proof  that  the  nucleus  exists  for  a  mueh  larger  one. 
Poultry  has  he&a.  so  long  neglected  in  agricultural  diatricts^  that 


it  is  seldom  those  who  have  the  management  of  those  meetinga 
know  anything  of  the  subject,  and  acud  is  a  sorry  substitute  fOT 
knowledge  or  experience.  The  former  believes  it  has  foreseen 
and  remedied  everything ;  but  the  latter  soon  teaches  the  valuable 
lesson  by  upsetting  all  theory.  It  is,  however,  astonishing  how 
much  may  oe  learned  by  managing  one  shpw,  and  we  lo^  for 
large  competition  next  year  at  this  Meeting.  We  are,  however, 
bound  to  state  it  will  be  from  gentry,  townsmen,  and  professional 
men.  The  agriculturists  will  not  attend  to  poultry ;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  love  of  it  that  is  bom  with  some  people,  and  which 
causes  them  to  try  eoj^erimenta  and  to  inteiaet  themsdves  in 
eveiy  phase  of  the  qttoe>iea»  we  ^ould  be  gradually  giving  ust 
the  sapplj  of  oar  awn  tablea  with  pavt  of  itamost  delimouslaooU 
It  ia  quite  true  that  the  paal^  showa  in  connection  with  agri* 
cultand^  meetings  ineveaae  in  numbeiv  but  it  ia  not  less  so  mat 
few  of  the  eninee  come  fipom.  the  class  e^jteoially  interested  in 
these  meetings ;  and  although  the  poultry  le  ih»  most -crowded 
part  of  .the  Show,  yet  it  is  Srequented  principally  by  the  gentry 
and  the  townnpeopfe* 

This  Show  lasts  but  a  few  hours.  It  opena  to  the  public  at 
eleven,  and  is  over  by  four  o'clock.  Every  exhibitor  is  bound 
to  provide  the  baskets  iik  which  his  poultry  is  shown,  and  they 
are  made  according  to  pattern.  While  this  insures  the  uniformity 
which  is  absolutely  necessary,  it  deters  some  exhibitors,  because 
they  think  the  basket  wdl  be  afterwards  toeless.  If  these  shows 
become  general,  we  doubt  not  some  oi^  will  be  found  to  provide, 
and  let  them  on  hire.  A  large  lofty  shed  capitally  placed,  and  oom- 
man<fing  a  view  of  the  whole  of  the  Show,  was  selected  for  ike 
poultry,  which  were  ranged  around  about  9  foet  from  thegroundr 

The  Dorkingt  contributed  nearly  half  the  Show,  and  werv 
excellent  in  quality.  If  proof  were  needed  of  oup  assertion,  wa 
would  only  say  the  Bev.  F.  Thuraby  took  fliwt  prize  for  adulter 
and  first  and  second  for  chickens.  It  was  quite  reftrei^inff  to  see 
soma  good  rose^cembedi  ehiekenfr  shown ;  they  deaerfecUy  had 
the  thnd  priae.    There  were  exoeltot  White  DorUngs* 

The  Co«Uw»€StefNie  were  not  good  m  quality.  It  seema  a  pity 
to  keep  birds  that  are  neither  commendable  at  a  show  nor  sale* 
able  at  a  mai^et,  for  waait  of  merits  when.  a«ch  consume  qtdte  aa 
much  food  as  would  serve  an  equal  number  ef  fowls  of  bettes 
qnahfy,  and,  oensequently,  twice  as  vahiahle. 

There  were  some  good  JTosiiaiyis;  hot  as  we  suppose  soaio 
of  those  who  exhibited  may  look  for  a  record  of  then  exploita  ia 
our  colunms,  and  as  we  are  bound  to  notice  anything  that  may 
be  of  use  to  tbem  hereafter,  we  mention  the  little  care  that 
was  taken  in  the  selsetion  of  sonie  of  the  pens  &  crooked  backs 
and  faulty  plumage  were  there.  The  colours  of  these  birds 
should  not  run  into  an  indistinct  and  mossy  shade,  but  the 
pencilling  should  be  distmct.  The  various  breeds  brought 
Brahma  Footras,  Pohmde,  Sebright,  CNmie^  and  Black  Bantams. 
We  hope  to  sea  a  dass  for  Brahma  Footeas  at  every  agricul- 
tural meetii^  where  interest  is  taken  in  poultry.  We  are 
satisfied  they  are  among  our  most  valuable  lowls }  and  if  these 
meetings  are  to  caivy  out  their  profossions  of  being  schoolsj^ 
trials,  and  lectures,  then  small  entries  at  first  must  not  dis- 
oourage^  but  if  it  is  believed  that  which  is  proposed  will  eva»t- 
ually  be  a  benefit,  the  motto  must  be  "  Fersevere." 

Before  we  o<m<^ude  we  must  mention  very  favourably  Mrs. 
Ames'  Dorkings  I  idso  those  belonging  to  the  Bev.  J.  G.  A, 
Baker,  and  the  Bev.  F.  Thursby's  Spanish. 

Mrs^  Ames'  Aykabuiy  and  Mr.  Thursby's  Buenos  Avrean 
:Duokt  were  perfect.  The  Turh^j/t  and  Oeese  were  very  good,  and( 
Mr.  Leno's  Bantamt  would  have  graced  any  show  in  JSngland, 

Mr.  Baily  was  the  Judge 


PABALY8ED  GAME  PULLETS* 

I  HATE  several  of  my  Game  pullets  drop  down  on  their  knees. 
They  are  four  months  old.  Is  there  any  remedy  ?  They  look 
well  about  head  and  eye,  but  are  quite  paralysed  in  the  foetj 
they  have  a  good  run  (l4  acres),  ana  a  change  of  diet  constantly. 
— F.  Bailx. 

[Your  Game  heas  are  suiTering  from  weakness  or  crsmp 
induced  by  impr^^r  fiooring  of  their  roosting-plaoe,  or  from 
ov^growUu  If  the  fiooring  be  bricks,  stone,  or  wood,  that  will 
be  t£i  cause ;  i^  however,  it  is  of  earth  or  gravel,  as  it  should 
be,  tlMn  it  will  be  weakness  that  must  be  met  and  remedied  bj 
good  and  regular  feeding. .  The  reason  of  their  dropping  on 
&eir  knees  is,  their  legs  are  too  weak  to  support  their  bodies. 
Feed  them  well  on  ground  oatS|  mixed  with  milk,  three  or  four 
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times  per  day,  each  time  as  much  as  thej  will  eat,  but  no  more, 
l^hey  must  not  have*  food  alwajs  by  them.  It  is  likely  if  they 
have  grown  fast,  they  will  now  gain  strength,  and  the  resting  on 
their  knees  is  only  to  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  as  the  strange 
positions  of  a  lanky,  overgrown  boy,  who  looks  and  feels  as  if 
he  would  fall  to  pieces.] 


EOUP  IN  PIGEONS. 


I  HATS  a  valuable  large  white  Trumpeter  cook  seized  with 
this  disease.  The  scale  has  been  removed  from  his  tongue,  his 
tail  cut  a  little  to  induce  bleeding,  and  butter  administered  to 
act  as  a  purgative.  Is  there  anything  more  effectual  I  could 
try  ?  Is  this  disease  infectious  ?  if  so,  should  I  confine  the  bird 
by  himself^  the  cot  being  a  large  room  in  the  loft  of  an  out- 
house?— ^A  BUBSOBIBEB. 

[Keep  the  Pigeon  dean,  and  free  from  damp  or  cold  winds  ; 
give  a  little  sulphate  of  iron  in  the  water,  or  smiths'  forge-water 
to  drink.  Let  him  have  such  condiments  as  grit  and  broken 
oystershells,  and,  if  convenient,  let  him  fly  oat.  Gbod  whole- 
some food,  fresh  air,  and  the  bath  will  often  cure  the  roup  in 
PigeonB.--B.  P.  B.] 


CANAEY  ASTHMATIC. 


I  HATE  a  Canary  which  has  entirely  lost  bis  voice  ever  since 
he  moulted,  twelve  months  ago  ;  he  has  been  ailing  ever  since, 
and  has  lately  become  much  worse.  He  eats  aU  day  long,  and 
sits  panting,  with  his  feathers  all  ruffled.  He  has  been  in  this 
state  for  several  weeks.  Can  you  tell  what  is  the  matter  with 
him,  or  suggest  any  remedy  ? — Inquibeb. 

[Your  Canary  is  suffering  from  asthma :  most  Ukely  he  caught 
cold  during  his  last  moult.  If  the  disease  has  so  far  advanced 
as  to  seriously  affect  the  lungs  I  fear  there  is  no  cure.  In  the 
earlier  stages  I  have  found  the  foUowing  treatment  of  much 
benefit : — ^Avoid  all  heating  and  pungent  seeds,  as  rape  ;  give 
Iftoad  and  milk  about  a  thimbleful  fresh  every  day,  and  plenty 
of  green  meat,  as  chickweed,  groundsel,  and  lettuce ;  put  some 
Stockholm  tar  in  his  water,  and  keep  him  out  of  the  draught. — 
B.  P.  Bbent.] 


THE  CANAEY  AND  THE  BEITISH  FINCHES. 

{Concluded  from  page  430.) 


6.— THE  OBTOLAN   (Smheriza  hortnlana). 
Chrman,  l)er  Gkurtenammer.  lyenek^  Ortolan. 

The  Ortolan  cannot  be  considered  as  an  English  bird ;  but 
as  great  numbers  are  imported  into  this  oount^  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  the  epicure,  a  short  notice  of  the  bird  may  not  be 
out  of  place  in  these  papers. 

It  is  believed  that  the  fashion  of  eating  Ortolans  in  this 
country  became  more  common  during  the  French  Bevolution 
on  account  of  such  dainties  being  then  prohibited  in  Paris. 
GHhe  few  individuals  of  this  species  that  have  been  captured  in 
this  country  are  not  unlikely  escaped  birds  that  have  been 
imported,  still,  as  they  are  said  to  migrate  as  far  north  in 
summer  as  Sweden,  it  seems  strange  that  they  are  not  more 
common  in  England. 

The  following  description  I  have  endeavoured  to  translate 
from  Beohstein's  "  Natural  History  of  the  Birds  of  Germany," 
to  which  excellent  work  I  have  been  much  indebted  in  the  study 
of  seed  birds. 

**  The  Ortolan  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Yellowhammer,  though 
stouter  in  breast  and  beak,  which  latter  is  not  so  much  flattened 
at  the  sides,  and  yellowish  flesh-coloured ;  the  irides  of  the  eye 
dark  brown,  the  eyelids  are  edged  with  deep  yellow ;  the  feet 
flesh-coloured,  and  the  nails  brown ;  the  head  and  neck  are 
greyish-olive ;  the  throat  and  a  stripe  from  the  comer  of  the 
beak  running  down  the  neck  yellow ;  the  back  and  shoulders 
red  brown,  spotted  with  black ;  the  rump  din^y  greyish-brown  ; 
the  breast,  belly,  and  vent-feathers  reddish-yollow,  shaded  with 
light  brown,  and  lighter  towards  the  rump ;  the  wings  bhickish, 
the  primary-feathers  outwardly  grey,  the  secondaries  and  the 
covert-feathers  broadly  edged  with  red  brown,  so  that  the  closed 
wing  appenrs  reddish-brown,  spotted  with  black  ;  the  tail-feathers 
are  blackish,  the  two  outer  ones  having  a  wedge-shaped  white 


spot  on  the  inner  side  reaching  to  the  middle^  the  remainder 
bordered  with  reddish-yellow. 

"The  hen  is  rather  smaller.  On  her  head  and  neck  the 
ash-grey  colour  more  predominates,  with  small,  oblong,  black 
specks  along  the  shafts  of  the  feathers,  and  her  breast  is  less  brown . 

"The  young  have  previous  to  the  first  moult  an  undefined 
yellow  throat,  mixed  with  grey ;  their  breasts  and  bellies  are 
reddish-yellow,  speckled  with  grey." 

Further,  "  the  Ortolan  is  a  restless  bird,  to  whidH  day  and 
night  are  the  same,  and  it  calls  and  sings  at  either  time.  His 
song  has  much  resemblance  to  the  Yellowhammer's,  except  that 
the  voice  is  fuller  and  clearer,  and  also  the  last  tone  ikils  deeper 
instead  of  rising  as  in  that  bird." 

He  gives  the  song  as  Ooh,  goh  !  pecJcy  peck,  peck,  peck,  peek ! 
izwit,  tzwU  !  gye,  gye  I 

The  Ortolan  is  a  bird  of  passage. 
""To  prepare  them  for  the  gourmand  they  are  placed  in  a  light«d 
room,  ana  well  fed  on  oats,  hempseed,  and  bread  and  nuik.  Id 
a  short  time  they  become  so  fat  as  to  weigh  3  ozs.  They  most 
then  be  killed,  or  tiiey  would  die  of  fatness.  They  are  then 
considered  a  hon  houche. 

All  the  different  species  of  Buntings  are  equally  good  to  eat, 
and  if  treated  in  the  same  manner  would  become  equally  fat. — 
B.  P.  Bbbnt.  

AGE  OF  BEES. 

They  say  bees  live  only  six  months.  Last  July  I  added  to 
two  swarms,  or  rather  stock,  Ligurian  queens.  One  has  swarmed 
thrice,  the  other  twice,  and  now  to-day  there  are  a  very  large 
quantity  of  the  English  bees  that  must  be  more  than  twelve 
months  old.  Besides  which,  some  of  these  bees  have  been  twice 
fumigated,  and  they  say  bees  do  not  live  the  winter  after  fumi- 
gation; but  I  think  when  properly  done- it  does  not  seem  to 
affect  them — indeed,  if  I  may  judge  of  two  wasps*  nests  that  I 
fumigated  with  puff-ball  nitre  and  sulphur,  and  closed  tliem  up, 
they  seem  to  be  more  lively  after  it,  as  they  were  hard  at  work 
next  morning,  and  had  made  two  fresh  holes  out.  Driving  bees, 
no  doubt,  is  a  better  way  when  you  want  to  take  the  queen 
away ;  but,  then,  bees  will  not  always  drive,  and  it  is  not  any 
one  that  is  dever  enough  to  do  this,  and  find  the  queen ;  or,  like 
M.  Hermann,  make  the  bees  pass  in  review,  and  I  wish  any  one 
would  inform  your  readers  how  he  does  it :  and,  ocmsequentlyy 
the  only  other  way  I  know  is  to  fumigate. 

18th  September  (South  Durham). — I,  yesterday,  saw  drones 
going  into  two  of  my  hives.  One  I  have  had  at  the  moors,  the 
other  I  have  had  to  feed.  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes,  and 
having  my  net  in  hand  caught  one,  and  so  saw  that  I  was  right. 
One  of  my  old  Ligurian  stocks  from  throwing  off  two  good 
swarms  has  lilt  herself  weak  in  bees,  and  as  it  is  a  large  hive, 
20  inches  square,  I  must  add  some  more  bees  to  it.  Would  you 
kindly  say  if  I  were  to  take  the  queen  away  from  a  this-year's 
swarm,  and  then  put  the  hive  and  bees  on  the  top,  there  would 
be  any  chance  of  the  Ligurian  queen  and  bees  going  up  into  the 
hive,  so  that  in  the  cold  weather  I  should  be  able  to  take  away  the 
bottom  hive,  as  I  fancy  a  sraaU  hive  swarms  sooner  than  a  large 
one,  and  I  wish  to  increase  my  Ligurians  ?  Would  you  also  say 
if  moist  brown  sugar  answers  for  teediog  bees  ?  The  poor  peopU 
round  here  use  it,  as  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  lump  at  5^ 
and  6d, ;  but  I  fancy  unless  it  is  good,  ana  a  light  colour  it 
does  not  answ^  well. — A.  W. 

[It  is  certain  that  working  bees  do  not  live  much  above  six 
months.  The  common  bees  which  you  find  in  your  Ligurisn 
stocks  and  swarms  have  either  strayed  from  other  stocks  or  have 
been  bred  by  the  Ligurian  queens.  A  little  practice  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  enable  you  to  drive  bees  with  ease  and  certainty. 
When  this  has  been  effected  the  cluster  may  be  readily  knocked 
out  upon  a  cloth,  and  the  bees  passed  in  review  as  described  by 
M.  Hermann.  The  existence  of  drones  at  this  season  would  lead 
to  the  suspicion  that  the  hives  in  which  they  are  found  are  either 
queenless  or  have  drone-breeding  queens.  No  time  should  be 
lost  in  ascertaining  how  fiir  these  suspicions  are  correct.  If  you 
place  one  hive  upon  another  after  removing  the  queen  of  the 
upper  one,  the  bees  (after  probably  more  or  less  fighting,  in 
which  we  have  known  the  only  remaining  queen  to  be  sacrificed) 
will  unite,  and  ultimately  descend  into  the  lower  hire,  first 
hatching  out  any  brood  there  may  happen  to  be  in  the  other. 
Bees  wul  sometimes  do  well  on  syrup  formed  of  brown  sugar, 
but  lump  sugar  is  decidedly  better,  and  the  difference  in  price 
inconsiderable.] 
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BEES  AT  WOLVERHAMPTON  IN  1861. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  different  reports  received  from 
TsriouB  parts  of  the  country,  relstive  to  the  success  of  apiaries 
in  different  localities. 

A  correspondent  living  about  seren  miles  north  of  liondon 
tells  me  that  the  season  there  was  uninterruptedly  favourable 
till  near  the  end  of  August,  and  that  swarms  hired  quite  in 
the  latter  end  of  June  (the  25th>  weighed,  upwards  of  48  lbs., 
exclusive  of  the  hive. 

Here  bees  have  fared  worse  than  what  they  did  last  year, 
when  early  swarms  (both  first  and  second)  which  had  time  to 
lay  in  a  sufficient  stock  of  provisions  to  carry  them  on  through 
June,  were  enabled  to  amass  a  considerable  quantity  of  honey 
in  Juiy. 

I  wMghed  an  old  hire,  and  a  first  and  second  swarm  in 
August  1860,  with  the  following  results  :~01d  hire  25  lbs. ; 
firit  swarm,  40  lbs. ;  second  swarm,  3S  lbs. ;  exclusive  of  the 
hives.  But  I  find  on  inquiry  this  season  that  a  great  number 
of  swarms  have  died  of  starvation  since  the  commencement  of 
August,  and  I  have  found  it  requisite  to  feed  my  own  bees  (no 
honey  has  been  taken  from  any  of  them),  comprising  two  stocks 
and  two  swarms  (one  of  the  latter  a  very  populous  hive  of 


Li^urians  which  I  obtained  from  Exeter  in  the  beginft^  of 
July)  rery  liberally.  They  have  already  had  40  lbs.  of  lump 
suf^r  dissolved  in  20  lbs.  of  water  and  boiled  for  a  few  minutes. 


and  are  still  scarcelj  up  to  weight,  and  I  expect  the  mortality 
this  winter  will  £ir  exceed  that  of  last. 

I  administered  the  syrup  in  bottle-feeders  made  according  to 
my  own  directions,  with  very  short  necks  and  wide  mouths  like 
glass  ink-stands,  containing  4i  lbs.  of  sjrup  when  filled.  The 
neck  is  1|  inch  wide  inside,  and  not  more  than  half  an  inch 
long,  so  that  when  inverted  orer  the  circular  hole  in  the  top  of 
the  hive,  there  is  still  plenty  of  room  f<Mr  the  bees  to  pass  freely 
over  the  oomb-bars  unoemeath,  whilst  the  square  shoulder  of  the 
feeder  resting  flat  on  the  crown-board  closes  the  circular  aperture 
against  all  intruders.  If  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc  is  put  over 
the  bunghole  a  short  time  before  applying  the  feeder,  the  free 
admission  of  cold  air  will  induce  the  bees  to  retire  from  the 
aperture,  and  allow  the  feeder  to  be  inverted  over  them  without 
risk  of  annoTAnoe  to  the  operator,  or  danger  of  crushing  the 
bees.  A  yuff  or  two  of  tobacco  smoke  will  make  them  retire  at 
once,  if  tne  delay  involved  in  the  first  method  is  objected  to. 
Tiffany,  such  as  is  employed  for  protecting  fruit  trees,  tied 
tightly  over  the  mouth  of  the  feeder  seems  to  answer  very  well, 
and  the  same  piece  may  Se  employed  several  times ;  but  muslin 
is  generally  soon  eaten  into  holes  when  the  feeder  has  been 
emptied.  The  4i  lbs.  are  generally  taken  in  a  little  over  twenty- 
four  hours.— J.  £.  B. 


DEONE  INFLtJKNCE, 

TO   WHAT  PISTANCB   DOES   IT  EXTEND  P 

Son  time  last  year  **  A  BsNrBSWSHiBE  Bbb-keeper  "  in- 
quired as  to  the  probable  efi^t  of  Lieurian  drone  influence  upon 
neighbouring  apiaries.  Whilst  reply mg  that  this  influence  must 
at  all  events  prove  btneficisl,  by  introducing  new  and  superior 
blood  into  any  apiary  which  might  be  affected  by  it,  I  had  no 
idea  that  it  would  make  itself  felt,  except  in  cases  where  bef  s 
were  kept  by  tolerably  near  neighbours.  A  circumstance  has, 
however,  recently  come  under  my  observation  which  proves  that 
the  flight  of  either  queens  or  drones  must  extend  much  farther 
than  is  generally  imagined,  and  that  drone  influence  may  extend 
over  a  greater  area  than  I  had  previously  deemed  possible. 

About  the  second  week  in  August  1  drove  a  stock  of  con- 
demned bees,  which  was  fully  two  miles  distant  from  my  own 
apiary.  During  the  operation  I  was  much  surprised  at  finding 
a  portion  of  them  distinctly  marked  Ligurisns.  Although  the 
bees  which  bore  the  distinctive  mark  were  in  a  decided  minority 
(prohably  not  more  than  one-tenth)  as  com]pared  with  the 
common  inhabitants  of  the  hive,  thej  were  sufficiently  numerous 
to  negative  the  idea  which  first  occurred  to  me — that  they  might 
possibly  be  the  remains  of  a  band  of  foragers  from  my  own 
apiary  which  had  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign, 
snd  }iad  cast  in  their  fortunes  with  a  native  colony.  The  next 
hypothesis  was  that  the  queen  (which  was  a  joung  one,  the 
stock  having  thrown  two  swanns  during  the  summer)  might 
have  been  impregnated  by  one  of  my  Liffurian  drones,  which 
would,  of  course,  at  <moe  eiplam  the  whoto  affiur;  but  looking 


at  the  distance  which  separated  the  two  apiaries,  and  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  there  were  probably  some  thousands  of 
drones  in  the  four  or  five  colonies  which  formed  the  apiary  at 
the  time  the  Isst  swarm  issued,  of  which  some  hundreds  still 
survived  in  two  adjoining  stocks,  this  hypothesis  appeared  almost 
as  improbable  as  the  one  which  had  first  occurred  to  me. 
Being  extremely  unwilling  to  leave  this  mystery  unsolved,  I 
took  especial  care  of  the  queen,  and  presented  her  with  a  tew 
workers  to  my  friend  Mr.  Fox,  who  succeeded  in  placing  her  at 
the  head  of  one  of  his  stocks.  On  the  16th  ult.,  I  received  a 
no'ie  from  him,  in  which  he  tells  me  that  Ligurians  have  made 
their  appearance  in  the  hive  to  which  he  had  introduced  her. 
This  appears  to  settle  the  point,  and  proves  beyond  question 
that  drone  influence  may  make  itself  felt  at  a  distance  of  fully 
two  miles. — A  DbTonshibe  Beb-kespeb. 


AGE  OF  THE  QUEEN  BEE. 

Eyebt  apiarian  should  know,  as  far  as  is  practicable  at  least, 
the  age  of  every  queen  in  his  apiary. 

Those  who  depend  upon  natural  swarming  may  save  them- 
selves much  trouble,  and  frequently  the  loss  of  a  swarm,  by 
knowing  the  age  of  their  queens }  or^from  which  stock  to  expect 
a  queen  that  will  not  fly,  which  she  seldom  fails  to  do,  except 
when  enfeebled  by  age. 

When  a  swarm  issues,  if  the  queen  is  too  old  to  fly,  she  drops 
to  the  ground,  and,  if  not  picked  up  and  put  with  the  swarm,  is 
usuallj  lost,  and  the  swarm  returns  to  the  hive,  and  must  wait 
the  same  length  of  time  that  would  be  requisite  to  bring  out  a 
second  swarm ;  and  sometimes  will  not  come  out  at  all. 

If  the  apiarian  does  not  expect  a  feeble  queen,  the  swsrm  will 
generally  return  to  the  old  hive  before  he  is  aware  that  she  cannot 
fly.     Then  his  only  alternative  is,  if  he  finds  her,  to  return  her 
to  the  hive,  and  she  will  generally  come  out  agaiu  the  nfxt  day,  . 
if  the  weather  is  fair. 

The  queen  will  fly  until  she  is  four  years  old.  At  four  she  is 
too  much  enfeebled,  and  wiU  generally,  perhaps  always,  fail  to 
fly,  though  her  wings  may  appear  to  be  whole.  There  may  be 
instances  when  a  queen  will  fail  to  fly  from  some  other  cause ; 
but  such  very  seldom  occurs  in  natural  swarming.  The  old 
queen  is  sometimes  destroyed  and  a  young  one  substituted.  In 
such  a  case  the  queen  might  flv  when  she  is  supposed  to  be  too 
old  to  do  so.  When  such  an  instance  occurs,  I  call  her  one-year- 
old,  presuming  that  the  old  queen  has  been  changed  off  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

I  will  give  my  method  of  knowing  the  age  of  the  queen. 

An  old  stock  that  cast  a  swarm  last  year,  or  an  after-swarm 
last  year,  will  have  a  queen  one-vear  old. 

I  mark  mj  hives  thus  :  if  a  first  swarm,  on  the  15th  day  of 
June, — 

Ist.  June  15th,  1861 — 1.  If  an  after-swarm,  thus :  2nd, 
June  15th,  1861. 

The  first  figure  1  denotes  a  first  swarm,  then  the  date,  the  las 
figure  denotes  the  age  of  the  queen. 

A  figure  2  denotes  a  secona  swarm,  of  course  a  young  quoen. 

The  hive  from  which  this  swarm  came,  I  mark  thus  : — 

1,  June  15lh,  1861,  in  another  or  different  place  on  the  hive, 
so  that  I  canreadily  distinguish  this  from  the  mark  at  hiving. 

By  referring  lo  this  simple  record  on  my  hive,  I  am  not  at  a 
loss  to  know  when  to  expect  a  queen  that  will  not  fly. — C.  CoE, 
Union  Springs^  N.Y.  — (American  Bee  Journal.) 

[The  foregoing  suggestions  are  of  value.  The  age  of  queens  is, 
without  doubt,  a  very  important  point  in  bee-keeping,  and  should 
be  noted  wherever  practicable.  Independent  of^  this,  there  is  a 
very  great  variation  in  the  breeding  powers  of  different  queen 
bees,  and  every  endeavour  should  therefore  be  made  to  furnish 
stocks  with  queens  of  the  greatest  degree  of  fecundity.  It  is  in 
this  respect  that  I  have  found  Ligurian  queens  excel  all  others. — 
A  Devonbhibe  Bee-keeper.] 


APIARIAN  NOTES. 

Ix  answer  to  your  excellent  correspondent,  "ADEVONSHmE 
Bee-kbbpeb,*'  I  have  grave  doubts  that  a  virgin  queen  lays 
drone  eggs.  From  analogy  take  the  wild  bees,  or  humble  bees 
as  they  are  vulgarly  called.  The  queen  mother  of  all  the  genus  of 
Bombi,  at  least  to  the  number  of  fifteen  species — all  social  bees, 
which  Uve  in  more  or  leas  numben  in  communities — the  queen 
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m^her  of  the  whole  of  these  is  imprecated  between  the  middle 
of  J'tdj  ^nd  the  end  of  August,  in  England,  and  she  remains  in  a 
dormant  state  in  the  earth  after  impregnation  until  the  following 
March  or  April.  She  commences  nidification  generally  firom 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  May.  In  most 
seasons  the  first  workers  appear  abont  twenty-five  days  after  the 
comb  is  made,  generally  only  one  br  two  at  first.  Towards  the 
last  week  in  June,  and  sometimes  a  fortnight  later,  the  males 
appear,  and  immediirtely  after  the  yom^  females,  whieh  are 
the  founders  of  the  colonies  of  the  foUcwing  year.  These 
latter  are  impregnated  by  the  drones,  and  only  one  impreg- 
nation erer  takes  place,  the  efiects  of  which  last  until  the 
whole  of  the  beeS  we  hat<^ed  in  the  succeeding  summer. 
The  workers  and  males  of  all  these  speefes  perish  before  winter 
commences. 

As  the  "  DxYOKSHiBE  Bbs-eebpbb  **  is  one  of  the  new  school, 
I  strongly  recommend  him  to  get  a  bee-book  published  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  HUish  about  ifty  yeaes  ago,  in  which  that  gentle- 
man throws  overboard  all  the  theory  of  the  immortal  Huber  by 
a  stroke  of  his  pen.  Mr.  Huish  insists  that  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  the  queen  mother  and  the  drone^  "  that  the 
aura"  of  the  drone  fecundates  the  eggs,  but  that  the  queen  has 
the  power  of  laying  all  the  eggs  both  of  drones  and  workers, 
and,  of  course,  queens  (which  in  pjrecedence  I  ought  to  have 
mentioned  first).  He  then,  I  am  sorry  to  say  (de  mortuis  nil 
nin  verum),  enters  into  a  lon^  tirade  against  poor  Mr.  Huber 
for  many  pages,  condemning  Uie  whole  of  his  work  as  an  im- 
position on  the  gullability  of  the  public.  Mr.  Huish's  work  is  a 
rery  oomprehensiTe  one,  and,  I  tnink,  contains  more  matter  of 
one  sort  and  another  than  almost  a6y  of  the  sort  extant. 

Should  a  hive  lose  its  queen  and  no  concision  take  place  in 
oonsequence,  depend  upon  it  there  is  another  young  queen  in 
embryo,  or  one  ready  to  take  her  place.  This  must  have  been 
the  case  in  the  account  giren  by  the  "DEVoyBHiBS  Bbe- 
XEEPER  "  in  a  late  Kumber  of  The  JoimvAL  op  Hobticijltttbi. 

Water  ought  to  be  given  to  bees  from  the  middle  of  March 
until  the  end  of  the  swarming  season,  as  they  require  water 
only  during  the  great  breeding  ieason.  I  have  found  the  easiest 
method  is  to  use  a  moderate  stone  trough  filled  with  pebbles  to 
the  brim,  or  pieces  of  wood  floating  at  the  top  of  uie  water. 
The  wood  should  cover  nearly  the  whole  surface.  I  hare 
noticed  frequently  that  fresh  rain  water  is  preferred  to  pure 
spring  water,  by  tne  eagerness  with  which  the  oees  settle  on  the 
leaves  of  plants  or  trees  after  rain,  even  near  the  usual  place—the 
trough  mtended  for  them.  Where  there  are  nice,  gravelly, 
shallow,  running  brooks,  there  is  no  occasion  to  offer  water. 

One  of  your  correspondents  Is  puzzled  at  Mr.  Taylor's  descrip- 
tion of  a  good  bee  country,  jftiere  is  little  obscurity  in  the 
statement.  What  Mr.  Taylor  means  is,  1  think,  quite  true— that 
a  rather  poor  country,  such  as  is  found  in  parts  of  Dorsetshire 
and  Hampshire,  where  there  is  abundance  of  heath,  is  better 
adapted  for  bees  than  a  highly  cultivated  country  without 
heath,  although  the  land  may  be  let  for  double  the  sum  or 
more.  Parts  of  Hampshire  near  the  New  Forest  will  support 
many  more  bees  than  the  richest  tracts  which  can  be  found. 
There  are  heath  and  white  clover  in  abundance,  and  numerous 
wild  flowers,  trees  of  all  sorts,  and  honeydew,  &c 

The  honey  of  the  past  summer  is  of  excellent  quality  ;  1  do  not 
remember  to  have  tasted  better. 

The  finest  honey  I  ever  met  with  was  in  the  north  of  Devon, 
and  it  was  at  the  end  of  a  showery  summer — 1849. 

I  hope  soon  to  read  a  favourable  report  of  the  Ligurian  bees 
firom  some  correspondent,  and  detailed  particulars  as  to  the 
Quality  and  quantity  of  honey  taken  from  some  of  the  most 
flourishing  stocks.  From  the  appearances  and  the  southemly 
and  westerly  winds  continuing  over  the  equinox,  We  may  expect 
a  mild  winter  very  unlike  the  last. — H.  W.  Newmak,  SfilMde, 
Cheltenham. 


VARIETIES. 

Apple  DuifPLiNOS. — In  every  paper  you  will  see  some  time  or 
other  the  query,  How  can  I  make  light  pot^pie  ?  How  can  I 
make  light  apple  dumplings  ?  And  certainly  I  had  rather  go 
hungry  a  little  while  than  eat  the  slices  of  "  specific  gravity,"  I 
have  before  now  masticated  for  politeness  sake.  Some  time  sinee 
I  promised  to  give  our  way  of  making  apple  dumplings  which  is 
as  follows :— Having  pared  and  thinly  sliced  the  apple,  I  rub 
butter  in  ttte  flour  neaHy  enough  for  an  ordinary  pie-crust ; 
mix  a  little  soda  in  some  water,  and  potn*  enough  in  some  butter- 


milk to  make  it  foam-^Any  more  than  this  is  injuHons  $  now 
moisten  the  crust  about  as  soft  as  ordinary  biscuit,  roll  ontacd 
butt^  it  over  lightly,  then  doable  liowee  once  and  repeat.  Fat  in 
no  more  apples  than  the  crust  will  easily  lap  over  oii,  and  two  small 
dumplings  are  bettor  than  one  large  one,  as  tUey  are  more  eseOy 
got  into  a  bag,  and  take  less  time  in  cooking.  When  the  fruii 
is  cooked  the  pastry  is  done,  and  the  tame  of  cooking  must  be 
regulated  aco<Hdingly.  If  we  cook  the  fruit  before  putting  it  jb, 
half  an  hour  is  sufficient  to  boil  an  ordinary-sized  dumphzig 
made  in  this  way^  though  in  roll-form  two  hours  «re  neoessary. 
Pudding-bags  rsmi  be  kept  sweet  and  clean,  dipped  in  boiling 
water  and  well  floured  on  the  inside  before  using.  A  good  sauoe 
to  be  eaten  with  afitple  dtmaipUngs  is  as  fellows  : — To  a  pint  of 
boiling  water  add  a  good  slice  of  butter,  half  a  nutmeg  grsted, 
two  taUe-spooBsful  of  flour,  previously  mixed  in  cold  water, 
and  half  a  tea-spoonful  extract  of  temon,  with  a  oofibe-ci^)  fiill 
of  white  sugar  $  boil  one  minute.  As  far  as  my  experience  has 
gone^  heavy  apple  dumplings  are  <>wing  to  too  much  cooking,  or 
want  of  enott^  shoitening,  or  perhaps  a  poor  fire,  and  watG*  not 
boiling  to  start  with.^^-4£.  J.  STEPHXirBON. — {Prmrie  Farwtr^ 
Whitewash. — Whiteww^is  one  of  the  most  vifliAble  srtidai 
in  the  world  when  properly  applied.  It  prevents  not  only  the 
decay  of  wood,  bat  oonducee  greatly  td  the  healthineea  ef  aO 
buildings,  whether  of  wood  or  stone.  Outbuildings  and  fcnesi 
when  not  painted  sheuM  be  luppiied  onee  or  twice  «my  ynr 
with  a  good  coat  of  whitewash,  whicli  should  be  prepared  in  the 
following  way : — ^Take  a  dean,  water-tight  barrel  or  other  suitaUe 
cask,  and  put  into  it  half  a  bushel  of  lime.  Blake  it  by  pouting 
water  over  it  boiling  hot^  and  in  mifioient  quantitv  to  cover  it 
5  inches  deep,  and  stir  it  briskly  till  thorou^y  slsked.  When 
the  slaking  has  been  eflbcted^  disserve  it  in  water,  and  add  2  lbs. 
of  sulphate  of  £ni(^  and  1  lb.  of  eommon  salt.  ^Hifse  will  cave 
the  wash  to  hatden,  snd  prevent  its  cracking,  whi<^  gi^M  n 
unseemly  appearance  to  the  work.  If  desirable,  %  heautifol 
cream  c^our  may  be  oommunicBted  to  the  above  wash  by  adding 
8  lbs.  of  yellow  ocre ;  or  a  good  pearl  or  lead  colour  by  the  addi- 
tion of  lamp,  vine,  or  ivory  black.  For  liawn  oololir,  add  4fts. 
of  umber,  Turkish  or  Ammean  (the  latter  is  the  cheapest),  1  lb. 
of  Indian  red  and  1  lb.  of  common  kanpUaok.  l\»r  a  oommon 
stone  colour,  add  4  lbs.  of  raw  umber  and  2  lbs.  of  lampblic^. 
This  wash  may  be  apniied  with  a  eommon  whitewash-bmh, 
and  will  be  found  much  sbpeiAor  both  in  appearanoo  aid  din«- 
bility  to  common  whitew>ash.*--( Citem.  Gazette,) 

BUTTSBHILK    POB    IG^APK    IK    CtelOESVfl.-s— A   CC^TTiBBpondent 

says,  "  Feed  chickens  with  plenty  of  Indian  meal  made  into  a 
dough  with  sour  buttermilk,  snd  they  will  not  be  troubled  with 
the  gapes." — {Qeiieeee  Fixtmer.) 


yew 

feed 


OUB  LETTEE  BOX. 

Cut  IK  A  DaAXB*s  Poor  {Poultry  /Vmdier).^Wash  the  eat  of  the 
drake's  foot  tboroaghlr,  and  be  sure  yon  leave  no  stone  or  pebble,  not  the 
smallest,  in  it ;  If  yon.'do  it  will  filter.  If  there  is  iaflmminatftni  ponltice  H ; 
if  there  is  not,  tie  up  in  leather,  and  let  the  bird  walk  onl^  on  the  fTaaa. 
It  will  soon  be  well. 

CocHiir-CHiyA  HiK  wot  Latino  (rocWn),—  Ko  one  who  wishes  for  a  food 
Snpply  of  eggs  keeps  a  Cochttt-Chiha  hen  after  she  Is  one  year  old.  Tour 
beta  is  three  years  Snd  a  half,  and  is  becominfr  irerthlees.  Yon  might  oitt 
the  Indian  oera  fren  your  poultzy  diet.  Barley,  oata,  and  potatoes  weald 
be  better. 

Patbmt  Cattlb  Food  {A  8uh»eriber).—t(  you  give  your  cattle  the  best 
meal,  and  the  best  oil  cake,  yon  Will  fatten  them  quite  as  fast,  and  rery 
much  cheaper,  as  you  eontd  with  aay  patent  food. 
TovKo  Mjtls  BknM  Dtnro  (X.  B.).—li  to  a  oomaMa  oec*irea<!te  for 
mng  birds  to  die  aboat  thettonlting  time.  I  think  it  often  arisee  htm 
feedinff  them  on  too  heating  or  exciting  food,  such  as  rape  and  hempaeed. 
It  is  like  pampering  the  appetite  of  a  child  on  hot  and  highli-»plced  food 
and  brandy  sanee.  Plain,  nutHUone,  Unslimnlatteg  diet  will  prednee  a 
strong,  healthy  eeaBUtotioB,  end  enable  the  birds  to  aMuH  witheat  «A- 
culty.— B.  P.  B. 

Fbediwo  Bkks— MowTtRi  if  BEi-iTivia  (A.  XT.),- My  bwd  did  quite  tl 
well  last  winter  oh  suptir  utitJ  water  :ih  they  could  tpmIMj'  b»Tf  dtuie  on 
honey.  I  gave  no  spf  cittc  quontitv  t^  vmU  h^v^,  bnt  ft^l  ntitil  ih^y  •«»» 
heavy  erough  to  staiart  tbr  winlt*.     l  y^ar-  cerlnLrily  nrntb  unm.rwi  by  Ae 

Sresence  oi  internal  moisiore,  bat  drt  ncit  Wiip^c  Oie  nuaii  ty  of  th«  foai 
ad  any  Influence  upon  iliis  t\\\.  I  rnn  qtiitc  undqtVcJtd  ai  to  the  best 
plan  of  getting  rid  cr  il  T^Bt  objfct  to  Trniilattou  duiihg  wiMiar.  M 
nrasentl  aToid  largt^  ti  imi  i^^^  and  aUow  only  imt  in  eiteli  boB,  t* 
Intend  trying unpaiah  .J  h..>.  iMiot  ^xKi-dingMven-etiFtitM  of  tttndi  i~ ' 
and  with  efficient  extern u J  iruitetion.  1  fwMy  ngrt^p  wfth  yen  ns  to  the 
superiority  of  LlgnHan  bee^.-A  LVjuisPHiiaBifc-xttrEB. 

SiLKWORX^s  Boas  {F.  W.  Tn-^h^—'th^t^  fth*  CfMnmoii)  msyb*  botiBtl 
at  some  of  the  shops  in  CJovMit  Ojirdi-n  Murket.  We  do  not  know  whff« 
thoee  of  the  AUanthns  siUf^oi  m  are  to  Iw  btiypht.  Seedi  are  bfft  BP»t  to 
Australia  in  separate  «ir.ia;i  caaraia  Wgs  tao  paper)  each  vuuenAed  by 
Itidf  from  the  celling  o!  a  eabtai.  ^^ 
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filtkkCY   CALCI^bA't^. 


Day 


Day  I 

«f    t         OCTOBER  15^21,  WBl. 
Week. 


l^'Uimfc  ITBAB  I.OKtK»r  tN   1800. 


Beroineter.      Thermom.l  Wiird. 


Rain  in 
Inches. ' 


Blsea. 


To  Polymnia  uvedalia. 

w  1  LlHtria  pntofla. 

Tli  ArbtituBtmedo. 

F  I  St.  Lvkx. 

S  I  Serratula  quinquefolia. 

Suit  .  21  SUHBAT  ATTEll  TrWITY. 

li  I  Sun's  declin.ioo  46' «. 


29.7r.8- 29.500 
'  29.(568-20.174 
,  29.9M-29.858 
19.760-25>.'W2 
29. 70 1— 29.491 
30.008—29.874 
80.206-30.001 


,  der.  deg. 

H-48 

s.\r. 

5f-40 

S.W. 

68 -«7 

w. 

56-45 

8.W, 

60-41 

8.W. 

58-27 

V. 

57-81 

8.W. 

•29 
*01 
•18 
•01 


'  m.  h. 
26Af6 

28  6 

29  6 
31  6 
33  6 
35  6 
86  6 


fltm 
Sets. 


m.  h. 
6af5 
4  5 
1      5 

IV 

57  4 
55  4 
53      4 


Moon 

Rises     Moon's 
and  Sets     Age. 


m.  h.l 
51  2  ; 
59  3  , 
7  5 
rises  ' 
46  a  4  I 
12  5  I 
48      5 


11 
12 
13 
O 
15 
16 
17 


Clock 
before  ! 
Son.    I 


Drfyof 
Year. 


m.  s. 

14  11 

14  24 

14  36 

14  48 

14  59 

15  9 
15  19 


I  288 
289 
200 
,  291 
I  292 
I  293 
I    294 


iMstROBOLOOT  OF  THB  Wxiiv — At  Chiswltili,  from  obserratkms  daring  the  last  thirty-four  years,  the  averafe  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  theae  days  are  58.7^  and  41=»  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  76%  oooorred  on  the  14th  in  1845;  and  the  lowest  eold,  22% 
tfn  the  19th  in  1843.     During  the  period  130  days  were  fine,  and  on  108  rain  fell. 


VARIEOATION,  OROSS-BREEDINO,  AN© 
MULINO  OF  PLANTS. 

T  18  only  recently  that 
my  attention  was  di- 
rected to  your  maga- 
zine for  animadver- 
sions on  an  article  I 
had  written  in  a  co- 
temporary,  on  the  va- 
riegation in  the  leaves 
of  plants ;  and  having 
now  possessed  myself  of  the 
whole  Numbers  of  your  current 
volume,  I  have  read  with  ili- 
terest  the  vet^y  ably  written 
aCrtiel^  of  rtiOse  who  have  so  animadverted  on  the  remarks 
I' made,  and  also  with  still  highe'r  interest  the  doctrines 
of  Mr.  Beaton  on  the  same  subject.  However  much  I 
laMi^nt  to  stand  opposed  to  so  eminent  an  authority  as 
Mr.  Beaton^  whose  vast  experience  and  great  powers  of 
observation  entitle  his  opinions  to  mucb  respect ;  yet  as 
he,  and  he  only  so  far  as  I  can  see,  maintains  the  belief 
and  asserts  it  as  doctrine  not  to  be  gainsayed  that  varie- 
gation is  not  disease,  I  do  humbly  demur  to  that  assertion, 
and  adhere  to  the  views  I  adopted— that  it  is. 

I  cannot  appeal  like  Mr.  Beaton  to  the  experience  of 
for^  years,  bnt  I  can  do  so  to  at  least  half  that  tern, 
datitfg  which  time  I  have  made  no  «nd  of  experiments 
wM«fa,  if  One-tenth  of  them  bad  •succeeded,  would  have 
^tteiWr  to  establish' the  Lamarckian  doctrine  so  tec'dntly 
rtvived  by  Mr.  Darwin — that  all  phmts  now  so  diversified 
had  their  begrnnin'gs  in  a  ffew  original  forms.  How 
imi)ressed  with  this  belief  I  laboured  to  establish  it,  by 
trying  to  unite  races  and  genera  verv  distantly  allied,  I 
wovld  now  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  in  detail.  Bnt 
d£  this  again. 

How  stands  the  question,  and  how  stand  opinions  for 
variegation  being  health  or  disease  P 

llie  opinions  of  an  ''Olp  Showman,"  which  1  generally 
^dorsea  bv  my  own  views,  have  been  animadverted  on 
as  I  have  6bserved,  not  controverted  by  the  other  writers 
who  give  evidence,  or  offer  remarks  on  the  question. 

"Nickebbob"  (whv  should  men  who  write  so  well  as 
" NiCKEBBOB,"  an  "Old  Showman," or  "G.,"  not  give 
their  names  in  full?)  no  doubt  sets  out  holding  with 
dfefrt-ence  *'  that  variegation  is  not  disejise ;"  and  he  cites 
the  ease  of  '*  the  variegated  Pelargonium  Flower  of  the 
Day "  not  being  a  seedling,  as  an  **  Old  Showman  " 
believed,  but  a  sport,  or  if  he  will  have  it  so,  a  diseased 
branch  of  a  ^(farlet  Geranium  whose  history  was  known, 
ted  from  which  he,  "  Nickebbob,"  once  raised  a  batch 
of  fteedlfngs,  every  one  of  which  "was  variegated  or 
diseased  from  the  seed-lobes.**  This  I  can  perfectly  well 
nttdwrstand.  It  is  the  common  case  of  a  diseased  pwent 
transmitting  its  taint  to  the  progeny,  of  which  we  have 
iB9tam;es  evwy  day  as  well  in  the  animal  as  in  the 
vegetable  ICOrld.  fie  next  notices  my  own  experiment 
of  seedlings  raised  between  the  white-flowered  and  the 
No.  29.— Vol.  IL,  New  Sbsib0. 


scarlet-flowered  Greraniums  as  adverse  to  my  own  views, 
and  as  tiding  to  show  that  variegation  is  not  disease. 
But  may  not  disease  be  in  the  root  as  well  as  in  the 
branch,  in  the  seed  as  well  as  in  the  leaf?  That  is  what 
I  contend  for,  and  I  do  think  my  experiment  repeated, 
be  it  remembered,  and  with  like  results  both  times,  proves 
it,  and  Mr.  Beaton  to  this  extent  confirms  the  fact,  that 
the  disease  or  affection,  for  he  disputes  disease,  is  in  the 
pollen.  My  white-flowered  Pelargoniinn  was  the  first  of 
all  its  race  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of.  It  was  given  to  me 
as  a  white-flowered  variety  of  the  common  Scarlet  Gera- 
nium, and  I  believed  it  to  have  been  accidentally  raised 
from  seed,  just  as  the  Venus  victrix,  or  first  white- 
flowered  Fuchsia  was  obtained ;  no  one  could  tell  how. 
But  I  do  not  know,  and  cannot  vouch  for  its  origin.  If 
it  was  in  itself,  by  whatever  law,  a  departure  rrom  its 
kindred  in  the  flower,  might  not  a  like  departure  be 
transmitted  to  the  foliage  of  its  progeny  ?  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  certainly  originated  in  the  pollen— t.e.,  in  the 
male,  and  not  in  the  female  parent ;  for  when  the  cross 
was  inverted,  and  the  white-flowered  kind  made  the  seed- 
bearer,  the  healthy  pollen  of  Tom  Thumb  was  attested  in 
the  unbroken  verdure  of  the  seedlings,  no  malaffection 
ensuing  from  the  taint  or  disease  (supposing  it  present) 
in  the  seed- bearer.  This  is  a  fiact,  if  it  be  not  a  law, 
worthy  of  being' recorded,  and  I  rejoice  to  be  at  one  with 
Mr.  Beaton  upon  it.    But  to  proceed. 

In  this  experiment  "Nickbbbob**  can  maintain  nothing 
against  disease  being  the  cause  of  variegation.  I  agree 
with  him  the  result  is  remarkable. 

I  am  not  to  dispute  the  indelible  nature  of  variegation 
in  some  plants,  though  it  is  far  from  permanent  in  all,, 
and  I  know  of  none  where  4t  is  more  fixed  than  in  the 
Arundo  donax,  var.  versicolor,  or  common  Gardener's 
Garters,  a  plant  whose  variegation,  I  believe,  no  cultiva- 
tion will  eradicate.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  this  is 
set  down  by  Loudon,  I  presume  correctly,  as  a  sport  of 
3  feet  in  height  of  the  true  Arundo  donax,  which  ne  sets 
down  as  10  feet  hi^h.  Now,  if  this  do  not  instruct  disease 
in  the  striped  variety,  it  establishes  a  great  shortcoming 
in  the  vigour  which  characterises  the  non-yariegatea 
original  species. 

And  this  brings  me  to  notice  the  very  candid,  and  I 
think  just  comments  offered  by  your  other  correspondent 
•*G,'*  who,  though  following  suit  to  "  Nickebbor/'  frankly 
admits  "one  tiling  which  may  go  far  to  support  Mr. 
Anderson's  views,  and  that  is — that  variegation  is,  I 
believe,  invariably  accompanied  with  a  considerable  dimi- 
nution in  vigour  of  growth.**  I  do  hold  with  "  G."  that 
this  fact  is  invariable.  Let  any  one  look  at  a  variegated 
plant,  and  compare  it  with  its  non- variegated  congener, 
cr  with  the  leaves  of  a  stray  shoot  (which  may  often  be 
found  on  a  variegated  plant)  having  leaves  of  unvaried 
green,  and  compare  their  separate  aspects,  he  will  find 
the  green  tree  or  shoot  possessed  of  a  vigour  and  full 
development  of  leaf  which  are  not  in  the  variegated  one. 
On  going  round  our  Botanic  Gtir'den  here  lately,  with 
Mr.  McNab,  the  curator,  I  observed  a  striking  instance 
of  this  in  a  variegated  Oak,  a  tree  of  some  10  feet  or 
No.  681.— Vol.  XXVI.,  Old  Sebies. 
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12  feefc  high,  and  well  spread  on  the  top,  no  great  dimen- 
Bi'ons  for  an  Oak  certainij,  the  leavei  of  which  were  all  less 
or  more  attenuated,  and  as  if  nipped  ronnd  the  edees,  the  true 
outline  being  deficient  in  all  oi  them.  But  amid  the  varie- 
gation, there  arose  a  shoot  or  two  of  deep  verdure,  and  here  the 
leaves  were  entire,  and  about  twice  the  size  of  the  variegated 
ones.  The  case  is  common  over  all  or  most  variegated  plants, 
insomuch  so,  that  but  for  the  high  authority  arrayed  against  mj 
views,  or  the  viewf  which  1  endorsed,  I  would  have  left  the 
question  to  its  fate,  or  its  own  solution. 

But  I  must  cite  the  testimony  of  no  less  a  witness  than  Mr. 
Beaton  himself  to  support  my  views.  He  tells  us  (page  312) 
what  Mr.  Standish  has  done,  and  can  do  among  Bhododendrons 
in  this  way,  that  he  can  cross  these,  great  and  small,  "  down  or 
up  to  the  verge  of  variegation,  and  until  there  is  not  a  particle 
of  colour  in  the  leaves,  and  no  art  of  man  can  grow  the  seedlings ; 
yet  every  one  of  them  is  in  perfect  health,  according  to  its  own 
degree  of  existence."  Now  this  is  just  what  I  contend  for.  If 
Mr.  Standish  cannot  get  these  blanched  shoots  to  grow,  it  is 
just  what  I  learned  from  his  own  lips  not  long  since  when  he 
visited  me  here,  and  what  my  own  experience  taught  me  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  when  I  got  some  shoots  entirely  blanched 
among  the  vari^ated  batch  of  crossed  seedling  Peiargoniums 
referred  to,  which,  as  they  made  no  progress  on  the  plant,  I 
tried,  but  tried  in  vain,  to  strike  as  cuttings.  Truly  this  looks 
very  like  disease.  It  is  a  pure  albino,  whose  unhappy  state  in 
the  human  family,  few,  I  presume,  regard  as  anythmg  but  as 
diseased. 

But  I  will  not  fall  out  with  Mr.  Beaton,  "  Niceebbob,"  or 
'*  0."  about  names.  We  are  all  at  one  as  to  the  main  thine — 
that  if  it  is  not  disease  it  is  an  affection  of  the  plant  entaihng 
impaired  vigour,  and,  I  hold,  diminished  growth,  whose  true 
cause,  whether  originating  in  the  seed  or  occurring  in  the 
branch,  it  is  alike  desirable  to  have  ascertained ;  for  there  is 
at  present  a  rage  for  th^se  variegated  things,  and  if  the  laws 
which  produce  or  affect  them  can  be  clearly  shown,  then  it  will 
be  profitable  to  some  and  instructive  to  all  to  know  them. 

I  had  gone  on  thus  far  when  your  new  Part  for  August 
reached  me,  and  there  I  found  a  much  higher  and  more  reliable 
evidence  given  to  the  same  effect  with  my  own  in  the  excellent 
article  by  Dr.  Morren,  whose  very  searching  investigations  must 
settle  the  question  thus  far — that  variegation  is  disease;  for, 
after  going  over  M.  Sageret*s  conclusions,  some  of  which  may  be 
exceptionable,  he  sums  up  by  observing,  "  After  this  exposition 
of  facts  variegation  may  be  regarded  as  a  malady."  The  various 
causes  assigned  by  M.  Sageret— such  as  the  seed  being  too  old, 
imperfectly  ripe,  or  defective  in  conformation,  or  that  impreg- 
nation was  imperfect  by  immature  pollen,  &c. — all  necessarily 
infer  that  variegation  is  the  result  of  disease,  or  imperfection  of 
some  sort  in  the  seed,  where  it  originates  in  the  seedling.  This 
very  scientific  paper  must  be  held  to  close  all  further  debate ; 
yet  the  causes  which  produce  sych  results  are  still  a  mystery, 
whose  solution  the  practical  physiologist  has  still  to  make  out, 
the  way  to  which  certainly  has  been  made  less  difficult  by  the 
facts  and  experiments  communicated  in  the  papers  referred  to. 

I  had  intended,  ere  I  concluded  this  paper,  to  have  ^one  a 
little  into  the  subject  of  all-engrossing  interest  of  hybridising 
and  cross-breeding  of  plants,  upon  which  Mr.  Beaton  in  his 
recent  papers  has  thrown  much  light  and  communicated  many 
facts  known  to  few  if  any  before.  But  though  I  cannot  now  go 
into  the  subject,  I  may  take  it  up  at  a  future  time,  and  state 
some  results  of  my  own  manifold  experiences  in  this  way  ;  by 
many  of  which  I  will  corroborate  Mr.  Beaton,  though,  on  the 
whole,  what  I  hate  made  out  warrant  me  in  expecting  much 
stranger  things  to  be  accomplished  "  than  have  been  dreamt  of 
in  his  philosophy."  Pew  take  into  account  the  possibility  of 
doing  at  one  time  what  they  have  failed  to  do  at  another,  and  so 
abandon  in  disgust  experiments  which  may  have  oft  before  led 
only  to  disappointment.  The  patient  experimentalist  must  wait 
weeks  and  months  for  a  favourable  time.  In  my  article  in  Mr. 
M*Into8h*s  "Book  of  the  Ghirden,"*  I  insisted  upon  this 
being  studiously  watched  for  and  improved.  All  my  subsequent 
experience  confirms  me  more  and  more  in  that  view.  Few  such 
days  as  I  considered  fit  for  hybridising  (not  merely  crossing), 
occurred  in  this  bygone  summer,  and  scarcely  any  in  the  summer 
of  last  year.    Many  things  all  but  given  up  as  hopeless  I  would 

•  This  paper  will  be  foaad  in  the  "Book  of  the  Garden,"  pp.  819,  820, 
821,  322;  and  the  pntotioal  porUon  of  it  has  been  honoured  with  a  place 
in  pTofMM>r  Lindley's  last  ediUon  of  the  "Theory  of  Horticnltnre," 
pp.  496-494« 


resume  on  an  auspicious  day  (which  in  this  climate  are  tmlj 
like  angels*  visits) — a  day  not  of  strong  but  of  subdued  aunligh^ 
with  a  sky  so  charged  with  electricity  as  to  give  a  buoyancy  to 
the  spirits  and  elasticity  to  the  limbs— a  day  when  man,  and 
bird,  and  beast  are  in  their  most  joyous  mood — seize  such  a  day 
and  shun  *'  the  short  anthers  ;*'  and  Darwin  himself  might  yet 
take  heart  of  grace  and  do  something  to  sustam  his  own  doc- 
trines. These  doctrines  I  long  clung  to,  and  gave  up  <m\j  after 
hundreds  of  failures.  But  I  gave  expression  to  one  view  in  the 
paper  above  refierfed  to — in  the  "  Book  of  the  Garden,"  voL  il, 
page  320,  which  I  think  has  not  been  fully  if  at  all  regarded 
by  Mr.  Darwin  or  any  other  naturalist  bearing  closely  on  the 
subject  of  these  inquiries — namely,  the  gaps,  some  greater  and 
some  smaller,  which  occur  between  various  orders  of  plants. 
May  there  not  have  been,  ere  this  globe  suffered  from  so  many 
disruptions,  an  affinity  between  plant  and  plant,  which,  by  the 
losses  these  convulsions  occasioned,  is  now  also  broken  up  and 
so  creating  these  gulfs  between  which  have  given  rise  to  raoes^ 
genera,  and  species  of  all  the  various  dissimilar  forms  we  see 
around  us  ?  May  there  not,  too,  have  been,  in  the  early  stages 
of  this  world's  history,  a  very  different  state  of  atmosphcffie 
properties  from  what  now  obtains  more  favourable  to  the  ends 
in  question  ?  * 

Having  already  trespassed  on  your  space  so  fisr,  I  must  now 
draw  to  a  close.  Ere  I  do  so,  however,  I  must  congratulate 
and  compliment  Mr.  Beaton  on  his  discovery  about  the  **  ahicai 
anthers."  At  page  312  of  your  last  volume  he  observes,  **  In 
the  great  bulk  of  Scarlet  and  Horseshoe  Geraniums  there  are  but 
seven  stamens,  four  long  onee,  one  of  medium  lencth,  but  whidi 
is  often  wanting,  and  two  almost  sessile  like  the  anthers  of 
Wheat — that  is,  very  short  indeed,  and  opening  at  the  bottom, 
face  to  face.  Tliese  two  are  they  which  reduce  a  whole  lamily 
to  beggarr — first  to  dwarfs  or  Tom  Thumbs,  or,  better  still,  to 
Minimums,*'  &o.  I  cannot  express  how  much  I  was  taken  bj 
surprise  by  this  remarkable  enunciation ;  for  I  had  firom  time 
to  time,  for  ten  years  past  or  more,  been  drawn  to  consider  the 
purposes  of  these  short  stamens  in  the  races  of  the  Rhododendron, 
and  wrought  with  them  till  I  produced  the  very  results  Mr. 
Beaton  has  observed. 

The  Bhododeudron  Edgworthi  had  no  sooner  delighted  culti- 
vators with  its  lovely,  large,  sweet-scented  flowers,  than  the 
desire  beclime  general  to  transfer  its  rare  properties  into  a  dwarfer 
progeny.  And  many,  unhappily,  for  this  purpose  began  their 
operations  by  attempting  crosses  on  this  species.  The  results 
were  a  disappointment;  for  where  seeds  were  produced  the 
progeny  were  found,  I  beUeve  in  some  cases  only  after  many 
years,  to  be  pure  Edgworthi,  native  pollen  having,  perhaps^ 
by  means  of  insects  superseded  the  foreign  application.  I  fortu* 
tunately  started  on  the  proper  track,  and  made  the  orosaea 
with  its  pollen  on  the  other  species.  But  it  may  be  proper  and 
interesting  in  passing  here  to  mention,  that  though  I  have  of^en 
subsequently  tried  to  make  the  cross  upon  Edgworthi,  I  never 

•  I  took  thlii  view  in  the  article  referred  to  ("Book  of  the  Garden,** 
vol.  ii.,  pafre  319).  Nature,  as  conjectured  by  Linncens,  was  ooeupied  by 
but  a  few  original  t^pes  of  the  innumerable  v^etable  forma  which  have 
been  tranpinitted  to  us;  How  these  few  first  types,  if  that  great  authority 
was  right  in  that  belief,  have  beccime  varied  and  multiplied  from  olasi^s  to 
tribes,  from  tribes  to  genera,  and  from  genera  to  epeciea  and  endleaa 
vaiieties,  belongs  to  those  mysteries  of  Divine  agency  which  set  all  inquiry 
at  nought,  and  upon  which  it  were  equally  unprofitable  and  preaumptuoua 
at  the  present  time  to  speculate.  For  who,  entreating  of  each  a  adence, 
dare  invade  a  field  where  the  Omnipotent  evoked  no  aid  fh>m  man,  ere 
yet,  indeed,  man  was— while  the  sun.  and  skiey  influences,  and  the  whole 
hoet  of  insect  races  now  extinct,  were  perhaps  but  parts  of  the  ageodcs 
and  instrumentalitioa  by  which 

*<  With  herbs,  a^^d  plants,  and  fmitfnl  trees, 
The  new-formed  globe  He  crowned,'* 

and  made  it  fit  for  man's  use  and  habitation  ?  Who  can  speenlate  now  on 
theFC,  or  .hose  atmospberic  properties,  instinct  with  life,  under  wbo«e 
influence  man  grew  and  increased  in  strength  till  the  span  of  man's 
existence  extended  to  near  a  thousand  years— when  there  were  giants  on 
the  earth— 

'*  When  man  was  in  stature  as  towers  in  our  time. 
The  flrstborn  of  Nature,  and,  like  her,  sublime,'^ 

—a  life-giving  and  a  life-sustaining  Spirit  breathed  the  will  and  elTeoted 
the  puri>ose8  of  the  Creator  T  Perh  ps  a  larger  portion  and  a  more  genial 
form  of  electricity  than  now  obtains  may  have  imparted  a  principle  of 
higher  vitality  to  the  air,  and  through  that  medium  have  commonioated  • 
stronger  impulse  and  more  enduring  energies  to  both  animal  and  vefretable 
life.  This  may  or  mav  not  have  been ;  certain  it  is  that  a  change  has  uuen 
place.  Since  th«>  Deluge  the  vital  forces  have  been  greatly  weakened. 
Man  since  then  has  aearce  lived  a  tithe  of  his  former  term ;  and  the  vast 
exhumation  of  fossil  flora  bespeak  an  exuberance  and  vuiety  of  vegetation 
in  temperate  sones  that  have  no  parallel  at  the  present  day  even  in  tropieal 
r^iov. 
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•ucoeeded  in  getting  leeds  from  any  cross  so  attempted  upon 
that  most  nntraotable  species. 

I  began  mj  operations  on  another  pure  species  of  Dr.  Hooker's 
introduction — viz.,  B.  ciliatum,  botL  being  from  the  Sikkim 
ranges  of  the  Himalaya,  the  latter  having  all  the  fine  dwarf  habit, 
the  absence  of  which  is  the  great  fault  of  Bdgworthi,  a  straggling, 
ungainly  thing.  Well,  to  work  I  went,  and  as  my  great  aim 
was  to  make  tne  progeny  as  puny  as  possible,  1  purposely  used 
the  two  short  anthers  which  Mr.  Beaton  refers  to.  But  I  used 
long  as  well  as  short  stamens.  These  crosses,  which  were  efiected 
in  the  spring  of  1855,  took,  and  I  sowed  the  seeds  in  September 
snd  October  of  that  year.  There  were  five  separate  batches, 
marked  A,  B,  C,  Ac  Now,  of  the  taller-growing  kinds,  I  hare 
two  plants  set  with  flower-buds.  But  these  were  a  set  of  dwarfs, 
which,  with  all  my  care  never  raised  their  heads  abore  the  pots, 
•nd  these,  so  far  as  they  are  now  living,  creep  along  with  small 
tufts  of  foliage  on  the  siurface  of  the  pots,  pretty  enough  in  their 
way,  but  without  showing  the  least  appearance  of  bud  or  blostiom. 
Through  the  six  years  of  their  existence  the  tallest  have  got 
shifted ;  but  I  hare  no  doubt  they  are  the  pigmy  progeny  of  the 
short  stamens. 

Mr.  Beaton  as  the  first,  perhaps,  to  find  out,  and  certainly  the 
first  BO  far  as  I  know,  to  announce  this  strange  discovery,  is 
entitled  to  its  fuU  merit.  Its  full  value  has  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently tested.  For  although  I  have  produced  the  tiny  things  in 
the  Bhododendron  fiunily  which  he  has  done  vrith  Pelargonium, 
inquiry  should  not  stop  here.  And  for  my  part  I  did  not  limit 
nay  aim  merely  to  produce  by  them  more  dwarfish  plants  than 
the  parents.  Begarding  as  I  did,  the  pollen  of  these  small 
anthers  as  of  finer  particles  than  the  pollen  of  the  longer  and 
Itirger  ones,  I  used  it  as  a  provision  of  Nature's  own  suggesting, 
in  preference  to  the  latter  in  crossing  the  smaller  species  whose 
poilen-tubes  I  feared  might  not  admit  the  grosser  globules  of 
these  larger  anthers.  And  when  the  two  dwarf  stamens  failed,  I 
uaed  the  smallest  and  shortest  of  the  remaining  stamens.  I  still 
ding  to  the  belief  that  in  this  way  I  effected  crosses  in  which 
with  larger  anthers  I  should  have  failed.  I  look  on  them  as 
affording  the  chance  of  effecting  unions  with  remote  species  or 
genera— as  the  links,  in  short,  by  which  large  and  family  groups 
miieht  be  united.  These  were  in  the  days  of  my  Lamarckian 
notions  ;  and  the  recoil  consequent  on  the  failure  of  the  fanciful 
theories  I  then  indulged,  discouraged  me  from  pursuing  or  even 
recording  the  results  of  my  experiments  with  them.  I  did 
wrong  in  this,  and  fresh  trials  ought  yet  to  be  made ;  and  though 
these  odd  pair  of  tiny  stamens  are  peculiar,  perhaps,  to  iSie 
Pelargonia  and  Bhododendra,  yet  stamens  analogous  whose 
pollen  possesses  like  properties,  may,  be  found  in  other  races. 
The  experimenter  should  go  bit  by  bit,  and  never  despise  the 
day  of  small  things,  and  if  he  cannot  produce  a  mule  between  a 
Baspberry  and  a  Strawberry,  or  a  Currant  and  a  G-ooseberry  (I 
never  tried  the  latter),  let  him  try  the  muling  of  more  nearly 
allied  things.  I  do  not  despair  yet  of  producing  a  mule  between 
the  Blackberry  and  Baspberry.  I  made  the  effort  this  past 
summer,  but  my  experiment  was  marred  by  an  accident.  I 
certainly  did  try  for  a  mule  between  the  Bubus  idseus  and  the 
Strawberrj,  and  the  latter  with  Bubus  glabratus,  an  Andean 
species  which  I  alone  possess,  from  both  of  which  crosses  I  have 
yoong  plants,  the  Strawberry  being  the  seed-bearer  in  both. 
Though  the  seedlings  are  dissimilar  to  look  at,  I  cannot  vouch 
as  yet  for  the  crosses  being  true.  I  have  a  plant  of  the  former 
cross,  now  three  years  old,  which  has  never  yet  fruited.  The 
leaves  often  divide  into  four  instead  of  three  lobes,  and  the 
footstalks  are  much  more  wiry  or  shrubby  than  the  Strawberry. 
Here  Mjatt's  Pine  vras  the  seed-bearer.  There  seems  evidently 
a  variation  from  the  frmale  parent,  and  though,  certainly,  it  is 
most  like  the  Strawberry,  there  is  little  disposition  to  throw 
oiT  runners.  My  other  crosses  in  these  tribea  beins  of  this 
summer,  the  seedlings  are  too  young  to  hazard  any  opinion  about 
them. 

These  trials  may  suggest  similar  experiments  to  others.  This 
is  not  a  field  where  any  one  can  assign  a  definite  limit  bevond 
which,  in  some  favourable  season,  another  may  not  go,  and  none 
should  be  discouraged  hv  another's  failure.  Neither  should  the 
bold  experimentalut  follow  suit  to  the  most  enlightened.  As 
the  most  valuable  discoveries  in  medicine  have  been  made  by 
those  whom  the  faculty  <mll  quacks,  so  may  like  success  await 
those  who  here  adventure  somewhat  on  their  own  inventions. 
Yet  let  them  not  so  to  &r  extremes,  else  failure  and  vexation 
win  inevitably  be  the  fruit  of  theii  labours.— ISAAC  AiTDEBBON 
HxNBX,  Mof  Zodffe,  JVimt^^  Edmfmrgh. 


AJTNE  BOLEYN  AND  OTHEE  HIGHLY 
PEEFUMED  PINES. 

As  recently  as  1840,  which  seems  but  as  yesterday,  the  best  of 
all  the  spicy-scented  flowers,  the  most  wholesome  of  all  the 
scents  of  flowers  that  oue  could  get  for  love  or  money  for  Christ- 
mas-eve, was  one  sort  of  Dianthus,  a  cross-bred  Pink  between  a 
common  rose  Pink  and  a  deeper-coloured  single  seedling  of  a 
Carnation,  and  that  sort  was  called  Anne  Boleyn.  If  any  one 
would  give  me  now  a  pair  of  plants  of  that  Anne  Boleyn  I 
should  feel  very  much  obliged.  The  reason  I  want  it  is  this :  it 
was  the  very  best  cross  that  ever  was  raised  between  a  garden 
Pink  and  a  half-wild  Carnation,  as  ninety-nine  seedlings  out  of 
every  hundred  of  all  the  Carnation  seedUngs  I  ever  saw  might 
be  called.  I  want  to  cross  with  it  again  among  the  new  races 
of  English,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  Dianthuses,  unless  some  one 
with  more  leisure  should  volunteer  to  do  the  thing  for  me. 

We  English  florists  are  certainly  the  most  extravagant  class  of 
men  under  the  sun.  We  spend  no  end  of  time  and  money  to  get 
new  plants  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  We  increase  and  mul- 
tiply them  with  an  astonishing  rapidity,  and  we  cross  as  many 
"of  them  as  will  submit  to  the  process ;  and  the  moment  we  get 
hold  of  a  seedling  out  of  a  hundred  which  is  inclined  to  some 
strain  or  other,  which  some  one  or  other  of  us  has  a  fancy  for, 
away  go  the  ninety-nine  to  the  rubbish-heap,  and  the  pet  seedling 
has  more  indulgence  than  would  suffice  to  prove  that  ten  or 
twenty  of  the  seedlings  which  were  cast  out  in  the  hurry  had 
better  properties  in  bud,  so  to  speak,-  than  the  one  which  was 
made  choice  of,  because  its  properties  were  one  or  two  years 
sooner  out  of  bud^  and  flt  to  be  seen. 

It  is  not  money  or  skill  we  want  at  all — indeed,  we  have  too 
much  of  both  for  our  good;  what  we  want  is  patience  and 
industry  in  the  prosecution  of  races  of  garden  plants  for  improve- 
ment. '  There  is  not  one  class  of  plants  that  we  prosecute  for  im- 
provement, of  which  we  might  not  have  had  double  the  number 
of  sections,  or  strains,  or  class,  or  whatever  we  may  call  them, 
and  of  some  of  them  from  six  to  a  dozen  sections,  and  the  plants 
in  each  of  these  sections  might  ji^st  be  as  ^ood  as  those  we  now 
possess  or  have  possessed  in  a  single  stram.  These  multiplied 
sources  of  enjoyment  have  been  lost  to  us  for  our  want  of 
patience,  and  through  a  vitiated  taste,  which  expelled  every 
seedling  of  the  ninety  and  nine  because  they  did  not  seem  to  lis 
to  be  so  quick  in  showing  of  what  properties  and  proportions 
they  were  made  of. 

Dianthus  is  one  of  the  happy  families  to  which  we  lend  a 
helping  hand ;  but  like  all  the  rest  of  the  fumilies  which  enjoy  our 
support  and  patronage,  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the 
seedlings  are  sent  to  destruction  for  not  being  what  we,  or  some 
of  us,  pride  ourselves  in  rearing. 

Now,  be  it  known  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  of  all  the 
properties  of  which  flowers  can  be  possessed,  the  best  property 
that  any  of  the  race  of  Dianthus  can  ever  be  gifted  for  my 
own  eye  and  for  my  nosegay,  is  to  be  of  the  most  grateful, 
spicy,  or  aromatic  fragrance ;  and  the  next  property  to  that  is  a 
roost  pleasing  colour  ;  and  the  third  and  only  other  point  I  would 
insist  on,  or  be  thankful  to  obtain,  would  be  a  habit  of  perpetual 
blooming,  or  what  you  might  call  an  evere^reen  climbing  Moss 
Bose  wim  yellow  flowers.  Be  it  known,  also,  to  all  those  who 
do  not  happen  to  know  it  already,  that  Anne  Boleyn  Pink  b 
the  most  true  sweet  of  all  the  garden  Pink  races,  that  its  fra- 
grance is  a  confound  of  that  of  the  Clove  Carnation  and  tha 
wild  mountain  Pink,  called  plumosus,  which  wild  Pink  has  the 
most  genuine  Pink  scent  of  all  the  family,  as  the  Clove  is  cer- 
tainly and  better  known  to  be  the  most  gratefully  sweet  of  all 
the  Carnation  tribe.  And,  moreover,  Anne  Boleyn  is  the 
strongest  constitution  of  all  the  seedlings  we  yet  know  of  aa 
crosses  between  some  Pink  and  some  Csmation,  and  yet 
retaining  the  full  character  and  looks  of  a  garden  Pink  at  the 
same  time :  therefore,  if  Anne  Boleyn  produces  pollen,  or  if  it 
will  take  to  the  pollen  of  others,  it  would  not  be  going  back  a 
step  of  twenty  years  to  bring  it  up  now  for  cross-breeding,  but 
the  very  reverse. 

Scent  is  fast  filling  out  of  Dianthus,  or  out  of  the  Cloveworts, 
through  injudicious  crossing — I  mean  injudicious  in  the  sense  of 
scenting  a  flower.  The  Bose  is  in  peril  of  the  same  over- 
whelming misfortune.  A  Bose  without  a  thorn  and  without  scent 
might  do  very  well  for  a  fiishionable  flower-gardener,  but  it  would 
not  do  for  a  Bose  to  a  lady  or  to  a  laundrvmaid.  Just  so  with  a 
Pink  or  Carnation,  or  anything  that  might  come  from  the  union 
of  the  two,  and  that  ia  my  sole  reason  for  wiahiqg  a  croM  bout 
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'with  Axmi^  Bol^yn.  Bui  som^  long-b^Acled  fellaw  OU'  the  con- 
tinent has  been  two  or  three  years  before  me  in  the  race— I  do 
not  mean  the  race  of  Diauthus,  but.  the  run  to  get  the  cream -off 
the  top  of  Dial) thus,  before  it  is  miijed  tops  and  bottoms. 

The  Pink  called  Dianthus  hybridus  multiflorus  in  the  *'  Illus- 
trated Bouquet,"  and  which  was  exhibited  for  the  first  tiDC  before 
the  Floral  CcMnmittee  this  time  last  year  by  the  Wellington  Jioad 
Nursery,  is  undpubtedly  a  cross  between  the  An«e  Boleyn  Fink 
and  some^  pale  variety  of  the  perpetual  tree  Gamations.  The 
paleness  of  the  trea  Carnation  has  taken  t)i9  deep  pink  out  of 
the  Anne  Boleyn  side  of  the  cross,  and  the  new  multiflorus  is  of 
a  ro9e  pink  hue.  But  I  shall  get  in  my  best  plant  of  it  from 
the  window-sill  and  examine  it  again  ;  and  so  I  did,  and  find  I 
have  been  mistaken  in  referring  one  side  of  the  cross  to  Anne 
Boleyn.  The  other  parent  must  have  been  much  less ,  sweet 
than  Anne  Boleyn,  or  else  the  fragrance  of  the  particular  kind 
of  hybrid  perpetual  Gamatiou.  i'he  other  side  of  the  cross 
happens  to  be  of  very  weak  scent,  as  some  seedlings  do  turn*  out 
often.  At  all  events  here  is  a  key  to  the  gj?eateat  wapty^nd  the 
most  difficult  want  to  supply  twenty  y^ars,  back  whin  J  first, 
undertook  to  have  Moss  Koses  and  Anne  Boleyn  Finka.  in  ike^ 
drawing-room  at  Ghristmas,  as  I  certainly  did  the  next  yeaa^ 
after  I  went  to  Shrubland  Fark— that  is,  in  1841,  and  wJiat 
a  tremendous  hard  winter  it  was.  How,  wonderful  has  been 
the  progress  we  have  made  in  gardening^sinqe  that  day;, but 
none  of  the  wonders  are  more. wonderful  than  that  the  same 
parties  can  now  have  all  but  true  Anne  Boleyn  Pinks  at  Christ- 
mas, without  the  least  forcing  at  alL  Dianthua  hybridua  multi- 
florus can  be  had  by  the  score,  or  by  the  g?!0S8,  or  thousand,  to 
come  naturally  into  firit  bloom  from,  the  end  of  September  to 
the  middle  of  November,  in  mild  autumns  in  the  open,  ground, 
and  they  can  be  lifted,  potted,  staked,  and  put  by  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  in  a  shaded  place,  and  after  that  liave  theupota  on.  the 
outside  of  the  window-sill,  just  as  I  have  them  now,  or  inside 
where  you  please,  or  out  in  the  conservatory — ^I  mean  out  otpots 
along  the  front  borders.  Nothing  can  be  more  sweet  than  the 
-old  Cloves,  if  we  could  have  them  so.  But  when  we  come  to 
cross  for  sweetness  wo  shall  use  the  pollen  of  all  the  Glaveaj  and 
of  all  the  Pinks  and  common  border  Carnations,  with  the  per- 
petual tree  Carnations  ;  and  before  the  end  of  it  all  our  Sweet 
■Williams  may  be  as  fragrant  as  the  name  is. 

Let  us  go  at  the  object,  however,  like  people  of  common  sense 
and  patience.  The  result  itself,  you  must  keep  in  mind,  is  to  be 
the  sweetest  we  can  make  of  all  our  Cloves  and  Finks,  to  supply 
rooms  and  glasses  the  whole  winter  through  with  cut  flowers  of 
that  stamp,  with  symmetrical  plants  of  them  in  bloom  from  the 
size  of  a  No.  60-pot,  to  a  pot  of  No.  16,  as  full  as  it  will  hold  of 
no  end  of  flowering-stems  rising  from  quite  a  tussack  of  leaves, 
Clove  fashion.  Then  by  having  so  many  diflerent  sizes  of  plants, 
as  the  difference  is  in  pots  from  60*8  to  16*8,  there  will  be  no 
bother  about  being  not  able  to  fit  the  pots  with  what  they  have 
in  the  rooms  to  put  the  pots  in.  Some  have  one  thing,  some 
another,  some  are  almost  too  small  to  hold  a  60-pot,  and  some 
are  not  small  enough.  Then  the  way  to  efiect  the  object  is,  to 
order  a9  nnny  packets  of  seeds  of  all  the  Clove  and  Carnation 
tribes  as  one  can  afibrd ;  from  among  the  seedlings  choose  the 
colours  you  like  best.  They  will  be  all  but  single  flowers,  but 
singles  are  the  best  for  this  kind  of  work.  We  want  all  colours 
for  all  tastes,  and  to  be  able  to  get  them  we  must  use  every  one 
of  the  crosses  which  we  have  already,  including  those  from  the 
Indian  Pinks,  as  well  as  all  that  have  been  got  from  our  own 
garden  plants.  Some  of  these  have  pollen  and  some  have  no 
pollen  ;  eome  will  seed  by  cross  pollen,  and  some  wiU  not  seed  by 
any  pollen  j  but  which  is  which,  and  which  will  do,  no  mortal 
can  tell  just  yet,  the  fact  has  to  be  proved  in  every  way  you  take 
it.  All  we  know  is,  that  the  garden  races  of  Finks,  Ficotees, 
Carnations,  &c.,  will  cross  with  Indian  and  Japan  Dianthuses, 
and  with  our  own  Sweet  Williams.  The  aim  being  to  keep  the 
old  aromatic  scent  of  the  Pink  and  Clove  io  the  seedliugs,  and  to 
get  as  many  of  them  as  we  can  on  the  model  of  the  hybrid  per- 
petuals  in  other  classes,  and  in  this  class  of  plants  also,  as  is  in- 
stanced in  Dianthus  hybridus  multiflorus,  which  is  a  true  hybrid 
perpetual  between  a  Fink  and  a  perpetual-flowering  Carnation. 

Seeing  the  ice  is  broken  in  that  plam  cross,  do  you  not  see  the 
water  already  clear  as  crystal  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  stream, 
and  all  kinds  of  fishes  sporting  between  you  and  the  bottom  ? 
Each  one  of  them,  take  my  word  for  it,  might  be  made  the  parent 
of  a  new  race  :  therefore,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  sweet. in 
the  Clove  and  Pink,  do  not  let  the  biggest  of  them  absorb  all 
your  attention,  bui  let. each  as  it  is  caught  up  in  your  cross-lino 


have  as  much  of  your  care  and  patience  as  if  it  of  itaelf  would  he 
the  father  or  mother  of  many  natures.;  and,  with  all  youilo^ 
lose  not  sight  of  the  sweetness  of  the  family* 

It  has  not  yet  been.cleariy  proved  when  swett-soentad  pUatA 
like  these  are  raised  l^,  cross-breeding  if  the  Bceni  follows^  tba 
pollen  more  than  the  pistil  in  the  aeedUngfi  We  moit,  tfaMsre- 
fore,  cross  both  ways,  but  in  every  inataiwe  let .  oaie  of  thm 
perpetual  tree  Gamations. be. one  of  the  parents. 

To  obtain  very  healthy;  free-growing,planta,  the  very  swwtet* 
of  the.  single  half-wild-looking  seedlings  of  the  Gaxnaiion  soedf^ 
packets  s^uld  be  made  choice  of  for  mothera^  and  aa  fiolls  and 
fringes  are  just  as  likely  to  be  sweet-acentedaad  retain  it  tab 
quabers*  collars,  jtake  no  thought  of  how 'the .  old  flcnrists  banded 
togetherfor  obtaining  ^'roseiedgee'*  to, their  seedlings  of  thes> 
races.  Your  aim  and  theirsrought  to  be..a8  wide  apart  as  th» 
poles.  They  look  to  the  eye^  and  we  mxat lookte  the  nos»and 
nosegay. ,  ^ey,  exhibit  in  aummer  tents  on  the  edge  of  a  wilder* 
nesB;  but  we  will  present  our  sweet  offerings  in  the; first -flooc 
drawingrrooms  on  Ghristmaa-eye*  So  there  is  little/  danger  iir 
our  coming-in  contact  or  i  in.  oj^ppsition.  iwith  hettw  peef^  thaik 
our  own. 

Talk  about  forcing  Finks  after  that,  and  I  could  tell  yoa  at  this 
moment  how  many,  kinds 'Of  Finks  hate  been  forced  dating  Hhim 
cGBinry,  and  how  .many  of  these  I^had  forced  myself  betswea 
the  Faddington  Fink  and  the  mountain  Finkfandon  to  det^ 
toides  Fink,  and  the  Fink  p^imiosos,  for  all  the  old  gavdenarer 
had  years  and  years  at  thateort'of  uphfll  workj  bat  the^neoct 
generation  will  have  Finks,.  Clovos,  jmd  (^umations  which  wiU 
come  to  bloom  when  you  want  them,  be  it  in  summer  ov  wintes; 
and  that  without  more  foroing  than  to  lift  them  from  th»- 
borders  and  put  them  in  pots.  Capt.  T«  Clafke's  mole  Finkey' 
single  and  doubleyare  the  onl^  two  kinds- 1  ever  attempted  to 
cross.  I  never  aaw  finer  kinds  >oiv  plants  better  to  gvom  TKe^ 
single  kind  seemed  to  have  eome  few  good  anthers  hiU  of  light 
blue  pollen ;  but  I  coi^  .no  more  hit  a  cross  ot  gel  a  aeedlfai^/ 
from  any  of  them  than  if  it  was-^with  the  pollen  t)i/th€0§krf§k 
I  had  a  thousand  blooms  open  maay  days  dunng  the  eiK  -qb 
seven  weeks  they  were  in. bloom.  D.  Bsioav*' 


FLOEA  OF  THE  EOMAK  OLASSI€S; 

OB,'  CITASOGITK    OP    PLANTS    MMfMOKM*    BY    LlTUT    AFTHOMr/ 
WITH  AN  ATTBMPT  TO  WKXtlFT  THEM. 

(CtmHnuedfroM  poff^  2.) 

ACANTHUS.^ 

TkEBB  were  two  very  difierent  plaiits  known  to  the  Bbmana  ' 
by  this  name.     One  was  herbaceous,  and,  contrary  to  the  ro-  r 
ceived  dpinion,  we  believe  that  this  was  scarcely,,  if  at  all,  men- 
tioned by  the  poets. 

The  only  passage  in  Yirgil  that  can  be  applied  to  it  is  this  '^^^ 

**  Errantes  Hederas  passim  com  Bacoare  tellxM, 
Mlxtaqae  ridenti  Colocasia  ftmdet  AcatUhc.^ 

(The  earth  everywhere  yields  the  vagrant  Ivies,  together  witb 
Baccar,  and  Colocasia  minted  with  the  shiQiiig>A.eanthiis).^— - 
Ikiloff,  iv.,  19-20. 

Whether  these  Hues  apply  to  the  herbooeons  Aeanthoa  or  no^  -. 
we  have  very  little  doubt  that  it  is  synonymous  with  the  Acorns 
thus  mollis  of  modern  botanists,  and  which  wae  used  in  medicine  . 
by  old  pharmacists  under  the  name  of  Bremea  ursinay  or  BeaK^« 
Breech.    This  is  a  native  of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  is  Ihus  de^.  • 
scribed  by  Parkinson  in  his  **Faradisa8  :  ** — 

«  The  leaues  of  this  hind  of  smooth  Thistle  (as  it  is  ^eeomited) 
are  almost  as  large  as  the  leaves  of  the  Artichoke,  but  not  so  . 
sharp-pointed,  very  deeply  cut  in  and  gashed  on  both  edges,  of  a 
sad  green  and  shining  colour  on  the  vpperside^nd  of  a  yellowish^ 
green  vnderncath,  with  a  great  thicke  rib  in  the  middle^  which, 
spread  themselues  about  the  root,  taking  vp-  a  great  deide  of 
ground.    After  this  plant  hath  stood  long  in  one  place,,  and  ireH 
defended  from  the  iniury  of  the  cold,  it  sende^  forth  from 
among,  the  leauee  one  or  more  great  and  strong  stalkes,  threes  or 
foure  foote  high,  without  any  branch  at  all»  bearing  from  tho 
middle  to  the  top  many  Bowers  one  aboue  another,  spik&*fiMhioB«  i 
round  about  the  stalke,  with  smaller  but  not.diuided  greener 
leaues  at  ^uery  flower,  whieh  is  white, .  and  fashioned  somewhat 
like  vnto  a  gaping  mouth  ^  after  .which  come  broody  flat,  thicke,,  , 
round,  brownish-yellow  seede  (as  I  haue  well  obsemed  by  them.-.- 
haoobeene  sent^  me  out.  of  fipainej  and  which  'bano  sprimg,  jp^  , 
and  doe  grow  with  me;  ^.in^vour  conntrey.  X  «ould  neuw:- 
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obMftfbatty  ie^deto^liaae  gronme'tipe)  :tbd)iiooi«  we  iCMapoied 
off  tntfly  g/elit  'Mill  tbioke  4(mg  ^Itrinn,  which  ^pputdfhne  in 
and  vnder  the  ^ound,  somewhat  darkish  on  the  outaidc,  and 
Wliitlih  wHbin,  iUllof  (a  dlamtny  moiatttie  (Mhenky  iivshaireth 
to  hmeamohlife)  ^nd  doe  «iiaitie  oar  winte»,df  Uiey  be -not 
tfM>'tnttoh  etpeied  to  thefvfaafffef idenae  thereof,  whidi  than  it 
will  notandofe,  asrc  faMnidftaii'fb«»d%axp«Tience.'* 

'How  eloaely  this  Baacnption'agiaaBvwith'OiieoA.oattthiia  of  the 
dtaaaStta  me  may  eaaily  a^prooii^  by  ^oompuing  it  <with  the 
ibHOwhig  attract  from  'Bioscoridef.  -The  herb  Aaanthua,  he 
i«yi,'}»8  l«*f«B  mudi  toflgieriaiid  bMadsr  than  those  of  ihe 
lAttitee,  dtrided,  lla!ik<^oiii«d,  tMak,'and  smootii.  ^Efae  item 
k  2  ett%ita  M^h,  of  *«  BagerfrtkUBkneMfamooth,  eneompaaaad 
B«ur^tfaettop>at  aertain  dittsanees  with  long,  priiUj  laaras,  oot^of 
trhleh  oome  white^  flofWUM.  Ue  seed  ia  jcAtow- and ^votA.  Xhe 
ioota  'are'  lmig,'^m»T,  tad,  «nd'  gkitiiioiis. 

•Mny  the  elder  {Nat.  Miat,,  l.^xii,  o.  '22)  hi  deattibiBg 
tilla'Aaatith«8,  aaya^**  ▲ioantbns  eat  tofiaria  at  nrbaaa  herba, 
dato  longoque  folio;  crepidinas  mavgfaiiMn,  adeuigaatinm<|oe 
pnltinorum  tovas  ^Teatiena.  Dao  fgaHeM  sunt,  aiaBlaakim  et 
tfrispam,  ^food  tMenna:  alteram  \mte^  qiied  >aHi|iu  fMsdarota 
rooant,  alU  mehHttphyHum."  (Aoantina  U  a  olty  and  toi^ry 
(formable  into  figikm)  piknt/wlth  an  oirta|p««ad,'longlea4  iiaad 
fer  elotfarhig'the  toargina  of  water,  and  growing  agsinat  banks. 
u?here  «re '  twa  kinda ;  the  thorny  and  oriaped,  whieh  'ia  the 
bhott^r;  the  dtiiar  ftmooth*  whiohis'by  some  eatiod  .pssdOToa, 
and  by  b^Mrs  molaraphyllos  [dark«4aav«d]). 

-  Oolamella  {Deke  'Bmiiea,  1.  x.,  841)  eonfinna*  tibfe  tamMon 
^at  thia  Aeanthna  of '  the  Bonians  was  onr-Acafnthtts-moUia  by 
taytng, '  wbOTT  deseriMng  tlto  Artichoke,  ^^  Pallida,  noam— qnarn, 
torto's  imitatur  Aeanthos**  (Somctimasy  being  pale,  ittoiaatbtea 
the*  ortapad  Adanthos)  fo^the  entire  plant  of  Aowhthns  mdllis 
Tery  mudti  Tuiemblea  the^  Ajrtialioke. 

The  Itsaraa  of  this  Aeanthus' were  adopted  as  a  model  by 
I^Mists  In  omamentar^work.  They  are  peauliariy  suited  to  this 
'by'their'form,  and  b^kl  rartad  oatHnes;>and  -yitrarias  thvs 
relates  how  they  were  first  selected  to  ad^^e  oaipitid  of  what 
is  now  caHad  the  Oorinthian  pillar.  A  bosket  otoaed  by  >  a*  tile 
"Was  left  with  its  bottom  npon  the  boU,  beneath  which  was  a  root 
of  Aoanthns.  In  the  spring  the  stems  and  leares  of  this  'pisni 
grew  up  arotmd  the  basket,  aiid  w«?e  bent  baak  by  the  pro- 
jecting tile.  C^limaohos,  a  finnous  architect,  saw  the  daganoe 
of  the  form  and  combination  thus  accidentally  produced,  and  in 
deaigning  somepilUtra  destined  for  Ck>rinth,  ha  adopted  for  their 
capitals  this  Acanthoa-embraeed  basket. 

The  other,  or  tree  Acanthus,  knowitto  the^Bomans  waanmeh 
more  finequently  mentioned  by  their  poets'  and  other /wntsrs. 
Virga  sp^Nika  of  it  iri  the  fire  passaged  fottowing: — 

*'  Alcimedon  duo  poeula  fecit, 
EVmoIll  cktmm  est  ansas  amplexns  Aeantho.** 

(Alcimedon  made  two  rases  and  entwined  their  handles  with 
the  pliant  Acanthus). — VlrgiVa  Ecl.y  iii.,  44-5. 

**  ant  flexi  tacaisaem  yimen  Acanthu" 
(Nor  kad  I  b«erf  ail^nt  coneaming  ttie  TOda*  of  the  pliant  Aeari- 
Um^.^Ihid,,  BeoTff.i  ir.,  123. 

<■  Et  earn  tristis  hfwau  atfatni  mme-frigora  sasEa 
Bmnpcrtt,      ^       .....       • 
lUe  eomam  mollis  jam  turn  tondebat  Acanthi." 

{Eren  whan  cheerless  winter  rent  with  its  frost  the  rocks,  he 
waa  clipping  the  iaafy  twigs  of  the  pliant  Acanthua.)  — ii., 
^Taoiy.,  w^  185-7. 

^*«C  piet«n  «roo«o  teUmen  Aemitiho.'* 
f  And  ft  teil  Mttbraidei«d  with  yatta w  Aeafnrthua).'*-/^.,  ^JBnmdf  i^ 
715  and  658. 

"•Quid  tlW-odorato  ttferara  satfantia  Ug^io, 
Balsamaqne,  et  baoeas  semiier  Aroadaatto  AedMhi  f " 

"(Why  ahonld  I  describe  to  yon  the  balsams  exudhag  -from  the 
fragtant  wood,  and  tha  berries  or  fruit  of  the  e^crgrean  Adtm- 
i*«a?)-^6?«wy.,.iL,  117-19. 

TMa  **  evergreen  Acanthns**  waa  a^ree,  forTingil  beginathis 

portion  of  his  ^uljject  by^  saying,  *•  Dirisa  arboribos  patnc^  " 

(countriea  are  distinguished  by  their  trees),  and  thany  after 'par- 

tfcnlarising  the  Ebony  of  India,  and  the  Frankiseenaa  tree  of 

^HalMea,  he  adds  the  two  Knca  wefeare  quoted. 

That  this  Aea'nthna  was  rtifSLtd  by  the  Bepmana  for  ita  f^- 

bflity  ia  evident  fiiom  the  employment  of  the  epitfcet  ^^'tmlii^i" 

•  for  tfaongh  this  ia  Englished  b^  the  word-fcoft^i  it  ia  eqaiily  so 

by  the  v^ord  %ending.     Pliny  'the  yo«nger  (**  %ial^,*'  1:  t., 

Ep-j-eyin  deacHbIng  hia*  garden,  aayr-^-^^dMrnMcts:  in  .pbmo 


moUie,  at,  pane  'dixerim,  liquidua."  (Upon  a  level  surface,  ia 
a  pliant,  and,  I  had  almost  said,  a  liquid  Acanthus).  It  waa 
evidently  a  'single  tote,  for  there  waa  a  walk  around  it,  '*  ambit 
hnno  ambulatio."  In  .a  following  pasaage,  after  tpeDtioniog 
some  Plane*  trees,  he  adds,  "  Post  has  Aeai^ihus  hinc  inde 
lubricua  et  flexuosus."  (After  these  an  Acantlius  waving  and 
bending  here  and  there). 

Now,  what  tree  not  indigenous  to  Italy,  yet  known  to  the 
Bomans,  is  evergreen, -with  waving tplinnt  brandlies,  has  yellow 
flowers,  exudej-a  balaam  or  gum,  h^s  fragrant  wood,  and  berries 
highly,  esteemed  P 

Theophraatus  gives  us  aome  further  indicatiooe,  for  he  saya 
that  this  treorAeanthus  was  ao  called  i  because,  with  the  exception 
of  the  trunk,  it  w«8  covered  with  prickles ;  even  tbe:ahoots  and 
leaves  .were  wo.  The  tree  was  large,  jielding  timber  12  cubita 
long.  The  fruit  grow  in  po.ls,  .after  the  manner  of  pulae,  and 
was-used'by  the  tEgyptiaua. instead  of  galls  in  dressing  katlier. 
The  flowers  ^vereaised  in  garlands ;  a  gum  flowed  jErom  ita.  trunk, 
and  a  large  wood  of  it  was  near  Tbebais. 

The.i4a0caa'tfi)ai»0a«grees  with  this  deacvi^tion  most  remark- 
ably. Jt>attains  the  height  of  40<feetiii  Egypt  And  Arabia,  ita 
native  country;  it  is  >refy  apiny;  its  braeches  .are  long  and 
pliant ;  its  -  pods  are  neeklaoe-shaped,  likea  row  of  berries ;  the 
wood  is  tougband  durable ;  <  the  akin  of  the  pods  as  well  as  the 
bark  of  the  tree  is  used  in  dying  and  tanning ;  the  flowers  ane 
yellow,  so  as  to  be  suited  for  .^garlands  and  copying  in  em- 
broidery ;  and  Hatselquist  says  not  only  is  vgum  arabic  but  a 
fvaakiaeaiBe  obtained  fram.it.--TG-. 


TEEATMENT  of  OLD  AGEEATUM  MEXIGANUH 
^lilLYOF  THE  NILE. 

In  reply  to  a  query  in  a  late  Number  of  your  paper  you  said 
that  "  old  Ageratums  keep*  well  in  a  greenhouse  during  winter.'* 
Am  I  to  understand  by  this  that  Ageratums  grown  from  seed 
sown  in  the  spring  of  1861,  if  kept  during  the  winter  from 
frost,  will  answer  for  bedding  plants  in  the  summer  of  1862  ? 
and  if  so,'  Why  are  Ageratums  called  **  half-hardy  annuals  '*  in 
seed  catalogues  ? 

What  is  the  best  culture  for  the  Lily  of  the  Nile  ?  Should  it 
be  kept  in  a  pan  filled  with  water? — B.,  A  Subscriber, 

[The  answers  to  correspondents  do  not  always^ apply  to  more 
than  the  parsons  answered.  There  ia  something  peculiar  in  the 
case  whidi  ia  told  to  ua  in  th'^  letter,  and  we  answer  according 
to  ''something  peculiar."  Old  Ageratums — that  is,' the  plain 
and  variegated  kinds  of  Ageratum  mexicatmm,  are  the  eaeic^t  of 
all  ■  plants  to  keep  over  the  winter,  and  the  most  easy  to  make 
outtiaga  of  early  or  any  time  in  the  spring.  Ageratums  raised 
from  seeds  in  1860  will  do  very  well  to  phmt  out  as  bedders  for 
the  next  threescore  yeara  and  teu,  if  they  are  taken  up  before 
they  are -frosted,  and  are  made  into  cuttioga  next  spring.  After 
that  keep  the  very  aame,  plants  from  cuttings  in  the  autumn, 
and  do  away  with  the  rest  of  the  plants,  or  keep  the  old  plants 
and  make  cuttings  of  them  in  .the  spring.  But,,  of  course,  the 
greei)-lea?ed  Ageratum. may  .be  sown  every  year,  and  then  it 
would  be  equivalent  to  an  annual,  and  would  need  the  treatment 
of  half-hardy  annuals  just  as  the  catalogues  say. 

If  you  have  the  Lily  of  the  Kile  the  sooner  you  get  rid  of  it 
the  more  to  your  comfort.  In  the  first  place,  it  wants  a  house 
aa  hot  as  that  of  the  Victoria  regia.at  Ilcw,  and  in  the  next 
place,  it*  would  need  one  of  the  best  gardeners  at  Kew  to  look 
after  it,  and  after  all  he  might  look  fooHsh  at  last  for  not  bein^ 
able  to  bloom  it.  .  It.  ia  .the  Nelumhium  speciosum,  or  Sacred 
Lily  of  the  Mile] 


SBnSLETONISIKG  LEAVES. 
I HAVB  read  wdth  pleasure  in  ThbJouknai.  op  HottTicuLTUBE 
I  for* September  ^th,  page  603,  an  excellent  article  on  the  pretty 
art  of  siodetemting  leavea,  (Slc.,  taken  from  j  the  Friend* s  InteUi- 
pencer,  1-  approve  of  it  all  aoeording  to  the  plan  of  maceration  ; 
butaometknes  if  the  learea  are  too  long  iu  water  the  fibre  will 
rot.  The'  only  thing  I  diaapprove  of  in  the  article  is  that  it 
-taJrastwor  or  three  Dontha  for'DfWst  leaves,  and  that  it  would 
'  reqttire  eight  to  taielve  months'-  maceration  for  the  Oak,  as^  I 
aasnreyeu,  by  a> plan  ofi. mane  I  oan  akeletenise. any  leaf  in  ten 
minutes — the  Oak  being  ithe>  eaaiest.    X«nce  had  a  prize  and 
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oertifisate  of  merit  for  fifty  varieties  of  British  fruit  and  forest 
tree  leares. 

Any  one  wishing  to  know  the  secret  may  hare  it — I  refer  them 
to  my  adyertisement  in  the  present  Number. — E.  Pbbsao,  St. 
Mary  Clistf  near  Exeter, 


JOXJBNAL  OF  HOETICXJLTUEB  AIHD  COTTAGB  GABDENBB.  [  October  15, 1861. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  three  or  four  separate  detigns. 
which  may  be  done  very  shortly,  taking  for  granted  the  explana- 
tions above. 

1st.  A  perfectly  white  design.  Centre  Camellia^  Aaaleas 
gathered  round  it,  but,  yet  put  in  lightly,  and  without  trying  to 
force  a  quite  level  surfkoB,  which  is  nearly  impossible,  and  quite 
undesirable.  Five  more  Camellias  at  intervals,  mixed  again  with 
a  few  of  the  largest  Azaleas  st^mding  lightly.  A  few  Orange 
flowers  may  be  interspersed,  and  then  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  or 
white  Heath,  or  Clematis.  If  the  former,  a  few  leaves  of  their 
own  may  be  used,  but  they  should  be  of  the  youngest  and  palest 
kind,  belonging  to  roots  which  have  not  flowered,  and  should 
only  just  show  their  heads  between  the  Lilies  and  their  frame  or 
case.  If  Clematis  or  Heath  is  used,  the  Orange  flowers  and  some 
Lilies  may  be  mingled  with  it ;  but  in  these  snow  white  groups 
a  very  little  green  tells  quite  sufficiently,  snd  no  separate  foliage 
need  be  used  at  alL  The  small  pale  green  fronds  of  the  Maidoi- 
hairs  could  hardly,  however,  fail  to  add  some  grace  and  light- 
ness whatever  may  be  the  centre. 

In  arranging  all  these  flowers  it  b  very  essential  not  to  cut  oiF 
the  leaves  a  little  bdow  the  flower  as  far  as  they  are  good ;  they 
tend  to  keep  the  arrangement  lighter,  and  also  to  obviate  the 
appearance  of  unnaturalness  in  removing  green. 

2nd.  White  edged  with  blue.  In  this  arrangement  a  little 
more  green  is  to  be  admitted  in  the  cential  part;  it,  also,  will 
bear  somewhat  heavier  flowers,  su^  as  the  Double  Primrose; 
and  Banksian  Boses  look  very  well  in  this  case.  They  ought, 
however,  to  be  mingled  with  larger  flowers'—Roses  or  CameUiaa. 
The  half-opened  (Hrdenias  and  the  delightful  thick-petalled 
Stephanotis  are  amongst  the  most  charming  flowers  that  can  be 
employed,  either  in  this  or  any  other  case. 

The  last  line  should  be  of  small  broken  sprays  mingling  with 
blue.  Lobelia,  Forget-me-not,  small  Campanula,  and  prettiest 
ahnost  of  all  blue  Harebells,  may  make  this  border,  and  break 
into  a  waving  fringe  of  Fern.  Where  Fern  is  used  the  beautiful 
little  Harebells  seem  to  be  quite  at  home,  shaded  by  it  and 
peeping  out  amongst  it. 

For  a  blush  bouquet  the  smaller  flowers  should  be  quite 
white,  and  only  a  few  half-open  Boses  tinted;  or  the  flowers 
should  be  white  with  a  very  delicate  mixture  of  the  palest  pink- 
tinged  Bose  buds.  The  Multiflora  Boses  are  amongst  the  very 
beet  to  use  in  this  way,  their  long  tapering  buds  having  such  a 
waxen  look. 

Many  Camellias  and  Azaleas  have  the  faint  stripe  or  shade  of 
rose  I  speak  of.  In  these  cases,  of  course,  care  must  be  taken 
to  have  a  sufficiency  of  real  snowy  white,  and  so  to  arrange  it  as 
to  make  it  harmonious. 

In  any  case  where  flowering  Mvrtle  is  used  it  should  be  con- 
tinued, or  at  least  repeated  several  times.  It  is,  however,  rath^ 
too  dark  a  green  for  a  quite  white  bouquet,  though,  sometimea, 
the  fresh  shoots  do  well  to  mount  other  flowers  upon. — £.  A.  M. 


A  WEDDING  BOUQUET. 

Ik  the  papers  that  recently  appeared  in  this  Jotumal  on 
arranging  flowers  there  was  a  striking  omission,  and  one  the 
more  inexcusable,  because,  in  point  of  fact,  the  writer  had  seen 
and  dissected  some  very  first-rate  specimens  of  a  wedding  bouquet. 

This  postcript  comes,  then,  to  supply  that  grave  neglect,  and  I 
hope  no  lady  reader  will  be  wicked  enough  to  call  it  the  most 
important  part  of  these  little  hints. 

As  a  general  rule  in  a  bride's  bouquet,  as  well  as  in  the  general 
arrangement  of  wedding  flowers,  white  is  certainly  the  colour  to 
predominate. 

It  is,  however,  far  more  difficult  to  arrange  white  flowers  well 
than  to  do  those  which  give  the  help  of  colour,  and  some  of  the 
difficulties  are  even  difficidt  to  describe;  though,  as  I  have 
myself  made  up  a  great  many  of  these  white  designs,  I  will  do 
my  best  to  describe  the  principal  things  that  are  essential  in 
them.  While,  as  to  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work,  I  must 
refer  my  readers  to  a  former  chapter. 

Every  one  knows  that  there  are  shades  of  white,  we  may  call 
them  three — the  yellow,  blue,  and  pink  tinge ;  and  there  is,  also, 
the  perfectly  snow  white,  which  is  of  all  the  loveliest. 

The  grand  thing  is  to  get  plenty  of  this  snow  white,  and  then 
to  add  whichever  one  of  the  other  colours  may  be  preferred. 
The  pink  tinge,  if  not  more  than  that  of  a  blush  rose,  is  much 
the  most  efiectiTej  but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  deeper 
than  the  rosy  tint  of  a  pale  pink  shell. 

I  do  not  think  any  other  colour  is  really  good  for  bridal 
flowers.  Other  colours  require  a  more  fonc^  shade ;  and  even  the 
beautiful  blue  quite  alone  with  white  would  look  rather  poor. 
The  only  way  I  think,  at  least,  in  which  it  comes  in  well,  is  as  a 
fringe  of  blue  encroaching  here  and  there  on  the  perfect  white, 
and  running  all  round  it  in  little  sprays  of  blue.  I  once  saw  a 
very  pretty  white  bouquet  thus  edged  round  with  blue.  I  am  not 
certam  now  what  the  flowers  were,  but  they  had  exactlv  the 
efiect  of  pale  Nemophilaj>,  or  Forget-me-not ;  and  I  think  the 
latter  would  be,  at  least,  hen  trovaio.  These  blue  flowers  peeped 
out  like  little  stars  amidst  a  shower  of  the  lightest  Ferns. 

The  mention  of  the  Ferns  brings  to  mind  one  of  the  greatest 
objects  in  introducing  colour.  Unless  this  is  done  the  green 
itself  is  hard  to  keep  sufficiently  in  the  background.  My 
readers  will  see  at  once  that  an  ordinary  bouquet  deprived  of  its 
gayer  flowers  would  be  at  once  green  and  white,  and  this  we 
have  to  guard  against.  At  the  same  time,  to  have  green  is 
'essential — no  bouquet  can  do  without  it ;  and,  I  think,  the  way 
of  best  avoiding  this  serious  objection  is  to  have  flowers  to 
which  green  belongs  so  naturally  that  they  can  scarcely  be  de- 
mrived  of  it.  White  Clematis,  Snowdrops,  Banksian  Boses, 
Flowering  Myrtle,  strike  me  at  once  to  mention  as  amongst 
this  number,  and  even  here  I  prefer  naming  the  common  flowers 
— unsurpassable,  indeed,  in  loveliness,  but  such  as  all  must 
know.  All  flowers  almost,  however,  have  some  green  of  their 
-own,  which  cannot  be  unconnected  mentally  from  the  flowers 
when  they  are  seen  together. 

The  white  Bose,  for  instance,  with  the  spray  peeping  jap  beside 
it;  the  white  Camellia,  with  its  large  shiny  leaf;  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley  with  its  snowy.bells  lying  in  their  cool  sheath,  if  we  want 
green — and  we  must  have  green— it  must  be  brought  in  thus. 

Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why  it  is  often  well  to  make  up 
such  bouquets  piece  by  piece  on  the  smallest  and  lightest  sticks, 
adding  to  each  flower  its  peculiar  green,  and  then  grouping 
them  together  with  a  fllling-up  of  Clematis,  or  of  white  Heath, 
or  of  something  similar.  White  Jasmine  is  not  amongst  the 
most  desirable,  as  the  flowers  drop  so  readDy.  A  ground 
of  Lilies  of  the  Valley  would,  I  think,  look  extremely  lovely. 
White  Violets  would  do  tolerably,  though  a  little  too  broken. 
White  Lilac  does  very  well ;  and  double  Chinese  Primroses  are 
only  so  far  objectionable  that  they  are  a  little  stiff^  and  perhaps 
somewhat  sohd.  I  have  seen  white  Azaleas,  also,  answer  very 
beautifully.  Perhaps  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Lilies,  and  Orange 
blossom  are  of  all  the  very  best  things  to  have ;  but  it  does  not 
do  to  use  Azaleas  for  the  fllling-up,  or  ground,  unless  they  are 
dimaller  than  the  principal  flowers  used. 


ABJBANGEMENT  OF  CEOCUSES. 

Otm  garden  lies  behind  the  house,  is  of  square  form.  As  a  relief, 
the  wall  has  been  built  with  a  semicircular  curvd  in  the  central 
portion  at  the  back  of  the  house,  with  curves  at  every  comer,  but 
there  of  greater  depth.  In  the  first,  described  as  No.  1,  east 
exposure,  as  well  as  in  Ko.  2,  south,  I  have  placed  three  hives  of 
bees.  Observing  the  large  quantities  of  pollen  carried  in  by  my 
winged  favourites  from  a  row  of  large  Dutch  Yellows,  planted 
from  comer  to  comer  of  No.  1,  and  that  the  ground  around  the 
hives  is  all  the  better  to  lie  vacant  during  the  summer,  so  that 
no  shelter  mav  be  aflbrded  to  toads,  inails,  &c.,  besides  affording 
free  footing  tot  inspection,  under -which  pressure  the  roots  do 
not  seem  to  suffer  after  their  withered  straw  has  been  removed. 
I  have,  therefore,  determined  to  plant  both  bends  entirely  with 
these  beautiful  bulbs,  excepting  the  shaded  portions  benearh  the 
bcMurds,  and  as  they  are  to  stand  permanently,  would  like  to 
arrange  them  so  effectively  that  they  may  come  up  to  that 
standard  of  perfection  so  requisite  to  please  the  critical 
Bcatonian  eye. 

Having  had  the  ground  dug  and  prepared,  I  presume  I  must 
first  and  foremost  start  out  the  yellow  row,  and  am  then  all 
ready  to  begin  cf#  novo.  If  I  recollect,  Mr.  Beaton*s  idea  waa 
to  plant  in  stripes  or  bands,  decidedly  superior  in  efibct  to  the 
hotch-potch  system.  Now,  in  such  spaces  as  I  have  described, 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  plant  the  band  all  of  one  colour 
from  end  to  end — aay  yellow  being  strongest  outermost,  next 
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entire  band  white,  and  so  on  ;  or  each  band  of  mixed  colours 
beginning — say  with  white,  yellow  next,  white  next,  and  purple 
next,  ko.  Whei  length  in  that  case  of  each  colour,  if  I  plant 
ererr  band  with  the  same  colour  oppoeite  in  ita  neighboar, 
would  haye  the  effect  of  throwing  the  whole  into  stripes  of  the 
different  colours  up  and  down,  the  bends  or  at  right  angles  to 
the  eye  and  walk.  How  would  this  look  ?  or  should  I  study  to 
lay  down  the  ribbons  so  that  there  may  be  always  a  different 
colour  opposite  in  the  row  above?  or  what  other  mode  could  you 
suggest  as  an  improyement  ?  As  they  thicken  quickly,  I  presume 
4  inches  close  enough  from  bulb  to  bulb,  and  row  to  row.  How 
broad  should  I  make  the  bands,  or  rather  how  many  rows  of  same 
colour  ?  perhaps  I  might  leave  2  inches  more  from  band  to  band, 
than  from  row  to  row  ?  I  mean  to  plant  with  three  colours  only — 
large  yellow,  large  purple,  and  white,  eschewing  Cloth  of  Gold 
stripes,  and  such  early  rarieties  so  as  to  have  them  all  in  bloom 
at  one  time.  Would  the  old  pure  white  be  better  for  effect  than 
the  large  lights,  such  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Queen  Victoria  ? 
Perhaps  haying  all  large  they  would  bloom  more  cTcnly.  If  you 
recommended  planting  bands  with  broken  colour,  then,  perhaps, 
I  might  put  in  for  yariety,  different  light  ones  as  tiiey  came 
round,  as  Manmioth,  Majesteuse,  &cScOTUS. 

[Tour  idea  of  a  Crocus  garden  for  the  bees  is  capital,  and  that 
of  planting  them  still  better.  Your  plan  No.  1,  a  half-moon,  a 
little  oyer  10  yards  along  the  straight  edge,  and  about  2  yards 
through  the  middle  of  the  half-moon.  On  that,  the  centre  axis, 
Tou  haye  a  hiye,  and  there  is  one  hive  at  the  roots  of  the  two 
horns  of  the  moon.  You  look  across  the  half-moon,  not  along 
from  horn  to  horn,  and  the  man  in  the  moon  himself  could 
hardly  err  iu  planting  such  a  space  seen  in  such  a  way,  with  the 
only  three  colours  in  Crocus — white,  dark,  and  yellow.  The  back 
•nd  the  two  horns,  or  two  angles,  to  be  yellow — large  Dutch, 
four  rows  in  the  widest  part,  then  three  rows  as  the  space 
narrows,  and  two  rows  at  the  points  and  turn,  the  two  in  a 
Tolnte  of  yellow  back  as  far  as  the  inner  side  of  each  hive.  Then 
your  purple  in  the  centre  and  white  next  the  walk  will  be  more 
on  the  square  and  look  exceedingly  weU. 

We  would  plant  three  kinds  of  white  for  the  front,  and  three 
kinds  of  purple  for  the  centre-— say  one  Queen  Victoria,  two  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  three  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  Mr.  Paul 
exhibited  last  spnng  before  the  Floral  Committee — that  is, 
shaded  white.  The  first  row  of  purple  to  be  the  lightest — say 
Ke  Plus  Ultra ;  the  second  row  Pnnce  Albert ;  and  the  third 
row  the  darkest  purple,  which  we  foreet  just  now,  on  purpose  to 
allow  yourself  a  choice,  or  take  omy  one  kind  of  white  and 
one  kind  of  purple.  Your  plan  No.  2  will  only  be  the  same 
•rrangement  on  a  larger  scale.] 


PEOTECTING  PLANTS  IN  A  GAEDEN  NEAE 
LONDON. 

Mr  garden  lies  east  and  west,  haying  a  wall  on  either  side. 
I  wish  to  know,  if  I  haye  some  wire  netting  hung  from  hooks 
on  the  wall  facing  the  south,  and  coyered  with  some  kind  of 
matting,  whether  that  will  be  sufficient  protection  throughout 
the  winter  for  such  cuttings  and  plants  as  Ghsraniums,  Fuchsias, 
Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  Lobelias,  Pentstemons,  and  Antirrhi- 
nums ?  Also  will  the  roots  of  Lilium  lancifolium  and  Amaryllis 
keep  securely  in  silyer  sand,  or  what  is  the  best  method  of 
keying  them  ? 

i  haye  two  Fuchsias  in  the  drawing-room  window  facing  the 
west,  or  perhaps  more  cbrrectly  S.W.  by  W.  I  was  rather 
proud  of  them,  they  looked  so  healthy  and  robust.  I  haye  kept 
them  in  the  same  place  all  through  the  last  winter  (there  is  a 
fire  in  the  room  eyery  day  throughout  the  winter),  and  expected 
a  good  show  of  flower  this  season.  But  alas !  I  haye  been  dis- 
appointed. One  of  them  has  had  only  about  six  blossoms  on, 
and  all  on  one  side  of  the  plant :  the  other  not  one  or  any  sign 
of  one.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  this  and  remedy? — 
G.  S.  N. 

[Wa  do  not  think  your  proposed  plan  would  enable  you  to 
keep  such  plants  as  you  specify,  unless  the  weather  in  winter 
were  to  be  unusually  mild.  Then  you  might  saye  some  things 
plunged  in  sawdust,  if  coyered  with  waterproofed  glazed  calico 
to  let  in  light,  and  with  a  stout  woollen  or  padded  cloth,  water- 
proofed outeide,  to  put  on  at  night  and  on  cold  ftwtj  days. 
We  think  all  this  would  inyolye  more  trouble  than  a  glaas  case, 
which  you  might  coyer  in  a  simUar  way,  and  mther  help  in 


extreme  cases  by  borrowing  some  heat  from  the  house,  or  sup- 
plying with  large  earthenware  bottles  filled  with  hot  water. 
Failing  such  means,  we  would  adyise  keeping  such  plants  in  a 
room  m  which  a  small  stoye  could  be  placed,  or  a  fire  be  made 
in  the  fireplace  with  a  damper  in  the  chimney.  The  plants 
should  stand  on  tables  near  the  window  on  fine  days  and  air  be 
giyen  to  them  ;  but  in  cold  dajs  and  niehts  the  shutters  should 
be  shut,  and  the  tables  be  moyed  to  the  middle  of  the  room, 
giving  all  the  light  possible  when  the  temperature  was  a  few 
degrees  aboye  freezing. 

If  the  Liliums  and  Amaryllises  are  in  pots,  you  could  liot  do 
better  than  allow  them  to  remain  in  them  ;  and  if  the  pots  were 
set  on  the  floor  of  a  cellar  at  all  dampish,  the  earth  will  need  no 
water,  and  the  bulbs  may  remain  as  they  are  until  they  begin  to 
push,  when  they  should  be  taken  into  the  light,  top-dressed  and 
watered,  and  the  best  treatment  that  your  rooms  can  afford 
giyen  to  them.  If  the  bulbs  are  out  of  pots  now  and  the  roots 
mostly  gone,  you  may  keep  them  in  sand  as  you  propose  in  any 
cool  place  of  the  kitchen  where  they  will  not  be  too  hot  nor  yet 
likely  to  be  frosted  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  growth 
pot  them  into  pure  loamy  soil  with  a  little  leaf  mould,  usinff 
the  pots  small  at  first  rather  than  large.  Water  sparingly  untu 
you  see  that  growth  is  freely  proceeding,  and  then  continue 
watering  until  the  leayes  begin  to  change;  then  refrain,  and 
winter  in  the  pots  as  aboye. 

The  Fuchsia  plants  were  growing  too  much  and  too  long  in 
winter,  when  there  was  not  enough  sun  to  ripen  the  wood. 
Unless  there  is  the  assistance  of  a  hothouse  to  grow  on  young 
plants  in  winter  to  bloom  in  summer,  older  plants  of  Fuchsias 
do  best  when  treated  as  deciduous  plants  that  need  a  rest  in 
winter.  When  we  haye  tried  to  saye  large  Fuchsias  out  of 
doors  in  winter  we  were  always  disappointed  the  following 
summer — they  never  bloomed  so  fine  as  those  hard  pruned  in  or 
cut  down  the  previous  autumn.  Keep  your  Fuchsia  plants  full 
in  the  sun  now ;  give  hardly  any  water,  unless  the  soil  is  yery 
dry  and  the  leayes  flag.  When  the  leayes  begin  to  turn  yellow 
prune  off  part  of  the  young  shoots,  and  place  your  pots  on  the 
damp  floor  of  a  cellar,  where  they  will  need  no  water ;  or  if  in 
a  garret,  place  damp  moss  or  damp  hay  all  round  the  pots,  and 
in  severe  weather  cover  the  tops  wilh  a  little  hay  to  keep  the 
firost  from  them.  In  spring,  as  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  break, 
examine  the  plants,  prune  back  to  the  desired  shape,  place  the 
plants  in  the  hght ;  and  when  the  young  shoots  are  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  long,  shake  away  most  of  the  old  soil,  repot  in  fresh, 
and  giye  water  in  proportion  to  growth,  and  we  feel  assured  jovl 
will  haye  plenty  of  bloom  in  summer  on  your  pet  Fuchsias. 
If  before  fresh  potting  you  were  to  dip  the  roots  for  a  couple 
of  minutes  in  clean  water  at  7(f ,  you  would  not  need  to  givo 
water  at  the  roots  for  some  days ;  but  if  the  days  were  sunnj 
a  sprinkle  of  clean  water  oyer  the  heads  of  the  plants,  such  as 
you  might  shake  from  a  dusting-brush,  will  do  them  more  good. 
Do  not  over-pot  or  use  too  rich  soiL  It  is  better  in  your  case 
to  add  a  little  rotten  dung  eyery  fortnight  or  so  to  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  or  just  as  much  as  you  can  hold  between  the  thumb 
and  finger  of  superphosphate  of  lime.] 


LOBELLA  SPECIOSA. 
Ik  reference  to  an  sirticle  that  appeared  in  Thb  Joubkal  OJ 
HoBTiouLTTBB,  of  Octobcr  1st,  page  6,  we  must  take  the  liberty 
of  correcting  you  respecting  Lobelia  speciosa  being  unknown  to 
the  seed  trade.  Of  course,  ^ou  are  aware  that  the  greater  part 
that  was  sold  last  year  was  imported  seed,  as  but  little  was  saved 
in  England,  owing  to  the  wet  autumn ;  but  we  bee  leave  to 
state  that  we  haye  just  harvested  two  large  beds  of  the  true 
Crystal  Palace  yariety  of  Lobelia  speciosa  at  our  seed  farm,  at 
St.  Osy  th,  and  we  haye  now  orders  fi>r  the  same  from  most  of  the 
principal  seed-houses  in  the  tradc^fAHES  Cabtbb  &  Co.,  287, 
JSiffh  Molborn, 


A  New  XJsb  job  Apples. — ^We  are  threatened  with  a  cider 
famine,  not  from  the  failure  of  the  Apples,  although  a  partial 
crop,  but  because  they  are  likely  to  be  applied  to  a  mwre  pro- 
fitable purpose  (so  far  as  the  growers  are  concerned)  than  in 
making  a  household  beverage.  It  seems  that  the  Manchester 
calico  dyers  and  printers  have  discoyered  that  Apple  juices 
supply  a  desideratum  lonff  wanted  in  making  fast  colours  for 
their  printed  cottons,  and  numbers  of  them  haye  been  mto 
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DeTOnshure  and  the  lower  parts  of  Somersetshire  tiUyIng  njp  lill 
the  Apples  they  can  get,  and  giTing  such  a  price  for  them  as  in 
the  dearest  jears  hitherto  known  has  not  heen  offered.  We 
know  of  one  farmer  in  Devonshire  who  has  a  large  orchard,  for 
the  produce  of  whicli  he  never  hefore  received  more  than  £250, 
Hnd  jet  he  has  sold  it  this  jear  to  a  Manchester  man  for  £360. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  discovery  will  create  quite  te 
revolution  in  the  Apple  trade. — (Times.) 


JTECTABINES   SHElViETJiING,  AND  PEACHES 
t'ALLING   OFF. 

TfiE  -last  two  seasons — the  first  wet,  cold,  and  ungenial,  this 
prMent  one  altogether  the  reverse  in  this  part  of  the  country 
('Bideford),  the  Nectarines  and  Peaches  on  a  south  wall  (stone) 
hflfve  hot  ripened ;  the  Nectarines  some  two  or  three  hundred 
IBS  fine  as  could  be  seen  coming  to  their  full  size,  iirst^d  of 
inaturing  began  to  s^it  and  shrivel  up,  but  not  to  fall  off; 
•nd  not  one  this  year  or  last  came  to  perfection.  The  Peaches, 
equally  large  and  8{)Iendid  in  appearance,  instead  of  ripening, 
one  by  one  fell  off;  no  trees  can  or  oould  look  more  healthy,  or 
'fruit  niore  beautifully :  hence  my  surprise.  The  subsoil  is  olay. 
But,  if  it  be  the  soil,  why  should  the  trees  grow  and  prosper, 
always  in  vigour,  full  leaf,  and  plenty  of  -new  wood  ?  The 
drainage  is  good,  the  soil  they  are  planted  in  is  3  feet  or  4»  feet 
from  the  foundation  in  height,  and  the  water  infiltrates  through, 
yet  not  a  single  Peach  or  Nectarine  came  to  perfection,  or  eatable 
either  this  or  the  past  s^son ;  yet  the  weather  each  year  could 
not  be  more  different.  Oan  any  of  your  readers  intimate  a. pro- 
bable cause,  and  suggest  a  remedy? — J.  0.  H. 

[It  is  difficult  to  assign  a'reasdn  for  stich  nn -extraordinary 
result,  as  Tf (B  suppose  everything  nece^ary  had  been  attendedto. 
We  should  libt  have  been  surprised  if  bucSi  a  thing  had  happened 
last  season,  as  the  fruit  might  be  more  glutted  with  moisture 
thali  they  (iould  V^ell  throw  off  by  eraporation;  and,  therefore, 
splitting,  and  rottitig,  and  falling  off  would  be  almost  a  natural 
consequence.  If  you  have, had  as  much  diyness  as  w&  have  had, 
such  a  result  mi^t  have  taken  place  from  dryness  at  the  roots. 
A  similar  result  might  also  take  place  if  the  ground  was 
thoroughly  soaked,  and  a  few  very  dull  days  succeeding  after 
such  a  soaking.  We  noticed  both  ccwes  in  our  experienoe. 
When  the  ground  was  soaked  about  the  roots,  and  the  weather 
dull  and  cold,  the  juices  absorbed,  did  not  find  the  fruit  ex- 
panding to  receive  them  ;  and  the  cracking  of  the  skin  was  the 
result  to  give  vent  in  the  one  case,  and  falling  off  in  the  other. 
Other  trees  similarly  placed,  only  with  a  little  heat  applied  to 
cause  the  fruit  to  expand  with  the  absorptionof  the  moisturo, 
swelled  off  beautifully.  On  another  occasion  in  a  fine  season  like 
this,  we  found  some  cracking  and  falling  as  you  represent ;  but 
on  examining  the  soil  down  to  the  roots,  we  found  it  too  dry  : 
and,  hence,  there  was  not  a  sufficiency  of  in<)isture  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  sun  on  the  fruit.  Some  trees  that  were  well 
watered  escaped  the  evil.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  were  causes  in  your  case,  but  we  merely  mention  them 
as  facts ;  and  would  be  glad  if  some  coadjutor  or  correspondent 
would  try  and  throw  more  light  upon  the  subject,  as  the  fruit 
that  did  stand  this  season  did,  we  believe,  on  the  whole  ripen 
well.  There  were  few  bropslio  good  as  yours.  Even  the  blossom 
that  appeared  on  our  trees  dropped  to 'a  great  extent  from  the 
unripeness  of  the  wood.] 


the H&vritsrcibwst  dtid  st*di%.    Y<m  wfll  httve  plenty  of  fl«war§ 
if  tile  wood  is  irfeU  ripened  this  -autumn. 

TaVe  up  the  Bielytra  odt  of  ibe  borders  directly,  save  the 
ball  if  possible ;  ~biit  ball  or  no  ball,  Use  no  bigger  pot  than  ya« 
<ian  get  the  roots  in  nicely,  ind  paA  sandy  loam  and  a  little 
Ifeaf  tnotild  firmly  routed  them.  Then  -plunge  the  "pots  in  a  alight 
hotbdd  out  ctf  doort — shy  in  a  temperature  of  from  70*  to  76*, 
leirving  the  tops  exposed,  but  protecting  from  frost ;  and  then 
in  the  second  week  of  Novem'ber  •ti*eat  much  the  same  as  the 
DeutsHa,  giving  if  ainything  more  heat  to  itooonrage  the -flower^ 
stems  to  rise.] 


FLOWERING  DIELYTBA  SPECTABILI8  AND 
DEUTZIA  GRACILIS  IK  JANUAliY. 

I  HAVE  some  plants  of  Bielytra  spectabilis  growing  in  the 
borders  which  I  intend  to  force,  and  would  hke  to  have  them  in 
flower  by  the  new  year.  A  hint  how  to  manage  them  would 
oblige. 

Can  I  have  Deutzia  gracilis  in  flower  at  the  same  time  ?  and 
will  the  same  trcalment  do  for  both? — BuB. 

[We  presume  the  Deutzia  is  in  pots ;  if  so,  keep  ihem  fuH  in 
the  sun,  and  give  them  a  little  water.  About  the  first  week  in 
November  top-dress  them,  and  place  them  in  a  mild  heat  in 
November ;  if  a  little  sweet  bottom  heat  all  the  better— say  top 
heat  50°,  and  bottom  heat '70°.  Increase  the  top  heat  gradually, 
so  that  at  the  third  week  it  will  be  from  60°  to  63%  and  as  soon 
as  the  flower- buds  appear  lessen  the  heat  Vith  more  air,  tt)  make 


JOTTINGS  IN  JSrbBtia  DEHBYSHTRifc. 

CfEiAir  OROBfi  '^iND  IfSK^HBOTTBHOOD. 

^Tk  the  last  Volume  of  The  Cottage  Gabdbneb  appeared  tat 
article  by  "  Ben  Bolt,"  on  l^ccleston's  Conqueror  Cucmnber, 
which,  I  believe,  induced  many  to  'itj  -that  twcful  TaHfity. 
Having  latelv  beeti  in  that  Histifildt  and  jotted  ^Wn  a  f^o}h 
servations,  tn^  may  not  beiiiAiccepta'ble  toyour  readers. 

Clay  Cross  is  chiefly  Inowh  frftm  ifs'^xtensite  coal  viinm  and 
iron  works  belonging  to  Sur  S.  M.  Peto,  and  others.  There  is 
al8()  the  WingerwOrth^Ootti^riVjWho  have  extemire  works  On 
the  estates  of  the  late  ^ir  -H.  -minldke,'and  otifaer  pita  of  minoif 
importance,  yet  emploting  Tnatiy  men.  There  is  a  biiiklHif 
here  in  v^hich  are  held  thfe  schools  und^  an  effldent  mflsteiv 
and  supported  by  this  *Clby  H>0II8  Company.  Hefe  are  4h(^ 
Mechanics'  Institute  and  PubHo  Library,  the  latter  containing 
I  believe,  nearly  8000  volnmiM.  Indeed,  €.  Binns,  Esq.,  the 
manager,  with  liberality  df  spirit  does  all  in  hi«  power  to  raise 
fhe  intellectual  and  mdral  habits  of  the  people,  by  Bapport>* 
irig  and  sanctioning  any  scheme  having  for  its  object  tto 
perlnanent  improvement  of  the  working  classes.  With  this  end 
in  view,  there  is  hteld  antiuMlly,  the  Second  Taesday  in  Angnsl 
(the  Wakes  week),  a  horticuftural  and  floralexhibition,  in  the 
grounds  of  the  manager,  T^eh  prises  are  given,  I  undenisnd, 
amounting  to  £200  Or  inolre.  This  season  it  hais  bi^en  dedded 
by  the  Committee  not  to  hold  one  but  of  respect  to  the  frefings 
of  the  hereffved  families  of  tw^ty -'three  poor  itellows'-who  lost 
their  lives  through  the  late  indteticholy  inundation  of  one-of  th» 
pits.  Thfe' classes  are  as  fdlloVs  :-^lit,  <For  the  men  in-theempidy 
of  the 'Clay 'Cross  Comi^any,  'vegetables,  florists'  flowers,  vrindoW 
plants,  and  last,  but  not  lefSst,  a  prise  of  lOj.for  the  garden  beak 
cultivated  and  in  the  neatest  conditioti.  find,  Prises  Taiyihg 
from  3*.  to  lOtf.,  for  cottagers  within  '%\x  miles  round  on  paying 
a  small  subscription  similar  to  'the  -abore.  8rd,  For  amateum 
paying  a  subscription,  for  vegetables,  plants,  &c.  This  is  open 
to  all  England.  4th,  For  gentlemen's  gardeners,  with  the  usual 
class  of  prizes,  open  to  iQl  En^and.  5th,  Nurserymen  and 
maAet-gardendfte,  open  *to  all.  6th,  Foi*  farih^^  ;  1st,  for  thi» 
best  cultivated  farm  in  the  dccupiltion  of  a  widow  farming  a 
certain  number  of  acres,  a  silver  ci^  ;  2nd,  for  tenant  farmers, 
a  cup.     Then  .prizes  for  various  cereals,  roots,  &c. 

This  has^iven  a  great  impetus  to  the  love  of  gardening.  One- 
is  famous  for  his  Paneies^  another  for  his  Fuchsias ;  one  for 
Dahlias,  another  for'Celery  j  one  for  Rhubarb,  another  for  Cucum- 
bers ;  and  it  is  a  pleasing  trait  in  the  character  of  this  Society, 
that  the  working  men,  many  of  whom  are  working  down  the 
pits  and  for  months  do  not  see  daylight  only  on  "  pay  Satur- 
days" (once  a-fortnight),  and  Sundays— yet  these  men  and 
others  who  are  occupied  in  Tarious  ways  jn  the  iron  works  and 
otlier  departments,  lead  the  tradesmen  in  horticultural  matters. 
And  to  "show  still  more  the  -kindly  sympathising  feeling  of  the 
noble,  large-hearted  manager,  with  the  well-known  phihnthropic 
spirit  of  the  proprietors,  a  second  exhibition  is  held  in  me 
autumn  for  men  in  the  employ  of  the  Company,  when  prises  are 
offered  for  the  best  autumnal  ^garden  produoiions.  It  is  held  in 
the  school-room,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  the  Exhibition  helcl 
there  last  September  would  have  put  to  the  blush  many  of  the 
"  blue  flag  practicals."  So  are  the  concurrent  opinions  of  censoro 
and  gardeners  Hi.  iiitelveH  who  v.vto  there,  sDTro  f  1  .  ,,  vie 
SiiHtheniffr^.  Suek  i&  thfe  enthtisla&ui  ^ith  winch  tli«y  tiiko  flp 
th[?&e  matters,  ihnl  frequeDtlj  other  I?? hows  orfc  held  at  the  Si*r-. 
lienors'  Arrtja  Tnnj  fbr  teo kettles,  teapots^  &g.  Another  plensiti^ 
Irdt  m  coT)Tiectioi3  with  this  aiTtiir,  and  at  llietflmc  time  fhowlwg 
the  pr6Tid^'nt  habits  cngetiilet^d  bj  ths  introduetion  of  hop- 
tieulturff,  is  g^eri  in  the  nurrtber  of  Cucumber-hoTief^s,  pit*,  jind 
fraiTsc?,  wliieh  tire  inc res eing  every  yearj  and  still  may  they  in  i?jvjai*, 
While  apcaking  of  Cyoumbcr- houses,  t  may  as  well  hi^rts  iiY» 
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tbat  there  are,  perhaps*  soma  of.  th^  b«st.grckwer*^f,  Cuoiunbem, 
in  this  dittnot.  I  h^ve  erar.SMm*— £ir,suYpM8ing,uiy,Iha?e  setn. 
ejffi  amoxtt  th«  prof^iianalu  thif  seMon  south  of  I^ondou. 
Som^  grow  nor  sale  aod-iaake  a^opd  profit  on  thek  outlaj.  Mr. 
EoolestoQ,  gardener  to  0.  Bimis».Esq.»  is- a. sort  of  father  among 
them,  being  held  in  great  resi>eot  bj  all  classes^  if  informatioa 
or  ipftruotion  is  raqnir«d,.h«  it. aliEiij^ applied  tou-.  I  slii^l.not 
attempt  to  descrihe  the  whols  of  the  garden*  b^t  note  his  Cucum- 
ber and  Celery.  Thelatt^  was  veigr  fin^  when  I  sa^,  it  in  July, 
nearly  37  inches,  high  aod  lA.inohef' round,  I  did  not  see  it 
surpassed  among  ^  growers  /area  at  Sheffield,  and  only  equalled 
by  oner-vu^  Mr.  J.  Limhv  of  ^efflfldt  Head,  Chesterfiel44 
The  kind  groim  was.chie^y  Leiog's  Mammoth* 

Here  I  saw  and  tasted  the  Conqueror  Cucumber,  which,  in 
mT  (pinion,  has  a  fault  or  two.  I  oertiiqijiy  do  xK>t  like,  the 
•colour — it  is  too  pale,  and  the  shoulder  is  too  long  and  small 
in  proportion  to  the  circumference  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
£ruit;  but  for  flavour  and  general  cropping  it  is  unequalled. 
Mr.  Socleston  informed  me,  that  by  some  means  he  found  the 
firuit  which  be  sared  for  seed  had  been  impregnated  by  some 
other  kind,  as  was  proved  by  a  plant  growing  by  the  side  of 
another — one  was  true,  the  other  had  degenerated.  He  was 
Tery  anxious  lest  some  parties  who  purchased  seed  of  him 
should  hare  been  disappointed  or  dissatisfied.  If  any  should 
haya  had  oaosa  of  oomplamt,  I  w4Mdd  adyise  them  to  communicate 
with  Mr.  Ecdaston,  as  ho  has  taken  eyery  precaution  to  saye 
seed  fiFom  a  true  stock,  and  no  others,  are  growing  near*  He 
has  a  magnificent  kiiid  in  bea^iog  this  season  for  tiie  first  time, 
which  ho  calls  Bhenomenon*  TMs  will  become  a  fayourite  with 
all  growers,  being  free  fieom  ribe».  a  short  square  shoulder, 
beauti^ly  spined%  Theva.-  is*  no  ootrseness  about  it ;  and  the 
oolour  ia«  gpod  dark  gnesnj  cacfying  a  fine  bloom.  It  is  suitable 
tor  table,  and. is  a,  good  beacuig  kiacU  The  fruit  I.  saw  was 
24  inches  long  aod-stiU  gvewing.  I  understood  he  purposed  to 
send  a  brace  of  each  to  the  Spruit  Committee  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Sooiety  this  autumn. 

The  following  notes  of  other  kindft  may  be  nsefal :— Mr.  W. 
Walters  had  Hamilton's  Black  Spine,  a,  coarse,  deep-ribbed 
yarietj.  Eppt*  Ghuibaldij  reoeiyed  direct^  fi*om  Maidstone.  It 
is  the  most  wortHless  thing  ever  sent  out  by  the  trade ;  it  is.  no 
better  than  the  Stockwood  jBtidge.  Indeed,  this  season  I  haye  seen 
better  fruit  growing  in  the  open  air.  Dreadnought  carries  a  good 
bloom»  is  a  good  bearer,  but  a- bad  setter,  has  the  longest  foot- 
staUc,  perhaps,  of  any  grown  kind;  It  is  a  stronj^  coarse  grower, 
about  13  inches  to  24  inches  long.  Bngsyiie  is  a  kind,  useful 
variety,  and  deservmg  of  extensiye  culture,  Webb-e  Improved 
Black  and  White  ^iaes^,  received'  fit>m  an  eminent  firm  in 
liomdon,  are  condemned.  Bwings*  Waterwitoh,  a  local  variety 
from  Gk>dfr6y's  31a^  Spine,  is  a  gpod,  square-shouldered  kind, 
▼exy  m^oUflc,  apd  requires  a  strong  bottpm  heat  to  grow  it  well. 
It  wiu  be  a  good'  kind  for  market  purposes.  Barlow's  Prolific 
atifi  holds  its  place  among  the  good  ones. 

Here  I  saw  a  ufeful  kipd  of  house  lately  built  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Holland,  a  blacksmith,  fitted  with  hot- water  pipes  for  bottom 
and  top  heat,  and  heated  with  a,  small'  boiler,  which  mu^t  be 
called^I  think,  "Holhnd^s  Cottager's  Boiler,"  a  description  and 
cost  of  which  I  will  forward  to  you  on  receiving  permission  from 
him  to  do  so.  It  is  simple  in  its  oonstruotion,  effective  in  its 
work,  moderate  in  price,  and  does  not  require  much  attention, 
and  to  judge  by  the  look  of  the  plants  growing  there  it  was  all 
that  could  be  required. 

The  offeot  of  the  late  winter  was  very  plainly  seen.  Oaks, 
Common  Hollies,  Auoubas,  I«aurelsKaud  even  Portugal  Lawvls 
killed  to  the  ground  in  many  places.  Some- of  the  latter  at  the 
residenoe  of  the  late  Gt.  Stepbensoa^  3«qt  ^Pton  Hpuee^  o( 
peiliaps,  forty  year^  fiowth,  had  theip^south.siaee.killed  ;i  while 
at  Hardwiche  Hall  (Oie  Ihike<^' Devonshire's),  the. only  phoit 
hurt  appeared  to  be  Bkiua  inaignia  ^eni  ia  searoely  a 
stsDdard  Bose  to  ha  found  alivw^  ihio.o£the.nsost  notable  peaces 
is,  petiiape,  Kingwoodi  at  Stafvely^  the>  residenee'Of  J3L  Barrow, 
Ssq.  The  gardens  He  on  the  south  side  of  a  hilL  Advantage  has 
beqn  taken  c^  thie  to  form  a  seiiei^  of  terraces.  Xh^tre  ans  some 
esceUent  hoasee.hece  for  PeaoheeKyines,  ai^d  plants,;  two,oon- 
seffatoaea,  in  one  of  whioh  iMtW.SQDM  exfleUent  Apaoias»  par- 
tioularly  A.  grandis.  and'  4»  pubeseeoe*  Thera^are  also  six  new 
▼inailiea  being  ereojbed  here  i^t  a  oost  of  £3000.  Xhe.  bord^rs.are 
eovered,with  glass.  i^kI  heat€4  ivith  hot-wa^r  pipes.  They,  are 
erqeted  by  iGredithk  oC  X^ferg^,  I,  heUeve,,2Hid  arc^oC  a  s^b• 
ste»tiel<oh|uraoter^^    , 

Xiht^e  not  tio^  to.to«eh,oQ,Qhfkt4ifttiQths,  th«  '^  ]?alii«%qf,  ttif^ 


Peaks"  ^i*  ^^  other,  places.  Fruit  is  exceedingly  scarce  in  the 
district.  One  other  note  I,find7-vi«.,,the  Potato  called  Chats- 
worth,  a  second  early  kind  and  very  productive.  Mr.  S.  Low,  of 
Tapton,  b  Rowing  this  season  a  large  breadth  of  them.  It  is  a 
fine,  dry  kind,  and  not  so  liable  to  disease  as  some  others,. 
genereiUy  ripening. ero  the  electric  storms  come  on. — Nickbsbqjl 


EOXAXO  CROP  IN  lEELAND. 
Iv  appease  from  tba  tables  pubUsked  anw^dly  by.thoi  Qegie- 
trar*Generaji  that  the  yield  of 'the  Potato  crop  last,  year  was 
smaller  than  in  any  year  sines  tho  famine,  though,  with  the 
exception  of  1850,  the  quantity  of  land  devoted  to  the  crop  w«4 
greatest  of  a^  In  1847  it  wasr  in:  round  numbers  28)000  acres; 
in  1860  it  was  117,000.  Yet,  strange  to  si^,  the  produce  was 
nearly  aa^feat  in  the  former,  year  ae  in  the^  latter,  it  being  per, 
statute  acre  Qfby-seveo  barrels  in  1847,  ondonly  eighteen  barrels 
in  I860.  Tbu.  showe  that  the  impression  that  the  Potato  was- 
gradually  reeoyering*  its.  former  heathy  condition  is  a.nMeM»u 
(mo--?ini  fact,  it  has  been  rather  degenerating  since  1847,  the 
year  a^er  the  gener4  failure.  O^iis,  does  not  prove  that  the 
crep.oannot  be,rest(Hyd  ;  it  <Hily  proyes  that  tlie  means jemployed 
to  reeteiie  it  while  the  panie  lasted  have  been  una^ouotably 
neg}eeted»  Potatoea  get  into  a.  state  of  decay  from  causes  that 
prodftee  the  deoi^  of  any  other  crop,  md  these  causes  are  l»^ 
ventiUe*-  The  farmers,  reverted  to  the  use  of  woru-out  degene^ 
rate  seedp  whieh  they  committed  to  worn-out.  soiL  A  proper, 
seleetionol  foreign  seedand  of  fresh  ground  for  the  crop,  due 
oara  in  draining,  cultivation,  and  weeding,  all  of  which  were 
anxiously  attended  to  with  the  best  results  in  1847,  wotdd  have 
produced  simUar.  results  ever  sinoe,  had  not  the  f&rmors  relapsed 
mto  their  old  la^  feeling  of  seourity,  for  which  they  are  now 
again  likely  ta  be  severely  punished.~(2^Mifli'  QnrespoMdei^L) 


WHAT   TO  1,001:  FOB  ON    THE  SBA8H0BB. 

{Cafitinuedfiom pcige  30.) 

Cbubtacea —  {continue^ . 

The  Common  Spiny  Lobsteb  (Palinurus  iw/yam).— On 
the  western  and  southern  coasts  of  England  this  strange  speci- 
men may  be  found  in  considerable  quantities,  snd  large  numbers 
are  despatched  to  the  London  markets.  Its  fiavour  is  not  con- 
sidered equal  to  that  of  the  common  Lobster ;  stUl  it  has  its 
admirers,  by  whom  it  is  held  in  high  esteem.  This  creature 
derives  its  name  from  the  fact  of  its  shell  being  covered  with 
M>inee  of  various,  sizes.  It  is.  ten-footed,  like  others  of  this 
class ;  the  first  pair  of  feet  in  the  male  strong  and  robust,  in  the 
female  smaller  and  weaker,  but-  in  either  sex  shorter  than  the 
rest,  and  having  but  one  claw  or  finger  furnished  with  tufts  of 
hair.  The  remsining  pairs  of  feet- are  all  one-fingered  also,  and 
likewise  tufted  with  hair.  The  eyes  are  large  and  globose,  the 
external  antemMs  are  extremely  long,  anc^have  a  strong,  thick, 
spinous  peduncle. 

The  length  of  the  Spiny  Lobster,  is  about  eighteen  inches, 
measuring  from  the  front  of  the  shell  to  the  extremi^  of  the 
tail,  and  its  colour  is  usually  a  purplish-brown,  spotted  with  a 
dull  white.  The  legs  are  a  reddish-white,  having  longitudmal 
bands  of  reddish- brown. 

The  Nobway  Lobsjeb  (Nephrops  norveffictu)  may  be  passed 
over  with  but  slight  mention ;  for  although  it  is  occasionally 
met  with  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
still  more,  northern  species,  the  largest  quantities  being  sent,  as 
its  name  implies,  from  Norway.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  creature^ 
measuring,  about  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length,  of  a  pale  flesh 
colour,  rather  derker-  in  some  parts  than  others.  The  seg- 
ments of  the  abdomen  are  highly  sculptured  j  the  raised  portions 
being  smooth  and  polislied,  the  depressions  covered  with  thick} 
shorty,  downy  hair. 

It  if  said  that  the  Norway  Lobster  hss  been  taken  ofi^  the 
Irish  coast,  as  well  as  the  Scotch ;  but  its  appearance  is  com- 
paratively rare,  and  it  is  very  unlikely  to  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  ordmary  tourist. 

The  Common  Biyer  Cbayfish  {AstacuM  fluviatUk)  has 
strictly  speaking  no  claim  to  our  notice  at  all,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
an  inhabitant  of  our  rivers  and  large  streams,  and,  therefore, 
no  resident  on  the  seashore.  It  has  a  rough,  scabrous  shell. 
Its  anterior  pair  of  legs  are  thick  and  rounded,  slightly  spinous. 
Iit*.PQl93^-i*  »  4^^Lg^eepish-g^ey, 
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We  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  Crab  tribes, 
distinguished  from  the  Lobsters  by  being  short,  instead  of  long- 
tailed  ;  both  species,  howcTer,  are  ten-footed. 

The  Long-lbggbd  Sfidbb-Csab  {StenorhynchM  phalan- 
ffium), — ^This  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  small  Grabs,  and 
is  found  on  nearly  all  parts  of  the  coast.  Professor  Bell  states 
that  he  has  obtained  it  from  Wales,  the  coast  of  Cornwall, 
Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Sussex,  from  Scarborough,  and 
from  Orkney.  He  also  states,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hailstone, 
that  '*  it  is  very  common  at  Hastings,  both  among  the  rocks  on 
the  shore,  and  in  deep  water,  and  is  ooeasionally  caught  in  the 
trawl-net  in  yast  numbers.  Of  sixty-eight  specimens  brought  up 
at  once,  the  proportion  of  males  to  females  was  as  two  to  one." 

The  shape  of  the  shell  is  triangular,  the  posterior  angles 
being  rounded,  and  the  anterior  surface  furnished  with  a  few 
spines.  The  first  pair  of  legs  are  strong  and  hairy,  and  about 
twice  the  length  of  the  body.  Each  hand  has  two  fingers,  one 
of  which  is  moveable.  These  feet  are  smaller  in  the  female  than 
in  the  male ;  the  remaming  pairs  of  feet  are  very  slender.  The 
Spider-Crab  is  sluggish  via  timid ;  mores  with  rery  little  anima- 
tion, and  dies  very  quickly  on  being  removed  from  the  water. 

The  Soobpion  Spideb-Crab  {Inachus  dorsetenM),—^  called 
from  its  being  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  on  the  Dorset- 
shire coast,  particularly  at  Weymouth.  The  shell  of  this 
specimen  is  also  triangular  and  swelling;  the  angles  rounded 
posteriorly,  the  anterior  pair  of  legs  strong  and  thick,  and  of 
some  length ;  the  others  considerably  longer,  and  very  slender ; 
the  second  pair  is  the  longest,  being  more  than  three  times  the 
length  of  the  body.  This  species  is  very  widely  distributed. 
Professor  Bell  says  : — "  I  obtained  it  in  Studland  Bay,  Dorset- 
shire, and  at  Hastings.  Mr.  Couch  states  that  in  Cornwall  it  is 
commonly  taken  in  crab-pots,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  shore 
at  all  depths.  And  Mr.  Eyton  informs  me  that  it  is  found  on 
the  oyster-beds  at  Bhoscoljn,  near  HoUyhead.  In  Ireland  it 
has  been  found  in  many  places  in  the  harbour  of  Cove,  in  the 
loughs  of  Strangford  and  Bel£Mt,  and  in  Dublin  Bay.  It  is 
also  recorded  that  Captain  Beechy,  B.N.,  brought  up  a  specimen 
of  this  species  alive  in  the  dredge,  from  the  depth  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  fathoms,  in  the  mull  of  Galloway." 

The  PorE-HOBNED  Spidbb-Cbab  {Ftsa  ietraodon).— 'These 


Female. 

creatures  may  be  met  with  in  considerable  quantities  among  the 
rocks  at  Bagnor,  and  other  places,  concealed  under  the  hanging 
vegetation  ;  the  shell  is  triangular,  posteriorly  round,  and  entirely 
covered,  as  well  as  the  limbs,  with  close  shaggy  hair— the  first 
pair  of  feet  is  extremely  strong  and  thick,  the  hands  nearly  as 
oroad  as  they  are  long,  and  two-fingered,  the  fingers  meeting  at 
the  points ;  the  remaining  feet  are  only  of  moderate  size  and 
leneth,  the  second  pair  being  about  as  long  as  the  creature's 
sheU,  and  the  fifth  not  so  long  as  the  shell  is  broad.  Beneath 
the  hairy  covering  the  shell  is  polished;  the  colour  is  a  dull 
reddish-brown,  which,  on  becoming  subject  to  the  action  of 
spirit  or  boiling  water,  turns  to  a  bright  red ;  its  usual  length 
is  a  little  more  than  two  inches  in  length  and  one  in  breadth. 
There  are  several  tubercles  oq  the  surface  of  the  shell,  and  the 
beak  is  formed  of  two  strong  horns.  This  creature,  like  the  rest 
of  its  species,  is  timid,  lazy,  and  slow*moving,  from  which  latter 
cause  it  is  frequently  covered  with  minute  marine  plants,  which 
flourish  among  the  roots  of  its  shaggy  coat. 

Hyas  abanbus. — This  is  a  species  of  Spider-Crab,  which  is, 
according  to  Dr.  Leach,  **  very  common  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland 


and  Kent ;  on  the  shores  of  Devonshire  it  is  of  rare  occurrence.** 
Professor  Bell  says : — "  I  have  received  it  from  Worthing,  in 
Sussex,  and  from  the  coast  of  North  Wales.  I  have  obtained  it 
at  Hastings  where  it  occurs  in  considerable  abundance,  and 
dredged  it  on  oyster-beds  at  Sandgate  of  large  size,  at  ftom 
ten  to  twelve  fathoms." 

The  Hjas  araneus  is  almost  the  largest  of  the  Spider-Crab« 
measuring  somewhat  over  three  inches  in  length,  and  two  in 
breadth ;  whilst  the  anterior  legs  are  upwards  of  ^re  inches 
long.  The  sheU  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  rather  elongated  ; 
the  posterior  portion  being  I'fmiided,  it  is  covered  with  small 
tubercles ;  but  both  shell  artA^  VathB  are  entirely  destitute  of 
spines.  The  creature,  however,  is  covered  with  a  thick,  shaggy 
coat. 

The  Spinous  Spideb-Obab  (Maia  squinado), — ^This    Grab> 


^^1^ 


is  found  in  considerable  quantities  on  nearly  all  parts  of  our 
southern  and  western  coasts,  and  is  the  largest  of  the  sped^ 
measuring  sometimes  eight  inches  in  length,  and  six  in  breadth^ 
the  foremost  pair  of  legs  reaching  a  length  of.  fifteen  inches. 
The  shell  is  convex  and  somewhat  oval,  getting,  however,  more 
triangular  in  shape  as  it  increases  in  a^e.  The  shell  is  covered 
with  countless  tubercles  and  sharp  spmes.  The  anterior  pair 
of  legs  much  longer  and  larger  than  the  rest.  A  quotation  from 
Professor  Bell,  with  regard  to  this  and  other  Spider- Crabe,  may 
be  entertaining : — "  Like  all  other  triangular  Crustacea,  the  fisher- 
men inveterately  term  it '  Spider,*  and  they  appear  to  have  veiy 
little  idea  of  any  affinity  between  these  forms  and  the  Crabs  pro- 
perly so  called.  I  remember  some  years  since  seeing  in  one  or 
the  back  streets  of  Poole,  near  the  water  side,  a  little  girl  standing 
by  a  small  table,  on  which  was  a  plate  containing  two  of  these 
Crabs  of  moderate  size,  cooked,  and  for  sale.  On  my  accosting 
her  with  *  Pray  do  they  eat  these  Crabs  here  ?*  she  replied  with 
a  look  of  great  surprise  at  my  iterance,  *  They  be*nt  Crabs,  sir,, 
them's  Spiders  !*  '*  As  an  astonishing  announcement  with  regard 
to  the  fecundity  of  the  Spinous  Spider-Crab,  we  may  also  quote 
the  Professor,  who  states  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Couch,  that 
a  specimen  of  ordinary  size  will  bear  at  one  time  upwards  or 
seventy-six  thousand  ^gs. — W. 

(2b  he  oonUnued.) 


CULTURE  OF  THE  BAJS^ANA. 
I  HATE  a  joung  plant  (arrived  a  few  weeks  ago  from  Egypt)^ 
about  8  feet  m  height,  and  with  two  leaves  each  about  18  inchea- 
long.  WUl  it  require  heat  through  the  winter,  or  will  it  do  In 
a  greenhouse  heated  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  frost  out  ?  I 
can  put  it  in  a  vinery  during  summer.  Please  also  state  what 
sized  pot,  what  sort  of  soil,  and  what  quantity  of  water  it. 
requires.--J.  D. 

[If  your  Banana  is  one  of  the  strong-growing  and  lofly  kinds' 
you  will  do  little  good  with  it  either  in  a  greenhouse  or  vinery. 
If  a  dwarf  sort  like  Musa  Cavendishi  you  might  grow  it  in  the 
vinery,  if  that  vinery  was  rarely  below  46*  in  winter.  You  can 
only  succeed  with  your  young  plant  by  placing  it  in  the  warmest 
comer  near  the  heating  apparatus  either  in  the  greenhouse  or 
vinery,  and  surrounding  the  pot  with  moss  or  tan,  so  as  to  keep 
the  roots  warm.  At  present  it  will  be  best  to  put  the  plant  in  i^ 
pot  rather  small  than  otherwise,  using  fresh  fibry  loam  and  a  little 
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'and  to  enooimge  rooting.  Am  the  heat  in  your  Tinery  gets  up 
he  plant  will  then  need  another  pot,  and  you  may  add  some 
'weet  rotten  dung  or  leaf  mould  to  the  compost.  These,  pro- 
perly apeaking,  are  all  tropical  plants,  and  though  they  may 
lire  they  will  not  thrire  under  common  greenhouse  treatment : 
hence  the  recommendation  as  to  the  warm  place  in  winter.  In 
the  first  winter,  if  the  pot  is  plunged,  little  water  will  be 
wanted.  As  the  leares  grow  in  summer,  and  plenty  of  heat  can 
be  giyen,  water  will  be  needed  lib^Uy.] 


PUGPAGATION  OF  A  WStAWBEREY  BY  ITS 

FEUIT^EM. 

I  HATB  a  Sir  Harry  Strawbe^vf^lant  in  a  pot  which  I  rooted 

late  last  summer,  by  way  of  ex|^rj^ent,  from  a  fruit-stalk.    I  just 

cut  off  after  the  fruit  had  bee)i  lathered,  and  pegged  it  into  a 


pot  the  same  as  a  runner.  The  Uttle  plant  has  fruited  the  whole 
of  this  summer.  I  picked  off  the  last  ripe  Strawberry  this 
morning,  and  cut  off  another  truss  of  blossom  for  fear  the  plant 
should  be  exhausted.  It  has  been  kept  in  the  sitting-room,  and 
placed  outside  the  window  when  the  weather  was  fine.  Would 
you  advise  me  to  repot  this  plant  ?  the  pot  it  is  now  in  measuret 
inside  5  inches  diameter  at  the  top.  Only  two  runners  have 
made  their  appearance  in  June,  which  I  cut  off. 

[Did  you  really  root  the  stalk  which  carried  the  flowers  and 
fruit  in  1860  ?  If  so,  did  it  make  leares  ?  and,  if  it  did  make 
leaves,  which  part  of  the  stalk  did  they  come  from,  and  what 
part  of  the  rooted  stalk  did  the  two  runners  come  from  f  We 
have  no  doubt  about  advising  you  to  keep  the  pot  just  as  it  is 
till  the  fine  weather  in  the  sprine  causes  the  plant  to  make  a 
fresh  pui^h  :  at  that  time  we  would  shake  off  all  the  old  soil,  and 
replant  it  in  fresh  soil  in  the  same  pot.  The  fungus  you  enclosed 
is  Qeoglossum  glutinosum.] 


1  ;* 


'  8EDUM  OABNEUM  VARIEGATUM:  (Siebold). 


This  is  a  new  Japanese  plant;  highly  interesting  and  beautiful,  I 
of  a  succulent  suffirutioose  dwai^  habit,  with  compact  branching  | 
growth,  the  first 
radioal  shoots  sab- 
erect;  afterwards 
deoambent,  and 
drooping.  The 
nnmerous  slen- 
der round  stems 
are  of  a  light 
pink,  or  a  flesh- 
oolour,  clothed 
with  numerous 
lance-shaped  green 
leaves,  edged  with 
white  on  the  pa- 
rallel margins,  and 
by  full  exposure 
to  light  the  plant 
assumes  a  beau- 
tifully variegated 
silvery  tint.  Its 
dose  growth 

adapts  it  for  either 
conservatory,  or 
open-air  summer 
culture.  By  its 
very  free  habit  and 
ready  increase,  it 
will  be  found  an 
admirable  plant 
for  front  row  ef- 
fect in  ribbon  lines 
and  flower-beds, 
or  for  decorat- 
ing the  summits 
of  small  fiinoy 
stone-mounds,  di- 
versifying the  ef- 
fect on  larger 
masses  of  rock- 
work    during  the 


summer  months,  and  equally  suitable  for  covering  the  surface 
of  dry,  warm,  gravelly  banks  around  terrace  slopes,  or  pillar 

bases.  It  is  also 
a  valuable  plant 
for  marginal  effect 
around  large  vases 
and  rural  baskets ; 
whilst  in  green- 
house -  conservato- 
ries it  appears  to 
ffreat  advantage 
for  permanent  ^• 
feet  in  baskets, 
vases,  &c.,  sus- 
pended by  brack- 
ets firom  the  side 
walls. 

For  pot  culture^ 
it  thrives  in  all  or*, 
dinary  light  sandy 
loam  soils,  and 
for  open-air  beds 
or  borders  it  lux- 
uriates in  a  mix- 
ture of  one-fourth 
finely  broken  or 
sifted  gravelly 
sand  or  brick  comn 
post. 

In  autumn  it 
should  be  repot- 
ted in  masses  for 
house  -  decoration 
throughout  the 
winter. 

It  is  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Hen- 
derson, of.the  Wel- 
lington Road  Nur- 
sery, St.  John's 
Wood,  London. 


GROUND 
I XUST  decline  the  honour  of  having  invented  the  "ground 
▼insries,"  my  idea  was  merely  to  cover  a  space  with  slates,  and 
^•oe  over  this  a  Cucumber-light.  My  gardener  suggesteid  the 
nrame  and  the  furrow.  The  original  idea,  if  it  was  an  original 
on^  I  never  carried  out,  as  I  heard  of  a  person  who  ooverod  a 
put  of  the  wall  of  his  house  with  slates,  and  trained  Vines 
^Ainst  them,  which  did  not  ripen  their  fruit  so  well  as  against 
the  natural  wall. 

To  Mr.  Rivers  is  due  the  credit  of  ripening  Ghvpes  on  slates 
plaoed  on  the  ground   onder  glass,  takmg  advantage  of  the 


71NERIES. 
earth's  heat  to  assist  the  ripening.  This  answers  thoroughly,  a 
I  saw  the  Qrapes  last  week  at  Sawbridgeworth  well  ripened,  and 
perfectly  black.  I  would  suggest  an  alteration  to  this  plan, 
embracing  all  the  advantages  with  some  little  improvements.  I 
would  measure  out  plots  of  ground — say  100  feet  long  by  6  feet 
6  inches  wide.  I  would  take  a  spit  of  earth  out  on  each  side 
sufficient  to  raise  the  plot  into  a  slight  ridge.  This  is  to  answer 
thre^  purposes.  Fir«t,  the  trench  would  keep  the  plot  high 
and  dry ;  second,  it  would  bring  the  ridge  nearer  to  the  hands  in 
thinning,  &c, ;   third,  it  would  oause  the  distance  between  the 
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Ugl^.axwd  tbe-earibtobfi  eji^i^  In  th^  (^J^r$  of.  the  riclge^I 
£ovld  dri¥iB  in,  sniim  d^i^red,  po^ts  eTfivj  8  feet,,  leaving  thex^ 
<h4  of'tbe-eArth  uy,  15 ipehea.;  Oi^  ea^^  B}d^^  the  ridge  I 
elMHild  pldpe  the  Idfgfislt,  slices,  si^e.  to  side,  leaTing,-  a,  spiiAe  off 
lif«e)t^betwees  the  rf>^«»x>(  ele^.i^  the  cvsotre  of'th^  ridg^,  ,a;>d  a 
qptfU}^  of  aVoi«t,  10  iit^hei;  Q«  the,  ofuteides.  Qn  these  slateS;  I, 
fibei^d-pilaee  the^^oaneiv arran^^gc  each  planirSo  as*  tp  be-  able  to 
add  to  the  case  as  irequ^tred^  On  the  top  of  eaeh  poet  I  won^d 
%.e  staplef.so.  arraog^d  a^-  tg  he  able. to  £t  a. hpok  into  it,  by 
vO^vfih  the  lights  (are  lo  h^^gt  ^hepe,  lights  aJiould.  be  about 
4f^.t  by  3  fee^and  placed. on {Oech  side  of  the  ridge,  suspended 
iXk^the  eentre  by  the^tapl^i;.  On  the  ou^eide  i^ey  may  be  raided 
hy  stumps,  and  lei.  down  at  night,  if;  required.  (T^is  case  I 
thi^ik  might  dp  fpr  foirwardiM  Strawberries,  &c.)  Any  gardener 
oo.vld  mfiie  thepeJifthts^.  I  should  think  that  the  top  and. 
hottom  niight  be  meqe'Of  flat  pieces,  of- wood,  to  whi^h  the  bars 
might  be  nailed  ;  a  little  marine  gltie,  probably,  might  here,  be 
useful ;  the  bars  might  be  grooved  to  admit  of  smaU  squares  of 
16-oz.  glass,  l^d.  per  foot,  being  slipped  down  without  laps.  The 
frame  might  be  saturated  with  boiling  coal  tar  six  months  before 
wanted,  and  if  the  glass  be  slipped  into  the  grooves  before  dry 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  putty,  ^e  lights;  might  re^h 
probably,  on  bricks,  and  the  ends  be  stopped  with  the  same.  I 
thiiik  these  plots  should  run  north  and  south.  The  Vines  grew 
verj  luxuriantly  in  these  cases,  so  that  all  superfluous  ehoots 
flbould  be  kept  under  to  assist  the  efiects  of  sun  and  air. 

Ilhave  given  rajbher  a  rough  sketch  of  my  plan,  I  hope  it  may 
l$lB  understood.  Professional  duties  do  not  now  admit  of  my 
pa^g  mtich  attention  to  these  matters. 

ram  not  quite  certain  that  we  could  not  cause  plants  to  grow> 
alMfae  winter  by  taking  advantage  of  the  earth's  heat — a  plan 
successfully  adopted  by  Mr.  Bivers  during  the  severe  fifoit  of 
last' winter,  when,  by  merely  laying  the  pots  with  planta  oi^  on/^] 
eiieand  covering  them  with  mats,  he  prevented  the  con|ijie4- 
tar  oooHng  d6wn.to  the  freezing-point.  I  think  that  if  acaee 
were  constructed'  somewhat  like  the  one  I  endeavoured  to 
C^eribe- above,  with  the  addition  of  double  facing — ».«.,  with 
a- space  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  between  tlia*  tw>  glaMea^. to-con- 
tain  motionless  air,  which  is  about  the  bes^.  neooondu^tor,  ^  the 
heat  radiating,  from  the  earth  would  not.  oiilyypreven^t  ib»  aixr 
ooeling  down  to  32°,  but  would  keep  the  teaaperature  consider: 
aWy  above  this;  it  would  b©  interesting  to  testithettemperalurek 
under  diff^rent^  degrees  of  external  tempewiture^  During  the 
c^y-,  particularly  in  sunlight,  the  p^ta  would  no  .doubt  grow, 
even  if  sufficient  air  be  admited,  and«at;  ni^t,  if  shut  up  curly 
and' closely,  the  temperature,  excepting  in  severe,  weather,  would 
not,'  proliiWy,  be  below  the  growing-point.  M  cheap  porous 
material  would  -answer  very  weU  for  the  frame  of  the  lighiBrand. 
M)»o  the  sides  where  the  lights  would  rest  on,  this^  bemfesatui 
nted^n  a  mixture  of  boiling  coal  tar  and  linseed  oil,  or  arj?osote 
(Gdi  per  gallon);  the  preparation  used  for  stee^Jini^  the  end*  of 
hop-poles,  would 'act  as  a  good  nonoonduc^bor^  Tlitj  bam.oCi  the 
^hts  could  be  double  grooved,  and  each  barhoMigund«r*i^teh«di 
could  be  nailed^tothe  cross-bars,  forming  the  tt>p^i.>**i  botfojn  ofi 
ttoe  Mght.  These  cross-bars  should  be  3  inohea  i*i<l«  bv  Ijiwh! 
it^ck,  the  dOuWe-grooved*  bara  beiiig  1  infh  v»ii%  m^'liJtivh 
d*ep.  Bach  pane  of  glass  ehoujd  be  15i»iWie»  iong^  bj^aboi*!* 
10  inches  wide.  The  joint-,  between,  the  UJ^per.  jMHir*  imght  b* 
seoured  to  prevent  drip:  prohablj^thiQ  might  bii  cilfe^teii  ^^ulj 
liquid  glass,  a  receipt  for  making, which  appeared  i  m  tji^  Meld 
newspaper  a  short  time  since,  whieli  might  proTe  n  useftil  wrtiele 
lAall  cases  of  f^ctures.  How  would  Chaumonte}  TVairt,  oa  the 
iqmr  system,  do  in  these  cases,  each  case  holding  fi?e  rcida  ?  If 
extra  heat  were  required,  as  there  would  be  no  radiation,  I 
should  say  that  one  pipe  1  inch  in  diamter  would  be  sufficient. 

-^SOBUTATOB. 


EOYAL  HOETICULTTJEAL  SOCIETY. 

Fbuit  Committee. — The  Committee  met  on  Tuesday,  October 
8th,    Mr<  Sdoionds  in  the  chair» 

A  repott  of  the  Oxlbrdahire  Oommittoe  waat  raeaived  from 
lliri  Bailey,  the  Ohainnan,  whioh  waa  read  and  highly  approved 
for  the  interesting  information  it  communicated. 

Hr.  Whiting,  of  the  Deq»dene,  was  the  only-  oompetitor  far- 
the  prizes  ofiered  for  Peara  and  PlumSb  In  the  fomwr  cktta  he 
exhibited  BoKirr^  d'Antanlis,  Jersey  Gratioli,  and  Brown  Beurr^ 
to  which  .a  Seeond  Briie  ium  awarded.  Ip  Phims  he  exhibited 
lekworth  Impejratnee^  Ooe*a  Late.  Bed,  attd  Coe'a.Gt^den  Drop, 
t&  whieh  .1^  First  firiie  >wafl4iWMrdcdi 


A.tery,  iu^eating  coll^oi^oC  Grapes,  waa  received  .from  "Mts 
l^msoHf  gardener  to  Mrs,  Diz^  Stanstead  Park,  near  Emar 
worth,  Ha»ts.  The  oliject  of  thia.e^ibition  waa.  to  shoF  hov> 
the,  difierent  ,v8rie^a.aucceed.ed  iu^m  ocQhard-hQuse,axid  in  othe^ 
hojuuif^  without. Are h^,,apd  hgw., superior  the  Blaick  Hamburg^ 
is.  for  tlm.  purpose  over,  all.th^.  other,  varietiea*,  Th«  bupdv 
of  Bl^^k..  Hajpihurgh  wa?.  lerg^,  w,ell  set  with,  large,  well*. 
coloured  beririea» .  which .  were ^  exfelleat  .ii^  flavour.  Qrove,]^ 
Sweetwater,  well  ripened,  aod  syialjl  hmn^lu  Mu^Q^  qf  A^ex;. 
andria,  acid.  Esperione,  a  long,  loose  bunch,  small  round  berries 
with  squashy  flesh.  Golden  Hamburgh,  a  small  bunch  badly  set 
with  small  berries,  which  were  rather  sweet.  Muscat  Hamburg 
bunch  well  set,  berriea  smaU,  with  only  a- trace  of  miiaoat  aroiaa, 
and  rather  acid.  Eoyal  MfMCfdine^  l^^gf  hunch,  loosely  set  with 
smell  berries  of  good  flavour. 

H^  'Whitings  of  the  Deepdenei. exhibited,  a  bunch  of  a  black 
Grape,  name  unknown.  It  was  densely  set  with  jet  black,  oral, 
berries  of  good  size,  and  a  very  tough,  thick  skin,  but  the  flavour 
was  rather  watery  and  not  remarkable. 

Mr.  David  Thomson,  gardener  at  Archerfield,  near  Drem, 
N.B.,  sent  a  bunch  of  a  white  Grape  of  high  character.  It  was 
wellaet,  the  berries  ofajfl^iA  amber  tinge,  oval,  and  of  good  size^ 
and  with  somewhat  of  a  muscat  aroma  in  the  rich  sogaiy  and 
sprightly-flavoured  fleshi 

Mr.  Tliompson,  of  Stanstead  l^rk,  alee^  exhibited  a'  dlih  of 
very  fine  specimens  of  Salway  Peach,  finely  grown  and  beautifially 
coloured.  In  flavour  they  were  infinitely  superior  to  tboee  ei^ 
hibit<ed  by  Mr.  Dwerrihouse  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  CommittMb 

A  seedling  Pear  was  received  from  Mr.  Ingrain,  gardenar  te- 
Her  Majesty,  at  Frogmore.  We  believe  it  was  raised  from  seed- 
of  Marie  Louise.  It  is  called  British  Queen,  and- is  most-appro^ 
priately  and  worthily  named.  The  fruit  is  large  and  pyraoudalt 
of  a  fine  golden  yellow  colour  on  the  shaded  side,  and  covered- 
with  a  crust  of  fine  cinnamon-coloured  russet  next  tlie  sim,  and 
with  a  blush  of  rosy  crimson.  The  flesh  is  firm  and'not  ovisf^ 
'^ery  juicy  and  melting,  sugary,  and  with  rich  biiek  flKv«eur,  and" 
a^fine  aroma.    This  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certifioa4«u> 

An  Apple,  supposed  to  be  a  seedling,  was  reeeived  frvm-Mnr 
Davis,  of  Colchester,  which  proved  to  be  Hollandbury. 

l^ee  extraordinary  specimens  of  Northern  Sf^  Ap^la^  wevt 
sent- by  George  F.  Wilson,.  B$q.,  GKshurst,  near  Wey bridge^ 
Ttiey  measur^  14  inches  in  circuinference,  and  their  aggiegate- 
W^ht:wafl  36  ozs.  They  were  grown  in  pots ;  the  fhut  set  in- 
ack  oyehard-house  and  ripened  out  of  doors  in  t^  open  air* 
They*  were  not  quite  ripe,  andi.tfaerelore,  the  flavour-  oould  bc4^ 
at. present' be  determined; 

Mr,  J.c4io>  Spencer^,  of-  Bowood,  Chairman  of  the  WiltthiFa 
G^nnnuttee,^  sent,  aci  interesting-  collection  of  Apples  from  the 
va^ey  Qf)t)|^S«]Fenai.  T^iey  were  .principally  cider  varieties^  \ml^ 
BQQjo  Tivti'        rv  ]argt\  fiiw?  iL'ulirflry  Apples. 

Mfi  l^ewMM!^  ^«Lrde£tr  to  J.  G'.  Gi^am,  £sq«,  Bae^  I)odgi| 
T^n^kl' Chase,  esltib^CitVcixoeUent  specimens  of  Apples^-^Eibtton 
^ippii^  Mar^,aiid  Eir»g  i>f  iim  Pipf^ns. 

MK  "^ntnf^^.  of^  8-lotigh,  mJ^ibUoci:  very  long  poda  of  Dolichcw- 

Mr^  lldtmu^ik .  <>^  GhiawicJc  I^ouse,  sent  two  roete-of  an-iBK 
mensel^  lu^^  iW^ip  Jiadit^h,  as  large  as  a  field  Turnip.  It  was  a 
Xk&Vf  kind  iiilroducr^d  froi^MfidagMoar,  by  Dr.  Erasmua  Wibon. 

Mr.  Cock,  of  Chi^wJL^k,  eifiii  jilants  of  Brussels  Sprouts  grown* 
ftmn  iNjme^saved  se^iU^  and  they  were  quite  equal  in  quality  to 
nny  raised  from  ^i^i  of  foreign  growth. 

Fijoiai^  CouMiiTtjE. — A  Special  Certificate  vras  awarded-  fo 
Mr.  Eogera^  gardener  to  S,  ^oblci  Esq.,  Berry  Hill,  Taplew,  fern 
some  very  splendid  specimens  of  the  flowers  of  Bignonia  vennstai 
so  superior  as  a  stove  climber.  Messrs.  Yeitoh  &  Son  had  »- 
similar  award  for  that  exquisite  little  variegated  plant  Eriocnema 
marmorata ;  Messrs.  Henderson  &  Sons,  Wellington  Boad,  for 
Pompcne  Dahlias  ;  and  Mr.  Ivery,  of  Dorking,  for  Ferns. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following:-— 
Messrs.  Veitch  for  the  very  ornamental  variegated  Cyperos 
alternifolius,  the  elegant  Palm  Calamus  australis,  and  the  hand- 
some Aloeaaia  mocrorhixa.  variegata  ;  Mn  Bull  also  ior  Cypeoras 
altemifolius  ;  to  Meesrs.  Osbom  &  Son,  Bulham,  for-  Boaae 
silrery^marked'  Anesctochilusea  and  some  Orehids  from  S«atb 
Asnerioa ;  to  Mn  Daniels,  gardener  to  the  Bev.  O.  £.  B»  "Keeam^ 
of  Swyncombe  House,  for  BougainviU«a  glabra^  noteohandtone 
but  more  easily  grown. than  B.  specioM. 

There  were  many  other  interesting  plants  exhibited,  bat  nose 
which  received  a  Gommendation  exoq>t  Min.HenehAW^  axveany 
winte  DaUipa^frnm  Mf*  Jfan%\mmt  of)Hand£Drtb* 
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UrOBK  *•<»  TflE  VTEEK. 

EITOdEK  O'iaDBK. 
Cter<^oiM,  tie  up  for  blanching  when  the  leares  are  quite  irj  5 
twist  haybanda  round  to  prevent  the  earth  from  coming  iti  oon- 
taot  with  ihd  leaves  when  earthed  up.  Cabboffegy  continue  -to 
p]aot  out  strong  plante  ior  Oolewprte,  and  a  succession  of  the 
OMt  phnt  for  standing  as  spring  Cabbages.  Prick  out  a  quantity 
on  a  border  or  other  convenient  situation  as  a  reserve  for  filUog 
blanlu  that  may  occur  through  the  winter,  and  for  planting  suc- 
cessions in  spring.  Cauliflowers,  continue  to  prick  them  out 
under  hand-glasses  and  in  fhimes  as  they  become  fit  to  handle. 
Any  that  are  now  fit  fot  use  to  be  preserved  in  a  cool  place. 
Celery,  take  ^advantage  of  favourable  Opportimities  ft*  ttirthing 
it  up,  see  that  it  is  quite  dry;  the  leaves  to  be  %ept  together, 
and  the  earth  to  be  applied  tn  a  pulverised  state.  If  attacked 
by  the  fly,  dredge  it  with  «ooiand  charcoal  dxtit.  Serb-heds,  fill 
up  and  dress  them  for  the  winter.  Onions^  those  that  areiJtOi^ 
to  be  looked  over  oocasionaOy,  and  the  defective  ones  removed. 
Totcttoet,  continue  to  taketrp  the  main  crops,  the  Weather  at 
prtsfet  being  exceedingly  favourable  for  the  purpose.  As  it  is 
bnt  rarely  that  we  have  such  a  fiivounible  season  te  thfe  presetit 
for  digging  and  trenbhSng  ground,  *«nd  as  there  are  bdt  very  few 
gardens  but  would  be  benefited  by  tirenchhig,  we  hope  the  •fine 
weather  will  not  be  allowea  to  :ptaSB  over  'without  flttetttiOn  to 
this  beneficial  operation. 

FLOWER  GABDB^. 

Scarlet  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  which  it  is  intended  to 
winter  for  use  next  season,  to  be  taken  up  immediately  and  placed 
in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  for  a  short  time,  to  excite  the  roots  to 
ettabu^h  themselves  in  iheir  pots ;  they  should  not  be  cut  back, 
but  should  ba  kept  over  the  winter  just  as  they  are  lifted  from 
ihe  beds,  and  cut  back  only  in  the  spring  after  starting  them 
into  growth,  when  the  cuttings  will  root  very  freely  inlieat,  and 
will  make  good-sised  pkmts  by  turning-out  time. 

TBXJVS  GAfiDBK. 

Contiiitie  to  eoUeet  and  stove  nway  the  late  varieties  of 
Pears  and  Apples  earefally,  «nd  tee  tboit  -those  already  stored 
are  in  good  condition.  Whan  Willnuts  h«ve  he&a  ooUedted  and 
Sweated  for  a^eek  or  ten  days  >in  a  heap,  then  cleared  of  thehr 
oatwurd  eovering  and  shaken  in  a  ^saOc,  should  be  placed  in 
Earthen  pans  that  are  quite  dry  and  not  glased,  and  to  be 
ooveted  with  a  piece  of  canvass  or  thick  brown  paper,  and  about 
an  inch  of  dry  sand  over  them ;  'to  be  stored  nway  in  any  mode- 
Mtely  dry  plaee;  and  when  requh>ed  for  use, -in  snteession,  to 
be  piaoed  for  eight  or  ten  days  m  a  damper  situation,  which 
wfll  freshen  them  and  eause  the  inner  skin  to  peel  off  fi^y. 
Bun  a  iBoft  broom  over  the  Peach  and  Neotarine  trees  with 
gnat  eare,  to  take  off  just  the  "very  ripest  of  the  leaves.  The 
]^reient  is  the  most  favourable  time  for  lifting  and  tranmjlanting 
TSiy  vlp^orous  onfMtfnl  trees  on  walls.  Apricots,  Peaohes,  and 
Veetannee  may  be  so  treated  w^ith  great  advadtage,  and  after  the 
operation  is  performed  they  Should  be  w^U  mblohed  with  short 
mter'to  protect  theroote  from  sererb  •firosts.  Fill  op  all  vaean- 
eies  on  the  waits  with  young  trees ;  never  let  this  be  leftimtil 
tliv  spring  if  it  ean  possibly  &  avoided. 

firrovB. 

A  temperature  of  66**  to  7(f  by  day,  and  6(f  by  night,  will 
soffioe,  still  using  a  somewhat  moist  atmosphere  in  the  anemoon 
and  during  the  night,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air,  keeping  also 
a  little  ventilation  on  at  night.  As  some  of  the  Orchids  become 
rilie,  such*  as  the  Oatstsetutti  fo&ily,Hhe  Oyenoches,  I^iMMtee,  &c., 
ihey  may  be  removed  to  a-^rier  attd  somewhat  eoolttr  atmosphere, 
pursue  a  kindly  eourse  of  troatmeut  "with  the  Euphorbns, 
Cktoneras,  And  snchihinj^s  for  winter  blootoin^ ;  these  will  soon 
be  of  gMat  verViee.  T^  Phains  gftmdiftoros  with  the  Stenor- 
hynchus  speciosus  will  soon  be^  to  bloom;  also  the  Oypri- 
pedram  iivsigne  tmd  vvntiitom.  \m  Hhem  ^harve  ptenty  of  heat 
And  moisture, 

VOBCIKd  PLANTS. 

All  plants  for  this  purpose  to  be  got  under  cover  if  possible, 
placing  them  either  iii>eold  pits'or  ^making  some  temporary 
pvotedion  for  them.  Roses  may  be  pruned  -and  regulated,  and 
the  SMne  of  Lilacs.  lUiododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  other  American 
phnts  to  be  potted  without  del^.  Plunee  all  the  pots  in  tan, 
^some  other  light  material,  amd  that  before  the  frost  has 
^^^rg^ad  the  outer  K>ots. 

•ftsswttoO»s  *jLi^  '«oipeAtfyj:!fofirr. 
Water,  when  necessary,  to  be  given  eariy  m  the  dAj,  so  as  to 


ifflow'^he  stfpBrflnotflB  nidirfttirB  to  be  '^rfi^tlp  b^re  nights;  fblp 
damp  among  flowers  at  thik  'stfatfon  ^  %iore  injurrous  than  )i 
moderately  ^ow  tettfpettltu«9.  On  cold,  anil,  t&^  days  ft  Will 
be  advisable  to  uM  aliteie  'fire  heiit,  wtth  tfir  'during  the  day.  so 
8(8  to  weure  a  moderaitely  dry  state  of  the  fktmosphere  beforo 
night.  The  early-flowering  Chryfantbemums  that  have  for^sOntio 
time  been  striked  find  pla^d  inside  sOtae  "structure  will  now  bo 
abowing  their  bloom-buds,  take  eiTe  thttt  thOy  are  thinned  in  duo 
time,  as  a  few  well<ifbmired  Tjloorns  tit^  to  be  preferred  to  maTty 
inf^or  and  defective  ones.  By 'this  t^e  most  of  the  specimen 
plants  will  have  been  securely  housed.  The  eonservatory  wiB 
now  beeome  the  prinoipal  future  Of  'ttftracfiOn  for  the  winter^ 
and  to  this  house  every  plant  whieh  has  a  bloom  upon  it  mmtt 
be  removed.  Look  iha  Camellias  Over,  and  thin  out  the  flower* 
buds  Where  necessary.  The  leaves  also,  if  dirty,  to  be  washed 
peifeotly  detin,  and  the  same  of  OraYfge  trees.  Abote  all  thinga 
keep  a  sharp  \o(hi  out  for  insects.  If  worms 'are  observed  in  ai^ 
Of  'the  large  pots  water  them  with  di&BEt  lime  water.  The  speoi* 
mens  on  ^the  Wnlls  and  fai  the  borders  to  1)0  examined  at  tho 
rodto,  and,  ifneceesury,  to  reeeite  a  gentle  soaking  Of  «weali» 
dletir,  liquid  manure. 

FITS  AND  FRAMBS. 

The  rooted  stock  of  Verbenas*  HeUotropes,  &o«,  to  be  well 
attended  to,  keeping  them  clear  of .^ip^een  fly,  And  exposing  theaa 
freely  to  the  air  on  eveiy  iiavourable  opportunity,  so  as  to  pro- 
vent  growth  as  much  as  possible  after  this  time,  and  to  keep  the 
nlants  hardy,  in  which  state  they  will  be  miMsh  less  liable  to^ 
n>g  off  under  a  we^  or<two*4<confineBMnt  in  winter.  . 


DOINGS  Ot'  THJ:  LAST  'WEBK. 

EITOHEK  aABDEK. 

Cleabed  away  all  decayed  ledvesf^rn'O^bba^es,  grub-infested 
leaves  i^m  Celery,  running  heads  of  Lettuces ;  and  hoed^and 
watered  Endive,  Lettness,  and  'a  late  crop  of  Dwarf  Kidn^ 
Beans  just  setting  and  swelling  nicely,  which  will  have  the 'pro- 
tection of  sashes  placed  over  them,  and  a  litUe  strslW'ovttr  Uto 
sashes  if  a  frosty  night  should  eom».  These  Beans  come  in  ve^ 
useful  after  those  in  the  open  ground  are  destroyed.  Watered 
Scarlet  Bunners  well,  as  the  pods  seemed  to  refnse  to  sweU 
owing  to  being  so  dry  at  the  'bottom.  'Frequently  run  a  'rough 
straw  band  through  the  stakes,  longitudinally  in  the  row  and 
near  the  top  of  the  'stakes,  «whioh  often  eaves  this  valuable  v%^ 
table  from  the  flrst'frost.  Late  Poas  are  often  prolonged  by  the 
same  means.  Find  tbey  ave  very  good  as  yet.  TlSnned  the 
h»t  sowing  of  Turnips.  Ma«te  another  aowing  Of  'Radishes  on  ft 
sloping  bank,  on  whkh  a  two^light  bos  ^Mta  be  piaoed  by-and-by^ 
and  ere  long  will  sow  in  a  liili|ht  heat  -in  ia  'frame.  Lifted  :the 
eariiest  Carrots,  as,  if  longer  m  the  ground,  they  are  apt  to  be 
affected  with  the  worm,  ^nd  it  isa  ^good  ^hing  to  'harve  severil 
suoeessioas,  the  young  Cto^ts  eating  sO  muoh  mO«e  'swett  and 
crisp  than  older  ones,  l^inished  large -brittk  tank,  eemented  ^tb 
eatch  the  water  from  Oreh«pd«house,  «s  Wdt«r-is%  matter  of 
great  importance  with  tw.  fltrang  'and  hung  up  Onions  OH 
every  favoumble  opportunity,  when  fiK>ni1ietfvy'fbgs  ordri^lin^ 
rain  the  ground  wae  too  gwsy  to  be  oemfortably  worked  upon.    < 

mtlFIT  OABlMiN. 

Kept  moving  off  e^rvry ^vestige  of  a'nuwa-  in>the  ttttddBm^ 
poU;  and  whenever  rain  threatens  to  be  oontinnous  'Will  mofo 
them  under  proteetion  from  wet  At  leait.  '81ass  is  beAt'fbr  this 
purpoee  when  it  oan  'be  i^dMd,  with  'piMty  Of  tur  back  ^and 
front,  sueh  as  <  the  fL&tfm  of  eommon  ordhrird'houHes ;  «nd  In 
defiBiuH  of  these  the  pots  might  be  built  in  stacks  to  throw  ^a 
water  post  them,  or  plungMi  in  beds,  «nd  a^y  simple  m^aDto 
adopted  for 'throwing  past  them  the  heaviest  rains,  and  saving 
them  from  the  seversst  attest,  A  'little  fhost  at  the  etid  of 
October,  or  about  the  third  week,  does  good  rtither-than  ofhMr- 
wise,  as  it  arrests  all  growth ;  ^Aad  <if  any  little  sun  reaches  them 
after  that  it  helps  to  *move  thomughly  ripen  the  buds.  We 
freqnsntly  we  atrawberry^pote  standing  out  at  dhriMtmas'<*xpOselcl 
without  the  least  protoetion, '  and  aoil  and  ptt'ttown  as  httrd  ^ 
a  eannon  ball.  Heed  ire  wonder  that  «flbres^«re  snapped,  imd 
that  pots  are  bro^Dsn  by  sueh  exposure.  And' that  Jthe1>e«t-loOktsS 
phnts  disappoint  the  grow«r«in  the  little  fruit  theytender  ilfter- 
WftrdsP  ihe  least  such  ^nts  deMrve*is  to  -be  plunged,  and 
the  suriaoe  eoverod  with  some  nonooadneting  substance,  sneh 
as  stnnf}  to  "keep  out  severe  frost.    If  ^  addition  to  this  th^ 
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dug,  and  OTery  attention  paid  to  get  the  ground  in  the  kindeirt 
possible  condition  for  the  reception  of  the  bulbs,  whilst  the  bulbfl 


be  protected  from  rains  and  snows  from  November  to  March, 
the  early -forcing  part  will  pay  for  all  the  trouble  in  more  plen- 
tiful productions.  Watered  the  plants  pricked  out  in  the  border 
to  be  raised  in  March  and  April  if  wanted  for  forcmg.  They 
will  do  well  at  that  time.  For  early  forcing  two  things  are 
essential — firm  potting,  and  the  pots  full  of  roots  and  the  buds 
getting  ripe  before  the  middle  of  October.  For  expediting  that 
ripening  we  do  not  like  our  pots  to  be  plunsed  when  growing ; 
but  we  would  resort  to  plunging  or  any  other  means  to  keep 
severe  frosts  and  heavy  rams  from  the  plants  and  pots,  after  tlie 
middle  of  October. 

Some  Figs  in  pots,  not  likely  to  ripen  their  fruit  in  a  cold 
house,  have  been  removed  to  a  pit,  where  fire  heat  can  be  given  to 
perfect  them.  Unless  the  autumn  should  be  fine,  it  is  rare  that 
£Hgs  are  worth  eating  after  the  third  week  in  October.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Melons.  Have  cleared  most  of  ours  out,  and 
placed  fruit  worth  keeping  in  a  warm  place  in  a  vinery.  Have 
smoked  the  vinery  with  a  Uttle  tobacco,  bruised  Laurel  leaves 
and  a  few  Capsicums  cut  into  pieces,  as  the  thrips  was  making 
its  appearance— a  nuisance  we  got  some  years  ago,  by  placing 
some  Azaleas  there  to  help  them  to  make  their  wood  more  freely 
and  early.  Bemoved  all  plants  from  the  late  vinery,  and  raked 
the  floor  that  all  might  soon  be  in  a  dry  condition  ;  and  looked 
over  the  bunches,  to  see  that  no  diseased  or  rotting  berries  were 
present  to  affect  their  neighbours.  A  little  fire  will  be  put  on 
most  days  and  air  given  freely,  the  air  never  being  taken  all 
away  at  the  back  except  during  a  frosty  night.  Peach  trees  and 
Apricot  trees  have  been  gone  over  and  every  lateral  removed, 
the  longest  shoots  shortened,  the  ripest  leaves  brushed  off,  and 
those  yet  quite  green  shortened  in  their  length,  that  the  sun 
might  have  more  free  access  to  the  wood  and  buds.  Some 
Yines  in  pots,  put  in  too  late  to  fruit  much  next  year,  have  been 
put  into  a  pit,  where  they  may  have  a  little  fire  heat  to  ripen 
them  at  the  base. 

OBNAHSKTAL  GABDBK. 

Means  will  be  taken  soon  to  remove  all  Fuchsias  and  things 
of  that  kind  from  the  conservatory,  and  to  fill  with  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Epacris,  Citisus,  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  &c.,  and  by- 
and-by  with  Chrysanthemums.  Chrysanthemums  should  now 
receive  what  tying  and  regulating  they  require,  and  be  watered 
with  manure  water ;  and  where  very  large  fiowers  are  desired 
have  some  of  the  buds  thinned  out,  and  be  protected  from 
sndden  frost,  or  any  lashing,  heavy,  cold  rains.  Salvia  fulgens 
and  splendens  will  also  come  in  well  as  contrasts ;  and  if  the 
conservatory  ranges  at  night  from  45^  to  50",  Gesnera  zebrina, 
Euphorbia  jacquiniseflora,  and  Poinsettia  pulcherrima  brought  on 
elsewhere  will  bloom  well  in  the  warmest  end  of  the  house.  A 
few  late  Fuchsias  may  also  still  be  retained ;  and  the  Fuchsia 
serratifolia  is  a  fine  winter-flowering  kind,  and  contrasts  well 
with  such  plants  as  Justicia  camea,  fiavicoma,  &e, 

Neapolitan  and  other  Violete  should  now  be  potted  or  planted 
in  beds  under  glass  for  the  winter.  If  the  situation  is  warm 
and  the  ground  light  and  sandy,  the  Neapolitan  does  well  planted 
out  in  fandy  loam  and  leaf  mould.  In  cold  places,  where  early 
and  continuous  gathering  is  desirable,  it  is  best  to  build  a  becl 
of  dryish  litter  and  a  few  leaves,  just  to  be  raised  2  feet  or 
so  from  the  ground,  and  to  yield  the  mildest  possible  bottom 
heat.  Ihe  use  of  the  bed  being  more  to  enable  linings  to  be 
applied  to  throw  in  a  little  heat  in  cold  weather  than  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  much  heat  now.  Every  runner  should  be 
car^ully  removed,  every  leaf  at  all  withered  or  showing  signs  of 
mildew ;  and  if  traces  of  mildew  or  red  spider  should  appear, 
every  plant  whilst  held  in  the  hand  should  be  dusted  under  the 
leaves  with  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  bruised  charcoal.  In 
planting,  water  as  you  go,  so  that  the  dry  soil  may  be  on  the 
surface  of  the  bed  j  and  this  and  also  paihttng  the  back  and  ends 
of  the  frame  with  sulphur  will  generally  set  the  last  vestige  of 
red  spider  adrift.  In  potting,  put  the  fresh  loamy  soil  flrmly 
rouna  the  plants,  and  do  not  use  pots  larger  than  will  let  the 
balls  conveniently  in. 

BULBS. 

We  have  not  done  much  with  bulbs  of  late ;  but  the  sooner 
those  who  intend  growing  them  obtain  them  the  better  it  will 
be ;  and  if  not  convenient  to  pot  them  or  plant  them,  the  bulhs 
may  be  placed  anywhere  under  nrotection  in  sweet,  kind  soil, 
-covered  over,  and  neither  pottea  nor  planted  out  until  they 
begin  to  grow.  This  is  the  best  plan  for  those  contemplating 
beds  of  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Hyacinths,  &c.,  in  the  flower  garden. 
The  beds  mnj  remain  a  little  longer  in  their  summer  garb,  and 
when  the  bedding  plants  are  removed  the  beds  may  be  property 


are  all  the  time  making  progress  in  your  reserve  garden, 
little  good  rough  leaf  mould  should  be  mixed  with  the  8<»1  in 
which  bulbs  are  placed  for  this  temporair  purpose,  as  thai  tl»«T 
will  lift  with  little  balls,  and  never  feel  the  removal,  but  will 
strike  away  into  the  nicely-pulverised  soil  at  once.  This  is  betta*, 
much  better  every  way,  than  making  holes  m  a  hard  bed  in 
which  to  insert  the  bulbs  before  it  is  possible  even  to  dig  the 
bed  on  account  of  the  crop  it  now  containi^ 
BEDDnra  tlajsttb. 
We  can  add  little  to  what  was  said  last  week.  With  a  Kfctla 
mild  bottom  heat,  and  air  left  on,  almost  everything  may  bo 
struck  between  this  and  the  end  of  October,  and  will  stand  in 
little  room  in  winter.  For  this  we  chiefly  use  what  are  called 
60-pots,  a  third  filled  with  drainage,  and  the  rest  with  sandy 
loam,  and  for  small  things  a  little  white  sand  on  the  surfto^ 
with  one  row  of  cuttings  close  to  the  edge  all  round,  and  the 
points  of  the  cuttings  pointing  inwards,  so  that  the  pots  may 
stand  close  to  each  other.  We  have  just  been  nutting  in  aiwae 
good  Eose  cuttings  in  this  way,  bedding  Pelargoniums,  Ym- 
riegated-leaved  Geraniums,  and  generally  these  turn  out  fine 
phmts  in  the  spring.  We  have  also  found  Anagallis  and  Yer- 
benas  do  well;  but  care  must  be  teken  that  the  latter  have  no 
thrips  on  them,  so  see  they  are  all  washed  away.  Even  at  this  late 
period  we  would  prefer  such  cuttings  to  securing  old  planta  ; 
but  all  who  haYO  old  G^eraniums  that  are  pets,  had  bettor  adopt 
some  of  the  plans  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Beaton  last  week. 

In  the  case  of  Catceolariae^e  have  been  a  little  nonplussed,  as 
we  like  to  strike  them  cool  on  a  porous  bottom.  Well,  the  onjy 
place  we  ooidd  command,  was  some  six  lights  of  a  brick-pit^ 
emptied  of  boxes  of  Geraniums,  just  making  roots  nioely,  and 
which  were  at  such  a  distance  from  the  glass  as  never  to  need 
shading.  But  the  very  depth  was  agamst  our  Calceolarias, 
which  we  did  not  wish  to  be  more  than  15  inches  from  the  glass. 
So,  we  took  some  littery  dung  that  had  been  thrown  together 
until  it  had  caked  and  heated  itself  white,  and  was  not,  therefore, 
likely  to  heat  again,  unless  some  damp  and  water  was  getting  to 
it,  which  it  was  not  likely  to  do  except  slowly  during  the  winter. 
We  put,  therefore,  about  16  inches  of  this  litter  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pit,  well  shaken,  and  well  trod.  Then  above  that  3  inches 
of  rough  leaf  mould,  weU  trod  again,  and  then  a  sprinkling  all 
over  with  lime,  which  was  incorporated  with  the  leaf  mould  to 
destroy  any  worms.  Then  2  inches  of  sweet  brown  loam,  and 
all  well  trod  again.  Then  2i  inches  of  loam  and  sand  well 
mixed  and  sifted  together,  and  a  sprinkling  of  sand  on  the 
top,  and  all  well  beat  level  with  the  back  of  the  spade.  Here 
we  will  commence  to-morrow  to  fill  these  six  lights,  and  shall 
most  likely  find  more  room  afterwards,  using  the  shorty  stubbj 
side  shoots  as  cuttings  about  1^  inch  to  2  inches  long,  and 
from  these  we  will  remove  a  good  portion  of  leaves,  leaving  tlie 
points  and  the  buds  on  the  sides,  and  inserting  them  in  rows  a 
little  more  than  1  inch  apart,  and  2  inches  from  row  to  row. 
There  they  will  remain  until  planted  out  thinner  under  calioo  in 
March.  Amplexicaulis  we  will  place  in  pots,  and  try  to  get 
where  fire  heat  can  be  used,  by  November,  as  it  is  so  much  more 
tender  than  the  rest.  By  a  similar  plan  last  season  we  hazdly 
lost  one  per  cent.— E.  F. 

TRADE  LISTS  RECEIVED. 

A  Catalogue  of  Plants  CuUieated  htf  Qeorge  Jacktnan  4*  Sam^ 
Woking y  is  an  excellent  general  catalogue;  and  to  the  Fruit 
Trees  and  Boses  are  appended  useful  descriptive  notes. 

WilHam  Chater'e  LUt  of  Snperh  Double  Hollghocke  and 
Pansies,  Saffiron  Walden^  will  be  found  useful  to  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  these  fiowers. 

Supplement  au  Catalogue  de  Vhiver  1860,  des  Pepmiires  Amdri 
Lerogy  ^  Angere^  consists  principally  of  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Conifers. 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

•^*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  ibej 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  AU 
oommunioations  shomd  therefore  be  addressed  90M9  to  2%« 
EdUan  of  ihe  **Jomrtkd  </  MortimOkm,  <te.,"  16S,  J1m< 
Street^  London,  S.C. 
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We  also  reqtieet  that  oorre«p<mdent8  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questiont  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  suHjeots,  if  thc^  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
oommunieations.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unleM  under 
very  special  circumttances. 

ALTSBoro  Plowrr  Oardcic  (ToHn^  Gard*^«r).'—y7e  never  give  plans, 
we  only  criticise  those  proposed.  Cat  doim  your  Sea-kale  Just  before  joa 
wish  to  commence  forcing  it. 

Htacintbs  ako  Tulips  nr  Sakd  (M.  C).— Ton  most  add  water  as  often 
as  the  Mnd  appears  dryish,  but  not  otherwise.  Late-flowering  TvUpa  could 
be  grown  in  the  same  way. 

MuvjAT  OaAFKs  Sbrivellkd  (A  Suhtcrib^).— The  shrivelling,  in  all 
pptbability.  Arises  from  the  roots  being  too  cold  in  proportion  to  the  tempe- 
ratore  in  which  the  Grapes  are  growing.  If  the  roots  are  outside,  corer  the 
border  every  night,  but  nncnvor  It  during  sunny  daya  We  should  rerooTe 
the  soil  nntll  we  came  to  the  first  roots,  and  then  return  nrvr  these  not  more 
than  8  inches  deep  of  firesh,  rich,  Hght,  warm  soil ;  cove  lag  and  uncovering 
as  we  hare  said.  If  the  roots  have  descended  deep,  or  are  in  a  wet  or  heavy 
subsoil,  they  should  be  lifted  to  nearer  the  surface  in  the  mode  we  have  often 
directed. 

WntTKaiNO  ScAaLKT  OaaAinuKS  (Rector).— Yon  will  have  seen  fhll 
directions  in  our  pages  Ia»t  week.  Buckwheat,  or  Brank,  should  be  sown  in 
May. 

iKDTAif  Coaar  (A  Devomhirt  riear).— In  TOur  climate  Indian  Com  would 
pmbably  ripen  annually ;  but  in  less  temperate  districts  of  England  it  has 
been  proved  to  be  too  uncertain  a  crop.  It  requires  a  very  long  Hud  hot 
summer  there  to  ripen.  It  b  propagated  by  setting  the  seed  in  equidistant 
rows,  from  2  feet  or  8  feet  to  5  feet  asunder.  The  proper  season  for  planting 
it  is  tttna  the  middle  of  April  to  the  beainntng  or  May.  For  this  purpose 
the  3arth  is  opened  with  a  hoe  to  the  depth  of  8  inches  or  4  inches,  and  in  each 
hole  are  depo<ired  four  or  five  grains  at  a  little  distance  flrom  each  other. 
As  soon  as  the  young  plants  appear,  the  weo'tii  are  carefblly  eradicated,  and 
the  earth  irradually  heaped  around  them,  till  the  ears  appear ;  after  which 
they  are  left  till  the  harvest  arrives.  The  earn  are  then  gathered  and  dried 
In  an  open  ^ituation  ;  tor  If  this  com  be  heaped  together,  it  is  apt  to  ferment 
and  putrefy,  or  to  sprout  and  grow.  The  best  method  of  preserving  it  is  to 
linsk,  or  thrash  it  out,  as  soon  as  the  harvest  is  completed,  to  dry  it  perfectly 
in  the  sun,  and  deposit  it  In  cool,  dry,  and  ahry  situations.  Maize,  in 
countries  where  it  is  extensively  grown,  is  subservient  to  a  variety  of  pnr- 
poses:  its  bulky  st«lks  aiTord  an  exceUent  winter  food  for  cattle,  provided 
they  have  not  been  cut  In  too  dry  a  state.  The  American  Indians  parch  the 
com  earefblly  over  a  fire,  without  burning  It,  vfter  which  thev  pound  it,  sift 
the  meal,  and  preserve  the  latter  for  their  constant  provision.  In  the 
United  States  excellent  bread  Is  prepared  f^m  Indian  Com  by  kneading  the 
boiled  flour  into  a  stilf  paste,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  that  o(  rye  or  wheat, 
which  is  fermented  with  leaven  or  yeast,  and  then  regularly  baked.  This 
bread  Is  called  Johnny-cake.  It  Is  sometimes  made  firom  the  pottage  of 
in'ound  Maixe,  called  homony,  and  is  extremely  palatable  and  nutritive. 
The  Americai  s  also  oonvert  the  Maixe  into  a  species  of  malt,  from  which,  as 
well  as  firom  the  bread  itselr,  they  brew  a  wholesome  beverage.  The  many 
parpoeea  to  which  this  grain  may  be  applied,  will  be  found  well  set  forth  in 
Cobbett's  work. 

Rbmovivo  JASMnniM  KuniFLoauH  (i?«?/or).— October  and  November 
would  be  a  good  time  to  remove  Jasmlnum  nudifloram ;  but  as  that  is  its 
natural  time  of  flowering  it  should  not  be  removed  then,  except  In  a  case  of 
aecesiity.    The  end  of  February  is  the  next  best  time  to  remove  it. 

BABNTOir  Bbavtt  GaaAKiuK  (J.  M,  2?.).— Cotton  wadding  is  the  very 
worst  thing  to  pack  flowers  in.  We  could  not  disentangle  the  flowers,  or  see 
what  your  seedling  is  likely  to  be.  The  petals  were  mashed  into  the 
wadding. 

Woac  OH  Soils  (^i  Omttant  iJeoder).— Morton  '•  On  Soils  "  will  suit 
yofir  requirements. 

8BSDi.n«e  Casiiatiovs  (O.  ^.).><-Damp  Is  th<^  great  enemy  of  Carnations. 
Pot  off  Tour  seedlings  Into  single  p^ts  about  8  inches  acroes;  keep  them  Id  a 
aAd  rnme,  and  cover  up  when  frost  makes  its  appearance.  In  spring,  plant 
them  out,  oi  better  btill  grow  them  in  pots.  The  soil  to  whiter  in  had  better 
be  nearty  all  loam.    Drain  the  pots  welL 

Dahlia  Tubkrs  {A  Toung  Amateur).— The  circumstance  you  mention 
would  make  no  difference  whatever. 

Gaonicn  VnnniY  [F.  O,  5.).— Thisusefiil  stracture,  described  at  page  80, 
4s  80  indiea  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  15  inches  high  Arom  the  grouud  to  the 
e^x  of  the  roof. 

MSLONS  (A  Toung  Melon  O rower).— Vone  will  suit  you  for  exhibition  In 
June,  July,  and  Si  ptember,  and  to  be  grown  on  a  dung-bed,  so  well  as  either 
the  Beeehwood,  or  Trentham  Hybrid. 

Cataloaub  of  Srova  PLANra,  Sec.  (J.  Findeay).— Write  to  some  of  the 
leading  nnr^terymen;  they  will  send  you  a  catalogue  gratia  We  do  not 
publish  snch. 

Caoccs-oLASSBA  (Fdith).— "Sent  but  the  flncst  bulbs  of  Crocuses  should 
be  employed  for  growing  In  water,  and  such  bulbs  we  have  never  found  tuo 
small  for  the  cup  of  thoM  glasses.  However,  If  you  determine  to  use  small 
bolbs,  though  it  would  be  cheaper  to  buy  flner,  you  may  have  small  circular 
plates  of  cine  cut  at  any  tmman's.  Just  to  fle  the  caps  of  the  glasses,  and  have 
«  fmall  hole  cut  out  ot  the  centre  of  each  sine  plate. 

Tbhamv  Rkmoviko  Orkhbouss  ( W.  P.  7*.).— Have  a  wall-plate  flxed  to 
the  leads  on  the  roof  of  your  house,  and  then  fix  the  greenhouse  to  that  with 
scfewg ;  you  may  then  unscrew  and  remove  it  at  any  time,  leaving  the  iwaU- 
plate.  H->w  can  we  tell  vou  how  to  stock  a  greenhouse  tn  London  without 
Knowing  what  kind  of  plants  yon  prefer ;  when  you  wish  them  to  bloom ; 
what  ;s  ito  aiae ;  or  whether  is  is  heaUble  in  winter  ? 

Sou.  poa  Cambllias  axo  AzAt.aas  {An  Old  SubsctHber). ^The  sample 
'Saclosed  to  us  is  of  the  right  sort,  but  should  be  mixed  with  a  little  leaf 

BOBld. 


VaaanrA  axd  Pakst  Ssbduvos  (O.  Soothhjfy.—The  Verbena  was  so 
withered  that  notiitngcan  be  said  about  it.  The  Panstes  are  inferior  to  many 
varieties  of  the  same  dass  now  in  cultivation ;  and  very  mneh  so  to  some  of 
the  newer  ones  coming  out  this  season. 

Rainfall  (C.  FuUbrook).— The  meterologlcal  calendar  is  quite  correct. 
The  agreements  are  recorded  as  we  have  printed  them. 

WncTXBiNe  Tomio  Plawts— Staobs— CaLmar  Fly  {J,  TTtlson).— We 
have  no  doubt  the  stoves  will  answer  the  desired  purpose.  It  will  be  as  well 
to  have  them  flat  on  the  top  to  receive  a  vessel  of  water.  In  such  a  glaxed 
house,  if  there  was  a  convenience  for  a  small  ftaraace  outside,  we  would  take 
a  tix-inch  flue  round  the  flront  and  end,  and  back  again  below  the  tiles  of  the 
floor  if  they  could  be  raided  without  trouble,  and  that  would  dispense  with 
all  the  bother  of  the  stoves.  The  floor  of  the  house  will  hold  a  great  many 
pots  without  a  stage.  However,  yon  miglit  flll  the  sta^e,  and  a  good  portion 
of  the  floor  likewise.  There  is  no  remedy  for  the  Celery  now  but  picking  off 
the  attacked  leaves  and  burning  them.  When  such  an  attack  is  dreaded 
a  little  lime  and  soot  thrown  over  the  plants  will  prevent  the  fly  depositing 
the  eggs.  Nothing  will  reach  the  grub  that  is  securely  defended  by  the  two 
skins  of  the  leaves  whilst  he  feeds  away  inside.  ^We  have  a  Uitle  of  It, 
and  have  not  been  troubled  previously  for  twenty  years,  and  hence  our 
carelessness  in  not  preventing  the  eggs  being  deposited.  We  should  hare 
expected  myiiads  of  caterpillars  on  our  Cabbages  if  we  had  not  tent  a  boy 
to  beat  down  the  butterflies. 

Bbds  uvnaa  Tkbbs  (A  iVorMe,  4^.).— The  bare  space  under  your  group 
of  Cedars  would  make  the  best  and  eartiest  flower-bed  in  the  spring  if  you 
planted  it  now  with  Winter  Aconites,  Snowdrops,  and  a  succession  crop  of 
Crocus,  to  come  in  in  February,  and  go  off  in  April ;  and  the  mice  must  be 
trapped.  In  AprO  sow  the  space  with  common  hay  seeds  fh>m  the  stable- 
lofl,  and  some  of  the  grasses  will  be  sure  to  da 

Coabsb  Gbass  on  Lawv  ( IT.).— The  grass  on  your  lawn  is  not  one-half  bo 
coarse  as  that  on  the  turf  with  which  the  new  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  was  greened ;  but  by  sowing  plenty  of  white  Clover  seeds  in  February, 
and  by  constant  and  oft-repeated  close  mowings  you  may,  in  two  or  three 
seasons,  have  a  lawn  soft  as  Epsom  downs.  Coarse  lawns  require  to  be  very 
closely  mowed  once  a-week  all  the  summer,  and  as  late  and  as  early  as  the 
blades  can  get  a  bite  at  It ;  that  is  the  only  secret 

YAaiocs  (A  Novice  mnd  Old  AiftMriier).— Nothing  whatever  could  be 
made  of  the  flowers  and  leaves ;  they  were  as  much  dried  up  as  if  they  had 
been  in  an  oven.  If  not  securely  sent,  any  neighbouring  gardener  or  nur- 
seryman would  not  hesitate  to  give  you  the  fnfbnnation>  The  mode  of 
sending  such  things  to  us  has  often  been  mentioned.  In  such  circimistances 
the  best  mode  to  heat  such  a  house  would  be  by  a  small  iron  stove,  with  the 
fhnnel  passing  through  a  square  of  your  glass  window.  In  winter  the  rest  of 
the  square  mlight  be  Iron,  with  the  hole  left  for  the  slxe  of  the  tanne\ :  yon 
could  remove  that  in  summer,  and  substitute  the  glass  square  if  you  thought 
proper.  In  a  fine  season  the  Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau,  in  other  worda 
the  Royal  Muscadine,  will  bear  and  ripen  on  a  west  wall ;  but  it  would  do 
better  on  a  south  wall.  Plums  for  wall— Greengage,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay, 
Jefferson's,  Coe's  Golden  Drop.  For  bushes— Greengage,  Orleans,  Victoria, 
Washington.  The  New  Hawthoraden  is  a  fine  Apple  for  Jelly.  The  Ribston 
is  much  esteemed  for  preserves. 

Many  Qubstioms  abotjt  GxaAifnnfS  {E,  JfaAy).— Apologies  wHI  never 
excuse  too  many  questions  in  one  letter.  1,  Some  plants  do  and  some  do 
not  show  signs  of  being  crossed  in  the  seedling  state.  You  did  not  say  what 
plants  you  crossed  3,  Plain-leaved  Geraniums  are  Just  as  liable  to  pro- 
duce variegated  seedlings  as  the  most  variegated  plant.  8,  There  are 
many  double  Geraniums,  and  none  of  them  worth  much.  4,  Half-double 
Geraniums  are  more  likely  to  give  double  seedlings  than  single  flowers, 
5,  Champion  Is  not  a  very  good  Pelargonium.  6,  Pearl  is  one  of  the  best, 
and  most  commonly  grown  Pelargoniums.  7,  Tour  semi-double  Pelargo- 
nium with  the  **sllm  petals"  is  a  very  old  purple  kind,  and  never  gives  a 
double  seedling;  at  least  not  for  the  last  forty  years  ;  but  it  is  mndi  older 
than  that. 

FrcHsiA  makt-sbpalbd  {O,  jr.). —We  cannot  tell  whu  your  Queen 
Elisabeth  Fuchsia  has  so  many  sepals;  but  this  transformation  of  stamens 
into  petals  and  sepals  is  not  uncommon. 

Stbawbbbbibs,  kc  (B.  8.  J!).).— If  yon  cannot  get  the  Strawberry  under 
the  name  ot  Duchesse  de  Trevise,  try  for  it  as  Vlcomtesse  Hericait  de  Thury. 
It  is  the  same  thing.  Why  do  not  nurserymen  advertise  these  things? 
Nelson's  Glory  Apple  must  be  the  Nelson  CodUn ;  and  Omar  Pacha  is  not  yet 
sufBciently  known  to  have  a  reputation. 

DisTAMCB  OF  ViNBS  FROM  GLASS  {N'ottinghamen»i9).—A\>ont  1  foot  is  a 
good  distance  firom  the  glass  for  the  wires  to  be  placed.  We  answer  only 
one  question  out  of  five,  as  we  must  put  sn  end  to  the  practice  of  sending  bo 
many  questions  at  once. 

Namb  of  Gbapb  (C  p.  6^.).- It  Is  a  Black  Hamburgh,  but  the  berrlea 
aresmalL 

Namxs  of  Plaitts  (J7.  B.).— 1,  Argeroonemexicana;  2,  Hydrangea  querd* 
folia ;  3,  Clematis  tubulosa ;  4,  Polygonum  orientale  album.  {A  Subaeriber\, 
— 1,  Asplenlum  bulbiferum ;  2,  Agathma  ccelestls ;  8,  not  sent ;  4,  Linndi 
grandiflorum;  6,  Pilsea  serpyllifolla;  6,  Adiantum  trapexlforme :  7,  Selagi- 
nail*'  csBsia ;  8,  Rhodanthe  Manglesi :  9,  Portnlaca,  no  flowers.  (D.  Cameron\ 
—The  Scurvy  Grass,  Cochlearia  ofBclnalla.  It  is  a  seaside  plant  A  pineh  of 
f^ah  seed  of  it,  if  you  have  any,  would  be  accepted  by  us  with  thanks. 
(/.  0.  0.).—li  very  imperiect.  An  Eryngium,  probably  ccbi  uleum ;  8, 
Astrantia  maxima ;  2,  Spir»a  barbate,  sometimes  called  Japonica  in  gardens. 


FLOWER   SHOWS    FOR   1861. 

NovBMBKm  6th  and  7th.  Boval  HoanonLTwaAL  Socibtt,  (Fruit  and 
Chrysanthemums.)    Garden  Superintendentf  G.  Eyles. 

NovBMBBK  13th  and  18th.  Stouk  NawiHOTOit  CHETSAmnmivx  Boortt. 
i&c.,  W.  T.  Howe. 

NovBMBxa  I4th  and  15th.  Cbystal  Palaob.  (Chryeanthemnm  Show.) 
800.^  W.  Houghton. 

N.B.— 5!Mr0toHM  of  SocUtUM  intending  to  adeerii—  in  omr  tehtmm  wiU 
oblige  no  by  sonding  an  early  intimatiom  of  their  e»kibition  day$. 
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'^tfOX'Htlr,  BEE,  ana  HWgtJHOia)  CS&OJSICLE. 

JUDGWG  VOUX/PRY. 

It  was  'not  tny  ifat*nti<Jn  to  iiate  ft^ttassed  again  on  yttnr 
'•valttfible  9paoe,  but  fdr  the  remarks  which  ^pear  in  yoti^  lait 
•Journal  I  trust  tou  will^gfant  meenother  portion  of  your  eolumns. 

The  objiBct  I  have  In  View  in  proposing  a  plan  is,  not  to 
attack  the'hotaoUr  or  knoWn  integri^  of  <)Ur  several  ^$pe<it©(3 
iponltiy  Judj^ ;  and  ^onder  ady  pkn  noweiier  goodyfor  my  own 
^ptfrtj'I  should  be  sdrry  to-s^e  twm  rttii^ln  fa^t)W5r^>f  «ny'To>ttog 
men,  for  more  competdiit  we  alfeawtfpe  eann6t*be  tdtind,  'fofr 
'their  great  ezperienoe^ must  hare  giyen  «wieidom. 

My  idea  is  entirely  for' t^e' benefit  of  tbe  nseful  institution  ^f 
^bultry  exhibitions.  As  far  as'th^y  concei^n'me,  I  hare  reason  to 
^be  satMied'fmd  bafe  expressed  mysdf  to  that  effect  before,  and, 
therefore,  consider  myself  not  of  the  naniberof  '*)riled  drdis-, 
^appointed  exhibitors." 

It  is  myitotenti6nta'ihowUbe^tfeeefl*ityfor*mafBdt8,br«i6deiw, 

'&C, '  to  oo-operate  without  expenses  of  any  kind  on  the  cotti- 

-mSttecs.    This,  I  belisve,  I  <mentioned  in  «my  fonner  letter,  but 

which  did  not  appear ;  also,  they-ehould  even  pay  the  ordhifify  | 

'•«harge' to<  the  exhibition  for  the  benefit  of  the^  general  Amds. 

'In  reply  to  Mr.  3allance*s  letter,  I  do  not  beKere  any  6f 
-the  exhibitors  think  of  «Qy  inooanpeteucy  of  the.  present  Judges, 
:and,  'as  a  rule,  belieTe, -^of  eouTse,  the  mcjority  to  be  honeetly 
&nd' fairly  judged;  'but,'«s  it  is'^lear  from'tfae  letters  published 
that  there  is  dissatisfaction,  not  only  in. poultry  judging  but  in 
judging  Pigeons,  Dogs,  and  Rabbits,  it  'Buist  be-evideiit  my 
demeiapro  bomoipuiUio, 

As  regards  the  other  letter' in  the  'tame  Uttufnal,  I  'fcel  wither 
'astonished  at  the  temper  there  shown  by  one  who  adopts  the 
•cmiotten  of  '^iJuOTmA.*' 

I  'nerer  heard  a  p^rsdn  eohfcidw  poultry  judgiwg  a  sinecure,* 
'hOwdTer. great  the  number  Of  presents  he  may  receive  from 
breeders,  &c. ;  but  I-bavebeen^told  tbatit  is  frequentJiy  attended 
'  Wil^  much  personal  pleasure. 

I^r  the  |Mn  plsn  I  .propose,  I  desii^  nothing  but  whitt 
should  be  approved  by  all  concerned.  If  '*  Jfstitia  "  will  assert 
that  all  are  satisfied,  I  wiU  send  the  names  of  4ome  who  have 
oauseto  contradiet. 

My  motion  Is  not  an  «n6iiyta0Us  Attack  upon  our  respected 
'fudges,  as  he  says,  n?y  name  and  address  being  known  to  the 
*Sditoi«.  To  re&ssh  the  memories'  of  your'  reaiders,  the  following 
*^a|^peared  in  your  Journal  ?— 

*'  CorrespondMit  *  BAmnst*  coo^^laias  ef  the  syfttem  of  Jadgin^.'* 
*^8eptember  3rd.— Editors  notice  tbo  impertectjudgimeat  at  tbe  Crjital 
'Palaee,  at  well  aa  (he  chanoe  of  lUaUy." 

**Septemt>erl7tb.~ Editors  state  'It  Is  understood,  Mr.  Challoner  knows 
the  marics  of  every  breeder  of  Game  fowls.' "  (is  not  this  the  notion  of 
QACMmesst) 

^Septemlyei'14th;'>^Oaptatn'Homby8eM  tJie  neeessfty  of  more  Jtid|f«s4t 
shows  generally.    Exhibitors  see  thesaraae." 
'  ^  Oeteber  Ist^Editera  nalice  the  ftOlibUity  of  Jodges  at  a  rabbit  show." 
**  October-lal.-^'^^FDnus  *  oeicplainaof  Jodgment,  aad  Editors  baokthe 
<tptei0Q." 

"With  i^egard'to  my  j^m  dftheprinted  formfor  pkMng  judg- 
ment, I  cannot  at  present  see  the  extra  expense.  "Prepaid  letters, 
'and  stampeendosedforalfreply,  would  moi«  than  pay  for  this 
fprintiog. 

There  would  be  a  little  extra  trouble  to  Secretaries  in  summing 
tip  theitate  of  the  poll,  Ao.^;  4)ut  lor  penning  there  could  be  no 
waste  of  time.  If  cai^  were  printed  wim  any  two  numbers,'VhB.  t— 
<.(The  Seeretny  under  present  pfamtegistevs  the  num- 


9 


14 


ber  he  sends  I  presume.)  Take  down  a  register  of  the 
Jtame,  out  the  card  through  the  oentre ;  keep  one  for 
the  aihibitor  wht^h  he  sends  to  him,  the  otiier  for 
*the  *0how  he  keeps,  register  the  eards  thus  :^-No.  9  sent  to  ^ex*. 
•hibitor,  No.  <14  for  the  pen,  or  vice  versa.  When  the  basket 
'^KMm  wi^  the  fowls,  ^cs,  he  turns  to  his  register  and  finds 
No.  9  card  is  sent  to  the  exhibitor,  and  is  returned  with  the 
basket,  and  finds  corresponding  No.  14i  is  on  the  pen.  This, 
•urely,  is  not  ia«ah  trouble. 

Emoluments  I  will  not  now  dwell  upon.  Suffice  it  to  say  I 
ihmk  the  Birmingham  plan  should,  if  there  n  anything  like 
•management,  .p^y  its  judges  (arbitrators  onlv),  secretary,  and 
servants  in  a  proper  manner — in  fact,  I  think  the  21«. «  shade 
taO'hiffh,iwhen  one  >  could  only  s^ad  a  single  pen.  In  conclu- 
sion, allow  me  again  to  impress  upon  all  connected,- or  to  whom 
-Bay  lettsia  may  ^ppjy,  t^t  n^y  intention  is  not  to  be  disrespect- 
ful inmywmliiiMi  moVitoithnMt  my  notions  down  peoples' 
throats  as  infallible,  being  open  to  conviction  if  in  error. — T.  B. 


"WO^fodESTERSHlRE  TPOtJLTBY  AKD  PIGEOlS 
SHOWj-^Ootoiwb  «th,  9th,  aJcd  aotti. 
I'riEEE  are,  indeed,  but'feW  towns' in  the  kitigdoita  that  poaseaa 
so  suitable  a  building  f<5r  the  purposes  of  holding* a  poultry 
exhibition  as  Worcester,  the  Corn  Exdhange'b^lng'ttWt  dnly  very 
roomy  but  one  of  the  mo6t  equally  •lighted  buildings  in  "^fchtre 
have  as  yet  seen  a  show  of  this  description  placed  befbre  tbfi 
public.  The  Cbmmittee,  too,  are  vdry  ind^fiitigaWe ;  an^it'ia, 
therefore,  a  natural  result  that  this  Meeting  is  commonly  adttiittea 
as  being  one  of  the  most  interesting  to  poultry  breeders  of  any  of 
our  autumnal'gatlierings  j  a  feature  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  successes  gained  at  the  Worcester  Show  i^re  genendlj 
oonsidered  as  affording  a  pretty  conclusive  4dea  of  the  relstiTe 
strength  of  niost  6f  oUr  prinoitwil  poultry-yards  in  the  faet 
approaching  eotopetitions  of  Bingl^y  'Hall  an&  the  Of¥«Ml 
Palaee.  IV>r  these  particular  reasons  it  is  always  regarded  witti 
both  special  iiilerwt  and'  ctfthusfeism  by  thow  vrbo  wish  to  obtate 
the  earliest  iiifortnatibn  as  to  the  probAble  dOmpetition  At  thrtfe 
our  two  largest  poultry  exhibitions.  'We  will  aad  no  more  than 
that  the  arrangements  throughout  did  every  credit  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

In  the  first-class.  Black-breasted  Red  Game^  the  display  w» 
a' good  one ;  Mr.  Horton,'  of  Worcester,  aftera  close- oompetition, 
holding  good  the  credit  of  the  locality  with  a-vety  superior  p«i. 
l^ieHon.W.  W.  Vernon's  birds  are  also  well  deserving  of  especial 
mention.  In  class  2,  Brown-breasted  Beds,  Mr.J.  B.  Chuna, 
of  Coalbrookdale,  took  precedence  with  a  oopital  pen  ;  and  o« 
that,  if  we  are  not  mueh  mistaken,  will  show  to  even  greater 
advantage  when- thev  become  adult.  'Mr.  'Edwards,  of  Nantwicbt 
was  an  exhibitor,  who  heire  ran  in  easily  fbr' the -eeoond  pri*. 
Mr.  Corks,  of  Worcester,  and  Sir.  Metch^r,  of  Manchestaii 
stood  very- closely  for  the  Duek winged  Gtimeipriies.  In  the 
class  foir  "any  other  colour  in  €l«tae  fowls,  Mr.  Fletcher  again 
took  even  a  higher, position  with  a  pen  6f 'Blacks,  Mr.  Chuttfe 
showing'some  excellent  Bed  Piles  for  the*seeond  premium.  In 
Spaniihy  Mr.  ^odbard  todk  the  premiums  without?  any  compelt* 
tion,  but  with  capital  birds.  The  Grey  *DofMng  class  was  tm- 
doubtedly  one  of  the  most  excellent  in  the  Show.  In  thw  varie^ 
the  Hon.  W.  Vernon  exhibited  a  pen  ditBctilt  to  surpass  any- 
where, whilst  the  birds  shown  by  H.  Ghlrtard,  Bsq.,  were  bit 
trifiingly  inferior  ;  Mrs.  Pettat'e  third-prize  birds  were  also  vejy 
good.  In  the  Co&hin  classes,  the  best  represented  of  any  varie^f 
was  undoubtedly  the  Partridge- coloured  ones ;  the  White  dWtti 
were  also  most  commendable.  The  HamhurgJis  <5f  all  vari^Hi 
were  capital,  except  the  Golden-spangled  ones,  of  which  breed 
only  a  single  pen  was  entered,  and*  even  that  barely  good  enough 
to  take  a  second  premium.  All  the  Winning  pens  of  Pohmd^ 
were  very  superior— rindeed,  much  better  thin  commorily  m«t 
with ;  two  or  more.pens,  however,  WetHj  completely  'thrown  out 
by  the  folly  of  their  owners  showing  a  humped-back  bird.  Th 
every  such  case  defeat  is  certain. 

The  Oeeee^  and  still  more  especially  the  Turkey  .poults,  wwe^ 
first-rate. 

In  ^bright  Bantamt,  this  season,  the  Worcester  Show  has 
far  exceeded  any  we  have  attended.  Messw.  Leno,  Bayly, 
Ofuwys,  Peters,  Hodson,  and  Everett  all  showed  capital  pens"; 
and,  possibly,  even  yet  the  Sebrights  may  assume  as  important* 
position  as  they  were  fu^customed  to  do  in  past  years,  when  they 
were  the  most  attractive  feature  to  general  visitors  on  aeeount  «f 
their  peculiar  beauty  of  plumage  and  general  oharaoter. 

The  weaiher  was  most  auspicious,  and  the  attendance  highly 
respectable.  ,. 

(I^om  another  Seporter,) 
The  "faithful  city  **  always  supplies  a  treat  to  amateurs,  and 
the  present  Exhibition  was  no  exception  to  the  rdle.  The 
loeahty  has  been  and  remains  celebrated  in  poultry  annals.  In 
the  fttriiest'days  of  the  pursuit  there  were  celebrated  breeders  of 
Game — Messrs.  France  and  Horton.  Mrs.  Herbert  cot^nsettd 
it  with  White  Coohins ;  Mr.  Archer  first  with  Silver-pencilM 
Hamburghs,  then  with  Game ;  Mr.  Wakefield  with  DoriuQgH 
and  CoL  Clowes  with  Polands.  There  are  thus  all  the  outiinea 
of  the  classes  on  the  spot,  and  fuglemen  of  no  mean  ordtt. 
They  haie  not  remained  at  home,  but  they  are  heard  of  it 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  other  .plsoea 
where  the  elite  most  do  congregate.  Woreester  also  possessaa 
one  thing,  the  wMit  of  which  has  hindered  muxy  shows  eaxd 
discouraged  others.  Some  df  us  who  saw  the  beginning  df  tlca 
movement  can  recollect  the  diiliculties  of  the  pioneers  of  it.. 
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LolU  and  yards  wore  set  round  with  pens ;  while  the  sUUs  of 
stables,  where  Ooce  coach  horses  were  located,  now  received 
oorerings  of  wire,  and  accepted  pens  of  Tuj^ejs  and  Geese  as* 
tenants.  Nothing  of  the  kmd  is  necessary  at  Worceeter.  The 
Corn  Exchange  supplies  all  that  can  be  wished  for.^  It  is  roomy, 
lofty,  light,  and  well  ventilated. 

We  hare  seldom  seen  a  prettier  eaup  d*ml  than  met  as  on 
entering  the  Exchange  Tuesday  last.  Turner's  pens  were  used, 
a»d  tha  different  shades  risible  to  the  eje^  as  it  toak-  in  the  Uptq 
ovaix  rows  that  fiUed  the  place,  eaeh  surttomited  by  tha-ramd- 
buasof  the  Pigeons  made  a  sort  of  animated  kaleideseopa.  Wa 
QOtiaed  the  oondition  of  tha  birds  Jeft  nothing  to  desirai  and  wa 
dvi  not  ohiarva  one  sickly  one*  Thia  was-  a  pleasing  exoeptian 
to  aome  of  the  exhibitions  we  har^  had  to  report. 

The  lists  opened  with  Qawm^  a  good  and  monerovs' entry  of' 
Blaak-'breaated  Beds,  most  of  the  celebrities  being 'rapvssented. 
Woriieeter  held  ito  oien,  and  Mr^  Boston  wm  flrsi,  the  Hon,  W* 
VJemen  8eoond«.  TheBrown^breasted  Beds,  wera  not  aa>gpod' 
aa 'their  predeoefeare,  and  even  the  sneaeesfol  call  for  no  espeeiil 
mentioQ.  The  Duckwings  and  other  varieties  were  not  above- 
tka  averages.  Exiubitoce  at  [this'  Show  seemed  to  hava>  es* 
psnded  all  thsic  energies  in  the  first  daas.  In  tha  Yarietf 
class  there  were  two  {kens  disqualified  by  having  crooked  birds 
in.  them.  Dorkin^9  were  a  lai^  and  capital  entry ;  many  of  our 
best  yards  were  campetitors,  and  the  successful,  names  will 
sifibrd  an  insight  into  the  merits  of  the  class— the  Hon.  Wv  Vernon 
vias  the  first,  Mr.  Garrard  second,  and  Mrs.  Pettat  third.  All 
the  merits  and  properties  that  go  to  make  up  good  Dorkings, 
might  be  freely  met  with  in  this  class,  and  we  wera  glad  to 
observe  the  birds  were  not  fatted  for  competition. 

There  was  but  one  class  for  this  breed,  and  all,  therefore, 
brought  their  best  into  it.  If  it  can  be  considered  an  open  list, 
where  colour  could  pit  itself  against  the  other  properties  that  go 
to  make  up  a  prize  pan,  colour  had  the  worst  of  it.  The  Silver 
Greys  did  not  ^.beyond  Jiigh  commendations. 

Spanish  were  weak  in  numbers.  Mr.  Bodbavd  ^a«  tha  sue- 
oessful  exhibitor. 

Cochin- CMacu  were  all  good  classes  in  every  respect.  Miss 
Viola  Musgrove  had  the  honour  of  taking  the  first  prize  for  Bufi*, 
followed  by  Mr.  Batee,  and  achieving  the  proud  distinction  of 
dfefenting  Messrs.  fomlinson  and  Oattell.  Good,,  however,  as 
the  Buffs  were,  their  Grouse  and  Partridge  brethren  were  better, 
and  the  beautiful  pen  with  which  Miss  Musgrove  won  at  the 
Crystal  Palaoe  in  Augpst,  and  which  was  claimed  by  Mr.  Tud- 
man,  here  repeated  for  the  third  or  fourth  time  since  the  pur- 
chase the  exploit  of  easily  di.'itancing  all  competitors,  gaining  not 
only  the  first  prize,  but  a  beautiful  china  vase  offered,  by  Mr. 
Kerr,  of  the  celebrated  Pocceiain  Works,  for  the  best  pen  of 
Cocliins  exhibited.  The  Whites  also  challenge  our  encomiums, 
and  deserve  them.  We  should  grant  them  more  readily  if  some 
of  them  were  not  so  extravagantly  vulture-hocked.  We  were 
delighted  to  see  our  old  friend  Mrs.  Herbert  first,  but  rather  hwrd 
run  by  Mr.  Chase. 

Golden-pencilled  SimburgTa  were  very  good,  and  Messrs. 
Nuttall  and  Muna  deserved  their  prizes,  but  they  were  not 
equal  to  the  Silver.  The  first-prize  pen  of  these  birds  was  very 
beautiful,  and  those  belonging  to  Messrs.  Pieroe  and  Griffith  were 
also  meritorious*  We  can  say  nothing  in  favour  of  the  Golden- 
spangled  that  were  shown,  and  the  fiiit  prize  was  withheld ;  but 
the  Silvers  made  amends,  producing  a  class  worthy  of  praise 
in  every  respect.  Even  Mrs.  Pettat  was  obliged  for  once  to  be 
second,  and  to  succumb  to  Lady  Julia  Cornwallis.  She  revenged 
herself  by  taking  both  the  prizes  for  Golden  Poland$,  Mr. 
Adkins  seemed  to  have  resumed  the  place  he  held  years  ago  at 
the  head  of  the  Silvers.  He  was  closely  pressed  by  Colonel 
Clowes. 

The    "distinct  varieties"    were  Brahmas,  White    Polands,. 

851kies,Andalusian8,  Black  Polands,  Ptarmigan,  and  cross-breds. 

The  Turkey*  were  excellent,. and  brought  out  a  new  exhibitor 

in  Mr.  CattelL    Had  there  been  more  prizes,  Messrs.  Crawshay 

^md  Milward  would  have  deserved  thera. 

Mr.  Fowler  took  all  the  prizes  for  Oeese  and.Aylesbury  Bucki. 
Mr.  James  Holme  took  both  prizes  for  Rouens.  There  was  very 
good  competition  in  the  class  for  any  other  Ducks.  Mr»  H,  D. 
Bayley  deservedly  won  with  beautiful  Brown  Calls,  and  Mr. 
Martin  with  Buenos  Ayrean.  These  last  were  numerous,  but 
exhibitors  must  bear  in  mind  that  with  these  birds  large  size 
is  a  fault. 

We  seldom  recollect  seeing  a  better  show  of  JBaniami.  Every 
oJaw  was  well  represented.    We  may  speak. QQ8itivc4j,  a»  r^tgwrds 


tka'SilTSP  Sebrifhts,  it  i»  lonjraiihre  we  hare  «aen  tbem  so  gOo4. 
or  so  numerous.  Mr.  H.  I).  Bajley  won-,  two  first  and.  oq# 
second  psiia  for  cock  and  tspo  hanS)  and  both  the*priseaLfa» 
Single  Cocks.  Mr .  Heath'a  Bliok-bmisted  i  Kd*^  Camm!s,  MIsi 
Muigrove*s,  and  Mr.  Leno's  SUvers  aUi  desarva  especial-  notioen 
The  prizes  for  Single  Game  Cocke  werfriakan  by  Mestia*  Hortaw 
and  Edward  Archer. 

Everything  was  well  conducted,  tha  bunds  <iPe«aoare{i4)y-t«iMM 
and  sent  off,  and  Mr.  John  Holland  was  always  at  his  post. 

Game  (Black-breasted  Reds).— First,  R.  Horton,  8t  John's  Worcester* 
Second,  Hon.  W.  W.  Veraon,  Ranton  Abbey,  Stafford.  Highly  Commended, 
J.  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwiek  Coart^t  Wringtion»  near  Bristol.  Commended,  S. 
Archer.  Malrem ;  G.  S,  Crawys,  >Iorchard  Court,  Tiverton,  Devon. 

Gamb  (BrovB-breatted  Reds).  —  FInfc,  J.  Bi  Chnne,  Ooalkfookdide. 
Seoeod*  S-Edirardi,  Beam  fitrest,  OVd  R«di  Co«v  Naatwidk,  Obeabira  Coo^ 
mended,  £.  Archer»  Malvern. 

Gami  (Duckwlngs  and  other  Greys  and  Bines).— First,  W.  Corles,  the^ 
Grange,  St  John's,  Woree^ter.  Seeoadj  J.'  Fleiclier,  Stone  Qloagh,  near 
Manebentaa    ConsmtiMled,  J.i  B^  Chane^  Coal^reoMalet 

Gaxb  (any  other  variety).— Firar,  J.  net<dier«  Stana  Cloogk  Manchester 
(Black).  Secand,  J.  B.  Ohnae,  CoalbrookdAle  (PUea).  Highly  Commended* 
J.  B.  Chnne  (Black) ;  H.  Corbett,  Tallotr  Hilli,  Worcester. 

DoBKiaaa  (Cotonrad).-*  First,  Bom.  W.  W^  Vemeny  Raatoa-  IMbef^ 
SUffbrd.  Secoad,  E,  H.  (Hrrard,  Salford  yioaca«s»  near  ElvasWia.  Tbkd. 
Mrs.  Pettat,  Ashe  Rectory^  Basingstoke,  Hampshire.  Highly  Commended, 
Lady  J.  Comwalila;  Linton  Park,  Staplehnrrt;  B.  H.  (Jarrard;  Rev.  F.  J.* 
Newtoa,  Klrby-in43teveland,  St^sstofi  Torkstaira;  B.  W.  B.  Berwlek* ' 
Helmsley,  YorkaUrc ;  W.  Dolky,  Sysloa  Old  ^a^  GFaatbaoi.  OeoiiDNided, 
Lady  J.  (jornwallls  ;  E.  Tadman,  Ash  Grove,  Whitchnrcti,  Salop, 

SPAsriaa  —First  and  Second,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwlck  Coart,  Wrlngton. 
ntwBristaL 

CooBW-CaiKA  (C*aaai»«n  aad  BmM)»^Fim,  Misa.V.  W.  Mai«BOf«,,Wflai. 
Tower,  Aughton,  near  Ormskirk*  Second.  H.  Bateet  Barbonrne  Hea^i 
Cottage,  Edgbaston,  Btrminghara.  Comnrended,  H.  Tpmlinson,  BalsaH 
Heath  Boad,  Birmingham  ;  J.  CatSel),  Blnniogtiam. 

CooRiM-CaiVA  (Partridge  and  Grouse).— First,  B.  Totaan,  Ash  Grare^ 
Whitchurch,  Salop.  Second,  J.  B.  WaUheir,  Birdfs»  Brow  Anghton,  Orma^ 
kirk.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Herbert,  Powlck,  near  Worcester. 
Commeaded,  P.  Cartwvlght,  Oswestry. 

GooHBf^HiNA  (Aay  otherr  Tari«ty).-*ittrsli  Mra*  S.  R.  UwAmtU  FowMq 
near  Worcester.  Second,  R,  Chase,  Meseley  Road,  Birmingfiam.  HicUy^ 
Commended,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Herbert.  Conunend^  W.  Darson«  Hopton  Mirdm^ 
Yorkshire ;  R.  Chase.  ^ 

Hamburqbs  ((}okiea-psnomed).-^Flnt,  At.  IfattaD,  NewCnmreh,  near 
Manchester.    Second,  J.  Mnnn,  Staeksteads,  near  Mancbester. 

HAMBoaoBS  rStlver-penciUed).— First,  J.  Martin,  Mildenham  Mill,  Clainesi 
Woreester.  Seeend*  W.  Pierce,  Hartford,  I^orihwicli;  Highly  0>mmended, , 
G4  GrifflUn,  Church  Sferaetf  Worsealar. 

Hambcvas  (Geldea-spangled^.-^^Priaar  &  Hyd^  Taoaloo  BaUi  Aslitin-. 
under-Lyne. 

Hauboboh  (SDvefspangied). — Ftrst,  Lady  J:  ComwaDlB,  Linton  BRrk^ 
SUplekarst.  Seoond,  Mrs.  Pettat,  Asha  Rectaryi  Basingstoke  Highly  Com. 
mended,  P.  Joehaa.  Perret'a  BKKd(»  oaar  Qbaacesteri  J^^eMJaa^  Newf 
Chnrch,  near  ManchaHer. 

PoLAUDs  (Golden).— First  and  Second,  Mrs.  Pettat,  AShe  Rectory,  Basing., 
sttdte. 

*  PoiJiifM(Savw).-<Flrst|G^O.  A4Una,thaI4glitsH>odaikearBlrnilagbaai. 
Second,  Lleat.-Col.  Clowes,  Froxmere  (^ourt,  Crowk,  HiglUy  Coaunendfdd 
Mrs.  Blay,  the  Poplars.  Gregory's  Bank,  Worcester. 

PoLANoa  (Black  with  White  Crests).— Prise,  T.  P.  Bdwards,  Lyndlrarst, 
Haota. 

Aht  DianifCT  Vabiktt  Hoa.  Ivox^UDKQ.Jic.THa  Aaora  CLASsaa— First,. 
J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury,  second,  Ueut^CoL  Clowes,  Frox- 
raere  Conri,  Crowle.    Commended,  Mrs.  Blay,  ^^^oaeester. 

TvBCKT-  PouLTS.-.^Ftrst,   J.  CatteU,  Binataf^MB.     Seooad,  Master  B;r 
Gny,  Eaton,  near  Grantliam.  Highly  ComfBeiided,.MiasL,  Crawshay,  C^er-. 
sham  Park.  Reading ;  Miss  J.  Milward,  Newton  St  Loe,  near  BatU. 
G08LU108.— Pri^!^  J.  K.  Fbwler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbary. 
DvoBuaas  (Ayiesbnry;.— Ftrst  anA  SaMBd»  JL  K.  Sowiert  Prebendal  FanSf 
Ayleftbnry.  ^ 

DUCKI.1NO8  (Rouen).— First  and  Second,  J.  Holme,  Knowslcy,  near  Prescoti 

Highly  Commended,  J.  K.  Powler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury:  W.  Joshua.. 

DoeKUMOS  (any  other  variety).— First,  T.  R»  D,  Bayley,  IcMwell  HoasSf 

Biggleswade,  Beds.    Seceod,  J    Martin,  Claiaes.  Worce»ter.    Highly  Oop»^, 

mended,  Mrs.  Beardmore,  Uplands,  near  Farcham,  Hants ;  W.  Joshua. 

Baktams  (Game,  Black-breasted,  and  other  Reds).— First,  T.  H;D.  Bayley, 
lekwell  House,  near  Biggleswade,  B«ls.  Seeond,  J.  Heatkv  Nantwl^ 
C3ie«hire.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Gaaua,  FamiOeld,  Soakhwall,  Notta 

Baxtams  (Game,   aay  other  colour).     First,.  J,  Gamm.     Secopd,  Miss. 

V.  W.  Musgrove.  ^_ 

Bantams  (Gold  and  SUver-laced)*— Pltst,  M»  Leao,  Ja»^  t^  Pheasaatrji 

Markyate  Street,  Herts.    Second,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley.    Highly  Commend^ 

Rev.  G.  F.  Hodson,  North  Petherton,  near  Bridgwater,  Somerset ;  G.  C. 

Peters ;  G.  a  Cruwys,  Tiverton.  ^ 

BAMTAifs  (Black  or  Whit«d»— Fhrst,  T.  H.  ».  Baytoy.  Seeaodj  O.  8.  Gmwys. 
Highly  Gonuaaaded,  G,  Peters.  Conmended.  £>  Huttoa,  Padsay,  aeM 
Leeds. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 
Gaxx  Coca  CJ.A8a— First*  H.  Horton,  Woiaester.     Second,  E.  Archer, 

GAin'BAiFrAti  Oao&— First  and  Sacoad^  T.  E.  D.  Bayley«    Hlgklj  Oomr 

PiOEo»8'.—Poi«<er#  (any  colour)  .—Pri«e,  H.  Child,  Jan.  C!Brn«-».— First, 
withheld.  Second,  A.  S.  Sylvester,  Birmlngh«m  ^/aiontf  Jw»»»*'«*^— 
First,  J.  Perdvall,  Rye  Lane,  Peokbam.  Btamd,  Q*  0.  Adkina,  U^twoadai 
near  Birmingham.  MottM  or  othtr  7\imbler».  'Prise,  J.  PerdvaJl. 
Commended,  F.  EsquWant,  8d«,  Oxford  Street,  Landon.  Bafds  or  Beards, 
Priae,  F.  Esqullant.  Commended,  J.  W.  Edge,  Btrmiugliain ;  K  Morrla, 
Forest  Hin,  Kent  Owto  (SHver  or  Blae).-Pn«a,  J;  W;  Bdjia.  (kmmm^l 
B.  A.  Hargiovok  Haodssrortit,  Birmiaghaai.  Omie  (soy  other  ^^owO^-r 
,Eri»eK*.  PewiT**.  HigWjr.Cpwaeade^.W.  »qi^  HanweW.  MiddUifi*.- 
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Barb*  (uj  eo)oor}.~Flnt,  E.  A.  HariroTe.  Second,  A.  S.  Sylrestor.  Com- 
mended, H.  Morris.  Fantaila  (White).— l-lrit,  J.  W.  Edge.  Commended, 
1IL«8  J.  Milward;  6.  C.  Adkins.  Ifuna  (any  colonr).— First,  withheld. 
Second,  J.  W.  Edfce.  7V*«mp«<0r<.— Price,  J.  Percirall,  7Virdt7«.~Flr8t, 
G.  C.  Adkins.  Second,  F.  R.  Else.  Commended,  J.  PerciralL  (Very  nice 
class).  Jacobins.—Fint^  F.  Eaqnilant.  Second,  withheld.  BunU—Prltt, 
G.  C.  Adkins.  Antwerps.—Vt\zt^  H.  Tardley.  Any  Kew  or  Detecting 
Variety.— TriMe^  E.  A.  Hargrore. 

Mr.  John  Baily,  of  London,  and  Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of 
Birmingham,  were  the  Judges. 


ABOUT  EGGS. 

An  egg  of  the  ayerage  size  weighs  1000  grains,  or  one-serenth 
of  a  pound.  Three-fourths  of  its  weight  are  water.  One-seventh 
is  albumen,  a  highly  nutritious  substance,  resembling  lean  meat 
in  its  composition,  and,  therefore,  adapted  to  produce  strength 
of  muscles  when  consumed  as  food.  One-tenth  of  the  weight  of 
the  egg  is  fat  or  oil,  which  is  useful  to  supply  carbon  for  respira- 
tion, and  heating  the  body,  and,  therefore,  especially  valuable 
for  eating  in  hot  or  cold  weather,  llie  yolk  contains  some 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  compounds,  the  latter  affording  material 
for  the  bones  (and  brain).  The  shell  is  chiefly  carbonate  of 
lime,  similar  in  composition  to  marble  or  limestone.  The  shell  is 
porous,  and  admits  air  for  the  chicken  before  it  breaks  out.  Of 
the  entire  egg  the  shell  weighs  about  one- tenth ;  the  yolk,  three- 
tenths;  the  white,  or  transparent  portion,  six-tenths.  The 
composition  of  an  egg  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  a  piece  of  good 
fat  beefsteak  with  t^e  bidk  of  the  loose  fat,  or  tallow,  trimmed 
off:  eggs  are,  therefore,  nutritious  food.  Seven  eggs,  weighing 
a  pound,  are  nearly  as  valuable  for  food  as  a  pound  of  good 
meat,  and  they  generally  cost  much  less.  During  the  past  few 
months  seven  eggs  have  cost  only  7  cents  at  retail  in  our  market ; 
while  a  pound  of  sirloin  beef  has  cost  14  to  16  cents,  and  a  good 
steak  from  the  round,  12  to  14  cents  per  pound — being  two  to 
one  in  favour  of  eggs. 

In  cooking  eggs  most  families  boil  or  fry  them  hard.  This 
renders  them  bad  to  digest,  unless  they  are  masticated  very  fine, 
and  this  is  seldom  done  in  rapid  eating.  They  are  every  way 
better  if  soft  boiled,  and,  after  a  little  practice  in  eating  them 
thus,  a  hard-boiled  egg  is  comparatively  dry  and  tasteless.  An 
egg  placed  in  boiling  water  just  three  minutes,  or,  if  a  large  one, 
three  minutes  and  a  quarter  to  three  minutes  and  a  half,  is 
abundantly  cooked.  After  removing  from  the  water,  the  eggs 
need  to  stand  a  few  minutes  to  heat  through  to  the  centre. 
After  becoming  a  little  accustomed  to  them,  eaten  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  or  other  condiment,  eggs 
thus  cooked  are  palatable  as  butter,  instead  of  requiring  to  be 
covered  with  butter. 

PBESKBYiNa  EoGB. — ^As  above  stated  the  shells  are  porous, 
and  the  water  of  the  egg  is  constantly  evaporating,  and  air 
entering  to  take  its  place.  After  a  time,  decay  commences.  It 
will  readily  be  seen  that  stopping  the  pores  of  the  shell  will  tend 
to  preserve  the  contents  in  their  natural  state.  This  may  be 
done  by  dipping  them  quickly  in  melted  tallow,  or  coatmg  them 
with  sweet  oil,  or  a  solution  of  gum,  or  varnish.  Milk  of  Time — 
that  is,  fresh-slaked  lime  mixed  with  water  to  a  milky  consistency, 
fills  up  the  pores  pretty  well.  Thus  coated,  they  need  only  to 
be  placed  in  a  cool  place  of  uniform  temperature.  A  packing  of 
chaff,  bran,  salt,  ashes,  charcoal,  dry  sawdust,  or  any  similar 
porous  material,  preserves  the  uniformity  of  temperature  by 
means  of  the  nonconducting  air  confined  in  the  spaces.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  simpler  way  of  keeping  ^gs  than  to  dip  them  in 
melted  tallow,  pack  them  in  dry  chaff,  and  store  them  in  a  cool, 
dry  cellar. — {AmericiM  AffricuUurUt.) 


OOKBAT  BETWXBK  A  HxiT  AKB  AIT  ADDBB.— The  Ayr  AdveT' 

titer  notices  a  battle  between  a  hen  and  an  adder,  near  the  village 
of  Old  Minnighoff.  From  the  manner  in  which  she  jnmpeid 
among  the  long  grass  on  the  bank  we  at  first  concluded  that 
dhuckie  was  tethered.  Kot  so,  however,  for  on  making  a  sudden 
dart  down,  she  suddenly  lifted  and  threw  about  a  yard  high, 
what  at  first  sight  appeared  to  be  a  worm  of  10  inches  or 
12  inches  in  length.  T\ub  she  continued  to  do  half  a  dozen  times 
in  succession  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  untQ  it  finally  fell  over 
the  bank,  when  we  at  once  perceived  the  reptde  of  chuckie*8 
attention  was  no  other  than  an  adder.  Having  gazed  a  moment 
over  the  bank  after  it  fell,  she  turned  round  about  and  uttered  a  few 
victorious  chucks,  when  to  our  further  astonishment,  there 
appeared  first  one  tiny  head  and  long  neck,  and  then  another 


and  another  above  the  grass,  until  a  whole  brood  of  chicken « 
appeared  and  clustered  around  her,  of  whose  existence  we  were 
not  aware  during  the  combat ;  but,  doubtless  it  was  for  their 
protection  that  chuckie  had  engaged  in  so  dangerous  a  duel 


A  BROOD  OF  DRAKES. 

About  &ve  months  ago  I  purcha«ed  a  sitting  of  eggs  fros» 
priie  Aylesbury  Ducks.  Seven  hatched  to  my  great  deUghft, 
thinking,  of  course,  I  had  got  a  breed  of  them  at  last.  I  took 
every  possible  care  of  them,  giving  them  all  kinds  of  nutritiou» 
food  to  make  them  very  fine  ones,  which  I  have  pleaiure  in  ' 
saying  they  are.  But  what  do  you  think  I  have  for  my  trouble, 
not  to  say  my  expense  ?  I  have  the  pleasure,  after  &ve  months* 
careful  attention,  of  finding  that  they  are  every  one  drakot  t 
Now,  is  it  possible  by  examining  eggs  to  foretel  the  gender  of 
the  young  one  ?  I  feel  very  much  inclined  to  believe  it  is. 
Perhaps  it  is  an  omen  of  something  very  bad  going  to  happen  to 
me,  as  a  friend  of  mine  told  me  it  was  a  sign  that  I  should  die  » 
bachelor.  I  killed  off  all  my  old  stock  to  make  room  for  these 
eight  pure-bred  gentlemen,  which  now  constitute  the  whole  of 
my  stock  for  next  year's  breeding. — Dbakb. 

[There  is  no  mode  of  foretelling  the  sex  of  the  future  product 
of  an  egg ;  nor  do  we  think  a  brood  of  drakes  prophetic  of 
bachelorship ;  at  all  events  we  know  a  gentleman  who  had  a 
brood  all  Ducks,  yet  he  has  no  chance  of  having  more  than 
one  wife.  Keep  one  of  vour  drakes,  and  buy  three  pure  Ayles- 
bury Ducks  to  form  his  harem.  The  progeny  will  be  finer  than 
if  you  bred  from  Ducks  of  the  same  brood.] 


THE  QUEEN  BEE. 

DOBS   A  YIBOIN   QUEBN   BBB^  DB0KE8. 

LiBTJT.-CoL.  Nbwman  may  well  hesitate  at  receiving  the  doc- 
trine of  true  parthenogenesis  in  the  honey  bee,  which,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  is  a  phenomenon  of  so  extraordinary  a  character 
as  to  require  the  most  conclusive  evidence  before  it  can  be  recog- 
nised as  an  undoubted  fact.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  quite  at  a 
loss  to  perceive  what  argument  he  seeks  to  draw  from  analogy 
with  the  natural  history  of  humble  bees.  Although  circum- 
stances have  occurred  in  my  own  apiary  which;  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  testimony  of  others,  leave  no  doubt  on  my 
mind  they  are,  as  I  have  already  stated,  so  far  short  of  absolute 
proof  as  scarcely  to  be  admissible  as  arguments.  I  can,  therefore, 
only  r^er  the  gallant  Colonel  to  the  evidence  of  Siebold,  Dzierxon^ 
Berlepsch,  and  Langstroth,  recommending  him  at  the  same  time 
to  satisfy  himself  by  actual  experiment  of  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  modem  theory. 

The  present  is  a  very  able  period  for  repeating  the  experiment 
of  Berlepsch  by  rearing  a  few  queens  at  a  season  when  no  drones 
exist  to  fecundate  them.  Assurance  might  at  the  same  ti:ne  be 
rendered  doubly  sure  by  clipping  their  wings  as  soon  as  they 
issue  from  their  cells.  If  under  these  conditions  the  young 
queens  turn  out  drone- breeders  in  the  spring,  I  fancy  Colonel 
Newman  will  have  little  reason  for  further  doubt. 

I  beg  to  assure  your  respected  correspondent  that  I  am  a  very 
ardent  admirer  of  the  immortal  Huber,  and  esteem  his  work  as  a 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  production.  At  the  same  time,  I 
am  far  from  believing  that  it  has  by  any  means  exhausted  the 
subject  on  which  it  treats,  and  feel  assured  that  its  illustrioua 
author,  if  now  living,  would  rejoice  to  find  it  a  stepping-stone  to 
further  discoveries  in  that  science,  which  he  has  done  so  much  to 
advance. 

I  happen,  also  to  be  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Huish's  book, 
and  rate  both  it  and  its  author  at  their  true  value.  Whilst 
thanking  Col.  Newman  for  his  advice  to  peruse  it,  will  he  excuse 
my  hintmg  a  suspicion  that  a  slight  spice  of  irony  lurks  under 
that  strong  recommendation  P  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask  if  ha 
can  point  out  any  one  passage  of  my  writing  which  warrants  hiir 
insinuation  that  I  have  anything  to  learn  from  a  source  so 
utterly  contemptible  ?  and  in  my  turn  recommend  him  by  no 
means  to  retrograde  fifty  years,  but  attentively  to  peruse  the 
modem  and  trustworthy  authorities  whose  names  I  have  already 
mentioned. 

In  conclusion,  I  venture  with  all  due  deference  to  the  gallant 
Colonel  to  controvert  one  of  his  very  positive  but  decidedly  in- 
correct assertions.  I  have  repeatedly  proved  that  the  absence 
of  confusion  on  the  discovery  of  the  loss  of  a  queen  by  no  means 
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demonstrate  the  existenee  of  either  royal  embryos  or  young 
queens  within  the  hite  at  the  time. — A  Dxyonbhibb  Bbb- 

KXBPBB. 

P.S. — I  fancy  Colonel  Kewman  will  be  disappointed  in  the 
hope  he  professes  to  entertain  of  soon  perusing  detailed  particu* 
lars  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  honey  taken  from,  flourishing 
Ligurian  stocks.  I  haTe  alr»ftdy  given  the  results  of  my  own 
experience,  which  I  consider  most  farourable ;  and  Messrs. 
Neighbour  can  show  him  two  boxes  of  honey  collected  by  my 
liigurians  which  may  well  satisfy  him  in  respect  of  quality.  But 
I  imagine  the  fortunate  possessors  of  strong  Italian  stocks  will 
hare  been,  like  myself^  far  more  anxious  to  propagate  the  species 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  than  to  test  for  the  present  their  honey- 
producing  qusoities. 


VENTILATING    OBgERVATOEY-HIVES. 

To  assist  your  correspondent,  "  A  W.,"  in  getting  rid  of  the 
condensation  in  his  observatory -hi?  e,  complained  of  at  page  472 
of  the  last  rolume,  I  may  be  permitred  to  describe  the  plan  I 
hit  upon  when  similarly  situated.  He  informed  us  preriously 
of  having  rendered  his  hiyes  complete  by  adopting  tne  Wood- 
bury-bar,  further  improved  by  groo? es  being  run  in  its  sides  to 
woric  slides ;  thus  dispensing  with  the  clumsy  crown-board. 

Assuming  his  observatory  so  provided,  by  cuttine  up  fine 
India  matting  into  strips,  the  same  leneth  and  breadth  as  the 
slides,  one  end  tacked  to  the  under  side  of  a  little  end  bit  of 
slide— say  1\  inch  long,  the  other  being  run  into  the  grooves, 
after  the  wooden  slide  has  been  withdrawn,  acts  as  a  handle  to 
work  with. 

On  adopting  this  simple  device  he  will  find  the  ventilation 
more  in  keeping  with  the  perfection  attained  in  straw  hives,  and 
the  prosperity  of  his  Ligurians  materially  promoted. 

I  previously  alluded  to  this  at  page  90,  but  from  a  typo- 
graphical error  my  meaning  was  somewhat  obscured.— A  Ebk- 

TBBWBHIBS  BbB-KBXPBB. 


lYOUNG  BEES  EXPELLED  FROM:  HIVES. 

I  HATB  to  thank  you  for  your  editorial  remarks,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Kox,  and  "A  Nobth  STArroBDSHiBB  Bbb-kbbpbb,"  for 
their  kindly  co-operation  in  endeavouring  to  solve  the  enigma  of 
the  expelled  bees. 

So  far  as  my  comparatively  limited  experience  went,  such  a 
proceeding  was  quite  inexplicable.  I  recollect  the  end  of  May 
was  a  twelvemonth  of  a  good  hive  throwing  out  half-formea 
drone-brood.  I  was  puzzled  at  first,  but  on  feeding  liberally 
that  difficulty  was  removed.  I  also  witnessed  well  on  in  July 
of  this  year,  a  couple  of  stocks  that  long  hung  out  threatening 
swarming,  «ast  forth  large  quantities  of  similar  drone-brood. 
Thi«,  however,  I  looked  upon  as  the  signal  they  had  determined 
not  to  9wann,  and  that  this  measure  was  an  exemplification  of  their 
nraal  wonderful  foresight ;  but  when  my  best-stored  hive,  after 
throwing  a  couple  of  swarms,  too,  commenced  the  wholesale 
expulsion  of  living  worker  bees,  their  very  desideratum,  I  m»st 
confess  I  was  as  much  nonplussed  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
menofi  as  chagrined  at  it ;  and  with  all  the  light  that  lias  sub- 
sequently be^n  thrown  upon  the  subject,  I  fear  I  must  o«n  I  am 
yet  in  the  da^k.  This  colony  has  expelled  as  many  young  bees 
as  would  form  a  small  swarm.  The  case  of  last  season  and 
the  othnr  two  this  were  hardly  worth  mentioning  in  comparison. 
The  evil  by  degrees  slackened  till  a  fortnight  since  it  totallv 
terminated.  I  am,  therefore,  now  unable  to  satisfy  Mr.  Fox  as 
to  the  im()erfection  of  the  wingfl,  but  my  own  impression  at  the 
time  was,  the  wings  were  as  far  advanced  in  proportion  as  the 
rest  of  their  bodies.  Their  not  attempting  to  flj  I  felt  disposed 
to  amiribe  more  to  general  debility  than  to  any  particular  short- 
coming in  these  organs — in  a  word  that  they  had  issued  pre- 
maturely. That  good  apiarian  is  perfectly  correct  as  to  external 
heat  hnving  nothmg  to  do  with  the  mischief.  We  had,  as  he 
vsmarks,  but  a  low  temperature  this  summer  besides  little  sun- 
shine, and,  in  addition,  this  particular  hive  was  well  shaded  by 
a  th'itk  straw  thatoh. 

The  only  sati«£sotory  conclusion  I  have  come  to  is,  the  long 
continuance  of  uncongenial  weather  was  the  cause ;  but  how  it 
operated  to  produce  the  effect  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  conceive, 
nnlesa  I  fall  back  on  my  original  surmise,  that  the  bees  being 
Imprisonad  within  the  hive  from  the  above  oauss^  although  they 


had  plenty  of  honey,  were  unable  to  oarrr  in  pollen  in  anything 
hke  the  quantity  requisite  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  breeding 
of  a  vigorous  young  queen  ;  and,  consequently,  from  a  deficiency 
of  this  most  essential  condiment  in  the  early  age,  lacked  con- 
stitutional stamina,  and  emerged  in  an  enfeebled  condition,  or 
owing  to  the  same  bad  weather  the  whole  inmates  through  con- 
finement were  converted  into  involuntary  nurses  on  the  brood, 
and  by  the  high  temperature  thereon  the  youngsters  issued 
prematurely. 

I  cannot  comctde  with  the  supposition  that  the  bees  are  in 
any  way  diseased  (the  other  two  hives  are  in  no  way  related). 
On  the  contrary,  the  ezitting  adult  population  are  numerous 
and  Tory  vigorous ;  indeed,  ever  since  their  establishment  last 
season  (a  couple  of  weak  colonies  in  Stewarton-boxes  then 
joined),  they  have  displayed  an  irascibility  and  blood-thirstiness 
extending  to  all  and  sundry,  as  well  as  their  own  oflbprmg,  I 
have  never  seen  equalled,  no  one  daring  to  pass  within  a  yard  or 
two  without  molestation.  Indeed  I  scrawl  these  lines  under  the 
disadvantage  of  having  one  eye  about  closed — the  effect  of  a 
sortie  when  recently  passing  their  octagon  stronghold. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  I  ascribe  the  cause  to  the  long 
continuance  of  bad  weather,  from  witnessing  the  same  peculiarity 
during  such  weather  last  season  as  well  as  this.  The  other  two 
hives  also  proving  it  was  not  attributable  to  anything  individually 
defective  in  the  worst,  but  only  its  greater  extent,  resulting  from 
superior  strength  in  population  and  store,  exerting  their  wonted 
stimulating  effects  on  a  vigorous  young  queen.  I  have  also 
heard  of  a  similar  bad  case  with  a  neighbour.  The  ultimate 
fitte  of  his  hive  as  well  as  mj  own  shall  be  duly  reported  by — 
A  Pbbflbxbd  YouKa  Bbb-kbbpbb. 


DEONE  PBODUCTION  BY  OLD  QUEENS. 

CoNPiBMATOBY  of  what  "  A  Dbyovshibb  Bbb-kbbpbb  *'  re- 
marks at  page  492  in  your  last  volume,  on  old  queens  returning 
to  the  drone-laying  condition  of  virgins,  I  may  remark,  the  first 
colony  of  bees  I  possessed  was  a  prime  swarm  in  a  common 
straw  hive,  consequently  a  queen  of  the  previous  year  at  least. 
Although  the  hive  was  weighty,  for  the  three  following  good 
seasons  it  stood,  anxiously  expected  and  carefully  watched,  but 
gave  no  swarm.  I  recollect,  my  hopes  were  greatly  buoyed  up 
by  its'  strength  in  drones,  which  each  season  increased  till  the 
last^  when  thoy  exceeded  all  due  proportion  ;  so,  being  thoroughly 
sickened,  I  fumigated  the  hive,  caught  and  killed  me  venerable 
lady,  adding  her  subjects  to  another  colony. — A  REKPBBWSHrBB 
Bbb-kbbpbb. 


HOW  I  BECAME  AN  OXFOED8HIBE 

BEE>£.EEPEE. 

{Continued from  pa^e  432.) 

Now  for  the  details  of  my  present  swarming  season,  and 
towards  a  quicker  comprehension  of  my  ways  and  means,  I  will 
tally  my  hives,  so  that  my  readers  may  follow  their  ofispring 
without  any  very  great  tax  upon  their  memories.  I  will  specify 
my  four  hi? es  as  age  6,  age  S,  age  2,  age  1,  each  figure  corre- 
sponding to  its  length  of  years  respectively.  Should  I  go  ^m 
home  in  the  swarming  season,  I  take  care  to  leave  every  requisite 
that  may  be  wanted  for  that  end  in  proper  order,  and  to  intimate 
to  my  friend  and  pupil  (in  bee-keeping)  how  I  wish  swarm  so- 
and-so  to  be  placed,  premising  so  and  so  should  happen.  And 
it  happened  this  year  that  I  was  very  delightfully  occupi^  in 
the  new  gardens  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  at  Kensington 
Gore,  on  the  5th  of  June,  the  day  of  their  opening,  when  age  3 
and  age  2  gave  me  two  "  prime  swarms."  Age  3  issued  first, 
and  settled  on  a  row  of  peas  (Snugnter's  No.  1.)  -Age  2  then  fol- 
lowed suit,  and  flew  and  joined  them,  which  saved  Mr.  Morris 
that  operation  in  the  evening.  12th,  a  cast  issued  from  age  3, 
and  one  also  from  age  2 ;  they  also  settled  in  the  peas,  from 
whence  I  hived  them,  and  they  apparently  took  to  their  new 
quarters  comfortably,  though  both  casts  harked  back  again  to 
their  parental  homes  within  the  period  of  two  hours.  When  I 
was  a  watchmaker  and  working-jeweller  in  Enightsbrirlge,  years 
ago,  I  well  remember  a  tall  man,  with  a  stentorian  voice,  who 
cried  his  "  shrimps  as  large  as  prawns  ;'*  but  my  casts  really  are 
as  large  as  common  swarms.  Loud  trumpeting  in  the  above 
hives  in  the  evening. 

June  13th,  a  swarm  issued  from  age  1,  and  settled  in  the  peas. 
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The  two  casts  of  the  prevkms  ^y  tkUo  iBsned  ligftiii :  the  bne 
^om  age  3  settled  in  the  peas,  and  the  other  seeing  bent  npon^ 
neighbour's  garden  ;  but  I  appeared  in  the  nidc  of  Hmeio  hail 
Ihem  with  "Boys,  bojs,  b-o-o-o-o»ys !'*  when  thsgr  returned  and 
settled  in  a  gooseberry  bush.  After  hiying  the  cast  ft'om  ilge  8, 
took  a  fancy  to  £y  and  unite  themselyee  to  the  cast  from  age  2, 
which  was  exactly  what  I  wanted  them  to  do,  and  I  felt  much 
obliged.  At  halt-past  nine  p.m.,  I  placed  the  swArmm  its  new. 
station,  and  joined  the  two  easts  to  it ;  and  the  bees  had  all 
amicably  ascended  the  hive  by  eleven  o'clock,  so  I  placed  them 
at  once  upon  their  8tand,'which  relieved  me  from  the  necessity  of 
arising  by  daybreak  the  next  morning  to  do  so. 

My  method  of  uniting  bees  i^  as  ibllows : — A  few  hours  pre- 
Tiously,  and  from  the  hive  which  I  intend  to  add  to  its  numbers, 
I  take  off  the  pan  and  disconnect  the  propolis  from  the  board  by 
forcing  the  hiye  a  little  out  of  the  position  which  it  occtipies. 
!rhen,  iuat  at  the  dusk  of  evening,  I  spread  a  doth  hy  its  side  upon 
the  walk,  and  at  about  a  foot  apart,  extend  two  three-quarters- of- 
an-inch- square  sticks,  about  2  feet  long,  upon  it.  Then  carefully 
hring  the  hive  with  the  new  swarm,  or  cast,  quietly  set  it  upon 
the  sticks,  and  strike  it  on  the  crown  rather  smartly  with  a 
moderate-sized  shillaleh ;  then  catch  up  the  hive,  instantly,  and 
clapper  it  quickly  three  or  four  times  between  one's  hands,  and 
the  concussions  will  project  every  bee  upon  the  cloth.  Tfami, 
expeditiously,  and  with  main  strength,  place  the  hive  from  the 
stand  over  them,  when  the  sticks  will  prevent  it  from  crushing 
the  bees.  Waft  what  bees  remain  upon  the  bee-board  with  the 
wing  on  to  the  cloth,  bring  the  four  comers  of  the  latter  on  to 
the  top  of  tie  hive,  and  secure  them  there  with  a  piece  of  brick, 
or  a  stone ;  and  presently,  the  uproar  will  prove  tremenddus. 
Place  the  pan  over  the  bee-board  on  the  stand,  and  in  an  hour 
or  so*s  time  spread  out  the  comers  of  the  cloth  again,  when, 
should  the  bees  have  all  ascended  the  hive,  it  may  be  placed  on 
its  stand  at  once,  though  it  rarely  happens  that  they  will  have 
achieved  so  much  when  they  are  united  t^  a  hive  which  has  heen 
previously  lent;  occupied  and  stored :  therefore,  arise  and  adjust 
it  in  the  morning,  just  at  the  break  of  day. 

In  early  summer  unitings  few  dead  bees  will  have  to  be  deplored, 
in  autumn  joins  with  old  bees  a  more  fatal  battlefield  may  be  the 
result,  though  I  have  never  haki  a  case  to  cause  me  much  ai&iction 
through  pangs  of  conscience  in  that  respect  j  but  then  I  allo'wthe 
new  subjectit  to  gorge  themselveB  to  repletion  before  I  enforce  the 
encounter,  of  which  more  anon.  A  dead  queen  is  sure  to  be  the 
result  J  and  in  the  event  of  uniting  a  cast  in  summer,  sometimes 
two  or  three,  and  three  times  durmg  my  experience.  As  regards 
the  latter,  instead  of  brii^ing  the  cast  to  the  stock,  I  have  been 
obligated  to  take  the  stock  to  the  cast — for  this  reason  :  fre- 
quently a  plural  number  of  queens  will  issue  with  a  east,  and  when 
that  happens  latish  in  the  day,  there  will  not  be  time  sufficient 
allowed  for  them  to  r ettle  their  httle  differences,  as  to  which  is  to 
retain  possession  of  the  Napeean  belt.  There  will  be  one  queen, 
perhaps,  with  a  complement  of  subjects  congregated  outside  the 
hive,  another  inside,  and  another  on  the  surfece  of  the  cloth.  In 
those  transactions  the  plan  is  to  bring  the  6tock*hire  on  its 
board  to  the  spot,  eject  the  divided  community  on  to  the  cloth, 
shillalehwise,  and  place  the  stock-hive  on  the  bricks  over  them, 
and  there  will  soon  be  heard  trumpeting  sufficient  to  compete 
with  half-a-dozen  children  fit  a  fair.  Early  in  the  morning  place 
the  hive  upon  its  board  upon  the  spot,  and  bear  it  off  to  its 
stand  with  its  new  colonial  increase.  An  extended  battle-field 
will  be  found  to  be  the  resiUt  on  these  occasions  amongst  the 
commonalty,  more  or  less,  and  I  have  by  me  now  three  dead 
queens  which  met  with  their  death  last  year  in  an  encounter, 
similar,  amongst  numerous  dead  subjects.  I  have  had  no  fighting 
at  all  amongst  the  uniting  workers  this  season  at  present,  neither 
have  I  experienced  one  wet  night  whilst  performing  the  amal- 
gamations. Last  year  I  was  very  unfortunate  in  this  respect ; 
but  I  bethought  me  to  take  the  wheelbarrow,  with  the  cloth 
spread  over  it,  to  dash  the  bees  on  to  it,  place  the  stock-hive  into 
it,  with  part  of  an  old  door  over  all  to  cast  the  wet  slantingly  off 
from  it,  and  I  found  the  plan  answer  well.  —  Upwabds  aitd 

OSWABDS. 

{To  he  continued.') 


Whole,  h«s  %t^  a  "haSDl  oiie  fiJr  hdes.  They  had  only  a  fahr  begin- 
ning in  theltDsSring  of  floWer-honey  when  the  rain  comnienced, 
which  sealed  over  the  honey-producing  flowers.  Bees  generally 
begin  to  lay  up  fioWer-hott^  aboiJt  the  middle  of  June,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  July  the  weather  broke  up,  and  it  continued 
wet,  more  or  liess,  nntil  the  best  of  Ihe  hee  setwon  was  past. 
Many  hives  recruited  mtieh  on  the  heathW,  which  this  year  has 
been  in  fine  bloom  on  the  border  moorlands.  The  honey  is 
Bearcely  so  fine 'as  in  years  when  flowers  are  less  rain-closed  and 
bee-proof.  The  honey  yield  is  also  much  below  an  average  in 
quantify.  Some  sj^endid  hives  have  been  brought  home,  and 
many  miserable  ones.  The  heaviest  we  have  any  knowledge 
of  weighed  68  lbs.  and  ^ome  of  the 'accompanying  hives  to  this 
weighed  so  low  as  8  lbs.  and  10  lbs.  Many  Mves  are  from 
15  lbs.  to  25  lbs.  A  hive,  it  is  considered  among  "bee-men," 
can  winter  if  30  lbs.  in  weight,  but  those  below  that  require 
food.  The  number  of  bee-kee|^erB  on  the  borders  Is  ^re&t,  and 
many  of  them  have  from  ten  to  thirty  skeps.  We  know  some 
with  even  more.  Ko  hobby  seems  to  take  firmer  root  than 
that  of  bee-keeping,  and  it  is  a  hobby  that  gives  daily  anxieiy 
or  pleasure,  and  one  that  occasionally  leaves  a  sting  bebino. 
Whole  hives  of  bees,  by  the  way,  found  their  way  into  some 
shops  in  the  towns.  We  know  a  draper's  shop  into  which  two 
hives  came,  they  having  apparently  lost  their  queen.  The  extra 
number  of  bees  ahout  shops  in  general  this  year  plainly  shows  that 
the  season  has  been  a,  poor  one  for  them. — {Scottish  Farmer*^ 


SONG  OF  THE  BEE. 

Br  HjLMNAH  F.  Gould. 
Wx  watch  for  the  light  of  the  mooa  to  break 

And  colour  the  eastern  sky, 
With  its  blended  hues  of  saffron  and  Ifake, 
Thtn  say  to  eaeh  other,  '*Awal:e!  Awake! 
For  oar  winter's  honey  is  all  to  make, 

And  our  winter  bread  for  a  long  supply.** 
And  off  we  hie  to  the  hill  and  the  dell. 

To  the  field,  to  the  meadow,  ahd  bower ; 
We  love  in  the  columbine's  horn  to  dwell. 
To  dip  in  the  lily  with  snow-white  bell. 
To  search  the  balm  in  its  odorous  cell. 

The  mint  and  the  rosemary  flower. 
%e  lieek  (he  blodm  of  the  eglantine, 

Of  the  pointed  thistle  and  briar ; 
And  follow  the  steps  of  the  wandering  vine. 
Whether  it  tiail  on  the  earth  supine, 
Or  round  the  aspiring  tree-top  ttrine. 

And  reach  for  a  state  still  higher. 
While  eaeh,  on  the  good  of  her  sisters  bent. 

Is  busy  and  cares  for  all; 
We  hope  for  an  evening  with  hearts  content. 
For  the  winter  of  life  without  lamt^nt 
That  summer  is  gone,  its  ho«rs  misspent, 

And  the  harvest  of  life  is  past  reeall. 

— (Prairie  -Fantier*) 


THE  BEE  SEASON  IN  ROXBURGHSHIRE. 

Thr  in-bringing  from  the  heather  is  just  orer,  and  a  very 
great  inequality  of  weight  is  noticeable  among  hives  that  hAve 
been  located  even  on  the  tame  moorlandf.     The  season,  tie  a 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

More  Deaths  of  Birds  SHo\^Tf  at  Shevfikld.— J.  JI.  K.  exhibited  Game 
fowls,  adults  and  chickens.  A  day  or  two  alter  their  return  all  the  chickeni 
died,  and  one  hen. 

ScppLT  OF  Eggs  {F.  A.  C).— SixCochfn-Chtna  pnltets  for  winter  8upp3)r» 
and  six  Hamburghs  for  summer,  will  keep  you  well  supplied. 

Claws  op  Dorking  Cockerel  (/.  F.  -AVtrfon).— The  c'onblc  nail  on  the 
claw  of  the  Dorking  cock  will  not  disqualify  him ;  nor  will  the  claw  placed 
forward  as  you  describe,  unless  it  he  to  placed  as  to  appear  a  defbrtnity. 

PocLTRT  Unable  to  Stand  {All  Anxiety).'-\onT  l)ird8  from  yonr 
description  are  cramped.  If  the  floor  of  their  roostiuff-house  be  brick  or 
stone,  that  will  In  some  measure  accdunt  fbr  it.  Put  the  hirds  on  straw  or 
dry  (gravel ;  keep  them  warm,  and  well  fed  on  meal  and 'stiftitilatfng food, 
but  no  rice  or  whole  com. 

Atlesbtry  Ducks'  Bills  {Constant  Subscriber).— As  their  bills  arc  |po 
yellow,  let  thetn  have  grit  and  chalk  In  their  water.  Keep  them  earefmly 
ftnm  all  pond  or  discoloured  water,  or  water  with  inm  In  11  Let  '9ie  Dada 
out  in  meadows  when  c^ld  dew  or  white  (rust  is  on  the  grass. 

Whole-fkatdkred  TrMBLER  PioKOMS  (/'At7o).—You  might  enter  ttiep^ 
of  whole-feathered  Tumblers  in  the  class  for  "  any  other  variety  "  at  'Birming- 
ham. They  are  clearly  not  ehglble  for  either  of  the  Tumbler  classes.  •» 
they  are  for  Almonds  and  Mottled.  There  ^i-ould  be  no  chance  of  their  betog 
disqualified  In  the  "variety"  class. 

Pigeons  Etes  Inflamed  (T.  irussci/).—U  Is  almoit  impossible  to  teD 
the  cause  of  the  disease  in  the  eyes  of  your  correspondent's  Plgebn.  Posirt^ 
it  may  be  simply  a  cold  or  inflammation,  in  whidi  case  iHre  tonlea,  em 
bathe  the  eyes  with  a  cooling  lotion ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  bird  Is  sufferiflg 
from  roup,  and  the  nostiils  hafe  hccome  clogged,  sp  that  the  discharge 
passes  out  of  the  eyes,  and  consf  qnently  inflames  them.  If  such  is  the  ciW 
give  smith's  forge  water,  cr  ftulphate  of  iron  to  its  drtnk;  feed  on  good 
wholesome  food ;  endeavour  to  clear  the  nostrils  and  remove  the  obetnicti<»a» 
and  bathe  the  eyes  with  weak  goulard  or  elder-flower  water.  A  purge  or 
two  ot  btrtter,  ft^h  air,  and  a  mnln  the  garden,  may  gfeaity  Improve  W 
birds*  general  health.— B.  P.  B. 

Work  on  Canaries  (J.  i*At7/ip«).— There  is  ao  such  work  y^piABshfdl 
but  vdry  shortly  we  shall  produce  one  prepared  by  ilr.  Brent. 
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84  10  ' 

50  U  I 


18 
19 

20 
21 
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Clock 
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Day  of 
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m.  ^    1 

15  $9 

16  36 
15  44 
15  51 

15  97 

18  a 

16  7 


295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
800 
301 


MsHMMtio^'f  «»  «iis  Wur.-^M  CttoMek*  frbill  otuffrvafftms  daring  the  last  thirty-four  yeart,  the  nterage  highest  and  lowest 
ta«bner|tui««of  tliMadays  art  56t5'' and  aM^  reafeetively.  The  frnateHt  heat,  78%  oteennred  on  tlM  2l8t  bi  18S0:  and  the  lowi^st  cold;  17", 
on  thb  2Srd  In  1859.     Dnnng  thepehod  121daf»iv«r»lBa»«ld  OH  117rdin  felL 


IHfi  BBDDllf A-^rrr  Airft  UJXED  BOfiDEft 

AT  i9hB,l  jrdii  i^m  in  fa- 
Vbui*  ot  mixed  herba- 
ceous borders^  popular 
^jnioD,  I  was  afmost 
going  to  say  parcrjudioe, 
r«B8  Mgk  m  fattEm^  of 
tiiebeddMigmiit  vfwtcmx 
PO'not  1i^  iidttfteedi  ymi 
who  este#  ibv  tetiltitti- 
diuous  varietf,  fbi'  I 
Hfyy^kMid  yonr  bzmions 
and  Enthusiasm,  ttl- 
thoilgh  not  a  Convert 
to  youi'  notions,  tt  is 
trhe  you  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Something  &evr  in 
ydur  morning  wall:  idl  the  year  rdund,  which  tae  most 
fastidious  opponent  to  your  wa^  of  thinking  would  be 
obKged  to  coacede  was  oeautifod,  interestiag.  or  vare»  as 
the  cose  mi^t  be,  individually ;  bateoUeotirely  the  best- 
arrasged  hei^ooeoua  bolder  a^eoia  Always  dad  in  hhlf 
mouraingv 

**  This  19  h\]  reff  w^li  tilis  b^MSng^mft  $^^m^"  wt^ 
an  etoquetft  (Hend,  *'gi^nd  mmm^  of  bloe^ift)  A'fibe  field 
f6t  dl^lkylnpl-  miifBtib  Atrtnigediefit ;  but  doh%  tell  me 
thei«  is  this  diffiduHjT  and  th&t  dififouitjr  ift  MUst^ring 
that  pArt  bf  jowt  bttsine^,  fbr  you  dnly  want  to  khow 
the  names  of  about  a  dozen  plants  and  hard  plenty  of 
them/  ^ 

Be  thr»as  it  ma^,  the  beddihg-out  system  is  notoriously 
fashionable,  and  is  more  and  mor^  Fostered  erery  year. 
Tke  ladies  descant  upon  its  Deamties,  pay  a  tribute  of 
admiratioa  to  a  well-arraa^d  parterre*  aad  aie  erer 
rtady  io"  suggest  oth^  eol^uv  to  harmonise^  or  other 
colours  t6  oontAst  with  otte- another  in  the  Tarioife  cdm* 
btnations  of  "^biindb,"  "pahefe^"  Ac.  There  i^  eer- 
tamiy  a  great  intreaso  of  labour  during  Mie  propagating 
afid  plantibg-otft  smMns  kM§  often  with  scanty  a^pHances, 
in  any  |HHttt  of  flew  you  Jhay  6h6m&m  WxHk  trpoA  it ;  btit 
if  It  i^n  be  dtme  at  all,  if  done  Well  all  the  b^ter,  it  is 
"  Votth  all  the  mctoey."  Depend  ttoon  it,  once  bribg  it 
befdre  ii&e  tastes  of  the  H^ealthy  and  thd  affluent—there 
may  be;  and  always  are,  exceptions;  to  speak  mildly, 
they  will  go  a  Certaid  ^ay  td  second  y^ur  redujrements; 
Hiey  are  con^pelled  to  argue  it  in  this  way  :  y  We  must 
kbep  up  with  the  spirit  ofthe  age.  It  is  fashionable  this 
massing  System,  and  our  friends  who  barer  aeen  euf 
gardens  tllis  season,  and  who  luiye  been  loud  in  their 
pRaises,  would  question  Tdry  mmeh  our  tlnteei  if^  kft  the 
sak»  of  a  ftw  pounds  amnially  (and  it  k  sdl  so  tery 
mleh  more  aifter  all),  We  were  to  allow  otir  gardenet*  to 
r^rstttado  iVom,  hUber  than  to  adtance  wi&,  the  style 
whiefa  wfe  nH  so  mueh  admire.'* 

■  from  this  hypothesis  #e  may  etpect  that  th^  taodem 
style  df  gatrlening  is  decidedly  j^opular ;  and  not  6nly  so, 
but  ire  expect  to  see  fii-st-dabs  gai'dening  8et  dowti  for 
.      iTo.  30.— Vol.  11.,  KbW  SbbiAs. 


#hat  it  is  really  worth ;  for  it  has  been,  we  would  with  all 
deference  suggest,  the  habit  of  late  years  for  the  middle 
classes,  more  especially  the  urban  populations,  who  are 
not  so  frequently  associated  with  gardeners  and  gardening, 
to  look  upon  the  profession  and  the  members  of  it  as  little 
better  than  unskilled  labourers :  er^o,  day  labourers  carry 
on  the  work.  The  scales  mte  graduaUy  loosening  from 
their  ^es  in  proporttoh  as  they  are  pritileged  to  see  ther 
rarious  subjects  with  whieh  the  gardener  has  to  deal, 
and  they  occasion  ally  jostle  a^nst  a  oot^e  of  the  pi^«> 
fession  who  are  scarcely  less  intelligent  than  they.  To 
all  gerttlensren  Who  may  be  iiidined  to  combat  the  point 
with  me,  we  say.  Go  and  see  for  yourselyes,  atid  take  a 
lesson  from  the  sensible  rfeply  of  the  Prince  Consort  at 
the  opening  of  the  Kensington  Gardens,  where  you  will 
find  he  elevates  gardening  to  a  science.  Let  young 
gardeners  look  at  this  and  be  stimulated  to  extr^  exer- 
tions, both  in  a  practical  and  theoretical  point  of  yiew ; 
and  if  they  do  their  duty,  the  high  claim  represented 
by  a  reiy  high  auUiority  will  be  quite  safe  in  tht^ 
keeping. 

Now,  I  can  iolagiQe  a  great  many  disclaimers  among- 
yout  readers  as  to  the  wisdom,  in  their  case,  of  such 
sireeping  latidations  in  fhyour  of  the  bedding-out  system. 
I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  enthusta^ic  inmates  of  the 
cottage,  atfd  eren  a  grea*  many  of  ihe  villa  gardens,  must 
have  their  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  Antirrhinums,  Dahlias^ 
Hollyhocks,  Roses,  <fec.,  arranged  together  in  a  border, 
because  they  have  neither  means  nor  space  to  devote  to 
them  in  any  other  manner.  We  beg  to  assure  them 
that  they  are  not  included  among  those  we  would  rally 
roUhd  our  standard.  It  is  as  pleasant  fbr  any  of  us 
to  See  their  exertion  successful  in  a  small  way,  as  it  must' 
be  to  them  to  feel  that  their  labour  haa  not  been  spent 
in  yainv 

There  is  quite  a  revolution  in  Scotland  during  these  laAt 
ten  years  in  the  management  of  the  cottl^;e  and  villa  gar- 
dens ;  and  so  great  an  advancement  is  mainly  attributable 
to  the  local  flower  sho^s  held  almost  in  all  villages  of  any 
ndte.  At  one  or  two  oF  these  local  exhibitions  we  may 
sKirte  there  were  much  finer  spikes  of  Phloxes  and  Pent- 
stemotis  grown  and  exhibited  by  the  cottager  than  those 
exhibited  by  those  gardeners  that  came  forward  both  at 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  It  is  certainly  surprising  to 
see  the  tastes  of  those  humble  men  and  women  as  dis- 
played in  their  mixed  arrangement  before  the  fronts  of 
their  dwellings.  But  that  is  not  alU  I  happened  to  be  one 
among  others  who  awarded  a  first-class  extra  priae  to  an 
indefatigable  cottager  who  had  kept  over,  without  any 
neutral  assistanee.  Scarlet  Geranium  Tom  Thumb  fbr 
the  last  twelve  years,  and  exhibited  it  this  antumn  5  feet 
ae#o#s,  fhll  of  bloonr.  This  shows  what  can  be  done  with 
a  thermometer,  as  was  the  case  last  December,  indicating 
!!•  below  «ero.  Once  organise  a  spirit  of  rivalry  in  a 
district,  and  yoU  will  find  the  adage  true  to  the  letter, 
"  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention."  As  it  is  with 
the  peasant,  so  it  is  with  the  peer.  Let  us  show  what 
can  be  done,  and  the  rest  will  follow. — tfAS.  Andbesoit, 
Meadow  Bank,  JJddingstone, 

No.  682.— Vol.  XXVI.,  Old  Sbbiib. 
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A  FEW  DAYS  IN  IRELAND.— No.  2. 

PIICENIX  PARK. 

The  far-famed  Liffej,  as  it  pours  its  waters  from  west  to  east, 
diyides  the  fine  city  of  Publin  into  two  almost  equal  parts.  The 
noble  quays  on  each  side  of  the  river  extend  to  King's  Bridge 
(the  eightii  bridge),  where  close  at  hand  on  the  south  side  is 
the  spl^did  terminus  to  tlie  Great  Southern  and  Weeteni  rail- 
way, built  of  hewn  granite  with  its  base  story  in  the  massive 
Tuscan,  and  the  upper  parts  chiefly  in  the  florid  Corinthian 
style.  On  the  north  side  the  quay  terminates  in  Park  Gate 
Street,  and  a  few  minutes  bring  you  to  the  gates  of  the  Park,  par 
excellence  J  in  the  British  dominions. 

The  size  of  the  Park  is  great,  conteining  as  it  does  1750  statute 
acres.  The  surface  is  greatly  varied  and  diversified,  showing  at 
one  place  extended  level  platforms,  and  at  another  place  deep, 
picturesque  glens  and  gorges,  and  elevated  mounds  and  hflls.  As 
a  whole  it  is  admirably  planted,  though  still  leaving  room  for  the 
exercise  of  the  refinement  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
landscape-gardener. 

There  are  fine  old  trees  to  be  found  that  have  witness^  the 
ddys  of  other  times  ;  but  in  this  respect  it  must  yield  the  palm 
to  the  massive  grandeur  of  Kensington,  and  the  hoary  dignity  of 
Hampton  Court.  That  grandeur  and  dignity,  however,  are 
becoming  associated  with  the  coming  decrepitude  of  age ;  whi!e 
in  the  case  of  the  Pbcsnix  we  are  almost  constantly  presented 
with  the  ever-growing,  luxuriant  buoyancy  of  youth.  As  respects 
variety  of  scene  and  variety  of  object,  there  are  few  points  on 
which  to  base  either  comparison  or  contrast — the  Phoenix  has  it 
all  its  own  way. 

Almost  every  kind  and  variety  of  deciduous  hardy  trees  have 
been  brought  into  requisition.  In  forming  the  masses  and 
groups  during  the  last  generation,  the  mixed  system  of  planting 
seems  to  have  been  adopted,  so  that  the  more  quickly-growing 
kinds  should  act  as  nurses  to  the  others.  So  far,  however,  as  we 
could  judge  from  a  passing  inspection,  two  things  have  been 
thoroughly  attended  to — the  thinning  has  been  done  in  good 
time,  and  the  work  has  been  so  conducted  as  to  leave  those  trees 
ultimately  that  were  intended  to  form  the  group,  so  that  each 
of  t))ese  groups  miglit  present  a  distinct  and  separate  feature 
when  contrasted  cr  compared  with  its  next  neighbour.  Not 
but  that  a  tree  or  two  of  a  different  kind  might  not  be  left;  and 
of  this  we  noticed  frequent  examples,  and  these,  if  not  too 
numerous,  will  ever  mellow  down  the  hard  lines  of  contrast 
between  groups  so  planted,  and  form  a  sort  of  connecting  link 
between  tiiem.    Thus  variety  may  be  secured  without  monotony. 

We  may  be  only  eroping  out  of  the  mist  as  respects  this 
question  of  variety; but  we  are  not  so  mistified  as  not  to  see 
that  on  this  subject  a  great  many  of  our  clever  friends  are  yet 
densely  cloud-wreathed.  The  whole  matter  requires  thorough 
investigation  and  study,  for  we  seem  to  have  no  settled  principle 
whether  the  variety  wished  for  has  reference  to  groups  of  trees 
or  groups  of  flowers.  "What  lumpish  masses  of  foliage!" 
"  What  glaring  unmeaning  yards  and  patches  of  colour !  *' 
"I'll  none  of  them — so  thoroughly  unnatural."  As  if  it  were 
necessary  to  imitate  Nature  either  in  park  scenery  or  in  the 
more  artistic  garden.  The  appealers  to  Nature  should  just 
let  Nature  alone  in  her  glory,  and  there  are  just  enough  of 
gardens  so  left  to  tell  us  what  they  will  become.  "  As  for  me 
I  will  have  only  clear,  distinct  colours  in  contrast,  and  when  you 
have  feasted  your  eyes  on  blue  Lobelias,  orange  Calceolarias, 
purple  Verbenas,  and  ScJirlet  Geraniums,  you  may  just  as  well 
afterwards  go  through  some  of  our  finest  gardens  blindfolded." 
"  I  am  all  for  variety.  Just  notice  if  you  please  the  wonderful 
variety  of  tints  and  shades  I  have  congregated  in  this  single  bed, 
and  so  of  all  these  fifty  beds  or  more ! "  and  before  you  get  half 
over  the  number  of  beds  the  weariness  of  monotony  and  sameness 
comes  over  you,  and  you  feel  that  mixture  under  such  circum- 
stances is  not  variet  V. 

And  yet  in  all  these  modes  becoming  objectionable  and  un- 
satisfactory when  rigidly  carried  out,  there  is  just  enough  of 
truth  in  them  all  to  tell  us  that  our  perceptions  of  the  deUghtful 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  looking  on  merely  one  form  or  com- 
bination of  the  beautiful.  Thus  there  are  four  hill  sides  which 
we  have  seen  covered  with  timber,  the  soil  and  climate  being 
•>uch  that  the  first  crop  was  to  be  Larch  or  Scotch  Fir,  or  both. 
One  was  planted  with  Larch  ;  another  with  Larch  and  Scotch, 
tree  for  tree ;  another  in  squares  of  each  ;  and  a  fourth  in  irre- 
srular  masses  of  each  separately.  The  one  kind  running  into  the 
other  at  the  points  of  junction.    All  were  pretty  equal  in  point 


of  profit.  But  there  was  no  comparison  of  the  view  as  a  pleasing 
picture.  The  two  first  were  monotonouB ;  the  third  prim  and 
itiff  in  outline  ;  the  fourth  gave  diversity,  contrast,  compariscm, 
and  yet  formed  a  beautiful  picture  as  a  whole,  on  which  the  eye 
never  tired  resting. 

Thus  with  this  noble  Park.  If  it  had  been  planted  chieflj 
with  one  kind  of  tree,  be  it  Oak,  Chestnut,  Ehm,  &C.,  however 
massive  in  dignity,  there  would  have  been  monotony  in  foliage. 
If  a  number  of  sorts  had  been  planted,  mixed  in  neari^  e^oal 
proportions,  there  would  hare  been  no  ▼wp*«*7  ™  *^®  diveratj. 
There  would  hare  been  yariety  but  great  stiffoesa,  if  eadi  kind 
and  variety  had  been  kept  in  ite  little  circle  or  square  entirely  bj 
itself;  but  so  plant  that  one  kind  of  tree  ihall  greatly  predo- 
minate in  one  place,  according  to  situation  and  soil — say,  here 
the  White-barked  Sweet-scented  Birch;  there  the  trembling- 
leaved  Poplar,  meeting  its  next  neighbour  among  the  taOer 
Limes,  followed  in  turn  by  Plane  trees  and  Maples ;  and  tbeae^ 
ag^in,  joining  Chestnuts,  Oaks,  and  Beeches,  with  fine  specimen 
Thorns  and  Hollies  on  tihe  deep  upland  soil,  and  dense  woods  of 
Thorns  in  the  glens ;  whilst  nuisses  of  the  Bracken  and  other 
Ferns  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  shaded,  moist^  rich  spots,  and 
little  Heaths  of  various  kinds  take  possession  of  the  steep  braes 
and  mounds  (that  would  be  called  hUls  and  mountains  in 
London,  Primrose  Hill  to  vnt),  in  all  such  places  where  the 
Clematis,  the  Bramble,  the  Broom,  and  the  Whin  have  not 
already  taken  possession.  Then  tou  may  form  an  idea  how  the 
good  folks  of  Dublin,  within  a  few  minutes*  walk  or  drive  of 
their  customary  residences,  may  not  only  ei^oy  in  the  very  best 
way  the  diversified  beauty  of  our  loftiest-growing  trees,  but  may 
also  revel  amid  soenee  ao  suggeetiTe  of  the  romantio  and  the 
pictoresque. 

"  WeU,  it  seems  strangers  know  more  about  our  advantages, 
than  we  do.  BEave  driven  through  the  Phoenix,  it  is  true,  but 
have  troubled  mysdtf  little  about  trees  and  scenery,  when  there 
was  something  more  attractive  beside  me;  must  go  again. 
Singular,  though,  not  a  grumble  about  us  Dublinites ;  not  a  slap 
at  the  officials ;  not  a  flm^  at  the  Government ;  no  hfting  us  up 
with  praise  and  panegyric,  in  order  that  we  may  get  a  more 
fearful  tumble  down  for  shortcommgs ;  no,  not  even  a  sug^estioa 
how  anything  could  be  made  better  or  more  attraetiTe  than  it  is ! " 

Not  quite  so  fast,  good  friends.  We  speak  of  the  imprcasiona 
made  on  our  own  mind  in  a  beautiful  yet  somewhat  boisterous 
day  in  the  middle  of  September.  We  saw  so  much  to  admire, 
that  we  could  not  help  wishing  that  in  this  great  Park  of  the 
people,  if  there  were  not  floral  charms,  there  should  be  more 
diversified  and  distinct  forms  of  sylvan  beauty  to  instruct  and 
gratify  through  the  organs  of  vision.  It  is  only  in  such  places 
where  great  things  have  been  already  done  that  you  can  expect 
still  greater  to  be  accomplished. 

We  may  have  forgotten,  but  beyond  the  private  official  resi- 
dences we  have  little  recollection  of  seeing  much,  or  anything, 
in  the  shape  of  evergreens,  and  that,  too,  in  a  climate  where  they 
are  generally  so  much  at  home.  In  suitable  places  how  enchanting 
would  groups  of  Portugal  Laurel,  Phillyreas,  and  Arbutus  look, 
fronted  with  masses  of  Laurustinus  and  Bliododendrona,  and 
backed  by  other  groups  of  evergreen  Oaks,  not  forgetting  the 
sombre  Yew,  and  groups  by  themselves  of  the  upright  Irish 
Yew,  that  seems  so  much  at  home  in  Ireland.  Then,  for  im- 
posing grandeur,  why  not  have  groups  of  the  Pine  tribe  ?  There 
is  the  magnificent  common  Spruce  (Abies  exoelsa),  with  its 
pretty  companions,  nigra  and  alba,  not  to  speak  of  the  massive 
broad-leaved  morind^  the  graceiful  cephalonica,  the  maastve 
dark  Bouglasi,  and  the  graceful  canadensis,  or  Hemlock  Spruce. 
Then  among  Silver  Firs,  how  beautiful  the  common  Silver  (Picea 
pectinate),  the  Balm  of  Gilead  (P.  balsamea),  the  bristle- pointed- 
leaved  P.  cephalonica,  the  splendid  P.  n^bilis,  the  wide-spreading 
Webbiana,  and  the  close,  compact,  slow-growing,  though  very 
distinct  and  beautiful  P.  pinsapo.  And  then  in  the  Pinus  class, 
how  interesting  is  even  the  Scotch  Fir,  and  ite  many  Tarieties 
(P.  silvestris),  even  when  young,  and  how  more  than  mteresting 
when  they  get  bonnet-headed  and  old.  Then  there  is  no  end 
of  species  and  varieties,  as  the  somewhat  loose  Pinaster,  or  cluster- 
coned  Pine ;  the  dark  massive  austriaca :  the  round-headed  Stone 
Pine  (Pinus  pinea) ;  the  heavy-wooded, leaf- tufted  ponderosa;  the 
very  elegant  insi^is,  hardly  touched  in  Irdand,  though  nearly 
destroyed  last  winter  north  of  London,  in  England  i  the  long, 
graceful-leaved  montezuma,  worthy  at  least  of  a  trial ;  the  < 
elegant  Weymouth  (P.  strpbus) ;  and  the  stUl  more  bes^ti^ 
P.  excelsa,  with  its  elegant  glaucous  green  foliage,  and  which 
seems  to  thrive  everywhere ;  the  upright  oembn ;  the  candc- 
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labrum*like  larioio;  and  the  Utge-leaTed,  somewhat  drooping 
LembertiaiuL 

But  whj  mention  these  bj  name,  or  eren  allade  to  the  beau- 
tifol  Arbor  YitsBS  Qliuja),  the  graceful  Cypresses,  the  stiff 
Junipers,  the  noble  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  still  more  beautiful 
Deodars,  the  striking  Cryptomeria  and  Tazodinm,  the  more 
wonderful  Wellingtonia,  and  the  marvellous  beat-and-puxsle-the- 
monl^  Pine  of  Qiili,  the  Ara*icaria  imbricats,  which  slong  with 
tiie  Wellingtonia,  we  seem  already  to  see  occupying  natural 
mounds,  and  raising  their  distinct  forms  out  of  thickets  of 
Thorn,  Bracken,  and  other  undergrowths  ?  Why,  indeed  ?  Not 
to  stimulate  the  rathusiasm  of  the  worthy  yeteran  (Mr.  Wilkie) 
who  has  the  superintendence  of  the  Park ;  for  less  than  an  hour 
passed  with  him  in  his  little  paradise  around  his  cottage  home — 
that  paradise  so  marked  alike  by  the  rare  and  the  enticing — con- 
yincMl  me  that  in  knowledp^e  of,  as  well  as  loye  for  the  Ij^utiful 
in  trees,  I  was  a  mere  tyro  m  the  presence  of  a  master  professor ; 
and  that  in  that  quarter,  enthusiasm,  without  which  nothing  great 
was  eyer  done,  instead  of  needing  to  be  aroused,  was  only  panting 
to  be  carried  out  in  practical  deydopment.  Why,  then  ?  Just  that 
the  good  citisens  (Mf  Dublin  should  haye  such  a  taste  as  would 
foster  the  desire  to  obtain  the  possession  of  more  diyersified  and 
unique  forms  of  sylyan  beauty,  so  that  an  almost  unanimous 
request  should  be  made  to  the  Goyemment  that  a  small  part  of 
what  they  so  f^reely  tender  to  the  State  should  be  returned  in 
the  shape  of  an  annual  grant  to  carry  on  gradually  these 
alterations  and  improyements. 

Our  paternal  and  free  Goyemment  is  sometimes  accused  of 
yoting  away  the  public  money  too  fireely.  It  would  be  some- 
thing like  a  treat— a  rather  pleasing  new  sensation— did  they 
eyen  get  blamed  for  giying  a  grant  that  would  foster  a  love  of 
the  besutiful  amongst  masses  of  the  people,  with  dl  its  accom- 
panying, refining,  and  eleyating  influences.  The  grant,  if  re- 
requested,  will  be  liberally  responded  to,  because  we  haye  no 
doubt  that  sooner  or  later  the  woi^k  will  be  done ;  and  we  hardly 
expect  that  the  State  will  so  willingly  depriye  itself  of  its  in- 
fluence and  authority  as  to  haye  it  carried  out  by  the  people 
thems^yes,  either  by  the  help  of  a  local  rate  or  a  yoluntary 
subacription.  One  thing,  howeyer,  should  not  be  forgotten — 
life  at  the  longest  is  short  and  uncertain,  life  cannot  be  long 
after  the  head  turns  grey ;  and,  if  not  commenced  early,  the 
stored^up  obsenration  and  experience  of  a  lifetime  of  one  who 
has  made  trees  and  shrubs  with  their  distinctiye  features,  and 
saitabilitr  to  different  positions  as  respects  exposure,  soil,  and 
olimate,  nis  enthusiastic  study  may  for  all  such  improyements  be 
loat  and  imayailing. 

When  we  thus  adyooate  giying  to  this  Park  a  more  diyersified 
character,  we  would  not  wish  to  make  much,  if  any,  alteration 
wi^  the  timber  now  existing.  We  haye  no  desire  to  see  any- 
tfahdg  formed  in  the  waj  of  a  regular  pinetum — we  would  rather 
diaoard  anything  like  regular  arrangement.  To  us  a  large  pine- 
tum, with  nothing  but  the  Pine  tribe  in  it,  is  about  as  dreary  as  a 
larce  fernery  with  nothing  else  to  break  in  on  the  monotony.  In 
aoMi  a  case  we  haye  often  been  glad  of  a  white  flint  stone  for 
giying  a  little  rdief  to  the  scene.  A  few  fine  bright-foliaged 
planta  would  in  such  a  position  effect  wonders.  On  the  same 
principle  a  group  of  the  Pine  tribe,  or  eyen  a  few  specimens, 
M>pear  to  most  adyantage  when  near  a  group  of  deciduous  trees. 
JBIumerous  opportunities  for  such  groups  inll  be  giyen  without 
muofa  interfering  with  existrng  arrangements. 

One  other  gnad  ftature  in  this  Park  ia  its  roads — miles  and 
milea  of  thenh--and  yet  most  of  them  so  firm  and  dry  from  being 
gentlj  rounded,  tliat  there  scarcely  seemed  foothold  for  the 
nardj  and  hard  corn-fed  horses  of  the  public  cars,  furnishing 
in  thia  respect  a  great  contrast  to  most  of  the  garden-walks  round 
Dublin,  which,  being  made  of  shingle  from  the  riyer  or  the  sea, 
muat  in  its  shiftiness  be  a  rare  benefit  for  tender  feet,  or  those 
haying  any  such  a  thing  as  a  com  or  a  bunion.  We  were  rather 
amns^  at  seeing  near  one  of  the  priyate  lodges  a  large  placard, 
with  **  Keep  off  the  grass  **  printed  in  large  letters,  as  if  any  one 
would  be  silly  enough  to  go  off  such  a  bowling-green  of  a  road, 
to  disport  himself  or  herself  in  grass  pretty  wd  high  enough  to 
reach  the  knees,  and  that,  from  dews  and  rains  during  the  end 
of  autumn,  generally  in  a  moist  condition. 

Unlike  what  takes  place  in  London  and  other  British  cities, 
where  rank,  fashion,  and  fortune,  flock  to  the  West,  the  neigh- 
bouriiood  of  the  Phoenix  did  not  seem  to  get  more  than  its 
share.  There  is  little  of  the  architectural  to  demand  attention, 
except,  periuips,  the  Military  Hospital,  a  little  past  the  gate  to 
the  right,  and  the  Constabulary  Barracks  farther   on.     The 


Zoological  Gardens  make  no  pretensions  in  this  respect,  though 
rich  in  a  general  collection,  and  especially  rich  in  rare  Irish 
birds.  The  chief  thing  in  the  way  of  building  that  eyery  one 
cannot  escape  seeing,  is  the  noble  obelisk  a  little  inside  of  the 
gates  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  raised  as  a  testimonial  of  loye 
and  respect  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  by  his  Dublin  fellow 
townsmen,  m  1817,  and  at  a  cost  of  £20,000.  The  beautiful 
cast  bronzed  relieyos,  baye  only  lately  been  added  to  the  four 
sides.  Aboye  these  relieyos,  to  the  top  of  the  obelisk,  at  some- 
thing like  regular  distances,  the  names  of  seyen  battles  are 
inscribed  on  each  of  the  four  sides — Waterloo  is  not  among  them. 
Was  it  thought  that  here  the  Duke  owed  something  to  the 
prowess  of  others,  as  well  as  to  the  brayery  of  his  officers  and 
men,  and  his  own  genius  and  well-matured  plans  and  combina- 
tions ?  In  these  piping  times  of  peace,  we  are  apt  to  forget 
our  obligations  to  the  great  hero  whose  heart  so  nobly  throbbed 
with  love  to  his  country,  and  the  resolute  determination  that, 
come  what  would  and  oppose  what  might,  he  would  do  his 
duty.  That  laat  word  reminds  us  of  the  stirring  signal  sent 
through  the  fleet  by  the  great  nayal  hero,  "  England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty!"  Why  was  not  the  beautiful 
Nelson  monument,  built  by  the  free,  full,  offerings  of  Irish  ad- 
mirers, not  likewise  placed  in  this  Park  for  the  people ;  instead  of 
standing  as  it  does  in  the  middle  of  unequalled  Sackville  Street, 
cutting  that  fine  street  in  two,  and  marring  the  effect  of  the  two 
streets  which  join  it  at  right  angles  ?  Then  our  youth  might 
look  alternately,  now  on  one  monument,  and  now  on  the  other, 
and  feel  their  souls  fired  to  imitate  their  heroism  and  patriotism, 
whenever  their  country  should  be  exposed  to  danger. 

"  What !  thus  encourage  the  passion  for  war?  *  No ;  but  so 
long  as  we  consider  it  necessary  to  bolt  our  doors,  and  bar  our 
shutters,  so  long  will  it  be  necessary  to  have  the  sword  of  the 
soldier  in  reserve  to  give  efficacy  to  the  baton  of  the  constable. 
When  lusts  shall  bs  controlled,  and  evil  passions  eradicated,  and 
justice,  and  goodness,  and  purity  triumphant,  then  we  shall  expect 
to  have  peace  universal  and  permanent.  But  even  now,  if  such  a 
noble  Park  is  to  be  made  the  scene  for  monuments  to  the  heroes  of 
warfare,  we  see  no  reason  why,  like  some  of  our  cathedrals,  the 
objects  of  the  admiration  of  a  people  should  be  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  men  of  the  warlike  camp.  Monuments,  we  some- 
times think,  are  erected  as  much  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the 
living  as  to  commemorate  the  worth  of  the  departed;  but  if 
monuments  either  to  the  living  or  the  d^arted  are  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day,  then  let  us  in  this  beautiful  l^ark  have  monu- 
ments to  the  heroes  of  peace  who  did  something  to  spread  an 
elevating,  refining  influence  over  Ireland — monuments  to  the 
heroes  of  design  and  invention,  that  have  made  the  wildest 
aspirations  of  the  magic  of  old  the  practical  realities  of  everyday 
lira — ^monuments  to  Ihe  heroes  who  by  means  of  cars,  coaches,, 
and  railways,  opened  up  the  resources  of  their  country,  gave  an 
impetus  to  its  commerce  and  its  agriculture,  caused  two  or  even 
three  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  and 
placed  the  large  loaf  instead  of  a  very  small  one  on  the  table  of- 
the  industrious  workman — monuments  the  finest  and  the  best 
to  those  philanthropic  Irishmen,  who  in  the  hard  times  unflinch- 
ingly stood  at  their  posta  of  influence,  and  dreamed  not  of  any 
sacnfloe  being  too  great,  if  only  that  the  comfort  and  the  well- 
being  of  their  neighbours  could  be  promoted.  B.  Fish. 


IMPEOVING  OLD  VINE-BOEDEBS. 

I  HAYB  two  Yiue-borders  that  are  very  wet ;  they  were  not 
covered  last  winter,  and  the  fruit  shrivelled  up  this  summer  most 
miserably.  Tl^ey  are  of  the  old  sort  of  borders,  about  4  feet 
deep  of  solid  wet  soil.  There  are  a  good  deal  of  bones  in  them, 
and  the  Vines  have  made  first-rate  wood,  which  is  now  ripening 
nicely.  I  have  covered  the  borders  with  boards  this  last  week 
6  yards  wide  and  about  1  foot  off  from  the  ground,  so  there 
will  be  good  ventilation  to  dry  it  a  little.  My  employer  wishes 
to  have  the  Tines  started  early  next  season,  but  I  am  afraid  to 
do  so.  The  Yinea  are  about  sixty  years  old.  I  thought  of 
taking  the  covering  off  at  Christmas,  putting  a  regular  good 
heap  of  horse  manure  on  the  roots,  covering  up  again,  and 
then  starting  the  branches  in  another  fortnight  or  so. — One  in 
jlFix. 

[The  first  thing  you  should  do  is  to  have  a  deep  drain  sunk  in 
front  of  your  border  at  least  3  feet  deeper  than  the  bottom  of  that 
border :  this  will  drain  it.  The  precautions  you  have  taken  in 
covering  the  border  are  good ;  but  by  the  middle  of  October  or 
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80  we  would  stuff  beneath  the  boards,  ov,  rather,  wp  would  raiie 
the  boards,  and  place  from  12  inches  to  i%  inolias  of  fern  or  diy 
Utter  over  the  border  to  keep  the  hefit  in,  instead  of  having  00 
znuob  fermenting  matter  put  on  the  top.  We  would  do  this 
with  the  part  tp  be  forced  earlj.  In  addition  to  tbia,  if  jou 
find  on  examining  that  there  are  few  roots  near  the  surface  on 
joar  border,  it  would  be  well  to  remove  a  portiom  of  the  exhausted 
soil  on  the  surface  until  you  come  to  roots,  and  put  a  little  ft-esh 
soil  over  them,  and  then  give  a  little  heat  to  the  border  with 
fermenting  materials  when  jou  oommenoed  forcing.  This  would 
^w  the  roots  up  into  the  new  soil.  If  the  surface  soil  is  filled 
i^ith  roots,  ox\\y  cover  as  proposed.] 


THE  MISTLETOE  GEOWING  ON  THJl  OAK. 

W^AT  CAUSES  YABIBQATIONP 
Oirii  would  have  thought  thai  to  proTO  a  fast  onee  in  oae^s 
Ufetisae  would  be  enough ;  but  some  of  the  Druidieal  witchcraft 
•iill  clings  to  the  Mistletoe,  to  aU  appearances,  in  the  vioinity  of 
por  seats  of  leajnung,  and  one  fact  iiaa  to  be  proaed  over  again 
0V«ry  twenty  jeara  or  ao,  as  tha  sul^oined  oanraapandeBce  wfll 
•show. 

I  had  a  printed  circular  enelosing  a  return  paper  with  pri&tad 
headings  to  be  filled  up,  from  William  Madrafaall,  Esq.,  Solicitor, 
Sly,  Cambridi^eshire,  as  to  whether  the  Mistletoe  (FuoMJin  aHwm) 
afver  grows  upon  the  Oak  P 

The  foUowingi  answer  I  sent  by  vetam  of  post,  aiid  I  hope  it 
may  keep  people  in  the  far  east  at  ease  tor  another  quarter  of  a 
sentury,  and  that  all  others  whom  the  question  may  concern 
will  liave  battermemoiiafi  than  some  of  the  Cambridge  people : — 


*t  D<»ar  Sir,— You  nre- breaking  a  bu'terfly  on  the  wheel.  Every  practical 
hotaniftt  vho  can  r«^  Enfrli«h  might  have  known  that  the  quettioa  o^  tbD 
Mistletoe  growing  on  the  Oak  had  been  set  at  rest  a  quarter  or  a  oentuiy 
sincp  by  Mr.  Loudon  and  your  humble  servant,  and  the  way  we  did  it  was 
published  nil  orer  Europe  and  America  at  the  time.  But  here  is  a  r68um6 
of  it.  I  got  a  Mifi'lotoe  S  feet  In  diameter  cut  from  an  Oak  in  the  park  of 
the  £arl  &omorj«,  at  Eastnor  Castle,  Herefordshire.  I  sent  it  and  a  large 
piece  of  the  O  ik  branch  to  Mr,  Loudon,  and  Mr.  London  exhibited  the  Oak 
hraneh  with  the  large  Mirtletoc  plant  attached  to  it  before  the  Hortic^I- 
taral  Society  of  Loudon.  I  do  not  know  an^  practioal  botanist  who  saw 
the  specimen.  Dc  LimUey  is  not  a  practical  man  ;  bat  they  say  he  is  a 
flr/?t-rate  botanist,  and  he  certainly  saw  that  specimen  and  lectured  on  it 
before  the  norlicultural  Soqiety  aforesaid.— I  am,  &c.,         D.  Bkaton." 

I  had  just  finished  reading  Mr.  Anderson  Henry's. most  int-er^ 
estiog  comEnuaic!atit3n  011  Tnjin'gniion^  oross-breeding,  and  muling 
of  pUntp,  when  tke  Camhrulge^hire  droiUar  was  banded  in  to 
l^e;  and  to  kmp  on  tL«  aqunre,  nnfj  on  the  centre  of  gravity,  I 
replied  firit  to  Mr.  MarBhuIl  to  {ultmr  &n  old  score  out  of  an  old 
story  before  veiituring  uu  tlilnga  original  with  a  most  welcome 
coaojutor  to  i}wG  pAgr«.  If  1  hid  ail  my  life  crossed  everybody 
who  can^e  near  m~,  I  do  tkmk  you  mi^ht  excuse  me  and  my 
crossing  for  having  evm,  tempted  tv^o  ^i^h  rival  philosophers  as 
Mxs  Darwin  and  Mr.  Andor^on  Henry,  to  coiutribute  to  our 
ttoc^  of  pradicJil  eqicuc^^  iii  Tub  Jolk^tal  ob  HoBTiori.Ti7ff& 
I  have  sniil  ulnejadj  tluit  bII  th^  diilt^renca  of  opinioad  ali^ut  tha 
disease  of  viiroegai£>i  plapts  was  in  the  ineaning  of  the  tftrms, 
not  in  thii  Ihiug  ii^lL 

I  have  Bern  the  *'  Old  Showm^nV  »»d  had  soma  long  con- 
versation with  hi  ill  on  I  lies -i  umiiaj  fi.  He  is  a  very  practical 
man,  and  there  is  a  reason  why  lie  cannot  give  his  name.  In- 
stead of  writing  for  or  against  anybody's  views  he  went  to  work 
like  a  true  pl)ilo90pher,  and  instituted  expexipients  in  reference 
to  all  tlie  views  which  differed  from  his  own.  Instead  of  yarning 
or  wrancHng  about  curious  and  obscure  points,  he  went  and 
asked  :Nature  liow  they  stood  in  her  stores.  It  maybe  a  long 
while  ere  he  will  get  an  answer,  and  meantime  I  promited  to  go 
to  see  his  experiments. 

According  to  my  eiperiments— say  tan  thou»nd  trials,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  there  is  actually  less  disease  in- a  variegated 
plant  thon  in  the  green  psrent  whiuli  produced  it.  It  i»  not 
dieesse,  but  a  certain  condUion  for  which  we  liave  no  name 
nearer  than  the  word  "  disease."  The  way  I  prove  tliat  is  this— 
the  like  produces  the  hke  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
A  noble  lord  whom  I  had  known,  had  three  sons,  one  very 
spirited  was  killed  in  the  Peninsular  war,  the  other  two  lived  to 
over  seventy  years,  and  one  of  them  only  bad  a  aon,  an  only 
son.  The  grandfather  was  a  powerful  specimen  of  the  true 
English  gentleman  ;  the  grandmother  was  from,  a  v^ry  healthy 
stock,  and  she  lived  to  near  eighty ;  the  father,  metier,  UAelast 
and  aunts  were  t^\  remarkably  healthy,  and  all  very  Iftr^  in 
bonc.a^d  mpscjl^i    but  the  gra^idsoa  is  a  dw^yr^i  notw  i«  t^e 


Hpusa  of  Itovds,  perhaps  the  amallast  pafsonage  tbera,  bnt  baia 
very  healthy  and  always  was,  except  once,  about  lua  carohsg  af 
age  he  ]^d  foiye  8#¥eaa  iUoesa.  Ha  iMirallad  in  all  dimca^  I 
knew  bis  va^t,  and  ha  detail  told  me  bis  Idirdisbip,  naiwidistaiid- 
i|^  hia  amaU  si^e,  was  ui  t^  bast  hesHtli  of  the  suite  in  Pyfii, 
^9  £g$P^  4l>d  all  aloxig  oq  b^b  aidies  of  the  -MeditsmroaaB. 
iN^ow,  ibe.oaMaeasaigQed  Cos  tbe-^fiMMrdiMry  eliflevenoe  betwaan 
my  lord  aivd  h^  fapiily  Wfi%  ia,  thai  "  bis  giowth  w«s  alomad 
by  that  ilk^eas.*'  But  ha  ia  in  fact  on  tha  sapse  footing  in  tJuit 
respect  with  one  of  my  variffatfd  scie^nfa,  rary^  differanl  ham 
hia  paranta,  but  aa  healthy  ap4  m  &ee  from  any  aort  of  diasaae 
as  ihil  inaipbov  ^f  1^  tTppav  l^\tm.  He  haa  thvae  cli^drea 
who,  to  aU  appea*w<^9  tire  as  haaltbj  aa  larka. 

Wall,  '*tbat  illneaa'*  irhatev«v  \^  vias,  worba  in  the  ▼Pgsiahia 
Jtmgdom  anaatly  m  tbe  aanae  way-~-woHU  m  makia^  dwaif^  al 
yariagaM  plaota  bpi^g  cUrai^9  rel^tixB  to  tbair  ftavanta  1  slifi 
they  aMt  •%  beaUl\jr  4n>d  inst  as  aa(P»ble  ^f  ycodiioiBg  a  itoaikkj 
o^ep'HBg  ja*  apy  gM«sn  aj^iai  w  vwiety  ^  Uie  nf^l  wmm 
tbe  race  of  P^goniaat^ 

I  miai^dtbirty  thousand  aae^iiiga  frana  Uia  dAf tiiaii*  Ta 
GUssanisvmAk  beginning  with  the  ^K^dcft  Ohain  i  vntk  I  I 
varifgated  aeedli«^  an^n^t  them  than  ^Fom  a»  e§w4  nunb* 
of  aeedUnga  h^iOk  graea  par«nts. 

Inaixyeara  I  aaiaed  twenty  tboaiRnd  aaadUnfa  from  Fvadhiby 
its  own  paUeBat8Urublan4Park»and  never  saw  a  aiii^  TariegaM 
leaf  amoni*  tbem  idl.  H«re^  at  Stirbiton,  hjO  maAter  wbidi  pottaa 
I  use  on  Punch,  one- third  of  the  saAdiinga  irom  ii  aro  aiivata 
he  bk^tohed  and  haK  vari^gatac^  a»d  no  QeaawiuM  ia  vipita  Iree 
irom  diseaae  than  PuAob. 

In  ld53^  I  had  awaa  hnadvofls  o#  aaedlingp  from  Ilowaa«f 
the  Day  by  poUen  from,  othor  >f arisgate4  aoats,  bii4  ndt  %  bkatali 
did  I  cfar  fat  in  tha  seedlings  i  and  if  Mv.  kfviumwtko&iM^m 
me  the  wlJte  kind  whi<^  piiodaoed  all  vanagatosl  aaadliqga  intk 
Tom  Thucab,  I  am  all  but  quite  oei>taia  I  aould  gctavery  ana  of 
the  saedUnga  from  tjbat  same  oroaa  to  bo  aa  gvaeft  aa  titiaaeadb 
li^ga  ir^oi  Tom  Xb^mb^tbat  is,  after  growutg  tha  !«&  hn  oaa 
season  in  my  soiU 

I  had  the  ^rst  of  tbe  pfe^ent  vaae  016  wkita-flowenng  Gaaa« 
niamsin  I34ifi,  and  I  crossed  many  of  them  tiiM  thraa  f^ovnis 
years  with  the  Crystal  Pf^ace  8carlat  and  with  Punch,  but 
neve;s  got  a  va«i«gated  pknii  Of  a  goad  flower  hi  these  oaosaaa^ 
but  the  roaa-oolonred  ones,  aa,iFody,  Xiady  Hiddie^on^  and  anotbar 
uananied  voee  kind»  pvoduicNHl  uewil  flowers  with  tha  while raa% 
the  Zooale  alba«  aa  it  waa  tban<  called.  Shrubland  OaMa  and 
TricoloB  wave  the  beet  of  that,  strain,  but  they  aae.usily  houaa 
plants  and  did  not  obtain  much  circulation. 

Ifo.  yemon  is.  t^bf  atrongaat  and  meal  haaHhy  of  all  the 
Nosegaya,  but  on  my  sail  no  batch  of  eaedlinga  faom  ife  b^ila 
own  oa  other  poU^  oaipea  without  aavoMd  biotohad  softe: 
therafoM,  I  cannotf  withatan4  ^ta<  evidenoo>  of  my  asnaea^fatuit 
any  vari^atad  Q«ranii»o)  wbatefor-bai:^  tha  reault  ol  angr  loan 
o£  diaaaaa. 

I  haiva  una  plant  nu^f  whiah  was  4^  poor*  puny  thing  from  ikm 
seed-lea^  a  soedling  flrom  Baron  Hu^  by  a  wild  dwMf  sacdUag 
o£  my  ownr-«n  eiE^renia  cross  aa  we  aiffj.  It  yf^  three  years  old 
before  it  bloomed  in  LB5S^.and  itis.a  very  shy  bloomer,  bu6  itis 
n^y  principal  breeder  for  m«;uinums  I  and  if  poverty  of  cottitb 
tution^coujdba.aallad  %  ^asa«e,.h^w  ia  a  diaaasad  kind  to  al 
intentaand purposea»  and  yet  with  all  our  varif^edi  kaida  it 
will  not  throw  off*  one  Uotohed  lei^iu-any  ot  its  aaedlinga.  It 
will  be  the  £ather  and  the- mother  of  a  now  race  of  aa;haaHby«nd 
foea-gDow4lig  setdlinga  aa  Punch,  and.  r\(»^  ol  thow  wbU  aaar 
rise  to  theatatuve  of  t^e  Gpldaa  Chain.  Tl^  firat  of  tlmt  dwnaf 
breed  will  be.  iu  tha  mar^t  n^xt  spring  ky  the  namo  Sapigr 
Heiover,  after  tho  aulboK  of  ''Tabla  Talk  anfl  StaUa  Talk,"  a 
ohanntng  writer  on  Ivo^rscs.  Harkaway  was  one  of  hiafaxrouiile 
runnera,  and  this  aoedUng^ia  &om  tha  H&cl^vay  Geinnium.br 
the  poUaoroCnfiy  dumpy* 

Pcaj^  all  ye  who.  believe  in  this  disease  question,  buy  Hany 
HeiQ,ver  aasoona'^i^  ia^out.  and  tfy  it  with  tha  polWo  of  aU 
your  diseased  safidtinga.  It  is  the  moat  minute  of  tha  mtm 
eicept  Dandy,  but  is  as  good  a  seeder  and  aa  fi*ea  a  gro««w  and 
blooH^r  aa  ofer  ^«as  pisnted  ojut^  therefore,  it  must  poasnaa 
less  constitutional  pow.ara  than  apy  exocpt  Pandy ;  and  if?tjiet« 
is  truth  in  ynur  dieeaae  >CQnoeptionai  this  is  tha  kind  whioh  ia  tbe 
most  liksiy  in  tlia  wc^^ld  to.  pcodaoa  diaaaaed  saadlinsa*  if  i^  ia 
croa^ad  wMK  diseased  i^alo  pareata.  Thvre  naver  vaa  a  beMtf 
chanpa  tgi  pr^«  the  qfwe^i<e^  thai^  ^hen  you  have  a^grfat  bioad 
of  diaeaso^  seeiKliing^.  Tell  vm  tbe<.  naoae  of  the  mala  parent  a«d 
laball  aspeat  thAcsttMi^it^il»  aj|»d.9Mlla|r  mj  he^  on  t)i# 
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Ubck  if  I  Jo  not  reprod::de  (lie  same  crotset  jusi  »&.  g^en  und 
hi>raeshoed(  and  quit©  as  heaUliy  as  ttarry  Heiover.  1  nave  lh»t 
<^nfidence  in  my  soil.  Tlie  diseased  barenU  failed  in  bo  many 
mstanoes  to  transmit  {hoir  tiiint  in  tnis  soil,  that  X  tuii  justified 
U)  make  so  bold  upon  it.  The  Anaericati  blight  which  cripples 
uLe  Apple  in  fhe  orchard  is  not  a  disease,  aiia  baiinot  be  trans- 
iiltted  like  the  canker,  which  is  a  tbue  disease,  and  nev^t  fails  to 
appear  in  the  seedlings  sooner  or  later.  But  tlVe  American 
Ui^ht  stunts  the  trees  woefully,  and  so  does  the  blight  wliich 
f  roauces  variegatfbn. 

Dr.  iTorren'sTasteiplanatfonsarejaH  so  many  airy  nothings. 
Moas  ancl  surmises  shall  never  oontro^ei't  faci^  and  the  fact  is 
Oils— give  me  the  two  most  diseased  plants  of  Qerahfvius  m  cul- 
tivation, and  I  shafl  cross  them  and  coftfule  with  Ihe^  progeny 
^the  hig!i  ideas  of  continental  phUosophy  about  i'kia  disease. 
Of  rtiat  1  am  quite  certain. 

.  Did  not  Mr.  Andierson  read  as  much  norisensd  about  crossing, 
infee  or  fbur  years  back,'  ftodi  a  British  pen  of  undoubted 
ripientind  strength  ?  ahd  mi^ht  iiot  some  sober  toaopfe  on  the 
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Depend  upon  it,  we  are  all  of  us  wrong  in  pinning  faith  in  high- 
Boanding  disquisitions  firom  great  men,  and  in  overlooking  the 
low  and  slow  pro^^ress  and  ^ooess  of  the  simple  pra^fcitiouer 
who  may  'no(  know  how  to  put  (hiree  i<)eas  fogether  in  btack 
AA  #hfte;  But  li  dbytnr  jA^otilioner  it  Ms  peia  tii%Ht  v^ry 
eltMly  jV)  t^-er  Dr.  lioi»eh*«  fdrtatttas,  rtwi  cWtfuUj  tkem  hf  Bkftttal 
etAm^ltfs;  oHb  by  mttj^  from  b0|r{hMnt  tK^  odd,  I  lOkf  \i  j^tly 
wVbng,  biA  I  H»eoUiM^  p^r^aoiXf  w^  thiit  ftiy  im|!>r«^s(eM  was  Wi 
rMKng  tfa«  MMe,  that  I  bd<iild  d^rseK  Am«sh  tnMy  of  his  bist 
fi>undatiOti*Mdile§  to  i^litttMrA 

Dr.  Herl)ert  was  the  first  scientific  writer  in  this  ocwWffy  ifho 
ptfopotmobd  the  do^ttrine  that  the  world  wm  elothed  tf^  the 
prodtieer  of  a  tery  f&w  kindb  ef  phint^,  in  his  first  bbok  on  bulbi 
m  ISei)  er  afeoat  tUal  tioMw  In  1836  be  reobrrod  te  tie  iubject 
jhan  lirffefy  in  hie  "  Amaryllidaoen,"  and  whtn  he  waib  per- 
BiOdled  fdr  m  iflSieist>  And  made  t6  be  the  anther  of  the  "  Yeetiges 
ofOimtiom,"  he  rincUoated  his  fkme,  And'  gave  giimpees'  of  Km 
^t  experience  bn  that  sa^ecl  hi  the  JoArdal  <k  tki^  Hortsotil- 
toral  Society,  Where  he  exhausted  the  suhject. 

But,  in  conclusion,  I  have  yet  some  hopes  left  me  that  I  shall 
BOme  day  discover  the  true  and  real  oatise  of  variegation  in 
plants.  I  had  a  point  or  two  solved  in  rubbing  shoulders  with 
^  Ofi^  ^iioWkAir,^'  ^bb  ft  liH  b  A  to  Dd^ivitiian  Mto  t^  ta  ttoh. 
I  must  find  time  to  tton  tto^i  n^d  §he  bim,  however,  before  I 
oan  say  aught  aaent  that  part  of  the  subject ;  but  if  I  under- 
stand him  rightty,  he  ^111  tiot  \ohg  cliug  to  the  notion  that  men 
can  change  a  blade  of  grass  from  one  form  or  colour  to  another, 
save  through  the  process  of  Mature  by  inrtilisation. 

D.  Bbaton. 


NOTES    O^    SOME    OF    THE    FBENCH 
NURSEEIES. 
J^ABia,  Oct.  io.— Wliile  Mr.  Fish  is   doing    what    Topsy 
would  dsU  **  telling  his  spinners  '*  as  to  Ireland  and  her  horti- 
cultural position  arid  prospects,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unin- 
teredtix)g  to  some  of  your  readers  to  hear  a  little  about  the  doings 
ou  this  side  of  the  water.    We  so  look  now  to  France  for  Roses, 
Oladioti,  Phloxes,  and  other  flowers,  that  if  people  are  of  my 
mind  it  is  always  a  point  of  interest  to  know  a  little  about  the 
folks'  and  the  localities  from  whom  and  whence  they  oame ;  and 
if  pilgrimaged  are  made  to  certain  spots  where  people  have  died 
or  are  buri^,  surely  we  who,  perhaps^  take  as  much  interest  in 
a  h'ving  nurseryman  as  in  a  dead  hero,  may  be  excused  if  we 
think  tnere  is  somethiag  a  little  more  rational  in  visiting  those 
who  can  talk  and  act.     Of  the  former  we  may  say — 
**  The  knights  are  dost. 
Their  good  swords  are  rust, 
Their  souls  are  with  the  saints  I  trust.** 

Bvtt  with  the  latter  we  can  shale  habds,  talk  h<td  )Mhch,  send 
have  horticultural  talk  as  best  Vo  may  ;  for  amonj^t  other 
thiii£S  which  the  English  Trojans  {vide  ^Cotiihill  Magadrie" 
fc^^iis  month),  have  imported  mto  Parb,  ia  1?roJih  Nursfery  is 
sotnumbered. 

Titie  impression  Ihat  one  has  of  h  'PwHsMi  hdrt76n1tlutiil 
establishment  (I  haVe  not  as  yet  seen  the  prdvtncTiil  '6hcte),  id 
not  Of  the  ^ery  Mveliest  *aiwrter.    They  are'snfall,  hntidy,  and 


the  appearance  of  the  greenhouses  is  faiore  that  of  a  series  of  pits 
than  of  what  we  are  used  to  in  England  ;  and  one*s  idea  at  first 
was,  these  good  people  have  a  good  deal  to  learn  about  green- 
house construction.  But  a  more  careful  tonsideration  of  circum- 
stanoes  showed  that  such  an  idea  is  wrong.'  Our  great  obgect  is 
to  obtain  as  much  light  as  poslible,  that  of  the  Paris  nurserymen 
to  exclude  it.  The  not  glaring  sun  and  the  brilliaat  clear  atmo- 
sphere of  the  city,  coupled  witlr  the  white  gypsum  of  the  soil, 
would  be  too  much  for  the  plants  in  structures  like  ours :  and 
hence  nearly  ill  theirs  are  grown  in  low  span-roofbd  or  lean-to 
houses,  the  walls  thick  and  uie  panes  of  glass  small. 

The  size  of  tKe  nurseries  indicates,  I  should  suppose,  a  com- 
parative smallness  of  enterprise,  or,  as  one  of  them  said,  **  1 
must  creep  on  little  by  little.*'  Though  in  most  instances  this, 
too,  i^  deceptive:  .for  niany  of  them  have  three  or  four  different 
nieces  of  ground  in  various  parts  of  the  environs.  Orouud  in 
Paris  is  noW  b6cdming  so  extrAv&gantly  dear,  that  shortly  they 
^U,  they  say,  all  be  driven  ouliide :  and  hence  it  is  th^  one 
sees,  eVeh  with  some  of  the  ^rst  houses  here,  a  piece  of  ground 
which  would  only  satisfy  a  third  or  fourth-rate  nurseryman  in 
and  about  London. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  that  coiitinuance  *ih  the  calling 
which  we  see  on  our  side.  In  niany  of  our  laige  establishments 
it  goes  on  from  father  to  son  through  generations  ;  but  here,  so 
they  tell  me,  the  position  of  a  nurseryman  is  not  like  what  it  u 
in  England,  and,  if  the  father  makes  money,  tlie  son  considers 
himself  too  G;ood  for  his  father's  business.  iBut  there  is  another 
matter  whicn  has  a  good  cfeal  of  influence  in  damping  energy  in 
this  country — namely,  the  laws  of  succession.  A  man  may  toil 
and  labour  all  his  lifetimei  may  get  a  fine  property  together^ 
but  at  his  death  it  must  be  divided  amongst  his  childi«n. 
^^PPJi  therefore,  the  Frenchman  considers  himself  if  he  baa 
but  one  boy.  A  boy  and  a  girl,  they  say,  is  a  family  fit  for  a 
king.  As  one  of  them  said  to  me  to-day,  "  I  have  been 
twenty-four  years  in  this  business.  I  have  now  a  fine  property; 
but  after  me  it  is  finished."  One  must  not  fall  into  the  French- 
man's faiUng  of  generalising  on  all  matters  ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
tolerably  cleafr  that  such  a  state  of  things  must  be  injurious  to 
enterprise,  and  to  horticultural  enterprise  amongst  other  tilings. 

Amongst  the  best  known  of  French  nurseries  is,  I  suppose, 

Thibault  and  Ketleee*s. 
This  is  situated  in  thb  Rue  de  Charonne,  not  far  from  P^re  la 
Chaise.  Small  in  size,  to  our  eyes  at  least,  but  containing  a 
gbod  collection  of  mAny  valuable  things.  They  are  purchasers 
of  mdst  of  the  new  plants  which  are  introduced  into  France, 
Belgium,  and  England,  and  are  the  distiibutors  to  the  public  of 
the  new  OladioU  raised  by  M.  Soucliet,  who  grows  50,000 
seedlings,  and  has  this  year  introduced  sfx  to  public  notico,  of 
which  great  things  are  said.  Wheth.T  they  will  equal  the 
Bagshot  varieties  is,  I  think,  very  questionable.  Amongst  other 
things  that  I  noticed  here  were  some  fine  Erythrina,  M^arie 
Bonlanger,  which  Messrs.  Henderson  have  figured  in  their 
"Illustrated  Bouquet,"  and  Floribunda,  very  dwarf  and  of  a 
beautiftil  rose  colour.  There  is  also  auotlier,  which  thoy  are 
about  firending  out,  between  these  two,  also  very  dwarf  and  of  a 
beautiful  rosy  crimson  colour,  called  Ruberriina.  Whether  we 
may  erer  look  for  these  succeeding  well  in  our  variable  climate 
\g  a  question  >  against  a  wall  they  would  probably  do  very  welL 

Amongst  ornamental  plants  for  turning  out  of  doors  in  the 
summer,  and  making  a  fine  show  of  foliage,  I  saw  here  "Wigondia 
c^raccaseanli,  an  old  plant,  but  now  much  in  vogue  here,  and 
Ferdinanda  elegans;  ooth  of  these  attaining  in  a  single  season 
a  height  of  from  8  feet  to  10  feet.  They  are  to  be  seen  in  many 
of  the  pubUc  gardens  and  other  places  in  and  about  Paris,  in  the 
greenhouses  and  stores.  I  noticed  a  fine  plant  of  Berberis 
trifUrca  in  full  fruit,  arid  a  very  rcmarkable-lookin;?  Fern — 
Lycopndium  dicbotomum,  the. fronds  hanging  down  in  featoous 
ahnost  like  some  of  the  Ctereus  tribe,  and  as  unlike  aFciu  as  one 
can  well  imagine  anything  to  be.  There  was  also  a  very  pr ^ttj 
Orchid  called  Selenepidium  Sohlelemii,  with  a  rosy  purple  label- 
lufcl,  small,  but  very  neat-looking  and  pretty.  Also  Streptocarpus 
biflora  polyanthus,  a  hybrid  between  S.  Bhexii  and  S.  polyanthus, 
and  partaking  decidedly  of  the  character  of  both  parents :  it 
promises  to  l>e  a  very  pretty  greenhouse  herbaceous  plant.  But 
one  of  the  things  which  pleased  me  most  was  a  plant  unknown 
to  me — Eucharls  amazonica,  an  AmaryUid-Iooking  bulb,  wifch 
a  ftower-scape  holding  two  or  three  blooms  of  pure  white,  with 
a  cup  somewhat  like  a  Narcissus  with  a  greenish  tinge  en  it  : 
it  was  very  fragrant,  and  altogether  a  pleasing  thing.      Their 
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general  stock  looked  in  good  health  both  in  the  housef  and  out 
of  doors. 
Not  for  from  their  Nursery  lives 

MONSDEUB  BoxraiEBB-CHiu  V lUtl, 
the  son-in-law  and  successor  of  Monsieur  Ghauyiere,  to  whom 
we  were  indebted  for  the  first  move  in  the  Geraniums  which 
haye  introduced  so  much  varie^  into  our  own  breeds.  Mons.  B. 
introduces  into  France  many  of  the  new  florists'  flowers  brought 
out  in  England,  Pelargonmms  and  Dahlias  especially  :  and 
hence,  as  it  was  too  late  for  these,  there  was  comparatiyely 
little  to  be  seen.  He  was,  howeyer  the  purchaser  of  the  valuable 
collection  of  Orchids  of  Madame  Fescatore^  which  he  added  to 
his  own  already  good  collection :  and  hence  he  has  a  apidalUS 
for  these  plants.  The  finer  specimens,  he  said,  were  gone  $  but 
there  was  still  a  larce  number,  which  would  probably  receive 
more  attention  now  but  for  the  fact  that  the  finest  collection  in 
Europe  is  shortly  to  be  brought  to  the  hammer — viz.,  that  of 
M.  Schiller,  of  Hamburgh.  Mons.  B.  spoke  highly  of  a  new 
Delphinium  called  Madame  Gnichald,  which  he  described  as 
being  very  fine  and  with  a  beautiful  white  eye.  Abutilon  Due 
de  Malakoff,  planted  out,  was  very  fine  with  flower,  three  times 
the  size  of  stnatiun,  very  freely  produced,  and  the  plant  itself  so 
vigorous  that  it  had  attained  the  height  of  6  feet  or  7  feet  in 
the  summer.  He  also  mentioned,  as  a  very  pretty  herbaceous 
plant,  Stokesia  cyanea,  dwarf,  and  having,  as  its  name  imports, 
flowers  of  a  sky  blue  colour. 

Here,  too,  there  was  a  collection  of  plants  in  very  good  health, 
though,  of  course,  the  time  of  year  was  unfavourable  for  seeing 
them  ;  but  it  was  not  unfavourable  for  experiencing  the  great 
kindnef  s  and  hospitality  of  both  of  these  firms.  Accompas^ring 
as  I  did  Mr.  Standish,  of  Bagsfaot,  whose  name  is  itself  a  pass- 
port, I  was  a  sharer  in  the  hospitality,  which  was,  I  doubt  not, 
a  return  for  that  he  so  liberally  dispenses  to  all  comers  at  his 
own  house ;  and  no  people  can  show  it  in  a  kindlier  and  more 
agreeable  way  than  the  French  can  do. 

I  hope  next  week  to  say  something  of  some  of  the  provincial 
nurseries.  Time  and  postage  necessitate  brevity  now. — D.,  Deal, 


SULPHUE  AS  ADESTROYER  OF  BED  SPIDEE 

The  confidence  which  "  T.  B."  places  in  sulphur  as  a  remedy 
for  red  spider,  would  almost  persuade  me  to  believe  that  my 
want  of  success  was  owing  to  my  want  of  faith,  knowing  how 
efficient  the  latter  is  in  assisting  a  remedial  agent ;  but  as  the 
patient  and  not  the  physician  must  exercise  the  faith,  and  as 
I  cannot  suppose  that  plants  may  be  induced  to  believe  in  sul- 
phur, I  am  obliged  to  look  elsewhere  for  an  explanation  of 
results  apparently  so  totally  at  variance  as  those  mentioned  in 
the  previous  letters  on  the  subject.  My  doctor  often  has 
lamented  to  me,  that  when  he  has  treated  a  case  to  a  successful 
issue,  he  cannot  tell  whether  the  patient  has  recovered  through 
or  in  spite  of  his  remedies.  This  remark  appears  to  bear  on  the 
case  of  the  Vines.  "  T.  B."  says  that  a  pan  of  water  covered 
with  a  thick  coat  of  sulphur  standing  in  a  hot  place  under  the 
Tines,  has  been  for  years  a  perfect  preventive.  Can  he  be  sure 
that  the  Tines  would  have  been  attacked  if  the  sulphur  had  not 
been  the-e  ?  The  Vines  in  my  house,  where  Peaches,  Figs,  &c., 
are  infested  with  red  spider,  are  thoroughly  healthy,  and  free 
from  the  insect. 

Again,  for  years  I  cultivated  Vines  in  a  house  close  in 
proximity  to  a  large  Apple  tree,  the  north  side  of  which  was 
invariably  unhealthv  and  covered  with  spider  (the  south  side 
being  as  invariably  healthy  and  clean),  but  the  Vines  were  never 
attacked,  yet  not  an  atom  of  sulphur  or  any  other  remedy  was 
used  as  a  preventive.  As  to  the  Peach  trees  in  the  ground 
rinery  mentioned  in  "  T.  B.*s"  lett-er,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  another  and  much  more  efficient  remedy  was  at  work 
simultaneously  with  the  sulphur  appUed  as  stated  in  the  first 
week  in  July,  for  at  that  time  rain  oegan  and  continued  to  fall 
during  the  whole  of  the  month.  Healthy  root  action,  probably, 
in  consequence  commenced,  and  soon  rendered  the  trees  dis- 
tasteful to  the  insect.  According  to  my  observation  neither 
aphis  nor  red  spider  will  attack  a  thoroughly  healthy  plant.  The 
insects  are  not  the  cause  but  the  consequence  of  disease. 

I  speak  from  experience  and  not  from  theory  as  to  the  efiects  of 
sulphur  in  Melon-frtimes,  and  I  can  only  say  that  the  shoots  which 
grew  over  the  pan  of  sulphur  alluded  to  in  a  previous  letter  were 
as  thickly  covered  with  the  insect  as  the  other  shoota— in  fact, 


more  so,  for  one  plant  on  the  other  aide  of  the  frume  remainad 
comparativdy  clean.  In  my  house,  which  is  only  33  feet  long, 
there  is  a  tank  of  water  with  an  exposed  surface  of  20  feet  hj 
3  feet ;  this,  with  frequent  syringings,  must  afford  a  consider»bk 
amount  of  atmospheric  moisture,  which  combmed  with  the 
vapour  of  the  sulphur  strewn  all  over  the  house,  ought,  according 
to  theory,  to  have  been  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  but  the  &cta, 
unfortunately,  would  lead  me  to  conclude  that  the  combination 
wms  congenial  to  the  insects. 

I  will  mention  one  amongst  the  numerous  instances  whidi 
have  come  under  my  notice,  tending  to  prove  that  the  attack  of 
the  insect  is  more  dependant  upon  the  state  of  the  root  than 
upon  atmospheric  influence.  I  planted  in  the  middle  of  a  bed 
of  Strawberries  in  a  large  pot  without  a  bottom,  sunk  into  the 
ground  to  within  6  inches  of  the  run,  and  filled  with  good  soil, 
four  Strawberry  plants,  and  watered  them  regularly,  while  all 
the  surrounding  plants  which  were  growing  on  a  subsinl  of 
porous  sand,  and  were  not  watered,  dwindled  away,  the  little 
sap  they  numaged  to  elaborate  from  the  drv  ground  Mng  tucked 
out  of  them  by  my  voracious  enemy.  The  four  plants  in  tiie 
pot  rejoicing  in  the  deeper  soil  and  regular  watering  throve,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  bive  repelled  tiie  inaeot. — ^E.  T.,  SoUMM, 


CAMELLIAS  BLOOMING  PEEMATTJBBLY. 

Will  you  help  an  old  subscriber  who  is  in  trouble  witk  bis 
Camellias  P  Thejr  are  one  and  all  in  full  bloom.  They  were 
potted  the  beginning  of  July,  and  set  out  of  doors  behind  a  north 
walL  They  were  in  a  cold  greenhouse  before  they  were  potted. 
WlMt  aan  I  to  do  with  them  after  thev  have  done  blooming? 
They  are  out  of  doors  yet,  and  look  irell  behind  a  north  wall— 

YOBKSHIBB. 

[The  fine  season  has  brought  your  Cttnellias  forward,  though 
there  are  not  many  quite  so  forward  as  yours.  Yon  have  no 
reason  to  be  alarmed  about  them.  House  them,  and  keep  them 
in  the  house  in  the  usual  way,  only  perhaps  you  need  not  mind 
forcing  them  to  make  wood  early  next  spring.  Moat  likely  ihsj 
will  incline  to  come  a  little  earlier  for  some  yearn  to  come  so  as 
to  bloom  regularly  at  the  end  of  autumn  and  the  beginning  of 
winter  without  anything  like  forcing  at  any  time.] 


MECHANICS    AND    MATHEMATICS   APPLIED 

TO  GAKDBNING. 

(Oontinuedfrom  Vol,  Z,  pa^  403.) 


Thb  Scbew. 
This  is  a  compound  mechanical  power ;  for  it  is  useless  unlesi 
set  in  motion  by  a  lever. 

A  screw  is  an  inclined  plane  passing  spirally  around  a  centr^ 
spindle.    It  may  be  represented  accurately  by  winding  a  piece  of 

paper  cut  into  a 
right-angled  tri- 
angle round  a  cy- 
linder, as  in  this 
diagram.  The  hypo- 
theneuse,  or  longset 
side  of  the  paper, 
would  form  the 
spiral  line  repre- 
senting the  thread 
or  worm  of  the 
screw.  Every  ourde 
made  by  the  line 
represents  what  ie 
called  tkspire  of  that 
thread.  The  dia- 
tancefrom  any  spire 
to  the  next  spire  is  called  the  breadth  of  the  screw.  When  the 
fhread  round  the  cylinder  is  elevated  or  raised,  it  is  called  a 
male  screw.  If  the  male  screw  is  fitted  into  a  solid  having  a 
spiral  groove  within  it,  correspcmding  precisrfy  with  the  thr^, 
that  spiral  groove  is  called  the  female  screw  or  mU, 

It  is  the  combination  of  these,  set  in  motion  by  a  lever,  that 
constitutes  the  mechanical  power  of  the  screw. 
The  only  application  of  the  screw  to  gardmiing  purpotes  that 
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we  have  teen  attempted  if  in  the  extraction  of  stumps  of  large 
trees,  but  we  do  not  remember  the  result. 

In  hydraulics  there  is  an  application  of  the  screw  form  which 
might  oe  employed  by  gardeners  with  great  adrantage  in  raising 
water  to  a  higher  leveL  It  is  called  The  Screw  qf  Archimedes, 
and  sometimes  the  Archimedean  Spiral. 


Arehimedee'  Spiral  is  either  a  flexible  tube  open  at  both  ends 
and  wound  spiraUj  on  the  exterior  surface  of  a  c?linder ;  or  it 
maj  be  a  plate  of  metal  coiled  about  an  lois,  like  the  threads  of 
•  screw,  and  enclosed  wUhin  a  hoUow  cylinder,  so  as  «o  be  com- 
pletely  water-tight.  The  machine  is  fixed  in  an  inclhied  posi- 
tion, with  its  lower  extrsmity  immersed  in  the  water  which  u  to 
be  raised.  WhUe  it  is  at  rest  the  wster  ooeapies  the  lower  part 
between  two  of  the  threads,  or  bends  of  the  spiral,  at  bottom ; 
but,  when  turned  on  ite  axis,  this  part  of  the  machine  being 
made  to  ascend,  the  water  will  by  its  gravity  be  caused  to 
descend  into  the  lower  part  between  the  next  bends  of  the  spiral, 
while  in  realitjr  it  rises,  with  respect  to  its  former  position,  in 
consequence  of  the  rotation  of  the  tube,  or  bends,  within  which 
it  IB  confined.  Thus  the  water  continually  proceeds  towards  the 
upper  part  of  the  machine,  fifom  whence  it  is  discharged  into  a 
reserfoir  placed  to  receive  it. 

It  is  shown,  by  writers  on  hydraulics,  that  this  machine  can- 
not raise  water  when  the  angle  which  a  line  drawn  cantrally  on 
the  spiral  bends  makes  with  planes  parallel  to  the  base  of  the 
cylinder  is  greater  than  the  angle  which  the  hitter  makes  with 
the  boriaon ;  and  it  is  recommended  that,  in  practice,  the  angle 
which  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  makes  with  the  horizon  should  be 
between  40*  and  60'.    Such  a  machine  is  particularly  useful 

when  the  water  is  mixed  with  gravel,  weedvani' 

would  spoil  the  action  of  a  commgoj*— -^ — 

As  it  is  desirable  to  un^^-- '"  .^  an  Archimedean  Screw 
can  efffect,  we  aid  ^  .....uers  by  stating  that  if  the  diameter  of 
the  barrel  -round  which  the  tubukr  screw  is  coiled  be  1  foot, 
and  its  length  80  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the  tubular  screw  is 
3  inches,  then,  if  the  tubular  screw  forms  thirty-seven  spires 
round  the  barrel,  it  will  contain  of  water  rather  more  than 
191  lbs.  avoirdupois.  It  will  raise  the  water  to  a  vertical  height 
of  nearly  27  feet  j  and  the  force  or  power  to  turn  the  barrel  or 
cylinder,  applied  at  its  circumference,  will  be  just  over  44  lbs. 
But,  if  the  force  acts  by  a  winch  at  the  distance  of  10  inches 
firom  the  axis  of  the  barrel,  the  requisite  force  will  be  only 
26k  lbs.  If  it  makes  a  rotation  once  m  five  seconds  it  will  raise 
noarly  8719  lbs.,  or  about  864^  gallons,  of  water  in  an  hour.  If 
the  velocity  is  tripled,  which  it  may  be  without  bemg  fatiguing, 
neariy  1094  gaUons  wiU  be  raised  nearly  27  feet  in  an  hour.— 
{Qr^gort^e  Mechamee^  ii.,  860.) 


WHAT   TO  LOOK  FOE  ON   THE  SBASHOBE. 
{Coniimued  from  page  50.) 

Ceustacea—  {c<mti»ueSj . 

Thb  Gbsat  Crab  {Cancer  pagurut). —The  shell  of  this 
species  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  is  minutely  grained  on  the 
flurface;  the  anterior  feet  are  large,  strong,  and  smooth,  and 
destitute  either  of  spines  or  tubercles ;  the  remaining  feet  are 
slightly  compressed,  and  furnished  with  a  quantity  of  stiff  hairs. 
Its  colour  on  the  upper  surface  is  a  reddish-brown,  on  the  under 
surface  white,  the  legs  of  a  deej^r  red,  and  the  ckws  black. 

This  creature,  having  from  Us  superior  flavour  been  in  con> 


siderable  demand,  has  also  become  the  subject  of  more  oarefbl 
investigation,  the  result  of  which  is  that  its  habits  and  the  places 
it  frequents  are  better  known  and  understood  than  those,  of 
most  other  species.  It  is  to  be  found  on  all  our  coasts,  pre« 
ferring  the  more  rocky  portions.  Its  customary  retreat  when  not 
engaged  on  a  foraging  expedition  being  a  hole  in  the  rock,  small 
ones  may  be  seen  continually  in  the  pools  left  on  the  sands 
when  the  tide  has  receded ;  ttib  larger  ones  keep  farther  out  at 
se^  frequenting  the  rocks  in  deep  water.  The^  are  also  fond  of 
burying  themselves  in  the  sand,  but  always  in  the  close  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  rocks.  The  mode  of  carrying  on  the  Crab- 
fishery  is  simple — ^nor  can  I  do  better  than  extract  the  interesting 
account  given  of  it  by  Professor  Bell : — 

**  The  fishery  for  these  Crabs  constitutes  an  important  trade 
on  many  parts  of  the  coast.  The  numbers  which  are  annually 
taken  are  immense,  and  as  the  occupation  of  procuring  them  is 
principally  carried  on  by  persons  who  are  past  the  more  laborious 
and  dangerous  pursuits  of  general  fishing,  it  affords  a  means  of 
subsistence  to  many  a  ^oor  man,  who  from  ase  or  infirmity- 
would  be  unable  without  it  to  keep  himself  and  his  family  from 
the  workhouse.  They  are  taken  in  what  are  termed  '  crab-pots,' 
a  sort  oF  wicker-trap  made  by  preference  of  the  twigs  of  the 
Golden  Willow  {SaUx  vUellina) — at  least,  in  many  parts  of  the 
coast  on  account,  as  they  sav,  of  its  great  durability  and  tough- 
ness. These  pots  are  fonned  on  the  principle  of  a  common  wire 
mouse-trap,  bat  with  the  entrance  at  the  top ;  they  are  baited 
with  pieces  of  fish,  generally  of  some  otherwise  useless  kind,  and 
these  are  fixed  into  the  pc^  by  means  of  a  skewer.  The  pots 
are  sunk  by  means  of  stones  attached  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
situation  where  they  are  dropped  is  indicated,  and  the  means  of 
raising  them  provided  by  a  long  line  fixed  to  the  creel  or  pot, 
having  a  piece  of  cork  attached  to  the  free  end  of  the  line ;  these 
fioat  the  fine,  and  at  the  same  time  serve  to  designate  the  owners 
of  the  different  pots — one,  perhaps,  having  mree  corks  near 
together  towards  the  extremity  of  the  line,  and  two  distant 
ones]  another  may  have  one  cork  fastened  crosswise;  another 
two  fastened  together,  and  so  on.  It  is,  of  course,  for  then* 
mutual  security  that  the  fishermen  abstain  from  any  poaching 
on  their  neighbours*  property :  and  hence  we  find  that  stealing 
from  each  other's  pots  is  a  crime  almost  wholly  unknown  among 
them.  It  is  at  Bognor  and  Hastings,  and  in  Studland  and 
Swanage  Bays,  in  Dorsetshire,  that  I  have  principally  had  oppor- 
tunities of  personal  observation  on  these  points.  If  the  Crabs," 
the  Professor  proceeds  presently  to  say,  '*  are  not  wanted  imme- 
diately on  being  taken  out  of  the  pots,  they  are  placed  in  store- 
pots,  which  are  of  the  same  form  and  materials  as  the  others ; 
but  considerably  larger.  They  are  conveyed  to  great  distances — as 
far,  for  instance,  as  from  the  coast  of  Is  orway  to  the  Bilhngsgate 
Market  in  well-boxes,  which  are  of  wood  very  strongly  con- 
structed, and  with  holes  in  all  the  sides  to  admit  of  continiud 
change  of  water,  as  the  boxes  are  drawn  through  the  sea  attached 
to  the  vessel." 

My  object  in  making  this  extract  is,  that  should  any  of  mv 
readers  previously  unaquainted  with  the  mode  of  "  Crab-fishing'' 
happen  in  their  wanderings  to  fall  in  with  the  process  in  opera- 
tion, they  may  be  in  some  measure  familiar  with  the  means  used; 
and,  consequently,  feel  more  interest  in  watching  it.  The  food 
of  the  Ghreat  Crab  is  for  the  most  part  of  an  animal  kind,  such  as 
dead  fish  and  the  like,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  detects  the 
presence  of  food  by  the  smell  rather  than  by  the  sight.  It  is 
also  said  that  the  bait  which  so  often  attracts  it  must  be  quite 
fresh  ;  but  this  is  not  only  discountenanced  by  Professor  Bell, 
who  says  that  he  has  "  often  seen  Crabs  taken  with  Lobsters  in 
pots,  in  which  the  bait  was  far  from  being  sweet,*'  but  would 
appear  to  be  further  improbable  from  the  £act  of  its  principal 
food  consisting  of  dead  fish,  a  large  quantity  of  which  lies  for 
days  and  days,  perhaps,  before  it  is  discovered  and  devoured. 

PiLUHNirs  HiBTBLLirs.— The  shell  of  this  species  is  smooth, 
itfvbreadth  greater  than  its  length,  in  the  proportion  of  seven 
to  ten.  The  anterior  legs  are  remarkably  powerful,  thick,  and 
rot^ded,  but  they  are  by  no  means  equal  in  size.  In  some 
spedraens  you  will  find  the  right,  in  others  the  left  the  larger. 
The  wrist  is  covered  ifith  tubercles,  and  is  provided  with  a  single 
spine,  being  at  the  same  time  slightly  hairy.  The  smaller  and 
fixed  claw  is  of  a  triangular  form,  strongly  toothed  and  having 
tubercles  on  its  upper  and  outer  suilEsce,  whilst  the  larger  and 
moveable  one  is  retry  nearly  quite  smooth,  and  very  much 
curved.  The  remaining  legs,  which  are  covered  thicuy  with 
hairs,  are  slighly  rounded  Aowe,  depressed  beneath.  In  colour 
most  of  the  species  are  of  a  brownish-red,  spotted  with  a  dull 
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yeflow.    tiie  anijcHot^  legs  Hre  khb  ft  brownlshil^ff,  fhe  daw*  A 
light  trt-own  j  the  ottier  legs  dte  red  T^iiH  yellowish  batidd. 

The  iTlumima  Kirtellus  is  a  species  tery  commonly  met  with 
along  the  whole  ot  our  western  coast,  arid  Tery  frequently  on  the 
south  coast  also,  as  it  haS  been  taken  in  Cornwall,  and  on  the 
coast  of  T)ievoh6hire,  Bbrsetshire,  flampshire,  and  Sussex.  It  is 
found  uiider  stones  $t  low  wfltejv  and  mi^  be  takfen  iii  the 
dredge  in  deep  \^ater.  I*r6ffeslsor  Bell  mfeiltiOnS  ff  elrigulal*  feet 
ill  connection  with  this  species — namely,  thdt  amongst  twenty  ot 
tliirly  specimens  he  fonnd  only^  one  femalb,  and  that  a  dead  and 
muillated  one. 

PouTXTkNuft  fAEiEaAttf^.-^Tte  fftitell  of  tfiis  specifes  bears 
some  resemblance  to  a  heart,  mtirked  iriih  elevated,  closely-set, 
and  minute  dots.  It  Has  fcur  teeth  on  each  upper  side,  and 
three  in  the  front,  that  iti  thb  cetttre  being  loiieer  than  the  other 
two.  ^he  anterior  legs  afe  of  moderate  size  ana  length,  rottrided 
on  tlio  outer  aides  and  ffatleiied  oti  the  innci* ;  both  cla^s,  the 
moyeable  and  immoyeable  one,  are  tocrthed,  the  rfeiAaihlhg  Ifegs  arfe 
slightly  compressed,  and  being  terminated  by  d  efwitAminff-joint 
pi^ves  that,  their  possessor  ii  im  inhabitant  of  deep  wattir.  In 
colour  the  l^ortuinnus  varlegattis  is  of  a  "palfe,  dull,  purpltsh- 
whiio,  mottled  with  a  darker  hnd;"  It  is  a  beautiful  Species 
thougli  not  ft  very  common  one.  It  is  fotlnd,  but  ttot  in  any 
considerable  quantities,  on  the  ^ef«tehi  and  southern  cossts,  find 
is  occasionally  found  in  Ireland,  *^  thrown  dshore  on  extensive 
sandy  beaches.*'  It  is  frequently  taken  by  digging  down  beuefttfa 
the  safad  at  low-water  mark. — W. 

(To  te  cUntifiuii.^ 


BEDDING  PLANTS  IN  A  GREENaOUSE. 
DiBTiireuisfiiira  aEBANiUHs — stabting  bulbs. 

Mi^  ^eenhotise  is  H  lean-to,  with  stages  np  tlie  back,  ft  ilat 
stage  id  ftbnt,  and  ihxee  boards  hUng  about  \\  fbotf  frota  the 
rafteW :  which  soft  of  bedding  plant  will  nioBt  require  to  b«f  neftr 
th6  light  P 

How  (Jan  I  aistrnguiih  Punch,  Tom  Thumb,  T^rttham  Sckrtet, 
and  a  pinlr  Gerftnium  cUttings?  M;^  odd  man  nlixed  ftbotit 
font  hundred  of  thetn  ih  my  absenoe  ytete^flajr: 

Starting  Hyacinths,  Tan  Thol  Tulips,  ITafeisrf,  ScfllaS.  SndiT- 
drops,  and  CrocuSeS  now,  fts  **  E.  A.  M."  adtistS,  will  any  Of 
them  flower  befbre  the  ehd  of  January,  not  fortJfed  P  Ha&  which 
would  bear  forcing  bt'st  ?-»-OEBiltCufl, 

[Toung  Geranium  plants,  Yerbenas,  Petunias,  &o.,  require 
most  light.  '  Calceolarias,  if  kept  there  at  all  near  the  light, 
should  stand  on  damp  mosS. 

Though  we  could  distinguish  the  Geranium  cuttings  ourselves 
witn  a  little  trouble,  we  could  hardly  tell  you  how  to  go  about  the 
matter.  Let  all  grow  as  thejr  are  until  the  spHiig,  and  separate 
them  as  they  show  flower,  when  flowers  and  leaves  too  will  be 
more  distinct  than  now. 

"Cnless  the  weather  should  be*  ver^  mild,  flle  bulbs  yofi  name 
will  not  be  in  flower  in  January.  Snotfrdrops,  CrocUses,  and 
Scillas  will  come  first,  and  these  do  not  force  well  until  the 
flower-stem  appears.  Hyacinths  ahd  TiilipS  must  be  forwarded 
by  one  or  several  of  tlie  methods  frequently  referred  to.] 


dOI^VMllKG  A  PI*  INTO  A  SMALL 
FOBGING-HOUSE. 

I  Hil^  »  bit  2fJ  fctet  in  len^h  by  6  fbet  wide,  whieh  I  twtnt 
to  convert  into  a  little  forcing-house  fbf  a  few  bulbs  and  othei* 
plants  fbt  winter  flowtt-rag',  also  to  keep  a  ftiw  odds  and  ends  of 
atove  plants  Until  the  end  of  January,  #hen  I  intend  tt>  shift 
them  intb  ithother  house,  and  dfevote  this  one  tcr  Cncurtibws. 
I  intend  heating  it  by  ft  flue^.  I  hate  a  plan  in  eOrttoittphition,' 
but  before  comni^ndirtg  bp^rations  I  shftU  be  glmd  of  a  Uttte  of 
your  advice  about  making  the  flue,  hot-ftir  chftinbert  tk>d  fcr 
Cucutubert;  &c.  I  #attt  ft  path  Inside  next  the  back  wall.  I 
can  tmf  dung  along  the  front  Wall  next  lihe  hoi-ftif  ehftffiber  if 
you  tliihk  it  ftii  a!^&tftno6.— Air  Om  StJB8<»iBBR 

[if  you  place  your  fUmace  at  one  end  at  the  back,  thefltl^,  as  ft 
good  broad  one  and  fOr  6  feet  or  T  fcet  built  bHcl  bh  Bed,  mfty 
proceed  along  the  front  ftcroflS  the  Other  end  ahd  up  a  chimney 
ther>.  A  iiarrower  fliid  ^ould  dO  if  ydu  mbfely  tbok  ft  dldn^ 
the  front  arid  returned  it  again  to  ft  chimriey  ov^r  the  ftinwcfe. 
In  this  latter  case  the  iiie  Should  not  in  both  cases  be  lev^,  it 
should  rise  gently— say  i  inches  or  so  to  tho  fftrthep  end,  tttrti 


thwe  with  ft  cufvt,  find  fifed  thence  ff  inbTlW  to  this  chimnet. 
This  will  insure  good  draught.  I'ou  would  i%bUii^  a  pSthwi^ 
say  2i  feet.  A  brick  waif  a  bribk  thick  would  »eplai«te  this  path- 
way frotn  chamber  and  bed  oVer  the  flue;  Opening  should  be 
left  iti  the  tfalli—Bay  five,  1  foot  long  and  6  inehee  wide^  to  let 
the  heat  from  the  chamber  into  the  hbuse  directly  as  wanted, 
being  provided  with  shding  shutters  of  wood.  The'bed  left  wiU 
be  quite  wide  enough  for  the  roots  of  Cucumbers.  To  save 
room  behind,  a  shelf  or  two  may  abut  against  the  wall,  and  ft 
shelf  be  suspended  from  the  rafters  over  the  path — all  of  which 
may  be  removed  in  the  Cucumber  season.  If  there  is  much 
front  wall  exposed,  and  you  can  keep  the  rain  from  it,  the  lining 
of  fermenting  dung  outside  will  be  an  advantage ;  if  not,  it  wiu 
be  more  trouble  than  it  will  be  worth,  and  you  must  guard 
against  all  openings  if  you  use  the  dung  in  a  rank  state,  or  it 
may  serve  out  your  plants,  and  Cucumbers  too.  By  using  th« 
means  frequently  referred  to  you  can  have  dry  heat  or  moist 
heftt  from  ytjur  chamber  at  will.]  - 


BEDDING  PLANTS  AND  BEDDING-OUT. 

Tbat  our  present  bedding-out  system  is  a  great  improvem^i 
upon  the  past  no  one  can  with  any  degree  of  truth  deny.  Strides 
as  rftpid  have  been  aoeompliUieil  fts  with  trftvelling.  W6  are  no 
longer  content  with  the  "old  ooftching  on  the  road,**  neitti«r 
would  our  envployenr  bo  w^H  pl^^M  to  find  the  same  afrftiig«^ 
ments  oarritd  out  in  theh*  fteiVer  gfirdenS  which  #ertJ  adopted 
some  thirty  years  af b.  We  aW  now  eipected  to  AcOompMfth 
gi^cftt  things  in  the  beddlng-out  linte  t  #e  are  not  bnly  eipected 
to  hiite  largb  masses  of  brllhant  colours,  but  ftt  the  Sirme  time  flM 
expected  to  arhinge  those  colours  creftting  a  harmonising  eon^ 
trast.  Having  written  thus  far,  -We  bare  not  the  IteaSt  hesitatSoi* 
in  making  the  assertion,  thht  ftil  this  is  accomplished  in  scores  of 
places  in  the  three  kingdoms.  But  oUt  of  all  this  aiise^  th& 
question,  Have  our  mefttts  kedt  ratio  with  the  ^ogrMs  exfpedted  P 
We  are  only,  alas!  too,  too  sbrt-y  to  add  a  negative  h^re.  Wfe' 
ftre  now  expected  to  turn  out  ftS  fiuifty  thousfind  bedding  f^antft 
in  Mfty  aS  our  ibrefathers  turned  out  tens,  and  etabtly  ^fHth  th& 
same  means ;  no  more  accommodation  in  the  tfay  of  glate,  not  » 
little  more  labour— in  fatjt,  no  more  anything,  and  we  should 
much  like  to  see  the  subjodt  well  ventilated  in  the  garden  lite^ 
ralure  Of  the  present  day,  and  the  clalmh  Of  "  the  criift "  brought 
beibre  the  jJUbHoi  Let  TSB  Joubnal  oW  HOBMCtTLlUilK  b^ 
the  pioneer. 

When  irt  began  this  paper  o«r  olgeoi  was  to  niAe  a  fiNr 
remarks  onvftriotM  styles  or  bedding-out' we  adopted  here  tiflff 
season }  but  bating^  so  far  digressed  from  the  snbjecft  #e  must 
be  brief,  and  should  suek  be  Ibtrnd  1rorth;f  to  g^ce  the  piiget^ 
of  ytnir  Jotnrnal,  we  may  again  at  somto  fVitnre  time  furnish 
forth*  matt^,  esi^otftU^  as  w«  see  from  tittJe  to  time  riirioui 
corfes^ondtots  giving  their  praii^c6  in  dfetail  uj^on  ft  stibje<it  full 
of  int«r0«t  to  all  tme  I6ver«  of  a  Well-kept  fldwtnr  gardtat;  whieh 
i^  one  of  the  most  beaut^ul  scenes  we  oan  gat«  u^n: 

In  the  west  of  Sootland  where  w«  ftt«i  this  sefteeta  has  beeh  one» 
of  the  worst  imaginal]1e.  We  hft?e  not  hsd  six  tibntiltuous  &if 
dsys  shice  the  ihonth  of  May,  consequently  bedding  nlanis  have 
sufiVred  fearfldlyj  still  we  are  sul*pfis^  to  fitM  oertam  ^tAm  d^ 
so  well.  Notwithstanding  such  repeated  drenchings  CaldeolariaS; 
as  a  whole,  Hftve  been  all  w«  could  desii«,  ihid  Up  to  the  time  w^ 
write  (Oct.  14th)  are  floelyin  bloow.  We  find  anrantia  tiiul* 
tiflera  our  best  yellow.  We  ^row  atirea  fiorfbtMidft,  bat  tti(» 
former  ba#  beaten  it  here  this  season.  Am|Aeticaulis,  which  hfta 
many  objectors,  and  is  discftitled  by  others;  rtiakeS  a  inoSt  elfoctivtf 
bed  here,  its  only  fault  is  it«  "  legging.*'  The  satne  rtde  apf^iH 
to  Sultan,  but  for  all  this  his  sable  majesty  has  been  as  much 
admired  as  any  high  personage  in  the  garden.  We  grow  another 
shrubby  one  eaUed  Purple  3em.  This  nsakes  a  splendid  bed^ 
stands  both  sun  and  rain  well,  haVit  nSl  that  can  be  desired. 
PHnce  of  Orange,  althoiigh  rather  of  ft  weftlly  constitution,  it 
fine  here,  but  most  liable  to  be  spoilt  by  rains.  We  grow  varioua 
otiier  kinds,  but  the  abbve  are  what  are  pfihcipally  dwelt  upon 
both  for  "chain-borders,**  "paneHing,"  and  ortfinary  bedk. 

Upon  two  borders  Kit  the  folloi^iflg  dimensions — Vi*.,  126  ffetet 
long  and  i*ffeetwide,  we  carried  out  the  "paiielHng'*  system 
trhich,  ftcoordirtg  to  ou*  taste,  surpWs^  all  otheif  styles  whicH 
exist  at  present.  Otir  |t*bUrid#oA  On  <yii9  bordef  i^as  Lobefift 
flpeoioSa  (thie)  ;  t^helSi  rfrblesi  Orilb^dftlria  ftUfftntht  mtdtHlbrft  • 
edge  next,  Box,  variegated' AlySsutii  j  8  roWe  behihd  ground- 
work—l,Glendenning'aS($8ilei;  2,dwtlifBfthlilS$8}fiDl^ht><!to. 
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Our  atUjsf  border  coiuidted  of  the  4itto«lii(pt«iltrilli-r{|8ouBdT 
work,  YiTbim*  Kr^nmg  Btiff  ;  pa|l^ll^  cirq]^  4puble  ^^verfjair, 
l^ept  dwjirf  hy  earlj  ^linchin^ ;  front  row  Q«xt  Box,  Cheraniua 
Brillmnl,  *priiig-&fi'iiek  phnU  k^pt  dw^rf  an4  free  from  l)Ioom{ 
throe  W  k  rowji— 1  ^  Agemr  urn  ^  3,  dAfi^rf  DaliUas ;  3,  hollyhocks. 

Both  the«c  bord^t  laolLHi  ^rgeous  notw4(h«t»ndii^  t^e 
common  [ii«t«rial  Btuplof cd  within  Q?erj  Q^^^s  r^ol).  We 
had  one  chum- bonier,  whleb  wfls  far  inferior  to  the  "pmieUed" 
ones,  still  it  looked  neat  and  gay  ;  length  156  feet.  Our  front 
row  was  Variegated  Aljssom ;  2,  Lobelia  speciosa ;  3,  Calceo- 
laria Mrs.  Beeoher  Stowe ;  4,  Verbena  renosa ;  5,  Cineraria 
maritima ;  finishing  with  dvrarf  Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks. 

Upon  a  short  border  at  one  end  of  our  ribbon  we  tried  the 
following  arrangement,  which  is  contrast  of  colour  with  a  ren- 
ffeance.  Groundwork  Cerastiitm  tomentosum;  panel,  ovals, 
]rerilla  nankinensis ;  front  row,  Lobelia  speciosa ;  back,  Lore- 
lies-bleeding,  dwarf.  This  arrangement  w«8  pleasing  to  the 
«je,  although  not  brilliant. — John  EsiinraTOK,  Lenmox  OcMe^ 
Xennoxtotim,  N,B, 


WINTERING  aAZAKLl   SPLlirBiafB  AITO 
.     VARDSGATBD  AJ^YSSUlt, 

What  is  the  besi  mode  of  wintering  the  €h««nia  splendens  ? 
Should  the  old  plants  be  taken  up  and  out  back  ?  and  ahmM 
they  be  kept  in  a  cold  frames  or  in  a  growing  heat  ttU  fit  to  turn 
out  again? 

Should  the  old  plants  of  Alyssum  be  taken  up  and  potted, 
or  do  you  recommend  taking  onttings  ?  I  have  always  found 
tiie  cuttings  of  Alyaaum  very  difficult  to  strike,  and  if  put 
into  a  Waltonian  C^e  they  invariably  damp  off.  —  Atf  Old 

8l7BSOBIBEB. 

[The  best  mode  of  wintering  the  Guzania  splendens  is  in  a 
greenhouse,  kept  just  as  for  Heaths,  say  in  a  heath-house.  The 
old  pknts  should  not  be  taken  Hp  at  all,  but  young  cuttings  be 
made  about  the  middle  of  September;  they  root  much  fester 
than  Verbena  cuttings,  and  keep  in  the  same  pots  all  the  winter 
«asier  than  any  other  enttings  for  flower-beds.  But  evei^  one 
of  the  old  Ghizania  splendens  could  be  taken  up  $  and  S  they 
were  cut  back,  ae  you  si^,  they  would  keep  in  eold  frames  where 
Calceolarias  would  do.  They  want  no  heat,  and  little  care,  bnt 
in  March  and  April  they  would  give  cuttings  enough  to  stock  a 
farm  ;  the  cuttings  would  root  then  in  seven  or  eight  days  in  a 
hotbed,  and  in  ten  more  days  be  fit  to  plant  out,  and  cuttings  so 
made  on  the  first  day  of  May  vrill  be  fit  to  plant  out  after  the 
Verbenas. 

There  are  many  Alyssums  used  for  flower-beds,  and  you  do 
not  mention  the  kind  you  want  kept ;  but  the  Variegated  Alyssum 
is  probably  the  one  you  intend,  and  if  so,  every  word  about 
Gazanias  will  do  for  it,  except  the  spring  cuttings  not  to  be  later 
than  early  in  ApriL  The  best  way  of  propagating  is  by  Septem- 
ber cuttings,  and  the  best  wintering  place'a  heath-house,  and  the 
beet  spring  treatment  is  to  pot  them  singly  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  to  keep  them  in  a  dry  hothouse,  and  in  a  heat  of  55° 
for  three  weeks  after  potting ;  then  to  go  to  ihe  heath-house, 
and  on  shelves  up  near  the  glass.  But  the  tame  treaitment  as 
for  Verbenas  will  do  in  the  ofdinuy  way.  Ho  plsnt  comes  from 
cuttings  more  easily  than  tlie  Variegatol  Sweet  Alyssum.  Mrs. 
Walton  used  to  strike  it  in  the  Waltonian  Case  Without  losing 
one  out  of  500 — that  we  have  witoaesed  ;  but  now  she  allows  the 
gardener  to  manage  the  Case,  and  he  prefers  it  to  making  a  dung 
hotbed.] 


%MMIi  wiU  luiyt  it.  D  has  reqnived  no  vaater,  aad  now  looks 
like  n  pi^ce  of  velvet  Wh«n  in  flower  it  was  much  #dmijred  for 
the  oootrast  pf  the  clear  white  star-like  flower  resting  on  the 
green.  I  have  some  borders  edoed  with  Spergula  asginoides, 
but  it  iff  shabby  by  the  ^itjie  of  pilifera,  I  alio  use  a  great  deal 
of  Sedum  aare,  but  it  require  a  row  of  flints  or  bricks  set  firmly 
in  the  ground,  and  the  Sedum  to  be  planted  inside.  |t  sopn 
covers  the  flints,  and  is  kept  peat  Teiy  easily  with  aboi^  twice 
clipping  in  the  year,  and  the  flints  or  bricks  keep  the  growth 
short. 

The  Gkizania  splendens  has  flowered  well  with  me  this  year  on 
a  raised  bed  formed  with  burnt  bricks.  The  Guzania  has  grown 
into  a  compact  mass,  and  the  flowers  stand  out  well. — Katb. 

[You  have  done  your  Gladioluses  just  in  the  best  way  possible, 
and  your  account  oif  the  Spergula  pilifera  gives  us  a  key  to  the 
reason  why  the  Gladioli  do  iiot  winter  with  you  m  the  open 

J  ground.  Your  aoil  is  too  strong  and  too  retentive  of  moisture 
or  any  of  the  hi^-hardy  bulbs  to  winter  safely  in  it ;  and  your 
ftpergula  saginoidos  (?)  which  is  a  mountain  plant  needing 
moorish  aeil,  does  worse  with  you  in  summer  than  the  Gladioli 
in  winter.  It  will  neither  die  nor  look  well ;  but  it  is  ten  to 
OBO  if  OBO  peraon  out  of  ten  who  grows  these  Spergulas  and 
SpergnlaHas  has  the  true  saginoides.  We  had  over  twenty 
samples  of  saginoides  sent  us  from  as  many  places,  and  not  one 
of  them  was  true,  except  from  one  place  high  up  in  Scot^d. 
AH  the  race  grow  as  well  and  as  freely  with  us  in  the  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  as  all  sorts  of  delicate  Ferns ;  and  saginoides  is  the 
dwarfest  of  them  aU,  and  has  not  yet  offered  to  bloom  at  alL 
Upon  a  fair  calculation,  two  plants  of  pilifera  would  cover  as 
much  ground  in  one  season  as  five  and  twenty  plants  of  sagin- 
oides.    How  does  that  tally  with  your  experience  ? 

Where  the  land  suits  pilifera  there  is  no  plant  in  cultivation 
which  can  compete  with  it  in  neatness  or  richness  of  verdnrey 
and  the  more  it  is  trod  on  the  better  it  looks. 

The  Gazania  splendens  we  consider  the  best  yellow- flowering 
plant  we  have  for  large  private  gardens,  and  about  one  of  the 
worst  for  public  ones — for  this  reason :  "  The  company  "  in 
private  places  i^nd  the  fore  part  of  the  mid-day  hours  in  the 
garden  when  splendens  is  in  its  prime ;  then  they  go  to  luncheon, 
and  in  the  afternoon  out  for  rides  and  carriage-drives.  In 
public  gardens  the  company  go  in  the  i^R«moon,  and  splendens 
if  then  nodding,] 


WIHTEBING  GLADIQLUSES—SPEBGULAS  FOE 
EDGPTG-GAZANIA  g^LENDENS. 

Tsc  Gladiolus  does  not  live  through  the  winter  in  my  gMid^n, 
tho  bulbs  rotting  away.  I  hare  now  taken  up  those  I  planted 
in  April,  and  put  tham  ip  layers  in  a  bo^  with  dry  sand,  the 
bulbs  not  touohing :  the  boK  will  be  kept  in  a  dry  and  rather 
wmrm  ropm.  Am  I  ri|^t  in  t^i#  mode  of  keeping  them  till 
diust  April? 

I  find  the  Spergula  pilifew  makep  a  very  neat  e^ing  for 
lionkrs.  I  planted  huao  in  April  last,  a  single  row  of  small 
pi^oes  about  2  indues  apart.  The  edging  is  now  3  inches  broad, 
perfeeUy  even  on  tiie  sadaoa,  and  ako  at  the  aides  whioh  were 
^at  with  th'i  tocfing-iron  in  August  ta  a  strfkight  \\^e  on  each 
mdfi.    Itiaauparioi.  Ithisili,  toBo^^dn^lo^H^t^^vF^^el- 


HEATING    BY    A  FLUE    A    CUCUMBER    AND 
MELON-HOUSE. 

Ik  the  course  of  last  spring  I  erected  a  house  in  which  to 
grow  Melons  and  Cucumbers.  It  is  a  lean-to  house,  25  feet 
long,  11  feet  broad,  back  wall  7  feet  high,  front  wall  3  feet  high. 
A  path  3  ivet  wide  runs  down  the  length  of  the  house,  and  is 
contiguous  to  the  back  wall.  The  bed  in  whioh  the  Melon  and 
Cucumber-vines  are  planted  extends  along  the  length  of  the 
house,  and  is  8  feet  broad  and  3  feet  deep.  I  trained  the  Cucum- 
bers on  a  trellis  close  to  the  glass,  and  found  this  plan  to  bucceed 
admirably.  Hitherto  I  have  employed  tan  as  the  heating  mate- 
riaU  I  now  propose  to  heat  the  house  by  means  of  a  flue,  and 
am  anxious  to  know  if  the  following  plan  would  be  likely  to  be 
attended  with  success.  I  should  place  a  small  brick  fireplace 
outside  the  house  about  the  middle  of  the  side  wall ;  thence  I 
should  run  a  flue  of  nine-inch  glazed  pipes  along  the  centre  of 
the  earth-bed  about  18  inches  below  the  surface  of  it.  The 
return-flue  I  propose  to  make  of  brick,  which  I  should  run  along 
the  inner  edge  of  the  surface  of  the  earth-bed  to  supply  heat 
to  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  and  keep  off  frost. 

I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  you  informing  me  as  to  whether 
you  think  this  plan  would  auswer  ?  Also  what  depth  of  earth 
there  should  be  over  the  underground  flue  ? 

[There  should  either  be  a  chamber  over  the  flue,  or  brickbats, 
atones,  or  clinkers  over  it  and  round  it,  so  that  the  earth  did  not 
rest  on  the  flue.  The  mode  of  doing  this  best  has  been  frequently 
mentioned  of  late.  By  having  a  fow  air-pipes  oommw^icating  with 
thoie  clinkers,  but  not  directly  with  tb^  flue,  you  might  hare 
moist  or  dry  heat  from  the  flue.  The  moist  botf  om  heat  WOTlld,  •• 
shown  the  other  week,  be  useful  for  Helons  at  a  certain  Btigfi. 
You  could  have  moist  heat  in  7Q\ir  atmosphere  by  evaporating- 
pans  on  your  top  flue.  We  would  thoroushly  alter  ^our  arrange- 
ments so  far,  that  we  would  have  a  good  fitoi^t^  thick  flue  below 
the  bed,  aiwJ  tiie  pi^ft\j^  fOF  tpp  h^J 
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CONSTEUCTION  OF  A  HOTHOUSE-GEOWING  CUCUMBEES  AND  MELONS  TOGETHEB. 


I  DBBiBB  your  opinion  on  the  enclosed  plan  of  a  hothouse ; 
but  as  I  feel  that  I  have  no  right  to  a»k  a  question  of  merely 
personal  interest  f^om  which  your  readers  can  deriye  no  infor- 
mation, I  will  endeavour  so  to  generalise  mine  that  every  one 
may  appropriate  for  his  own  purposes  so  much  of  your  answer 
as  may  suit  his  own  case. 

I  propose  to  erect  a  house  34r|  feet  by  17  feet  inside.    It  will 


have  two  long  beds,  each  about  4  feet  wide,  with  a  paseage  of 
21  feet  between  them ;  and  to  the  rear,  after  another  TpBMtAgp 
of  21  feet,  a  stand  for  flowers  or  dwarf  fruit  trees. 

The  beds  are  to  be  made  over  hot-water  conduits  formed  of 
brick,  lined' with  cement  and  coycred  with  slate. 

The  cemented  conduits  will  receive  their  heat  directlv  from 
the  boiler  (one  of  Arnott*s  stove  boilers) — i.  #.,  there  will  b«  no 
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1,  B,  c,  HI,  AD  uM  pit  built  round  mnd  floflred.    TliC  boL-alr  chmnber  Hill 
nfil  b«  t«<mJrtd  if  tlietc  be  a  piartltloii  in  the  bom*, 


iron  pipes  containing  hot  water  carried  through  them.  I  sm 
but  a  bad  gsrdener,  but  I  am  told  that  Cucumbers  require  a 
moist  heat  and  that  Melons  thrive  best  in  dry  heat. 

I  propose  that  the  front  bed  shall  be  appropriated  to  Cuoum- 
bers,  and  that  the  slates  covering  the  conduit  shall  be  laid  oo 
without  oemebt)  so  that  moist  vapour  may  ascend  to  their  roots. 

I  propose  to  make  the  bed  for  Melons  over  a  sort  of  hot-air 
chamber  formed  thus :  I  will  oement  the  joints  of  the  slates  over 
the  conduit,  so  as  to  keep  in  the  vapour.  Over  this  I  will  leave 
a  space  of  6  inches  or  8  inches  for  hot  air,  which  will  oiroiilate 
through  the  house  by  means  of  openings  in  the  brickwork  of 
the  sides.  Over  this  I  will  place  thin  flags  or  strong  slates  to 
support  the  bed  for  the  Melons.  I  will  raise  the  back  wall  of 
this  bed,  so  that  its  surface  shall  correspond  with  the  inclination 
of  the  rafters.  In  order  to  obtain  still  more  dry  heat  I  propose 
to  have  slides  on  each  aide  of  my  fireplace,  so  that  I  can  ixat 
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the  heated  amoke  eiHier  into  iron  floes  pUoed  in  froni  of  the 
back  wftU  or  directly  into  the  ehironej. 

I  hope  to  have  Yinee  as  well  as  Oacumbera  and  Melons ;  but, 
of  course,  must  keep  their  stems  free  from  foliage  for  at  least 
half  the  length  of  the  rafter.  If  jou  think  that  moist  bottom 
heat  will  not  suiBoe  for  Ououmbers,  I  can  haye  a  portion  of  the 
house  separated  from  the  remainder  by  a  glass  partition,  and 
have  a  dnr  heat  in  one  part  and  a  general  moist  heat  in  the 
other.  You  will  peroeiye  that  I  merely  want  a  plain  useful 
house  for  fiunily  purposes,  and  not  for  high  gardenms — one  in 
which  I  may  expeot  to  hare  Cuoumbers,  M^ons,  and  Qrapes, 
where  plants  may  be  kept  in  winter,  and  in  which  there  msy  be 
a  little  early  forcing.  The  rentilation  will  be  by  windows  on 
piTOta  in  firont,  and  by  shutters  also  on  pivots  in  the  rear :  the 
tttter  will  commimicate  with  an  open  shed.  My  questions  are- 
Is  there  any  reason  why  Onoumbers  and  Melons  cannot  be 
grown  in  the  same  house  ?  I  am  told  that  tlM  pollen  of  the  one 
aifects  the  other  injuriously— is  it  so  ?  If  one  remiires  a  moister 
atmosphere  than  the  other  would  you  recommend  me  to  dif  ide 
the  house  ?  Hare  you  any  obaerrataons  to  make  on  the  plan 
generally,  however  umaTdurable  ? 

Perhsps  I  should  mention  that  the  woodwork  of  the  house 
is  nearly  complete.  The  rafters  are  to  be  20  inches  part,  the 
glass  to  extend  from  rafter  to  rafter.  The  reason  for  my 
placing  the  floor  so  low  is,  that  I  take  advantage  of  a  pit  already 
made. — N. 

[1.  With  the  general  features  of  the  plan  we  hare  no  fliult  to 
And,  and  we  are  the  less  disposed  to  do  so,  because  most  peof^ 
carry  out  then*  own  designs  the  best,  which  is  just  as  it  should 
be.  We  will,  however,  give  you  our  thoughts.  At  first  sight 
the  tanks  seem  to  be  too  deep— a  foot  or  more.  This,  for  a 
house  84  feet  long  with  two  tanks,  would  give  rather  much 
water  to  be  heated  by  so  small  a  boiler — in  fiict,  you  would 
hardly  ever  heat  it  at  all ;  as  though  2  inches  or  3  inches  at  the 
top  would  be  warm,  the  lower  strata  would  be  comparatiyely 
oold.  We  would  advise,  therefore,  that  your  tanks  sliould  be 
from  4  inches  to  6  inches  deep. 

8.  We  have  no  objection  to  these  tanks;  they  are  capital 
things  to  work  with,  but  you  must  ram  the  ground  thoroughly 
below  them,  as  the  least  sinking  afterwards  will  cause  them  to 
leak.  On  the  score  of  economy  we  think  that  in  most  eases 
two  pipes  all  round  for  bottom  heat,  and  three  or  four^or 
top  heat,  would  have  been  as  economical,  and  quite  as  ea^y 
regulated. 

8.  Both  Cucombers  and  Melons  like  a  moist  heat  when 
growing.  The  Cucumber  relishes  a  moist  heat  with  fresh  air  at 
all  times ;  because  the  fruit  is  partaken  of  as  a  vegetable  in  its 
green  state.  When  it  is  desirable  to  ripen  its  fruit,  a  drier 
atmosphere  would  then  be  desirable.  The  dry  atmosphere  and 
a  bright  sun  are  wanted  chiefly  by  the  Melon  as  its  fruit 
spprcNSohes  maturity;  but  though  the  air  is  kept  drier  than 
nsoal,  and  the  surnce  of  the  soU  is  kept  drier  than  usuid,  to 
give  flayour  to  the  firuit,  the  roots  as  a  whole  mutt  not  be  with- 
out moisture,  or  the  fruit  might  shrivel  instead  of  swell  freely 
to  ita  full  sixe.  In  "  Doings  of  the  Week, "  therefbre,  and  else- 
where, means  are  spoken  of  by  which  either  in  frames,  pits,  or 
houaes,  water  or  moisture  may  be  communicated  to  the  soQ 
below,  whilst  the  sur&ce  soil  is  Kept  dry. 

4.  On  these  accounts  then,  chiefly,  we  should  advise  the  diyiding 
of  the  house,  and  devoting  the  one  end  chiefly  to  Mdons,  and 
the  other  end  to  Cucumbers ;  so  that  without  any  trouble  you 
may  keep  the  atmosphere  in  either  end  just  in  the  condition  that 
the  plants  wanted  like  most  at  the  time. 

5.  With  tanks  a  foot  in  depth,  and  four  outside  walls  exposed 
instead  of  three,  we  consider  that  for  moderate  forcing  you 
would  haye  enoueh  of  atmospheric  beat,  provided  the  sides  of 
these  tanks  were  thin — not  thicker  than  a  brick  on  edge^  and  at 
most  not  more  than  brick  on  bed ;  but  with  a  shallow  tank  as 
we  propose  above,  or  with  jonr  deep  tank,  aa  you  propose  your- 
self, but  with  sides  shown  in  the  plan  folly  9  incnes  wide,  the 
heat  would  so  ascend  to  the  thin  slate  above,  that  you  would 
hare  plenty  of  bottom  heat^  but  not  enough  of  top  heat  to  sustain 
TOnr  house  in  a  suitable  temperature  in  early  forcing,  and  there- 
tore  the  propriety  of  adoptmg  some  such  plan  as  that  shown 
in  plan  second,  for  allowing  the  heat  accumulated  directly 
ahore  the  slates  to  get  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  when 
desirable.  You  msy  help  the  atmospheric  temperature  bv 
keeping  your  tanks  a  foot  deep  as  you  propose^  with  one  brick 
only  on  the  sides,  and  then  giving  them  water  only  4  inches  or 
5  inehm  deep. 


6.  Again,  as  recommendatory  of  the  second  chamber,  unless 
a  great  thickness  of  soil  is  used,  neither  Cucumbers  nor  Melona 
tlmve  when  their  roots  come  in  contact  with  a  hot  slate.  The 
second  chamber  will  prevent  all  that.  We  should  therefore 
make  all  the  joints  of  the  slate  covering  the  tank  prett^r  tight ; 
and  supposing  that  you  had  a  chamber  in  both  divisions,  by 
opening  your  slides,  and  pouring  in  water  on  the  slates,  you 
could  obtain  a  moist  heat  in  the  house ;  and  if  the  floor  of  the 
upper  chamber  waa  rather  open,  the  heated  vapour  would  also 
rise  among  the  soil,  which  would  just  suit  the  Cucumber  and 
Melon  too,  until. the  latter  waa  approaching  maturity.  Then 
in  dull  days  you  could  leave  the  slate  dry,  and  in  very  bright 
days  you  could  dose  your  slides  after  sprinkling  the  covenng 
of  the  tank  with  a  little  water,  to  give  moist  vapour  to  the 
roots. 

7.  A  more  simple  way  to  regulate  all  this  would  be,  instead 
of  a  second  chamber  with  slides,  &c.,  to  put  a  covering  of  6  inches 
or  8  inches  of  open  rubble  over  the  slate  cover,  the  rubble  again 
covered  with  washed  grayel  and  a  fresh  turf  every  season  over 
that  before  placing  in  the  soil.  Back  and  front  we  would  haye 
narrow  drain-pipes  every  3  feet,  standing  3  inches  above  the 
slates,  and  a  couple  of  inches  at  least  above  the  soil,  with  wooden 
plugs  for  their  upper  end,  and  through  thes^  when  necessary, 
we  should  supply  moisture  to  the  rubble,  and  let  out  heat  at 
top,  moist  or  dry,  as  might  be  deemed  desirable. 

8.  Did  we  grow  Melons  and  Cucumbers  in  the  same  division^ 
we  would  reyerse  your  proposed  plan,  and  have  Melons  in  front 
instead  of  at  the  hack,  as  Melons  reo^^  more  sun  to  j^rfect 
their  flavour  than  Cucumbers  tlo.  We  have  no  faith  in  the 
pollen  of  the  one  affecting  the  firuit  of  the  other  injuriously.  If 
any  cross-breeding  could  take  place,  it  would  chiefly  affect  the 
seeds—the  true  fruit,  in  fisct,  and  not  the  outside  or  eatable  part 
of  the  fruit  for  that  season. 

9.  We  do  not  place  much  value  on  your  iron  tubes  for  the 
smoke ;  but  if  you  should  make  them  a  kind  of  flue  before 
enterinff  the  chimney,  you  will  obtain  much  heat  in  the  house 
that  otherwise  would  get  out  at  the  chimney  top,  even  though 
you  used  a  damper  most  carefully. 

10.  Considering  the  position  of  your  pit-house^  the  arrange* 
ment  of  the  raised  tan^  is  admirable ;  as  by  placing  the  boiler  at 
the  one  comer,  you  walk  roimd  all  your  beds  and  stage  without 
the  least  inconvenience.  The  great  disadvantage,  however,  ia 
that  for  such  a  large  general  house,  the  temperature  will  be 
nearly  equid  in  all  purts,  even  if  you  divide  it  into  two  by  a  par- 
tition. This  will  deprive  the  house  of  much  of  its  usefulness,  as 
you  cannot  force  on  early  things,  and  keep  bedding  plants  in  it 
as  you  propose.  Had  circumstances  been  fliyourable,  the  boiler 
might  haye  been  placed  in  the  centre,  and  heated  one  boose 
independently  of  the  other.  Eyen  now,  if  there  were  room 
enou^  for  a  passage-waj  aboye  the  height  of  the  tank,  the  tank 
might  be  carried  across  m  the  middle  at  the  end  next  the  boiler, 
and  the  circulation  in  the  first  half  next  the  boiler  made  complete 
in  itself.  In  a  cold  night  the  slides  could  be  remoyed,  the 
others  shut,  and  the  ciremation  continue  as  now.  The  one  half 
might  thus  be  devoted  to  forciuff,  the  other  half  to  merely 
keeping  pUmts  safe  from  frost.  If  tms  could  not  be  conveniently 
adopted,  the  first  pit  with  its  flower-stage  mijght  be  shut  off  by 
a  moyeable  longitudinal  division  of  wood  and  glass,  and  one 
moyeable  stoppage  and  one  moyeable  opening  would  render  the 
circulation  of  that  part  complete.  If  that  was  too  much,  the 
division  next  the  boiler  might  be  so  shut  in,  which  would  make 
a  little  house  some  18  feet  by  9  feet  or  10  feet,  and  there,  whilst 
aU  else  was  kent  as  cool  as  desirable,  heat  could  be  given  to 
force  flowers  and  plrats,  and  to  sow  and  bring  forward  Cucumber 
and  Melon  plants,  so  that  there  miffht  be  successions  of  than, 
and  some  good  early  Ghrapes  and  other  fruits  might  be  obtained 
from  pots.  In  making  any  such  arrangements,  wooden  sluices 
for  ooeninffs  or  shutti^  will  answer  yery  well,  only  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  openings  extend  as  much  aa  possible  the  full 
width  of  the  tank,  as  2l  out-jutting  comers  in  the  way  of 
sluices  and  openings  impede  the  circulation. 

So  much  for  this  tank-house.  Tank-heating  seems  getting  into 
yogue.  We  have  no  right  to  find  fisult  with  such  useful  things. 
Had  we  a  house  of  such  a  sise  to  make  into  an  omnium  gaiherum% 
to  be  used  for  all  kinds  of  purposes,  we  would  haye  at  least  two 
divisions,  and  use  pipes  from  a  boiler  in  the  centre ;  at  Teast  so 
as  we  could  heat  a  part  to  60^,  whilst  we  could  keep  the  other 
at  40".  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  tanks  will  answer ;  and 
bricks,  and  cement,  and  slate,  may  in  some  places  be  more  easily 
obtained  than  pipes.— B.  F.] 
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J  JM  mA]f  ^ttffatd  is  very  gjfwtAoiuMe  with  a  audi  wloAe  fly, 
^he  nana  of  wfakh  I  know  not.  i*tidBeapaa8eBMon«f  tkemMler 
aide  fif  tlie  laore  delicate  lem¥98,  there  depossH  ita  egge,  and 
baiipowa  into  iba  tiaiiie  of  the  lea^  eausBig  it  to  withor  up.  I 
ffKmge  UkA  leavea  with  eoiq)  and  water,  Aod  ocoasionaliy  Ibmigate 
!Kith  tobacoo,  which,  to  a  oeitam  eatent,  anawoPB.  Is  there  any 
othar  plan  i  oan  adept  to  get  md  of  tlua  peet  r  I  anoloee  a  leaf 
«tf  an  £ehitaa  ^h  tha  dmie^  on  &a  ondar  awrflMek^-^AiUjitT 

[The  Ettleil^  sent  i^  a  apedef  of  Alejrrpdes  (a^nn^  allied  to 
Amk)  whicAi  h^s  lately  becKmie  TeiytrouUefome  ui  |^Dhous«^ 
mere  its  greater  acthnty  renderB  it  mo^e  difficult  to  master  tlv^n 
«ie  iduggish  pknt-hce.  We  know  of  no  better  remedies  than 
those  yoi^  have  already  ado|>ted,  which  must  be  persisted  in 
tiB^larly.  ^lie  leates  most  psilo^ly^d  wjth  ihe  70^g  must  be 
^hed  cjf  and  bnmt,— W^ 


AMOUNT  CiF  PIPING  HEQUI^D  FCXB 

Itousj  40f^  hy  l^ieet^  JiD  lipet  ^t  HOg^  ^  feet  s)dei,  h«Jf 
glass.  Span-roof  Q?eda  Tentila*ip»  i^  ^idep,  ^nd  above  door, 
tti^  in  bripkwovV  level  with  t^e  p|pe9>  ¥(ou8p  divide(^  in  the 
middle  ;  QXifi  end  to  he  u#e4  ^  a,s^oy^  the  qther  9s  »  peeohouse. 
jBequire^  what  ^VftPti^y  pf  pip^H  for  the  purpose  qF  heating  it 
efficiently  It  is  built  ^inst  a  e^blfi,  in  whjcj^  the  boiler  will 
^e  placed,  I  propose  taVve  two  flo^s  *n4  return  m  the  «l«ve, 
and  one  Qq0  fl»d  •^tmn  in  th©  infew^houafii  wjiji  stqjgjock  at  tJra 
jglivision*  I  9la<>  i^posa  to  ijige  the  flua  froip  the  furnaoe  tp 
five  bottom  heat  in  a  chambered  pi<^  in  t}i?  ceAtj^  of  the  hot- 
fop^e.— «.  V.  K- 

[you  hfkd  bettear  hgve  ^mtilgti^  ^tm  at  th^  r|dge  «£  the  rqoi 
<e^|iefrially  at  1^  gr^enhoi)*^  pairt,  Wi^h  yo«r  flow  going  thMBgh 
$ikp  sjbove  as  you  pzY^se^  twp  ipwrpjpap  and  o«e  ret4ivn  on  caah 
side  will  do  for  the  stove — th^t  }\  m  P»pw  in  ai(l.  In  4ie  green- 
house I*  flow  fwd  setmai  Qn  f^  «4«H5r^^  V,  |iw»r  pipes.  5*ey 
l]|i^^  be  lan^iuali  pipeaj 


I  ^AT^  %  lurge  Hydraoge9g  whi(4  I  ^1»  fni^^  ^  hh>fm- 
9%(^  Bjaat  liad  geaeral  greenhoui^  tjre^tipen^,  «Ad  appeared  in 
^pod  uei^th.  }  h«V6  G^,  th«  plf^r^t  dpvn  (t^rlj  in  September), 
4^  placed  \%  out  of  doov?,  Tha  pl^nt  hvoke  w  A  and  I  have 
{tiUc^d  it  in  the  greenhAUse  miXk  the  other  plaq;^;  but  X  fun  at 
f  ipfawheihev  I  aught  U^  r^p«b  n©w»or*Mt)t  wUl  thpiprinj^  The 
^X^  i»  1^4  tnw^e-ii^ffa^pQ^iiifid  «|pp(ifMr9  <fp  lie  growing  w^H 

[yoM  had  batter  Satre  Iha  p]«a^  aiopa  wUhvifc  further  poMii^- 
If  yo» h^  still  liirthey  hit  it  akaa,  kept  il  out  in  tkeaita  in 
fwdi  an  autwnn  aa  tbia,  neither  «iit  down  nar  fsesh  patted,  hist 
yiTa  «Q  move  water  than  jnst  kept  idia  kaves  fraa^  dai^g^og,  and, 
frhen  they  kecspKi  yeHow,  kept  jour  plant  in  a  aodi  pla^,  aa  a 
ftlabb  or  a  h^}ok  uiiAil  April,  then  set  it  in  the  greeahoose  or 
im  a  wana  fi^aoa  out  of  do^  lop?diesaed  it,  a«4  gave  i*  plantj 
•of  quinure  water,  wa  aoald  hme  ahnoat  have  guaranteed  you 
vU^ly  of  bream-buds ;  and  when  they  shoared  jon  oould  thoa 
&ava  removed  thaee  shoots  for  ^i^oh  there  wm  no  roocm,  or 
Vlhieh  showed  na  bkMiD.  If  the  kuda  to  which  F<W  cut  down 
wove  weU  Opened  jau  witt  have  plenty  af  htoom  >  if  iM»t»  the 
hkwv  wiU  haamnt  pv  aona  at  idl] 


HBATIN&  A  FCMaOIW€kMT. 

I  iic  ahqut  building  a  fovcing-pit  for  forcing  bulbs  and  fl^W^n 
for  the  greenhouse  durii^  ihe  winter  monuit.  How  cpul^l  J 
manage  the  flue  ?  My  present  fire-hole  to  greenhouse  ;&  a(  the 
south-west  comer  qf  the  intend^  forcixig- house,  ba^h  hou^jBS 
will  join,  both  houses  ifaoe  direct  south.  I  want  to  heat  |he 
house  and  heat  the  pit  in  centre.  What  glass  would  be  best  for 
roof,  as  my  place  is  a  bad  o^e  fbr  the  hoys  throwii^  stoQ^  f  t 
thought  of  rough  plate. — T.  TiiJiKSLY, 

[So  far  as  we  v^nderstand  your  case,  (kei^  will  he  nA  difflpal|y 
91  \i^  he^tin^g.  Your  greenhoi^scb  we  prtaumt,  goi^g  w^s^  ^nd 
the  new  pit  or  house  going  east  frpm  tj|^  it.9ieth<^)§,    ^^  pva- 


sqxne,  however,  you  mean  to  hwe  •  s^paaata  fipnaae  for  eidi. 
We  have  worked  two  flues  firmn  (me^v*oaoa  hf^  nseanaof  daiopM, 
hi^  it  requires  soiaa  managetpent.  If  your  gfeeahoute  were 
hanted  by  hot  water  the  pit  mighi  be  heatad  by  the  same  boikr. 
Hartley's  beat  rou|^  plate  will  at^  wall  enough,  hut  it  vill 
require  ta  be  atfoac  indeed  to  •»▼§  you  from  boys  thseiiig. 
We  have  little  ^th  in  tha  stf€d^  hand  with  aoeh  geatlsiata; 
hat  if  you  got  a  rminher  of  the  moat  unruly  oollacted  tocelh(r, 
apoke  to  then  kindly,  (ii^  tell  them  you  would  be  so  obBgidif 
iiigf  did  not  throw  atonaa  in  y<Wf  gavdei^  tmd  abov  them  ycm 
^MB,  and  haw  aasilv  it  was  broken  a«d  deatfoyad^  the  bo^ 
honour  ^us  a|M[>ealed  to  wiU  se)doai  ha  appealad  ta  in  vain*  If 
this  would  not  dab  jov  1^  hatter  h%ye  sttong  wiranaMwg  t^ir 
the  glass,  aa  aa  ta  avoid  aU  haarth«nung%  Icn^  tbesa  anphann^ 
nsaaea  thara  will  be  every  tia»e  that.fi  aquww  ia  anuN^Md.  Ji^ 
doea  n«t  $w^  foivt  «aae  icnd  m§  a  lomih jpl^ii  al  Ika  lehttre 
pasiAma  oi  tha  tmot  kanM9«] 


worn:  FOR  Tm:  week, 

XITC&Bir  (UBDK9. 
I^E4]iV««<i  te  4»  gat  oat  of  ^  fkaminffr^SMUid  aa  to  Du 
jvacant  spaaea  in  the  kitbhen  garden,  and  immediately  afterviHi 
ko-  be  dag  in.  AfUcMpeet  cut  down  any  r«|[uiu:Hiif  flower-stslli, 
remove  a  few  of  the  large  outer  leaves,  and  cover  the  roots  wiA 
dry  U<Aer  or  old  tan  ^  it  is  a  eommfai  pr^etioa  to  aaith  ^sn  ^P 
with  the  soil  hetween  ihe  planta,  hut  crae  whiah  we  euttie^ 
dtsamprQva  qi  ^ee*,  taka  up  the  roots  caBsfuUy,  and,  hum^ 
aiearedt^^n  of  ]aAyea,piiesarve4hem  ia  sand  in  the  same  naiuir 
as  Oaurairi.  JkoocoU,  the  Cape  vavietiea,  whi(^  mpe  now  hfsdinc, 
nuut  kaasannid  from  frost.  Om^^  ^his  orop  to  betskwnp 
as  MOQ  «s  their  letvves  ehaage ;  io9  when  they  aontinae  toe  Img 
in  w  ground  the^F  are  apt  -to  gat  wormreaten,  4^F»^oifttty  in  mo 
miU^  ComiifioweftM^  plant  out  under  hand-glaAsas  ive  in  a  p«kai 
taldiw  the  preeauUmi  to  leave  roon^  lor  the  hand-g^Ass^i^ 
be  lined  off  and  placed  between  the  pikt<4iaa  whan  ?«g«M 
Ghum  U>  ha  taken  up  and  i«pknted  avaay  two  or  4hiea  yiprk 
Fhu»t  thon  in  rieh  oomman  sail  1  ibot  apiurt  row  ton  roar  ^ 
6  iuphee  in  the  row,  Jj^tw*^  give  air  i^t  aU  favpu*^  ^PP^ 
tunitifSk  espscially  to  tha  young  phuots  i  tha  Cabbage  ^^^^^ 
ifttpM»fl  for  vwte?  «se  will  not  need  it  90  v^upk-  ^^^"^2 
ek^  away  tiw  <ji«pay«d  iaaveai  ftnd  oowf  ^  ara^i»s  of  titf  re<* 
with  old  tan  or  any  sort  of  loose  litter.     SavoyB^  plsJ^  ^^ 

4tW«f  in  ae^id* 

Pl^WS9  tiAM^mVn 

The  hf^ing  ant  of  new  gvonnda  or  impr(Hra«enta  ist  ^^^'^ 
whioh  »ay  be  in  contemplaticm.  should  now  he  profiMM  •** 
an  long  as  we  ate  favK»o»ed  with  fine  apaa  ^mitW  I^  ^  ^ 
ofkai  tka  caae  that  saoh  operations  are  left  ^  ^^¥^^^ 
9&m»»  and  are  retarded  hf  the  frosts  and  aaows  oC^t^r,]^ 
intefiMaag  wiUi  the  usimI  routine  of  l«heiua  dmn»  tko  ^^ 
ipontlis  of  spring  wk«n  attention  is  vaqi^iad  foa  9'^  m^^' 
Hardy  oreepera  should  be  evamiAed  at  this  aeasoa,  '*'*^  JJJJ^J 
neoeasary  spniy  nemoved,  and  their  seeuiat^  fipam  Ikf  P^  ? 
jfinter  iniauied.  l?o  obtain  a  di^iay  of  sprrog  flowwft  it  »J^ 
visable  when  the  flower-beds  are  cleared  of  their  pWM»t  ,ibW 
bitaota  to  plant  ihsm  with  London  Pride,  Ceraa^um  tojnentoaiD^ 
Heaj[!tsea«eb  4nd  Paiaiea  of  distiaat  eohMiri,  ik»  :^'argot-i»«^ 
yellaw  Alysaum,  and  tha  white  Aiabia.  These  •«  «ff^ 
Oawew,  but  if  each  bed  is  planted  with  a  disttne^  ^'^m. 
iharmoniously  or  in  conjtsaflt,  they  irill  haf  e  *  ^•'^***L'*2!r 
fiobe»utilul  was  the  effect  in  Aparil  and  the  early  P«rt  01  IW 
1^  ^  Mr.  Mawham*s  JTuraary,  Barle's  Court,  that  Her  MjJ^ 
<whea  passing,  was  frequently  obaarved  to  loiter  w^l*?'*'^ 
ta  #dn)ive  it.  Plant  out  W^lflowera  and  Sweet  W^i^M^ 
laaMMi  and  if  in  the  shrubbery  border  let  ^em  extend  a  ^ 
m  two  m  -diameter ;  they  will  grow  aaywhwre,  TAe  ^^f^^ 
^  the  present  delightful  season  to  ibiah  the  V^}'^f>^^fr^ 
green  wd  deoicjuaus  shsuba.  AU  large  a^^mmnfi  ^^^ 
Jt^uml,  Yew,  PhiUvrea,  &a,  shquW  be  planted  noF,  aa  th^  '^ 
make  fnesh  roots  ho&re  winter,  Hfive  aa  eye  to  neatpa"** 
that  the  herders  are  aleaned  of  aU  dead  flowers,  leaves*  ^ 


make  fnwh  roots  ho^Mne  winter,  Huve  aa  eye  to  J*eatP«>**, 
that  the  herders  are  aleaned  of  aU  dead  flowers,  leaves,  ^*^ 
giye  them  a  lively  aU»n  appearanoe  by  hoeing  and  "^^^^  "tC 
grasa  edges  amd  walks  should  be  regularly  swc^t  ^^ 


bVM  (xmtiuHa  to^  uaiug  the  roller  at  intervals. 


Proceed  ^th  the  planting  ol  firuit  trees  where  it>  »  P9$tl^* 
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to  do  80,  fttoidiii^  dee|)  and  KigYily-mftnur^  bbrdei^ ;  dramih^ 
well  firom  stagnant  water^  and  plaoting  bigli  if  the  eituation  it 
nattftnilf  tvet  Hie  pro^eat  lime  is  likewise  tiie  mo^t  fkyoor- 
abld  for  relifHng  and  root- pruning  suoh  trees  that  are  too  luxu- 
riant, and  require  checking  to  induce  a  fVuitful  habit.  We  Vronld, 
however,  prefer  lifting  the  treea  entirely  (unless  they  are  Tery 
large)  to  cutting  off  their  roots  as  they  stand.  After  shortening 
tiie  rooto  in  prroportion  to  the  strength  of  the  tree  sprcad  them 
out  near  the  surfdcfe,  and  fill  in  with  comport  on  whidh  a  mulch- 
ing of  half-rotten  dunj  should  be  spi^ad,  to  prevent  frost  froib 
entering  the  ground.  If  fruit-tree  borders  are  of  a  more  linsited 
extent^  compared  with  what  is  generally  the  case,  tlw  treeb  would 
be  more  ftnitftil,  by  which  the  balance  between  the  fOots  and 
branches  would  be  more  equalised.  Put  in  cuttings  of  choice 
€h>oseberries  and  Currants,  and  make  fresh  plantations  of  Bas|»- 
berries.  The  pruning  of  Pears,  Phim%  and  Chekriss  fn^  be 
oommwiced. 

Little  moisture  will  suffice  at  this  season.  Keep  the  tempera- 
tuib  prog^resstTely  on  the  decline,  more  especially  in  duU  tteiither; 
Ventilate  freely  when  the  weather  will  permit. 

Hyadnths  and  other  bulb*  to  be  ppoctifed,  and  netted  with- 
out delay.  Look  sharply  after  mildew  on  softwooded  Heaths, 
and  dress  the  plant  with  snlphur  as  soon  ah  the  enemy  ia  per- 
oeiTod*  Tie  Ajsaleas  into  form  aft  soon  ab  it  can  be  done,  to  gi^e 
them  a  neat .  appearance.  Look  sharply  itfteft  red  spider  on 
Bossieas,  Ohorozemas,  and  other  plants  that  are  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  them.  Keep  Cinerariaa  cool  and  moist,  and  attend 
to  repotting  such  as  requfre  it.  Green  fly  to  bb  banished  by 
fitmigation.    Priinalas  also  to  be  car^uUy  attendbd  to. 

PITS   AND   FRA^BS. 

Wliar«  a  few  Ageratums,  Heliotropes,  YeirboiAws  ^^  Lobdiae 
hare  been  kept  in  pots  through  the  autumn  it  id  nnne^siary  fo 
Winter  young  stock,  as  these  grow  so  freely  in  heat,  and  are  so 
easily  propagated  in  spring  that  a  few  good-sized  old  plants, 
which  require  but  little  care  and  attention  in  winter,  will  furnish 
a|i  abundance  of  plants  by  bedding-out  time.  When  onttingis 
can  only  be  procured,  get  in  plenty  at  once^  so  aa  to  proride 
against  the  risk  of  being  short  of  stock  at  turning-out  time. 
Abundsnee  tiX  air  attd  Hght  to  be  admitted  to  thefte  sti*attiures. 
If  any  of  the  lights  afford  a  partial  shade  to  the  plants  from  the 
accamulation  of  filth  thereon,  take  them  off  and  wash  them 
thoroughly  withoat  delay.  Be  careful  during  the  operation  of 
watering  to  apply  it  to  those  only  that  requira  it.  BemoTa  all 
monldv  and  decaying  leaves,  and  keep  the  interior  as  dry  as 
possible  during  dull  foggy  weather.  W.  ££AK& 


DOIIfOS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

STSAKas  that  with  the  tidings  of  deludes  of  rain,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  shower  or  two  to  re^esh  the  surface,  the 
dry  weather  still  continues  here  (Luton),  and  farmers  in  some 
places  can  scarcely  manage  to  plough  or  sow,  though  no  better 
opportnnity  can  be  given  for  thoroughly  cleaning  the  land 
wnere  ploughed.  The  beginning  of  the  week  has  b^n  marked 
with  all  the  brilliaocy  of  a  July  sun,  and  the  close  warmth 
was  eren  more  of^ressire. 

Yias. 

The  second  crop  of  Figs  in  the  house,  With  just  a  toileh  of 
fire  haat  h  ave  swelled  off  to  great  perfectjon,  and  I  hope  all  Will 
be  gene  before  the  end  of  the  month,  to  let  the  pliants  htff e  a 
rest  in  winter.  The  late  ones  in  pots  taken  ftom  a  oold  glass  caM 
into  a  pit,  where  a  little  extra  heat  osn  be  given,  are  sw^ling 
mtelj.  Have  proved  that  Bivers*  Marseilles  White  is  a  distinct 
soH  irom  the  common  kind,  being  as  distinguished  fin*  flb^Hty 
as  tbe  other  is  the  Reverse.  The  finest  erop  of  the  common  I 
saw  on  a  wall  out  of  dOors ;  but  though  I  had  cuttings  from  ii, 
I  Heyer  was  satisfied  with  it  under  gla^  for  though  I  eoudd  get 
some  good  fruit,  I  nevto  could  depend  cm  getting  a  good  duh 
or  a  basket  of  it  at  a  tinae. 

This  sumi^  weather  must  help  tko  ripening  of  all  fruit,  aasd 
the  wood  of  fruit  trees,  so  that  we  hope  tbs  next  seaaOn  Will  be 
better  thaa  the  last  and  pfesenti  . 

KItCHBK  GABBftK. 
FHckted  out  Cauliflowers  is  pt^vioiisly  stated  \  p^tecbid  lat^ 
cro|>8  of  Dwarf  Kidney  Bsahs  At  night }  gathered  iuore  Toihatom 


and  dap&?curils ;  A'ddfi  fV^h  bpda  of  Sage  struck  lindbr  tiand^lighlL 
and  of  many  other  hferb*,  ^i  l^unnvi-oyal,  Mints  or.:tortg,  Sorrd^ 
P0nrtel.  Thym6  by  itlps,  begin niiiig  to  root  at  thijir  base  and 
such  lik'^,  as  yduh*  planViJ  nov^  turned  out  will  gt*iierally  stahi 
the  winter  b^tt^  than  old^r  plants.  Earthed  up  tikj  first  spring 
Cabbage*  as  a  protfectlon  against  froit.  Will  Uy  do#n  Broccoli- 
in  i&  week  of  so ;  and  Wheru  Casilffon>^t  is  how  comi  ag  in  plenti- 
fully and  fa^i*  Hian  Cah  be  uicd^  wo  aid  recomfnt^nd  ihh  stems 
being  cut  over  level  with,  or  a  liitlc  b!?low,  tiio  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  the  leaves  all  romovtsd  citvpE  two  or  three  small 
ones  close  to  the  head,-  and  then  the  stems  fixed  in  earth  neither 
wet  nor  dry,  but  approaching  the  former — a  shed  dark  rather 
than  other^is^,  but  \Hth  the  metos  of  ^Ving  air.  A  dry  bellit 
wonld  db  fo¥  the  Jrurpose.  T&e  heads  snould-bfe  flrm,  not  begun 
td  ojpeh  dt  all,  and  if  hot  much  naore  tftah  half  Efrown  the 
heartls  sho'tild  Be  jnSt  as  dose  a^  not  tb  touch  each  other.  The 
sund  0*  edtWf  a  Itttte  danl^  at  the  bittom  ot  thie  6tem  wm  enable 
the  stem  to  absorb  enough  Of  nioi^stui-e  to  keep  the  hbad  f^esh ; 
and,  under  such  circumstances,  where  A  ^iferoW  tftace  bin  be 
provide  f&r  them,  CaulTflotrfeH  VHll  be  ktept  fr^sfi  for  geVeiral 
montfls,  irjfeti  out  of  dVJttf 3  they  Wdnld  bte  all  dtJAtfoved.  i  Httle 
air  !Ib  heotasary  at  all  iM^  nid^s  #ben  there  id  fro^t,  td  ked{» 
the  heitfo  frOnl  ttaihpin^. 

FBUIT   GABDBir. 

Muoh  the  samB  aa  kst  week,  doing  eveifythdig  to  hdp  tii^ 
ripening  of  the  wood.  Gathered,,  tooi  most  of  tSw  AiapLm  and 
Pears,  which  are  now  pretty  well  fit  for  housing  ;  and  even  tlite 
later  kinds  suffer  less  tcpin  behiK  gathered  a  £»ir  dtytr  too  e«rl^ 
than  friom  gettii%  *  tmibk  of  fh^t.  ]^  tttKeh  frt)§tM  thiey  ^^riff 
often  keep  and  recover  themselves  better  when  left  to  He  among 
fallen  leaves  than  when  they  are  placed  in  store-rooms  or  fruit- 
rooms.  Bun  the  hoe' again  through  Strawberry-rows  out  of 
doori,  and  though  warm  will  girb  no  water  to  &irawberry*poii9- 
until  the  leaves  show  signs  of  distress  by  flawing.  This  stra 
with  a  dryish  soil  will  infeure  fhe  riptenSag  of  tne  buds.  If  the 
leaves  were  allowed  to  flag  much,  there  is  danger  that  the  embryo 
fruit-bud  would  be  shrivelled  up.  Extra  dryness  and  estA 
moisture  are  alike  le  be  svoM^  tfow. 

aBNAStSNTlL-HOTTSBS . 

See  what  Was  said  last  Week  by  Mr.  STeene  on  Orchidk  toA 
stove  plants  generally.  Have  eleared  out  the  e^nservsttOry  ^mei^ 
liouse,  cut  back  the  dtmberv,  which  look  ^  beautiful  in  snnllne^y 
but  whidh  Would  make  the  house  dai'k  in  ^nteir,  leaving  on^ 
the  maiu  shoots,  and  a  summer  sprig|  dangling  here  and  there, 
just  to  give  an  air  of  lightness  to  the  house.  Washed  the  f^akm 
and  1^  tsMvea  and  woodwoirk  thorottgtdf .  Bun  th^  paint-b^mlfr 
ovw  all,  to  make  everjthiiig  dwe6t  and  clean,  and  in  a  day  ol 
t^o  Will  fill  with  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Cytieiises,  £}pficri8es,  Cino^ 
rarias,  Primulas,  &o.,  the  most  of  whioh  are  zfdW  dean  as  ret^pec^ 
pots.  Ac.,  and  under  pi*otection  frotti  heavy  rainft  or  Boisterodi 
windft.  dotted  succession  Cinerarias  into  aizo  2i  and  16-pot0^ 
many  of  the  forwardest  being  left  to  blodm  Sk  32^%  Wh^  hbfr^ 
ever  they  will  need  a  good  deal  df  WAt^. 

FlidTfWi  (JABUBlr. 
We  h^ly  know  What  to  do  here,  as  the  ctiange  of  this  wiu<i' 
to  the  east  and  north  presages  a  little  frost  bsfore  lon^,  thoc^ 
now  Soariet  Qeraniuthfi,  Saltfds,  and,  abdve  aU,  the  orahge  Catiua 
colrymbdtfa,.  as  large  l^pecim'^nfii,  M  ia^  flne,  nay  finer,  than  m 
August.  We  may  say  the  lame  ef  Brngmsn^ss  •plaiiled  onX^ 
which  are  now  splendid.  But  a  fe#  ^glreeii  df  frbflt  ibjurt  them 
so  much  foi:*  another  season,  that  eT6  long  these  and  many  other 
things  used  as  hiffh  oeliti'dd  mutot  be  got  up  with  the  spade  and 
the  K>rk,  and  with  as  much  roots  as  possible^  be  crammed  into 
the  smallest  pot  that  will  hoid  their  roots,  dbd  be  phndd  in  aoi^ 
shady  shed  at  first  ustd  the  roeite  bej^n  to  movb  afretrh.  Tdlf 
of  room !  Why  there  is  libt  mte  of  ud  but  wt)uld  sihg  out  for  a 
village  of  room  now  if  we  paw  any  chance  of  getting  it.  After 
the  16th  and  18th  we  hardly  think  it  WOrth  while  to  ^ut  td 
cuttingSj  e*c«pt  some  things  of  gilBlit  ini)»ottabt;is,  and  wb  c^ 
giV)3  them  both  top  and  bottom  heat.  In  oaee  froM  may  haape»^ 
we  h»ve  taken  up  €h>ldett  Cfaliii  €hraifiMH»  «o-day,  «nd  Will 
follow  with  Flower  of  the  Day,  Bijou,  Alma,  and  othet*  tatfe^ 
gated  ones,  phiciiig  thiMi  ih^i^^  in  a  h'hed  with  ifie  idoH  k^ipl  k 
little  moist  until  we  get  more  tune  to  dean  them^  regulate  niemi 
or  pot  or  box  them.  The  stranger  kinds  after  removing  the 
leaves  and  softest  pointi  we  will  paok  finfely  jb  evrth,  in  p<^  dr 
boitet,  ptittinj^  thbtn  a«  dole  A  poMible  totii^her,  lind  thed 
Watering  them.     When  the  water  has  subsided^  and  the  surface 
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juat  begins  to  be  dry,  we  will  cover  all  tbe  eurfaoe  to  the 
of  an  inch  or  two  with  dry  soil  miied  with  an  equal  portion 
of  charred  rubbish-heap  now  charring,  and  which  to  prevent 
burning  into  ashes  we  must  open  and  spread  out  to-daj  or 
to-morrow.  There  is  no  end  to  the  uses  of  such  a  charred  heap. 
I  never  have  enough  of  it,  even  though  I  get  a  eood  many  loads 
in  a  season.  After  this,  covering  the  pots  with  dry  soH,  the^ 
will,  in  general,  get  no  more  water  for  toe  winter. — ^B.  F. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*J^  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental mriters  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  shoiUd  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  The 
JSdUore  of  the  '^Jommal  of  MorHeuUure,  ^-c,"  162,  Fleet 
Sireetf  London,  JE,C, 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  See  subjects,  if  thev  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
yery  special  circumstances. 

TBAWiiro  Pbacbss,  Ac,  kk  ComooK  (A  SubieHber).^We  believe  that 
the  BeT.  T.  M.  Bryant,  of  Richmond  Hoose,  jQaernfey,  author  of  the 
book  on  cordon  training,  prtotises  the  method  on  Peach  trees  against  his 
walls  in  the  open  air. 

Lapaosria  Cvltvkb  (F.  IT.).— If  jou  buy  onr  No.  575,  yon  will  find  in 
it  a  fall  epitome  of  Its  cultare. 

Liatm  Maiivbb  (/.  W,  2>.).— Liquid  manure  is  beet  applied  to  grass 
land  by  a  water-cart,  somewhat  like  that  nsed  for  etreet-watering.  The 
best  time  for  applying  it  is  in  early  spring.  To  garden  crops  apply  it 
during  their  chief  growing  period.  It  is  b^neflcial  to  all  fruit  trees  that 
are  not  over-luxuriant.  If  the  sewage  is  very  rich,  it  will  bear  mixing  with 
water. 

Tarious  ((7. 1«.).~A11  hardy  plsnts  will  live  out  of  doors  without  pro- 
tection. Arabia  is  one  of  them.  .  Calceolarias  taken  up  from  beds  are  beet 
if  not  cut  at  alL  The  best  method  to  keep  Geraniums,  is  to  cut  down 
Scarlet  Geraniums  like  Pelargoniums  when  they  are  taken  up  in  October, 
and  to  giye  them  two  months'  bottom  heat  of  70°,  in  a  top  heat  of  50°. 
But  all  depends  upon  what  places  a  man  has  for  keeping  plants  throughout 
the  year.  When  we  know  this  we  say  which  would  be  the  most  likely  best 
way  for  him  to  do ;  not  the  best  way  for  any  one  else  beside  himself. 
Tariegated  Geraniums  are  more  liable  to  mishaps  in  winter  than  plain  and 
horseshoe  khids  of  equal  strength. 

Imtbotino  OAmoBK  Soil  {B.  IT.). —The  portion  that  is  loamy,  but 
exhausted,  mertU  trench  and  manure  with  superphosphate  of  lime,  and 
gas  ammoniaoal  liquor,  with  sulphuric  acid  added.  These  to  be  added  to 
the  soil  during  the  growing  season  of  the  crops— the  trenching  to  be  done 
at  once.  Of  the  clayey  portion  of  your  soil,  bum  a  spit's  depth  of  the 
entire  surface,  and  incorporate  the  ashes  with  the  soil  b?neath,  and  manure 
with  bone  dust  and  ammoniacal  liquor.  The  gravelly  portion  of  your 
soil  trench  two  spades  deep ;  sift  out  all  tbe  stones  more  than  half  an  inch 
in  diameter;  then  cover  it  with  3  inches  of  clay  from  your  clayey  portion ; 
and  manure  with  half-inch  bones,  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  the  gas 
ammoniacal  liquor.  The  latter  always  to  be  given  to  the  crop  whilst 
growing— that  is,  in  spring  and  summer. 

Obapx8<(P.  Brentwood).^l(  jon  are  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society,  you  can  get  cuttinn  of  the  Jura  Frontlgnan  Grape  from  the 
Garden  by  the  usual  form  of  application.  We  do  not  know  where  else  it 
can  be  obtained,  as  it  has  not  been  advertised  in  our  pages.  The  Sarbelle 
Muscat  is  a  good  Grape  for  pot  culture.  It  is  not  noticed  in  Dr.  Hogg's 
"Fruit  Manual,"  because  at  the  time  that  was  in  preparation  Sarbelle 
Muscat  had  not  been  suflBciently  tried  in  this  country,  and  its  merits  were 
not  known.  This  and  a  great  many  more  new  fruits  will  appear  in  the  new 
edition,  which  is  in  the  course  of  preparation.  La  Constante  Strawberry 
may  be  had  of  several  of  the  trade,  but  we  cannot  recommend  any  par- 
ticular one.  Apply  to  those  whose  advertisements  you  find  in  our  columns. 
WoBB  OM  Gaudxiiino  (IT.).— Buy  "The  Garden  Manual,"  pubUshed  at 
our  offloe,  price  1«.  M.  It  contains  all  the  information  yon  say  you  need 
as  "  an  amateur  and  beginner." 

Obovkd  YiifxaT  (/.  L.).—lt  you  will  buy  our  Na  633,  you  will  find 
every  particular  about  the  dimeuMons.  It  is  too  long  to  extract.  Tou  can 
have  it  for  four  postage  stamps  from  our  office.  The  only  difference  now 
is,  that  Mr.  Rivers  does  not  dig  a  trench.  ( W.  /.  X.).— Tou  will  see  our 
*     to  the  above  query.     The  dimensions  are  also  stated  at  page  55 


Naurs  of  Fbuit  ( W,  H.  IT.).— It  is  the  Dowuton  Imperatrice.  We  quite 
agree  with  you  in  feeling  the  vexation  of  having  a  wrong  variety  sent.  If 
nurserymen  were  actionable  for  such  mistakes,  we  should  hear  lose  of 
them.    {G.  ^)— The  Muscat  Muscadine  Grape  is  the  Chasaelas  Mnsqutf. 

Daisiks  m  A  Lawk  (/.  J?,  a.).— There  is  no  way  of  eradicating  (htm 
except  by  having  them  scooped  out  by  a  knife,  or  spud.  Two  or  three 
women  we  have  known  clear  a  large  lawn  in  a  few  dnys.  The  bare  placet 
are  soon  covered  by  the  grass. 

Pbotbctiko  Blossoms  op  Dwabf  Fbuit  Tbrbs  (9iUp  fi!i(^W*).— Tiftay 
has  been  employed  snceessfully  for  the  purpose,  and  is  certainly  tbe 
cheapest  and  most  durable  material.    It  admito  enough  light. 

QuiCKLT-oBowiKo  Tbees  {Dorut  Subscriber). —tlit  most  ^ eligible  for 

Jour  belt  is  the  Black  Poplar.  We  have  had  it  grow  to  the  height  of 
0  feet  in  seven  years.  Of  evergreen  trees,  as  you  are  not  far  fTora  the 
sea,  plant  Pinna  maritime.  October  is  the  best  of  months  for  plantiaf . 
You  justly  complain  of  the  absurdly  long  names  given  to  florists*  flowers. 
"Madame  Marquise  d'Arillieme"  given  to  the  Verbena  is  superiaUvelj 
absurd. 

Iksbcts  (F,  H.  io«p).— The  specimens  enclosed  are  of  Julus puUMfus^ 
one  of  the  Snake  MUlipedes.  No  appUoation  to  the  soil  seems  to  aftet 
them.  We  doubt  if  they  attack  any  vegetable  until  it  has  begun  to 
decay.  If  we  entertained  a  different  opinion,  and  were  resolved  to  rid  oar 
soil  of  them,  we  would  pare  off  3  inches  in  depth  of  the  surlkee  and  bum  It. 

Iksbct  on  Dahuas  {B.  B.  B.).^The  insect  found  on  Dahlias  is  one  of 
the  field  bugs,  Capsus  pabuUnus.  It  is  not  peculiarly  atUehed  to  that 
plant— W. 

Ecphobbxa  Jacqittkijeplora  Cvlturb  (B.  jit.).— Do  not  touch  y^r 
Euphorbia  now ;  wait  until  it  has  given  yon  its  beautiful  flowers.  Then 
allow  the  soil  to  get  a  little  dry ;  then  prune  back  and  syringe  a  UtUe ;  snd 
then  water  after  the  buds  begb  to  break ;  and  fTesh  pot  in  loam,  peat,  or 
heath  soil,  and  a  little  broken  bricks  and  lime  rubbish.  It  likes  plenty  of 
heat  when  growing,  and  plenty  of  sun  in  August  and  September. 

Nambs  op  Plants  (H.  B.  Biden).'-'Ii  is  the  good  cAd  YalloU  purpwet. 
(/.  B,  IF.).— Yes,  it  is  Lastrsea  dilatata. 


of  our  last  Number.  (S.  ^.).— Grapes  will  ripen  in  these  structures  in  any 
summer  that  would  ripen  them  in  a  greenhouse,  unless  the  summer  and 
soil  be  wet.  Thev  have  been  tested  more  than  one  year.  There  is  nO 
work  devoted  to  tne  stages  and  other  fittings  of  greenhouses.  There  are 
some  at  page  393,  and  other  pages  of  the  first  volume  of  Mcintosh's  **Book 
of  the  Garden." 

Sbbolzmo  TaopiBOLVX  ( W.  Foiter),—The  flowers  not  equal  to  many  in 
cultivation.  Even  If  superior  we  could  say  nothing  of  its  worth,  for  this 
depends  upon  the  dwarf  habit  of  the  plant 

Ibbioatton  IK  WiNTBB  (7!  Ji»»).— TouT  gardcBer  is  quite  right.  The 
irrigation  will  be  very  benefldal  to  all  your  garden  erops  and  trees  whilst 
growing  in  spring  and  summer ;  but  in  winter  it  would  sodden  the  roots, 
and  render  them  liable  to  suffer  by  the  frost 


FLOWER   SHOWS    FOR   1861. 

NovBMBBB  6th  and  7th.    Boyal  Hobticvltvbal  Socibtt.    (Fruit  sid 

Chrysanthemums.)    Oardem  Superintendent,  G.  Eyles.  

Novbmbbb  12th  and  13th.    Stokb  Nbwikotok  CBBTSAimRiirM  Socntrr. 

See.^  W.  T.  Howe. 
NovKMBBB  14th  and  15th.    Cbtbtal  Palacb.    (Chrysantheainm  Shov.) 

See.,  W.  Houghton. 
K,B.— Secretaries  of  Soeietiet  intendini/  to  adeertiee  in  our  columns  wHl 

oblige  vs  by  sending  an  early  intimation  of  their  exhibition  days. 


POITLTEY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GHEONICLE. 


THE   MOTHER  OF  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

Wb  could  not  but  be  amusecl,  when  passing  through  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  London,  to  see  in  n  little  old  shop  in  a  narrov 
street  an  announcement  that  Flint  &  Brick  had  b^gun  their 
"  Christmss  club,"  and  that  the  payment  of  a  very  small  weekly 
sum  would  enable  to  participate  in  the  distribution,  during  the 
Christmas  week,  of  the  heaps  of  raisins  and  currants,  the  mounds 
of  citron  and  orange  peel,  oranges,  nutmegs,  and  all  sorts  of 
edible  temptations  that  were  being  rolled  into  a  heap  by  some 
yery  black  men  out  of  such  large  oomucopise,  all  marked 
"Flint  &  Brick,"  that  the  marvel  was  how  they  mored  them.  It 
was  a  little  shop  with  a  descent  of  two  steps  to  get  into  it  j  it  wai 
redolent  of  tallow  and  kitchen  stuff;  and  if  we  were  subscribers  we 
should  in  claiming  our  prize  follow  out  the  advice  of  F.  &  B.  in 
putting  down  our  names,  we  should  apply  early.  As  we  thought  of 
this  we  were  obliged  to  admit  it  was  the  real  Anglo-Saxon  push- 
ing on,  and  those  who  have  little  to  help  themselves  with,  and 
nothing  but  themselves  to  depend  upon,  stride  to  the  best  of 
their  ability.  They  every  now  and  then,  while  in  pursuit  of 
those  who  have  set  the  example,  get  near  enough  to  them  to 
make  themselves  heard,  and  to  remind  them  pioneers  must  be  in 
the  front.  The  positions  change  at  times — a  forward  man  fall«i 
and  the  gap  is  filled  up  from  l^hind.  The  two  classes  form  the 
history  of  life,  and  while  the  front  point  out  the  way  to  those 
behind,  these  keep  the  front  from  wavering  or  falling  away. 

In  front  of  Somerset  House  every  afternoon  may  be  seen  b 
very  old  horse,  mounted  by  a  yery  old  groom,  walking  up  and 
down  till  the  clock  strikes,  and  an  old  gentleman  conoea  oat  ,* 
the  servant  touches  his  hat,  the  horse  Iooks  round,  the  old  gen- 
tleman takes  his  whip  and  the  reins,  and  audibly  says,  **  Thank 
you,  Charles, "  when  the  old  groom  has  pulled  his  coat  tails  from 
under  him.  We  know  not  why  it  should  be  that  there  is  per- 
petual war  between  clerks  (especially  in  Somerset  House),  and 
thoee  who  haye  to  do  with  them  in  business ;  but  it  is  certain  it 
does  exist.  Now,  no  feeling  of  the  sort  could  be  entertained 
against  the  old  gentleman  in  question.  He  had  liyed  long  enou^ 
to  tee  bow  pr^erable  it  is  to  lessen  rather  than  inereas*  the 
troubles  of  fellow  creatures ;  and  as  he  patted  the  nook  of  his  old 
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horM)  which  immediatel j  attempted  to  trot,  to  the  mani£s8t  delight 
of  the  groom,  any  one  oould  feel  how  reBi>ect«h1e  their  age 
made  tlum,  and  every  one  felt  disposed  to  admire  and  like  them. 
A  cavefully-folded  light  coat  or  macintosh  strapped  across  the 
front  of  the  saddle  spoke  of  olden  times.  All  looked  kindly, 
proeperoas,  and  like  a  good  halance  at  the  bankers;  the  Teiylook 
of  the  entemble  would  hare  juatifisd  a  stranger  in  cashing  a  heayy 
cheque.  If  on  inquiry  all  our  opinion  was  found  to  be  justified, 
ftnd  he  proved  twice  as  good  as  respectable,  as  punctual,  as 
opulent,  as  we  believed  him  to  be,  he  would  then  be  among  men 
wKat  the  Birmingham  Show  is  among  amateurs. 

It  is  customary  for  the  directors  of  railways  to  adrertise  that 
no  a|]|>lication8  f<nr  shares  can  be  received  aher  a  certain  day ; 
ao  it  is  necessary  there  riiould  be  a  last  day  for  entering  birds 
for  competition.  It  is  therefore  our  duty  to  remind  our  readers 
the  time  is  come  when  those  who  mean  to  try  for  the  "  blue 
ribands  "  of  the  poultry  world,  should  signiff  their  intention  to 
the  Secretary.  We  are  informed  on  excellent  authority  the 
entries  bid  £ur  to  be  unusually  numerous,  and  that  the  Show 
will  in  all  probability  eclipse  all  its  predecessors.  We  confess 
to  a  great  penchani  for  this  Mother  of  Shows ;  for,  although  if 
we  go  to  tiie  first  of  all  poultry  exhibitions,  we  must  find  it  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  yet  the  first 
Society  that  was  formed  on  a  large  scale^  and  that  feared  not  to 
invest  thousands  without  any  other  certain  return  than  a  show 
of  stock  during  five  days,  was  tlut  of  **  Birmingham  and 
the  Midland  Counties."  Its  originators  felt  they  possessed  the 
qualities  that  are  necessary  to  success,  and  they  were  also  aware 
tney  could  persevere  in  the  practice  of  them.  The  event  has 
justified  their  confidence ;  and  we  belieye  they  will  this  year  meet 
their  finenda  and  subscribers  in  better  circumstances  than  they 
haye  ever  done.  We  heartily  congratulate  them  on  it.  Their 
perseyerance,  uniform  straightforwardness,  painstaking,  dis- 
interestednees,  and  punctuality  deserved  no  less.  We  conclude 
by  reminding  our  mends  who  are  exhibitors  that  their  entries 
must  now  be  made.  We  invite  them  to  fill  up  their  papcm  for 
that  purpose,  and  our  Number  must  be  to  them  what  Flint  and 
Brick  s  announcement  in  their  window  was  to  the  passers-by. 
We  also  invite  aU  who  haye  never  seen  this  unique  sight  to  go  to 
Bingley  Hall.    Those  who  haye  been  oace  are  sure  to  go  again. 


exhibited  two  remarkably  fine  pens  of  diii^ena.  SpanM  and 
Silyerwpencilled  JSambmrffhs  were  of  inferior  quality ;  but  Ducks 
made  amends,  aa  they  were  both  numerous  and  good,  eipecially 
Mr.  Smith's  Aylesbury,  and  Mr.  Ponting*s  Bouens.  Miss  Mill- 
ward  obtained  first  prize  for  Turkeys  with  a  fine  pair  of  Black. 
In  the  extra  class  the  Marquis  of  Bath  exhibited  a  fine  pen  of 
Brahma  chickens ;  there  was  also  a  pretty  pen  of  white  Bantams, 
There  is  but  little  doubt  that  with  a  rew  alterations  in  their  mlet, 
&c.,  reyision  and  extension  of  their  prize  list,  theFrome  Agricul- 
tural Society  may  establish  a  good  poultry  riiow ;  but  like  moat 
agricultural  societies,  the^  seem  to  look  upon  tiie  poultry  de- 
partment as  a  drag  to  their  progress  rather  than  as  an  additional 
attraction  which  they  might  meSce  it,  and  which,  in  point  of  fkot, 
it  now  is,  as  might  have  been  seen  by  the  difficulty  to  get  to  the 
pens  during  the  whole  day. 

Oamk.— First  (the  gift  of  the  Coonten  of  Cork),  R.  EUing,  Sutton  Psrva* 
Second  (ftlven  by  the  Society),  L.  C.  Irons,  Upton  Scadunore.  Oommeiided* 
R.  EUlnf,  Sotton  Panra;  F.  J.  Sanford. 

DoRKcraa.— FInt  (the  gUt  of  the  Connteas  of  Cork),  Marqnls  of  Bath 
Longleat.  Second  (glren  hy  the  Society),  MIm  Wlloox.  Commended,  Mrs. 
KnatchbQU,  Bablngton ;  Marquit  of  Bath,  Longleat. 

SpAiriAH.— FIrat  (the  alft  of  the  Coanteat  of  CorkX  withheld.  Second, 
(given  by  the  Society),  Mrs.  Morgan,  Berkley. 

UAMBumoBs  (SUver-pendlled).— Prise  (the  gift  of  the  Ooonteaa  of  Cork), 
B.  Porteona,  Marston. 

Ducks— Flrtt  (the  gift  of  the  Connteas  of  Cork),  T.  Smith,  Weatbnry, 
Second  (given  by  the  Society),  E.  Ponting,  Whatley.  Commended,  Mrs. 
Knatchbol],  Bablngton;  Marqnia  of  Bath,  Longleat. 

OEKss.—Firat,  S.  Oiblett,  BoQow  Farm.    Second,  I.  Cox,  Whatln*. 

TnsKKTS.-  Firat,  Mlaa  J.  MiUward,  Newton  St  Loe.  Second,  £.  P.  Sly, 
Thonlatone.    Commended,  Mlaa  L.  Ponting,  Whatley  i  C.  Hatch,  Marston. 

EXTRA  STOCK, 
Oamk.— Prize,  R.  EUhig,  Sntton  Parra. 
BKAHK4  PooTBA.— Priae,  Marqnia  of  Bath,  Longleat. 
BxHTAxa.— Prize,  Mr.  PIckford,  Frome. 

Mr.  G^rge  Saunders  Sainbnry,  of  Bowde,  Devizes,  was  the 
Judge  of  poultry. 


TKAVELLING-BASKETS— POINTS  -IN  SILVER 
SPANGLED  HAMBUEGH  COCK. 

I  SHALL  be  obliged  if  you  will  tell  me  in  your  next  Number,  if 
the  round  baskets  used  in  sending  poultry  to  exhibitions  should 
be  made  with  open  wicker-work  at  the  side  and  canvass  run 
through  the  bars,  or  close  wicker-work  lined  with  canyass,  and 
should  it  haye  a  wicker  coyer,  or  is  the  canyass  considered  suffi- 
cient protection  ? 

Has  a  thoroughly  good  Silyer-spangled  Hamburgh  cock  a  pure 
white  tail  with  bUck  tips,  or  may  the  feathers  be  slightly  stamed 
on  the  under  side  ? — B. 

[The  baakets  in  which  to  send  poultry  to  exhibitions  should 
b9  of  dose  wicker-work  all  round ;  they  may  be  lined  inside,  but 
it  is  not  necessary.  If  they  are  made  yery  high,  the  top  may 
also  be  of  wicker-work.  Double  canyass  is,  howeyer,  sufficient 
protection. 

A  thorough^  good  Silyer-spangled  Hamburgh  cock  should 
haye  a  perfectly  white  tail,  saye  at  the  tips  of  the  feathers,  which 
should  be  mooned  with  black.] 


EATE  OF  GEOWTH  IN  POULTEY. 
*'  Q*  21"  complains  of  the  slow  growth  of  his  Dorking  chickens 
compared  with  his  Hamburghs.  The  reason  is  plain.  The 
larger  the  bird  the  longer  it  is  in  attaining  its  growth.  We 
some  time  since  had  a  broody  hen  j  we  had  no  egg*  we  cared  to 
put  under  her,  but  tired  of  her  pertinacity,  and  piWing  her  for 
the  pains  she  took  to  sit  on  nothing,  we  put  under  her  one  Pea 
fowrs  effg,  and  four  Cochin's.  She  hatched  the  former  and  two 
of  the  fatter.  They  are  now  about  two  months  old ;  but  the 
Cochins  are  much  larger  than  the  Pea  chick,  and  the  difference 
becomes  more  marked  eyery  day.  The  Cochins  will  attain  their 
growth  in  six  months ;  the  Pea  fowl  in  ten  or  tw^ye. 


FEOME  POULTEY  SHOW. 
Thb  Poultry  Show  in  connection  with  the  Frome  A^cul- 
tural  Society  was  held  in  a  field,  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by 
J.  Linkina,  Esq.,  on  Wednesday  last  {  and,  although  in  conse- 
quence of  the  limited  claasification  of  the  prize  list,  and  exhibitors 
to  be  residents  within  fifteen  miles  of  Frome,  the  entries  were 
not  so  numerous  aa  on  a  former  occasion,  yet  amongst  them 
were  to  be  found  seyeral  good  pens.  Those  most  worthy  of 
no^  being  Hr.  E.  EUing^s  Qome,  and  but  for  a  rule  pro- 
hibiting one  exhibitor  taking  both  first  and  second  prise  m  a 
clase,  there  is  but  little  doubt  but  this  gentleman  would  haye 
done  so,  aa  his  pen  of  Black  Beds  were  far  superior  to  the 
■eoond-prise  pen »  and  the  iame  rule  which  preyented  Mr.  Elline 
taking  both  tie  Game  prisee,  also  preyented  the  Marquis  of  Bath 
making  a  dean  sweep  of  the  JOlwrkimg  priseS|  as  his  IcNrdship  [ 


THE  BIEMINGHAM  CATTLE  AND    POULTEY 
SHOW. 

Thb  poultry  priie  lists  haye  this  year  undergone  a  complete 

reyision,  and  we  are  gratified  to  find  that  the  changes  whic^ 

haye  been  made  haye  been  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  exhibitors. 

One  of  the  most  important  alterations  is  that  by  which  the 

number  of  hens  or  puUets  in  a  pen  is  limited  to  two,  instead  of 

three  as  heretofore ;  and  this  new  regulation  may  be  expected  to 

find  fayour  with  purchasers.    No  silver  cups  are  offered  this 

year  by  the  Society,  but  the  prizes  are  in  seyeral  classes  increased 

in  amount,  and  the  total  sum  to  be  competed  for  in  this  division 

considerably  exceeds  that  which  has  been  given  in  any  former 

year.    For  instance,  the  prizes  in  the  four  general  classes  of 

Dorkings  (Silver  Grey,  and  other  coloured  Dorkings)  are  now  in 

each  case  fixed  at  £6,  £8,  £2,  and  £1 ;  and  the  same  is  the  case 

in  the  two  classes  for  Spanish  fowls.    The  prizes  for  Game 

fowls  have  also  been  increased,  and  a  class  is  opened  for  Browns 

and  other  Beds  except  Black-breasted,  the  latter  being  yeiy 

properly  shown  separately—a  change  which  has  been  made  at 

the  request  of  some  of  the  leading  exhibitors  of  these  varieties. 

We  have  not  space  to  enumerate  all  the  alterations  which  have 

been  made,  but  must  refer  exhibitors  to  the  lists  themselves. 

To  this  department  of  the  Show  we  are  gratified  to  state  there 

have  been  contributed  four  special  prizes,  each  of  the  value  of 

^ye  g^uineas,  the  first  by  Mr.  Martin  Billing  for  the  beet  pen 

of  Dorkings ;  the  second  by  Mr.  Henry  Wade,  of  the  Electric 

Telegraph  Company,  for  the  best  pen  of  Cinnamon  or  Buff 

Cochin-China  fowls  (cook  and  two  hens);  the  third  hf  Mr. 
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jo*MAfi  ^'  it^*rcijttt«E  liri>  ebstfiio*  ttAtoiSKfiB.        c  dc«wt3,  leei; 


Jiimea  (PJft^ll  fit*  Ae  lieil  jm  of  eiiictene  of  l!ib  ilA'Ae  ViWeiy  * 
and  t>i6  rourfli  bj^  ji'r,  tl.  F.  Greeii^m  for  thbBe^t  peii  6f  adme 

tt  £&  iiK  present  im  eiirlj?  to  fotm  ftu  opihibn  ^  tO  the  extent 
and  eKarnctet*  of  tbe  ftpproft<?hmp  ^^iKibStion,  btlt  it  ib  aireAdy 
knowti  tbivt  »  tmhibcr  of  bruedefe  nnd  feed-^f*  of  Btock  ^ho  hate 
not  hittierto  taken  part  m  the  {.orapelitions  in  Binglet  Hall,  wSU 
ien'ti  stock  tliis  jeiirj  whi]^  lie  r^garia  tlie  oldl^r  ineftibers  of  the 
Society  we  (to  tiol  eSpect  th/it  there  m\[\  bt?  tharty  Absent.  This 
will  be  the  i)i\rkfCT\i'h  Eihibilioh  held  in  Bh-inSnghdin,  aM  It  fe 
ijfertam  tliaf  tb&  int«?4r^4)t  felt  in  tbeac  m^M  and  pleasant  gfttber- 
mgt  auffers  no  dunmiitjon,  bat  geetns  i'rit!ier  to  iiicreaBe  from 
year  to  J  ear  fla  the  practical  objects  wbirb  llie  C^dtincll  s^ek  td 
promote  be^otne  ni'ot*i  djfilihctlj  ApparitnL-^ {Jittdtarid  Counties 


Ko  doubt  the  rea6feli^s  b^  ybtff  JotifhM  lAfcy  i^eriib^lP  ttltf 
accounts  given  by  i&r.  Pafon  and  **  HANi>t  ANDt "  some  tibe 
iMbkV  rtBpfecting  ti*ft  ^cbtch  HouBe  and  Air  Tumblers  and  the 
Birmingham  Boilers.  The  statements  then  puWfahtfd  of  the  ei- 
Mnve  tumbling  of  ttosis  birds  greatly  dslonished  me,  and  I  t?aa 
much  delighted  to  acc^t  some  of  the  Varieties  aboye  mentioned; 
and  was  sut^^Sd  td  Ahd  that  tfhose  btateihWlts  Vere  not  rft  rill 
As  1  have  bred  setersl  pairs  O!  these  blfds,  I 


thought  an  account  of  their  mode  of  tumbling  might  interest 
some  of  your  readers.    I  eihelofe*  you  the  following  remarks : — 

The  Birmingham  Boilers,  or  at  1fett«t  thofefe  I  hSd  sent  nroj  lire 
coarse,  common-lookiA^  bilrdS  of  vartodB  p&tchy  colbttrs,  tilo^ly 
like  a  very  foul-feathered  Baldhead,  and  that  seems  to  be  gene- 
r^Iy  red,  or  as  it  ib  termfed,  a  **  i^d  bfcdge.'*  th^ir  dye*  ^em  to 
be  as  often  "bull**  or  "mud**  coloured,  as  they  a(rb  pearl;  the 
feet  unfeathered,  and  the  beaks  long— altogether  a  very  mongrel- 
looking  set.  But  we  must  not  always  judge  by  appearances. 
At  first  sigbi  t  really  thotight  the  l^itd^  bsd  btefeh  changed— they 
ooald  lM>t  bo  Tnittblers  $  but  when  once  they  were  let  out  there 
wai  no  BCii*tak^.  Their  tumbling  is  extraordinary.  Every  few 
seCOndB  oveir  they  go,  one,  two,  or  three  summersaults  tft  a 
timd.  Here  and  there  f^  bird  gives  a  very  quick  and  rapid  spin, 
le^lving  like  a  wheel,  though  they  sometimes  lose  their  balance, 
and  Hvake  a  rather  unpaceful  fall,  in  which  they  occasionally 
hurt  themselves  by  striking  some  object.  I  manage  to  make 
most  of  mine  fly  fin?  an  hoar  a-di^,  Jtmt  their  exeessiye  tumbling 
jGstigues  them  mueh. 

The  Homse  and  Air  Tumblers  are  a  Scotch  variety.  I  do  not 
know  if  they  are  deecended  from  the  Indian  Ground  Tumblers ; 
but  certainly  some  of  them  are  scarcely  able  to  fly  on  account 
of  their  excessive  tumbling. 

In  comparison  to  the  Short-face  Tumblers  they  are  certainly 
cbkH6  it  iijp/(ftKrikAaB  j  jet  they  haVe  iXL  itie  features  of  oonvmWn 
Tumblers,  and  their  eyes  are  mostly  pearl.  In  plumage  they 
are  very  various ;  many  whole-coloured,  some  pretty  good 
mdtth«,'but  mostly  red,  ^ivfth  A  few  ^hite  feathers. 

In  tUAbfing  there  ih  touch  dircrsity  Of  ityle.  Thtey  gene^lly 
\H!j^ii  ahnost  tsh  6oon  M  they  dsn  \^ell  fly ;  at  three  months  t)ld 
they  tumble  S^ell,  but  stiB  fly  btrott|^*,  At  flv6  or  six  months 
they  ttimble  ^xc^eisivrfy ;  and  in  the  seconfd  ytiar  they  ttiO^tly  give 
utt  flyiiig  oh  recount  of  their  tnmbfing  60  ttfuch,  and  so  close  to 
the  ground.  SoAie  fly  round  with  the  flight,  thrttifrin^  a  cleAn 
summeHanlt  erety  few  yartlff,  til!  th)&y  Ai^  obliged  to  settle  frote 
giddiness  and  exhaustion.  Tbeise  ai^  tJAlIlsd  Air  Ttrftiblei*^,  and 
they  comftioiily  throw  firom  t*»rtnty  to  tbiWIy  sutotnersaults  in  A 
niiliut^,  each  cleAr  and  clean.  I  Imve  oHe  red  cock  that  I  hate 
on  tWo  or  thyiBB  occAsions  tim^d  h^  my  WAtch,  tend  cotrtted  fiMy 
iUhitoersaoltB  ih  the  minute.  Others  fittnbW  diflfererrtiy.  At 
fir^  they  throw  A  single  sumih^rftatdt ;  then  it  is  doubled  till  it 
beoohies  a  cohtintK)us  roll,  which  pulls  An  end  to  flying,  for  if 
they  Ey  A  few  yAirds  dVer  theV  gb,  and  roll  tin  they  reach  the 

rd.  T'hus  I  hAd  one  kill  hertelf,  AiAd  Akolhts^  broke  hts 
tetfny  irff  thein  ttirti  ovw-  only  A  fe^  inbhe*  from  the 
groutrd,  and  iWH  tunible  tVo  or  thrpi  tithes  hi  flying  acroAs 
their  loft.  1:hi^  are  called  l^ous^  Tumblejeft,  fifom  tuiAbHng  in 
the  ho\ise. 

1  hAte  A  t)raty  good  flight  Of  youh^f  Ohi^s  still  capAWe  6f 
flyini:  their  hour  daily,  of  which  in  A  few  mbtithi'  tune  ftWr  will 
be  *Aft  tb  trust  out  oh  a  win^  dAy.  MThtei  on  the  ^rth  they 
oflfeh  niittke  mAhy  uniraccessftd  atteinp^  t6  roach  the  foof. 
OYHng  V6  thel^  tumblfai^  orer  the  M  HeetalA  tb  be  one  brl^  whidi 


the^  Vi&^e  iio  contM— Ah  irivdluntiafry  mdyemehU  Wii\ch  thxf 
seem  to  Iry  to  pt'erent  j  Aft  I  have  Steen  A  bird  soirieftlmtes  in  hi 
struggles  fly  A  yard  or  two  straight  upWAhife,  thfe  ilnpiilto  fbrdng 
hhn  backwards  ^hfle  he  fetrugglefc  to  go  IbHraWlh.  IT  Auffdttily 
startled,  or  in  a  strange  pWce,  they  sW?^  lefe**  aWe  to  fly  fhail 
if  (jtii^  m  their  acciiStomed  loft.— fe.  P.  B«fefrt»i  DiUm^cm^ 

CocHiN-CHrNAS  AT  WoECfesTEfi  ShtoW.- I'he  ncn  of  Cochins 
with  which  Mr.  Tudman  took  the  first  prize  al  Worcester,  were 
not  (a^  stated  in  our  report)  claimed  by  Mr.  Tudiiiaxi  at  tLe 
Crystal  Palace  in  August  last. 


ASTHMATIC  CANAJtY. 

Soak  some  bi»^afl  in  hot  Water,  thteh  st^tife^lte  ancl  drain  the 
wAtei*  off  and  pb'tt^  a  Httlri  milk  On,  thi^  also  drain  ofl^  And  thefl 
gitte  thii  soft  bread  to  the  bird,  and  let  him  eat  a%  mufch  As  be 
^ill  fbr  a  Week  6t  fortnight.  Arid  s?t  the  sAmetttoe*,  or  eVefry  third 
day;  for  A  ohattge,  giVe  him  sortie  bl*eAd-crtimhs  (drjr),  and  Bonw 
yolk  o^ah  eg^^  chopped  flh\i;  gfcyundsel,  6i  couVse,  &t  lettuce  or 
watercress,  and  cleAned  and  gfaVi^M  dally.  Witti  this  ti'eatincnl 
the  bird  will  be  W^ll  aiffl  sihging  ifl  fbhrteien  day^;  and,  if  nd 
singing,  ffepfdly  impi^otitig.  THfe  *Mtei»  hAA  hAd  tW6  ValtUiMe 
biirds  Also  eoriglbss  neftfrly  twelve  nfonths,  and  thiij  treatment 
in  six  days  Has  already  bh)tight  orfe  to  sing*,  and  the  other  is 
iihprOVfeft.— T.  €1.  H. 


IS   Tfik  FEUAtffi  tiOJfBtlS    PtK'^ILlSEO  1* 
THE  AtBt^ 

WoiTtD  Otfl.  Newman,  who  lias  sb  oarefodl^  attend^  to  t!» 
habits  of  humble  beM,  hAte  the  kindnels  tb  state  whethtf  tlu» 
queen  humble  bees  are  fertilised  in  the  afr  or  oik  the  ffjtmnd?  f 
hate  a  Speeiai  reason  for  wishing  to  know  this  htt^  ftrct^  iMl 
whether  the  fe^iliiatton  does  not  often  tAke  phoe  as  kt^  lA  Itt 
September  ?^0.  Barwht. 

[The  4tr^bhs  01^  females  Of  the  humhie  hbd!  are  not  ferliSied  ^ 
the  air,  and  the  act  of  fertilisation  takes  place  either  in  the  nest 
or  on  some  flower,  or  on  the  ground. 

I  hAvb  made  observations,  mOre  or  less,  since  thd  ^ear  179^ 
and  give  the  result — scarcely  half  a  dozen  inshmees  in  sixty  yean. 

1st.  I  hayid  seen  one  couple  coine  out  of  the  nest  of  the  Bombfiu 
ie^resttis ;  iYi^iSQ  fliew  AwAy  mstAhtiy',  «nd  wttre  united  hnt3  I 
lost  sight  of  theitt; 

2nd.  I  dbi^ertiid  (Jtte  mAle  Afld  A  ftixwalfe  btJnib  out  of  Ihe  nest  of 
the  Bo¥khits  lutvfUm,  they  separAted  neAir  the  entrance  of  the 
nest  in  the  eArth.  The  mate  was  iinAhle  to  ^y,  I  exAibiiied  him 
and  found  evident  signs  of  recent  connection. 

8rd.  The  beftt  View  1  fefver  had  wAs  at  Upton  HaH,  hi  KoA- 
artiptonAhire,  wheife  I  itiit  A  male  comb  tb  a  youn^  qnten  wMch 
was  busy  on  a  flower ;  they  clung  together,  And  #eht  about 
10  yards  to  another  flower,  and  I  vreltobed  these  foi*  albut  tea 
minutes  until  th#y  Aeparated ;  the  nude  bontimied  united  dnthig 
their  flight,  and  both  used  their  wings  appA^ently  with  greAt  easa 

4tfa.  I  saw  a  oauple  of  the  B,  MHor4m  «m  A  ^#er,  and 
watched  them  until  they  separated ;  they  took  one  flight  tfnd 
separated  in  about  seven  minutes  from  the  t&ne  I  AAlv  ttan  £At 
All  these  caAee  wexb  ia.  the  month  of  Au^uBt. 

&th.  The  next  case  was  of  the  JB,  mttfborvAr.  I  watbhed  a 
male  of  the  B,  mtttcorum  among  some  long  grass— at  first  I 
thought  it  was  coming  out  or  going  into  its  nest,  but  on  going 
Very  near  I  observed  the  bee  alight  near  a  f  om»  female  of  the 
feame  species,  and  aOei  showing  signs  of  kihdness  they  flew  off  in 
union,  but  so  rApidly  that  I  could  not  fljUtHv  to  dBAfetVie  them 
agAin ;  this  last  WAs  Abbnt  the  fik^t  wdek  fti  StepteMb^.  Th^ 
B.  mvscdfrtfn  is  the  latest  in  app'eAring  arid  th^  li^eAt  in  ni^- 
cation.  I  hate  seen  nests  of  the  j^.  ^tnicomiH  kh  hie  As  ^e* 
)i^t  week  in  August,  Wb^n  the  cohibs  contained  nnhAtched 
dron^;  and  thb  latter  almost  always  hatched  befbrether  young 
^neens. 

Wabps.— I  hAte  never  except  0n6e  ohserved  thb  ftrtiflsAtfon 
of  the  wAsp  neAr  ThOmburr.  On  the  7th  Of  September,  ld47, 
I  n^kB  walking  with  my  bAilifl;  Mr.  CbshhAm-,  df  thOrhbury, 
^hen  ^  SAW  a  tenons  lohg-loolAng  ihktect  abdttt  2»  fdet  in  the 
Air;  on  itU  cothin^  ttery  nfeir  (ft  wAA  ^doAlly  defecendin^  it 
prttted  to  bd  a  male  And  female  wAip  dnfied.  BAch  of  the  wiipA 
WAS  tiyihg  to  fly  in  ft  dfflbirent  dte^tiOih    ^ey  foil  t#  the 
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Mmnd,  and  i  aunadiate^  tnitkad  them  bath  lo  as  to  kiU  tlum, 
vat  not  to  mutd^  tbem  at  alL  I  had  tkeai  caNlnlly  paoktd 
ftnd  tent  to  the  Committee  of  the  Ihitomolofliaal  Society,  in 
iiondoii,  dkecled  to  thaur  Seoretary  ;  but  aa  iU  Tuok  woald  hare 
it^  the  box  mm  interoepted  by  some  lettep-eamer  ov  olher  peiwn, 
and  nerer  reached  ite  destination.  The  qaeen  wasp  was  more 
than  doable  the  size  of  the  male.— H.  W.  Newmak,  late 
Lieut.' ChL  (CommandoiU)  the  South  Gloucester  Militia,  Hill- 
eide,  Cheltenham, 

K.6.*— In  kte  seaamM  such  as  1816  and  I860,  and  lai  a  few 
•prinffs  sneh  as  May,  1837-1888,  I  have  notieed  naaHy  one 
BMum  M^reBee  in  the  hatehmg  of  the  drones  or  male  fitom^i, 
ind  I  hvwe  mo  hssitatiim  in  saying  that  the  feitiHsiDg  af  the 
yovBOg  qnnM^s>  particularly  of  the  3.  muecormn  mty  be  letsrded 
witil  the  seaoiid  week  in  Beptember. 


DBONE  INFLUENCE. 

WBxan  drMng  a  eondeMsed  ataok  of  bees  to-day  (Oat.  9th), 
I  iiDHnd  vetj  many  of  tbem  well-BMurked  lifariana.  The  htre 
oovtainad  •  seaosd  swann,  and  waa  ooaa  of  fauv  slodks  and 
•srarma  stnndinK  at  a  distanoe  of  a  mile  and  a  h^  horn  my 
•piavy,  which  is,  aa  fir  as  I  know,  the  eidy  aipiary  in  tlie  county 
Of  Beron  comtainiBg  Liguvian  drones.  (There  is,  therefore,  no 
doubt  that  die  qaesa  has  beaa  hybridised  by  one  of  my  drones, 
and  it  is  my  int^tion  to  psesex^hsr  to  *^A  BxwtBSWBHntE 
Bbb-ksbssb,"  wh*  wiH  I  hapa  veport  her  adirentures  in  dt»B 
•oorse  to  the  rsadats  ol  Tbb  Jtyotoif^  ov  HofuooiniTums.— - 


PABTHEN0GENESI5  IN  THE  HONEY  BEE. 

Thb  aeeouBt  ol  the  mrestigatione  of  the  Qeraupi  natumlists, 
and  the  wandarful  revelations  of  the  mioroecope  so  kindly  fiur- 
Btshed  by  the  *'  Bsvqkshibv  ^Ibb-kbbpgb,"  m^y  veil  seem  to 
eatabitsh  tho  fact  of  t«ue  paithsnogenesis  in  the  houeiy  bee ;  yet 
there  is  a  fselinf  of  cegret  th<it  the  opportunity  afKbrded  of 
iqspljing  the  test  was  hwt  by  remofit^  the  queen  whose  wiogs 
wane  undaaalaped*  I  may  appear  piejudioed  or  sc^ical  when  I 
mj  that  sswely  sIm  woi;^d»  impAlled  by  her  iiMtinet  about  tiM 
Ibnrth  da^  of  b4iv  a|e,  haya  sought  the  open  air»  traveMod  the 
•lighting-boasd»  and  fidl^i  to  the  gsound  nevev  te  riee  sgsia. 
I^ueb  was  tb«  ^ate  of  a  young  quee^  in  one  of  my  hires»  one  of 
whose  wings  wias  impeiwt^  and  whieh  X  6^pposed  had  bemi 
mutilated  in  the  struggle  Car  pro^nHnenee.  On  ib»  otiiier  hand, 
it  may  be  ai|ilied«  tf  the  wings  are  naturally  defectiFe  when  the 
iBseot  is  batd^ed,  suoh  i»  the  extreme  delicacy  in  the  oiigaaisaition 
«f  the  qqeen  bee,  tibat  her  iastiiiot  might  be  impawed  in  a  oonre- 
apooding  degne. 

it  i8»  howafee.  quite  eertasn  that  q^||9f¥^)^i«^  ptspdaeo  the 
eggs  of  drones  oaly  are  usually  fouiRErai'^xteroal  iq^p^aranoe  k> 
be  qaHe  perfeot.  A  queen  has  been  known  to  SKiet  many  months 
witboat  lajing  any  eggs  whatevfiv  and)  it  was  supposed,  would 
have  reaaaiqadetarile.  Suoh  au  instaxkce  ooouyneci  in  the  apisiry 
al  a  very  intellgigeBt  and  expevienoed  he»-keeper,  whose  bees 
alloyed  the  adyanti^^es  of  the  heather,  and  were  in  oens»qiienee 
in  mil  aetinty  late  in  autamn.  Periia{)s  a  solitaiy  iostanoe 
•uch  as  this  may  be  regarded  rather  as  (hft  esoeption  whioh 
proves  the  rale,  of  it  may  posubly  point  to  sobm  hidden  truth. 

That  fi»ca«diMtion  is  sometimes  repeated  waa  not  ovierlooked 
by  Haber,tlKW^  he  alludes  to  it  only  in  a  cMual  manner.  lanoe 
found  it  occur  in  my  apiary.  A  queen  which  I  had  reased 
aatifidally  in  August  was  feenadated  on  the  ninth  di^.*  JPorty- 
aight  hours  aftemiyda,  wiien  I  f|MMMatuiating  n^aelf  on 
tM  radnced  numbers  of  the  aolo^HM^  aboMt  to  be  replen- 
iihed,  I  was  not  a  little  anrpi^ed^Ree  the  queen  again  leave 
the  hiTo.  SUm  oontinnad  bf  r  ^poujraiena  £9«ur  da^  and  then 
istamed  feouadated. 

I  beUera  hm  bee-keepers  are  aware  of  the  finsqoency  of  these 
eseursuNM.  With  this  qjaeen  it  was  very  remavkable.  As  I 
bare  not  my  nates  to  refer  to  I  cannot  be  oertein  of  the  eaaot 
numbev  of  tiv^es  she  left  the  fiire,  but  it  was  more  than  thirty. 
The  weather  was  favourable,  ajnd  drones  had  become  scarce. 
She  was  of  small  sizc^  and  I  did  not  remark  that  she  beoame 
much  distended  during  this  period,  and  she  proved  an  excoUent 
aueen.  I  bave  sometimes  observed  the  workers  worry  at  the 
Arones  w^e  the  queen  was  still  goipg  oi^t ;  but  tbey  dl4  not 
•  After  an  absence  of  fifty-eight  mjamtia. 


appear  to  disable  ^b/am^  onfy  to  give  a  vangb  bint  tint  si  iraa 
only  by  sufferance  for  a  little  while  that  they  twre  all<»w^  t*o 
lire  at  eaae^  or  X  thought  perhaps  9omo  of  the  drones  were 
beeeming  old  and  feeble.  I  should  liba  to  know  if  the  daoajs 
of  the  defbctiTe  queen  were  destroyed  ar  on\y  bnttied,  i^  l^e 
age  of  the  queen  when  she  was  removed. 

How  valuable  the  Liguvians  wiU  be  for  makisf  aipeiiaifnts ! 
but  how  hnpossibie  to  saoriioe  tnch  tr^aeunesl  Tlie  raising  of 
artificial  queens  and  forming  artificial  swarms  are  SAd  im|)^- 
meats  ta  the  ordinary  labonvs  of  the  hive^  and  it  fills  one  viJm 
wonder  to  hear  of  the  fruit  o#  their  labours.  Is  it  to  be  trodsr 
stood  that  the  ten  families  which  have  proceeded  from  one  stpi^ 
are  suffiotently  strong  .to  ba  i^aarved  over  th«  win^r?  I  pre- 
sama  they  have  been  fuMnahad  with  oondM  and  eup^liad  with 
food.— Ihvwtigatob. 


Wrbk  I  wvate  tha  lapl^  to  '^  IvTMiOAiaB^'^  wbiobappaaMd 
in  TvB  Jatnstv AC  of  HomncvxflPifBK  of  the  1^  i^^,,  I  was  on^ 
able  to  descrfha  ike  diffisrenfe  w)uch  was  apparent  to  the  naj^ 
eye  between  the  spermatheca  or  sowinal  laaearaia  af  a  fisgia, 
and  that  of  an  impregnated  queen  bea  fiHnoa  thsA  liniie  I  am 
indebted  to  the  skill  and  kindness  of  Jfit^  i*  XI.  ^nxl^  tbe 
talented  honsa  sargeon  af  thf  D^ppn  «mI  Eaetar  Hosipital,  Isr 
the  opportunity  of  Tieril^ng  and  aonAsmnif  ,  hj  meone  af  Hhe 
microscope^  some  of  the  etatements  madn  bv  Siebold,  the  dj^- 
tinginehMl  €kvman  naturalist,  und  nltimatsly  of  eetaMsiluiig 
beyond  question  the  iMt  that  a  dfona^baoediag  qnean  Ib  a  virgin 
queen. 

Mr.  Huxley  first  dissected  out  and  then  punctured  the  sper- 
matheca of  a  fertile  queen,  and  having  extravasated  some  portion 
of  its  contents  placed  i|  vm^er  the  mipvosfope.  It  immediately 
became  evident  that  the  spermatheca  contained  countless 
thousands  of  liTely  spermatozoa,  consisting  of  slender  fiiamenta 
which  rotated,  tiimeo,  and  twisted  with  inconceivable  rapidity. 
For  some  time  the  movenrents  and  pontoitions  of  this  animated 
mass  of  delicate  filaments  were  so  amazingly  swift,  that  we  fpund 
it  impossible  for  the  eye  so  to  separate  a  single  spertazQon  fxojp. 
its  fellows,  as  to  fbUow  its  movements  or  ta  detect  either  of  its 
ends,  which  gradually  tapered  off  to  such  an  extreme  degree  ^f 
tenuity  that  it  appeared  almost  impossible  to  detect  wbere  it 
either  began  or  ended.  After  the  lapse  of  ft^m  a  quarter  to  half 
an  hour  the  rapidity  of  their  movements  wa»  so  far  dimini^e^i 
that  we  were  able  to  perceive  that  these  spermatozoj^  consisted 
of  thread-like  filaments  tapering  at  both  ends  and  entirelv  un- 
connected with  each  other. 

The  next  proceeding  was  to  dissect  out  the  Tesiculffi  seminales, 
or  seminal  receptacles  of  a  drone,  and  having  pnnctured  one  pf 
these  and  submitted  its  contents  to  examination  in  the  microscope^ 
we  were  soon  able  to  detect  the  presence  of  similar  spermatozoa 
to  those  found  in  the  queen,  thus  proving  beyond  <dl  question 
the  identity  of  the  contents  of  the  spermatheca,  of  an  impregnated 
queen  bee  witb  the  semen  of  the  drone. 

At  this  point  our  investigation  mus^  have  terminated,  but  ft* 
the  unsolicited  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  ]?.  Briscoe,  of  Albrighton,  near 
WoHwhampt-on,  who  on  the  12th  inst.  forwarded  to  me  by  post 
a  living  queen  wliich  had  never  laid  any  but  drone  eggs,  with,  a 
request  that  I  would  ascertain  by  dissection  whether  she  still 
remamed  a  virgin.  Here,  thep,  was  the  very  thing  whi(^  we 
required,  and  it  will  readily  be  imagined  wit^  wmit  cautions 
eagerness  I  dissected  out  the  sper^ir^atheca  prwaratory  to  si^o- 
mitting  its  contents  to  the  teet  of  the  microscope.  The  r^ult 
was  e^actJy  what  I  anticipated.  The  contents  of  the  spenpa- 
theca  turned  out  to  be  a  limpid,  colourless  fluid  as  dear  as 
crystal,  and  in  which  the  highest  mtoroscopio  power  ihiled  io 
djetect  tho  faintest  trace  of  those  lively  spermatozoa  which  w^ 
found  in  si^oh  countless  multitudes  in  an  impregnated  queen^ 

These  investigations  establish  ^e  fact  that  a  virgin  queen  is 
capable  of  laying  eggs  whi<^  w3i  hatch  into  drones,  and  place 
the  correctness  of  Dzierzon's  theory  beyond  cavil.  In  ord^r 
that  no  link  in  the  phain  of  evidence  may  be  wanting,  I  append 
the  history  of  the  drone-brpeding  queen  yi  ^(Ijs.  ^^riscoe's  own 
words* — A^DsvpirsHjBS  ^s-SBXPiin. 

"  Wolverhampton,  October  16th.  l^' 
**  P^  Sir,— I  win  briefly  ffive  tbe  history  of  thp  qaesn  I  sent  yon  frofi  my 
book  of  memotMidA  ttiutx  at  the  tlaie>— 
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•*  June  29.— H«Ma  hoAne  piping,  the  eldert  of  th)  young  qneens  not  b«ting 
obtained  her  liberty. 

••June  80.— Shrill  piping  eommenced. 

"July  1.— No.  4  iwumed  «t  10  a.m.  In  the  erening  Joined  part  of  the 
fwann  to  another  iwarm  hived  on  the  30th  of  Jane,  box  No.  8,  and  hariag 
eaptnred  one  qneen,  pat  her  with  a  small  qaanttty  of  bees  (perhaps  three 
nlnta)  into  a  mirror-hlye,  of  the  dimensions  recommended  in  '"The  Honey 
Bee,"  by  Dr.  Bevan. 

**Kext  morning  I  canght  a  second  qneen,  which  had  also  come  off  with 
the  swarm  on  the  1st,  bnt  had  remained  with  a  cluster  of  bees  under  the 
floor-board  of  No.  8.  after  the  bulk  of  the  beetf  had  entered  the  box.  This 
qneen  I  also  put  into  the  mirror-hive,  being  apparently  a  larger  and  stronger 
insect  than  the  one  first  captured.  One  of  ttiese  queens  (the  smaller  one  I 
beUcre)  was  cast  out  the  same  eveniiig.  Ihe  surrlvor  to  the  one  I  for- 
warded yon  for  ezanination,  and  I  account  for  her  rlrginity  in  the  following 
w«yt— 

^  Firstly.  The  weather  was  for  more  than  a  month  rcry  unsettled. 

**  Secondly.  The  number  of  bees  nas  small,  and  on  account  of  the  bad 
weather  made  comb  very  slowly,  so  that  they  nerer  occupied  more  than  one 
aide  of  the  hlTO,  and  the  comb  eren  on  that  side  has  ncrer  been  brought  to 
within  6  inches  or  6  inches  of  the  bottom. 

'*Thirdlr.  The  passage  out  ot  the  hire  is  rery  narrow,  although  quite 
miBcient  to  allow  firee  ingress  and  egress  for  the  workers. 

**  The  queen  did  not  lay  any  eggs  until  the  beginning  of  Angnst,  when  I 
eommenced  to  feed  the  hive,  and  I  soon  suspected  (what  turned  out  to  be 
the  case)— i.  e.,  that  she  was  only  laying  drone  eggs,  as  the  bees  prolonged 
the  ceUs  (all  worker-cells)  beyond  the  lerel  of  the  comb.  At  the  same  time 
she  did  not  lay  with  the  same  uniform  regularity  as  an  impregnated  queen, 
but  deposited  her  eggs  in  somewhat  isolated  groups.  Her  wings  were  per- 
fect as  she  led  out  the  swarm,  and  two  of  her  8i»ter  queens— f.  e.,  the  one 
left  in  the  old  hire,  No.  4,  and  another  I  caught  and  put  into  an  ordinary 
bar-hiTe,  were  duly  Impregnated. 

**I  nerer  saw  the  doctrine  of  partbenogenoAto  advocated  until  I  read  your 
able  article  in  The  Jovumal  of  Uobticvltubb,  on  the  subject  which  seemed 
so  strongly  supported  by  such  irresistible  evidence  that  it  at  once  convinced 
me  of  the  truth  of  the  theory.'  Had  I  possoMed  the  information  sooner  in 
the  season  I  should  certainly  have  endeavoured  to  raise  young  queens  fh)m 
my  LIgurian  stock  to  put  at  the  heads  of  my  other  hives,  for  the  purpose  of 
Increasing  the  chance  of  genuine  impregnation  of  the  young  Italian  queens 
■est  season,  which,  as  the  Italian  hive  contained  scarcely  any  drones,  could 
have  litU«  chance  of  being  accomplished  thto  season. 
•*  Tours  very  truly, 

"J.  E.  Briscob." 


UNITING  BEES. 


ToiTB  oorreepondent  "  A.  W.'t "  aupmise,  at  page  38,  as  to 
what  would  result  from  the  juncture  of  his  old  liigurian  stock 
and  swarm,  is  much  nearer  the  mark  than  the  reply,  which, 
rarely,  must  be  tome  slip  of  the  pen. 

Any  one  at  all  acquaiuted  witli  the  stoiifying  system  knows 
full  well  the  strong  predilection  bees  haTe  at  the  approach  of 
cool  weather  to  ascend,  not  descend.  Should  the  hive  containing 
the  swarm  be  filled  with  combs,  and  anything  like  the  same 
Itore  as  in  the  box,  which  we  presume  is  fitted  with  bars  afibrd- 
ing  ft  free  passage  upwards,  ascend  thej  will  undoubtedly, 
hatching  out  any  brood  and  exhausting  the  store  below,  their 
practice  being  to  use  the  lower  honey  first.  The  box  can  be 
removed  when  empty,  and,  seemingly  of  an  unserriceable  size, 
had  better  be  condemned,  the  comb  cut  out  to  fit  the  frames  of 
a  well-proportioned  hire^  into  which  your  correspondent's  first 
Lignrian  swarm  next  season  might  be  introduced  with  telling 
effect  In  joining  bees  I  always  like  to  keep  the  queen  I  wish  to 
sare  in  the. upper  box,  should  one  queen  be  previously  removed 
it  should  be  the  lower.  It  would  lessen  the  risk  of  fighting  the 
joining  taking  place  at  dusk,  aided  with  a  good  puffing  of 
.  tobacco  smoke  to  both. 

Such  a  case  as  **  A.  W.*'  puts  I  had  last  season.  A  weak  colony 
in  a  straw  hive  topped  with  bars  and  sUdes  (described  in  No.  4); 
another  in  a  Stewarton-box,  also  weak,  I  put  the  two  together, 
the  box  uppermoat,  drawing  the  slides  gently ;  all  went  right, 
the  smoke  Keeping  down  any  attempt  at  quarrelling.  Midwinter, 
in  my  absence  from  home,  another  such  flat*straw  hive  (having 
.  been,  temporarily  removed  from  its  stand  to  facilitate  the  training 
of  a  fruit  tree  on  the  wall  behind),  was  unfortunately  overturned, 
and  lay  on  one  side  on  the  border  during  a  dreadfully  wet  and 
stormy  night.  On  my  return,  here  was  a  case— combs  soft 
,  and  down,  all  in  a  mess ;  tlie  bees  providentially  safe,  from 
having  asoended  to  the  upper  side,  seemingly  at  the  outset ; 
their  queen,  the  most  prolific  I  have  ever  seen.  She,  with  her  sub- 
jects, I  was  most  wishful  to  preserve ;  but  how  to  do  it — there 
was  the  rub.  BeooUecting  the  under  hive  of  the  unitod  bees 
must  be  by  this  time  vacated,  I  looked  and  found  it  so ;  not  a 
bee  but  was  packed  in  the  box  above,  I,  therefore^  cautiously 
•lipped  it  ou^  placing  a  four-inch  octagon  eke  in  its  stead ;  then 
at  the  middle  of  the  day,  with  the  assistance  of  a  couple  of 
turkey  feathers,  moved,  without  casualty,  the  fidlen  bees  therein, 
fed,  and  saved  them. 

I  may  revert  to  uniting  generally  at  a  future  time.  I  have 
joined  Are  colonies  this  season,  all  the  dead  beet  seen  were  three^ 


two  workers  and  one  of  the  united  queens,  roimd  whose  royal 
remains,  about  a  doaen  workers  were  grouped,  solemnly  musng 
on  this  monument  of  fallen  greatness. 

Some  of  your  correspondents'  killing  tales  in  this  way  are 
woeful  to  contemplate. — A  Renfrewshibs  Bke-kbspxb. 


A  LIGURIAN  MISADVENTURE. 

*'  I  BVCsiYEi)  the  stock  of  Ligurian  bees  last  Monday  abotu 
1.30  P.M.  They  appeared  alarmed,  and  made  a  great  noise  sQ 
the  afternoon.  At  4.30  I  began  driving  a  weak  stock  I  had 
bought  on  purpose  to  unite  with  the  Ligurians.  It  was  nearly 
an  hour  before  I  could  get  sufficient  bees  in  the  upper  hive  to 
feel  sure  the  queen  was  there*  I  put  the  driven  bees  out  of  the  wij 
after  carefully  closing  the  entrance  so  that  none  could  escape ; 
turned  up  the  old  straw  hive,  and  closed  it  also.  I  now  veiy 
carefully  loosened  the  zinc  cover  over  the  Ligurians,  but  did  not 
remove  it,  and  here  my  assistant  (a  lady)  found  out  that  the 
Ligurian  could  sting  through  perforated  zinc.  Now,  also,  began 
my  troubles.  I  found  two  combs  broken  loose.  I  then  opened 
four  slides  of  a  bar-and-slide  hive,  and  after  removing  very  ca^^ 
fully  the  bottom  piece  of  zinc  in  your  box  (not  a  bee  eaci^mg  or 
being  hurt)  I  took  off  the  top  piece  of  sine  and  removed  the 
loose  combs,  brushing  off  the  bees  with  a  feather  i  took  out  the 
two  bars  and  combs,  brushing  off  the  bees,  which  d^ao^nded 
rapidly  into  the  bar-and-slide  hive ;  took  off  your  box,  and  aA« 
giving  a  few  puffs  of  fungus  smoke  into  the  bar  hive,  and  tlie 
same  into  the  straw  hive,  put  the  straw  hive  on  the  tc^  of  the 
bar-hive,  and  drew  the  slides.  I  could  hear  there  was  sons 
fighting,  and  the  noise  your  beet  made  from  their  arrival  was 
continued  all  nisht.  On  Tuesday  morning  I  feared  loss  of  queeo, 
the  bees  fiying  about  very  wild  |  11  to  12  o'clock  I  lifted  up  the 
straw  hive,  cut  out  the  comb,. and  swept  out  the  bees  on  to  the 
bar-hive  and  throueh  the  slides.  The  uproar  continued  jitft 
the  same,  and  at  hsSf-past  4  p.h.  I  removed  the  bottom  board 
and  swept  away  the  slain  into  a  comer  of  the  room.  Hie  con- 
fusion from  8  o'clock  I  think  had  increased.  My  assistsnt 
searched  the*  heap  of  dead  bees  and  found  the  queen  I  enclose.  I 
then  took  up  the  driven  stock  which  had  remained  closed,  and, 
opening  the  slides,  suddenly  shook  them  on  to  the  top  of  the  bar- 
hive,  and  put  the  honey-box  over  aU.  Still  the  uproar  ccmtinued, 
and  I  was  faurly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it^  wli^~  my  assistant 
said,  '  Here  are  a  few  bees  on  the  floor,  I  wUl  sweep  them  into  s 
tumbler,  and  you  can  put  them  into  the  hive.'  This  was  done 
several  times  from  the  same  spot  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes,  when  to  my  astonishment  I  saw  a  queen,  and 
put  her  very  carefully  into  the  hive.  In  the  next  fifteto  minutas 
there  was  hardly  a  bee  to  be  seen,  and  all  was  quiet,  no  moia 
fighting  or  uproar,  and  sinoe  that  time  the  bees  have  eaten 
7  lbs.  of  sugar  made  into  syrup  by  just  boiling  2  lbs.  of  sunr  in 
one  quart  of  water,  and  then  adding  a  large  spoonful  of  honey 
while  the  syrup  was  hot.    They  are  fed  with  a  Dottle. 

"  Now,  Sir,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Ligurian  queen  is  in 
the  letter  I  send.  My  assistant  has  been  reading  page  462  of 
Tbe  Cottaob  Gabdbneb,  and  hopes,  that,  like  S.  Amey,  I  may 
be  mistaken ;  but  she  cannot  give  any  reason  for  such  hopes;  so 
to  make  her  mind  easy,  will  you  please  say  if  you  tlunk  the 
enclosed  dead  queen  is  the  Ligurian  or  not  P  I  cannot  possibly 
see  how  it  could  be  the  other. 

**  The  Liffurians  are  a  much  prettier  bee,  and  we  think  nrare 
active  in  their  movements ;  at  all  events,  they  are  fisvoarites, 
and  although  I  have  failed  now,  I  hope  next  spring  to  have 
either  a  queen  or  a  stock  to  try  again  with. 

"  My  bees  are  all  in-doors.  This  hive  has  been  put  to  the 
north,  and  is  in  a  closet  up-stairs  loading  out  of  a  bedroon. 
Their  passage  out  being  under  a  window-frame.  They  are  now 
hard  at  work.  I  saw  above  a  dozen  take  in  pollen  toHctay  in  Ihe 
course  of  half  an  hour,  and  there  is  great  heat  inside  the  hive. 
I  shall  now  feed  slowly,  but  as  the  season  for  breeding  is  over,  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  say  if  it  is  the  Ligurian  or  common  queen  in 
the  hive.  I  put  in  six  very  large  sheets  of  old  comb,  and  I  aoe 
they  have  made  a  good  deid  of  new  comb  in  addition." — J.  N. 

[I  regret  to  say  that  the  dead  queen  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going letter  was  undoubtedly  the  Ligurian.  My  correspondent 
made  a  great  mistake  in  attempting  to  unite  bees  to  his  Ligurian 
stock  so  soon  after  its  arrival.  The  Italians  should  have  been 
set  at  hberty,  and  the  excitement  produced  by  travelling  allowed 
to  subside  before  they  were  introduced  to  strangers.— A  DiTOir- 
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THE  PBOFIT  OF  BEE-KEEPING. 

Soxs  jean  ago  a  bishop  was  holding  hia  first  Tisitation  of  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese  in  a  town  in  one  of  t'ne  midland  counties. 
Amongst  those  assembled  he  soon  discovered  an  old  college 
acqoaintanoe  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
but  whom  be  greeted  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  renewed  friend- 
ship. On  comparing  notes  with  his  friend,  the  bi«hop  learned 
with  regret  that  he  was  still  a  curate  in  a  country  village  at  a 
stipend  of  £100  a-year,  and  that  he  had  a  wife  and  large  family 
to  support.  The  worthy  curate,  howerer,  inyited  the  bishop  to 
spend  a  daj  with  him  before  he  left  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
latter,  not  wishing  to  appear  proud,  accepted  the  invitation. 
On  reaching  the  parsonage  he  was  surprised  to  find  his  friend's 
wife  an  elegant  well-dressed  lady,  who  reoeived  him  without  any 
of  the  embarrassment  which  a  paucity  of  means  too  frequently 
occasions  in  those  who  feels  its  pressure.  The  children,  too, 
were  all  well  dressed,  and  looked  anything  rather  than  as  haying 
suffered  from  the  pinching  pains  of  unappeased  hunger.  But 
the  good  bishop's  astonishment  was  still  greater  when  he  sat 
down  to  partake  of  a  repast  worthy  of  the  traditional  and  cus- 
tomary fare  of  his  order,  and  was  invited  to  *' take  wine"  of  the 
purest  flavour  and  aroma  with  his  fair  and  graceful  hostess. 
Knowing  that  his  friend  was  originally  a'  poor  man,  he  con- 
sidered that  he  must  have  received  a  fortune  with  his  wife. 
After,  therefore,  the  latter  and  the  children  had  withdrawn,  the 
bishop  introduced  the  subjtsct,  by  expressing  a  fear  that  his 
friend  had  gone  to  an  unusual  and  ii^jurious  expense  to  entertain 
him,  and  that  it  would  entail  privation  upon  him  afterwards. 
"  Kot  at  all,"  replied  the  curate,  "  I  can  well  afford  to  entertain 
an  old  friend  once  in  a  while  without  any  inconvenience." 
"  Then,"  rejoined  the  bishop,  "  I  must  congratulate  you,  I  sup- 
pose, on  having  received  a  fortune  with  your  good  lady."  "  You 
are  wrone,  again,  my  lord,"  replied  the  poor  curate  j  "  I  had 
not  a  shflling  with  my  wife."  More  mystified  than  ever,  the 
bishop  resumed.  *<Then  how  is  it  possible  for  you  to  have 
those  comforts  around  you  that  I  see,  out  of  a  hundred  a-year  ?" 
**  Oh,  my  lord,  as  to  that,  I  am  a  large  manufacturer  as  well  as  a 
clergyman,  and  employ  many  thousands  of  operatives,  which 
bring  me  in  an  excellent  living.  If  you  will  walk  with  me  to 
the  back  of  the  premises  I  will  show  you  them  at  work."  He 
accordingly  took  him  into  the  garden,  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  there  was  a  splendid  apiary,  with  a  large  number  of  bee- 
hiret,  the  sonree  of  the  curate's  prosperity.  The  bishop  never 
forgot  the  eiroumstance,  nor  did  he  ever  fail  to  make  use  of  its 
argument;  for  when  he  afterward  heard  some  poor  curate 
complain  of  the  scantiness  of  his  income,  he  would  cut  the 
matter   short    by  exobuming,  "There,  there,  let's  'have    no 

gmmblioff.      Keep    bees,  like  Mr. j    keep    bees,  keep 

beet  V'^{Mark  Lane  JEacpreM,) 


EEBiABKABLE  PKODUCE  OF  HONEY. 
Mbs.  Pabkbb,  of  Sution  Street,  Lewes,  who  has  kept  bees  for 
years,  and  during  1860  was  very  unfortunate  (out  of  three  hives 
onlT  saying  6  lbs.  of  honey,  and  three  sets  of  bees),  has  now 
had  the  wonderful  produce  of  76  lbs.  of  honey  from  one  hive. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  bees  generally  have  been  so 
rery  unproductive  this  year.  They  were  fed  all  the  winter  upon 
sugar  and  honey. 


TBtE  RABBIT  (Lepus  cfniculus)  : 

ITS    HISTORY,     VARIETIES,    AND    MANAGEMENT. 
{Cantimtedfrom  page  490.) 

FEEDINa  BABBITS. 

Tax  soocesa  of  breeding  Babbits  on  a  large,  or  even  on  a  small 
scale,  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  care  taken  to  keep  them 
healUiy — a  state  ind^pensable  to  all  animals  reduced  to  a  state 
9i^  domeatidty.  These  cases  are  the  more  easily  understood,  as 
thia  state  of  confinement  completely  annihilates  many  of  the 
instincts  of  sdf-preservation  with  which  Nature  has  endowed 
the  animal. 

Babbits  are  herbivorous,  and  the  plants,  grains,  and  fruits 
that  may  enter  into  the  composition  of  Babbits'  rations  are  as 
numerous  as  they  are  varied.  All  kinds  of  vegetables— as  carrots, 
paranipa,  beetroot,  artichokes,  cabbage,  endive,  celery,  potatoes 
boiled  or  roasted,  lettuces  when  old  and  run  to  seed  are  best, 


saintfoin,  luoeme,  lentils,  Tctches,  pea  and  bean  haulm  stored 
for  winter,  chicory,  marsh  mallows,  sow  or  milk  thistles,  hare 
parsley,  and  dandelion,  wild  or  creeping  thyme,  pimpernel,  anl> 
seed,  coriander,  and  pepperoient  when  green,  and  &anel,  con- . 
stitute  a  tonic  and  strcnigthening  forage,  which  also  please  the 
animals  but  must  be  given  sparin^y,  bemg  very  exciting  food. 

All  plants,  &o.,  obtained  by  the  weeding  of  ^dens,  omitting 
the  mustard  plant  and  poppy.  Among  frmts  desirable,  are 
apples,  pears,  acorns,  beech  nuts,  &o.  The  leaves  and  cuttincs 
of  all  trees.  AU  titie  aboTe-mentioned  vegetation  may  daU/ 
contribute  to  the  food  for  an  animal  that  will  take  almost  any 
plant  or  TM^etable  if  it  is  administered  properly  and  seasoned 
with  drier  rood. 

Of  the  dry  substanoes  which  form  the  staple  food  for  Babbitt, 
oats  and  baney  are  the  prindpal.  Buckwheat  bruised  is  much 
used  on  the  continent,  but  I  have  never  tried  it  mysdf.  AU 
kinds  of  meal  will  be  found  good  for  them — via.,  barleymeal| 
oatmeal,  middlings,  fine  and  coarse,  poHard,  and  bran.  But  the 
great  object  it  to  giye  them  as  much  nutriment  in  as  small  a 
quantity  of  food  as  possible :  therefore,  the  finer  qualHies  of 
meal  is  the  cheapest  food,  and  must  be  mixed  with  water  to  a 
stiff  mash  and  given  to  them  warm.  Barlejmeal,  oatmeal,  or 
middlings,  mixra  with  boiled  potatoes  is  yery  nutritious  and 
fattening.  Grey  peas  soaked  in  water  till  they  sprout  is  one  of 
the  most  fattening  of  foods  that  can  be  given.  Ooe  handful 
a-day  to  a  full-grown  Babbit  is  sufficient,  and  two  meals  of 
other  food  will  &tten  a  Babbit  in  a  very  short  time.  Lin- 
seed boiled  very  slowly  for  about  two  hours  and  mixed  with 
any  kind  of  meal,  is  the  best  food  to  restore  a  lean  or  an 
emaciated  Babbit  to  condition,  and  it  also  imparts  a  aleek 
appearance  to  their  coats. 

xncis  OF  TBSpnta. 

In  the  morning  at  daybreak,  and  from  eleven  in  the  morning 
till  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  one  hour  before  sunsety  the  Babbit 
leaves  its  burrow  to  seek  its  food. 

The  tame  Babbit  although  not  bom  in  the  warren  retains  the 
same  instinct,  and  it  is  at  the  aame  hours  that  you  see  him 
awake  and  looking  about,  almost  asking  for  its  food. 

OmXQ  OSXBK  VOOD. 

If  dry  forage  is  given  them  indiscriminate  at  stated  timet, 
Tou  most  not  do  the  same  by  green  stuffii.  Ttusj  should  never 
be  given  when  damp  with  dew  or  rain,  because  this  wet  food 
tends  to  cause  meteorisation  or  swellinff  of  the  belly,  and  almott 
always  causes  diarrhcsa,  which  makes  Uiem  thin  and  more  often 
kills  them.  These  diarrhoeas  are  owing  to  tlie  inteslinal  irfi- 
tations,  which  it  is  the  greatest  importance  to  prevent.  During 
long  rains  the  plants  should  be  gathered  the  day  before  the^ 
are  to  be  given  them,  and  by  exposing  them  to  the  aur  to  £scih* 
tate  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  You  eontribote  to  this 
evaporation  by  spreading  the  flpreens  in  thin  layers,  or  placing 
them  on  a  hiurdle.  If  these  means  will  not  suffice,  you  should 
mix  with  some  straw  which  absorbs  the  damp.  If  you  mix  them 
with  hay,  which  is  still  better,  it  prodnoes  the  same  effect,  and 
the  mixture  serves  for  rations.  At  the  same  time  it  it  necessary 
to  avoid  giving  them  greens  that  haye  been  picked  some  days, 
and  through  laying  together  become  fermented,  as  they  would 
hurt  the  l^bbits  seriously. 

nrooNTBNisKCs  07  coNmriTAL  omnir  vood. 
A  too-watery  green  food  given  continually,  and  particularly 
if  the  sorts  are  not  varied,  is  attended  by  graye  inconvenience ; 
the  belly  of  the  Babbit  grows  big,  its  stomach  is  unnaturally 
enlarged,  its  flesh  becomes  soft,  it  becomes  idle,  lymphatic,  and 
is  often  attacked  by  the  tape  worm  which  is  developed  in  strings 
round  the  intestines.  It  has  often  a  liquid  goitre,  and  otmx 
dropsy  show  themselves.  As  we  have  before  said,  the  wild  Babbit 
lives  on  green  food  and  yet  is  vigorous ;  but  we  must  remark, 
tliat  he  has  a  choice  of  food,  not  merely  watery  green  food,  but 
tonic  herbs,  and  that  by  instinct  it  selects  those  plants  that  are 
tonic  and  strengthening.  It  has,  moreover,  the  possibility  of 
exercise,  which  contributes  to  its  Lealth. 

OHAHGB  or  FOOD. 

Like  all  other  animals,  change  of  food  is  neaessary — it  excites 
their  appetites  and  assists  digestion.  This  change  is  more 
necessary  in  the  sedentaries — that  is  to  say,  those  shut  up  in 
hutches,  than  those  haying  the  privilege  of  exercite. 
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VKto  Maiinr  t^M  inmoiftibilitjr  to  ditft^d  the  gl^en  fbdd,  the 
gf«Mer  the  netiiBtofty  lot*  AsMonfiig  it.    Tfai#'til»y  i*oit)|tt4ie  gfwn 

Mttto  dfetebijr,  vftd  ihyiJM',  jrtiBt>*rrirtl,  ^.  Tli%9fe  plants  ftiay 
be  cfilHi*ated  fdt  tfi^  M4«wfde  H-'^ieek  ihew  pltnitft  ilionld  be 
ndked  utidi  o^W  gt^n  fb<MK  9k!t  an  A  seMoiiittg  Mk^radd  ^ 
nffiE»d  ^th  ttHNi}  once  dC  tWiCe  a-w«et. 

BlMnid  BitbMts  cM  fisV^  and  reqnffe  nioi^e  fbod  tfiatl  otbetn  of 
tbli»  Mtoe  tfiie  hlod  (^.-  Is  »  ^tnetil  iHi1«  ft  ift  dufficiettt  tb  gi¥e 
tB^iil  jtiM  what  tbe^  ^ll  eM  at  Hite  med,  altd  il  ^uld  be  U%t» 
tHe^r'l^A  <tff  hUtagi^  timta  tlie)r  itiotild  l^aVe  ifat'lr  food  alKf i«Mte  if. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  Babbits  refuee  food,  flhd  ^ti  find 
th»  pbrtMiii  tbaf  jtm  lalt  Wte  #c%h?el3r  toWched.  The  totnmtrti 
o«^«»fa  i8>,  Hifft  if  %  SIkbbft  bi^il&es  on  hfs  fOodi  &e  WiH  mH; 
tMlbh  H  afUor  $  bM  Ibift  il  afi  (>rrot,  foh*  if^tfa  take  tftaft'  av^iiy 
aitd  ifite  feefch  the  ramft  i«  the  seme.  The  t^e  catme  is  a  loss 
of  kppeHite  effused  Bj  6M  er  a  d^ang^ihenl  of  the  diresfite 
o%aM^  TBe  iqidcftest  War  to  edre  tiketh  ib,  to  gite  a  ^ice  of 
bJ^M  Cr^ipCd  ilt  #aitt  milk,  Hot  nibtt^  than  the  bVead  wiil  soak 
u|»,  atod  hot  too  Wahtit  This  witti  a  ifVie^  wArai  bti^h  atid  a  good 
b^diflg*  Of  ha^  will  iwtort  fte  appetites  of  KabbiDfc  lo  ttieil* 
o#^Qiialjr  fbod. 

&{Ve  dhieflt  di^  food*  anci  always  let  tli^re  be  a  tesiel  6f  efean 
ftt*h  water,  fl^di  which  tTicT  can  drink  whenet er  they  pleaie. 
This  18  coiitfary  to  the  usbal  custom  ;  but  frohi  expeHeUce  we 
can  state  that  it  il  cotidttcite  to  the  health  of  Babbits. 

Many  ways  of  fattening  Babbits  have  beet!  l^ddnilirendcd. 
Nothing  answers  better  than  barleymeal,  oatmeal,  soaked  grey 
peas,  boiled  linseed  mixed  with  meaf ;  but  these  substances  must 
b^tafied.  Od^^cdte  will  ftitteh  Babbits  to  a  great  »iee,  but  the 
dMmlty  ia  to  get  them  to  take  it,  which  is  only  done  by  stating 
them  into  it,  and  by  giTing  yery  little  at  first,  which  should  be 
,  pINIhdM  tod  ihited  With  meal;  the  cake  should  be  placed  near 
tkH'ft-s^  and,  when  wHMq^  can  be  pounded  easily.  Many  wt-iters 
have  asserted  tb»t  if  yOu  gii^e  gfeen  fbc^ci  while  fattenitig  Rabbits 
it  will  defeat  the  object.  I  do  not  adtise  a  large  quantity  of 
green  food,  neither  do  I  adViie  it  tO  be  of  a  too  watery  kind,  as 
cabbage,  &o» ;  bnt  a  rerf  little  good  aromatic  food,  as  dandelion, 
thisilee,  or  8ti|y  pihttt  of  the  sane  fiimtty.  When  these  plants 
ciBB4st  bo  got,  r  wwiki  adTiae  a  little  water  given  onee  a-day, 
Of  to  tM^tekrate  tbe  prOoess  Of  ftiitefninr  m  little  milk  sweetened 
with  sugar.  I  waa  onoe  shown  a  Babbit  of  ll  lba«  weight  that 
had  been  fisttoded  tolely  «n  clover  hay  ahd  milk  sweetened  with 

Xi  aft  mnab  aa  it  liked  to  drink.  I  have  aleo  seen  Babbits 
in  irtt-elisB  ednditioii  that  had  been  bted^  reared,  and  fed 
in  ft  Arawyiaril  «nd  shaMd  with  the  CitttJe,  tmUfr  Imring  green 
foftd)  bay,  atr«W|  Ao.  The  best  agaat  Which  you  can  take  Bdbbita 
to  iftitte  then  ia  from  four  to  six  montlis ;  hariiig  reached  that 
a^  th^  fatten  ob  Bltle^  while  before  tbcTjr  wonkl  not  fatten^ 
hftrittg  tiotbing  Hut  skim  oa  their  bones  ia  consequence  of  their 
gtwstbi  One  shoidd  not  wonder  to  see  them  get  thin  when 
the^  are  young;  one  should  rather  be  uneasy  if  they  grew  too 
fat,  it  being  an  i»Batia«l  state,  and  prognosticates  a  small; 
stiioted  Babbit 

Babbits  should  be  kept  at  all  times  id  clean  airy  habitations^ 
and  you  must  pay  attention  to  those  you  fatten.  Although  much 
exercise  is  not  good  for  thean'  at  this  timej  if  they  were  placed 
for  a  few  hours  a-day,  in  fine  weather,  on  a  piece  of  dry  gravelly 
grt)und,  and  given  a  little  green  food  to  eat.  it  Would  greatly 
odntribute  to  their  healtb.  In  selecting  your  subjects  for  fatt^^n- 
in^,  tl.e  youne  males  should  always  be  sacrificed  before  the 
females,  tney  become  amorous  sooner,  and  their  flesk  always 
loiea  some  of  its  flavonr<^B.  S.  S. 


(ro5« 


) 


In  The  Cottage  GARDBUXi  of  Jan«ai<y  2£nd,  1861,  under 
notice  "  To  CJorrefpondents,"  it  was  stated  in  rt-fereuceto  Guim  a 
Pigs,  that  "  the  doe  breede  when  two  months  old,  and  Las 
from  ten  to  fourteen  30ung  one*  in  one  litter  several  times  a-ytar, 
after  a  gestation  of  three  weeks." 

In  the  following  Number  I  expressed  my  astonishment  af  such 
statetnents,  and  in  reply  to  which  appeared  the  following  nott: — 


''The  number  of  thoif  litterS)  and  the  period  of  g«it»tion  are 
very  powerfully  induenced  by  the  temperature  in  which  the 
Guinta  t'lgs  are  kept.  If  their  hutch  is  itt  a  heated  room,  such 
as  a  Move  or  warm  greenhouse,  tliey  multiply  most  rapidly,  and 
at  a  ituch  earlier  age  than  if  kept  in  a  cold  outhouse.** 

This  discussion  hating  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Darwin,  he 
wished  me  Iry  thC  eipeiiment,  as  he  did  not  think  that  warmth 
could  cause  any  such  ditfdrencC  ih  the  pefiod  of  gestation. 

live  Iblfowing  is  the  result  of  liiy  first  experitnent,  havfeg  ft- 
ceived  four  Guinea  Pigs,  one  boar  fclid  three  sow* .- — 

The  firfet  sow  was  placed  m  a  hutch  oiit-of-dooi^  at  the  liortii 
side  of  the  house,  exposed  to  all  weathdr,  and  where  not  a  ray  of 
sunehine  could  bfe  fek.  She  Went  to  the  boar  oil  Saturday  nft«- 
noon,  May  25th,  and  brought  foHh  foilir  young  ones  On  Sunday 
morttifig,  August  4th.  Period  of  gestation  being  teu  weeks  and  s 
few  hours. 

the  secorid  soW  Was  jJlaced  in  h  hutcb  abd  k^t  in  the  kitchai 
cWmhey-corner,  wheV-e  all  tlW  cOokihg,  Ac.,  was  done,  and  the 
fire  Scarcely  Went  out  at  night.  Her  hutch  was  littered  eome 
inches  thick  with  chafi*,  and  she  laid  basking  in  the  wanhth 
apparehtly  much  enjoying  it.  She  went  to  the  boar  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  June  13th,  1861,  but  she  died  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  the  8th  of  August,  apparently  of  disease  of  the  heart 
^most  likely  brought  on  bj  the  heat.  A  post-mortein  efamins- 
^tion  showed  her  to  contain  fiv^  J'oung  ones  nearly  full  giosn 
and  as  she  had  already  completed  eight  weeks  of  her  gestatios 
this  must  quite  disprove  the  three  weeks*  statement.  * 

The  third  sow  was  allowed  to  remain  loose  in  the  prgeon-loU 
She  had  a  comfortable,  warm-sheltet-ed  lodging,  the  weather  beini 
also  Warih,  but  no  irtificiAl  hdat  Was  applied,  Sbe  went  to  the 
boar  On  Wednesday  ^ftefnoon,  Jidy  31st,  1861,  and  littewd  on 
Monday  ifaoi^ihg,  October  tth.  Her  period  of  gestation  being 
nine  weeks  and  a  Kttle  over  four  days.  She  had  five  yonng 
on^,  two  were  dead,  hnd  the  thrde  living  rather  tmaO.  JIar 
period  of  gestation  bemg  onfy  betvveen  two  and  three  days 
shorter  than  the  first  sow's-,  a  variation  oi  no  particular  amount 

I  should  like  to  hear  if  any  otber  of  your  readers  have  tri«d 
the  same  or  similar  etperiments.  If  I  have  an  opportuni^  I 
will  try  one  by  the  kitchen  fire,  and  the  other  out  of  doora  in 
the  cold  this  Winter,  and  report  the  result  in  due  time. 

i  am  sure  you  desire  to  be  as  correct  as  possible  in  all  your 
stiitements,  and,  therefore,  need  not  apologise  for  troubling  yoa 
with  these  particulats. — B.  P.  BaEirt. 

[We  are  especially  obliged  by  such  communioationa  as  tks 
foregoing.  If  journalists  were  incorporated,  thejr  ought  to  ksfa 
as  their  motto — "Truth above  all  tbinga*" — ^fise.  J.  o»  H-] 


CUE  LETTJtt  BOX 

BoTTLE-FEKOKBS  FOR  BKTm  {A  Ntw  Hmt^.^Vxwn,  Neigbboar  k  8oBi 
Will  gladly  eichange  the  unfortunate  float-feeder  wtiich  waa  seat  ia 
tolstdke.  They  have  na\x  on  ample  supply  of  tottle-teeden  la  beih  tkdr 
eetablishitientB. 

Tami^o  a  noBRE— VlKFoAft  PLANT.-^C^rfeM  itii}ti1^e«— '^ChaiM  Mf  Sf 
vour  readerg  advise  roe  bow  to  tane  a  very  stay  berfce  ia  tke  Slatile,  ail 
how  to  teach  him  to  stand  !  He  will  not  bear  being' baltert^l  or  otbenriie 
fastened  by  the  head  when  I  stop  at  cottage  doors  and  have  to  leave  Um 
out^ide.    Could  I  obtain  a  vinegar  plant  anyWhere?** 

Food  for  a  Covr  '  W.  H.  James). ^It  Sbe  is  to  ^  kept  OB  grass  aafl  toy 
only,  three  acres  ^ill  not  be  to  >  mueh.  Bnt  that  spaev  would  keep  im 
cows,  if  half  an  acre  were  pasture ;  half  an  aerie  and  eight  rmia  wlMStf 
one  quarter  of  an  acre  oats;  and  the  remainder  for  green  food,  sneh  u 
early  rye,  tares,  cabbages,  clover,  mangold  wurtxel,  and  Italian  rye  graia. 
But  thiN  requires  good  spade  husbandry  and  ineeesant  cropping,  wUdilt 
ea^ily  ♦^fftcied  by  the  aid  of  a  good  supcly  of  liquid  mamire.  We  do  not 
know  the  average  producf  per  acre  of  wheat  Id  8mtey :  bat  Of  all  En^aiid 
it  if*  about  ihree  quarterp,Hnd  of  straw  26  oirt.  A  busbtd  of  wbeatlTdghing 
60  lbs.  ) ieldb  48  lbs.  of  flour. 


LOJNDON 


1CABEETB> 


'QcTomtfB  il. 


There  is  a  slight  increase  in4he  valwe  of  Pnnllry*  Trade  ia  soawfAsI 
improved,  and  the  supply  U  hmall.  !*a:^trldge8  are  bccdniing  scarcer, 
and  are  in  t^nnA  dpmjind.  If  th^  *  catber  were  td  be  cold,  re  thtek  tb* 
ordinary  prices  of  tbi*  aouson  of  the  year  wovia  bo  mtH  tfcan  matetalasd. 


Each — «.  d.  s.  d  ' 

Urge  Fowls 3  6  le  4  0 

Sinaller  Fowls  3  0  ^  '^  A 

Chicketis     1  5  „  2  .11 

Dacfcs 3  9  „  2  6 

Geese S  0  „  7  0  I 

PheaMints  2  6  1,  3  S  1 


Eacb— «. 

Orousp    1 

Partridges ...*,  1 

pigeons 0 

H^res 2 

RabbSfet  ^...,,  1 


d.  t,  I. 

0  to  1  e 

4«  1  « 

8  ..  0  9 

6  „  S  0 

4  „  1  » 

6k  »  • 
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WrCKLY    eALENDAW. 


M'nth 


39 

W 

SI 

I 

I 

4 


OCT.  2g-N0V.  4, 18SI. 


1*0  Anthericum  rcYolatnm. 

MesembrfanthemuiuAi 

Tk  j  Agapanthus. 

P  All  Saixts. 

8  '  Autumn  Croeuses. 

S0H  I  23SUNDAT  AmcuTKnriTT. 

M  '  ArbutoB  uAedo. 


Weathbr  kxar  LoNiKMff  m  1860. 


Rain  In  i 


Sun 


Barometer.      Thermom.    Wind.  ,f„che8.'  ^"^• 


30.KM-30.0B4 
80.162-ft0.«0l 
80.141— 8«.034 
80.030-29.974 
80.026-3b.009 
I  80.099-^.088 
i  80.082-89.042 


deR.  deg. 
60— S4 
67-36 
52-38 
55-80 
51—22 
80-22 
45-30     I 


E. 

E. 
N.B. 
N.E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 


I       = 


m.  a 

I  50  6 

52  6 

,  54  6 


VI 


-       '  00 


aeu. 


m.  b. 
37af4 
85  4 
34      4 

IT 

80  4 
28  4 
26      4 


Moon 

GloA 

1 

Eisee 

M«on't 

Day  of, 

andSeU 

Age, 

Sun. 

Year.  | 

m.     b. 

m.    B. 

8      1 

^5 

16    11 

^ 

39      2 

36 

W    14 

80S 

53      8 

27 

16    16 

804 

21m  5 

$ 

16    17 

305 

feets 

16    18 

806 

81  a  4 

1 

l«    18 

307 

38     6 

3 

16    17 

808 

twnpcmturea  of  these  days  are  54.1°  ettd  87.6'  respectively.    The  jrreateut  heat,  67",  occurted  On  the  29th  In  1883 ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  20*, 
on  the  Srd  fn  1848.     Doring^  tite  period  118  days  were  fine,  and  6n  129  rain  Ml, 


COMPOIfNI)  SYSTEM  OF  flEATIl^G. 

•HAl?  about  th^  frosl,  the 
winter,  the  K^iddean  system, 
ike  Polmaise,  and  the  pul- 
moBfury  systems,  the  geo- 
thermal  procew,  the  damp, 
the  dry,  and  the  top  and 
bottom  heatP  Is  this  disease 
of  variegated  plants  the 
effect  of  too  much  or  too 
little  heat  P  Or,  is  it  pul- 
monary, or  is  there  a  pulse 
at  all  in  vegetables  to  be 
deranged  by  accidents,  or 
by  the  hand  of  man  P 
A  bright  article  might  be 
written  on  each  one  of  these  heads,  ^nd  as  many  chapters 
Bfl  would  fill  a  book,  and  not  exhaust  the  Subject  either. 
The  first  part  of  the  subject  is  thus  favourabte  to  us 
and  ours  of  the  flower  gardens.  The  Week  on  which  the 
10th  of  October  came  in  this  autumn,  passed  off  without 
any  signs  of  frost,  and  that  used  to  oe  the  sigh  to  oW 
gardeners  that  there  were  nine  chances  to  one  that  the 
next  six  weeks  would  also  nass  off  without  much  frost,  or 
no  more  of  it  than  to  pincn  Geraniums  without  killing 
them,  and  I  hold  it  to  be  a  natural  fact,  that  old  gar- 
deners and  old  sailors  are  better  judges  of  the  weather 
than  young  philosophers. 

Now,  just  iat  the  moment  I  am  writing  this,  I  am 
fretting  in  the  "  matermls  "  for  a  system  of  heating  quite 
diflferent  from  all  those  just  named — quite  new  in  the 
creations  of  man,  and  yet  embraoiiig  some  of  the  best 
points  in  every  oiie  of  all  the  systems  of  heating  that 
were  ever  applied  to  gardening,  satve  steam  alone ;  bnt  I 
am  not  yet  quite  sure  if  steam  shall  not  be  the  final 
result  of  all  my  labour. 

Itecollect,  I  must  pay  evety  farthing  of  the  cost  out  of 
my  own  pocket,  which  is  but  a  very  snallow  one  indeed. 
Therefore,  what  I  shall  do  now  for  myself  will  be  the 
beat  and  cheapest  thing  that  all  my  experience  will  enable 
me  to  accomplish  with  the  smallest  possible  outlay.  But, 
recollect,  also,  that  I  would  not  recommend  anybody  to 
do  what  I  am  going  to  do  for  myself,  until  the  world  has 
gone  onoe  more  half  round  the  sun,  and  by  that  time 
I  shall  be  able  to  tell  if  I  made  a  good  hit  or  a  fool  of 
myself.  I  mean  to  aeeomplish  the  following  things  if  I 
succeed: — To  have  moist  bottom  heat  to  force  Koses, 
and  to  grew  any  plant  plunged  in  damp  bottom  h^at  up 
to  Oolocasia  metallica ;  m  the  second  place,  to  have  the 
power  of  changing  this  most  agreeable,  mild,  moist 
pottom  heat  into  a  ory  heat,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ; 
in  the  third  place  to  be  able  to  have  dry  top  heat,  half 
dry  top  heat,  or  moist  top  heat,  at  wifl  and  pleasure. 
And  from  the  very  same  apparatus  thus  at  work  to  get 
dry  heat  for  my  pit  plants — that  is,  my  bedding-out  stuff 
and  stuff  like  it,  and  at  the  same  moment  and  by  the 
very  same  ooatrivance  to  have  a  mild  April  afternoon 
temperature  for  a  vinery  over  my  right  worthy  Ss(>erione 
Viae.  Since  Capt.  Hopkins  had  excelled  me  in  outdoor 
No.  31. — Vol..  11.    Nfw  SauiES. 


Grapes,  I  resolved  to  mat(^  him  in  his  conservatory 
Grapes,  Which  were  particularly  good  this  year. 

Since  I  heard  ef  the  first  failure  of  the  Polmatse 
system  of  Iteatiug,  I  have  been  growing  this  system,  imd 
endeavouring  to  ripen  it  in  my  own 'brains.  The  Poimaise 
is  very  nearly  the  system  by  which  the  heat  round  the 
world  is  managed  by  natural  laws.  But  no  one  ever  yet 
succeeded  in  toanaging  the  Poimaise  as  Khture  does  the 
other. 

The  growth  of  this  way  of  heating  was  ^oing  on  just 
that  way  from  the  first,  until  X  sounded  Mr.  Kidd  about 
his  way  of  heating,  and  that  was  a  godsend  .  to  me,  for  I 
made  four  years'  growth  out  of  him  alone,  for  I  see  quite 
plain  that  he  has  gone  the  nearer  to  the  best  plan  than 
all  who  tried  the  Poimaise  law  of  Nature  plan  put  to- 
gether. All  his  system  wanted  to  be  absolute  perfection 
both  in  practice  and  theory,  was  the  not  sucking  back  the 
cold  and  cooling  air  from  the  house,  and  the  lack  of 
moisture  in  the  air  he  supplied  to  heat.  But  then  his 
plan  was  quite  sufficient  for  his  own  wants  at  the  time, 
and  he  succeeded  perfectly  as  fkr  as  he  went.  I  go  a 
great  deal  farther,  I  Poimaise  a  pit  seventeen  lights 
long,  I  top  and  bottom  dry  or  moist  heat  three  lights  at 
one  end  of  the  pit.  Or  at  least  am  going  to  try ;  I  dry 
heat  fourteen  lights  on  the  principle  of  tne  old  flue,  but 
without  smoke,  and  my  vinery  wnich  will  be  18  feet  by 
16  feet,  owing  to  the  situation,  or  nearly  a  cube  of 
18  feet  on  the  side,  will  be  Kiddean  and  Poimaise  to- 
gether. All  this  from  one  small  fire  in  a  roomy  fireplace, 
as  ttU  gardeners  always  recommend. 

From  our  own  pages  I  have  had  a  constant  supply  of 
information,  and  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  fertile 
brains  of  Mr.  Fish,  in  the  matter  of  fires,  and  flues,  and 
pipes,  and  in  their  various  arrangements. 

Well,  then,  under  the  first  three  lights  of  kny  cold  pit, 
at  the  fiarthest  end  of  the  range,  is  a  Kiddean  hot-air 
chamber,  which  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  body  of  the  pit, 
so  to  speak,  the  back  wall  and  the  front  wall  of  the  pit 
being  the  two  sides  of  the  chamber.  A  cross  four-inch 
wall  divides  the  three  lights  from  the  rest,  or  from  the 
other  fourteen  lights,  and  that  makes  the  farthest  end 
wall  of  the  hot  air,  and  the  end  wall  of  the  range  makes 
the  other  end  of  the  chamber ;  the  fireplace,  or  rather  the 
furnace-door  is  flush  with  this -wall,  so  that  the  ash-pit 
and  fireplace  are  all  inside  the  pit.  The  fireplace  is  in 
the  centre,  and  is  18  inches  long,  16  inches  wide,  and 
16  inches  high  in  the  centre.  The  top  being  an  arch  of 
good,  hard-burnt  bricks.  At  the  farthest  end  of  the  fire- 
place is  a  rise  of  three  bricks  to  the  smoke-flue,  which 
goes  in  a  straight  line,  and  on  the  ascent  to  the  farthest 
end  of  the  chamber.  This  is  all  the  fire  I  have,  and  it 
can  be  cleaned  with  a  long  pole  and  a  brush  from  through 
the  fireplace,  M  ithout  disturbing  anything. 

At  the  farthest-off  end  of  the  flue  begins  a  coil  of 
glazed  earthenware  pipes  6  inches  in  the  bore.  The  first 
pipe  is  an  elbow  bend,  the  bent  part  joining  the  flue. 
Here  there  is  a  rise  in  the  draught  the  length  of  the 
bend.  This  pipe  is  turned  i^  the  left,  or  to  llie  front 
wall  cf£  the  pit.  Another  bend  at  the  waU  tiurns  t^e 
NO.C83.— Vol.  XXVI.,  Old  Sehiis. 
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pipes  back  alone  the  front  wall  to  the  end  of  the  arched  fireplace. 
Another  bend  ulows  the  pipet  to  past  across  the  pit  to  the  back 
wall  at  the  fiMthest  end  of  the  arched  roof  over  the  fireplace, 
and  two  more  bends  bring  the  coil  right  round  the  chamber 
and  gently  rising  their  whole  length,  and  the  spaces  between 
them  and  the  flue  in  ike  centre  are  filled  with  rubble.  Orer  this 
space  is  a  foot  in  height  free  from  anything,  then  the  roof  of  the 
chamber,  which  makes  the  bottom  for  the  hotbed  in  the  three 
lights. 

The  roof  is  of  strong  pieces  of  wood  9  inches  epftrt  resting 
back  and  front  on  a  ledge  in  the  brickwork,  and  is  farther 
strengthened  by  a  centre  bearing  a  four-inch  wall,  pigeon-hole 
fiishion  OTcr  the  flue.  This  is  strong  enough  to  carry  a  castle, 
but  inch  slate  bearers  would  be  preferable  to  my  wooden  ones. 
Common  pantiles,  such  as  for  roofing,  is  the  covering  orer  the 
bearers,  and  2  inehes  of  rough  grard  oyer  the  tiles  finish  the 
chamber  most  completely,  and  dry  heat  or  moist  heat  can  rise 
between  the  tiles  and  through  them,  when  they  get  hot,  freely 
enough.  Then  fill  in  a  bed  of  the  cocoa-nut  refuse,  which  never 
dries,  in  place  of  tan,  and  the  three  lights  are  ready  for  hotbed 
work,  fit  for  Phie-Apfdes  if  you  choose,  or  only  mild  enough  for 
Boses  and  Violets  if  you  will  it. 

Now,  for  top  heat  and  for  a  mild  moist  heat  of  about  SO*  to 
90°  in  the  air  within  the  chamber,  which  ought  to  impart  a  heat 
of  from  W  to  Off  to  the  cocoa  stuff  above,  and  to  the  pots 
plunged  in  it. 

Tb9  constant  moist  bottom  heat  which  need  not  vary  5°  in 
two  months,  in  December  and  January,  is  obtained  from  an 
eraporating  zinc  pan  placed  over  the  arch  of  the  fireplace.  The 
sides  or  abutments  of  the  arch  being  carried  up  as  hieh  as  the 
crown  of  the  arch,  and  the  space  filled  in  with  grouted  lime  and 
erarel.  There  is  a  lerel  bed  for  the  evaporating-pan,  and  there 
IS  a  tmp-door  in  the  end  wall  over  the  fireplace  to  fill  the  pan 
and  to  see  how  things  lock  in  the  mist  and  ra^ur  inside,  or  to 
withdraw  the  eraporatin^-pan  or  empty  it,  if  a  drier  air  is 
necessary  to  what  one  is  aiming  at. 

For  top  heat,  three-inch  glazed  pipes  join  to  the  end  of  the 
coil  in  the  chamber,  rise  through  cocoa-stuff-bed  at  the  farthest 
end,  and  pass  on  in  front  and  across  over  the  fireplace,  up  the 
back  wall,  and  out  at  the  rerr  comer  of  the  pit,  and  the  damper 
to  regulate  the  draught  is  a  flat  piece  of  plate  iron  laid  loose  on 
the  top  of  the  pipe  or  ohinmey,  if  you  like  it  better.  -  When  the 
flat  piece  of  iron  covers  the  whole  bore  of  the  pipe,  there  is  no 
draught  and  any  amount  of  draught  from  nought  to  the  capacity 
of  the  bore  of  the  pipe  can  be  given  by  a  move,  and  the  thing 
coiUd  be  regulated  by  a  child. 

The  air  in  the  hot-air  chamber,  if  it  is  intended  for  anything 
I  know  of  in  gardening,  need  never  be  hotter  than  100^  That 
is  the  whole  secret  of  Polmaise.  Oltener  than  not  80°  will  be 
quite  sufllcient,  and  you  may  get  up  thst  degree  of  heat  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  be  sufllcient  to  last  that  evening  and  the 
whole  night,  with  no  disturbance  or  addition  to  the  fire,  pro- 
vided jour  fuel  is  of  a  description  to  bum  in  a  smouldering  way 
with  very  little  draught. 

There  is  a  six-inch  common  unglazed  earthenware-pipe  com- 
municating between  the  cold  part  of  the  range  and  the  very 
bottom  of  the  air-chamber,  at  one  comer,  the  ^k  wall  comer, 
and  there  is  a  two-inch  plain  draining-pipe  communicating  with 
the  hot-air  chamber,  and  running  just  like  a  fiue  all  along  the 
front  of  the  pit,  just  to  keep  out  the  frost  and  no  more.  This  flue- 
pipe  heats,  or  is  supposed  to  heat  my  humble  pit  without  letting 
any  of  the  hot  air  escape  into  the  pit  more  than  if  it  were  smoke. 

The  vinery  which  is  to  be,  abuts  on  the  other  end  of  my  cold 
range,  and  the  hot-air  two-inch  pipe  after  passing  up  through 
the  range  and  heating  it,  discharges  the  hot  air  into  the  vinery, 
just  as  Mr.  Kidd*s  air-flue  does  in  the  conservatory. 

If  the  heat  from  the  two-inch  pipe  is  not  sufficient  for  my 
plants  in  very  cold  weather,  I  can  by  a  sUde  let  in  a  whole 
volume  from  the  air-chamber  at  once,  or  I  can  leave  a  small 
opening  here  and  there  in  the  joints  of  the  two  inch  pipe  for  the 
escape  of  as  much  heat  as  will  be  necessary. 

I  intend  the  air  in  my  hot-air  chamber  to  be  always  as 
damp  as  the  heat  will  hold  in  suspension,  and  I  believe  the 
length  of  porous  earthen-pipes  between  the  hot-air  chamber  and 
the  vinery  will  suck  so  much  of  the  moisture  from  the  air  in  its 
passage  to  the  vinery,  as  will  render  it  sufficiently  dry  not  to 
hurt  any  plants  in  the  vinery.  So  that  instead  of  nsk  from  dry 
air  from  a  common  fireplace,  my  attention  must  be  directed  to 
see  the  air  is  not  too  moist  at  any  time ;  a  pull  at  the  evaporat* 
ing-pan  will  soon  settle  that  question.  D.  Bsjltov. 


CULTUBE  OF  ALOCASIA  METALLICA. 

In  answer  to  "  Amatextb,"  we  have  to  state  that  it  requiici 
as  much  strong  top  and  bottom  heat  the  year  round,  and  u 
much  moisture  in  the  air  all  the  while  as  succession  Pine- Apple 
plants.  But,  like  many  of  the  old  associates  of  the  Pine-A]^ 
plant  in  our  early  Pine-pits,  good  gardeners  can  now  manage 
such  plants  without  bottom  heat,  only  the  moist  air  of  the 
common  stove,  and  that  is  how  tbis  metallioa  is  grown  to  per 
fection  in  the  Kingston  Nursery.  Sixty  degrees  is  about  tin 
average  heat  of  that  stove  all  the  winter  months  ;  but,  of  ooune, 
it  is  down  to  55**  at  times,  when  it  is  very  cold,  and  up  to  6S', 
and  higher,  when  the  sun  plays  on  the  glass.  From  October  to 
the  end  of  March  it  is  best  to  have  such  plants  as  this,  wiUi 
their  succulent  parts,  in  rather  a  dry  atmosphere ;  but  when  they, 
and  this  one  in  particular,  are  growing  in  earnest,  the  air  of  the 
house  cannot  well  be  too  moist. 

All  this  race  like  a  generous  soiL  Such  as  they  use  for  the 
very  best  show  Pelargoniums  is  just  the  very  soil  for  Alocasis 
metallica  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  nursing  compost,  which,  of 
course,  is  always,  and  for  all  plants  more  or  less  sandy,  or  pestj 
and  sandy  together.  A  young  Firefly  Pelargonium  Ukes  pieo^ 
of  sand  and  leaf  mould  with  the  loam  till  it  is  out  of  60-pots, 
and  all  pots  of  that  class,  and  it  is  just  the  same  with  Alooant 
metallica,  and  with  five  hundred  kinds  of  plants  which  stand,  in 
botany,  on  each  side  of  it. — D.  B. 


NOTES    ON    SOME    OF    THE    FBENCH 
NUBSEEIKS.—No.  2. 

MoKSiBiTB  Ajidb^  Lbbot,  Axqweb. 

Whosysb  would  form  his  estimate  of  the  extent  and  import* 
ance  of  the  French  nurseries  from  those  in  Paris  would  be 
greatly  mistaken :  and  therefore,  althoogh  I  have  notes  of  amy 
others  both  of  the  metropolis  and  its  environs  which  I  shall 
hope  yet  to  give,  I  prefer  bringing  before  the  readers  of  Thi 
JoiTBKAL  OF  HoBTiciTLTUBS  a  short  scoount  of  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  nursery  in  the  world — that  of  Monsieur  Andi^ 
Leroy,  of  Angers. 

Angers  is  the  very  paradise  of  French  nurserymen,  and  of 
them  all  M.  Leroy  is  **  the  king."  Situated  as  it  is  in  a  climate 
where  the  more  tender  things  of  the  South  not  only  grow  but 
produce  their  fruit  in  the  open  air,  and  enjoying  a  futility  of 
soil  which  seems  to  be  capable  of  producing  anything,  and  not 
subject  to  the  extremes  of  temperature  (owing  to  its  nearness  Is 
the  ocean)  which  are  experienced  in  the  interior  of  France,  't 
seems  not  only  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  gardening  purposes, 
but  to  have  been  so  appreciated  by  the  French  nurserymen ;  for 
in  the  environs  of  the  town  there  are  upwards  of  600  acres  of 
land  so  employed,  and  of  these  300  are  in  the  occupation  of 
Mens.  Leroy,  whose  object  it  is  to  cultivate  simply  such  thingi 
as  are  capable  of  being  grown  in  the  open  air  in  France;  so 
that,  save  for  the  purposes  of  propagation,  there  are  no  green- 
houses on  the  property,  and  the  productions  of  tropical  climates 
do  not  form  the  subject  of  his  care  and  attention.  To  attempt 
to  give  anything  more  than  a  very  rapid  sketch  of  such  an 
immense  eetablishment  would  be  utterly  useless :  and  therefore 
my  object  will  be  simply  to  notice  those  points  which  most 
forcibly  struck  me  in  the  drive  which  we  took  through  it,  for  to 
walk  through  such  a  nursery  would  be  no  easy  matter,  especially 
as  my  visit  was  paid  in  one  of  the  warmest  days  ever  experienced 
in  France  for  the  season  of  the  year. 

It  is  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Angers,  Nantes,  Ac,  that  the 
Uu^^t  exportation  of  Pears  takes  p^ace  to  Paris,  England, 
Bussia,  &C.  Many  of  the  fine  specimens  of  QIovl  Mcarceao, 
Duchesse  d' Angouldme.  Ac.,  which  we  often  see  in  Covent  Garden 
being  the  production  of  these  places.  The  extent  to  which  they 
are  grown  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  50,000  lbs.  weight 
of  Pears  have  been  sent  from  the  railway  station  at  Angers  daily 
for  the  last  two  months,  and  the  supply  is  by  no  means  y^ 
exhausted.  This  leads,  of  course,  to  the  necessity  of  hsving  a 
large  supply  of  trees;  and  M.  Leroy  has  nearly  500  varieties  of 
the  fruit  in  his  collection,  grafted  either  upon  the  Quince  or 
seedling  Pear  stocks.  He  has  a  large  collection  of  fine  p\ramid<, 
from  which  the  workmen  were  then  gathering  baskets  of  noble- 
looking  fruit.  Some  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  growth  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  the  seedling  stocks  of  a  year  old  were 
4  foci  high,  and  that  those  grafted  the  beginning  of  last  August 
(1860)  were  now  upwards  of  5  feet.    Apples  are  grown  alio  in 
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ft  very  extensire  manner ;  and  there  are  upwards  of  300  Tarieties 
of  Grapes  for  the  table,  none  of  the  wine-making  sorts  being 
inoluded.  In  passing  along  I  noticed  the  Olive  tree  in  a  shel- 
tered spot  in  the  garden  in  full  Irnit ;  also  two  or  three  Tarieties 
of  Malus,  such  as  Torrago  and  baocata  fructu  rhotomagensis, 
abo  having  lai^e  quantities — the  latter  being  those  beautifiillj 
high-coloured  Uttle  Apples  so  daintily  arranged  in  boxes  in 
Oorent  Gkrden,  and  called  sometimes  tadj  Apples.  Here  also 
we  found  the  Pomegranate  in  fruit,  though  small  and  not  ripe. 
On  the  walls  Peaches  were  grown.  Thej  are  grown,  as  I  find, 
Twy  extensiTely  in  Franoe  now  on  the  system  of  •*  Debrueil  j" 
and  oertainlj  it  seems  to  be  one  capable  of  producing  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  fruit  in  the  same  space  ana  in  a  shorter  time 
thim  the  ordinary  method.  It  has,  no  doubt,  been  described  in 
Thb  Joubkal  of  Hobtioxt^tubb  :  and  therefore  I  shall  not 
trouble  your  readers  with  a  repetition  of  what  has  been,  I  dare 
■ay,  better  done  before. 

It  would,  perhaps,  hardly  be  expected  that  a  climate  and  soil 
suitable  for  fruit  trees  would  answer  for  Conifers;  but  the 
peculiarity  of  both  about  Angers  is  that  they  seem  to  answer  all 
bnds  of  trees.  On  entering  the  nursery  there  was  a  fine  specimen 
of  Wellingtonia,  the  stem  of  which  was  I  foot  in  diameter,  and 
it  was  only  six  years  old ;  while  Cedrus  deodara  was  so  luxuriant 
that  trees  6  feet  to  8  feet  high  were  only  sii  francs  a-piece. 
Rhododendrons  flourished  here  too ;  and  the  system  of  propa- 
gating is  that  of  layering  the  bush  down  at  all  points,  and  thus 
producing  hundreds  of  plants  round  the  parent.  This  plan  was 
formerly  adopted  in  England.  Probably  the  most  striking  thing 
in  the  whole  nursery  was  the  immense  number  of  Magnolias. 
These  were  to  be  found  in  all  directions  and  of  all  sizes,  there 
being  upwards  of  25,000  of  them,  chiefly  of  the  yariety  M.  galti- 
Boniensis.  Although  not  so  free-flowenng  as  Lord  Exmouth,  it 
is  much  more  hardy,  and  might  perhaps,  therefore,  be  worthy 
of  more  consideration  in  Engknd.  Standard  trees  8  fbet  high 
were  to  be  sold  hero  for  two  guineas.  A  yery  fine  Cotoneaster 
(nepalensis  ?)  with  large  bright-looking  fruit,  and  Thea  yiridis 
in  bloom  in  the  open  air  and  quite  lutrdy,  also  attracted  our 
attention  ;  and  EUeagnus  reflexa  in  full  bloom  was  yery  fragrant, 
and  perfumed  largely  the  air  around  it. 

In  a  sheltered  nook  on  the  wall  was  growing  a  yery  remark- 
able-looking plant,  which  I  should  think  would  answer  admirably 
for  a  greenhouse  climber.  It  is  not  new,  and  yet  I  think  is 
comparatiyely  unknown,  and  is  called  Phaseolus  caracassa.  The 
buds  are  exactly  like  a  ram's  horn,  twisted  in  the  most  curious 
manner.  It  is  a  papilionaceous  plant,  blooming  in  racemes  like 
the  Glycine  ;  the  colour  white  and  lilac,  and  the  fragrance  of 
it  yery  delicate.  In  appearance  it  is  one  of  the  most  curious- 
looking  flowers  I  haye  eyer  seen,  and  I  think  would  be  a  fayourite, 
aa'  it  seems  easily  grown  and  would  rapidly  coyer  the  rafters 
of  a  house.  Camellias  are  grown  here  on  a  most  extensiye 
soale  in  the  open  air,  tens  of  tiiousanda  of  plants  of  all  yarietiee 
being  found  in  the  nurseries;  the  only  protection  they  eyer 
reoeiye  being  that  of  mats  to  shade  them  from  the  burning  sun. 
But  I  shall  have  more  to  say  of  these  when  giving  a  few  notee 
on  Mons.  Cachet's  nursery,  and  must  conclude  this  rapid  sketch 
with  a  brief  notice  of  what  to  me  was  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting of  all  portions  of  this  yast  establishment — ^the  Rose 
ground. 

It  is,  I  dare  say,  well  known  to  most  of  your  readers  that 
Kons.  Trouillard,  the  raiser  of  Eugene  Appert,  Francjois  I., 
Fran9ois  Arago,  Reynolds  Hole,  &c.,  is  M.  Leroy's  Rose- 
fbreman ;  but  as  his  seedlings  are  cultivated  in  a  piece  of  ground 
near  his  own  house,  I  shaU  not  refer  to  them  at  present ;  but 
the  Rose  ground  was  filled  with  a  large  stock  grafted,  budded, 
&o.,  on  their  own  roots.  So  great  has  been  the  demand,  however, 
tais  year  for  them  from  England,  that  very  few  of  anything  like 
new  Roses  were  to  be  obtained,  and  yast  numbers  of  the  others 
Here  marked  ofi^  as  sold.  There  was  one  point  in  the  cultivation 
of  them  that,  however,  struck  me  as  noyel  and  good.  The 
Kanetti  is  acknowledged  now  to  be  a  very  valuable  stock  for 
itrong-grovring  Roses ;  but  in  the  case  of  many  of  not  so  vigorous 
•  constitution,  the  bud,  not  having  sufficient  vigour  to  receive 
the  sap  of  the  stock,  becomes  soon  overpowered,  or  else  a  vast 
qoantity  of  suckers  are  thrown  up ;  whue  often  the  Dog  Rose 
obtained  from  the  hed^  has  not  sufficient  root  to  impart  vigour 
enough  to  the  Rose.  To  meet  these  difficulties  it  is  the  custom 
at  this  establishment  to  sow  the  seed  of  the  Bog  Rose,  and  to 
gnft  low  down  on  the  seedling  plant  those  varieties,  such  as 
Msdame  Furtado,  Ac,  which  are  not  of  the  vigorous  constitution 
that  others  have.    I  cannot  but  think  that  this  affbrds  a  useful 


hint  to  us  in  England ;  and  doubtless  the  Rose  itself  would  root 
and  thus  become  almost  on  its  own  roots,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  would  be  more  long-lived  than  if  on  the  Manetti  I 
found  that  some  sorts  which  are  regarded  as  fine  in  England  are 
not  well  thought  of  here,  and  vice  versa.  Reine  des  violettes 
being  considered  fine,  and  Duo  de  Cazes  good  for  nothing; 
while  some  seem  to  come  equally  fine  in  botn  countries.  It  is 
the  same  in  evenr  kind  of  flower ;  I  saw  at  Mons.  Rougiere- 
Chauviere  some  of  our  finest  Dahlias  most  complete  rubbish. 

I  cannot  close  this  notice  without  alluding  to  the  most  kind 
manner  in  which  everything  was  shown  to  me  (as  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Standish's)  by  Mons.  Bai>tiste  De^ortes,  M.  Leroy*s 
partner,  or  to  the  hospitality  which  I  received  at  the  house  of 
M.  Leroy  himself.  One  rarely  meets  with  one  so  full  of 
anecdote  and  lonhommie  ;  and  surrounded  as  he  was  by  a  family 
whose  names  are  well  known  to  us  as  Rose-growers — ^his  son-in* 
law,  M.  Eugene  Appert,  and  his  grandchildren,  Meede.  Thereee 
and  Marguerite  Appert,  with  hu  aged  mother-in-law,  it  was 
a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  afitectionate  intercourse  of  four  gene- 
rations, and  gave  me  a  most  favourable  view  of  French  country 
life.    I  shall  ever  retain  a  lively  recollection  of  one  of  the  most 

fleasant  and  interesting  yisits  I  ever  made ;  and  shaU.  be  glad  if 
have  made  what  I  saw  anyway  useful  to  your   readers. — 
D.,  DecU, 


TREATMENT  OF  OLD  VINES  IN  A  VINERY. 

I  HATB  this  summer  changed  my  residence,  and  at  my  new 
place  there  are  two  yineries,  with  which  I  am  rather  puzzled 
how  to  proceed.  Hie  preyious  owner  and  occupier  of  my  house 
and  gardens,  looked  after  the  vineries  himself  as  an  amateur ; 
and  I  hear  that  for  years  past  he  has  allowed  the  Vines  to  bear 
the  heaviest  crops  he  oould  possibly  get.  The  Vines  are  natu«^ 
rally  feeling  such  overcropping,  particularly  as  the  border  is  a- 
very  insufficient  one  at  the  best,  and  indeed,  how  the  Vines 
haye  borne  such  large  crops  as  I  am  told  they  have,  is  to  me  a 
mystery  with  such  a  border. 

The  Vines  are  White  and  Ghrizzly  Frontignans,  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Black  Tripoli,  White  Sweetwater,  a  large  white  Spanish 
Ghrape  (I  think),  in  all  seven  or  eight  Vines  in  each  house.  The 
Vines  have  hem  trained  each  with  three  equally  large  leading 
stems,  so  that  the  whole  surfisce  under  the  glass  is  equaOy  covered 
all  over  with  leading  shoots.  This  proves  yery  bad  for  nlant 
growing,  as  it  excludes  anything  like  a  good  amount  of  light 
to  the  plants  below.    This  is  one  of  my  difficulties. 

The  border  is  a  miserable  one.  It  is  only  about  4  yards  wide, 
from  the  fr^nt  of  the  houses  to  a  hard  gravel  walk,  and  it  is 
nearly  fiat ;  very  little  slope  fix>m  the  front  of  honses  to  the 
walk.  The  bther  day  I  made  my  man  dig  holes  opposite  two 
or  three  of  the  Vines,  but  on  this  far  side  of  the  gravel  walk, 
about  a  yard  into  the  vegetable-bed  beyond,  and  at  a  depth  of 
18  inches  to  2  feet,  we  came  to  numerous  fibres  of  Vine  roots, 
none  thicker  than  a  crow-quill,  but  many  of  them  clearly  showing 
that  the  Vines  had  travelled  right  under  the  gravel  walk,  and 
into  the  vegetable-beds  beyond. 

Now,  what  I  wish  to  know  is,  how  best  to  proceed  to  renoyate 
the  boiler.  If  I  confine  the  bones,  manure,  &c.,  to  the  present 
border,  I  am  afraid  the  points  of  the  roots  are  mainly  in  the 
bed  beyond.  If  I  moye  the  gravel  walk  further  back,  and  dig  up 
the  present  gravel  walk,  I  am  afraid  of  exposing  and  injuring  the 
Vine  roots  beneath  it,  and  if  I  do  not  do  something  to  keep  the 
Vine  roots  from  wandering  further  still  away  in  the  beds 
opposite,  I  shall  never  know  where  to  have  them,  and  where  to 
apply  stimulants.  What  would  you  advise  ?  The  border  must 
remain  nearly  flat ;  a  slope  cannot  be  got.  The  houses  haye  a 
due  south  aspect,  and  are  in  a  warm,  dry  soiL  The  Vines  are 
remarkably  free  from  disease.  They  haa  large  .crops  (far  too 
large)  left  on  this  year,  and,  consequently,  the  Ghrapes  have  been 
small,  and  not  coloured  well,  and  the  Vines  evidently  want  a 
thorough  root-refreshing. 

Would  you  also  advise  how  many  bunches  are  enough  to 
allow  each  Vine  to  set  ? 

Can  I  this  autumn  safely  cut  away  from  each  Vine  all  but 
one  leading  shoot,  so  as  to  train  them  on  one  and  not  three  ? 

The  house  that  is  usually  forced  first  has  good  flue  heat 
sufficient  to  heat  well ;  the  other  house  has  only  small  hot-water 
pipes,  just  enough  to  keep  out  frost. — G.  R.  V. 

[From  all  you  state  we  should  decidedly  say.  Leave  well 
alone.    Most  nkeiy  the  roots  have  got  something  nice  below  the 
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gravel,  ▼all(.  Xf  the  ancTaoe  soU,  on  the^  old  border  is  exhuiuted, 
add  •  UhIo  fresh,  after  removing,  all  the  old  you.  can  without 
ii)juring  tbe  roots.  Tour  thinning  out  the  shoots,  and  thinning 
out  the  bunches,  iriU  cause  more  strength  to  be  thrown  into 
the  bunches  left;  but  ^growing  of  vines  and  plants  must 
ever  be  matter  of  compromise,  u  one  Vine  stem  is  left  to  a 
rafter — sa/  4.  fctet  ap»rr,  and  ftne  bunches  are  wanted,  irom  nine 
to  fourteen  bunchee  maj  be  taken.  Most  likely  you  mi^  have 
twenty,  to  fort^  from  the  difftgrent  stems.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
a#  wall  to  leave  one  stem  the  whole  length,  and  one  more  half 
tlie  length  the  first  season,,  reducing  the  number  to  one  stem 
idtorwards.  The  roots,  be  assured,  in  such  circumstances  ^ 
jf>\i  describe  will  look  after  themselves,  and  if  not  deeper  than 
you  state,  will  neither  cause  want  of  colour  nor- want  of  sweUing. 
Try  one  year  i|t  any  rate,  and  if  that  does  no&  please  them> 
renovate  the  border  and  lift  the  Vines,  and  keep  them  to  the 
desired  width  if  you  deem  that  desirable.] 


CINERABIAS  BLOOMING  PREMATUBELY. 

T  HATE  some  fine  laree  Cinerarias,  this  year's  o^hoots,  and 
thej  are  showing  bloom-buds.  Unfortunately  my  greenhouse 
has  very  little  sun  from  Norember  till  February.  Would,  you 
advise  me  to  pinch  the  buds  out,  to  throw  them  b&ck?  I 
intead  keeping  the  greenhouse  about  45°  in  the  winter,  but  am 
afraid  the  bloom  will  not  expand  without  sunlight. — J.  A.  F. 

[Fou  had  better  pick  out  all  the  forwardest  and*  let- them 
Hiom^  Xbe^  Mist-  nip  ofl^  aoy  inei(«i«at,  buds ^aod  repot  iiv  Uirger 
pota«  Whene^err  Cinefanasr  QjX  their- pots  vfith  roota'Avd  g(St 
matied)  they  will  tbrowr  up  fi««ey*«tenieiK  vidietherlbe  phmt^be 
in  small  60'«  o»  largA  12*e*  M  the  heat  j«u  ppeak.  o^  th« 
flowera  will  open  nicely.  You  mus^keep  the  later  planta  tl  the 
coldest  end»  ftod  it  woujld  he  a«.wFellif  the  poU^eloodLoB  ditnp 
moss.] 


JSYCAMOBES    UNHEALTHY— MAKINO  A 
CABBTAOB  ROAD. 

About  twenty  years  ago  a.pUmtationwM  turned  into  a  gai^mt 
Several  trees  r were  left  stajsding,  and  ;Bome  of  them  being; &U  and 
blender  were  bound  with .  iron  to  k^p  the>  s|«ns  (two  or  three), 
together^  The  iron  appears  to  injure  the  trees,  m  the  leayea 
fnm  yellow  very  early,  and  the  toppiost  brench«i  are  leafiesa. 
Ihe  bark  has  overlapped  the  iron.  Can  I  save  the  treea  by 
taking  off  tlie  iron  bands,  cutting  away  the  bark  which  has  g)Mwn 
oyer  them,  oir  would  th,is  weaken  the  trees  too  mjuch,  or  other 
wise  injure  them  ?     The  trees  are  all  Sycamores* 

Please  to  inform  me  how  to  make  a  good  carriage  road.  I 
'•an  get  cJialk,  sandstone,  gravel,  and  sftpd.  My  soil  ia  a  ligbt 
loam.r— G-.  B. 

[We  fear  there  is  something  else  the  matter  with  your  trees 
than  merely  being  iron-hound,  although  that,  doubllMS^  dees 
some  harm,,  and  we  caanoi  well  understand  why  it  was.  donei; 
but  Nature  is  so  accommodating  aa  to  cause  the  swollen  parte  <^ 
the  wood  above  and  below  the  band  to  unite  uid  grow  over  the 
Jigalure.  This  is  often  seen  in  young  trees  that  have  been  tied 
lip  to  a  etake  and  the  tie  net  looeened  in  time.  Perhaps  your 
trees  are  suffering  at  the  roots.  Examine  them  and  see  if  thmre 
i»re  any  leaky  gas-pipes,  or  has  any  pemicioue  chemical  substance 
come  in  contact  with  them.  Generally  speaking,  the  Sycamore 
is  one  of  the  most  hardy  of  all  forest  trees,  and  not  pauticular  as 
to  situation.  If  you  cannot  find  out  anything  at  the* roots  yon 
might  take  off*  the  bands  if  you  can  do  so  without  cutting  away 
much  of  the  newly-ewoUen  enlargement ;  but  if  you  cannot  get  it 
out  conveniently,  merely  cut  it  in  two  in  one  or  more  places,  and 
hIso  reduce  the  head  by  cutting  away  some  of  the  more  sickly 
branches,  or  you  may  out  it  off  entirely,  making  a  sort  of  pollard 
of  it.  Karly  in  the  autumn  is  the  best  time  to  cut  Sycamores, 
Hs  they  bleed  much  wlien  cut  in  February  or  March.  If  your 
trees  do  not  show  signs  of  improved  health  next  year,  write  us 
flgain,  stating  more  particulars  as  to  situation,  and  if  you  be 
injured  in  any  way  by  factory  smoke  of  a  poisonous  kind — that 
from  soda  being  very  obnoxioua  to  vegetation* 

You  may  make  a  good  carnage  road  of  the .  materials  you 
Ttame,  bj  not  excavating  the  lime  nK>ra  than  3  incites  or  4  inches, 
find  if  it  be  in  the  least  inclined  to  be  wet,  let  the  foundation 
Hiightly  incline  to  the  centre,  and  run  a  drain  there,  filling  all 
«hove  it  with  rubblo  stone.     Break  the  standstone  to  the  usual 


size  of  road  metal,  and  lay  it  on  quite  to  the  height  of  the  tor 
edging,  and  i?pon  that  lay  on  aome  hard  gravel  that  hae  had  all 
the  finer  sandy  matter  sifted  from  it,  as  the  top  edgee  q(  the 
sundstooe  will  grind  down  with  the.  earriagp  wheeds  to  make  the 
road  smooth,  only  you  nm^t  recollect  that  aH  depends  on  the 
hardness  of  the  gravel  fjot  making  a  firm  good  road.  Sbfter 
material  cuts  ao  with  tho'  wheels.  Many  gravels  are  flinty,  hnt 
when  hard  gravel  is  not  to  be  had,  other  hard  stone  broken  voy 
fine  anawers  quite  at  well.  We  haye  seen  tome  suoh  atones 
broken  by  the  inmates  of  union  workhouses,  and  sold  at  a 
cheaper  rato  than  could  he^btained  in  any  other  way.] 


THE  PSACH  TEfiSS*  AT  THE  (DSYSTAIkPAJLi/^£ 
SHOW, 

WITH  OTHEB  BB1CABK8  OIT  OSCHABD-HOirSBe. 
Bt  an  oversight  I  was  not  aware  that  the  few  strajnotett 
had  made  on  the  late  Crystal  Palace  Show  and'its  gardening  had 
been  received  with  so  much  animadversion  by  one  or  your  readers 
until  it  was  too  late  to  reply  by  last,  week's  publication.*  I 
~now,  however,  endeavour  to  reply,  to  some  of  his  somewhat 
personal  observations,  which,  compel  me  to  be  more  egotlsticd 
than  I  otherwise  woiUd  be,  and  which  I  hare  endeavoured'  as 
far  as  possible  to  avoid.  But  as  the  matter  of  orohard-hooM 
cultivation  of  treea  in  pots  is  engrossing  considerable  attention  at 
the  present  titne,  it  is  to  the  general  reader  that  I  now  address 
the  following  remarks,  leaving  *' A  Constabit  ReadeB'"  to  fbnn 
his  own  conclusions. 

My  acquaintance  with  Peach  trees  in  twelve-inch  pots  eom- 
menced  about  1831.  How  long  prior  to  that  date  they  had 
been  cultivated  in  that  way  1  cannot  say,  but  at  the  date  I  men* 
tion  they  were  regarded  as  novelties,  but  not  new ;  and  although, 
I.  need  hardly  say,  I  had  not  the  charge  of  any  at  that  early  ttne 
of  my  life  Ihadjt  fair  share  of  the  management.  The  culfiration 
at  that  tin^  being  to  place  the  trees  in  any  glass  house  that  was 
light  enpugh,  and  .when  there  was  room  for  them  (and  glass  hooiss 
in  those-  days  were  not  so  plentiful  as  now)  and.the  usual  atten* 
tion  in  watering,  syringing,  disbudding,  and  the  like  being  gone 
through  at  the  proper  time,  the  trees  were  set  out  of  doors  in  s 
sunny  sheltered  place  some  time  before  the  fruit  ripened,  and  a 
crop  of  fruit  precisely  of  the  same  character  as  the  majority  ct 
thai  obtained  now  was  the  general  result,  which  was  that  of 
their  being  about  two-thirds,  or  say  three-fourths,  of  theis 
proper  siie. 

I  may  further-  inform  the  general  reader  that  at  the  time  ^ 
trees  were  set  out  in  the  sun,  the  pots  were  neatly  bound  round 
with  hay  or  strawbands  to  keep  them  moist — a  plan  that  is  now 
met  in  plant  culture  of  other  kinds  by  inserting  the  pot  in 
anoth(\r  and  larger  one;  but  the  pains  taken  to  bind  these  straw- 
bands  neatly  around  the  pots  formed  a  job  which  young  men 
were  proud  to  show  their  skill  in,  much  the  same  as  th^  now 
do  in  a  due  distribution  of  sticks  and  string  in  a  specimen  plant. 
But  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  (for  I  do  not  remember  an^ 
other  fruits  attempted  to  be  so  growu  in  pots)  were  seldom,  if 
ever,  to  be  compared  with  the  medium-class  fruita  obtaiiud 
from  trees  grown  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  certainly  never 
approached  /ruit  of  a  first-class  kind;  and  the  same  mayjqstly 
be  said  now. 

Aa  orchard-houses,  on  what  is  called  the  improved  prinoipl^ 
have  existed  for  some  years  without  in  any  one  instance  that  1 
have  heard  of  producing  fruit  from  trees  in  pots  that  was  fit  to 
compete  at  a  horticultural  show  with  those  grown  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  against  walls  or  in  Peach-houses,  and  at  the  most 
important  fruit  show  in  England — that  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
some  trees  sent  there  for  exhibition,  and  occupied  a  prominent 
position  on  the  tables,  are  pronounced  by  "  ACk)KSTAKT  Reastsa* 
at  pag9  498  as  *'  poor  specimens  of  orchard-house  culture,  an^ 
ought  not  to  have  bad  a  place  in  the  Exhibition'* — a  dispasage- 
ment,  by-tlie^by,  ten  times  worse  than  what  I  said  about  them 
and  one  which  tends  more  to  confirm  .what  I  have  before  said  d 
the  inutility  of  Peach  trees  in  pots,  excepting  for  purposes  rf 
novelty,  than  "  A  Constjl^it  Beadbb,"  perhaps,  intended  it  tP 
do  ;  and,  as  one  of  those  who  like  to  see  a  Peaoh  larger  thana 
Green  Gage  Plum,  I  thank  him  for  pointing  out  how  snull 
those  were  that  were  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  At  tba 
same  time,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  grower  to  say  that  the  trees  hid 
an  excellent  crop  of  fruit  on,  and  ^bowed  aa  good  an  ^xampls^ 
gardening  as  anything  there. 
•  By  an  ov«rsigbttha  pnbtteatioaof  this  kaa  bsen  deUKd«^Ki^  J*  <»^ 
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AlOlbt]^  I  hwt  tro  l^feftt  pi^^Tttrtfin  t6  Mke  tHftShnC^f  of  ft 
tttyeUei*,  I  g6nertAly  tatnWe  OT€ir  Uonwe  kunidfed^  df  tnilei  eiicli 
yeat,  atid  ftm  not  yet  too  oM  to  l€«i«ii  fttiydithg  tii*M  or  new, 
And  I  ttifcy  tfell  *«  A.  CoirsiTiKT  ItXADtai "  that  I  wonlJ  igom  gvod 
lofcg  distance  to  see  a  dottm  teally  good  fruit  on  ^4  twjo  ouctrpy- 
in|  a  pot  only  of  the  iftee  of  tiiose  exlrfbfted  aft  ttie<5t^rftal  ^Palace. 
t  do  not  tfant  to  s^  potted  trees  i^tanding  on  t^  gr^tfnd  with 
their  *oots  oectipyin^  Xhkt  ^otmd  hj  all  directfons.  Snoh  fruit* 
are  not  gro%n  on  pottod  pliifnts  ttny  more  tiian  some  Grapes 
exhibited  at  "a  cotinti^  show,  -and  jnstfy  di»quaKfleA  by  the 
i"udge8,  as  detailed  inTHB  JotmirAL  op  ftoirrictTiitintK  >k  ihort 
lime  ago.  !Biit  I  beliete  the  trees  exhibited  at  theOmtal  Palace 
to  have  hadtio  ^*  ground  assistance,^'  and  as  objects  of  bultivation 
they  deserve  every  credit ;  certainly  more  than  "  A  Cokstaut 
BeIdkr  '*  (and  he,  too,  an  advocate  fbr  potted  trees)  gite^  them. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  mode  ol growing  Beaches,  I  saw  nothing  about 
them  but  what  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  costly 
and  uncertain  way  of  obtaining  fhiit ;  and  Ihowgh  -Jt  Mity  ttot  be 
quite  so  "bad  tia  Ihe  Irishman's  honse  that  tvfts  bad  to  *<^th  when 
turned  out,  and  When  rtrught  good  ibr  notfiirtTe,  ttfll  ^t^chw  and 
)!(eotarines  grown  in  pots  of  a  sire  that 'one  man  eati  tnove  about 
lias  a  much  closer  reseniblance  to  the  two  faults  of  the  poor 
Irishman's  horse  than  is  often  adtbStted.  ThOI^  hfcVittg  enthu- 
siastically entered  into  the  growing  of  Wich  trees  and  fotffld  it 
fail,  have  naturally  enough  «n  aversion  to  pt/Mftrti  '*h*ir  ti^ant  of 
success,  and  their  isilence  malc^s  the  few  sticoeifsfhl'OAiJs  Ibe  taiOre 
Tehement  in  praise  Of  their  hobby. 

Let  MS  now  take  a  vievf  df  an  oitehard-'hOcnie  in  tfnitti^  Iftio'de 
t>f  cultivation  ;  trees  {Wanted  Out  and  allowed  to  asftOKne  li^^Oertain 
amount  of  bueh-llke  character,  and  we  are  'tOM  th*^  'bear  well, 
and  the  fruit  is  good,  ^his  I  have  not  the  Infest  Vlonfct  Of^On 
the  contrary,  I  have  seen  Pcafch  -and  Nectarines  in  exactly  the 
game  condition  twenty-nitte  years  ago.  A  leafn-Vo  Itonse,  not 
called  by  the  ambiguous  name  of  **  orcfhard-hottse,"  bdt  ijfcnply  a 
'•*  Peach-house,"  had  frees  trained  against  tlie  back  wall  in  the 
usual  way;  and  in  the  front  ttees  were  planted 'and  trained  (if 
the  little  pruning  and  tying  tliey  received  cOtiW  be  csdled  (Gain- 
ing) in  the  bush  fashion.  The  house  l)emg  a  toldtmbly  wide  one 
With  glass  in  front  allotted  tills  to  be  done  pretty^ell,  and  the 
trees  l>ore  as  well  as  trees  in  a  general  Way  (fid  bear.  Hotv  long 
'beforel832  this  ho^se  had  been 'so  occupied  T  cannot 'tfay,  but 
the  gardener,  who  was  fast  merging  on  seventy  years  of  age,  spoke 
of  his  father  having  liad  better  drops  than  ever  he  had  had : 
*  nevertheless,  he  did  not  adtni^e  the  wild  appearance  the  trees 
had,  and  often  wished  for  a  front  trellis,  as  it  1*as  necessai^  to 
'stick  in  stakes  hdre  and  thei^  to  tie  an  UrtHily  bramch  down  ^a 
^little,  and  another  branch  being,  periiape,  Wed  to  that  one, 
The  appearance  was  not  nice,  attd  the  trees  behig  Old,  perhaps 
twenty  years  Or  more,  it  was  nOt  eaiy  without  %d6h  tying  to 
present  anything  like  a  healthy  centre  at  all  timfes.  GultlvatOTs 
dating  back  from  1839  may,  perhaps,  think  different^,  and  it  will 
be  fortunate  for  them  if  they  can  avoid  the  evil  heire' spoken  of, 
and  continue  to  have  succesiiflil  crops  and  healthy  troes  for  a 
period  of  half  the  extent  of  those  t>f  the  oW  gardiftnerl-almde  to. 

Having  detailed  what  fruits  were  grown  in  yeats  gone  by  in 
precisely  the  manner  noW  ad  vised  by  ofchartl-house  revolu- 
*tioni3ts,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  nf  hat  I  nevt'r'saw  Attempted.  I 
Yierer  saw  Pears  Or  PlOras  so  grown.  I  have  sete  Apricote,  and 
I  believe  Plums  worked  on  the  Peach,  but  it'was  ortly^^by  May  of 
trial,  and  I  think  was  not  succcssfol;  but  Cherrt^s  have  been 
'certunly  grown  in  pots  from  a  very  remote  period.  An  old 
'Archduke  Cherry  Was  otfce  pointed  out  to  ftae  which  had  wit- 
teOesed  tlie  passing  away  of  several  generations,' and  which  tradi- 
tion reported  its  having  originally  occupied  a  flower-pot ;  but 
'Whether  so  or  not,  some  of  the  early  nnnibers  of  Loudon's 
***  Ghardeners'  Magazine,"  published  in  1825  and  sub»«eqnently, 
"tiiehtion  instances  of  success  and  falltfre  in  that  way  of  cnltivat- 
iiigCherries,  both  being  commonthe'n  as  well  ay  now. 

That  this  need  not  be  further  alluded  to,  I  may  also  add  that 
In  years  gone  by  I  never  saw  a  glalis  hotlse  Iresling  on*  a  bedge  as 
a  foundation,  as  is  reported  to  b^  the  calse  "now  in  sOtfre  places, 
brick  or  stone  work  being  In  every  iti«tant»,  that  Came  under  my 
knowledge  an  indispensable  poHiOn  of  tiich  litructiires.  I  do 
not  here  find  any  fault  of  the  means  made  iiFe  of'to  construct 
^ass  houses  cheaply — on  the  cohttrary,  I  admire  tftich  as  are  in 
reality  cheap;  or,  in  other  WOrds,  such  Us  "tore'-aftei^'a  lAlpse  of 
years  proved  to  be  so,  as  we  all  know  it-  is  tfofevefrjrtWng^  which 
yiOflls  little  money  that  is  cheap,  in  the  t^e  luittse  of 'wOrds, 
Aether  such  articles  be  clothing,  frirziittire,  or  g^t  hOuM^-- 
tame  alohe  tries  them  alL 


^o  thoM  who  hate  paid  muc^  attention  to  gardening  matters 
the  last  (|uartor  of  a  century  or  moro,  it  is  nc^ess  to  a^  how 
nany  objects,  or  things  strongly  urged  at  certain  thnes,  have 
fallen  into  oblivion.  Some  time  atter  the  first  mon^ly  gar- 
dener's periortical  that  came  into  existenee,  edited  by  Mr.  (now 
Sir  Joseph)  IPaxton,  and  Mr.  Harrison,  orchards,  in  miniature, 
were  strongly  recommended  by  aome  enthusiast  that  way,  imd 
ptdiures  of  Ap{^e,  ^ear,  and  other  fruit  trees  bearing  bbsheb  of 
frtti:  withhi  the  easy  t^acfa  of  a  diUd  were  presented  to  view ; 
and  Buoh  Ifte  orchards  were  recommended  as  very  good  adjuncts 
to  dining-rooms,  where  the  company  could  wa&  out  and  partuke 
of  the  delicious  fruit  fresh  fr^m  the  tree.  This  luxury  is  so  Sfar 
short  of  the  one  offered  to  notice  at  the  present  day,  inasmuch  as 
the  present  temptation  has  the  advantage  of  a  hou«e  covered 
with  glass.  This  "very  Ihie"  state  of  things,  howetitr,  like 
most  other  pleasant  illusions  had  but  a  short  duration,  and 
miniature  orchards  in  a  slioit  time  ranbhed  into  Mill  more 
diminutive  proportion,  having  previously  reduced  the  purses  of 
their  advocates  in  like  manner.  The  only  vestiges  I  have  seen 
of  these  no^ties  vmt  one  near  BoHon,  in  'ijanoMhire,  where 
a  large  space  in  a  garden  was  covered  over  with  wirework,  to 
exclude  birds,  which,  like  all  other  baser  members  of  the  creation, 
w«e  to  be  denied  adnrfttanco  to  i^  paradise  of  horticulture. 
Untertottately  from  some  caose  that  the  maker  never  ^ipected, 
^e  treefc  would  not  pTMr  and  prodnce  fruit,  and  the  large  wire 
cage  was  all  but  empty  when  I  saW  it  swne  three  or  four  years 
ago.  Orchard-houses  are  certainly  better  than  this,  and,  if  in  the 
Imnds  of  a  gardener,  he  is  sure  to  make  them  useful  one  way  or 
another  ;  if  Peach  trees  tehise  to  *ear  respedable  fruit  in  pots 
he  -#511  Ifum  tliefh  out,  *ttd  they  w^  then  do  so  I  have  w)  aottbt. 
Only  give  him  the  house  and  he  is  sore'  to  tarn  it  to  atiCouiit ; 
otily  1  would  advise  those  ^out  erecting  wne  not  to  %e  ttoo 
vparitfg  in  expense  at  first  cost;  nOt  to  lay  the  ^tes  xsr^afllon 
the  -naked  ground,  but  to  have  brick  or  stone  foundation  of  some 
kind  ;  and  better  still  if  they  contrive  tolittve  this  foiMdiition  1o 
consist  of  pilbr»,  so  as  to  allow  the  toots  of  trees  phrirted  inside 
to  pass  through ;  timber  posts  may  'do,  but  if  w^  done  tnmit  be 
more  expensive  than  brick,  and  ItatCh  or  ScfOtoh  Fhr  trees  of 
6  inches  or  8  inches  in  diameter,  laW  in  -such  places  tiot  ti  day 
longer  than  they  will  do  elsewhere,  which  at  the  outside  lOay  ho 
some  half*do2en  years. 

In  taking  a  view  of  other  whims  to  'wWch  hortictdture,  in 
common  with  everything  else,  haa  been  guilty  of,  one  of  ttie'^At 
projects  the  introduction  of  Cheap  glaas  brought  into  vieiv  was 
ghiss  Walls.  These  costly  ^pendages,  however, -soon  grfveway, 
and  by  degrees  expanded  themaelves  into  fnll-ftCEed  houses,  to 
which  heatinjg  could  be  applied.  Pnrit  in  baskfctfals  Was  i-pre- 
dieted  from  such  transparent  walls ;  but  John  Bull  after  -the 
first  impression  could  not  aee  it,  and  glass  walls  are  «s  Yate  as 
miniature  orchards. 

As  years  rolled  on 'revolutions  in  other  departments  wete 
threatened,  and  Spergula  pilifera  Was  expected  to  drive  evtty 
inch  of  turf  froUi  our  lawns;  and  a  noblemau  once  told  me, 
in  serious  earnest,  that  he  feared  if  this  Spergula  was  to  get 
anything  like  a  firm  hold  of  any  particular  place  it  would 
drive  all  our  grasses  out  of  the  ^eld ;  and,  like  the  Anacharis 
aldinastrum,  which  has  become  so  great  a  pest  to  the  oaniils,  this 
Spergula  would  become  the  pest  of  husbandry,  changing  by  its 
marvellous  powers  the  very  face  of  the  earth.  When  this  is  to 
take  place  I  do  not  assuttie  to  foretell,  but  its  fitness  to  do  so  is^ 
abOiit  on  a  par  with  glass  for  fences,  and  orchard-house  fruit* 
for  principal  market  supplies,  that  1  anticipate  the  trio  will  -go 
in  unison. 

Having  said  sufficient  kbout  the  cultivation  of  Peaoh  trees  in 
pots  in  years  gone  by  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  have  not 
had  any  for  eight  or  nine  years ;  but  before  that  time  had 
several,  which  bore  fruit  of  a  medium  description,  or  perliaps  «- 
grade  or  tWo  below  that,  in  the  same  way  that-simtlar  trees  do 
■now  in  a  general  way,  but  at  a  great  amount  of  trouble  in  water- 
ing and  attending  to.  I  may,  however,  inform  "A  CoifsTAirr 
BbaDbb"  that  I  have  seen  several  orchard-houses,  and  some  in 
which  the  owner  prided  himself  ftot  a  little  in  the  number  of 
frnrits  then  growing  on  the  trees,  but  an  awkward  apology  was 
to  be  made  when  they  were  to  be  acked  for  at  the  proper  ripen- 
ing thne.  I  have  also  seen  others  where  conviction  had  done  its 
duty,  and  the  very  u^ly  word  huriibug  (I  beg  pardon  for  using 
it)  was  applied  to  the  whole  thing.  Others  who  had,  donbtlfss, 
in  a  certain  manner  become  sponsors  to  the  said  orchard-houses, 
and  desirous  of  their  doing  well,  wisely  turned  the  trees  out  of 
'dieirpots  into  a  well-prepared  border  and  cxult'ngly  poiuted  out 
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the  result  in  the  healthy  condition  of  their  trees,  and  the  little 
trouble  they  caused — a  matter  in  which  I  cordially  coincide.  At 
the  same  time,  a  less  ambiguous  t^rm  than  orchard-house  ought 
to  be  used ;  a  sarage's  canoe  might  as  well  be  called  a  man-of- 
war.  An  orchard  is  generally  expected  to  produce  fruits  in 
tolerable  large  quantities :  I  have  seen  as  fine  Marie  Louise  Fears 
grown  on  open  standard  trees  as  would  grace  any  table,  and 
haTe  seen  these  Fears  sold  at  less  than  4t.  a-busheL  Query,. 
How  many  bushels  would  half  a  dozen  orchard-houses  furnish  P 
Yet  we  are  told  Pears  can  be  profitably  grown  in  these  structures. 
But  I  have  already  said  enough,  and  will  leare  the  further  con- 
demnation of  Peaches  in  pots  to  "  A  Constant  Bbadbb,"  since 
he  has  done  more  to  disparage  those  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show 
than  I  did ;  and  in  regard  to  the  other  fruits  there,  if  he  reads 
the  heading  of  my  article  he  will  see  that  I  did  not  assume  to 
describe  all  that  was  at  the  show,  but  merely  to  point  out  such 
things  as  I  thought  worthy  of  particular  notice.        J.  Bobsok. 


CULTUEE  OF  THE  PINE  APPLE. 

{Continued fi'om  foge  11.) 
HuATiNa. — Bottom  Seat. — Spent  tanner's  bark,  8  feet  deep, 
makes  a  yery  excellent  medium  to  plunge  the  Pine- Apple  pots 
in.  The  heat  sometimes,  however,  is  too  violent,  partly  through 
the  want  of  due  preparation ;  the  watchful  gardener  will  soon 
perceive  this,  and  the  moment  he  has  ascertained  that  the  heat 
u  approaching  the  danger  point  not  a  moment  must  be  lost,  the 
pot  must  be  lifted  out  and  set  on  the  surface,  and  allowed  to  stop 
there  till  the  heat  is  on  the  decline ;  as  soon  as  it  declines  to  from 
W  to  SO**  the  pots  may  be  plunged  in  Oak  and  Beech  leaves. 
These  make  a  good  bed  for  bottom  heat.  Gather  them  and  lay  them 
in  a  large  heap,  turning  them  once  or  twice,  and  if  dry  sprinkle 
water  among  them;  cover  them  with  mats  to  keep  off* heavy  rains, 
and  in  six  weeks  they  will  be  ready  for  use.  The  heat  from  leaves 
so  prepared  lasts  longer  than  when  bark  is  used  and  is  more  agree- 
able to  the  plants.  Howerer,  if,  bark  can  be  had  easily  place  a 
layer  upon  the  leaves  to  plunge  the  pots  in. 

Hot  Water  for  Bottom  Beat,  This,  when  judiciously  ap- 
plied, is  excellent,  and  can  be  regulated  to  a  mcety  in  regard 
to  temperature.  Under  the  beds  where  the  Pine  Apples  grow, 
whet  her  in  pots  or  planted  out,  there  should  be  a  chamber, 
and  in  that  chamber  a  large  tank  filled  with  water,  tlirough 
which  pipes  filled  with  water  and  connected  with  a  boi&r 
should  run,  ascending  and  descending  to  have  a  due  circula- 
tion. This  method  lus  the  advantage  also  of  being  clean  and 
tidy,  and  there  is  not  at  any  time  so  much  trouble  in  prepar- 
ing the  bed  as  is  the  case  where  bark  or  leaves  are  used.  If  the 
plants^  are  grown  in  pots,  there  must  be  something  to  plunge 
them  in,  even  when  bottom  heat  is  supplied  by  hot  water.  As 
.that  something  is  not  required  to  produce  bottom  heat,  of  course 
the  pit  to  hold  it  need  be  no  deeper,  or  very  little  than  is  neces- 
sary to  hold  the  pots  level  with  the  rims.  Bark,  or  sawdust,  or  even 
sand,  may  be  used  for  plunging  in  ;  the  last  being  the  cleanest 
and  least  liable  to  breed  worms  or  other  insects.  I  have  seen 
Pines  grown  successfully  by  paving  a  platform  of  boards  with 
holes  cut  through  to  suspend  the  pots  in  as  it  were,  over  or  in 
a  chamber  heated  with  hot  water,  and  good  Pines  were  produced 
thereby;  but  such  a  method  requires  so  much  attention  and 
expense  to  keep  up  a  regular  bottom  heat  all  through  the  year, 
that  I  fear  its  permanent  adoption  for  the  purpose  is  not  likely 
to  become  general :  still  I  conceive  it  is  worth  further  trials. 

Steam  for  Bottom  Heat. — At  Horsforth  Hall,  a  place  I  have 
already  referred  to,  the  houses  were  heated  by  steam  sent  round 
the  houses  in  shallow,  tight,  stone  flues,  and  under  one  large  pit 
jets  of  steam  were  throvm  in  similar  cavities  at  intervals.  The 
pit  was  filled  with  bark,  and  certainly  the  occasional  throwing  in 
the  steam  had  the  efiect  of  keeping  the  bark  warm  much  longer 
than  if  no  steam  had  been  usea.  The  mnd  objection  to  steam 
used  anv  way  to  supply  heat  is  that  before  any  heat  can  be 
■  obtained  the  water  must  be  got  up  to  boiling  temperature  (212*^ 
in  order  to  produce  steam ;  whereas  in  the  hot-water  system 
heat  is  generated  as  soon  as  the  fire  is  lighted  j  snd,  besides 
that,  the  expense  of  a  steam'apparatus  is  much  greater,  the  boiler 
being  vei^  much  larger,  and  the  fireplace  also  of  a  proportionate 
size  requures  a  larger  amount  of  fuel:  hence  steam  is  now,  I 
believe,  quite  gone  out  of  use. 

This  completes  the  section  on  the  proper  habitations  that  the 
grower  should  provide  for  growing  this  delicious  fruit.  He  will 
put  up  three  houses  for  the  difibrent  stages  of  growth}  he  will 


provide  for  a  supply  of  heat  both  for  top  heat  and  bottom  heat ; 
also  means  for  giving  air,  and  as  in  certain  seasons  the  internal 
air  should  be  duly  supplied  with  moisture,  he  will  obtain  this 
by  having  evaporating-pans  fixed  on  the  hot- water  pipes,  or  by 
syringing  them  when  warm.  The  season  when  this  moisture  in 
the  air  is  necessary  and  useful  is  in  spring  and  summer,  to  pro- 
mote growth  and  to  cause  the  fruit  to  swell  kindly  and  equally. 
I  may  as  well  state  on  the  rather  disputed  point  of  growing 
them  in  pots  when  of  a  fruiting  age  and  size,  or  planting  them 
out  at  that  time  of  growth,  that  certainly  the  finest  pit  of  Pines 
in  fruit  that  I  ever  saw,  were  planted  out,  and  that  was  at  Tren- 
tham,  when  Mr.  Fleming  was  gardener  there.  From  his  great 
success  I  must  give  the  palm  to  the  system  of  planting  out 
His  fruit  (Queens),  chiefly  were  all  large,  well-swelled  fruit 
This  point,  however,  I  leave  to  be  decided  by  further  trials. 

VAEIETEES. 
Durins;  the  time  that  the  pineries  are  being  erected,  the  plants 
to  furnish  them  should  be  inquired  after.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  to  obtain  them  dean — that  is,  free  from  insects,  such 
as  the  white  and  brown  scale  and  mealy  bug :  hence  it  is  re- 
quisite that  the  gardener  should  see  and  closely  examine  thein, 
and  being  satisfieid  with  them,  he  can  order  at  once  the  quantity 
required,  and  have  them  carefully  tied  up,  packed,  and  sent 
home.  The  fruiting  plants  should  be  sent  with  their  balls  entirSi 
If  those  balls  are  carefullv  mossed  round  they  may  be  laid  flat 
in  either  boxes  or  square  large  hampers.  If,  however,  the  place 
is  near  enoufi;h,  the  plants  may  be  tied  up  and  set  in  their  pots 
amongst  bark  or  sawdust  in  a  large-enough  van,  and  thiis  thsj 
will  travel  securely  and  safely  to  their  destination.  Succession  and 
nursing  plants  may  have  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  shaken  off 
the  roots,  be  packed  in  moss,  and  the  leaves  tied  up  snug,  and' 
in  that  state  they  may  be  packed  in  laiige,  square  hampers  and 
sent  safely  by  rail  to  any  distance. 

In  selecting  the  varieties  the  cultivator  will  bear  in  mind  two 
or  three  points.  First,  Are  the  Pines  required  for  anv  particular 
season,  for  there  are,  happily,  sorts  that  will  be  good  in  winter^- 
and  others  that  are  suitable  for  summer ;  also,  secondly,  whether 
large  or  medium-size  fruit  are  esteemed ;  and,  lastly,  if  the  fruit 
is  required  all  the  year  round. 

It  may  be,  that  my  readers  would  be  glad  to  know  where 
they  could  procure  Pine- Apple  plants  in  quantities  and  qualities 
to  furnish  a  moderate-sized  stud  of  pineries.  Some  years  ago  I 
used  to  obtain  Pine  plants  from  a  Mr.  Davis,  of  Starch  Green, 
near  Hammersmith.  His  plants  were  always  clean  and  well 
grown.  I  also  have  had  good  plants  from  Mr.  Wibnot,  of  Isle- 
worth,  but  he  being  dead  I  do  not  know  whether  his  successor 
keeps  up  the  stock.  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son  had,  a '  few  years 
ago,  a  great  stock  of  plants  in  the  range  of  houses  they  rented 
at  Hampton  Court.  If  there  are  any  other  growers  of  Pine 
plants  for  sale,  all  I  can  say  for  them  is,  Advertise  your  stod[ 
and  you  will  get  customers  for  them  no  doubt.  Mimy  private 
gardens  dispose  of  their  surplus  stock  of  Pine  plants.  If  I 
wanted  such  I  would  advertise  for  them  at  once,  and  I  should 
not  fear  obtaining  any  quantities  that  I  needed. 

The  best  season  for  these  exotic  plants  to  travel  is,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  during  the  summer  months.  They  might,  however, 
be  so  securely  packed  in  the  earlier  and  later  months  of  the  year 
as  to  be  conveyed  safely  during  those  seasons. 

The  Queen. — I  place  this  good  old  variety  the  first.  For, 
general  purposes  there  are  none  better.  It  is  dwarf  in  habit, 
free  to  grow,  easily-excited  to  fruit,  and,  when  well  grown 
a  good  fair  useful  size,  and  its  fiavour  is  most  excellent.  There 
are  some  varieties  of  it — namely,  Ripley  Queen, — Bather 
stouter  in  habit,  free  to  grow  and  fruit,  rather  larger  in  size 
than  the  old  Queen,  and  by  many  esteemed  superior  in  flavour. 
Mo9cow  Queen. — Very  dwarf,  short  broad  leaves,  and  «i8y  to 
fruit,  flavour  rather  inferior,  generally  less  in  size  than  either  of 
the  former  varieties.  WeAecJc  Queen. — Very  dwarf  in  habit, 
leaves  rather  long, .  curving  dovm wards  ;  spines  very  laree  and 
rather  thin  on  the  leaves :  fruit  medium,  very  firm  flesh  of  a 
nearly  white  colour  j  flavour  good.  Keeps  weU.  In  estimation 
about  second-rate.  Fairrie*$  Queen. — I  first  saw  this  fine  variety 
at  A.  Fairrie's,  Esq.,  Aighburth,  near  Liverpool,  in  whose  pinery 
it  fruited,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time  in  England.  Habit  dwarf 
and  compact,  leaves  short  and  rather  curving  downvrards,  fruit- 
ing-plants  not  oocuping  more  than  16  inches  square;  fruit 
large,  handsome  shape,  rather  globular  in  form,  firm  in  flesh, 
very  juicy,  and  well  flavoured.  A  flrst-rate  variety  for 
or  autumn ;  but  I  apprehend  not  so  good  for  winter. 
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Black  Jamaica, — Hftbit,  rather  tall  with  long  learef.  Fruit, 
medium  eize ;  pipe,  flat ;  shape,  a  long  oval ;  flesh  melting, 
flavour  moet  excellent,  as  good  in  winter  as  summer,  keeps  weU. 
I  know  no  Pine  so  good  in  flavour  as  this  fine  variety.  The 
gardeners  in  the  north  of  England  call  this  yariety  the  Mont- 
serrat,  but  as  the  best  growers  in  the  south  name  it  the  Black 
Jamaica,!  think  that  should  be  its  general  name.  The  Montser' 
rat  is  something  like  it,  but  more  pyramidal,  and  soon  decays 
after  it  is  ripe :  previous  to  that  decaying  it  is  equal  to  the 
other  in  flavour.  I  believe  it  is  now  out  of  cultivation. — 
T.  Applbbt. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PEUNING  LAEGE  LIMBS  OF  FRUIT  TEEES. 
VARIEGATION  OF  PLANTS. 
Soke  time  since,  in  your  No.  26,  you  observed,  "  We  cannot 
adrise  about  the  wall  trees  without  more  information.  Cutting 
off  branches  ot  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot  trees,  4  inches  in 
circumference,  requires  much  discretion.'' 

Now,  I  haye  cut  leaders  and  side  branches  of  various  sizes,  from 
8i  inches  in  circumference,  with  perfect  success ;  and  in  every 
case  I  find  the  bark  grows  over  the  cut.  Many  years  ago,  when 
in  Manchester,  I  was  shown  the  cut  by  a  gentleman,  a  school- 
master, who  was  passionately  fond  of  trees  of  all  kinds,  and  though 
he  did  not  to  my  knowledge  cut  fruit  trees  in  the  way  I  beg  to 
bring  to  your  notice,  I  thought  I  would  try  the  plan  on  the  stone 
fruits,  and  see  if  it  would  prevent  the  "  gumming."  Well,  the 
first  year  it  was  good,  second  ditto,  and  third  the  same ;  so  now 
the  public  shall  have  the  advantage  of  the  schoolmaster's  cut, 
for  it  is  not  my  own,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  play  the  Jackdaw 
among  Peacocks,  and  strut  off  with  plumes  and  honours  not 
my  own. 

We  learn  as  much  by  the  eye  as  by  the  ear— I  have,  therefore, 
sent  two  little  drawings,  a  the  right 
cut.  It  will  here  be  seen  that  the 
bark  is  bevelled  down  to  the  wood ; 
it  is  easily  done,  and  no  gumming 
takes  place,  no  matter  what  time  of 
the  year  the  cut  is  made ;  5  is  a  clean 
cut,  and  the  branch  will  gum  unless 
the  wound  be  rubbed  over  with  lime, 
or  some  caustic  to  burn  the  edge  of 
the  bark«  If  what  I  have  written 
is  not  clearly  understood  I  shall  be 
happy  to  of&r  any  further  explana- 
tion. 

In  the  summer  of  I860  I  found  growing  in  my  shrubbery  a 
most  beautifully-vari^ated  young  Oak.  I  showed  it  to  Mr. 
Standish  who  thought  it  worth  t^ing  to  see  if  the  variegation 
would  stand.  He  took  it  up  himself  and  shook  out  all  t^e  poor 
sand  from  the  roots,  for  it  grew  in  a  damp,  shady,  sandy  place, 
and  potted  it  in  good  soiL  This  year  the  yariegation  had  nearly 
grown  out,  but  I  have  taken  it  and  put  it  into  poor  sand  again, 
•nd  we  shall  see  if  it  returns  to  the  yariegated  or  comes  green. 
As  it  may  be  of  interest  to  Mr.  Beaton  I  will  give  him  the 
plant  if  he  likes  to  experiment  on  it,  for  his  word  has  authority, 
whereas  I  am  simply  an  unknown  quantity. — ^X. 

[Bevelling  the  edge  of  the  bark  is  a  very  old  mode  of  finishing 
off  the  stump  of  an  amputated  branch.  We  practised  it  forty 
y€»rs  since,  and  then  it  was  an  old  practice  with  our  teacher, 
w  hen  we  spoke  of  **  discretion  "  being  required  in  cutting  away 
the  large  branches  of  Poaches  and  other  trees,  we  had  not  in 
contemplation  the  fear  of  gumming,  but  the  general  disturbance 
of  a  tree's  constitution,  often  occasioned  by  severe  amputations. 
Many  trees  never  acquire  a  yigorous  growth  afterwards. — 
Eds.  J.  OF  H.] 
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TIMBER  FOR  GARDEN  STRUCTURES. 
^  No  doubt  when  good  sound  oak  is  used  for  door-frames, 
•ills,  and  wall-plates,  and  best  Petersburg  red  deal  for  rafters, 
aaah-bars,  &c.,  a  very  durable  house  can  be  made  with  such 
materials ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  one  equally  as  good,  and 
perhaps  better,  can  be  built  with  Pitch  Pine  of  best  quality. 

My  own  experience  of  it  is  slight ;  but  your  correspondents 
speak  of  it  as  being  as  durable  as  oalc  for  posts,  staircases,  &o., 
4uid  amongst  others  whom  I  h»ye  mentiooed  the  sulgect  to,  the 


Messrs.  Smith,  nurserymen,  of  Dulwich,  give  it  an  excellent 
character.  They  have  known  it  in  use  for  many  years ;  and  I 
saw,  when  at  their  nursery  a  short  time  ago,  they  were  using  it 
for  making  and  repairing  frames.  At  any  rate,  I  think  of 
trying  it  for  a  span-roof  house,  30  feet  by  50  feet. 

I  quite  agree  vrith  those  who  advise  a  free  use  of  paint  when 
jointing  the  parts  together,  and  in  contract  work  this  is  not 
always  properly  attended  to.  Ours  is  not  done  by  contract ;  it 
is  done  on  the  place,  and  the  carpenters  have  no  objection  to  a 
paint-pot  standing  beside  theuL^JOHir  Stxyens,  Gardener, 
Malvern  Sail,  SoUhulL 


WINTERING  DELICATE  STANDARD  ROSES. 

Wb  have  some  new  standard  Rose  trees  from  France.  They 
haye  flowered  this  summer,  but  look  delicate,  and  we  have  fears 
for  the  approaching  winter.  We  should  be  much  obliged  for 
hints  for  protecting  them  during  the  approaching  winter.  Our 
aspect  is  exposed  on'  the  north-west  coast  of  England,  and  yerj 
bleak  and  windy. 

[There  is  no  better  plan  for  protecting  delicate  standard  Roses 
than  that  which  Mr.  Rivers  hit  upon,  and  recommended  for 
Bourbons,  and  such  others  as  are  like  them.  The  plan  is  to 
take  them  up  carefully  and  place  them  behind  a  wall — that  is, 
on  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  and  the  heads  leaning  against  it. 
The  roots,  or  over  the  roots,  he  mulched  with  some  dry  litter, 
and  with  mats  he  secured  every  bud  when  most  Roses  were 
more  tender  than  the  present  race.  If  such  Roses  were  planted 
out  again  at  the  end  of  February,  they  would  bloom  as  freely  aa 
if  they  had  not  t)een  moved,  and  after  three  years  of  that  treat- 
ment any  Rose  which  would  not  stand  our  climate  ought  to  be 
frosted  and  done  with.  We  followed  Mr.  Riyers*  plan,  and 
found  it  most  useful. 

The  next  best  plan  is  to  stuff  hay,  or  straw,  or  fern,  which  ia 
better,  in  among  the  branches,  and  make  it  conical  like  a  boy's 
rush  helmet ;  but  the  standards  must  be  well  staked.  Thurdly, 
and  the  most  expensiye  plan,  which  is  perhaps  the  surest,  is  to 
make  a  triangle  with  three  long  stakes  higher  than  the  top  of 
the  Rose  tree,  fasten  the  tops  of  the  triangle  oyer  the  centre  of  the 
Rose,  and  thatch  the  triangle  like  the  thatch  of  a  cottage-hive, 
and  stuffing  dry  fern  or  hay  among  the  branches  if  the  winter 
proye  yery  severe.] 


OXFORD   MILLS'    CELERY   AND    FLOWER 

SHOW. 

On  Saturday,  September  14th,  the  workpeople  in  the  employ 
of  Hugh  Mason,  Esq.,  held  a  Horticultural  and  Floricultural 
Show  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  neat  and  commodious  institu- 
tion, recently  built  by  that  philanthropic  and  public-spiritod 
gentleman,  near  his  extensive  mills.  The  Exhibition  comprised 
an  excellent  collection  of  flowers  and  fruit  grown  by  the  work- 
people, with  a  number  of  choice  plants  and  flowers  from  the  con- 
servatories and  gardens  of  Thomas  and  Hugh  Mason,  Esqrs. 
The  show-room  was  beautifully  adorned  with  a  large  number  of 
devices  in  flowers,  which  were  so  well  arranged  that  they  would 
have  been  a  credit  to  professional  hands ;  but  several  of  them 
were  made  by  the  wives  of  the  workpeople,  and  the  colours  were 
so  judiciously  blended  as  to  produce  the  most  perfect  "harmony 
of  contrast."  There  was  a  little  neatly-arranged  stand  table 
worked  in  red  and  white  flowers,  saye  the  top,  which,  with  pur- 
ple and  white  flowers,  was  made  to  represent  a  draughts-board ; 
another  was  in  the  form  of  a  chandelier,  and,  although  a  pretty 
piece  of  floral  ornamentation,  it  failed  in  obtaining  a  prise 
through  its  non-arrival  in  time  for  competition ;  but  George 
Charlton,  Esq.  (who  accompanied  Hugh  Mason,  Esq.,  and  other 
gentlemen  during  the  evemng)  was  so  pleased  with  the  design 
that  he  gave  it  an  extra  prize  equal  to  the  first ;  that  which  ob- 
tained the  second  award  was  in  the  form  of  a  palm  tree,  and 
was  yery  pretty,  but  not  so  well  arranged  as  the  others.  Besides 
these,  there  were  other  designs,  amongst  which  we  particularly 
noticed  one  in  the  shape  of  a  proud  Peacock,  with  its  extended 
fiery  tail  spreading  around  as  though  it  were  alive,  and  in  search 
of  Sol's  benignant  rays  to  reflect  his  light  upon  it.  There  were 
some  yery  good  Apples  and  other  fruit  exhibited,  and  specially 
observable  was  a  plate  of  Raspberries,  grown  by  Mr.  W.  Tipping, 
manager  of  the  nulls.  They  were  splendid  fruit  for  this  tune  of 
the  year— or,  in  fiiot,  any  other  time.    There  weie  also  some 
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s^lMa^Aid  Dftblias,  tf6toe  tsttriy  Orootisas,  «nd  numei^iis  other  ikt^ 
apecitonei^B  of  pkots,  liow^rs,  antel  ti^tab)«6.  Indeed,  wts  mB,y 
wj  that  evterything  Wm  vt/ry  good^tittd,  tbe  Sh«iw  lyehkc  free  to 
the  pvbHc,  it  w«8  visited  bj  lflrg<e  )!iuibbei%  tNnnng  Gattu^l^  and 
Monday.  Oo  the  ere/nmg  of  the  (ort/iet  Aay  a  hftM  band  wm  in 
attendtme^  and  on  l^at  of  the  laHet  m  party  of  tonic  «ol-fa 
iingew  \vere  'engBge*,  tfonduct«Jd  by  MV.  T.  WoodcOcfc.  The 
chief  pri«e  for  Celery  wtA  the  Very  h*nd«o«i©  willft  of  dB8,  g*W4i 
by  Mr.  Htigh  MasoU ;  hli  father,  T.  Mttioft,  £Bq.,  a«o  ga^  a 
priase,  the  others  being  Vtiised  by  the  workpeople.  The  Judges 
were  Mr,  John  Moss,  Mr.  William  Worrall,  and  Mt.  Jc3m 
Hague,  gardener  to  Mr.  Hugh  Mason  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  learn 
that  their  decisions  gave  the  completest  satisfaction.  We  had 
almost  foreot  to  allude  to  the  fact ;  but  talk  about  Oelery  sticks, 
and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  them  lately,  why 
there  was  one  here  (not  for  colnpetilioii)  which  weighed  upwards 
of  13  lbs.  The  show-room  was  set  out  and  embellished  with 
pictures  and  banners,  and  we  saw  that  the  reading-room  had 
jUst  received  an  additional  attraction  by  a  large  photogTsph  of 
Hugh  Mason,  Esq.,  subscribed  for  by  the  Workpeople^  and  form- 
ing an  appropriate  companion  ornament  to  the  address  lately 
prewnted  to  him.  Several  of  the  cottagers  had  flags  floating 
from  Wieir  windows,  large  colours  were  hoisted  above  the  mills, 
And  every thhig  was  done  to  render  Oxford  as  gay  as  possiMe, 
and  not  withoiiA  success  either,  as  the  tout  ensemble  dearly 
dentfOtostratefd.  It  wotdd  be  well  iif  other  large  emplojors  of 
kbour  Would  eneoarage  horticultural  pursuits,  if  only  for  this 
season,  by  breaking  up  some  of  their  lattd  to  find  thehr  work- 
people employment  this  winter,  1  hey  might  let  off"  pie^DCS  as 
Botato  land,  which  could  be  turned  over  daring  the  winter, 
wlkile  the  mills  are  running  short  time,  and  be  in  readinestt  fbr 
cropping  in  spring.  This  Would  bo  a  much  better  phin  thm 
fbr  the  male  operatives  to  be  Walking  about  with  their  hancfo  in 
their  pockets,  and  we  trust  the  sagged tion  will  iweive  that  con* 
sideiration  which  its  importance  demands. 

On  Saturday,  October  12th,  the  cottage  gai^eners  who  com^ 
peted  with  Celery,  flowers,  and  fruit,  in  the  reading-rooms  cob- 
nected  with  these  mills,  on  Saturday,  the  14th  alt.,  K«ld  a  ttea- 
party  in  honour  of  the  ©vent,  when  about  200  salt  down  to  an 
excellent  tea  and  sandwiches,  to  which  they  did  ample  justice. 
Afhfr  tea,  Mr.  John  Hague,  Hugh  Mason,  fisq*s.  g av^ener,  was 
called  to  the  chair,  in  conseqaenee  of  Mr,  Tipping  being  indis- 
posed. 

The  Chairman,  on  rising,  said  he  felt  a  liltle  flattered  by  occu- 

Eying  the  chair  at  a  tea-meeting  of  gardeners,  their  wives,  and 
iencls,  and  was  glad  to  see  so  many  people  patronising  ^r- 
deners.  He  thought  he  might  congratulate  the  Oxford  Mills' 
cottage  gardenei*s  on  the  success  of  their  first  Floral  and  Horti- 
cultural Show,  and  hoped  to  see  thorn  next  year  improving  on 
what  they  had  done  so  well  this.  This  being  a  gardeners'  festival, 
he  would  say  a  little  about  gardens  alid  gardeners.  Som**  peoffie 
made  a  point  of  saying  that  there  was  no  art  in  gardeniMg^ 
How,  he  (the  Chairman)  supposed  that  tliose  v^n  the  people 
w)io  took  their  sacks  eariy  in  a  morning  and  helped  themsetv«s  to 
the  cottage  gardeners'  Onions  and  Oooseberrics ;  and  if  he  should 
over  catch  one  of  those  people  he  would  bo  inclined  to  Lynch 
law  him,  and  f^sed  him  on  Onions  until  he  was  #nrly  «atiat«ed. 
He  was  glad  to  see  so  many  cottage  gardens  in  the  neigh bmir«- 
hood,  for  they  were  good  places  for  tl»  faotory-werkcrs  to  spend 
their  leisure  time  in,  and  a  little  gardening  was  heneiflofoi  in 
many  ways.  A  gfatden  was  a  good  school  in  which  to  leum 
patience,  perseverance,  and  order,  fctt*  so  that  nothing  might  be 
dene  in  a  harry.  The  gardener  had  to  abide  by  osrtain  laws, 
which  wtmld  rarely  allow  of  any  exception  or  breekittg.  He 
might  lehtn  patience  from  a  comman  Oooseben^  trer,  and  see 
something  worth  the  trouble  by  w«i<^^lag  one  p«it  ibrth  i^s  tiny 
leaves  in  spring,  stnd  then  see  it  put  kirth  its  bloom  j  thsa  <it»e 
itt  fruit  form,  and  watoh  it  from  the  siae  of  a  pin's  h«ad  vmtil  it 
beeeme  the  fuil-gmwn  ripe  irait ;  all  t^aso  things  woirid  t«ach 
him  tlmt  Mature  performed  hsr  ^^«at  and  womlfous  wM-ks  in  ito 
hmried  mantMV,  but  perforiMd  all  with  an  auepring  eertahity; 
A  garden  taugfit  patienoe  by  the  gardener  seeing  his  fhiit, 
flowers,  and  vegetables,  gr«w  better  by  dsfily  watobing  «ad 
tending  them,  and  protecting  them  froat  their  enemies,  and 
giving  them  help  in  the  fbvm  of  water  a«»d  nanttre ;  or,  sis  ke 
(the  Chairmnn)  would  oaft  it,  giving  thmn  food,  drink,  and 
ok>thing.  They  wtmid  learn  that  nothing  oould  be  done  wHh^ 
out  patience ;  and  soon  learn  that  s»eeess  in  gardening  m  wall 
as  in  other  things,  required  a  deal  of  parseveranoe.  The  ooai* 
monett  observer  might  teach  his  olnldrsn  order  in  a  gnrden ;  fbr 


if  hn  must  bo  suoeessiul  hfe  wmdd  soe  that  hm  imtk  matt  be 
done  at  the  right  time,  and  evany^ing  be  in  its  right  pktdt. 
Weeds  riiould  not  be  allowed  to  choke  the  crops  ;  loid  ho  vovU 
see  how  much  better  it  Was  to  havie  good  tilings,  which  only  took 
up  the  same  roonft,  whether  iSstf  were  in  the  garden  or  in  te 
mind.  To  the  fiiotory-workar  a  garden  was  a  good  piaos  fen*  fain 
to  resctft  to  in  spring  and  saaiBier,at;tiie  endof  lils  day's  laboinv 
which  was  genenlly  very  monotonous  in  its  oharaoter.  In  te 
garden  he  was  brought  in  oontaot  witli  Nature,  whose  (deaiiag 
(flanges  and  fc^rms  never  stood  stiH.  An  essential  c^dvantegs 
was  gained  by  the  factory-worker  in  having  a  garden  ;  he  ooukl 
have  nice  fresh  vegetables^  instead  Of  vegetables  that  have 
travelled  a  long  way,  and  were  often  scarcely  fit  for  human 
food ;  and  a  garden  was  a  good  place  to  pass  leisure  hours  in» 
now  that  the  hours  of  labour  were  shorter  than  they  wereintimit 
past,  which  he,  for  one,  hoped  would  never  come  again.  Al- 
though factory  Operatives  worked  less  hours  than  formerly, 
they  would  still  want  something  to  do  $  for  n  nmn  grown  up 
was  like  a  t^ild,  he  must  have  something  to  do^  even  in  hs 
leisure  hours,  and  if  he  could  not  do  good  tilings  be  genMa% 
did  bad  ones.  He  was  glad  that  his  worthy  emfloyer  faAdgrren 
the  Operatives  of  Oxford  Mills  something  towards  encooragmg 
them  to  make  good  «S6  of  their  leisure  hoars;  and  he  (the  Chair* 
man)  should  be  happy  to  assist  tiiem  in  their  efforts  at  cultivatinf 
tjie  sOiL  Aftor  speaking  very  highly  of  professional  gardeners,  ani 
passing  some  humorous  remarks  upon  tim  privileges  of  gardener^ 
be  sat  down  amidst  loud  appkuse. 

The  choir  (which  is  mostly  cOtaiposed  of  tke  mill  hands,  and 
lead  by  Mr.  Thomas  Woodcock)  gave  some  very  ehioice  g^eee 
and  songfl,  for  which  they  were  deaervedly  encored  ;  and  a  nam* 
her  of  recitations  were  given,  when  votes  of  thanks,  with  three 
times  threes  "^^ore  given  to  tiie  <^oir,  and  also  to  tiie  tea-Bmkei% 
i«oiters,  and  Oluurasank  The  room  was  then  deared,  and  » 
quadrille  band  introduced,  to  which  the  young  folks  danoedl 
right  meirily  f  others  played  at  various  games  in  the  readmg- 
room,  while  a  number  of  the  older  hands  sang  and  recited  fmr 
one  another  in  the  smoking-room  nntil  eleven  o'clock,  when  Uie 
company  broke  np,  alftier  kAVing  i^^t  a  very  pleasant  evening. — 


WINDOW  CONSERVATORY. 
A  LADY  whose  residence  will,  probably,  be  at  Torquay,  wiE 
be  gratefol  for  information  respecting  the  construction  of  a  con^ 
servatory.  It  is  intended  to  alter  and  improve  the  house,  and 
^e  wishes  to  know  if  the  sash^windoWs  of  the  drawing-room 
and  dining-rooms  cannot  be  made  available  for  the  iront  of  the 
proposed  conservatory.  The  situation  of  the  villa  is  very  high 
and  exposed,  but  as  the  conservatory  will  receive  every  ray  of 
light  and  gleam  of  sunshine  throughout  the  day,  it  is  though! 
that  the  building  will  be  light  enough  with  broad  pittw  between 
the  front  lights.  The  question  she  desires  to  be  answered  is. 
How  broad  might  the  piers  safely  be  built,  and  what  glass 
should  be  used  for  the  rtrof  ? 

•  [The  piers,  pillars,  or  pilasters,  might  be  flrom  1^  inches  to 
30  inches,  according  to  the  height.  If  the  front  of  the  house 
was  to  be  10  feet  in  height,  from  15  inches  to  18  inches  would 
be  wide  enough  not  the  make  the  house  look  heavy.  However, 
it  would  be  as  well  to  arrange  according  to  tlio  charactOr  of  the 
vfitft.  The  sashes  may  do  very  well,  llie  it>of  may  be  of  Harti^a^ 
rMgh  patent,  and  no  shading  will  be  required  then.] 


oVEiunaORotTs  espalier  peab  trees- 
mealy  Bua, 

I  ttlYi  two  espalifer  Pfar  trees  in  my  gardeAi,  whicli  from  im* 

f roper  pruning  have  not  borne  any  fruit  for  several  years, 
nstead  of  producing  fruit-spurs,  they  have  sent  out  in  their  place 
a  number  of  strong  wood  shoots,  which,  of  course,  are  perteotly 
useless.  In  order,  therefore,  to  bring  thetn  into  a  fmilF-beluing 
state,  would  it  be  advisaUe  to  cut  <^  the  horiaontab  toleflsddy 
close  to  ike  main  stem,  and  thus  let  them  send  out  new  wood 
for  future  training  ?  or  would  it  be  advisable  to  discard  t^isna 
altogetiier,  and  plant  a  new  tree  or  trees  in  their  plaee  ?  If  ti^ 
latter,  what  Fear  would  yon  reoommend  lor  elpidier  training  9 
My  pyramidals  (Apple-trees)  are  infected  with  the  mealy  bu 
Will  an  application  of  Unseed  oil  deitiragr  them  ?— BsT.  A.  E»  ] 
[If  ycfw  tfftes  aK»  nstf  tlMded  hf  boildingi  9t  otlier  tfem^ 
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BStlt-pffmuil|^  wadd  b«  inc»r«  Ijkclj  to  improf^  ttimi  tfaan  tnj- 
tting^M.  Oevteiufy  tt  iltdy  be  btsf^ltUy  iht^v  fiui^ltl  noi  to  be 
^Mtrojvd,  iNrt  iff  llie  bnoehsi  Ue  long  and  lutwghiljrf  i^  wmM  hd 
•driaMb  ia  «oklitiaDi  to  root  ^pmi^tii^  to  mii  IIm  tm*  dcmn  vmd 
grtft  tlMmafiwth,  wbtn  ^u  might  hAvee^rcrftl  kbtlftort  on«  t:»(«, 
Iko  branoha»  boiag  nrnplj  eut  i>lf  a.L  theb  hue,  Mtii  gmft#  {lut  in 
«k  tin  proptr  fttmew  If /our  situation  be  ftouth  of  thi)  Trent,  ilie 
ioUowiii^  kinds  will  do  ia  moal  dIbms  .---^Mivit  iMUiMe,  Atb> 
down  Pwk,  WiatoP  li«lsf,  Ne  Hu«  Menrtf,  ekm  MerMm, 
Bemjn6  DM,  Pmbo  GaAm«rv  DuAetn  d*  Ai^^otiikMs  nid  8«irer«l 
olhcn.  Under  anj  oiioamstuioat  if  lfti«  tveo  kM  beemao  «»- 
Mghtlj,  it  wvuld  be  acNwable  t»  ml  it  down  and  gvaft  il  with 
■ame of  Aafcy— litim al tboditftriik,  addiag lonia  otbam  wbioh 
aajr  bo  tqiiaUy  good,  or  beltor,  bnl  say  bo4  bawa  bam  triad, 
«id  if  tba  Mul  be  wet  and  loddeB,  better  Me  Hie  treea  up 
enliveisr,  and  laiea  tbem  abomlbe  earlbea^  chraining^tibe  mund 
«l  the  taaie  itme,  ae  tiie  Pirwewi  lio  veqaire  a  mereml  than 
mafoiher  of  oav  bardj  fruite. 

Mealj  bag  is  a  vegy  d  ilBoail  affairv  the  anftf  kiiow»  feimdiss 
Cer  it  being  also  hurtful  ito  thatree,  birt  lineeed  oil  is,  perhaps, 
the  kaa*  sa  of  aay.  Bab  over  tha  aifteted  pavts  wkcwww  tbe 
inaeat  makee  its  apfMarance,  and  if  talMS  in  tine  with  young 
traee,  it  will  eheok  the  pest  i  bat  with  old,  unhealthy  treee  it  is 
hopeless  to  vestore  them  to  rigour  again.  It  would  be  better  to 
deetroy  them  and  plant  alhsny  not  in  tha  same  piaee  for  m  ysar 
cr  two,  miess  yoa  triM  tha  treable  of  anhanging  a  oai^lead  or 
•aore  of  tha  soil  they  are  fvowm  in  fbr  fresh  mould.  Sah  water, 
tarpautine,  ▼aoriaaa  efaemiaal  aobataaeea  iniasical  to  animal  Ufo, 
hnf«  all  beoB  tried  to  oradieata  this  pest,  but  the  injariee  dene 
to  the  treea  were  warsa  tban  the  eflbcis  of  the  insect  itself,  tbat 
<wa  Isar  you  mast  patiently  watch  ite  pn>grees^  and  drop  a  little 
lioeeed  oil  into  eaeh  place  as  it  appears,  and  not  by  any  means 
ooat  tha  tree  all  ofwr  with  it  ae  a  prerentire,  for  in  so  doing  you 
would  seal  it  up.] 


watered  new  they  will  need  little  more  befbre  spring.    "Wd 
presoaae  you  hare  taken  o#  the  leafree. 

The  Puoheiae  if  to-haaa  no  water  will  do  better  standfaig, 
instead  of  the  pota  beiqg  laid  on  thorn  sidee  under  the  stage,  as 
in  the  fornier  iilaoa  thsy  viU  absorb  moisture  sufficient  from  the 
gtoond.  If  yen  rnu^t  lay  them  down,  you  had  bett-er  water 
tliem  pferiouelyj  and  if  pots  are  plaoed  abore  pots,  corea*  them 
oaDer  with  moea  to  keop  them  ftom  getting  too  dry.} 


FLOWEEINQ-BULBS  IN  JANUAEY. 
In  reference  to  your  correspondent  "  Clebicus,'*  let  me  just  say 
that  my  bulb?,  put  in  a  week  before  this  time  (October  23rd), 
last  year,  began  to  flower  before  the  end  of  December,  and  were 
in  full  bloom  all  January ;  those  in  the  soup-plates,  I  mean. 
They  were  in  a  sitting-room,  only  just  abore  freexing  at  night 
in  that  cold  weath^r.—E.  A.  M. 


VENITLATING-  A  GEEENHOUSE— WINTKEING 
GEEANIUMS   AND  FUCHSIAS. 

I  HAYB  a  lean-to  greenhouse  about  18  feet  by  12  feet,  with  a 
▼ery  high  pitched  roof.  The  high  pitch  causes  the  sliding 
aashes  to  run  reiy  heavily,  and  they  have  remained  closed  nearly 
all  the  Bimuner,  the  trouble  of  .opening  and  shutting  beiag  so 
great.  The  Vines,  three  in  number,  have  borne  well,  but  are 
eaten  up  by  red  spider,  the  result,  my  gardener  tells  me,  of 
deficient  ventilation. 

Would  a  sliding  shutter  3  feet  by  1  foot  6  inches  inserted  in 
the  back  wall  as  near  the  roof  ridge  as  possible,  supply  the  place 
of  the  sliding  sashsa,  or  be  only  a  useful  supplement  to  them  ? 
I  oannot  put  two  shutters  as  another  roof  would  interfere. 

I  have  taken  up  some  of  the  old  bedding  Oeraniums,  potted 
them,  and  placed  them  under  the  stage  of  the  greenhouse. 
Will  they  do  there,  especially  when  the  house  is  heated,  as  it  is 
occasionally,  by  a  hot-air  flue  ?  Will  that  not  excite  them  into 
growth  ?     How  about  .watering  P 

May  I  turn  Fuchsias  out  of  flower  on  their  sides  under  the 
atage,  and  withhold  water  for  the  winter  ?— Cardiff. 

[We  do  not  think  one  shutter  will  be  enough  under  the  cir- 
cumstancee.  Instead  of  catting  your  wall  why  not  fix  your 
heavy  sashes,  and  have  every  other  one  so  much  shorter  as  to 
have  ventiUtors  of  18  inches  or  so  in  each  alternate  sash  at  the 
top,  which  might  be  hung  on  pivoU  to  shut  and  open  easily 
with  a  string.  Your  one  large  shutter  in  the  middle  of  the  back 
wall  might  do,  if  you  could  open  the  angular  spaces  at  the  ends 
above  the  doorways  close  to  the  apex  of  the  roof.  With  plenty 
of  front  air  on,  these  two  end  openings  and  the  shutter  in  the 
-  middle,  you  may  keep  all  right,  and  set  the  red  spider  at 
dafianoa.  Without  such  means  half  of  the  aashes  at  least,  or 
^rantilatorB  in  them,  should  open  at  tha  ndge. 

Q^  ^  Domga  of  tha  Last  Week,"  m  raspecte  Geraniams.    If 


MTETLE  INJUEED  LAST  WINTER, 
Wiu  you  iniopm  me  of  the  beet  OMtthod  of  treating  a  Myrtle 
undar  tha  fallowi«^  oMroamatanoee  ?^U  ia  12  feet  or  Ik  feat  in 
height,  against  a  waU  dua  south.  It  has  hibhario  remained  aait 
aAl  tha  winter  without  any  protection  ;  but  Wii  wis&ter  tho  froft 
injured  it  inery  mueh,  am^  oonsaquently,  in  May  I  had  not  onty 
tha  dead  wood  cut  out,  but  the  ttao  waa  lightened  of  a  eonsidsa- 
able  quantity  of  ita  healthy  wood,  bat  being  unwilling  to 
diminish  the  height,  I  left  the  wood  at  tbo  hack.  Thia  suasmar 
it  has  eoma  out  rigorously  where  it  was  eut^  but  the  other  wood, 
though  perfeetW*  Iwalthy  in  appearance^  produced  yallowldi, 
stokly  feliaga.  This  aatumn  it  has  gradually  assumed  a  move 
healthy  hue,  still  it  is  unlike  the  vigorous  bottom  shoots.  Under 
these  circumstances  would  jou  defend  ic  carefully  from  sevevo 
frost  this  winter,  in  the  hope  of  its  coming  out  healthily  in  the 
spring,  or  would  you  reluctantly  sacrifice  the  growth  of  years, 
and  reduce  the  tree  to  a  common  shrub  ? 

[Touch  not  a  leaf  of  that  beautiful  Myrtle  till  the  end  of  next 
April  Then,  or  when  the  new  growth  of  1862  is  just  1  hie^ 
long,  stop  every  one  of  the  new  shoots  or  new  growth  of  this 
season  near  the  bottom,  and  do  not  allow  any  part  of  the  bottom 
to  grow  higher  than  where  jmhi  stopped  till  the  top  of  the  plant 
ia  in  full  vigour  again,  if  it  were  not  so  for  the  next  two  years. 
But  you  may  expect  to  see  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
top  and  bottom  restored  by  next  August.  We  have  done  the 
very  thing  more  than  once,  and  we  saw  a  favourite  Myrtle  sacri- 
ficed this  last  summer  for  not  doing  it.  Sometimes  a  very  strong 
shoot  breaks  from  a  dry  part  of  the  top  shoots,  a  robber  as  they 
call  it,  that  you  must  not  allow,  but  stop  it  at  6  inches  or 
9  inches,  so  as  to  equalise  as  much  as  possible  the  fresh  growth 
all  over  the  top  part  of  the  plant.] 


EDGING  MATERIALS  FOE  WALKS. 

Fob  the  information  of  any  of  your  readers  able  to  procure  it, 
the  **  Xerridge,*'  or  self-faced  flagstone,  of  course  set  on  edge, 
makes  a  firm,  durable,  and  neat  border. 

I  have  this  year  laid  down  a  quantity  procured  at  Cooke's 
quarry,  Bollington,  near  MaeclesQeld,  which  cost,  delivered  by 
canal  120  miles  from  the  quarry,  6d.  per  yard.  It  is  sent  dressed 
on  the  edge  and  jointed;  and  in  lengths  of  1  foot  to  4  feet,  by 
9  inches  to  12  inches,  by  about  li  inch. — K. 


A  FEW  BAYS  IN  lEELAND.— No.  3. 

THE  TIClBaOXL  lODOE,   PHCENIX  PABK. 

Thbbb  is  little  of  the  magnificently  royal  in  the  outside  of  the 
unpretending,  modest-looking  building  appropriated  as  the  resi- 
sidence  of  the  representative  of  Majesty  in  Ireland.  We  have 
been  assured,  however,  that  the  internal  arrangements  are  suffi- 
oiently  capacious  and  suitable,  to  have  met  the  requirements  of 
the  many  celebrated  noblemen  who  in  turn  hive  occupied  the 
position  of  Lord  Lieutenant.  Shut  in  from  the  bustle  of  the 
external  world,  embowered  in  trees  and  shrubs,  it  sejms  just 
such  a  place  as  poets  and  philosophers  might  long  for,  if  per- 
mitted to  long  at  all,  and  no  douht  by  its  very  qaetn-iss  has 
helped  to  soothe  down  many  a  heart  weariol  and  distracted  by  the 
turbulence,  the  anxieties,  and  th?  cares  of  politic  U  life.  There 
seems  to  be  something  peouliarly  fitting,  that  suoh  a  lovely  spot 
should  now  be  occupied  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Karl  of  Carlisle, 
not  more  known  for  his  patriotism  than  for  refined  benevolence 
and  true  warmheartedness.  Now,  wh9n  the  foolish  strifes  and 
deadly  enmities  of  bigoted  partisanship  are  fa*t  dying  out,  never 
again  it  is  hoped  to  be  aroused  into  action,  and  when  neighbour 
as  he  meets  neighbour,  and  sees  so  much  that  is  worthy  of  his 
reapeot,  wonditf-s  he  could  not  see  it  all  before  ai  well  a)  now, 
joit  becauae  he  could  not  paroeive  tb«t  other  mea  were  »i 
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•nzioiu  as  hixuBelf  to  secure  the  public  good,  though  the  means 
adopted  might  not  be  exactly  identieal.  More  of  the  *'  charity 
that  thinketh  no  eyil,''  would  be  exemplified,  when  we  act  on  the 
fact,  that  the  same  goal  may  be  reached  by  many  a  different  route. 
l^e  garden  front  has  more  of  the  dignified,  but  in  unison 
with  the  dignity  the  chief  features  are  —completeness,  quietness, 
and  repose.  The  dignity  is  chiefly  secured  by  a  broad  terrace  of 
grayd  and  grass,  extending  as  far  as  the  garden  front  of  the 
mansion.  This  terrace  is  some  3  feet  aboTC  the  lerel  of  the 
flower  garden,  in  fr^nt  and  on  each  side.  A  broad  walk  of  the 
same  width  as  the  mTel  on  the  terrace,  with  stone  steps  at  each 
side,  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  flower  garden.  The  walk  on 
one  side  going  on  to  a  cricket  ground,  shrubbery.  Pines,  Ac., 
and  on  the  other  side  next  the  kitchen  garden,  after  passing  the 
boundary  balustrade,  opening  to  a  walk,  narrower,  though  still 
wide,  extending  in  a  straight  line  370  yards,  and  adorned  on 
each  side  at  regular  intervals  with  plants  as  regular  in  outline  of 
fine-grown,  healthy  Irish  Yews.  The  middle  of  the  mansion 
acts  as  the  measure  for  dividing  the  flower  garden  in  two  by  a 
wide  gravel  walk,  with  suitable  steps  at  the  incline.  A  fine  dial 
in  the  centre  of  that  walk,  and  steps  again  at  the  extremity  to 
take  you  up  to  a  narrower  terrace  bounded  by  the  balastrade 
and  vases.    The  accompanying  section  will  show  this,  and  also 


Terrace 


Flower  Garden 


how  such  terraces,  and  the  simplicity  in  the  details,  give  a 
dignity  to  the  garden  front  of  the  mansion.  (See  the  plan  of 
half  the  garden).  Be  pleased  to  notice  how  the  fine  Irish  Yews 
are  placed  at  regular  intervals  at  the  sides  of  the  walks. 


Then  the  first  sight  of  the  garden,  even  without  going  oT«r 
it,  which  we  did  not  do,  shows  its  completeness  in  itsell  The 
straight  lines  in  such  a  position,  the  dividing  it  into  two  eqxai 
parts,  and  the  boundary  balustrade  make  all  this  manifest.  No 
mere  scattering  of  beds  in  front  of  a  mansion  or  anywhere  else^ 
will  ever  produce  such  a  feeling  of  unity  and  wholeness.  Where 
the  position  will  admit  of  it,  a  flower  garden  near  a  house  will 
never  suff'er  from  a  clearly-defined  thundery.  There  is  no 
chance,  then,  of  a  good  phm  being  spoiled  by  one  man  making 
a  few  more  flower-beds  here,  and  sticxing  in  some  more  shrubs 
and  trees  there,  just  because  he  has  tdcen  a  fiEmcy  to  do  so. 
Perhaps,  the  idea  of  completeness  in  connection  with  sednmm 
and  quiet,  may  have  been  carried  too  hr,  as  we  noted  the  topi 
of  young  trees  planted  outside  rising  above  the  line  of  the  balus- 
inde.  There  might  be  good  reasons  for  this,  which  we  neglected 
to  see.  There  were  plenty  of  openings  to  admit  the  beautiM  sur- 
rounding scenery  in  the  Park  and  bsyond,  and  there  might  be  a 
reason  for  concealing  the  wall  from  the  outside,  more  potent 
than  hiding  anything  outside  from  the  inside ;  but  even  then 
the  trees  should  not  be  too  near  the  wall,  nor  be  prominen* 
features  from  the  terrace,  imless  objects  really  worth  looking  at. 

What  pleased  us  most  of  all,  was  the  seeming  quiet  seclusion 
of  the  mansion  so  nicely  carried  out  in  the  feehngs  of  rest  and 
repose  excited  by  the  garden  itself.  How  distracting  to  the 
mind  already  jaded  with  care,  to  stand  on  either  of  these  terraces 
and  see  the  whole  space  a  mass  of  gorgeous  colour  with  hardly 
space  enough  between  the  beds  for  the  one  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  other.  In  some  positions  this  would  not  be  so  unde- 
sirable, but  here  we  think  such  an  arrangement  woidd  have  been 
wholly  out  of  place.  The  great  charm  of  tMs  garden  is  the 
breadths  of  fine  green  turf  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon.  Not  but 
when  we  saw  it  in  the  middle  of  September,  there  were  not 
abundance  of  flowers.    The  parallelogram-beds  next  the  walks 


PLAN  OF  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  AT  THE  VICEEEGAL  LODGE,  PHGSNIX  PARK. 


The  •mall  eiroles  mark  where  upright  Yews  are  planted. 


were  beautifully  in  bloom,  generally  two  or  three  colours,  or 
more,  in  each  bed,  and  the  circular  group  in  the  centre  was 
equally  well  filled.    The  very  simplicity  of  the  arrangement, 


united  with  the  open  spaces  of  turf,  gave  a  charming  efiTect  to 
the  whole,  and  would  teach  a  lesson  to  those  friends  who  must 
have  a  bed  placed  in  every  possible  open  space.    Perhaps  it 
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migfat  hare  lectened  the  simpUcitj',  if  the  pan]leIoffnm*b«ds 
hftd  been  shortor,  curred  inwards  at  the  endi,  and  a  circle 
placed  between  erery  two  ;  but  it  would  have  admitted  of  more 
rarietj  in  outline,  and  more  Tariety  not  in  planting  merely,  but 
in  the  style  and  manner  of  planting,  as  eren  lerel  masses  of 
colour,  howerer  beautiful,  if  appearing  all  of  the  same  height, 
become  monotonous  to  the  eye.  The  upright  Irish  Yews  so  far 
prerented  this  drawback. 

The  useful  garden  is  large,  we  forgot  how  many  acres,  well 
surrounded,  and  we  think  divided  by  walls  into  three  unequal 
divisions.  The  lesser  of  these  contains  what  may  be  termed  the 
Melon  ground,  pits,  small  houses,  and  ground  for  standing 
plants  in  summer,  and  Uie  residence  of  l£r.  Smith,  the  much* 
resDected  gardener,  with  whom  we  had  not  been  fire  minutes 
without  experiencing  not  only  that  we  had  msde  a  new  friend, 
bat  one  with  whom  we  could  use  the  familiarity  and  freedom  of 
an  old  one.  Some  business  arrangements  prevented  us  getting 
AS  much  information  and  that  comparison  of  ideas,  at  all  times  so 
pleasine,  as  we  could  have  wishedL  As  we  have  been  dwelling 
upon  flower-gardening  matters,  we  may  here  state,  that  5 
bedding  plants  were  planted  in  the  flower  garden  in  hundreds, 
they  must  in  the  kitchen  garden  have  been  turned  out  in 
thousands.  The  sides  of  the  main  walks  were  thus  rend^^^ 
ornamental,  showing  not  only  the  love  for  such  flowers  in  masses, 
bat  that  there  was  plenty  of  room  to  spare  besides  f<^v  the  useful 
AS  respects  the  kitchen  and  the  dessert  table. 

The  entrance  from  the  Melon*ground  (r>:^akier  to  the  larger 
garden  showed  a  fine  range  of  glass  hov^  400  feet  long,  with 
wide  borders,  and  tl^e  front  of  the  bcvder  a  straight-lined  ribbon. 
A  broad  ribbon  occupied  the  oth^^gide  of  the  walk  much  longer 
than  the  range  of  houses.  On  your  right  hand  as  you  entered, 
in  front  of  a  wall  of  hei^J^ihj  Apricot  trees,  was  another  ribbon, 
and  the  opposite  side  of  the  walk  was  planted  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  planU  in  front  of  the  Apricot-border  were  all  naturally  low, 
or  made  so  by  nipping  andpinching,  and  a  good  sj^ace  next  the 
wall  was  left  unplimt^.  There  were  fire  rows  begmning  at  the 
Box  edginff,  %hite  Yariegated  Alyssum ;  Gh^zania  splendens, 
fine ;  Purple  Bpinaoh,  of  Henderson's,  pinched  down ;  Trop«o- 
lum  Stamfordianum,  dwarf  and  full  of  bloom,  though  with  ub  it 
grows  too  strong ;  and  seedling  Cineraria  maritima  for  the  back 
row,  showing  the  same  grey  instead  of  silvery  appearance  as  they 
hare  done  with  us,  as  mentioned  a  short  time  ago.  The  other 
•ide  permitted  of  taller  plants  at  the  back. 

Then  of  the  long  wide  border  15  feet,  opposite  that  in  the  front 
of  the  houses,  the  back  row  was  a  dense  mass  of  Sweet  Peas,  then 
Hollyhocks  in  good  bloom,  followed  by  distinct  rows  of  Ageratums, 
white  Yerb^ias,  Scarlet  Gkraniums,  Forple  KingYerb^a,  Bijou 
Yariegated  G^eranium,  Beauti^  de  Paris  Verbena,  a  blueish-grey, 
Manffles*  Yariegated  Geranium,  and  Cerastium  tomentosum  next 
the  Box  and  gravel.  We  forget  how  many  rows  were  on  the 
borders  in  front  of  the  houses,  but  they  did  not  occupy  above 
half  the  width,  and  beginning  with  Cerastium  next  the  ^ox,  the 
rows  were  confined  to  plants  of  low  growth,  and  similar  to  the 
opposite  side^  as  far  as  they  went.  For  ourselves,  though  the 
one  border  would  not  have  been  so  striking  without  the  other, 
we  do  not  think  that  such  borders  in  front  of  houses  are  to  be 
recommended,  unless  at  the  very  front,  and  that  not  so  much 
because  the  plants  starve  the  border,  as  because  they  keep  the 
aun  and  atmosphere  from  acting  on  it.  The  rows  were  farther 
apart  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  planting  them,  and,  therefore, 
eroy  row  was  dear  and  distinct  from  end  to  end. 

We  now  return  to  the  McJon  ground,  having  disposed  of 
bedding  plants  before  going  farther,  to  have  another  look  at  a 
quantity  of  splendid  Chrysanthemum  plants  plunged  in  ashes 
to  save  watermg,  which  took  our  e^e  on  entering  the  garden- 
door.  Many  of  these  plants  were  m  24  and  IG-sized  pots  set 
inside  larger  ones,  and  then  plunged,  and  ransed  from  8  feet  to 
4  feet,  and  even  more  across,  bristling  with  shoots  all  oyer  just 
knotting  for  bloom,  and  many  of  the  widest  plants  were  not 
mnch  more  than  1  foot  aboye  the  rim  of  the  pot.  These  plants 
were  chiefly  struck  in  the  early  autumn  of  the  preyions  year, 
were  potted  and  grown  on  slowly  all  the  winter,  getting  stoppiiig 
•a  they  required  it,  received  theur  last  potting  early  in  summer, 
and  wero  regulated  and  stopped  until  the  beginning  of  July. 
The  training  is  efiected  by  two  rods  of  wood  laid  at  right  angles 
•cross  the  pot,  and  as  far  beyond  as  the  shoots  are  expected  to 
reach.  These  rods  are  securely  fastened  to  the  rim  of  the  pot  by 
a  string  or  wire  below  the  rim,  and  a  smaller  wire  binding  the 
rods  and  the  wire  together.  A  stout  wire  forming  a  circle  is 
l^tfteoed  to  the  four  ends  and  the  fmn6  is  complete.    If  the 


A,  A,  A,  ▲,  the  foar  ends  of 
the  two  crossed  sticks. 
Centre  drcle-pot  to  which 
stakes  are  fastened.  T^o 
outside  oiroles  wire  form- 
ing the  training-lrame. 


oirde  is  large--iay  8  feet,  or  more,  in  diameter,  a  ring  or  two 
more  of  wure  diyides  the  space  inside.  To  such  frame  the  main 
shoots  are  tied  as  they  grow,  and 
then  the  upright  flowering-stems  need 
no  sticks  wluitever,  only  a  little  ar- 
ranging with  threads  to  keep  them 
regular.  The  plants  are  kept  rounded 
in  the  centre  to  give  them  a  gracefbl 
outline.  Of  course  such  plants  are 
liberally  nourished. 

Besides  gr^t  quantities  of  such 
plants  as  Chinese  Primulas,  Cinerarias 
out  of  tioors,  and  in  cold  pits,  in  the 
hei^ted  pits  and  houses,  there  were 
2ne  plants  of  ThyrsacanUius  rutilans, 
Euphorbia  jaoquinieflora,  Poinsettia 
pulcherrima,  Justicias,  of  sorts,  and 
other  things  for  winter  blooming,  and 
a  yery  plai^  and  serviceable  low-spanned  house  appropriated  to 
Cucwaiopn  and  Melons  trained  to  a  trellis  about  15  inches  from 
fh^  ghiss.  The  beds  on  each  side  were  heated  by  hot-water  pipes 
below  them.  There  were  upright  pipes  for  letting  up  damp  heat 
as  required,  but  chi^y  for  giving  moisture  to  the  roots,  and 
there  wero  pipes  through  the  bed,  near  the  pathway,  commu- 
nicating with  openings  outside,  so  that  the  air  so  admitted 
should  be  heated  beforo  rising  into  the  house.  The  chief  pecu- 
liari^,  however,  and  one  involving  economy  of  fuel,  was  that  the 
flue  from  the  boiler  runs  beneath  the  pathway  in  the  centre,  and 
the  flue  being  strongly  built,  and  covered  with  strong  tiles  raised 
on  the  edges,  so  as  to  hold  water,  thero  was  never  any  want  of  a 
moist  atmospheric  heat.  This  only  proyee  what  we  have  often 
stated,  that  the  proprietors  of  small  pUM«6  may  go  to  large  places, 
eren  regal  ones,  to  learn  economy  in  management.  . 

The  fine  range  of  houses  in  the  large  garden  are  curvilinear. 
A  great  change  and  improvement  is  hwag  gradually  carried  out. 
Formerly  they  wero  only  11  feet  wide,  and  thero  not  being  too 
much  yentilation  at  the  top,  we  should  judge  that  the  heat  must 
at  times  have  been  excessiye.  They  aro  now  being  enlarged  to 
17  fret  in  width,  by  taking  the  back  wall  farther  back,  leaving 
the  first  roof  as  it  is,  supported  on  pillars,  and  connecting  it 
with  the  new  back  wall  by  a  hipped  glased  roof,  from  which 
abundance  of  air  can  be  given,  and  alM  space  afforded  for  cul- 
tiyating  many  things  against  the  back  wall,  with  a  good  sharo  of 
hght  coming  to  them. 

One  of  these  houses  was  filled  with  fine,  healthy,  well-grown 
PeUrgoniums,  designed  to  bloom  early  in  spring,  and  that  with- 
out anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  foroing.  The  plants  had 
been  struck  in  1860,  potted  in  spring,  stopped  as  needed,  no 
flowers  allowed,  and  now  they  sro  nice  bushy  plants  some 
80  inches  in  diameter,  with  shoots  of  equal  strength  all  oyer, 
that  wiU  ero  long  knot  for  flower-buds.  Another  house  called 
the  6branium-house,  was  filled  with  larse  and  older  plants, 
perfect  pictures  of  symmetry,  now  not  much  moro  than  1  foot  in 
height  aboye  the  pot,  and  from  8  feet  to  4  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  trained  exactly  as  stated  aboye  for  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum. Many  of  these  had  heea  cut  down  last  August,  or 
rather  pruned  back,  haye  been  grown  on  slowly  eyer  since,  no 
flowers  allowed  to  come^  and  now  they  ara  well  regulated  with 
stout  shoots  of  about  equal  strength,  and  will  bloom  in  May  and 
June  of  next  year,  when  we  wero  assured  they  would  be  fully 
5  fret  in  diameter  at  the  base.  These  and  those  at  the  Chief 
Secrotaiy's,  wero  the  best  plants,  we  think,  we  haye  ever  seen. 
It  vrill  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  best  part  of  two  years 
is  bestowed  on  getting  them  to  the  flowering  state.  As  soon  as 
a  young  plant  is  struck,  potted  off  and  stopped,  the  training 
commences.  Many  gardeners  have  told  us  how  splendid  these, 
and  those  treated  much  the  same  way  at  the  Chidf  Secrotary's, 
look  when  in  bloom,  and  no  stake  and  hardly  a  tie  is  perceptible. 
Thero  is  a  house  also  devoted  to  hardwooded  plants,  as  Acacias^ 
Heaths,  Bpacrises,  and  many  other  things,  promising  abundance 
of  bloom.  The  workmen  wero  engaged  with  others  from  which 
the  fruit  had  been  romoved.  In  one  late  house  then  wero  some 
nice  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  and  in  another  a  heavy  o^p  of 
Muscats  just  changmg  colour,  and  getting  yellow.  In  one 
yineiT  70  feet  long,  a  vine  planted  in  a  comer  at  one  end  inside 
was  destined  to  m  the  house.  Thero  had  been  several  plants, 
as  Heliotropes,  and  other  things  planted  close  to  the  end  of  the 
house.  Mr.  Smith  thinking  the  Orape  (Black  Hamburgh)  better 
than  usual,  had  these  phints  all  cleiffed  away,  and  as  good  loam, 
&o^  as  he  could  get  put  about  the  roots,  and  the  branches  of 
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lk»  hoBM  MBe^  a  iert  spavt.  It  hat  been  qpnr-fNraiiML  It 
ftbaadj  Mcvpiei  moo*  Ihaai  tsiro^Uiirds  of  the  house,  and  the 
fomi§  wood  ah  ikm  point  oi  every  spurred  stem  is  not  only 
^mig^but  T«y  eqamkin  atwHgtii,  abort-jointed,  and  the  buds 
boUl  and^roandM^  allowing  tkM  tbe  Tine  will  shortly  fill  the 
hame*  Xba  bmnahaa  were  rcgnlar,  and  of  a  good  size,  but 
li^hriy  tamialed^  bate  tmd  tbere^  from  being  syringed  with 
water  tbttt  kacl  left  a.  Uttb  sedimflDtw  Many  to  avoid  this,  never 
iminge  at  all  after  ike  Viaea  are^  in  bloom.  The  flarour  was 
Mieiotia,  biife  wa  eoa)l^«•t  aagr  ii  was  thoroughly  diatinct  in  this 
Mapaet  witbcnHiMftiaf  o^w  ravieties  at  the  same  time.  With- 
«lt  tiia  ia  doB»  we  kvre  no^iSiiii  in  the  dictum,  **  Nerer  tasted 
W^biaMf  BO  noeb"    Hie  ho\mi9  were  heated  by  pipes  on  the 


flue  firana  &e  batter  waa^"<y  used 
In  wimt  we>  n^  oaU  Iha  aeeond  garo.'^  there  waa  »  nmgw  of 
gbaa  hbaarend  ^tviakos  266  feet  long.  The?«  wae  here  an  early 
vinetx  jaei  prwiad,  tbr  wood  looking  nice,  an.*^  three  Peach- 
k>aa0%  ftwm*  whioh  tbr  Irnil  baol  been  aU  gstherC^i  hull  the 
wood  Aawiog  that  a  heavy  eropkad  been  obtained,  h?^^,  the 
WGs4  iBTthe  beat  pnaaibhi  oeschtion,  npe  and  ripening,  nen^^ 
tettatM^  ner  tao  meaki  Tbeat  Feoeh-bercisev  18  feet  wide  and 
lA  feel  m  haighft  «t  ihe-baek,.  had  the  trena  trained  up  IB  inches 
horn  the  gbaa,  mnd^Uw  pian^anawvr  better,  and  none  is  more 


ik  front  of  these  boosea  twi>  laife  quarters  were  detotied  to 
dMtff  andnyranidal  treta  of  Faava,  Applea,  Cherries,  Ac.  I>wfrrf 
teearoittid  the  waUre^  eapeendly  yoowg^  ones,  had  grown  so  ynR 
tlMt  Mn  SaMth  ogntimyiatad  nbing  and  pltonting^  again  to 
flbtck  their  vigerar.  ^e  wallnweve  well  eiippRrd  with  treea, 
■ad  moat  of  then,  espeeia%  the  Peaches,  showed  signs  c^  ripen- 
iag  their  wood  kindly;  Vvuit  ef  all  lE^nda^  encept  eai^  amall 
fruit,  was  scarce  thsa  soaaaii.  The  Strvwbenries  in  b^ds,  and  also 
ha  pate^  weaa  leolcin^  strong  £^r  next  season.  We  strepeet  a 
Mat  wnnbeB  of  Strnwhetnaa  ate  feeeed  eveiy  aeasrni.  The 
BtiB when y-potar were  pku^gwkiB.  the  ground. 

Wenn^  jnatwdd, is  oonahiaiaB,  that  those  cannot-be-dene-with- 
o«t-thiii^  -  veguiaUeai— were  m  greatpienty^amd  good'oondition. 
We  foraat  aa  t^Jlaparagas ;  bat  there  are  many  places  in  which 
Ibie  wm  nokfrnm,  Awfj^  it  fleonAed  seme  twelve  or  fifteen 
ymwagoi  Among* other  tiaage  estm  good  were  late  Ptoas,  and 
etpeoially^HBir'a  Macpmoth  Pea,  true,  which  wae  very  fine,  with 
BDt naign; «f  mildew  abeWt  it.  The  grand seoret,  Mr.  Smith  toM 
me,  was  manuring  with  rotten  dung  as  heavily  at  fbr»  Celery -bed. 
We  aipert  it,  wili  tatae'imtii  the  froat  outs  it  down.    B.  Ftanr. 


QEGUKD  OB  EARTH-NUT. 

Can  the  Bditerar  inform  me  what  the  Kttie  bi-lobed  phMit  is 
tiMt  Bchool-boffe.  call  the  Gko«Bad-nut^  aud  which  they  dig  up 
vith  their hnivee an& eat  m  hiigequantit iee^  It  fbnneriy  vres 
fDoadim  BuiisndahitUL  I  wish  to  obtrnn  a  supply  fbr  experi- 
aiental  p«iq»oae&i  Ifaajr  hifbimatien  oould  be  kmdly  fhrrti^ed 
■M  where^  it  ia  prcAaUe  ft.ma^  be  ebtanied,  I  ebaU  rstMm  tfce 
fiarow.  It  ie  not  tHe  Onchaa  maaeala,  wbicb,  I  believe-,  vraa 
^  fiir  aalep^  H I  lemeaiber,  the^  plant  bed  a  email 
GMikl  itrbe  tbe  Saxifrage  granutota^r-^M .  T>. 

fit  ie  ^nMNw  dettmMumt  semetiines  called  the  B.  flexvoaum 
aOM  IR  iMioc(u4tmmm,  It  has  many  English  names— viz., 
Barth-nut,  Pig-nut,  Ar-nut,  Kepper-nut,  Hawk-nut,  Jur-nut, 
^wth  Chestnut,  and'Oround>nfit.  Swine  are  very  fbnd  of  these 
tnbers,  and  fatten  upon  them.  They  are  pleasant  tasted  when 
boiled  or  roasted,  betng  superior- in  flavour  to  Chestnuts.  They 
we  oooked  in  soupe  in  Ht)lland,  the  Alpt«,  and  many  phices  in 
this  country^  and  are  said  to  be  very  nutritious.  We  shall  be 
ebh'ged  by  any  of  onr  readers  sending  us  some  of  these  tubers, 
which  we  would  fbrward'  to  our  correspondent.] 


PINK  APBUES.  DBCA.YBD  I»  THE  CENTBE. 
HAMG^e^  lately  cut  abc«t  three  desen  beaiitif\iUhM>kin«  Pinee, 
IB  a  HKUkW  pit  attached)  to  several  others  for  the  oultivatinn  of 
Pinaa,  te  my  great  diaappointmest  these  Pinee  when  cut  are 
nearly  aU  hJaek  hi  the  ©ore.  They  were  grown  in  pots ;  soil 
uaed,  thvev-^oartere  torfy  loam,  to  o'ne-q»»rter  peat,  with  a  little 
<^araeal  mixed.  Tbe  peat  ia  fibry  and  Ml  of  fWn  roots.  The 
nitai  aee  hiated  with  hot-water  pip<«  top  and  bottoaa.  The 
bo4«em  beat  bat  besB  kept  at  90"  te  96%  the  tep  bee  t  8(f  te  95^ 


by  day,  and  66^  to  70^  by  night.  Eveiy  attention  baa  bean 
devoted  to  air-giving,  watering,  and  syringing.  Water  ia  with- 
held altogaUier  the  moment  t^e  fruit  begins  to  change  eoIdNBr. 
They  had  a  Uttle  weak  guano  water  onoe  e-week  when  the  frwit 
was  awelling^  I  have  grown  Pines  somewhat  extenaively  for 
seveorad  years,  bet  never  was  so  unfortunate  with  them  befora.  I 
ahaU  ha  partionlarly  obhged  if  you  can  t^  me  tbe  leaaoa  wb^ 
they  turn  black  in  the  centre,  and  saggaat  a  remedy.  Kothhv 
oould  have  looked  better  than  these  Pinea  when  awelling  and 
oolounng  ?— DsYOiqsirsis. 

[We  once  had  »  ease  somewhat  similar,  and  attributed  file 
de&et  to  keeping  t^  plants  too  moist  at  the  roote,  oad  in  too 
meiat  an  atmosphere  to  swell  tkte  pipe  to  the  greatest  siae.  In 
another  case,  to  give  fine  flarour,  we  kept  the  roete  dry  and  the 
atnseephere  more  moist  than  it  ahowld  havebeen,  rndtheeentre 
was  a  bpownish  ccdour  and  dry. 

We  by  no  meant»  wonkl  state  tkat  either  ef  tik>ee  lieaHiMBii 
wns  the  oause  of  the  deeayed  oentrae  in  the  preaent  oaae^  as  m 
have  beard  of  t^  inquirer  ae  a  flrat-rete  I4ne  grower,  bat  we 
merely  mention  our  experience  and  hope  that  our  coadfutora  and 
readers  will  be  able  to  grve  a  more  decided  reason  for  Adt  very 
^eat  annoyance  and  diM^pointoMnt.] 


llbw  d^  ago  I  wanted 
Tery^  ki^tdlj  aoat  men 
vee  of  8e¥v'«ral9ema  ana 


BOUQIJET  OE  FOLIAGE. 

At  this  dhH  tk!>t  <^  tlM  iotel  yeor^  few  are  1^  fldweie  tiiat 
ootr  graoe  our  veaea;  1«*  •"P*y  "wnwa  are  the  gloomieat  af 
tbmge,  end  I  t^ink  the  i^^ft^Ma  of  Tbb  JomBHAL  €9  HoBSt- 
OTOTUM  wfll  like  te-  haves  i?a*  oi  a  wa(y  wfaidi  I  bafve  (^ea 
A>ttnd  very  useful,  aa  to  bow  te  -fii^^em. 

I  hove  e  vaae  before  me  at  t^is  pre?«>t  moment,  which  looli 
aahght  and  greeoAil  aa  I  eoold  vrish  te  ee^  and  a&ita  oonteoti 
are  half  a  deeen  leovea ! 

Everybody  hnowe  the  uagnMeent  fblikg^^d  plattfts  introdiused 
BO  largely  by  the  Mafarsb  ¥^chk  A  fbw  d^ 
aeme  pretty  plaets,  and  theae  gentlemen  Terjr  1 
soane  ''*  patterns''* — that  is  to  say,  eut  leovee  of 
flowers.  Hie  flewerS)  gay  aa  they  were,  I  leH  to  fM)t>  nnheedsd; 
for  the  leasee  alone  made  ae  exquiaite  »  gronp  ae  waa  though  to 
charm  the  meat  genuine  lover  of  beautifhl  abapea  imd  eekmn* 

There  are  three  kinde  of  Pteria*— one^  with  a  silvery  TfJB; 
another  upright-leaved  oneharmemeing  beoutifaMj' with  the poifr 
green ;  anet^-ef  the  enjuisite  Plena  tricelm*,  with  k»  hktf 
veine ;  and  then  a  Caladiuni^  veined'  vrith  orimacm  anct  dotted 
about  with  white.  Two  dai%,  ooppery  Segoota  leovee  iie 
added ;  but  whether  they  are  imi^rovements  I  can  hardly  aiy. 
Faithful  te  my  prineiples  ae  to  Ferae  and  Heathai  three  er  hot 
spraja  of  a  tmail  pink  Heath  peep  «p  amid  ^e  Fern,  and  grrs  t 
little  height.  From  my  own  atoek  I  added  one  fttmd  of 
DavoUia  (D.  conaiiensie),  I  pnrcbaeed  ae  a  smaU  plant  aome 
OMinths  age  tyom  Messra.  ^ooper^l  stock,  and  petted  dine&f 
iwtD  eoeoa-nut  fibre  reftise,  which  makes  aU  Feme  grow  so  luxih 
rientlr  and  w^l  $  and  one  frond  of  Adimtum  fereaoaum  wtm 
graeeiully  above  ell. 

This  is  so  simple  and  so*  eny  a-|^n  i^r  filing  empty  raSM, 
that  I  am  sure  your  readere  will  Mke  to  try  it.  My  vase  w  jpst 
13  inches  high,  and  about  5  inehee  vride  aoroaa  the  spreodbif 
lip.— E.  A.  M. 


SHAKSPEAEE^  G-ARDEN. 

T&B  following  letter  to  the  Rev.  G.  Granville,  Vioor  oC  Strtt- 
ford-on-AvoB,  is  so  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  Shakspeare»  thit 
we  have  no  hesitation  whatever,  in  placing  it  bdbre  our  reeded : 

*'2i  EsMZ  Street,  Strand.  Sept.  IM^  IML 
«*  Dear  Str,— I  read  In  the  Athenceum  in  the  spring  of  "what  yon  were 
doin«  for  tK«  Home  of  Hhak8pe»re  ;  of  tha  trees  whieh  the  Coaumtlee  Ind 
AlrMdT  plHBted,  and  of  what  they  hoped  for.  It  was  said,  *aflaaFlc 
tree  is  climbiofr  up  the  west  wuU  and  will  gl  e  na  green  Figa  in  time  ; '  aai 
it  was  usked,  *wbowill  give  to  Shdksneare  a  hardy  Vine,  one  that  will 
bear  him  the  "purple  Grapes ?"•  This  house  is  built  upon  part  of  the 
Butwtracturt  of  Essex  House.  Tbe  two  lower  stmriee  have  the  old  iMpk 
^4iIU.  The  garden  i*  where  the  old  terraoe  once  was;  20  feet  aad  ators 
above  the  adjoining  Temple  Garden.  Under  it  is  a  long  lofty  vault,  and  is 
it  are  two  old  Vines  I  do  not  pretend  that  they  are  as  old  as  BHsabeih*! 
tkie  ;  but  I  have  a  fond  hope  that  tb-  ir  aaeestons'  leaves  fave  gmtsM 
trellis  shade,  as  one  of  them  does  bow.  Their  roots  aro  aomewhwiw  aa 
doubt ;  tbe  old  mortar  in  the  vaulting  must  be  very  good  to,  give  sQcb 
fruit.  Now,  my  fan.ily  is  so  romnntic  as  to  believe  that  Shak*>peare  must 
have  many  a  time  wulked  up  and  dewa  o«r  bit  of  terrace ;  have  esaet  ths 
end  with  my  Lord  Esf^x  and  Lord  flouthaaiptoa,  adodring  iIm  noftnllrtt 
oa  the  river  or  jesting  with  *  Night '  Templars  over  the  parepet  wall  j 
most  have  drank  some  seek  tai  the  oeHar,  and  taken  water  at  *  the  stairs.' 
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It  i«  trea  beltored  that  htf  dly  at  Stratford  to  tti«re  anything  s»  Uttta 
alterad  and  so  near  to  Shaktpaare't  footstepa  aa  o«r  paved  garden :  henoa 
my  writing,  that  the  year  bafore  last  I  reared  a  Vine  by  beading  down  a 
ihoot  ftrom  the  oldest  one;  that  it  is  well  rooted  now,  and  though  this 
■eaton  and  the  last  have  been  nnfeyourable  it  is  in  txeell^nt  haftith;  and 
that,  if  it  Ko  please  you  and  the  other  membera  of  the  Committee,  the 
antumn  being  come,  1  would  have  it  taken  up  and  earefoUy  paeked,  and 
•ent  at  the  proper  time  for  transplanting  in  ita  *  New  Place.'  I  am  not 
i^nied  to  Vines;  I  think  that  very  aooA  it  wonkl  *bear  tha  ipnrpla 
Grapes.'— I  am  your  obedient  servant,  "  Jt«a  i .  Cota." 

Of  oourae  tli«  Vicwr  and  the  Birthplace  Cottitnittee  very  gladly 
•eoept  the  gppi^mte  pj^oaitat.    We  hope  the  plant  may  &tire. 


WOEK  FOB  ^HE  WEESL 

KITCHBK   OABDEK. 

Thx  late  heautiful  weather  haa^  I  hope^heea  emhracad  iot 
mtrymg  out  all  matters  preTiomsly  diraoted.  Perter^jrance  xntnft 
tftfiD  be  contintted  in  the  tray  ot  hoeing,  foiling,  and  gVLttke% 
•tirring  amongst  growing  crops,  pa;rtioularly  Ooleworts,  Oabba^, 
late  Savoys,  and  Kale,  as  a  regular  demand  for  things  of  this 
ditoriptton  may  hs  expected  tbroughont  the  season,  and  more 
etfpeoialiy  in  the  spring.  B^aw,  a  few  Mazagans  may  be  planted 
in  soils  utvourable  to  yegetation  during  winter,  either  where  they 
are  to  remain,  or  on  a  sheltered  border,  for  planting  out  early  in 
the  spring.  Cabbage,  yaoanoies  in.  the  main  plantations  to  be 
AIM  up  immediately.  Bmploy  lime  or  soot  about  young  Cab- 
bage and  Letttrce  plimts,  and  repair  ravages  from  slugs.  CafYots, 
the  whole  of  the  principal  crops  to  he  taJcen  up  and  allowed  to 
diy  before  they  are  stored  away  in  sand.  CauU/liHoers^  those  in 
irunea  and  imder  haoidflasMs  to  be  diresited  of  tlrair  dead 
lea^res,  and  if  any  yaoamjles  occur  i^ej  should  be  filled  up. 
Oire  air  freely  every  fine  day.  Celery^  n  severe  frost  should  set 
in  some  long  Utter  ^ould  be  laid  over  the  most  forward  crops. 
Biulufe,  when  qmte  dry,  tie  up  a  good  quantity  for  bianchingr. 
Omons,  the  autumti  sowings  to  be  hand-weeded,  and  the  grouxm 
slightly  hoed  between  them.  PeOM,  in  very  dry  favourable  situa- 
tioas  the  first  sowing  may  now  be  made.  Shallots  and  Chtrlie 
tusj  now  be  planted  in  Mght,  dn^  aoils ;  but  where  the  grotmd 
is  heavy  it  is  better  to  postpone  the  planting  to  February.  It  is 
advisable  to  observe  partiecdariy  n  there  are  any  fipesh-'Ufled 
BHmae  holes,  if  any  'sliodtd  be  diseevei^  at  once  get  some  water 
a&d  begm  pouring  it  hastily  into  the  hole,  which  will  soon  start 
tkie  imnaiea,  when  a  flat  bushy  bough,  if  used  expertly,  will  soefH 
pnt  am  end  to  all  fisan  about  tiiear  attscles  when  the  PesHVOwtag 
season  arrives. 

FLOWER  eAB^DBF. 

ft  is  advisable  to  go  over  the  standard  Rosies,  and  to  shorteh 
in  the  Very  long  shoots,  that  the  power  of  the  winds  may  be 
oonsideRibly  lessened  wlum  beating  on  their  heads.  Ohrysanthe- 
Antms  against  walls  to  have  their  Ahoots  dos^y  tacked  to  them, 
iMd  lome  slight  protection  to  be  in  readmess  in  case  of  an  imex- 

rted  froflt.  If  any  of  the  biennials  are  still  implanted  let  them 
{Wanted  out  now  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  bloom. 
Paaraies  may  bo  divided  and  planted  out  for  next  summer's 
bloom.  The  sooner  the  Philips  are  planted  the  better;  when 
the  bulbs  begin  to  elongate  the  leaf-spike  the  roots  are  taking 
harm.  Wherever  alterations  are  ih  progress  lose  no  time  in 
tiompleting  the  transplanting  of  evergreens,  the  present  mild, 
daimp  weather  being  favourable  fSor  their  removal.  Be  carcfid 
to  ieemre  transplanted  things  against  wind,  especially  large 
plants,  which  should  never  beleft  until  they  are  properly  staked 
or  otherwise  Bade  fast ;  for  where  this  it  neglected  or  postponed 
it  IH^ettth  happens  that  the  lOots  get  injured  through  the  tops 
being  rooked  about  by  the  winds.  As  soon  as  the  greater  part  of 
tiw  leaves  are  off  the  trees  let  the  pleasare-grofmd  be  thoroughly 
(^sittsd  and  twept ;  the  leaves,  if  abundant,  to  be  stacked  up  for 
ibr^ig  purposes,  covering  borders,  &c. ;  and  in  small  places  to 
be  •wqpt  into  a  hole  to  rot  into  leaf  mtradd.  The  part  near  the 
hoaM  to  be  twept  daily,  to  mnove  kaves  and  worm  casts  ;  and 
die  gravel  walks  to  be  frequently  rolled,  to  preserve  a  smooth 
Burfiuse.  As  the  re^irangemsnt  of  the  herbaceous  ground  is 
aaiiduiud  aeoeasaxy  ev«ry  two  or  three  years  on  acoount  of  the 
iE*to<g)K>wing  plants  getting  too  large^  t^  ptesent  is  a  good  time 
for  doing  so. 

Look  iiwvr  all  kinds  of  stored  fruit  ocoasienaily,  soft  o«t  the 
iAftied,  and  wipe  others  wheft  reqttiiied  with  a  dt^  doth.  The 
oot^door  Tines  to  be  gone  over,  and  all  the  lateral  shoots  that 
may  have  been  kft  to  the  strong  shoots  to  be  takate  ol^  and  two 


or  three  of  ijt»  Joix^  of  aH  the  yomig  wood  oit  owse  Mined  oi^ 
Whioh  will  be  the  means  of  greatly  Ibetlitaltfaig  tho  mvburolion  ol 
the  wood.  Look  'over  the  trees  hi  oM  orchards,  and  mnofie  i(t 
onee  thoae  that  are  oonaidered  worthiMs  or  Wevn  ont^  Pimm 
some  ^ood  aoil  for  planting  other  varietiee.  PtrepsM  ground  fmr 
new  ptantafmns  of  Onrranta  and  Go««eberrias.  Oitt&aga  o/f 
faivomSte'sorta minnow  be  nrndentid  {dantMik 

^e  weather  has  beeil  most  ifavou^'bl^  for  ripei^ing  the  succii- 
lent  shoots  of  fVee-growing  plants,  and,  therefore,  uiey  may  be 
expected  to  get  well  through  the  winter.  The  temperature  may 
now  decline  at  night  to  fiO  . 

On  aH  fttvotirable  Od^aviiMn  ttAnAt  ^aft*  freely ;  ft  wili  not  pft)^ 
Anee  thoae  withering  efiVcts  that  M(^  'an  exposure  wotfld  do  &i 
swt4»g.  iThe  plaiite  haying  b«<en^d<^y  ftOly  ^xftosed  to  i^ttt 
tnem  up  close  now  would  fw^uce  grawth,  and  plrOdtioe  ruin. 
Pelargoniums  will  now  require  somooare ;  watering  to  be  given 
in  the  morning,  and  when  there  is  ai^  aj^pearaaqe  of  ill  hfalth 
from  a  foggy  moist  atmosphere  th^  would  be  benefited  by  a 
little  fire  applied  with  abundance  of  air  to  drive  off*  the  dan^^ 
the  plants  to  be  placed  pretty  close  to  the  glassy  the  pmnapal 
shoots  to  be  pf»gged  out  at  regular  diistanoea,  aixd  the  useless  onaa 
removed.  Cinerarias  intended  tp'flowor  aa  'apa(Hmena  in  apring 
should  now  receive  their  final 'shifl;. 

.  PITS  AVB  l^lMMft. 
NeapoUtan  Violets  to  have  as  muok  air  as  possible,  and  the 
runners  to  be  removed  as  they  appear.  Intermediate,  Brompton, 
and  Ten- week  Stocks  intended  for  next  year  to  be  kept  dry,  and 
air  to  be  freely  admitted  to  prevent  da1I^p.  See  that  everything 
is  now  stored  for  winter,  and  give  air  most  abundantly  whila 
the  weather  is  fine.  Stop  Verbenas  and  other  such  five-growing 
plants  as  they  advance,  in  order  to  render  them  bnshy,  and 
water  them  occasionally  but  very  earefoUv.  The  lights  to  be  on 
during  wet  Weather,  but  tilted  up  at  the  back.        W.  KxASB. 


DOlSras  GIF  THS:  LAST  WfiEIl. 

SITCHBN   OattDXIi. 

BoWlSo  a  fow  hi  fine  prepaid  soil  Of  the  ParrttiipOhrt*Hi 
(OhcBfrophyHom  bijdbosQm)  recfomtrrended  by  Messrs.  VHmOrini 
Andrieut,  &  Co.  £arthed-np  Cabbages  to  keep  the  stemft 
seeare  if  severe  finest  should  come.  Nevet  knew  Cabbages  and 
Turnips  i^w  ae  t^is  season,  dry  Weather  and  aH  together.  A 
fnn  shower  on  the  2and,  which  wW  help  to  fill  tanks  in  tlul 
neigfaboarhood  ^at  have  been  next  to  empty.  LaM  down  in  lift 
earthen  pit  the  stems  of  <!/auliftower  now  beginning  to  button^ 
to  which  we  will  give  a  little  protection  When  needed.  Went 
over  the  Catdifiowers  lowing  heads  on  border,  broke  a  leaf  Ot 
two  and  laid  over  them,  which  win  protect  the  heads  fh>m  raisi 
and  throw  past  them  a  f<6W  di^greefe  of  frost.  Took  Yip  all  bitl 
the  last  sowings  of  Catlrots,  B^root,  &c.,  as  the  latter  is  bert 
never  to  bos  much  fro#t.  Gathered  the  last  Of  the  Tomatx>ea, 
which  have  been  going  ^-begging  this  season ;  and  dug,  or 
rather  tarenched,  part  of  Carrot  ground,  in  c*der  to  ptrt  ottft  a 
good  piece  of  yonn^  Cabbages  in  case  the  first  should  be  tOO 
forward  to  stand  the  frost  well,  as  the  want  of  Cabbage*  ih 
spring  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  want  of  Parsley,  and  that  Wat 
scarce  enough  in  some  places  last  year.  Cleared  off  spent  pea 
haulm,  the  latter  ones  being  still  pretty  good ;  and  collected 
seed  of  Scarlet  Bunmn,  which  Will  be  good  t^fs  season  and  no 
mistake.  If  I  had  not  obtained  plants  frehi  a  "neighbouring 
hrmeat  I  should  hava  been  rathto  pressed— my  Own  seed,  and 
that  from  an  eminent  seedsman^  alike  veAising  to  grow  more  than 
something  like  one  in  six.  I  do  tiot  know  What  quantity  our 
neighbour  aowed  in  a  ln>d.  He  said  the  seed  was  from  two  to  three 
yeai«  oM }  but  the  bed  win  as  thick  as  the  phints  cooM  stand» 
and  there  was  no  want  of  applicants  tmtil  It  was  thinned 
aofioiently.  I  beliers  otif  fKend  wiis  downright  sorry  whd& 
pvople  gave  over  oomiivg  to  his  bed,  thms  is  enoh  a  plea^mre  iu 
being  able  to  oUige.  Swpepcrd  oter  MuBhroom-hedi,  pot  drdp- 
Trfn^  in  sheds  for  snooeasiomi,  and  i«moved  the  ^P^^*^  fr^^i  the 
heap  aa  k  matni^d,  aa  thefv  mciy  be  monOi^a  dtfe'efafee  in  tho 
bricks  being  thoroughly  spawned  throVkgh.  The  Spawn  should 
be  kept  in  m  dfy  pTa^  where  it  will  kee^  gcNod  for  yoa^.  I 
cannot  well  say  for  how  many,  «nd,  th«^(V)^,  if  %  deal»  haa 
atmogoed  old  4ipawB^  theira  is  no  wte  Wailing  tttttd  his  fii«Ui 
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made  of  the  season  oomes  in.  I  hare  used  it  with  good  resolts 
four  and  five  years  old,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  Mr.  Judd,  of 
Althorpe,  has  used  it  older  still.  It  is  as  well,  howerer,  not  to 
use  it  too  old,  unless  extra  well  kept,  for  if  exposed  to  damp, 
or  allowed  to  get  too  warm,  I  would  not  giTO  much  for  it. 
When  matured  the  spawn  should  be  permeat^  with  the  white 
streaks  smaller  than  the  finest  hairs ;  if  as  large  as  small  threads 
of  cotton,  it  may  do  for  present  use,  but  it  is  too  far  adTanced 
for  keeping.  Blanched  Endive,  by  placing  a  tile  or  a  slate  over 
the  tops,  and  moved  some  to  earth-pits,  where  protection  could 
be  given  more  easily  as  wanted. 

Dusted  charred  rubbish  among  young  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces, 
and  all  young  things  whatever,  that  the  slugs  mieht  be  apt  to 
nibble,  and  sent  boys  round  the  walks  to  pick  all  they  could 
find  of  the  slimy  fraternity  in  a  damp  or  dewy  morning.  The 
black-backed  yeUow-bellied  chaps  so  difficult  to  kill,  are  fond  of 
getting  on  a  hard  walk  at  such  times,  and  also  of  getting  round 
and  upon  a  handfpl  of  brewer's  grains. 

FBVIT  OABDBN. 
Much  the  same  as  last  week.  Brushed  a  few  more  leaves  off 
the  fruit  trees,  and  prepared  for  fresh  planting.  Now  and  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  to  come,  is  the  best  time  for  planting 
all  sorts  of  firuit  trees,  .and  also  a  good  time  for  planting  forest 
trees,  as  though  the  leaves  be  still  on  the  trees  they  vnll  not  be 
ii^ured  now,  and  the  roots  begin  to  run  into  the  warm  soil 
before  winter.  Evergreens  may  also  now  be  moved  vrith  half 
the  trouble  they  will  require  in  spring. 

GBBBKHOUSB,   &C. 

The  greenhouse  being  thoroughly  cleaned  has  been  refilled 
with  Camellias,  Azaleas,  &c.,  and  means  taken  for  filling  all  the 
spaces  beneath  the  stages  with  plants,  such  as  Fuchsias,  and  old 
Scarlet  Oeraniumt,  that  require  little  light  and  less  water  in 
winter.  All  places  under  glass  will  now  go  through  a  cleaning 
process,  and  to  be  followed  by  a  cramming  process.  Properly 
speaking,  in  most  cases,  this  would  be  wrong,  as  plants  under 
glass  in  winter,  in  a  growing  condition,  require  more  room  than 
in  winter,  owing  to  the  light  being  so  deficient ;  but,  then,  when 
we  cram  so  much  we  keep  down  the  temperature  to  the  living- 
point  in  opposition  to  the  growing  state,  and  when  we  let 
growth  take  its  way  as  the  days  lengthen  in  March,  we  can  turn 
a  good  many  under  protection  out  of  doors.  A  pit  containing 
some  decayed  leaf  mould  was  turned  over,  15  inches  of  dryish 
dung,  a  little  warm,  placed  beneath  it,  and  the  leaf  mould  on 
the  top,  and  on  this  leaf  mould  the  Golden  Chain  and  Alma  are 
being  plunged  after  being  up  for  a  week,  the  most  of  the  leaves 
being  removed,  the  best  plants  squeesed  into  GO-sised  pots, 
and  smaller  ones,  four  or  five,  into  a  48-pot.  The  little  heat 
at  the  bottom  will  encourage  a  few  fresh  roots  before  winter. 
The  tops  will  be  kept  cool  by  air.  We  do  not  want  these  to 
break  much  before  March.  Alma,  and  a  few  other  variegated 
ones,  vrill  be  treated  the  same  way.  We  shall  take  up  some 
others,  and  pack  them  closely  in  boxes,  or  in  good-sized  pots, 
and  try  and  get  them  under  stages  or  into  sheds  where  frost  and 
damp  will  t>e  excluded.  Have  pricked  out  a  border  of  Cerastium 
tomentosum  and  Variegated  Arabia  a  few  inches  apart,  using 
little  bits  so  as  to  form  them  in  rows,  vrith  a  little  sand  put  in. 
I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  nice  plants  by  iipriL  The  beds  in 
the  flower  garden  are  so  little  disturbed  that  we  can  do  nothing 
with  them  as  yet.  Scarlet  Oeraniums  are  as  fine  as  ever  they 
were.    The  variegated  ones  are  about  over. — B.  F. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

•n*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  G^tleman.*'  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  The 
SdUore  of  the  **  Journal  of  MortiemUmre,  <fc.,"  162,  Fleet 
Street^  London,  JS.C, 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  uiem  on  separate 
communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unleaa  under 
Tery  special  oiroumstancet. 
Plah  of  Oauraouu  U  Omntry  Clrato}.-See  pages  7f  and  71  as  to 


tank-besting.  Tear  mode  of  dividing  the  house  is  good.  Glass  wOl  be  best, 
at  least  above  the  staee  in  the  front.  The  other  part  may  be  what  yea  deem 
best.  Whatever  may  be  your  mode  of  division  yon  should  hare  openings  ia 
it  to  shut  and  open  at  pleasure ;  otherwise  we  fear  if  you  hare  merely  a  tank 
along  the  south  end,  and  not  also  along  the  west  tdde,  you  will  not  bare  beat 
enough  in  the  cold  or  greenhouse  part.  With  openings  firom  the  propagatinf- 
house  In  severe  weaUier  you  may  do  rerv  well  In  such  circnmstancea  we 
prefer  the  span  to  the  lean-to.  Tour  barmg  glass  to  the  ground  on  the  wert 
side  will  require  more  heat  in  severe  weather.  The  plants  close  to  the  sontli 
end  will  be  a  little  drawn  that  way  unless  you  reverse  and  turn  them  round 
firequently,  but  the  buJc  will  Cace  the  west  or  afternoon  sun. 

FmniT  T&Exs  fob  ▲  Vimibt  (5«rJlrs).— Wedonotadviseyoutopnt  Ptaai 
in  the  house  if  yen  use  it  to  force  at  all ;  but  Figs  would  do  admirably  in  tke 
wannest  end,  and  Apricots  in  the  coldest  If  you  could  gire  abundance  of 
air  there,  you  might  try  Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plum.  Both  these  and  tbe 
Apricots  must  have  plenty  of  air.  When  in  bloom  and  in  rery  bright  sna- 
shine  a  little  shade  in  the  middle  of  the  day  would  be  adrisable.  Ton  may 
grow  in  pots  and  plant  out,  so  as  you  can  get  at  the  roots  when  the  plssti 
grow  too  fireely. 

Emoka VIVOS  OF  FsuiTS  {A  8ubter%b9r).^l\xet^  is  no  modem  woik  like 
that  of  B.  Langley*8  "Pomona,"  published  in  1729.  The  only  recent  por- 
traits of  fruits  are  coloured,  and  are  in  various  works,  such  as  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  **  Transactions,"  the  Auctorium  appended  to  Mannrs 
"Botanic  Garden."  Ronald's  *'Pyras  Mains  Brentfordiensls."  Houker'i 
"  Pomona  Londlnenais,**  and  Brookshaw's  **  Pomona  Britannica." 

WoEK  OH  PBUNisa  {A  Suhit;riher).^i:het^  is  no  work  deroted  to  tin 
subject.  Our  "  Fruit  Manual  for  the  Many  "  contains  an  epitome  of  the 
modes  of  pruning  all  hardy  fruit  trees.  Tou  may  have  it  direct  from  tm 
ofHce  for  fire  postage  stamps. 
Kamis  of  Fkvits  (i^ora).— Tour  Apple  is  King  of  the  Pippins. 
D;8A  ORANDiFLORA  (ZHVa).— Tou  had  no  Just  excuse  for  writing  toXr. 
Leach  on  the  subject  That  gentleman  gave  the  entire  stock  of  it  te  the 
Gardeners*  Benero)ent  Society,  the  money  the  plants  sold  for  to  be  added 
to  the  Sodetv's  ftmds  We  have  never  heard  what  the  stock  sold  for,  nor 
who  bought  it;  nor  had  Mr.  Leach  heard  a  short  time  ago.  Perh^io  the  Se- 
cretary has  since  informed  him. 

WniTiaiHO  Gekakivms  (fi^.Z.).— The  best  way  to  keep  Scarlet  Geranionu 
in  winter  is  to  cut  them  down  root  and  branch.  Just  like  Pelargoniums  is 
October,  and  then  glre  them  six  weeks'  or  two  months*  bottom  heat ;  that  is 
most  certainly  the  best  plan.  Then  it  must  follow  tiiat  most  of  the  smsU 
fibres  are  cut  out  But  when  ther,  the  plants,  must  be  dried  and  go  into 
cellars  and  similar  places,  the  small  fibres  would  most  certainly  die  of  them- 
selrea,  Just  like  the  fibres  in  Mr.  Rivers*  orchard-house  treea,  and  it  is  ss 
certain  that  it  would  be  best  to  part  with  them  at  once. 

PauMiKO  RosBs  (/iftfm).— The  very  weak  and  the  very  strong  wood  of  sr 
Rosea,  without  exception  of  kinds,  should  be  pruned  in  July,  not  in  October 
or  Korember.  After  the  first  fiush  of  summer  bloom  is  over  every  Rom 
ought  to  be  **  regulated,"  which  means  the  sane  as  Uie  summer  pnining of 
Currants  and  Gooseberrlea.  The  very  weak  wood  of  all  Rosea  ought  to  be 
cut  out  at  the  end  of  October;  and  all  the  unkindly  and  weak  Roeea  yon  see 
here  and  there  on  the  top  of  fiddlestick  stems  and  called  standards  ongbt  to 
have  their  annual  winter  pruning  before  October  has  iwssed.  All  modtfste 
Roses  to  be  pruned  in  February,  and  all  very  strong  ones  not  till  April  Hie 
reasons  for  the  differences  will  be  found  amply  detailed  in  former  volomei 
We  are  glad  to  have  queries  from  you,  or  from  any  other  correspondoit, 
every  week,  but  only  two  or  three  questions  at  a  time,  so  that  eadi  qaeiM 
may  hare  due  attention. 

ffAKiKO  A  Small  Fasm  {Farming  Adnenturt). ^li  is  difBcnlt  to  gire 
advice  in  your  case  in  the  absence  of  all  knowledge  of  the  locality  yon  pro- 
pose to  fettle  in;  but  assuming  it  to  be  in  the  environs  of  some  lai^KS  tovn 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  of  your  success.  At  the  same  time  you  mut 
prepare  yourself  for  many  difficulties  and  some  few  disappointments,  bst 
with  a  determined  persererance  to  succeed  there  is  little  doubt  but  you  will 
ultimately  do  sa  We  think,  however,  that  less  than  six  acres  will  suffice  if 
you  purpose  to  cultirate  it  by  band  labour,  which  is  the  best  way  to  make 
expenalre  land  pay,  and  in  the  neighbourtiood  of  a  town  you  will  find  it  ym 
dear.  A  fHend  of  ours  similarly  circumstanced  as  you,  started  a  smsll 
nursery  or  market  garden  a  few  miles  out  of  Lirei-pool,  and  he  had  to  pay  so 
almost  fabulous  price  for  the  plot  of  land  he  wanted;  but  he  is  doing  welL 
AU,  however,  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  district  If  you  hare  nnidi 
knowledge  of  gardening  you  might  erect  some  glass  structure  to  produce 
Grapes  or  other  fruits  that  would  pay  well,  or  you  might  turn  your  attentioa 
that  way  and  erect  some  for  your  neighbours,  there  being  an  increased 
demand  for  such  things.  At  all  erents,  before  you  embark  in  an  undertakln<{ 
of  which  you  are  not  most  Intimately  acquainted,  it  would  be  adrisaMe  to 
look  well  around  you,  and  consult  others  similarly  situated  to  what  you  wiA 
to  be,  making,  ot  course,  allowance  for  any  prejudicial  opinion  that  may  be 
giren.  Having  giren  this  general  adrlce,  we  giro  a  brief  answer  to  your 
three  questions.  1,  Six  acres  of  land,  if  good  and  within  six  miles  of  a  tows 
of  100,000  inhabitant^  would  in  all  probability  cost  £500,  and  more  If  tben 
were  buildings  upon  it ;  and  indifferent  land  la  dear  at  any  price  for  hssd 
labour.  3,  The  neighbourhood  of  a  town  would  undoubtedly  be  the  best  for 
such  an  tmdertaking,  as  affording  the  best  market  for  produce.  S,  If  culd- 
vated  by  hand,  less  than  six  acres  ought  to  occupy  both  you  and  allyoar 
fomlly.  So  much,  howerer,  depends  on  the  character  of  the  cultlratioo, 
market  garden  crops  following  each  other  in  quick  snccesaion  requiring  mncfa 
labour.  Fruit  orchards  less,  excepting  in  the  ftnit  season,  snd  then  there  is 
employment  lor  all.  But  above  all,  do  not  settle  down  in  a  bleak  ungenisl 
neighbourhood ;  for  although  you  may  succeed  eren  than,  yon  will  find  it 
uphill  work.  In  conclusion,  we  advise  you  to  read  carefblly  the  directions 
giren  for  cropping,  ^.,  in  the  Two-Acre  Farmbig,  and  also  in  the  subsequent 
articles  in  that  way  in  Tna  Jocbhal  of  Hobtioultubb. 

Flowbss  nf  Bouquets,  tc,  (X  X.  Jf.).— The  commnnicatlans  on  this 
subiect  which  hare  appeared  with  the  signature  "£.,**  will  ahortly  bs 
published  in  the  form  of  a  small  rolume. 

Flowbb-oabdbh  Plav  (0.  ^.).— The  planting  is  rery  good  indeed.  We 
never  offer  an  objection  to  any  plant  or  plants,  any  one  may  clbose, 
providing  the  colours  come  near  the  truth ;  snd  there  Is  not  much  discre- 
pancy between  plants  which  are  matched  in  pairs,  or  planted  the  one  witli 
the  other. 

ABCHiMBDmAir  MAcmvB.— **  T,  P."  wishes  to  know  where  he  can  obtaia 
one.   Any  machinist  advertislBg  them  woald  find  customers. 
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AfPHALTB  Walks  (MilionU9i9i»),^Wt  know  that  the  aq>h*lte  walks  do 
BOt  Injure  trees  or  plenta  growing  in  the  adjoining  horders,  nor  do  they  InJore 
Ibe  grass  of  a  lawn  which  they  hound ;  nor  do  we  think  they  would  injure 
Box-edging  unless  the  Ur  was  allowed  to  run  among  it,  which  might  be  easUy 
prerented  by  a  board  placed  before  It,  whUe  the  asphalte  was  being  laid  down. 

PsopoBTioxis  or  A  OamrBOua  (Quid  Prode$i).'-VoT  such  a  house  18  feet 
long,  9  feet  wide,  the  height  at  back  might  be  10  feet  to  11  feet,  and  the 
height  in  front  from  5^  fleet  to  6  feet  The  front  sashes  roar  be  hanged  half 
of  them  as  you  propose,  or  the  rentilation  may  be  in  the  brickwork,  and  the 
^ass  fixed  in  fh>nt  as  weU  as  the  root  Three  rentiUtors  in  the  back  wall 
§4  feet  long,  and  1  fbot  wide  near  the  apex,  would  do  ftor  such  a  roof,  and 
then  all  the  roof  might  be  fixed.  This  would,  perhaps,  be  simplM"  than 
baying  three  rentilators  in  the  roof  at  the  apex,  and  sU  the  rest  fixed.  For 
such  a  purpose  ss  you  propose,  a  brick  or  iron  stove  will  do,  with  a  pan  of 
water  on  it :  a  little  boiler,  bowOTer,  would  enable  you  to  heat  both  houses. 
Riddel's,  and  Lynch  White's  conical,  without  brickwork  would  answer  your 
purpose,  or  any  other  small  one. 

DiasiCTiKG  Lbates.— Mr.  Peisac  has  stntus  some  specimens  of  leaves 
"done  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour."  The>  are  of  the  Oak,  and  one  or  tuo  other 
trees,  and  very  perfect. 

PuKSBamio  WBrra-BBAaTBD  Cabbaobs  (Alpha).— The  best  plan  we  have 
aeen  tried,  was  to  take  up  the  plants,  or  even  cut  them  over  level  wUh  the 
ground  when  the  heads  were  quite  dry,  and  cover  them  up,  stems,  head^ 
•U  in  dry  bog  earth.  We  have  also  tried  the  same  In  burned  charred  rub- 
bish,  but  not  with  so  good  effect.  They  will  keep  a  good  while  to  a  cool,  dry 
•bed,  with  their  stems  struck  to  soU ;  of  course,  the  place  to  all  cases  must  be 
dry.    What  say  other  correqwndents? 

VnrB«AB  Plavt.— The  correspondent  who  wished  fbr  one  can  b  supplied 
by  sending  for  it  to  Mrs.  Potts,  GUston  Road,  West  Brompton,  Middlesex, 
who  most  obligingly  offers  it. 

CUBRAHT,  GOOSBBBBBT,  AlTD  RaSFBBBBT   BUSBBS  FaiLIKO  (A  Jf.).— YOUl" 

•oU  being  *•  light  and  dry  on  a  subsoU  of  chalk,"  explains  why  these  firuits 
liaiL  Your  only  remedy  is  the  application  of  dsyey  loam  to  Improve  the 
staple  of  the  soil;  mulching  over  the  surface  to  keep  to  the  moisture,  and 
watering  Uberally  during  diy  weather  to  the  spring  and  summer. 

RocKBBT  iff.  M.).—Toa  wllksee  your  inquiry  treated  of  at  length  to  an 
article  by  Mr.  Robeon  next  week,  which  we  expect  will  meet  your  case,  and 
we  thank  you  for  maktog  the  toquiry,  ss  the  subject  of  a  ro<^  garden  had 
not  been  sufficiently  treated  of  to  our  JoTimal. 

Gbowoio  Musbbooms  {A  New  Subteriher).—Tcn  win  see  an  article  nex^ 
week  on  the  subject,  and  some  others  will  follow.  Yon  must  obtato  spawn 
from  some  respectable  dealer,  ss  it  is  now  too  late  to  make  it  for  use  the 
present  autumn.    It  is  sold  by  the  bushel,  and  to  general  is  good. 

Wbitb  Tbbb  Cabhatijn  Tbb  Bams  (A  Caistars,  JWinfturpA).— If  th© 
plant  retains  its  present  character  it  wm  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  das^ 
of  Tree  Carnations. 

Pbopaoatiob  or  Stbawbxbbt  bt  Flowbb-stbm  (John  Southern). —Yon 
do  not  understand  the  case.  Your  specimens  are  merely  runners  beartog 
friiit  prematurely ;  the  other  was  an  instance  alleged  of  a  flower-stalk  being 
Induced  to  strike  root,  either  as  a  layer  or  a  cutting.  Your  specimens  are 
only  Instances  of  what  occurs  every  yesr. 

SizB  or  ScppLT-piPB.—**  Whether  will  a  two-toch  pipe,  or  a  four-Inch 
pipe,  from  the  boiler  toto  three  flow  and  return  pipes,  of  4  toches  diameter 
each,  heat  a  conservatory  to  the  qidekest  and  best  manner?"— K.L.M. 

(The  four- inch  flow-pipe  will  convey  the  hot  water  most  quickly ;  and,  as 
there  are  so  msny  flow-pipee  of  large  diameter,  it  would  be  altogiether  more 
eflfectlye  than  a  supply-pipe  only  3  toches  to  diameter.] 

Nambs  or  Plaitts  {A  Suhseriber). — Yours  Is  Centaurea  montana,  not 
C.  candldissima.  If  anywhere,  you  may  obtato  C.  ragustoa  by  applytog  to 
•  some  of  the  chief  London  nurserymen.  Notes  upon  residences  will  conttoue 
to  apptwc  to  our  psgea  ( IT.).— A  form  of  L^strrea  fllix-mas;  but  from  the 
tip  of  a  firond  we  cannot  tell  If  it  Is  any  peculiar  form,  or  merely  a 
vigorous  example  of  the  species. 


FLOWER   SHOWS    FOR   1861. 

NoTXHBBB  6th  and  7th.    Botal  Hobticultubal  Sooixtt.    (Fruit  and 

Chrysanthemums.)    Garden  Superintendent^  0.  Eyles. 
NovxMBKB  13th  and  18th.    Stobb  Nbwibgton  CnBTSAiiTHBinrM  Socibtt. 

Sec,  W.  T.  Howe. 
.l^ovBMBXB  I4th  and  15th.    Cbtstal  Palacb.    (Chrysanthemum  Show.) 

Sec.,  W.  Houghton. 
V.B.—Seeretariea  of  Soeietiee  intending  to  advertise  in  our  coturnm  will 

oblige  u»  hf/  eending  an  ear  Iff  intimation  of  their  exhibition  dope. 

POULTBT,  BEE,  and  HOTTSEHOLD  GHEOHICLE 


CALNE  EXHIBITION  OF  DOMESTIC 
POULTEY. 
The  Meeting  just  closed  is  the  first  Poultry  Exhibition  ever 
jet  held  in  Game,  and  although  all  the  arrangements  indispens- 
able to  the  successful  carrying  out  of  such  a  Show  were,  con- 
sequently, quite  new  to  the  Committee,  gre^t  credit  is  due  to 
those  gentlemen  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
doctetx.  The  entries  amounted  to  170  pens,  a  number,  as  will 
be  generally  admitted,  quite  equal  to  the  anticipations  of  those 
"^ho  reflected  on  the  fact,  that  both  the  Worcester  and  Devizes 
Shows  are  this  year  held  within  a  few  weeks  only  of  the  same 
time  as  that  we  now  refer  to.  The  pens  were  placed  under  a 
most  commodious  tent,  erected  by  the  kind  permission  of  BCrs. 
OabrieL  on  her  land  closely  adjoining  the  lawn  at  the  front  of  her  , 


residence.  We  were  much  gratified  to  find  that  not  a  single 
instance  of  ill  health  presents  itself  among  any  of  the  specimens 
exhibited,  lUthough  of  late  sickness  has  been  somewhat  prevalent 
at  the  generality  of  our  poultry  shows ;  nor  can  we  omit  to 
mention  the  wise  precaution  of  the  Calne  Committee  in  white- 
washing the  pens  at  the  onset,  together  with  posting  publicly 
placards  requesting  the  visitors  not  to  handle  or  feed  the  poultir. 
The  admission  of  dogs  was  strictly  prohibited,  and  a  good  supi>ly 
of  gas  was  laid  on  specially  for  this  occasion.  To  add  to  its 
popularity,  the  band  of  the  Bifle  Volunteers  enlivened  the 
proceedings  by  playing  at  intervals  throughout  the  day,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  poultry-tent.  Cahie,  thoueh  small,  is 
a  vary  neat  and  healthy  town,  it  possesses  a  fine  old  church,  and 
in  the  graveyard  surrounding  it  is  to  be  seen  a  somewhat  ex- 
pensive tomb,  erected  in  the  year  1717,  in  memory  of  Inverto 
JBoswell,  *'  King  of  the  Gipsies,"  who  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  83.  The  legend  runs,  that  throughout  this  long  life  he  never 
once  slept  beneath  a  roof,  but  invariably  abided  under  the  tents, 
at  that  time  so  universal  among  the  tribe  to  which  he  belonged. 
Here  we  have  a  pretty  good  evidence  that  constant  exposure 
produces  hardihood,  a  hint  that  may  possiblv  prove  useful  to 
those  of  our  poultry  friends,  who  as  mvariably  "  coddle  up  " 
their  pets,  and  thus  not  unfrequently  "  kill  them  with  kindness." 
The  gipsy's  tomb  is  a  most  singular  and  elaborate  structure, 
somewhat  injured  by  the  hand  of  time,  but  still  one  of  interest 
to  the  passing  visitor.    But  to  return  to  the  poultry-tent. 

Spanith  fowls  stood  at  the  head  of  the  price  list.  In  the  class 
Mr.  Eodbard  exhibited  a  pen,  doing  his  yard  no  inconsiderable 
credit,  and  securing  to  that  gentleman  a  special  prize  of  five 
guineas ;  an  equidly  well-deserved  slice  of  good  luck  falling  to 
an  especially  good  pen  of  White  Dorkings,  the  property  of  Mrs. 
H.  Pookes,  of  Bhindford.  Both  these  premiums  were  a  liberal 
addition  to  the  general  prize  list,  being  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  H.  Allen  Poynder,  of  Hartham  Park,  for  the  best  two  pena 
in  either  Spanish,  Dorkings  of  any  variety,  Cochins  of  any  colour, 
or  Game  fowls  of  any  breed.  These  prizes  undoubtedly  added 
greatly  to  insure  a  keen  competition.  In  the  class  for  any  breed 
of  Dorkings  except  Ghreys,  a  mistake  in  entry  by  three  difi'erent 
exhibitors,  placed  four  pens  of  undoubtedly  the  best  birds  in 
the  tent  quite  out  of  competition.  We  repeat,  as  we  have  done 
again  and  again,  competitors  cannot  pay  too  much  attention  to 
the  correctness  of  their  entry  papers,  as  any  mistake  here  renders 
disqualification  inevitable,  nor  can  Judges  or  Committee  rectify 
such  irregularities  after  their  admission.  We  fullv  admit  the 
gravity  ofannoyance  to  owners  from  such  a  result ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  though  such  slips  between  the  cup  and  the 
lip,  when  the  fowls  prove  for  themselves  how  easily  they  could 
have  won,  only  render  still  more  keen  the  disappointment.  The 
real  ground  of  complaint  is  not  ip  the  stwctly  carrying  out  the 
regulations,  but  the  wrong  entry  l>eforehatio  Many  pens  of  the 
Buff  Cochin*  were  reril>  excellent,  still,  strSng*  to  say,  neither 
the  Blacks,  Whites,  nor  the  Partridge-coloured  ^WJf  imything 
but  indifferent.  The  Game  classes  were  both  good  anlr doeely 
competing.  The  Hamburgh*  were  good  compared  to  \hbie 
usually  shown  in  the  southern  counties.  In  Black  Poland*,  Mr. 
T.  Panton  Edwards,  of  Lyndhurst,  exhibited  two  pens  that 
proved  one  of  the  diief  attractions  in  the  whole  Exhibition : 
indeed,  it  is  very  rarely  they  have  been  equalled. 

Although  in  the  class  devoted  to  Golden  or  Silver-laced 
Sebright  Bantam*,  only  three  pens  of  the  former  variety  were 
entered  (not  a  single  specimen  of  the  Silver  being  shown),  we 
cannot  recall  to  mind  so  close  a  trial  for  superiority,  all  nine  of 
the  birds  being  far  better  than  btve  been  seen  for  a  long  time 
past.  By  referring  to  the  prize  list  it  will  be  seen  that  those 
noted  Bantam  breeders,  Harvey  Dutton  Bayley,  Esq.,  Bev. 
G.  S.  Cruwys,  and  Eev.  G.  P.  Hodson,  were  the  proprietors.  In 
the  class  for  any  other  Bantams,  the  Game  were  faultless,  and 
the  White-booted  ones  were  excellent. 

We  do  not  expect  to  see  much  improvement  throughout  the 
season  in  either  me  Turkey*  or  Gee**,  which  took  precedence  at 
Calne. 

The  Bouen  Buck*  were  both  numerous  and  good,  but  the 
Aylesbury  breed  were  indifferently  represented.  The  Show  stood 
well  as  to  Buenos  Ayrean  Ducks,  with  an  entry  of  twelve 
capital  pens.  The  first-prize  pen  were  peculiarly  small  and 
lustrous.  The  plumage  of  many  of  the  remaining  pens  was  also 
£udtless. 

It  is  some  time  since  we  saw  a  show  that  stood  so  strongly  in 
numbers,  or  so  well  in  Brahmcut  as  the  Calne  Meeting,  both  the 
light  and  also  the  dark-feathered  varieties  appear  to  be  especial 
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AiYonrities  ih  this  loeslttj,  knd  Hoi  a  lew  of  the  "efaickens  were 
tui^0iifttiy  ptomismg. 

¥he  *'Any  othcnr  rsriety"  cltu  was  well  filleo^  and  the 
t^tfiipenB  fiir  beyond  the  atenge  of  euoh  entries,  llie  Sebas- 
iopol  Geeee,  a  most  beaatifal  and  uniqae  variety  of  ornamental 
>frater  fowls,  were  shown  in  first-rate  condition  by  Harvey 
I>tftton  Bayley,  Esq.  Their  iMrelty  brought  many  visitors.  A 
protective  price  of  £25  th6  pah*  pirohibited  sale,  however.  It 
(toems  somewhat  singuHur,  thst  though  introduced  some  years 
bitek,  and  thus  beautiful,  they  still  appear  to  be  nearly  as 
limited  in  point  of  numbers  as  at  the  onset. 

Although  Oahie  now  labours  und^  the  real  disadvantage  to  a 
|K>uStry  show,  of  being  six  miles  frofn  a  railway  station,  the  birds 
ifere  promptly  return^;  and  we  hear  with  pleasure  a  line  is 
aOw  aottially  in  construction  to  th^  town.  In  future  years, 
therefore,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  Calne  Show  will  rise 
Mnsiderably  in  importan<^e,  more  particularly  should  the  meeting 
tfeke  place  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  year. 

'Spanish .—"First,  J.  H.  Bodbard,  Aldwick  Court,  Wrfngton.  Secoltd* 
-7. 0.  Brhikwortb,  Calne.    Highly  Commended,  A.  Heath,  Calne. 

DoBKnros  (Grey). —First,  Lady  I.  Corowallic,  Linton  Park,  Staplehurst. 
Second,  R.  Henly,  Jan.,  Calne.    Commended.  ^  Hrnly, Jan.,  Calne. 

BoRKiNos  (any  variety  except  Grfey).— First,  Mrs.  fi.  Pookes,  Whtte- 
Brarcb,BlaDdrord  (White).    SscMd,  witiiheld. 

Cochiv^Chhia  (Cinnamon  and  Buff).— First,  Mrs.  H.  Fookes,  White- 
ohurcb,  Blundford  (Buff).    Second,  A.  Heatb,  Calne  (Buff). 

Cochin-China  (any  variety  except  Cinnamon  and  Buff '.—First,'  with> 
beld.    Second,  R.  Everett,  Gibraltar  Cottage,  Moonwrath  (Whits). 

Gasci  (Bteok-breasted  and  other  Reds).— First,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwiek 

Srart,  Wrington  (Black-breasted  Red).  Second,  R.  H.  Keable,  Preebute, 
arlborongb  (Black-breasted  Red).  Highly  Commenu^,  V.  Sandford, 
Chatavorth  Lodge,  Mannamead,  Plymouth  (Blaok-tereasted  Red).  Com- 
ibeaded,  V.  Sandford  (Black-breaated  Red). 

Oaur  (any  variety  except.Reds).- First,  A.  M.  Blopcr,  Seend,  Wilts 
(puckvings).  Second,  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruwys,  Cruwys  MorchoTd  Court, 
Tiverton.    Third,  F.  Baily,  Calne  (White). 

HAKBtrROBs  (Gold  or  tdlver-spangied).  —  First,  Lady  J.  Comwallis, 
,  Linton  Park,  Staplehurst  (Silver).  Second,  F.  Baily,  Calne  (Golden). 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Gilbert,  High  Street,  Devizes, 

UAUBvitoBB  (Gold  or  Silver-pencilled).— First,  Miss  L.  Keab!e,  Maddell 
Farm,  Lamboume  (Silver).  Second,  E.  C.  Phillipe,  Chippenham  (Golden). 
Goaamended,  B.  Bum  boll,  Calne  (Silver). 

PoLAVDs  (any  variety).- First  and  Third,  T.  P.  Edwards,  Lyndhurst, 
!ttants  (White-crested  Black).  Bec<md,  3.  HIntOn,  Hinton,  near  Bath 
(SiWer). 

Bawtavs  (Gold  or  Silver-laced).— First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  Ickwell  House, 
Biggleswade.  Second,  Rev.  G.  S.  Ciu^tys,  Cruwys  Morchard  Court, 
Tiverton.  Highly  Commended,  G.  F.  Hodson,  North  Petherton  Bridg- 
water (Sebright). 

Bavtavb  (any  variety  except  Laced).— First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  Ickwell 
House,  Biggleswade  (Biack-red  Game).  Second,  V.  Sandford,  Chatsworth 
Lodge,  ^annamend,  Plymouth  fDuckwings).  Highly  Commended,  Rev. 
G.  8.  Cruwys,  Cruwys  Morchard  Court,  Tiverton  (White) ;  V.  Sandford, 
(Whits).    Commended,  J.  Gould  Chippenham,  (White). 

AwT  Variety  oe- ''^wl  not  Mentioksd  in  the  Above  Classes. — 
First,  J.  H.  Cr..igie,  '"^  .dlands,  Chigwell,  Essex  (Brahma  Pootra).  Second, 
J.  J.  Fox,  Devizes  (i^nys).  Tbird.  A.  Heath,  Calne  (light  Brahmae). 
Highly  Commended^^fit^  He»tb,  -Talne  (Light  Brahjcaaa).  Commended, 
J.  Hinton,  Hinton^^rfWrBath  (Brahma  Pootra). 

Turn-''  "l^^int.  Miss  L.  Crawsbay,  Caversham  Park,  Iteadtog  (Cam- 
bridge ;J>Wcond,  Miss  J.  Wllward,  Newton  St.  Loe,  Bath  (Black).  Highly 
ided,  Mrs.  G.  H.  W.  Heneage,  Compton  Bassett  (Norfolk) ;  Rev. 

.  _    Baily,  Swin^'-on  (Cambridgeshire), 

Geese.— First,  Mrs.  H.  Fookes,  Whitecburc^,  Bradfbrd  (Grey).  Second, 
T.  H.  D.  Baylv,  IckWell  House,  Biggleswade  (Sebastopol).  Efigfaly  Com- 
tnended,  Bliss' L.  Craws-hay.  Caversham  Park,  Beading  (White  Dutch) ; 
H.  Brown,  Blacklaud  Park  (Chinese). 

DrcKs  (Rouen).— First  and  Second,  ^ev. H.  G.  Bally,  Swindo*.  Highly 
Commended,  Miss  L.  Crawshay ,  Carersliam  Park,  Reading;  R.  Keevil, 
Lft^ock,  Wilts.    Commended,  J.  P.  Coleman,  Beversbrook  House,  Calne. 

Dvcss  (Aylesbury).- First,  G.  Hanks,  Quobwell  Farm,  Malmesbury. 
Second.  G.  Bryant  Jun.,  Litilecott  Mill  Pewsey. 

DccKs  (Black  East  Indian).— First,  F.  W.  Earle,  Edenhurst,  Prescot. 
Second,  G.  8.  Sarnsbury,  Rowde,  Devices.  Highly  Commended,  G.  S. 
SaiDsbury.    Commended,  G.  6.  Saiasburv. 

Ducks  (Any  other  Variety).— First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  Biggleswade. 
Second,  E.  C.  Phillips,  Chippenham  (Call  DtWkS). 

Spantsk  Chickens.- Pirj<t,  J.  R.  ftodbard,  AldwiCk  Court,  Wrington 
Becovd,  J.  O.  Brinkworth,  Calne.  ConnncBded,  F.  Crook,  12,  Haxringdon 
Street,  London.  N.W. 

DgniLifio  CuicitEsis.— C.  fiinHb,  DoVrtford,  Salisbury.  St?cmid,  lady 
J,  Ciiniwtilli'^  LSuloTi  Pnik,  SUr^tlitii:*!. 

C0Cittit-CHiiii  CB3€KKXA,--Flr&|  ftnd  ^c^ochd.  Major  F,  C.  Hnwpiird, 
Hilaeft,  ForUiLOutli.    CommeBided,  Mri.  IL  Fookeri,  ^niitecbuich,  l^liind- 

Game  CttiCKENB.— Firat,  W.  Long,  Detliti b.  fiptond^  R.  EUinc,  Button 
Pitn,  Wftni3l]]fttf!r(Black-b»Mted  Redt}.  UJf^My  Coaim«nd»d,  J.  K^blq, 
Th^tchiUEi,  NFwtimy  i^Blatk-tireaated  Etdft)  e  H,  El  ling  iBlftck,biMi<tPd 
R*diJ*    Conimendf d,  W.  Bleml^n,  Ca1*e  j  F.  Builj,  Culue  (Bljurk-bfeaatcd 

CHlf  Kn^^  f  Atiy  ^ttoct  brredj,— First,  T.  P.  Kd*ardn,  Lyndburf^t,  Hunts. 
(Wbite-CroAted  Bliicik  PoUndAL  SeCDUd*  LatlyJ.  Ccrnwqilifi,,  Linton  pjirk, 
&Lanlcliur4t  (Bilver-ftjifliiglcd  JTamboi-gts},  mghlj  Com  mended.  J.  H. 
CraW,  WocKJlands^  CbiifMrpIl,  Eafi<»x  (Brahma  Poi^tni)  3  T.  P.  Edwards 
'fWMl»-«n«ted  Folnnds) ;  J.  Uinlon,  Bin  ton,  iifir  I!  sib  (Brabtua  PoorttAJ ; 
'ji  P»  Ooltirtan,  Bftt-rt^brook  H  u*e,  Cttlntf  (Japniiti-c)  :  F.  Baly,  Calne 
(Soli! fn-4p«nK led  Bninburghi.)     ConirnenfJed,  J,  H.  Crjigle. 

^wiaa-vTAXtA  to%  Riirfti,*  f3ocite(Any  V*Tf«»ty),-Prik(.%  J,  R,  Rodbtirfl, 
ildwlck  Co^it,  Wiifiglon  (iipoaiih.)    PrUe,  J.  L;imb,  Highwortlj  ^Bluck- 


breasted  Red  6ame.)  t>rize.  A,  fieath,  ClAtie  (tigtft  IhiAitfik.)  Wkhlj 
Commend  d,  J.  B.  Rodba'rd  (Duckwing  Game  Bflfntcm.)  tNimiaettdea, <A. 
Heath  (Spanish.) 

The  Judges  Were  Oimrles  BaUaVioe,  Esq.,  of  lNMmk>ii«  SooMBNt, 
fttid  Edwiird  HewHt/Es^.,  of  Sparkbrook^  BinxttDg^MnEL 


COLOim  OF  POWTEA^S  :ElYfiS. 

Will  yon  say  in  your  next  ^aper  if  a  ftnt^tdliss  Fourth  iroiild 
be  disqualified  if  the  eyes  do  not  match,  one  h&ing  n  pearl  ^e 
and  the  otiier  quite  dark  ?  Plojse  say  if  tint  would  disqualifj 
the  pen,  or  would  an  inferior  bird  with  even  eyes  etuid  ^  betttr 
chance  of  a  prize  than  the  one  named  ? — CnsSHtRB. 

[Any  Powter,  except  white,  sbotdd  have  gravel,  orangey  or 
pearl-coloured  eyes.  Imperfect  eyes  are  a  fault,  but  not  »f  that 
magnitude  as  to  be  considered  a  disqualifieattoiii,yetiiaffioiait  to 
turn  the  scale  where  the  competitors  are  otherwise  Yety  nftariy 
balanced.— B.  P.  Bbsnt.] 


HYBRID  BETWEEN  THE  GEOtTSlS  ASfB 
BLACK  COCK. 

Wb  have  often  denied  the  ezistenoe  of  crosses  and,  consequtnt, 
hybrids  in  a  state  oi  nature.  We  were  IsfSt  week  eotoipelled.to 
own  we  were  mistaken.  We  saw  in  Hr.  Btrily's  shop,  in  '^onnt 
Street,  a  plain  cross  between  the  Groude  and  Black  Cock.  We 
say  plain  because  it  possesses,  undoubtedly^  such  evidence  ai 
cannot  be  questioned,  that  it  is  the  produce  of  a  eress. 

It  is,  we  believe,  being  stirffed.  We  Will  ^Ye^  fall  tccoimt 
of  it  before  long. 


EEMIKISCENCES  OF  A  GAMEKEEPEB. 

(^Continued  from  page  490.) 

A  WEES  Bitfficed  to  show  me  I  was  fallen  into  'a  Y^  Iftdd  of 
milk  and  honey.  My  cottage  was  fttTnifehed  no*  duty  well,  %ut 
almost  elegantly,  end  it  possessed  everything  that  deuld  be 
required  for  comfort,  ease,  and  utility.  What  a  differenee 
between  the  agent  and  manager!  Instead  df ti  written  ofderto 
justify  the  disbursen^ent  of  sixpence,  I  wsie  told  if  I  wtnted 
anything  I  could  have  it.  I  was  haunted  by  only  one  care;  it 
was  too  good  to  last,  and  I  was  always  on  the  ^t  vwe  to  pcsrent 
or  avoid  anything  that  could  jeopardiseiny  pia^e. 

I  found  whenever  there  was  the  probability  of  a  hard  day,  die 
head  lieeper  had  the  gout,  and  his  duty  devolved  on  me;  but 
everything  was  so  perfect,  and  so  liberally  provided  for,  that 
even  work  became  a  luxury.  Such  guns  ;  such  dogs  j  sadi  an 
unlimited  number  of  markers,  watchers,  or  beaters,  that  I  often 
seemed  to  myeelf  rather  an  officer  in  command  than  a  servant 
under  orders. 

The  manor  was  a  beautiful  one,  rather  hilly,  but  abounding 
in  open,  level  spots,  and  oflfering  almost  any  de8cri|t ion  of  sport. 
My  master  was  more  than  popular,  he  was  beloved  by  every 
man  on  his  estate,  and  for  that  reason  the  keeper^s  place  was  an 
easy  one  ;  every  man  was  a  keeper.  I  may  here  be  pardoned  if 
I  indulge  in  a  trifling  digression.  I  viould  sooner  tsrke  twth 
thirds  of  the  salary  of  a  popular  man,  than  twice  as  much  of  one 
who  was  disliked.  It  was  a  treat  to  live  on  this  estate.  Capital 
cottages,  large  gardens,  constant  employment,  and  uniformly 
kind  treatment,  made  a  contented  labouring  population.  ^Except 
for  a  fortnight  before  and  after  Christmas,  and  for  a  Week  otfwo 
about  laying  time,  tio  real  watching  was  Trecesrery,  afnd  I  fdon 
found,  like  all  ♦he  other  servants,  I  was  thriving,  and  my  clothes 
were  getting  small.  But  We  all  saw  with  fear,  thsft  the  Kfe  that 
suited  us  so  well,  was  killing  our  master.  He  not  only  got  stout 
but  he  was  drowsy,  and  although  the  medical  men  ordered  more 
exercise,  he  took  less.  He  now  rode  when  shooting.  When  I 
was  first  with  him,  he  generally  started  about  ten,  luncheon  met 
him  at  tlie  appointed  spot  at  twn^  andJlicre  was  \i\(\e  ^hciolm^ 
afterwards.  But  they  were  luiicheon?  ;  not  a  litrle  b^nd-basl* 
of  notions  and  remnants,  but  fwo  donkejSj  one  laden  wilhpft' 
niers,  the  other  with  a  keg  ari't  Ijottles. 

The  house  was  always  full  ofcouipuny  in  the  sKootinf  afason^ 
and  two  or  thr^e  parties,  of  two  eseh,  in  September,  had  tads 
beats  and  keepers  appointed  to  them,  with  iuBtruclioTie  i^  mfit 
at  hincheon-time.  No  offent  ttii9  eo  etrioiu  in  mj  ntailei'l 
eyes  as  to  be  unpunctual.  TIjc  ^ii'\vare:Vi-rouin  bo;  and  a  tlOilt 
lad  accompanied  the  lunchetn^  arid  iMtk  our  help  \i  wi»  foaft 
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•pread  outt  Those  panniers  were  rich  ones  ;  ererj  desoription 
^  pie,  cold  fowls,  small  hams,  large  tongues,  sandwiches,  nruit, 
^.,  all  paeked  in  metal  oases  that  fitted  in  a  box  which  formed 
the  table.  Silver  forks,  spoons^  and  gpblets,  and  in  winter  I 
hv^e  known  hot  soups  and  made  dishes  sent  out  into  the  ooTerts. 
AH  sorts  of  wine  and  mineral  watera  loaded  tue  other  donkey, 
while  the  ke^^  was  filled  with  boer  for  us.  Luncheon  alwajs 
lasted  an  hour,  ottcn  more.  Nothing  eatable  was  returned  to 
the  house,  but  all  was  giren  to  the  keepers  and  others.  It  was 
tile  head  keeper's  plaoe  to  naiSf  the  spot,  and  he  generallj  pitched 
on  a  summer-house  or  good  shed,  eSOept  in  Terj  hot  weather, 
when  he  would  seleot  lome  shady,  sheltered  spot,  wher&  timber 
sticks  were  lyings 

In  the  earlj  part  of  my  stay  there,  luncheon  was  generally 
dwer,  and  the  cigars  fini^ed  by  four,  and  one  hour's  shooting 
Ibronght  ua  to  the  Hall.  Master  was  too  fond  of  eating  and 
drinking,  but  there  was  nothing  selfish  about  him ;  he  wished 
every  one  to  be  like  him,  and  has  told  me  hundreds  of 
times  jokingly,  that  if  I  did  not  get  fatter  he  would  discharge 
me.  Now,  master  rode  his  pony,  many  days  he  scarcely  shot  at 
ally  and  on  others  lie  would  ride  straight  to  the  luncheon  spot, 
^ere  we  should  find  him  asleep  on  our  arriral.  Ha  was  listlees 
and  careless  about  ererything  except  bis  eating  and  drinking, 
and  it  was  only  afler  luncheon  he  rallied  and  became  somewhat 
like  what  he  used  to  be.  He  wonld  eat,  drink,  and  smoke  till  he 
fell  asleep,  and  would  forbid  us-to  awaken  him  until  the  carriage 
he  had  ordered  came  for  him. 


PAKTHEiro(5EBrB8IS  m  THE'  HOTTET  BEE. 

I  XKCLOae  a  full  report  by  the  operating  surgeon  of  the  post 
mortem  examinationa  of  a  perfectly  fertile  queen,  a.  couple  of 
cirones,  aud  a.  drone-breeding  queen,  which  took  plaoe  at  the 
DoTon  and  Exeter  Hospital,  and  which  wiU  befound  much  more 
full  aod^  complete  than  the  aooount  already  giren  by  **  A  DEVCUf*- 

xms.  QOBRN  (September  28). — The  sao  was  about  the  aize  of  a 
iinisiard  seed— spherical,  opaque,  milk  white.  A  canal  passed  from 
it  tnto  the  ofiduct.  On  rupt  uring  it  on  a  glass  slide,  a. milky  fiuid 
flowed  out,  which  immediately  cohered  with  a  piece  of  thin  glass, 
attd,  examined  under  the  mieroscope  with  a  power  magnifying  220 
tones,  showed  conatleae^  numbers  of  minute,  attenuated  filar 
aB#ot«,  rapidly,  moving,  in. ceaseless  ^rations,  but  forming  such  a 
dense  masa  tbat  it  waa impossible  io  trace  any  one  thnead  tape- 
catelj'  Presaiira  waa  applied^  and  some  of  the  fiuid  squeezad 
ou^  mm  between  the  gjaaace^  leaFing  behmdarery  thin  stratuoL 
Each  filamentoould  now  be  separately  traced,  and  appeared  aa.a 
tnmaparent  atructoreless  line,  without  any  dilatation  thiougfa^ 
ootiits  Irngth,  indeed  both  ends  became  so  greatly  attenuated 
that  they,  were  scarcely  visible.  These  points  were  made  ont 
nore  clesrly  by  applying  hjglier  powers,  magnifying  about  400 
and  700  times.  Tiie  movements  adopted  by  the  spermatozoa 
ware  chie%  in  oirdea  and  figures  of  8,  but  this  doubtless  was 

Strtl^  due  to  the  prasaure  used  and  the  narrow  limits  allosvod 
am^  aa  in.  aubaequmt  examinations  aome  assumed  a  more 
longitttdinal'  direction.  A  disgram  of  a  spermatozoon  of  an 
|naeat,.andrp)9t'tt]^accumt€dy  corresponding  with  those  just  de- 
acoribed,  is<  given  in  Gn^h  and  Heufrey's  "  Micrographio 
Dictionary.'*  The  ovaries  were  examined  but  appeared  to  be 
^ute  empty  (it  was  the  end  of  the  season),  no  ova  nor  germ 
maaset  in  nwt  atag.)  of  development  could  be  made  out,  a  little 
diffused  granu'ar  matter  seemF>d  the  only  contenta. 

**  Examination  of  the  Drones  (October  7).— The  testicles, 
seminni  receptacles,  and  auxiliary  organs  of  a  drone  having  been 
carafully  isolated,  and  their  connection  with  the  muscular  ejacu- 
latory  sao  by  means  of  the  excretory  duct,  traced — the  yellowish, 
somewhat  fusiform  seminal  receptar^les  were  successively  opened, 
and  the  oontenta  of  eaeh  examijied  with  1-5  and  1-8  inch  lenses. 
39ba  fluid,  beaidaa  granular,  matter  and  (apparently)  nuclei,  con- 
tained abundance  of  linear,  rapidly  moving  bodies,  exactly  cor- 
ttipooding  with,  those  found  in  the  speroauatlieca  of  the  queen 
pterious^y  examined. 

"The  opa<}ue,  glistening,  pearly  white,  cylindrical  cssca, — 
larger  than  the  seminal  receptacles,  and  into  which  each  of  these 
laUer  opened  respeetively,  were  found  to  contain  a  granular,  very 
viscid  fluid  in  which,  afler  a  very  careful  search,  no  spermatozoon 
whatever  could.be  dvoovered.  The  posterior  extremities  of  the 
two  cssoa  almost  or  quite  coalesced,  a4id  from  the  point  of  uniovu 
the  comnum  excretory  duot  took  ita  oeigin. 


'*  Examination  of  DBOin-BBBKBiNa  QTJsnr  fQatober  IS). 

— The  spermatheca  when  isolated  was  rather  amsBcr  than  Chat 
of  the  perfectly  fertile  queen,  and,  unlike  it,  was  cdourbss  and 
hyaline.  The  wall  of  the  sac,  though  transparent  in  most  of  its 
extent,  had  several  semi-opaque  spots  on  it,  which  subsequent 
examination  proved  to  be  aaheriog  connectire  tissue,  tracheflL 
&c.  On  pricking,  it  with  a  fine  needle,  a  dear,  extremely  limpid 
fluid  exuded,  which,  examined  as  before,  was  found  to  contaia 
neither  filaments,  cells,,  nor  nucl6i,<a  very  lew  scattered  granulst 
wave  alone  visible  in  it.  Further  careful  examination  of  the 
remaining'  contents  of  the  sac  eq^lly  failed  in  detecting  arsingle 
spermatozoon. 

"  The  microscopes  USfd  in  these  investigations  were  those  of 
Messrs.  Powell  and  Lehmd,  and  Smith  and  Beck. — J*.  17.  HxrXLST, 
October  20, 1861." 


AIT  OBSEBVX&  SUZZLED. 
WiUEflV  basailiiisr  <^  l^wv  boar  by^  penning  the.  BfMim 
artioles>  contained  in  tha-  last  twa  YoUraaea  of  Tkb  JouJOfXL  Off 
HoBiiouiavBV.  AMD  Oovi.AA8<GifBi>BXfm,  L  waarM^hw  surprieed 
to  find  that  your  able  contributor,  *'A  BmvaviffiaGBBB  JkOH 
ssEBtm,*'  aaowr  faimaslf  in^  No.  661%  old  atriai^  aa  beings  the  same 
oorreepondenta^  widtte also  undevtlia signatwe o£ " A  YoiTVft 
BB»xiBTCBi*'  BeBarinngt  ata  the-  aama  tame^  thafc  under  tha 
firat^appalialion  he  boaata  '<a'8tlll/lonflaraxpafiaiioe"  than  ten 
yeant;  wliikti in- the- latter dMonaotav  he^ mocfeaUf  hfota  at  hie 
" liiaiteA expanmasb*'  I  should' be^i^adi  t*  be. mfosmed,!^  his 
reaUy  eKceUett<2<sontribifttums  am  ta-te  aseriWd  tO'tha  wondefftd 
precocity  of  a  eompanitivB>Boviee'in  baa-keapinf»  ar  are- to-  bf 
valued  as  the  results  of  a  lengthened  experience. — OBMWnKB* 


FBCUin>ATK)ir  Q^  TH5r  QTTEElf  BEE-BiAiFID 
MITLTIPITC  ATION^  OF  LIGITBIAir  STOCKS. 


I  BMQsmr  that  I  am  unable  to  fosnish'  "  IvvBrnoAflxiB  '* 
with  precise' infiormatiQn  ratpectiz^itheagB  olihAjovaif^  quean 
wit^  undeveloped,  winga,  at  the  ttma^  sha . w«a  removed*  My  in- 
prasaion  is  that  die  was  theae  waaks  old,  and  the  diatendad  ataAt 
of  her  abdomen,  satisfied  me  that  she  wafr  about  to  oommmm 
egg-layin«r.  The  malfdrmalioii  of  her  wings  being.  aicid«iitfa[ 
oengaiaitel,  liwaatrathar  sonpnaad  that  it  had  not  earlier  aitraotei 
mr  atiantien  j  bul^  happaning  to  haive  queeiv  calla  in  a^atato  of 
^eriwtaBfbeseat  the  time,  and  the  saaaoB.  being,  aa  fiur  adv«naed| 
I  daatroyed.her  at  once,  andaubstiitutada  oouplaofivoyaboeUaaM 
the  only  ohanoo  of  fiimishing  the  atoek  wiUi  «  fertile  Ligunail 
sovereign.    I  ahaald  add  that  there  ware  no  diaaai.in.tba  hive.. 

I  find  that  I  mistook  ^  I]rmTi0ATO&*a  "  quaiy '  nogwMling  a 
second  "fecundation,"  owing  to  his  using  the  word  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense  to  that  in  which  I  am  accustomed  to  apply  it.  I 
have  for  some  time  aospodted  thad  mm^  than  one  copulation 
may  occasionally  take  place^  although  I  have  not  been  so  for- 
tunate as  he  appears  to  have  been  in  verifying  my  suspioioni. 
If  I  were  inclined  to  theorise  on  the  point,  I  should  conjecture 
that  the  sexual  impulse  on  the  part  of  a.  quean  bee  is  not  alto? 
gether  allayed  until  her  spermatheca  is  completely  filled  with 
male  seman^  and  that  aa  the  size  of  that  organ  varies  in  difl^lront 
individuals,  some  may  require  the  services  of  more  than  one  d^ooa 
to  effect  that  o^ect,  and  such  would  very  probably  turn  out  to 
be  possessed  of  an  extraordinary  degree  of  fertility.  When 
either  an  impregnated  or  virgin  queen  oonvmefioaa  egg-laying,  I 
believe  all  sexual  deaire  on  the  part  of  the  female  is  extinguished 
for  ever. 

The  ten  colonies  raised  from  one-  stock  were  favmed*  in  this 
manner— during  the  months  of  Aprfl'  and*  Nfay  eight  small  arti* 
fibial  swarms  were  taken  out  on  the  followmg  daya : — ITth^  24tl^ 
26th,  and  29th  of  April,  and  9th^  16th,  28rd,  and  26th  of  Mayi 
At  this  time  hon^  was  collected  in  such  enormous  qnaatitiei 
that  the  queen  could  not  fitad  an  empty  cell,  in  which  to  1^  aa 
egg.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  breeding  was  nearly  put  a  stop  to,  I 
wsa  compelled  to  give  room,  which  I  did,  by  putting  on  aiaaper 
18  inches  square  by  7  inches  deep :  this  was  filled,  aod<  whsn 
taken  off  contained  88  lbs.  of  exceBent  honey.*  ^e  beeawaaa 
affcerwards  employed  in  finishing  a  super  taken>  from  anothar 
hive ;  but  the  honey  season  being  over,  they  did  not  make  w^ 
progress,  and  on  t*ie  9th  of  August  a  very  large  artifioial>  Bwano^ 
being  the  ninth  and  last  for  this  season,  was  formed. 
•  ThiaaoAsr  mar  ^asaa  at  >l«ssEs«  neighbour  d^  Sons,  U«,.Beg«atStrasi 
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[  October  29, 1861. 


Of  the  fint  eight  iWArms  eeTeral  htye  been  dispatched  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom.  During  this  present  writing  I  hare 
had  a  yisit  from  a  friend  retiding  near  Honiton,  who  possesses 
one  of  them.  He  tells  me  that  he  has  placed  it  in  a  hive, 
18  inches  hjl4^  inches,  and  9  inches  deep  inside,  with  twelve 
frames,  which  it  has  completely  filled ;  and  he  declares  hit  firm 
belief  that  it  is  morepopulous  than  any  stock  of  common  bees 
in  the  kingdom.  The  others,  after  difers  rerolations,  which 
have  resulted  in  their  soyereigns  founding  new  dynasties  in  dis- 
tant regions,  or  perishing  in  t£e  attempt,  hare  been  recruited  by 
the  addition  of  common  bees  and  a  copious  supply  of  food,  and 
now  appear  sufficiently  strong  t6  stand  the  winter. — A  Dbyok- 

0HIBB  SlX-KESPEB. 


YOUNG  BEES  EXPELLED  FEOM  HIVES. 

To  assist  **  A  PisPLBXXD  Youno  Bes-kbxpbb  "  in  elucidating 
his  difficulty  as  to  his  "  Young  Bees  Expelled  from  Hiyes,"  I 
may  mention  that  such  a  proceeding  is  by  no  means  rare — in- 
deed, we  have  had  considerable  experience  of  it  in  our  locality, 
and  can  confidently  attribute  it  solely  to  an  erroneous  estimate 
of  the  ways  and  means. 

It  generally  takes  place,  should  congenial  weather  set  in,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  season,  with  a  large  quantity  of  brood 
Terging  towards  completion ;  and  where  it  is  carried  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent,  we  hare  inrariably  found  it  in  hiyes  possessing  young 
queens,  although  it  sometimes  occurs  with  a  tcit  late  swarm. 

We  bare  often  compared  expelled  young  oees  with  those 
emerging  upon  driving  a  hive,  and  found  wings  and  every  other 
portion  as  niUy  developed  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  but 
onJ^  weaker. 

Should  a  hive  in  this  condition  be  transported  to  a  later  locality 
or  the  moors,  and  honey  gathering  set  in,  I  will  warrant  it  will 
be  completely  checked.  Or  even  if  feeding  be  continuously  per- 
severed in  it  will  have  a  similar  effisct,  in  exemplification  of  which 
take  the  following  case. 

A  friend  had  a  Stewarton-hive  a  few  years  ago  which  changed 
its  queen  in  the  month  of  July.  After  the  old  one  had  been  put 
out,  he  saw  the  youthful  successor  to  the  throne  take  two  or 
ihrae  atrial  excursions.  As  nearly  as  he  can  recollect  it  weighed 
60  lbs.  in  three  boxes.  The  hive  began  to  expel  bees  to  an 
alarminff  extent.  About  the  middle  of  August  he  converted 
4  lbs.  of  sugar  into  syrup,  gave  half  one  evening,  the  other  the 
following.  This  partially  checked  the  evil ;  but  in  two  or  three 
days  it  was  renewed  as  determinedlv  as  ever.  Fed  as  before  two 
days,  after  which  gave  1  lb.  daily  for  the  succeeding  five  or  six 
days.  This  had  the  desired  efl^ot,  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  plenty  of  young  bees  taking  wing  afterwards.  The 
hive  did  well  the  following  season. — Ak  Atbshibb  Bbs-kbbpeb. 


UNITING   BEES. 


ALTHonan  unwilling  to  differ  from  so  good  an  apiarian  as 
"A  BsNPBEWSHi&E  Bii-K£KPEB,"  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
reply  which  was  given  to  **  A.  W.'s"  inquiry  was  perfectly  correct. 
I  have  invariably  found  that  a  queenless  hive  placed  upon  another 
possessing  a  queen  is  (after  fighting  is  over),  treated  as  a  super, 
and  that  the  lower  one  becomes  the  8tock-hiTe.<->A  Dstokshibb 
Bei-kbsfeb. 


"B.  &  W.'b"  APIAEY  in  1861. 
{Conimued  from  page  609.) 
It  was  on  the  18th  of  July  that  1  made  the  transfer  of  stock 
boxes  D  and  A,  depriving  the  latter  of  its  queen,  and  compelling 
the  bees  to  rear  an  Italian  hybrid  out  of  the  brood  of  D.  My 
first  intention  had  been  to  make  of  this  stock  a  sort  of  nucleus 
for  the  rearing  of  a  sufficient  number  of  young  queens  to  supply 
idl  my  other  stocks.  As  it  appeared,  however,  that  they  had 
only  one  properly-matured  royal  cell  on  the  25th,  1  did  not 
Tenture  to  disturb  them  again.  Nothing  remained  but  to  repeat 
the  operation  of  the  18th,  which  accordmgly  I  did  on  the  2nd  of 
August.  Driving  the  Italian  queen  a  second  time  out  of  her 
box,  a  quantity  of  brood  oeiled  and  unceiled,  and  eggs  too  were 
found  in  it ;  all  the  latter  (unceiled  bvood  and  eegs),  I  assumed 
to  be  pure  Italian  brood,  as  a  fortnight  had  ekpsed  since  the 
first  transfer.  A  piece  of  this  brood  in  the  comb  was  given  to 
S,  in  the  hope  that  the  bees  here  would  behave  better  t^n  they 
did  on  the  25th  of  July  (as  related  page  509) ;  but  again  they 


refused  to  rear  a  queen,  merely  contenting  themselves  with 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  royal  cell,  in  a  bit  of  empty  comb 
abutting  on  the  piece  of  Italian  brood-comb  which  they  wholly 
neglected.  At  first  I  thought  they  might  have  done  this  for 
convenience,  intending  to  transpose  one  of  the  eggs;  bat, 
although  evidently  aware  of  their  being  queenless^  they  persistsd 
in  ignoring  their  duties,  and  the  royal  cdl  rem&ined  unoccupied. 

To  return  to  the  Italian  stock.  Having  t-aken  out  this  piece 
of  comb  and  given  it  to  E,  I  put  the  box  with  its  remaining 
contents  of  ItaHan  brood  in  the  place  of  0,  the  strong  arti^iJ 
swarm  of  May  ^  0  itself,  queen  and  all,  was  shifted  to  a  new 
stand  in  my  garden,  excepting  a  super  full  of  bees,  which  was 
placed  over  the  Italian  box  in  the  bee-house.  In  a  few  days  the 
great  majority  of  the  bees  of  C  found  their  way  back  to  their  old 
locality,  and  everything  went  on  so  favourably  that  on  the  5tli 
six  royal  cells  were  found  tenanted,  one  of  which  with  a  whole 
comb  of  brood  I  put  into  a  small  box  and  gave  to  E,  resolved  to 
give  them  one  more  chance.  On  the  13th,  I  took  out  another 
comb  containing  four  royal  cells  ceiled  over  (leaving  two  behind), 
and  gave  them  to  F.  This  stock  I  intended  to  treat  in  the  same 
way  as  A  and  0 ;  but  on  driving  the  bees  out  I  found  a  quan^ 
of  artificially-formed  royal  cells  in  every  stage  of  progress.  5o 
doubt  the  old  queen  had  lately  come  to  the  close  of  her  natural 
life,  and  the  bses  were  repairing  their  loss.  Every  one  of  these 
royal  cells  I  carefully  cut  out,  and  substituted  a  bar  of  Italian 
brood  with  the  royal  cells  taken  from  Q-.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  C 
became  a  nucleus,  which  supplied  E  and  F,  as  well  as  itself,  with 
Anglo-Italian  hybrids.  Each  of  these  three  stocks  has  since 
done  remarkably  well.  0  and  E  especially  have  very  fertile 
queens,  which  have  been  breeding  rapidly  the  last  three  weeb, 
during  which  time  I  have  been  Ceding  largely  with  the  bottle 
throughout  my  apiary.  P  has  only  just  begun  to  carry  polkn, 
but  i  doubt  not  they  have  a  fertue  queen.  The  queen  of  B 
I  set  ^es  on  on  the  20th  of  August.  She  being  herself  a  pure- 
bred Italian,  was  beautifully  marked :  her  offspring,  of  ooone, 
will  be  hybrids.  This  stock  was  so  very  weak  in  bees  at  the 
beginning  of  September,  that  I  hardly  expected  to  save  it.  How- 
ever, by  adding  bees  and  brood  taken  out  of  other  hives,  the 
X>opulation  so  far  increased  as  to  suffice  for  the  wants  of  the 
young  hybrid  brood,  and  it  is  now  rapidly  increasing  in  strength. 
In  fact,  I  look  upon  it  as  the  most  promising  stock  in  my  apiaiy, 
judging  from  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  pollen  (extraordmarj 
for  the  season  and  the  circumstances  of  the  hive),  which  is  dsilj 
being  carried  in.  C,  however,  is  by  no  means  inferior  in  promise. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  four  of  my  English  stocks  had  become 
successfully  Anglo-Italianised.  B  only  remained  to  be  operated 
upon.  This  was  supplied  on  the  16th  of  August  with  Italian 
brood  direct  from  the  parent  stock  D ;  by  repeating  the  process 
of  transposing  the  boxes,  D  and  B  (as  in  the  case  of  D  and  A 
and  D  an^  C)  after  killing  the  young  Enelish  queen  of  B.  Both 
B  and  D  were  full  of  brood,  so  that  neither  hive  suffered  bj  the 
transposition  in  regard  to  population.  Everything  went  weU 
here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  hives.  The  young  queen  was 
hatched  in  due  time,  and  has  just  commenced  laying,  pollen 
being  carried  into  the  hive  in  large  quantities.  The  pure  Italian 
stock  has  eone  to  rest  for  the  present,  while  aU  my  five  Anglo- 
Italian  hybrids  are  in  full  vigour  of  breeding.  This  is  io  be 
accounted  for  by  my  having  taken  to  feed  themUberally  to  make 
up  for  the  great  consumption  of  honey  whicdi  has  followed  upon 
these  various  operations. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  re-arrange  the  order  of  my  apiary  ai 
it  now  stands  finally  disposed  for  the  winter.  In  the  bee-hooie 
my  six  stocks  are  as  follows  : — 

A.  B.  C. 

rAnglo-lUlian  hybrid  (Anglo-Italian  hybrid  (Anglo-Italian  hybrid 

qoeen,  artifioiaL   July,  queen,  artlfloial.  Aug.,  queen,  artificial.  Aug., 

1861.)  1861.)  1861.) 

D.  E.  F. 

(Pure  Italian  queen,      (Anglo-ItaUan   hybrid      (Anglo-Italiatt  hybrid 

artificLl.    Jun^im.)    queen,  artWclal.  Aug.,    queen.  ar^daL    Augn 

With  Uiese  six  stocks  I  propose  to  work  my  apiary,  if  all  ii 
well,  in  1862.  Qt  and  H  having  English  queens,  are  to  be  re- 
moved to  a  bee-house  belonging  to  a  clerical  neighbour  four 
miles  ofil 

Before  I  dose,  I  wish  to  speak  a  word  in  £avour  of  the  bottle- 
feeder  recommended  by  "A  Dbyokshibe  Beb-kbxfsb."  1 
have  two  of  Messrs.  Neighbour  &  Sons*  feeders  in  operation, 
but  any  common  wine-bottle  will  do  equally  well.  ^Hiis  is 
decidedly  the  b^t  mode  of  administering  food  to  bees  which  has 
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oome  under  mj  obserration,  nor  I  beliere  ctn  it  be  excelled.    It 
!•  the  neplus  uUra  of  bee-feeden. 

I  may  further  state  that  mj  honey  haryest  has  reached  the 
amount  of  207  lbs.  weight  of  honey  and  honeycomb,  of  which  I 
hare  sold  upwards  of  1  cwt.  for  £7  Ot.  2d,  Some  of  it  fetching  as 
high  a  price  as  Is.  6d,  per  lb.  This  is  decidedly  the  best  honer 
hanrest  I  haye  erer  had  from  only  seren  hiyes  partially  plundered. 
— B.  &  W. 


A  PLEA  FOE  A  FEW  MORE  SMALL  FAEMS. 

Ik  your  No.  643,  Mr.  Appleby  giyes  some  hints  to  gardeners, 
and  as  there  appears  to  be  a  greater  supply  than  there  is  a  de- 
mand, Mr.  Appleby  offers  seyem  suggestions  as  remedies.  Firstly, 
not  to  train  so  many  young  men  to  the  profession ;  secondly, 
emigration ;  and  thirdly,  to  turn  their  attention  to  fiurming. 

On  the  two  first  remedies  I  shall  haye  but  little  to  say ;  but 
if  there  are  fewer  young  men  trained  to  gardening,  there  will  be 
less  need  of  emigration,  except  from  choice.  But  for  a  man  to 
turn  farmer  is  much  easier  said  than  done;  and  to  become  a 
first-class  farm  labourer  (which  he  could  not)  would  not  better 
his  condition  at  all ;  and  if  he  was  competent  to  become  a  fiurm 
bailiff,  or  manager,  he  would  find  but  yery  little  elbow  room 
there,  as  there  are  scores  of  farmers*  sons,  either  from  want  of 
capital  to  stock  a  fium,  or  from  the  want  of  a  farm  to  employ 
their  capital  upon,  that  would  be  glad  to  take  situations  of  tbat^ 
description  for  yery  little  psy,  merely  to  get  a  start  from  home 
and  in  the  world,  and  would  be  taken  in  pre^Brence  to  a  man 
haying  a  knowledge  of  gardening  onl^.  And  to  become  a 
fisrmep  to  liye  and  tnriye  by  farming  requires,  besides  a  knowledge 
of  cultiyating  land,  a  knowledge  of  buying,  rearing,  and  managing 
stock  on  first  principles,  though  on  a  small  scale. 

This  is  the  additional  knowledge  that  is  required  by  young 
gardeners  to  make  them  the  most  useful,  the  most  sought  after, 
ftnd  the  best  paid  men  in  the  country,  and  what  is  more 
difficult  to  obtain  than  either  the  knowledge  or  the  means  to 
fkrm  with,  is  the  farm. 

There  are  hundreds  of  careful,  industrious,  practical  men  at 
the  present  day,  whose  family  has  increased  beyond  the  limits 
of  a  gardener's  cottage,  that  would  be  glad  to  rent  from  fiye  to 
twenty  acres  of  land,  would  giye  more  rent  for  it  than  the  large 
fiurmer,  produce  double  the  crop,  be  a  yaluable  member  of  sooie^, 
keep  down  poor  rates,  and  bring  up  his  family  to  a  knowledge 
of  industry  and  independence.  Although  the  aboye  is  yery 
desirable,  at  present  it  is  not  comeatable  to  the  extent  required ; 
ttill  there  is  another  door  open  for  the  yonng  gardener  who  cannot 
see  a  prospect  of  realising  the  hoped-for  position  as  a  gardener. 

It  is  pretty  well  known  that  the  merchant  and  manufacturing 
gentry  of*  the  higher  class  take  eyery  opportunity  of  enjoying  a 
country  residence;  and  whether  they  buy  a  property  or  rent 
one,  a  good  deal  of  alteration  generally  takes  place ;  labour  is 
employed,  and  money  is  circulated,  uid  the  neighbourhood  is 
generally  much  improyed,  and  the  gentleman  is  in  hopes  of 
enjoying  the  bounties  of  nature  raised  upon  his  own  land.  The 
yegetables  fresh  from  the  earth  the  morning  they  toe  dreesed ; 
Strawberries  on  the  breakfast  table  with  the  morning  dew  upon 
them ;  the  cream  genuine,  thick  as  custard,  just  brought  from 
his  dairy  ;  eggs  warm  from  the  nest  of  his  own  fowls ;  and  then 
what  butter !  and  the  guest  declares  he  neyer  ate  such  butter 
before ;  and  the  lady  of  the  house  yery  seriously  informs  him 
that  they  consume  double  the  quantity  of  butter  since  they  have 
had  a  dairy,  and  she  must  haye  another  cow  to  supply  the  house 
with  butter  all  the  year  round,  as  she  must  haye  the  cream,  and 
cannot  eat  bought  butter.  This  ib  not  imagination,  but  what 
really  took  place.  And  what  bamtiful  fowls  too,  |dump  and  tender. 
A  certain  city  friend  on  each  yisit  always  stipulates  for  fowls 
and  bacon  for  dinner.  And  don*t  the  gentlemen  at  the  dinner 
party  find  a  subject  for  oonyersation  in  that  quarter  of  lamb ! 
"  My  own  rearing,  gentlemen,  and  f&tted  on  my  own  premises. 
My  first  attempt ;  hope  to  do  better  next  year."  But  eyery  one 
•xdaims,  "splendid!'  and  in  drawing  the  carying-knife  through 
the  kidney  he  experiences  a  pleasure  much  Mtter  felt  than 
described.  But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  enjoyments.  Who 
can  enjoy  that  cream  and  butter  without  haying  a  desire  to 
know  something  of  its  manufacture  ?  and  eyery  firesh  yisitor 
muat  see  the  cows  milked,  and  the  butter  churned,  washed,  and 
made  into  breakfast  pats.  Then  there  is  the  poultry.  Of 
eonrse  they  must  see  the  poultry  fed,  and  away  goes  Peter  with 
t)ie  food  to  the  fowls.  Barton,  the  lady  and  gentleman  of  the 
kooae^  and  the  yisitoTs  following  doaely  to  tee  the  force  of 


habit,  which  the  master  of  the  house  has  just  been  disooorsing 
about.  The  food  is  strewed  about  a  nice  grayelled  yard,  wi^ 
pens  for  yarious  purposes  round  the  north  and  west  walls.  But 
where  are  the  fowls  ?  A  glance  from  master  to  man  tells  at  once 
who  enjoys  the  fim.  Then  Peter  giTCS  a  whistle,  both  loud  and 
shrill,  and  down  comes  a  flock  of  Pigeons ;  then  rushmg  helter- 
skelter  oyer  the  wall  and  through  the  doorway  whole  troops  of 
fowls  of  all  sizes ;  and  last  of  all  come  waddling  through  the  grass, 
heads  erect,  forty-three  Aylesbury  Ducks.  I  haye  seen  them  when 
returning  home  at  night,  all  in  one  line — a  sight  worth  seeing. 

**  I  should  think  it  must  take  a  long  time  to  learn  them  your 
whistle,  Peter  ?  "  •*  Wdl,  no  air,  not  yery  long,  though  perhaps 
I  may  whistle  a  yery  long  time  for  any  oth^  purpose  before 
tliey  would  understand  me."  *'But  what  is  become  of  the 
chickens?"  Then  the  master  points  out  the  aboye-mentioned 
pens,  and  explains  his  success  m  rearing  poultry.  These  pens 
are  chiefly  made  of  laths  partitioned  off  into  foor  compartments. 
No.  1  has  a  yery  small  entrance  for  the  youngest ;  No.  2  a  little 
larger,  and  so  on  to  the  fourth.  There  is  food  and  water  kept 
in  each  pen,  so  that  the  chickens  can  go  to  it  wheneyer  they 
like.  There  are  holes  in  the  partition,  so  that  if  No.  1  should 
by  mistake  run  into  No.  4,  they  pop  into  No.  8,  and  so  on  till 
they  get  into  the  right  one ;   but  they  rarely  make  a  mistake. 

I  must  leaye  the  sheep  and  lambs  till  a  future  day,  and  come 
more  to  the  point.  The  gentleman  and  his  family  are  enjoying 
the  fruits  and  pleasures  of  rural  life;  and  there  is  not  a 
yillage  in  the  country  but  contains  one  or  more  such  property, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  number  in  the  yicinity  of  towns,  and  yet 
they  are  only  enjojed  in  part.  There  is  the  garden  with  ita 
fronts  and  its  flowers,  but  where  is  the  land  ?  Why,  the  nearest 
farmer  rents  it,  and  if  the  gentleman  is  asked  why  he  does  not 
keep  it  in  his  own  hands,  he  tells  you  he  cannot  get  a  man 
that  understands  the  management  of  these  things  and  the 
garden.  Another  yriU  say,  *'  Well,  I  haye  tried  it,  and  there 
is  always  something  going  wrong,  and  in  the  end  I  am  consider- 
ably out  of  pocket  by  it." 

Now,  here  is  a  field  open  for  the  surplus  gardeners.  Gentle- 
men would  be  only  too  glad  to  meet  with  such  men  as  Peter, 
and  giye  them  better  wages  than  nine  out  of  ten  would  eyer  get 
as  gardeners  only.  They  have  only  to  wish  it  and  it  is  done ; 
but  the  *'  how  and  the  why "  shall  be  giyen  in  other  papers  if 
not  objected  to. — ^Thb  Dootob*s  Bot. 


THE  ZEREY  BEEED  OF  COWS. 

Cbosbino  the  channel,  we  find  that  although  the  cattle  met  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland  present  a  great  diyersity  of  type,  the 
unimproyea  cattle  of  one  district  differing  materially  from  those 
in  another,  there  is  one  distinct  natiye  breed,  possessing  certain 
characteristics,  which  renders  the  neglect  with  which  it  has  been 
for  the  moat  part  treated  the  more  disgraceful.  In  fact,  it  would 
almost  appear  as  if  breeders  of  Kernes  had  entered  into  a  com- 
bination to  destroy  it ;  but  despite  of  all  the  neglect  the  I  raed 
has  experienced,  still  pure-bred  specimens  are  to  be  found  of 
such  uniform  character  that  it  is  eyident  it  only  requires  same 
one  possessing  sufficient  skill  and  judgment  to  set  about  breeding 
Kerries  in  a  proper  manner  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  yaluable 
"  fancy "  breeds  of  cattle  in  the  kingdom.  As  it  is,  they  are 
eagerly  sought  after ;  but  there  are  plenty  of  cattle  sold  as 
Kerries  which  are  not  pure  bred ;  they  may  haye  been  bred  in 
Kerry,  but  they  are  not  Kerries. 

True-bred  Kerries  yield  rich  milk,  and  that,  too,  in  much 
larger  quantities  than  one  would  imagine  from  their  diminutiye 
size.  When  put  on  good  keep  they  fatten  readily,  and  their  beef 
is  fine  in  the  grain,  and  of  an  excellent  flayour.  In  the  latter 
point  the  Kerries  and  Zetland  cattle  are  superior  to  all  other 
Dreeds,  closely  resembling  each  other  in  the  quality  of  their  fle^h. 

The  pure  Kerry  is  smsJl,  light,  and  actiye ;  the  head  is  small 
and  fine,  with  a  clear,  bright  eye ;  neck  fine  ;  horns  short,  and 
turned  upwards.  Sometimes  the  horns  are  not  "cocked"  alike, 
there  being  a  kind  of  twist  in  the  **  cock,"  and  some  look  upon 
this  aa  one  sure  mark  of  a  true  Kerry.  In  general,  they  are 
light  in  the  hind  quarters,  but  high-boned,  and  wide  oyer  the 
hips.  The  colour  is  varied,  being  either  black,  red,  or  brindled, 
or  piebald  in  any  of  these  colours.  When  kept  on  their  native 
mountains  their  hair  is  long  and  rather  coarse,  but  it  becomes 
short  and  fine  when  they  are  brought  to  better  keep.  If  means 
were  taken  to  improve  the  breed  it  would  be  advisable  to  secure, 
if  possible,  a  distinguishing  colour;  and,  probably,  a  piebald 
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btac\  and  white  would  be  tbe  best,  particularly  as  bucIi  marking 
would  be  more  liked  in  a  fancy  animal  tban,  for  instance,  a  pure 
black.  This,  howeyer,  is  a  matter  of  taste,  but  uniformity  would 
certainly  be  highly  desirable. 

We  have  said  that  the  breed  is  small ;  and  as  an  example  we 
Hiay  remind  our  readers  that  a  beautifully  finished  Kerry  cow 
was  exhibited  at  the  winter  fat  stock  show  of  the  Boyal  Dublin 
Society  in  18fiO,  which  was  only  38  inches  in  height  at  the 
shoulder ;  VO  inches  in  girth ;  and  42  inches  in  length  from  the 
top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  tail  head;  indicating  a  weight  of 
about  thirty  imperial  stones. 

Some  have  proposed  improving  the  Kerry  by  crossing  with 
some  kindred  breed— the  Skye  Highlander,  for  instance ;  but  we 
would  most  strongly  condemn  such  a  proceeding.  We  believe 
that  the  improvement  of  the  Kerry,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  character,  both  in  shapes  and  colour,  must  be  effected 
by  judicious  and  skilful  selection,  and  by  that  alone.  There  is 
ample  material  for  doing  so,  and  we  feel  assured  that  any  sensible 
-  man,  competent  for  the  undertaking,  who  will  go  quietly  and 
judiciously  to  work  in  this  matter,  selecting  the  best  and  purest- 
bred  sires  and  dams  to  begin  with,  of  a  uniform  colour,  Ac,  if 
possible,  and  carefully  culling  any  of  the  produce  which  does 
not  come  up  to  the  mark,  will  be  amply  repaid  for  all  his  trouble. 
This  should  be  done,  however,  in  a  high-lying  district ;  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  breed  in  this  manner,  where  the  pasture  is 
rich  and  the  climate  genial,  might  lead  to  its  complete  alteration^ 
at  least  in  several  of  its  characteristics. 

When  put  to  shorthorn  bullf,  Kerry  cows  produce  good  crosses, 
much  larger  than  their  dams,  which  fatten  readily,  and  produce 
good  beef;  but  in  the  meantime  we  would  much  rather  see  the 
improvement  of  the  pure  breed  earnestly  and  judiciously  carried 
into  effect.  The  Bretonne  cattle  resemble  the  Kerry  very  much 
in  their  size  and  general  appearance,  as  well  as  their  milking 
qualities,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  two  breeds  are  closely  allied. 
Indeed,  fiom  the  proxiuiity  of  Brittany  to  Kerry,  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  but  that  there  have  been,  at  some  remote  period,  a 
transmission  of  cattle  from  the  one  place  to  the  ether. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  diversity  of  appearance  which  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  cattle  found  in  several  parts  of  Ireland.  This  has 
arisen,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  numerous  breeeds  which 
have  been  introduced,  especially  bulls,  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  careless  and  irregular  manner  in  which  these  have  been  used 
by  the  common  class  of  farmers.  The  imported  bulls  might  be 
used  for  a  season  or  two,  and  the  produce  would  then  be  put, 
perhaps,  to  a  cross-bred  bull,  or  a  bull  of  no  particular  breed, 
simply  because  such  a  bull  could  be  got  for  a  shilling,  or  because 
the  cross-bred  bull  was  most  convenient.  From  this  cause, 
among  others,  there  is,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  a  race  of 
mongrels,  which  it  is  impossible  to  assign  to  any  particular 
breed,  whilst  in  others  we  may  readily  detect  traces  of  some 
distinct  breed.  'J  hus,  we  find  in  the  north  that  polled  animals 
are  by  no  means  scarce,  showing  tliat  the  use  of  Galloway  bulls, 
which  was  much  in  fashion  in  that  part  of  Ireland  at  one  period, 
has  left  its  marks,  although  the  polled  specimens  we  now  meet 
with  are  of  all  colours  except  that  which  characterises  the 
Galloway.  In  other  cases  we  find  evident  signs  of  a  crossing, 
more  or  less  remote  with  the  Ayrshire,  the  Hereford,  the  Devon, 
the  Dutch,  &c'.,  so  that  in  some  country  fairs  we  have  seen 
descendants  of  half  a  dozen  of  different  breeds,  and  not  a  pure- 
bred animal  of  any  breed  on  the  ground.  Matters,  however,  are 
improvinj;  in  this  respect,  at  least  where  landlords  have  the  good 
sense  to  keep  up  a  constant  succession  of  pure  shorthorn  bulls 
for  the  use  of  their  tenantry  ;  and  we  could  name  districts  where 
the  most  marked  improvement  in  the  description  of  cattle  found 
in  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  run  of  farmers  has  taken  place, 
solely  in  consequence  of  the  landed  proprietors  in  those  districts 
having  adopted  this  most  judicious  course.  We  must  protest, 
however,  against  the  use  of  cross-bred  bulls,  a  practice  which  is, 
unfortunately,  too  common;  and  we  are  sorry  io  sec  that  it  is 
even  encouraged  by  some  farming  societies  giving  prizes  to  such 
animals. — (Irish  Farmer's  Oazette.) 


INSECT  VAMPIRES. 

In  a  little  practice  like  mine,  within  a  month  I  have  had  ten 
cases  of  i  at  her  severe  erythematous  inflammation,  apparently 
from  stingH  or  bites  of  plants  or  insects. 

But  one  out  of  the  ten  suffers  much  from  the  bite  or  stings  of 
gnats,  bee«,  or  wasps,  and  the  miyority  have  never  been  bitten 
by  flea  or  bug. 


There  is  a  small  central  puncture  in  every  caae,  and  they  aro 
all  situated  on  arms,  legs,  and  neck:  exposed  parts.  Has  bmj 
other  practitioner  observed  this  kind  of  attack  ? 

Has  the  great  heat  hatched  any  new  noxious  insect  ^  or  are 
our  gnats  undergoing  "progressive  development"  into mosquitoi^ 
or  into  that  dire  African  insect  mentioned  by  Livingstone  with 
an  unpronounceable  name,  having  c  and  z  in  it  ? — Rt7PSB,  Isle 
of  My, 

IRHUBAEB  Am)  MULBEEEY  WINES. 
Thjb  fo&cn^g'vte  two  very  good  iwc^iptt : — 

fiSUBiCBB  WIN*. 

Otrt  I'habiirb  tm  for  tarts,  and  to  ey&y  4  lb§.  add  1  gallon  of 
boning  w«ter.  Let  it  stahd  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  it  wilii 
3  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar  to  each  galhyn,  for  half  an  hour ;  work  it 
with  y«B8t  <»n  toast,  and  afterwards  put  it  in  a  iraak  with  I  la, 
of  i^g]a98,  and  1  pmt  of  braitdy. 

MtTLBEBftY  WIWB, 

Ghitbiefr  th^  fmit  dry,  squeeze  and  strain  them  to  I  pint  of 
jniee  ;  add  1  pint  6f  water,  and  1  H>.  of  sugar ;  set  it  to  wtnl: 
with  Is  om«t  of  bread  and  yeast.  AHerwurds  put  it  in  a  cask,  ia 
which  it  teust  ritand  six  montha.  When  you  bottle  it  off  add  • 
little  brandy  to  each  bottle. 


CUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

Ea»-£obis8  op  DoBKrNO  Cock  (E.  5.).— Tlie  semi-white  ear-lobe  Is  quite  as 
correct  as  a  red  one.  I f  he  Is  inteBded  to  be  Khown  with  pullets  or  heas  in  elm, 
his  ipeokted  breftst  wonid  disqualify  him  for  any  other  than  open  eonpeii- 
tion.  He  will,  tiieref  ore,  be  shown  as  a  *'  Dorking.*'  The  breast  of  a  "Silver 
Giey  "  ronst  be  black. 

Game  Fowls  Sneezti^g  {Cheit&r).—'the  wet  and  cooler  weather  have  had 
an  inflncnce  on  yo«r  fov»la.  They  have  caught  cold.  Give  them,  directly, 
stale  bread,  steeped  in  strong  ale,  three  times  per  day  till  they  have  recovered 
from  their  sneezing.  Discontinue  the  Indian  com,  it  is  bad  food  for  poultry. 
Give  potatoes  sparin  Ty,  bread  freely,  and  sjound  oais  once  or  twice  per  diy, 
and  irive  some  peat  daily  f«r  a  week  or  fbrtnfght  befbre  exhibltioxL 

Accommodation  ^OR  Fowls  {Bob).— Yon  may  ktep  Spanish,  Cochins,  or 
Brahmas.  in  the  sp^ce  you  name.  The  roosting  place  must  not  be  air-tight; 
it  wants  ventilation  all  round,  but  above  the  pe^hes.  If  the  woodtror]( 
is  painted,  tio  fowls  mu^t  be  pm  in  till  tha  pa7nt  is  really  bard.  If  the  wirs 
is  6  feet  hiffh,  there  needs  no  covering  at  top,  as  the  birds  will  not  fly  over. 

Egg-produci»g  Poultry  ( jr.  P. )— Having  a  supply  of  cgga  solely  in 
view,  pullets  of  the  darker-feathered  Cochln-Chinab,  and  pullets  of  the 
Silver-penc  lied  Hambur^hs  are  to  be  selected.  The  Cochin-Chtnas  will  lay 
through  the  winter,  ahd  when  they  become  broody  in  qpring,  the  Hamburghs 
wl  1  continue  the  »<upply  and  never  want  to  sit. 

Game  Cock's  Hfel  Bkokem  off  [An  Amateur) .—Ve  do  not  consider 
the  lof  s  of  a  heel  important  to  a  Game  cock  for  ekhlbition.  Those  accidents 
only  are  important^  which  may  be  considered,  wtthoat  illiberality,  toremofe 
or  conceal  a  defect 

AoE  OF  Pekcilled  Hamburgh  Chtckeks  (Fair  P?<»y).— We  did  not  see 
the  fowls  In  question,  and  cannot,  therefore,  give  either  an  opinion  orinlbr- 
mation  on  the  subjects  Mistakes  are  often  made  tmintentionally,  and  in  tUi 
case,  the  class  being  for  Chickens  of  1861,  the  bfards  would  be  eligible,  ev« 
if  they  were  three  months  older.  As  a  proof  that  mistakes  are  made,  one  of 
our  most  experienced  exhlbttors  showed  a  pen  of  chickens  in  a  chicken 
clays,  in  October,  and  described  them  as  eleven  months  old,  haitched  eariy  la 
January.  * 

Stewarton-hive  (TT.  Johngon).— The  reply  you  refer  to  Is  a  printer's 
error.  It  shouM  have  been  No.  16  of  our  New  Series.  If  you  send  US 
the  Number  yon  hare  purchased  we  will  send  you  No.  16  in  exchange.  If  yoa 
also  buy  No.  600  of  our  first  Seiies,  you  wiU  see  in  that  a  drawing  of  the 
hive  improved. 

Li  or  Ri  AN  QcRKNS  (A  Suh9eHber).—l  regret  to  state  that  after  derotattg 
two  seasons  to  the  attempt,  I  have  tolled  In  raising  a  sufficient  number  w 
Ligurian  queens  to  supply  those  who  have  applied  to  me.  An  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  supply  from  the  continent  has  also  been  unsuccessful.  What  adds 
to  the  annoyance  is,  the  number  of  fSailures which  have  taken  place  in  sub- 
stituting Ligurian  for  native  queens,  althoufsh  I  gave  the  best  InstnictJcas 
In  my  power  for  performing  this  operation  in  The  Joubnal  of  Horticul- 
ture, ot  tlie  28th  May  last.  My  present  intention  Is,  for  the  future  to  turn 
my  attention  to  multiplying  stocks  which  vill  travel  safely  to  any  distance, 
and  are  free  from  the  uncertainty  attending  the  Introduction  of  queens.  Aa 
advantage  will  be  offered  to  them  who  are  on  my  list  of  sub«cribei8  for 
quecna  Taylor's  "Bee-keeper's  Manual"  contains  good  instructions  for 
bee  management,  but  I  sliould  advise  "A  Scbsceibbr '^to  e&chew  coUaterM 
ahd  nether-hiving.— A  DEVoi^SBrRB  Bee-keeper. 

Work  vy   rrvFv.      v  ,   no  ieparate   work  on  Ihf 

subject  sitiiv  (iu-  l^\t  U.  i-.u  kh  p  ijiilMm-  .-u  tEseCuUiirv  of  llie  ApjOetlid. 
Pear,  and  o«  fHi'  MiirLir.iLiunr  oT  Cklei  (ind  Perry."  The  last  rdiilun.  He 
believe,  ^ lis  pnMUIii?rl  In  IB  8.  llig  la^rt  pord  essay  wEf  (lave  tward  ufi  Is 
Crocker's  "Art  ol  Makina  flud  JJuriaKlnp;  Cider;"  but  tve  baff^  oe^cf  wttm.' 
the  volut£iP>  lljftre  \^  a  kvoH  trentim  ori  the  j^ubjui  t  in  the  *'  Pciiba  Cydo* 
padia;  iimtbev  in  ilic  "  Uhfutf  cf  Uftt^mi  KnawJedge— DtlllVh  Hta- 
bandry,"  vol.  H. ;  atid  a  thlrtl  in  Baiter's  '^*  AjnicttlturflLl  Llbriy/' 

Rbdpoiui  (  W.  r.L— ifiHUioll*  fljo  lijirdy  Ittle  bhtla  and  ensjh  kepi*  tBti 
on  canaiy  ^^6.  Ati  <  '■' ^Aiuiiai  treat  of  msiwieed  tnmy  bu  altowett,  hut  M  li 
better  to  uvold  hetnp .  tvd  rspe  seed,  snch  being  foogrn^sttij-Vapd*  in  conAlt^ 
meht  (It  *oTjiM  bo  Hky  ketj-lng  p  clerk  clofl*  iit  hi«  tfe«k  aU  hli»  (if*-  onft  (cEdiof 
him  on  fht  pork),  ^cvy  few  (ffi  lB[ivT#«i  to  I*,  the  nmJOTlty  beccime  dEsiniMd 
sooner  or  Uti'T.  Cl<'«ui  wiiier,  ftlhUrp  MJid,  und  a  gfiod  hiipi'ly  fif  i^een  foo^ 
such  as  chi>  kwe«d,  ground i^eU  Bbipuenls*  pur^e,  plant eiii)t  dd&ndelii,iii  hpad% 
Ac,  will  Uc  Iht^  ttAt  fiddStion  to  llie  unlrfrxat  canary  *eeJ.  The  ictJ  ph  l^e 
head  doe»  ci»t  wtiolTy  ilfMippear  In  conf  netTj(iit»  but  clinmgas  to  an  cvimaEt 
shade,  tht  roiy  Vrwat  dI  tiie  adult  cock  ulio  ibatiKci  to  abufT*— B,  F,  ItBtjfT. 
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r  mt  WaaB».*^t  OM»wleh,  fronr  obeMMmtton»  during  the   last  tftirty-fonr-  7«ara»  the  aTerage  higbeet  and  loweti 
t«n»  of  tlMpe  toe  ve  51.9'  aB4  36^«  ^eeBeolHwlTi   "Bi*  gfreatest  iMAt,  68?»  <wawn»4!  «Bk  th#  5ttai  io,  1^2 ;  and  the  loveat  e<^d«  Id^, 
9tb  19  1854.     Pivmtb«peiSodmdiigpyvar«4n^awl  <Mi,U&sa|ivf;i^ 


^SASEOLirS  eABACALIiA— VESmAXMTGt 
AJNP  ^RBSEBVIW(J  ICi:. 

tb^  second  oameof  the  quaer- 
t^oiin^  flow/er  which  "-Dv"  of 
Peftli,  meuAipoM  Wt  weak, 
91^  whieh,  b&  thij9k»  wight: 
Blake  a  good  greenhouse  climher. 
From  hu  description  of  it,  "the 
buda  are  ex|ictly  like  a  ram's  horn, 
twisted  i&  l^e  most  eurioos  man- 
BSiP,"  an  old  siMpkevd  eoorerted 
ta  the  ancient  cwuit  of  the  prac- 
tical ^avdieser  eaa  readily  perceive 
^e^chmber  is  Phaseohis  caracal)^, 
and  if  it  would  submit  to  in-door 
cultivation  it  would,  indeed,  be 
a  strjkingclimber  in  a  greenhouse, 
but  it  refu3ed  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind  in  my  youngei;  days. 
%hfiT^  is.  UA  plaipt  ajlied  to  P^^ 
modijam»  to.  JSedysaxujp,  or  to 
Swains(»Na,.iA  th^  Xndiaa  juttglest 
which  is  more  impatientr  of  Ib^oov  vork,  or  moie  iMble 
to  the  attacks  oi  the  red  ^de^  thaft  the-  ^  Hooded 
S»m»ev-'' — the  dd  name  we  had  Mr  PliaseoluB  eavaeaHa. 
It  is  a  ease  exactly  opposite  to  that*  of  Bom^;mi^ill»a 
speetabilie.  Old  sardenevs,  myself  amongst^  the  rest, 
knew  aa  well  as  we  aid  onrjNruning-kniTes  t&at  np  mortal 
could  bkx>m  that  plant  in  England  to  pay  Ibr  its  keep, 
ipiiile  at  Paris  we  knew  it  wjlb  bloomed  yearly  to  perfec- 
tion ;.  and  the  cry  about  it,  as  hfiiyipg  been  conquered  at 
last  in  England,  was  not  made  by  men  of  {practical  know- 
ledge,, but  by  others  whp  were  ow  the  wrong,  scent  all,  the 
whUe— Bougain^illiea  speciojBa  haviAg  be^n  imalaken  for 
spectabills.  But  there  is  no  miatake  about  the^  raiBt's- 
hor»  ftawer.  in,  bunmbes  lik;e  tj^se  of  &  Gly  oin^. 

Pha•eQ]l»a,earaoa]|awQHldio<F€^a«fpeel(y  ia^Iio^lMid! 
ia  a  gre^aho«se  as^  a  Soavlei  BuAuet  would  at^.  &  oetta^o 
door»  if  yjo«  ooa^  K^o^  i't»  and  it  grows  aa  £reely  aa 
IMiohos  Hgnosua*  the-  frees!  of  aH  Uie  ohdt  greenjiovse 
•limbers,  out  in  the  opea  air  in  most  parts  <^  Snghmd, 
but  will  not  bftoom  outside  and  inside  a  house.  It  is  the 
most  difficult  plant  in  cultivation  to  do  up  to  moderate. 
It  is  only  right,  then,  to  ^ive  the  warning  in  time. 

I  am  liTmTy  of  the  opinion  thftt  our  credit  here  iu  Eng^ 
land  for  fair  play,  fair  cinticism«  ajid  fair,  konest  counsel 
in  our  gardening  p;irsuits»  has  beeu.  in^  the  balance  Cor  a 
considerable  time  last  past,  and  is  beginning  to  teU  ua* 
fsYouarably  on  ua  gaidenera»  as  a  class^  oecause  it  is  found 
wanting.  I  could  go  back  ten  or  twelve  years  and  'p^sowe 
from  black  aiod  white,  that  that  which  is  white  on  one 
side  is  not  white  o&  the  other  side,  that  things  have  been 
said  and  done  when  we  did  not  expect,  when  we  wanted 
ratiiev  to  iwprove  our  credit,  aa  just  and  fair  writers  on 
and  about  our  things,  imsi^ediately  previous  ,to  1840, 
when  our  csedit  was  lost  in  the  balance  for  Mights* 
No.  82.— Vol.  II-  New  Sxhies. 


Take  Que  exfkmp^  oF  w&at  I  allude  to,  and  ttien  decicfe. 
What  would  they  say  of  one  who  announced  only  a  week 
or  twa  back  that  the  ventilating  of  ice-houses  was  a  new 
invention  over  f)rom  America,  not  from.  Paris  this  time* 
while  there  ia  hardly  one  whole,  volume  of  this  Journal 
from  the  second  year  of  its  agj9,,  which,  does  not  reeomr 
mend  that  process  as  the  very  best  and  safest  way  to  keep 
ice?  And  in  one  of  the  early  irohxmee'.  ii  was  told  ana 
explained  iheit>  an  M.P.«.  who  ma(y  now  be  said  sait  then 
ion  some  part  of  Cheshire,  had  instructed  Thb  Cotbaqs 
Gi3J>Bii£Bc  to  keep  iee  where  he  neater  eocUd  keep  it  beforev 
that  Thjs  CoTiAaK  Ctabdshe;!*  did  as  i^  M.F.  said>  and 
fiDond  it  ta  be  the  sei^  secret  f6r  keeping  ice,  and  that  the 
"  invention"  was  due  to  a  London  architect.  Now,  all 
these  people,  and  all  our  owu  readers,  know  all  that  very 
well,  a»d  they,,  or  none  of'  them,,  would  now  fight  for  or 
against  the  Americans  for  a  new  invention  which  we  ou;:- 
selves  qent  over  to  America. twelve  years  bai^k. 

Now,  this  ice  **  inventixjn"  will  be.  a  veiy  serious 
business  tjtxis  wiuter.  Suppose  the  ice  wiU  be  a  foot  thicks 
how  dx)  you.  mean  tor  keep  it~^Wenham  Lake  fashion,  o^ 
how  P  £luA  suppose  the  ice  shall  not  be  thicker  in  the 
winter  of  1861-62  than  the  old  sixneaay  pieeea  were 
whtich  were  called  in  with  the  seat  of  tiie  siUar  in  1816  P 

How  will  sudb.  ioe»  or- how  can  such  ioe,  escape  deluge 
and  destruction  if  it  is  peat  up.  in  old  ice-houses,  wil^  so 
many  doors  in  the  passage  to  the  ice-well,  and  so  much 
straw  stuffed  between  every  pur  of  doois  P  It  would  be 
aU  up  with  it  ere  the  dog  days  were  in. 

BiStlj  suppose  the  ice  shall  be  just  at  the  skating-point 
of  fitnmesSk  how  wilT  you  proceed?  Will  you -try  this 
American  invention  of^^  ventilation,  or  will  you  chance  it, 
and  put  up  fifty  loads  of  it  for  every  fifteen  you  may 
want  and  for  every  five  wiucli  will  be  used  P  The  more 
iee  the  more  labour  in  cold  weather,  and  the  more  labouv 
the  more  hearts  will  be  warmed-~not  by  the  ioe,  .of 
coarse,  but  with  the  toast  and  hot  ale  which  should  come 
in  at  the  poundiftg,  and  pummelling,  and  stamping-poinAs 
of  the  pvoeess. 

The  fifst  ihkkK  ta  be  dene  about  ice  is  to  see,  before 
Lord  Mayor's  day,  that  the  ice-house  is  or  has  been 
perfbotly  swept  and  deaaed  out,  and  is  then  as  dry  as  a 
mealy  rotate,  and  if  it  is  not  so  dry  and  smells  ju^t  as 
sweet,  that  will  be  the  first  error.  Then  see  to  it  at 
once.  The  second  step  about  ice,  in  country  places,  is  to 
be  taken  whep  alt  the  autumn  loaves  ore  down.  Tou 
are  to  see  thai  th^  pools,  or  ponds,  oi;  lak^s  from  which 
the  crust  is  to  be  procured  are  not  choked  witk  tha 
iftllen  leaves,  or  those  of  Water  Lilies,  02;<  with  Bush-like 

? growths,  aad  also  that  no  sewage-like  runnings  have 
ound  their  way  to  where  the  ice  is  to  be  had.  And  the 
tliird  step  involvea  t we  more  steps,  tiie  Uiind  itecdf  beiag 
to  begiu  colleoting  ioe  in  such  a  winter  as  this  is  to  bet 
when  it  ia  as  tiiick  as  a  half-crown  piece,  for  it  keeps  all 
the  better  by  the  "American  invention " — at  least  it 
used  to  de  so  witJi  me  fifteen  years  back,  when  it  oould 
be  had  no  thicker  then  two  half-crown  pieces  put  together. 
Xhe  two  steps  which  are  involved  in  the  third  are,  the 
one  to  see  that  all  the  hooks  for  pulling  the  broad  sheets 
No.  684— Vol.  XXVI.,  Old  Semis. 
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ashore  are  in  the  right  place  to  find  them  on  the  morning  of 
the  first  move,  are  in  right  soclcets  to  stand  out  the  work  with- 
out repairs,  and  that  the  handles  are  sound  and  safe,  and  maj 
be  trusted  with  the  weight  of  a  man  if  properly  handled  on  the 
centre  of  gravity.  I  have  seen  a  man  go  down,  front  foremost, 
his  whole  length  through  a  sheet  of  ice  be  was  hauling  with  a 
rotten  pole  and  a  hook  at  the  end  of  it,  and  his  end  was  not  far 
ofi*  if  friends  had  not  been  near. 

The  other  step  is  about  the  boats,  carts,  stsges,  sliders,  as  in 
running  the  ice  down  a  bank,  and  who  are  to  be  pike-men 
and  who  the  smashers,  and  who  will  pound  and  pack  in  the 
welh  the  first  part  of  the  first  day.  Now,  unless  any  one  of  these 
Steps  is  taken  in  the  right  direction,  the  first  half  of  the  very 
b^ost  day  pf  the  ice  season  is  lost,  say  for  twenty  men  and  eight 
horses — a  very  moderate  allowance  for  an  ordmary  family  with 
an  Old-fiishioned  ice-house.  In  all  the  old-fashioned  ice-houses 
there  isa  passage  from  the  outside  to  the  well  of  ice,  and  through 
that  passage  the  ice  after  being  pounded  outside  has  to  be  carried 
to  the  "  well,"  and  thrown  in  through  a  door  in  the  vaulted  roof. 
That  is  or  was  the  worst  arrangement  of  the  old  school.  The 
best  of  such  ice-houses  had  a  man-hole  on  the  crown  or  veiy  top 
of  the  dome  over  the  ice-well,  and  throush  that  hole  the  ice 
was  thrown  at  once  from  under  the  clubs  of  the  pounders  down 
into  the  very  centre  of  the  well.  When  all  was  finishecl,  that 
top  opening  and  all  the  doors  and  passages  were  stuffed  with 
straw  to  keep  the  ice  from  the  air,  and  there  is  where  the  great 
error  rested.  The  moment  the  first  particle  of  ice  melted  a 
tapour  was  formed,  and  the  vapour  being  warmer  than  the  ice, 
and  being  confined  all  round  it,  was  the  cause  of  the  ice  meltbg 
four  times  faster  than  it  would,  if  it  had  not  been  in  contact  with 
the  warm,  moistened  air. 

The  "American  invention"  is  not  so  practically  good  in 
detail  as  the  account  of  it  which  we  sent  there  in  1849,  as  you 
may  see  by  reading  the  first  essays  in  the  second  or  third  volume 
of  The  Ck)TTAGE  Gabdbnbb,  and  by  comparing  them  with  the 
last  accounts  from  America.  When  an  ice-house  of  this  de- 
scription is  properly  ventilated,  the  best  plan  is  not  to  put  straw 
between  the  ice  and  the  sides  of  the  well,  or  house,  for  this 
reason — the  ice  begins  to  melt  first  next  the  straw,  and  the  straw 
never  gets  dry  aftervrards ;  and  after  it  is  once  wetted  it  helps 
to  melt  the  ice,  because  the  air  cannot  get  at  it  in  a  current  to 
dry  it,  or  to  carry  the  damp  from  it ;  whereas,  without  the 
straw  round  the  sides  a  cavity  is  soon  formed  between  the  sides 
of  the  ice  and  the  sides  of  the  well,  and  as  fast  as  the  ice  melti 
»the  vapour  rises  or  is  taken  up  by  the  air,  according  to  its  heat, 
and  if  in  rising  it  sets  into  the  current,  which  should  be  passing 
constantly  day  and  night  over  the  bed  of  ice^  why  it  is  carried 
■  away  as  fast  as  it  is  generated,  to  the  great  saving  of  the  ice, 
and  the  cold  caused  by  this  evaporation  is  well  explained  in  its 
effects  on  the  ice  by  the  American.  But  he  missed  the  best 
^art  of  the  story.  The  whole  top  surface  of  the  bed  of  ice 
ought  to  be  rigidly  excluded  from  the  air,  if  that  were  possible, 
which  it  is  not.  That  part  of  an  ice-house,  or  ice,  never  begins 
to  give  way  or  melt  till  the  sides  are  going  very  badly  indeed. 
It  is  the  vapour,  rising  from  the  sides  and  hovering  over  the 
surface  of  the  ice,  which  melts  it :  therefore,  veir  dry  straw 
should  always  rest,  on  the  sufface  of  the  ice — a  R>ot  thick  of 
straw  there  is  not  too  much.  I  have  scores  of  times  found  the 
surfiice  as  dry  as  tinder  under  that  covering,  while  the  sides  all 
round  were  melting  fast. 

If  straw  could  be  kept  dry  between  the  ice  and  the  walls  of 
ihe  ice-well  it  would  be  best  to  have  it  there  of  course.  Now, 
ibis  American  invention  was  first  set  in  motion  by  the  hand 
which  writes  this  in  the  winter  of  1846  or  1847.  I  had  a 
^desperately  bad  house  to  manage  then,  and  all  we  could  make 
of  it  was  to  keep  fruit  and  game  a  little  longer  than  otherwise. 
The  K.P.  who  had  an  ice-house  built  for  hmiself  in  Cheshire 
all  but  above  ground,  by  a  London  or  by  some  architect,  ex- 
plained fo  me  the  natural  law  for  keeping  ice  as  it  was  told 
him,  and  as  it  proved  to  be  in  his  new  ice-house,  and  I  got  the^ 
old  house  altered,  and  put  it  right  as  nearly  as  I  could,  and  the 
alteration  did  fftmously.  The  man-hole  at  the  summit  of  the 
vaulted  roof  was  opened,  and  was  kept  open  with  an  umbrella- 
like  top  over  it  to  throw  off  the  rain.  There  was  a  well  door 
into  the  vault  from  the  side  passage,  and  two  doors  in  the 
passase  itself,  besides  the  outer  door ;  all  these  doors  were  re- 
moved, and  all  the  straw  taken  out  of  the  passage,  and  the  outer 
door  was  made  self-ventilating,  and  thus  a  strong  current  of 
air  got  in,  and  then  along  the  passage  and  in  over  the  ice-well 
by  the  doorway,  into  it,  and  right  out  of  the  top  of  the  dome,  like 


a  whirlwind  at  times.     After  that  the  ice,  of  course,  did  not  melt 
one-quarter  so  much  as  when  it  had  been  kept  close. 

Philosophers  have  been  at  work  on  the  cause  or  causes  of  those 
terrible  avalanches  you  read  of  in  alpine  regions.  The  cause  of 
avalanches  could  be  explained  in  an  old-fashioned  ice-house. 
There  is  but  one  cause,  and  it  is  the  same,  and  must  be  so  in  all 
countries  and  climes,  for  it  is  a  law  of  Nature,  and  that  law  is, 
that  all  masses  of  ice  and  of  snow  hardened  to  the  consistence  of 
ice  on  the  surface,  never  melt  by  direct  heat,  or  by  thaw  on  the 
surface,  but  round  the  sides,  as  the  sides  come  in  contact  veith 
rocks  or  hill  sides,  but  in  the  lowest  part  under  the  mass,  if  it  were 
a  mile  through,  the  melting  goes  on  at  six  times  the  rate  it  does  on 
the  outer  sides,  and  when  there  is  no  melting  at  all  on  the  surface. 

The  very  same  process  which  causes  the  destruction  of  whole 
villages  in  alpine  countries  by  these  avalanches,  is  at  work  to  the 
destruction  of  our  ice  in  ill-ventilated  ice-houses — that  is,  con- 
fined vapour  from  the  melting  of  the  mass  is  the  source  of  all 
that  mischief.  We  have  so  far  cured  our  ice-house,  and  it  is 
just  as  easy,  and,  indeed,  more  so,  except  the  expense,  to  prevent 
the  largest  avalanche  on  record  from  budging  an  inch  out  of  its 
place  high  up  on  the  mountain  side.  And,  now,  to  conclude,  I 
shall  test  the  reader  who  is  personally  interested  in  the  ice 
question,  by  asking  him  if  he  understands  the  drift  of  the  story, 
and  if  he  does  understand  it,  he  can  very  easily  explain  how  a 
pending  avalanche  could  be  avoided — that  is,  could  be  made  not 
to  sUde  down  the  mountain,  and  I  ask  for  his  explanation. 

D.Bbaiov. 


THE  EOCZEBY  AND  ITS  FOBMATION. 

I  OOKFBBS  it  is  not  without  some  reluctance  that  I  address 
myself  to  the  task  of  replying  to  "  A  Sitbbobibeb  "  on  the 
subject  of  rockwork,  as  amongst  the  many  features  of  gardening 
this  is  one  which  has  received  the  least  notice  from  horticultural 
writers,  and  it  is  also  one  on  which  we  see  the  greatest  blunders 
made — in  fact,  a  piece  of  really  well-executed  artificial  rock- 
work is  so  seldom  met  with,  that  I  am  not  surprised  at  our  cor- 
respondent calling  many  of  them  "  burlesques  on  Nature.**  Never- 
theless, there  are  some  noble  examples^  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby- 
shire, contains  some  very  good  rockwork  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  arranged  with  a  degree  of  natural  ease  and  likelihood,  forming 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  quaintly  cut  objects  in  other  parts  of 
the  grounds.  Some  veiy  good  rockwork  has  also  been  described 
at  .&dleaf,  in  this  county  (Kent),  but  in  this  case  Nature  has 
lent  some  assistance;  and. at  Belton,  the  noble  seat  of  the  Earl 
Brownlow,  in  Lincolnshire,  there  is  an  excellent  specimen  of 
artificial  rockwork,  aided  materially  by  the  river  Witham,  which 
traverses  the  grounds,  and  contributes  a  feature  not  often  met 
with  in  such  plAces;  but  the  rockwork  is  well  managed.  A 
rustic-looking  qridge  spans  the  stream,  which  is  made  to  appear 
as  if  issuing  out  of  a  cavern,  and  the  river  is  no  pigmy  spring, 
but  a  stream  about  20  feet  wide,  and  apparently  capable  of 
driving  a  mill  of  60  or  100-horse  power.  Nature,  however,  has 
not  lent  any  further  aid  here  than  supplying  .the  water,  the 
ground  being  very  low  and  flat ;  but  the  eye  is  so  agreeably 
cheated,  that  a  sort  of  rugged  glen  has  all  the  appearance  m 
having  been  formed  so  by  Nature,  yet  it  is  not  so.  The  hilly 
slopes  around  Belvoir  Castle,  the  noble  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Eng- 
land, Leicestershire,  also  present  some  fair  examples  of  rook- 
work,  though  not  so  good  as  that  at  Belton,  as  Nature  had  done 
all  that  ooidd  be  wished  for  in  the  way  of  preparing  a  steep  hill, 
thereby  rendering  artificial  help  a  comparatively  easy  matter. 
Some  othei'  places  I  have  seen  also  present  some  fair  specimens  of 
rockwork,  but  the  majority  are  sad  examples  of  overdoing  the 
matter. 

Piles  of  stone  against  the  base  of  a  purely  Ghrecian  or  'Italian 
residence  is  of  all  plans  the  most  improper  to  form  rockwork. 
Certainly,  they  are  often  laid  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  that 
disqualifies  them  for  that  name,  although  they  often  receive 
it  nevertheless.  ,  A  mound  of  earth  in  the  midst  of  a  dressed 
lawn  is  also  undeserving  the  name  of  a  rockery,  although  there 
may  be  stones  stuck  into  it,  but  they  are  too  often  done  in  that 
fantastic  manner,  of  which  no  examples  are  to  be  found  in 
Nature,  as  every  stone  must  have  its  angular  point  or  edge  up* 
wards,  a  position  we  rarely  find  in  mountain  scenery — in  fact, 
as  I  have  above  said,  much  of  the  artificial  rockwork  met  with  in 
most  places  is  overdone  or  misplaced,  so  that  a  really  well-man  jsed 
piece  is  far^from  common.  I  think  that  at  the  Botanic  Garden 
is  good  thouch  not  extensive,  but  there  is  nothing  of  the  gro- 
tesque about  it. 
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I  beliere  in  all  the  above  oases  that  are  instanced  as  being 
approved  of,  natural  stones  have  been  carried  and  arranged 
in  the  form  they  now  assume,  and  I  am  told  the  floating  down 
the  river  Derwent  of  the  large  stones  used  at  Elvaston  was 
a  long  and  laborious  job ;  but  there  are  mstances  in  which 
large  stones  have  been  dispensed  with,  and  bricks  and  other 
substances  fiwhioned  into  the  shapes  and  sizes  of  such  stones 
in  a  truly  artificial  manner.  Oi  course,  this  requires  still 
more  taste  and  judgment  than  in  the  arrangement  of  stones 
ready  made  to  hand ;  but  when  it  is  really  well  done,  there  is 
proportionately  more  credit  at  performing  a  feat  fn  Nature  by 
purely  artificial  means.  Decidedly  the  best  example  in  this  way 
that  I  have  seen  is  at  Berry  HUl,  near  Maidenhead,  where  a 
Mr.  Noble  had  formed  a  very  natural-looking  piece  of  rockwork 
around  a  piece  of  water ;  the  material  used  being,  I  suppose, 
brick  coated  with  cement,  but  so  well  done  that  even  the  impress 
of  age  was  given  to  it.  It  is  some  two  or  three  years  since  I 
saw  it,  which,  in  fact,  was  while  it  was  in  the  course  of  formation, 
but  it  struck  me  as  looking  remarkably  well,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
11  now  much  improved ;  and  the  ingenious  uses  of  cement  and 
brick  afford  many  parties  the  chance  of  giving  their  grounds  the 
appearance  of  possessing  huge  rock  stones,  which  they  could  not 
otherwise  obtain  except  at  great  cost  of  transit.  But  there  is, 
also,  the  great  danger  of  this  useful  invention  being  also  over- 
done by  the  formation  of  masses  ioo  huge  to  be  expected  to  be 
natural,  or  forming  them  in  a  position  at  variance  with  that  in 
which  they  are  usually  found. 

Having  given  the  above  examples  of  artificial  rockwork,  as 
being  the  best  I  can  at  present  call  to  memory  as  having  seen, 
it  is  only  fair  to  call  attention  to  some  cases  in  which  Nature  has 
already  supplied  the  more  genuine  article.  The  rugged  cliffs  of 
many  hills,  not  being  of  a  chalky  formation,  present  examples  of 
naked  and  partly  obscured  rock  as  well  as  huge  loose  stones,  which 
some  terrible  upheaving  of  the  ground  had  hurled  into  their 
present  position.  These  loose  stones  are  sometimes  of  gigantic 
size.  Fancy  pictures  to  my  eye  the  many  times  I  have  gathered 
Whortleberries  amongst  such  stones  in  years  long  since  gone  by. 
Some  of  these  stones  in  size  and  proportions  equalling  that  of  a 
moderate-sized  haystack,  and  a  piece  of  the  fixed  rock  which 
overhung  its  foimdation  by  a  dozen  feet  or  more  was  oi^en 
honoured  by  picnic  parties.  Some  industrious  individual  of  a 
former  age  having  formed  a  very  large  and  well-shaped  basin  on 
its  top,  it  received  the  dignified  cognomen  of  the  '*  Punch 
Bowl ;"  but  its  contents  if  ever  full  must  have  been  measured 
by  the  hundred  gallons.  This,  however,  and  other  similar 
mountain  features  rarely  form  portions  of  dressed  grounds,  so 
I  will  pass  on  to  some  places  where  good  examples  of  rockwork 
createa  by  Nature  form  important  features  in  the  dressed  grounds 
of  which  they  form  a  part,  arid  amongst  the  most  prominent  of 
such  places  Alton  Towers  is  conspicuous.  The'  Castle  itself  is 
perched  on  a  high  hill,  or  ndge,  with  a  deep  valley  on  two  sides 
of  it,  and  these  valleys  again  rising  up  into  abrupt  rocky  pre- 
cipices, well  clothed  with  becoming  shrubs  and  trees,  the  natural 
rock  presenting  itself  in  that  pristine  grandeur  whi(^  we  may  in 
vain  attempt  to  imitate.  Chatsworth  also  presents  some  good 
specimens  of  Jiatural  rock — in  some  places,  however,  showing  the 
marks  of  the  handicraft  of  a  recent  as  well  as  a  bygone  age ; 
and  the  rich  and  varied  scenery  of  Mount  Edgecomb,  the  seat  of 
the  noble  Earl  of  that  name,  cannot  well  be  surpassed.  A  noble 
harbour,  a  large  and  populous  town,  and  coast  scenery  of  every 
form,  rocks  and  precipitous  slopes,  presenting  theci^selves  in 
every  shape.  In  one  instance  I  noticed  a  very  good  conservatory 
attached  to  the  marine  villa  of  the  noble  peer  (not  at  the  mansion 
of  Mount  Edgecomb),  which  was  built  against  a  cliff  or  per- 
manent rock,  the  rook  forming  one  side  of  it,  and  the  interior 
arrangements  showed  that  the  exotics  did  not  dislike  their  being 
in  such  close  contact  with  the  hard  quartz,  slate,  and  sandstone. 
In  cases  like  this  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  the  for- 
mation of  a  rockery  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  and  advice 
is  needless ;  but  in  such  places  as  are  either  destitute  of  stones, 
or  where  they  only  exist  Tory  sparingly,  some  means  must  be 
adopted  to  make  the  most  of  those  that  are  to  be  had,  and  as 
examples  of  artificial  as  well  as  those  of  a  natural  kind  have 
been  adduced,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  describe,  so  far  as  I  am 
AUe»  what  ought  to  be  avoided  as  well  as  what  ought  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  arranging  a  rocketry  so  as  to  really,  in  some  respect 
at  least,  to  resemble  what  it  is  intended  for. 

If  we  examine  the  condition  of  loose  stones^  lying  perhaps 
■ddway  up  an  acclivity  of  more  or  less  elevation,  we  will  see 
'^    )U  that  stone  Be  a  flat  one — ^that  is,  if  it  be  much  greater  in 


length  and  breadth  than  it  is  in  thickness,  it  will  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  be  found  lying  flatways  on  the  sloping 
bank;  and  if  the  stone  be  an  irregular  cube  of  considerable 
dimensions,  it  will  be  found  that  the  heaviest,  and  consequently 
the  largest,  side  vrill  be  the  one  that  is  on  the  ground.  New 
this  is  no  more  than  is  done  when  we  handle  and  throw  down 
much  smaller  stones.  The  same  laws  of  gravitation  regulate 
both  :  hence  we  may  learn  from  this  in  what  position  we  ought 
to  place  stones  intended  to  imitate  these  colossal  examples  of 
Nature,  and  always  place  them  flatways,  or  in  such  a  position  av 
resembles  the  one  which  Nature  has  given  us  specimansj  oJ& 
Secondly,  whenever  we  observe  stones  in  a  state  which  wo  U^iqk 
has  never  been  disturbed  by  Nature,  although  we  are  told  theiet 
are  really  very  few  such,  yet  whenever  we  see  them  in  an  \^l4i^ 
taohed  condition  we  invariably  see  such  as  belong  to  the  ^n4" 
stone,  limestone,  and  freestone  sections,  lying  all  more  or  less  i^ 
a  horizontal  position.  Slate,  quartz,  and  I  believe  granite,  ane 
often  found  with  an  angle  of  elevation  more  approaching  the 
perpendicular ;  but  the  mass  of  ordinary  strata  Ue  nearer  the 
horizontal  than  the  perpendicular  line:   hence  we  see  the  pro* 

Eriety  of  again  copying  Nature,  and  arranging  what  stones  we 
ave  to  represent  our  imitation  in  courses  approaching  to 
the  horizontal  line — or,  if  there  be  any  deviation  from  the 
level,  let  the  inclination  once  given  be  carried  on  throughout. 
A  "dip,"  or  diagonal  inclination  of  strata,  generally  extends 
(in  a  natural  way)  over  a  greater  breadth  of  space  than  is  often 
under  the  control  of  the  maker  of  a  piece  of  artificial  work. 
When,  therefore,  portions  of  fixed  or  permanent  strata  are 
wished  for  (and  they  are  perfectly  proper  features  in  rockwork), 
let  their  "  dip,"  once  begun  with  (if  the  level  line  be  departed 
from),  be  carried  out  wi&  all  that  is  to  be  done. 

I  have  already  explained  that  if  the  natural  features  of  the 
ground  to  be  operated  on  be  level,  it  must  be  broken  up  in  such 
a  way  as  to  show  hills  or  elevations  which  are  characteristic  of  a 
rocky  district.  This  object  will  be  easier  attained  if  shrubs  or 
trees  abound — in  £act,  I  hardly  know  how  it  can  be  well  accom- 
plished without  the  aid  of  these  accessories.  For  an  irregular 
mound  on  a  plain  surface  shows  in  an  unmistakeable  manner 
what  it  really  is ;  whereas,  if  it  were  backed  by  a  mass  of  shrub% 
or  trees  and  shrubs,  one  side  of  it  would  be  so  much  concealed 
as  to  give  the  idea  that  the  elevation  was  a  natural  one,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  we  could  see  round  all  sides  of  it  at 
once,  perhaps.  In  preparing  the  mound  avoid  all  regular  forma ; 
at  the  same  time  do  not  digress  too  much  to  the  other  extreme 
by  giving  it  too  much  of  a  tortuous  character,  which  will  also 
tell  in  like  manner  ihat  it  has  been  created  artificially.  A  path 
may  in  some  cases  have  an  acute  turning  where  ajuttinff  stone  ob- 
structs a  more  direct  way ;  but  if  that  stone  or  somethmg  else  in 
its  stead  did  not  exist,  let  the  path,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  proceed 
in  a  more  direct  manner.  In  like  manner  in  the  formation  of 
tne  groundwork  for  the  rockery,  let  the  outline  be  easy — all 
groundwork  is  so  by  nature.  A  long  lapse  of  years  has  worn 
out  all  angular  jutting  points.  And  if  we  look  at  the  most,  nay 
all,  the  natural  hills  that  I  am  aware  of,  we  see  the  steepest 
portion  of  their  sides  is  about  the  middle  or  halfway  up,  the  top 
and  bottom  being  always  more  or  less  concave  or  convex 
gradually  merging  into  the  level  at  both  extremes.  In  like 
manner  the  artificial  rockwork  foundation  ought  to  be  the  same» 
excepting  in  such  cases  as  when  a  perpendicular  cliff  abruptly 
terminates  the  eminence.  J.  Bobsok. 

{To  be  continued.) 


AMAEYLUS  F0EM0SI8SIMA  PEODUCING 
SEED. 

Thi  late  Hon.  and  Bev.  Wm.  Herbert  in  his  interesting  work 
entitled  "  AmaryllidacesD,"  speaking  of  Amaryllis  formosissima, 
at  page  135,  says — '*  No  instance  has  oome  to  my  knowledge  of 
its  bearinff  seed  in  this  country,"  and  "  numberless  unsucoMsfuI 
attempts  have  been  made  to  cross  it  with  other  genera,"  &c  1 
succeeded  several  years  ago  in  obtaining  a  most  interesting  pod 
of  seeds  from  it,  by  crossing  it  with  ^rwinskL  I  sowed  them 
in  a  pot  as  soon  as  they  were  perfectly  ripe,  and  I  should 
imagine  every  one  of  them  must  have  grown  by  the  number 
which  came  up.  They  still  remain  in  the  same  pot,  but  some  of 
them  have  died.  My  old  plants,  their  parents,  have  never 
bloomed  since,  to  enable  me  to  repeat  the  experiment,  but  I  do 
not  despair  next  season,  as  they  have  erown  vigorously  the  last. 

Martynia  fragrans,  too,  is  said  to  refuse  to  bear  seeds  in  this- 
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country,  but  I  haTO  several  Iiarge  p«d&,  both  trf  4be  tote  «ole«r , 
•nd  ihe  yellow,  now  hangiiig  frcm  4^  •alttort  defonot  aIobm. 
iTbey  Bomewbst  resemble  tlie  eeed-pcid  >&(  tike  -Wtktmm,  •maly  immt- 
iidemblj  IftrgSor. 

I  have  succeeded  in  prodadaig  a -fine  spfte  of  bMatiful  fl<^weft 
ipom  each  of  tla«e  Of  my  old  pkatbt  efHHoiftisqy  Ltiy  tbis«ul?utt>t|^ 
which  I  bare  oe^r  before  aiKMnof>lisibed. 

Having  4o  •yniie  to  yon,  l  %hoiigkt  1  woinld. juet  alkule  to  *he 
'otlier  triiee,  tmd  tfhiok  1  doabt  not  b»t  other  genUemea  bays 
ibeen  aUe  to  aecomplisii  as  upoU  as^^li^os.  2t.  D^Tift. 

[TotirB  )ie  th6  first  'te^lance  %o  be  pu^t  on  i«M>rd  <tf  Amitt^^lis 
4bmio«i68iMya  barmg  seedied  at  4dl  Under  ooIt^rtttiKm.  KaitrliMki 
%e  do  iiot  Itiow,  aijd  *f  ycm.  ^fle^ftrer  it  tiei*  April  «r  May  nlon^ 
-with  or'T\4thout  f(fifmammtm,'We  should  be  ^vfyumdh  ^rtdiged 
by  «  Big|ht  of  the  |A«A,  not  ^  <cikt  flow^.  We  "WnM  tgo  «t  tdis- 
%anee  to 's^  ill.  Bo  yon  Itsow  ^|kuoa  or  glaracum,  «nd  tHe  t tUKfeto 
or  QjtitftoiT,  and  is  KaTtf4ns4ii  like  th^m,  or  more  in  the  way  of  *a 
ffippeaetor? 

we  ha^e  'seeded  Mortytiia  f ragrans  often,  tfnd  iief«r  heard  it 
was  diiBoidt  %o  seed.  The  eeed^>od  is  most  curioiis  Mad  mo^ 
bromy  for  mich  a  soift  plant.  SimAi  ""  trifles ''  aa  yoon  aire  highly 
«interestb9g.3 


\\^lNrEa  FLOWEES  IN  ]RDOM:S.-^o.  3. 

I  itt^ST  ikcm  proceed  to  give  some  hints 'as  tothe^nalttimttige- 
laent  of  bu)be  already  star&d^  lor  these  gnming  bouquets. 

(Dhe  fijaeisths  «&d  Snowd»ip»,  SeiUas  and  Oroousefe,  that  I 
pat  in  Isat  monfth  have  now  ^^j4endid  roots,  lotif  or  barfly,  as 
the  case  may  be,  :and  ^ry  pleasant  it  hae  been  on  aevottl  knom- 
angs  lately  to  Mtavate  'tbe  %aMl  in  the  ^store-plats,  and  gently 
t^hwwing  out  llie  welKvootod  bulbs  ^o  ^mtmnge  them  firtttily  in 
^lassand  china  dishes. 

Many  people  may  not  ^mow  <tf  the  4ittie  ^IUb  mitt^^a^s  itiade 
•by  Messrs.  MilUngton,  and  vtfryinf  in  diiAseter  fboan  6  iscbes 
-wpwards.  'Xhese  seem  to  tne  to  be  made  oa  povpoee  for  sncii 
boaatiful  little  gvoapi ;  aaid  from  the  &«t  day  ^hey  are  plavted, 
ff  not  beaatiftil  they  are  iraly  int^reettng.  The  dark  green  of 
-Boaoe  and  the  narrow  pale  leares  of  others  soon  bogin  to  itnciose, 
and  to  «how  Uie  colottr  of  4  he  not  yet  unfolded  buds  ;  and  eyai 
though  we  most  wait  some  weeks  for  the  open  'flower,  we  have, 
ao  to  say,  an  instalment  of  the  pleasure  they  will  afford  us  later, 
I  am  Tsry  fond  of  a  most  simple  and  most  common  plan— 
«ommon,  that  is  to  say,  in  its  materials  and  in  its  easy  ^evniency, 
bttt  fttr  from  being  half  so  cooMnon  in  the  universal  astise  as  I 
wish  to  see  it. 

Foe  this  commonest  and  most  elegant  Of  little  Hottii  groops, 
we  take  a  round  glass  dish,  a  china  old-^shiened  tray,  or  even  a 
common  soup-plate.  Tfaas  d»h  has  strewed  on  it  a  httle  dry 
silret  sand  about  half  an  indi  deep,  imd  then  one  iFery  large 
«onn  of  some  yery  fine  bin©  •Crocus  is  drawn  out  of  the  nairong- 
^te,  and  ttraa^t^ray  placed  in  the  G0ift»  with  four  others 
round  it.  Then  some  paier  Crocuses  are  added,  «nd  also  white 
tOMOs.  -But  the  while,  it  must  be  -i^membered,  are  often  slightly 
atreaked — fair  from  a  disadvantage  in  forming  such  a  igroup. 
'About  five  vcfry  dark,  twelve  of  the  next  shade,  and  eight  qnite 
Hrldte  make  the  quantity  that  I  think  does  be8t>  and  it  b  indeed 
'a  most  perfect  *'  dish.*' 

What  would  be  more  pretty  in  the  depth  of  winter  than  -suoh 
a  plate  raised  in  the  centre  of  a  drwnng-room  table,  or  standing 
alone  on  a  marble  slab  ?  Crocuses,  some  say,  are  not  worth 
growing  in-doors  ;  but  I  suspect  those  people  have  grown  theirs 
yery  badly,  and  are  not,  therefore,  qaalified  to  speidc  of  the  result. 
Crocuses  must  have  full  light,  never  get  dry,  and  have  their 
leaves  well  dusted  with  Domorit's  Insect  Powder  as  often  as 
-there  is  a  symptom  of  green  fly  appearing,  and  thwa  I  think 
ihoy  ^ill  be  well  approved.  JBoup-plates  hang  up  in  wir© baskets 
at  windows  are  capital  <*otitriVances,  taming lliemroimd  each  day. 
Managed  thus  tltey  do  not  draw  up.  I  sliould  think  it  «  great 
disgrace  if  the  leaves  «f  mine  came  up  aboT«e  (the  strong  well- 
jgrown  flowers* 

For  children  nothing  mirsiy  can  equal  the  charms  ^f  Crocuses 
•nd  Scillas.  They  reaUy  see  Ihem  growing  from  the  first  day 
they  M'e  planted. 

I  prefer,  however,  not  maxing  Crocuses  with  anything  but 
Tulips,  unless  it  may  be  Snowdrops.  An  edge  of  Snowdrops 
looks  well  with  most  things. 

But  I  must  proceed  to  Tulips.  The  little  Van  Thols  not 
«>ore  tlian  4  inches  liigh  mate  suoli  a  charming  centre  for  a  dish 


of  white  Opoeneee.     TkHf^  slMwd^  hawcrei^  have  also  a  iew 
iSaowdrops  «k>tled  in  4i»m|g8t  them. 

t  have  ak>eac^  ipoken  of  theses  but  I  beg  to  announce^  for 
4he  benefit  of  those  who  are  mterested  in  others^  progress,  tbt 
my  milk-nans  are  fuU  of  roota,  and  aoy  Scillas  and  Bjadatli 
•bowing  deligh^al  points  0^  dark  green,  while  th^  require,  1 
find,  a  large  «u|nd^  of  water  to  be  constantly  added  to  the  saod 
th^  ,grow  iia..  Onfy  tmo  bulbs  -of  mine  have  'come  to  g:rief  this 
^etyr— «t«o  little  43nowdM^  they  ware  ^  so,  Judging  W  the  dii- 
pl%y  of  (roots  and  aiz^  1  begin  to  tliiak  that  the  flonets  lists  aft 
riffiit  !m.  promising  ne  such  a  i^ndid  bloom  this  season^ 

The  on^  other  thiqg  I  must  ifpeak  of  lio^y  is  the  C^yelamoi 
persieom.  Both  for  its  iaavts^md  4ower8»  ol^n  so  very  sweet, 
this  beautiful  littie  plant  is  one  of  my  greatest  faTottrites.  Hfy 
own  «re  veKj  forward  «  but  liessrsh  Hooper  sent  me  some  ti» 
other  da|y  abaad^  4n^  in  bkwsoBi — quite  covered^  too^  wifli 
beautiful  litUn  buds. 

1  know  no  phmt  in  which  4t  is  mote  important  to  Imow  of  a 
good  atook.  Both  ^last  jear  and  thifi  1  have  bought  some  for 
tnal,  aiAongst  other  blilbe^  which  never  gate  one  blossom  and 
os^y  two  &ab%  lawrts!  And  ^e  price  of  those  bulbs  ^en 
exactly  the  aaose  aa  that  of  the  ex^iaisite  little  ^"em  now  standing 
on  my  plant  casp  -on^y  >on»  not  in»  the  case,  for  n^y  (»lant  one 
Just  now  18  At  sdmosit  stov«  tenqpemture  ;  and  the  beaati/ol 
Cyclamens  do  charmingly  in  a  Window  in  a  double  pot^  not  ta^ 
much  watered  but  alw^pre  in  full  light. 

SCalkit^^f  double  pots^  if  Mv.  Beaton  had  done  ^(nhingebe 
lor  gardening  (his  late  invention,  which  he  «alls  stops  and  po<s, 
would  entitle  him  to  >a  igaaeral  vote  of  thanks  from  cfvery  ooe 
who  |)ossesses  so  muoh  as  a  wxndow-ull  on  whioh  'ihej  wast 
pUmiB  to  thriva. 

For  my  own  part  1  think  it  delightful  to  liave  svush  a  good 
and  suoh  >a  cheap  anplianoO)  quite  as  Intaoh  for  heeding  as  for 
growing  plants — ana  for  my  new  j>laat  eases  too — 1  can  har% 
tell  yet  the  iuU  vsdue  d^  the  idea.  JL  have  written  off  imaediatdy 
to  ascertain  the  cost  at  which  such  things  are  to  be  aoquirsd, 
and  1  h^e  ere  long  to  see  them  in  full  use.  But  here  vaj 
papers  on  winter  flowers  in  rOoms  will  meiqge  into  tlie  use  ef  the 
"2n«>doer  Plant  Cass^'*  m  oonUivanc^  ike  remilt  of  whidi  is  sia^ 
to  givo  hothouse  flowers  to  those  Who  have  n^  even  a  greea' 
hott8ef«-n£.  A.J£* 


ffEMPERArUilE  OF  WATfiil  FOE  STOYE 
AQUAMCS. 

1  HAYS  just  finished  a  lai^  stovob  in  the  centre  of  whish  ii  a 
cistem  for  growing  ^ymphsoasv;  l>ut  l  ialuiy  ngr  angineer  has  pat 
too  muoh  piping  in,  so  that  the  water  will  be  too  hot.  lOeaie, 
therefore,  sa^r  what  ^ould  be  the  temperature  of  water  for  ^ 
jMfijpose  nbotre-mention^.^-^^  £.  fi. 

[If  the  tifiik  is  «oy«r  IS  inohes  ckMf»  the  saHfiioe  of  the  iMter 
would  be  nearly  boiyng  bsfbve  thb  bottom  waa  too  hot  for  the 
i«oots.  To  gett>var^hat  ik'Sir  Jotoph  Patton  hit  on  the  j^ 
of  a  constant  wasteof  the  hot  waten,  aad  aa  eositanrt  a  si^wef 
ccfld  wa«er  'on  the  auHhoe^  that  is  >the  mw  at  IIm  Crystal  f  Miae 
where  Nymipheas  do  fetearkakly  weU,  smd  te^  vnem.  ttU  kbg 
•aftertheNew  Y<eai\  if  yonr  tank  tis  not  over  ^  to  80»oli4ke 
surface  hmg  togt»har  the  roots  wiU  take  <no  hurt,  as  then  tke 
bottom  bf  the  tank  wifi  hard^  be  up  to  ^°  {  but  7(f  would 
beiheipropef  pitch  flmn  Afniil  ta-OetOber,«feid^''totlie%iiiftfr 
months.] 


FO»ClN<3^   tSfEAWBERHlES,  KlBNEY  BBAJM, 
AKD  TfOTATOES  1»  A  MT. 

fiOALB   ON  AN  'XCditUL, 

I  KATi  a  six-light  pit.  There  are  three  chfiaiona  tepaiatad  by 
a  four^and-halMnoh  briek  wall.  I  have  4he  eommand  of  ie^ 
and  bottom  heat  flrofm  hot^water  pipes*  There  ave  no  sle^ 
co(&s  in  them,  SO  thtft  I  shall  be  obliged  to  nae  them  all  at  tke 
same  time,  which  ntokfs  il  very  awkward.  I  am  to  fartfs  Sia0w- 
beiries  in  one  division,  Dwarf  £ldney  Betes  m  the  seoaad,  add 
Potatoes  in  the  third.  I  Want  «o  httva  aU  thtae  reac^  for  iabte 
•by 'the  1st  of  May,  1862.  The  StKawbern^  I  have  for  f<m»ng 
are  Keens'  Seedling  and  Prince  of  Wales.  What  kind  of  Potato 
and  Kidney  Bean  would  you  reoommancT  for  •foiling  f  -abd 
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would  you  reeommencl  me  to  grow  the  Beant  in  pots,  or  to  make 
»  bed  for  them  oyer  ihe  pipes  ?  The  bottom  pipes  are  3  feet 
6  inohee  from  the  ^aae*  1  was  thjoakiiif  of  ma^^ig  a  chamber, 
&•  ae  to  kare  about  12  inohee  or  15  ioohea  betwe«ii  the  pipes 
wod  the  bottom  of  the  bed. 

I  haTo  three  Acaoia  armata  plauts»  att  the  lower  parts  are 
OQTered  with  a  kind  of  m^dew.  I  \»t9  eoplofed  a  lev  leaves  for 
joiur  im^McUoii. — O,  S. 

[There  is  no  difficulftj  op  awkwardness  m  the  msmagement  of 
TO«v  pits.  You  maj  hare  a  ohambsr  if  jou  Uke  abor ethe  pipes, 
but  we  would  put  soma  elifeikere  and  briekbaif^  and  thtm  some 
sweet  dung  and  leaves  in  the  two  parte  des^fned  for  Bsms 
and  Betaitoee,  «id  soU  aboyothsn  if  oropaare  lo  be  planted  oul, 
or  if  in  pota  plunge  the  pots,  to  giYe>  »  liltlo  bottom,  heath. 
Whether  you  have  oBnkers  op  not  in  tha  Sttaw^eny  dirision, 
Iheplants  will  do  best  on  shehres  at  an  earlj  period.  Aasoeoae 
tile  mil  is  set  yew  might  plvnge  the  poteako  in  a  bed  of  leaffw, 
with  rotten  learee  on  the  tefc  In  eithsv  ease  the  plants)  ^ould 
not  be  more  thsoi  a  loot  from  the  glass.  We  would  also  aher 
TOUT  arrangements,  and  pkoe  the  Beans  nest  the  boiler,  ^ 
Blrawbevries  next,  and  the  Fotatoee  ftuthset  oC  If  you  are  new 
to  the  work,  tbe  Beans  might  as  wefi  be  in  pote,  five  or  six  in 
n  twelvo-inoh  pot;  China  dwarf  and  Sie»^ouso-forcing  are 
as  good  as  any,  and  the  Newington  Wondar,  a  samll  Bean^  if  it 
h  Mred  to  oook  them  whols.  The  Peiatosa  magr  ssthet  be  in 
j^ots  or  planted  oul^  two  ssta  in  nsimilar-siaed  pot.  Koiihing^  in 
our  opimon,  beats  the  Ask4ea9*ed  Kidnsf  now.  Xou  do  net  tell 
ne  how  tiM  bottom  heal  is  giyen,  whether  the  top  pipee  return, 
.  nr  you  ean  giro  bottom  heat  indemndentlj  of  top  hea*.  If  the 
pMils  are  in  pots,  you  ean  rsgimo  the  bottoas  heal  to  a  nicety, 
iff  rais^  the  pots  a  little  j  mil  in  eithetease  if  well  managed 
JOU  are  not  tikeW  to  ha^e  too  much  of  il.  The  Beans  shoold  be 
•own  about  the  beginning  of  Mar^.  It  will  be  bsst  to  be  lime 
enough  in  eaee  the  wsaiher  i^ould  bedttll<-«sayi,  tfasreHM'^ket  week 
ki  F^ruary.  Bottom  heal  fipom  7(f  to  80%  top  heat  at  night 
flNMi00f'lo65''byday,fimn65^to75^insnnshtnsw  Strawberries, 
begin  with  from  4ft*  to  50%  inerease  from  W  to.  eS.""  when  in 
bkioni)  and  from  W  to  70^  whso  ripening,  and  n  drier  atmo» 
sphere.  Potatoes  eennneaoe  with  bottom  heal  of  90^,  avid  top 
heat  of  Mf  .  The  top  heat  from  artificial  meana  shoold  not 
be  kigher  than  from  &6^  to  65%  with  a  rise  from  sunshine,  and 
plenty  of  air  given.  With  your  divisions  there  waH  be  no  diffl- 
onlty  m  aU  this.  Ton  must  irsi  giro  more  or  less  ahr  in  pro^ 
portion  as  you  want  a  low  ora  h^  temperalurs>  In  such  a  pit 
wo  baro  grown  Cucumbers  in  one  diTision,  and  C^eraniumB  in 
nnother.  If  you  can  proteet  your  Strawboiiy  plants  from 
hea^  rains,  iVost,  Sbo^  miring  winter,,  all  the  better  ibv  thmn. 
See  **  I>oing9  of  Last  Week,*^  in  bet  Numben 

Your  Aoaeia  annala  Is  smothered  with,  while  scale.  If  aU  is 
ne  bad  as  the  sample^  cleaning  ^le  whole  |planl  ie  impoesiMa 
We  adrise  cutting  ot  aU  tl^  twig^  leaTUig  ox^  the  beore 
sketston,  then  wa&  and  somb  tiiat  with  soi^  and  water,  wAien 
4ry  rub  it  again  all  orer  with  a  ttdn  s<^ulion  of  glue  water,  and 
let  the  plant  stand  in  a  shed  for  a  week.  Then  scrub  il  again 
with  water  abont  100^;  This  wiU  pretty  well  destroy  e^ery 
haseel  and  egg  left  on  the  bare  skeletims.  Yon  may  then  place 
^e  fUfmH  below  the  stage  in  the  greenhouse,  and  see  thai  the 
pole  are  not  quHe  dry.  XfcKt  sprii^  they  wiU  break  aU  over 
and  furnish  you  with  hsidtbj  shoote.  if  you  eoold  give  the 
plants  a  Kttle  heal  kk  a  foreine-house  in  snring  you  will  get  t^ 
ahoole  Ibrward  enou^  to  be  iTpened,^  an(d  Moom  tiio  <|olk>wtng 
winter  and  spring.J 


OLD  APRIOOT  TEEE»  UNFRUITFUL. 

OIiCBOL^BU  8J{]SPX»IK09~SCJJIIi«T   OGBAKIUM8  IN  i. 
7BA3IS. 

XbnTO  lome  Aprioot  trees  from,  fifteen  to  twenty  years  old, 
tbi»y  do  not  bear  Ycxy  well  Po  you^  think  them  too  old  to  ]w>t- 
prune  ?    If  nofte^how  close  should  the  large  roots  be  cut  ? 

X  Imre  some  Calceolaria  pUnta  from  a  sowing  last  spring,  I 
$nd  i^sj  are  starting  iior  flower..  Po  you  think  they  wiu  flower 
•f  well  next  month  ae  in  the  spring?  Or  should  X  pinch  them 
bcK^  ?    X  have  th^sm  in  ai  cool  trame  with,  plenty  of  pot  room. 

Po  you  think  Tom  Thumb  Geraniums  wiU  otand  the  winter 
planted,  dose  together  under  9k  ^lass  frws^  ? 

Will  Variegated  Mint  stand  in.  the  open  ground,  X  menn  the 
aoct.tbat  is  used  fo;r  edging  flower-beds  ?— T.  H.  J. 

[We^  «hpidd  vKksft  mkmg.  Ib#  i!o»ol»  oi  tb#i  Apn^ota  «4 


bringiog  them  nearer  the  surface — ss^  6  inches,  and  this  would 
enable  you  to  go  within  18  inches  of^the  bole  and  see  there  was 
no  strong  tap  root.  We  are  supposing  that  the  trees  are  barren 
from  extra  luxuriance,  but  you  do  not  s«^  so.  Perhaps  the 
wood  is  too  thick,  and  laft.  dangling  from  the  wall  ao  that  tbe  sun 
cannot  get  at  it. 

The  Calceolarias  will  bloom  in  a  house  averaging  45° ;  but  aa 
the  weather  may  be  expectbd  to  he  dark  they  will  not  bloom  so 
well  as  in  spring.  Better  select  the  forwardest,  and  stop  the 
others  as  you  suggest  j  if  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  give  a  small 
shift  now,  and  a  larger  one  after  Christmas.  loo  much  pot 
room  in  November  and  the  beginning  of  Pecember  is  apt  to 
bring  on  damp,  more  especially  if  you  haye  only  a  cold  frame  or 
pit  to  keep  them  in. 

The  Tom  Thumb  may  be  kept  safelv  under  a  glass  frame,  but 
not  if  a  person  goes  to  sleep  on  a  frosty  night,  and  gives  no 
covering,  or  allows  the  glass  sa^es  to  be  a  fixture  for  weeks  in 
dull  damp  weather. 

The  Variegated  Mint  ia  quite  hardy,,  and  does  best  when  cut 
into  small  pieces  and  planted  every  spring.  To  make  doubly 
sure,  however,  you  may  put  some  in  a  pot  or  shed  ;  but  the  frost 
last  vrinter  never  touched  it,  and  after  that  it  is  likely  to  stand 
anything,;! 


THE  MUSHROOM  AKD  ITS  CULTURE. 

Thbbb  are  hw  ouUivated^rtiole^  ia  whidi  i^eater  uneertaintx 

exists  than  in  a  erop  of  Mushrooma  when  grown  under  artifl^al 

treatment ;  for  uneeKtain,  and  in  some  rsspeeia  oapriciouA  in  n 

wild  or  natuvid  state,  they  are  still  more  so  when  we  endeavour 

to  obtain  them  in  a  season  the  reverse  to  that  in  which  they  am 

produced  natunOly :  so  that,  in  spite  of  all  our  care,  it  some- 

,  tieaes  happena  that  £iilures  occur  when  kael  ^ipeeiaed ;  and,.o» 

^  the  contcary,  it  sometin^es  happena  that  a,  vei^  car^ea»  putting^ 

together  of  materia  is  rewt^vded  with  sueceas.    But  the  latter 

case  is  the  exception,  the  rule  being  that^  in  a  general  way^ 

Clioioua  management  will  bring  a  good  erop  (and  it  omo 
ppens  to  be  ao),  and  a  little  pains  tslen  to  secure  this  wiU  ia 
most  caeea  be  rewarded.  And  as  the  Bneans  and  af^aneeSf^ 
this  desirable  resuU  ttre  lar  from  being  of  diffiicult  access,  ika 
IsUowing  instructions  wiU  usually  prove  suisoesaful. 

Mushroonas^  as  is  well  known,,  grow  beet  in  tl^mild  moiali 
evenings  of  autumn  before  frosts  set  in,  and  beiibre  the  groundi 
gets  eooM  down  to  the  winter  temperature;  but»  ua  fact,  an 
kmg  as  sharp  frosts  keep  away,  there  will  generally  be  Muel^ 
rooms  in  those  pastures  where  they  are  wont  to  grow,  and 
though  the  d^a  may  be  mild  and  warm,  the  growUi  of  the* 
Mushroome  ia  greator  aik  night  than  during  the  day,  thua  peeWns 
aboi  darkness  is  one  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  their  dcaaf^ 
w^.  Certain  nseadowe  have  the  charactw  of  producing  Muslk^ 
rooms  in  greater  abund^MO  than  others^  but  it  is  difficult  ta 
describe  what  kind  of  soil  suits  them  best.  A  loamy  soil  oveiH 
lying  limestone  is  ofUn  a  good  place  for  thsaa^  hnl  tbe  opituMa 
o(  ohl  people  residents  of  the  locahty  is  of  more  worth  in  det«^ 
miniog  the  whereabouts  of  a  good  Mv^hroom-field  than  anj» 
learned  disquiaitien  on  the  subject.  But  ae  this  is  foreign  Uk 
the  si^:i|eet  of  growing  Kuahroosni  by  arlifioial  means,  it  ic 
needless  proceeding  Airther  in  the  matter  than  to  show  that  ooo 
of  the  conditipQA  H  theue  growth*  ^^darkne8l^"  may  be  copiedi  im 
the  artificial  treatment.. 

The  fixet  thing  to  d«  in  tbe  way  o£  preparing  materials  fos 
growiRg  Mushroome  is  to  obtain  &  <|wantity  of  £rash  horsedung 
that  has  net  been  heated.  This  Istter  condition  ia  abseiutely 
necessary,  and  where  thure  ia  a»  diffieuHy  in  obtaanng  a  quantity 
thie  way  that  has  not  bean  hsated,  it  k  advisable  to  make  seme 
terms  with  the  staUs-keepeis,  and  reawMre  the  dung  every  da^, 
spreading  it  out  not  more  than  a.  fool  thi«k  on  the  floor  of  some 
open  shed,,  off  it  mighi  be  under  a  tree,  or  anywhere  secure  from 
rain  i  turn  it  every  day  or  so  until  it  be  partly  dry,  and  when  a 
sufficient  quantity  is  ready  a  bed  may  be  made.  Generally 
speaking,  the  end  of  September  is  8S  early  as  most  people  make 
Mushroom-beds,  and  from  that  time  up  to  Christraas  they  may 
be  m«de  in  suooession  as  wanteds  About  six  weeks  a£b«r  hsing 
made  ia  m  soon  as  Mushrooma  may  be  expected,  someliinoi 
they  eoiBW  sooner^  but  often  much  hitaCb  The  situation  fiar  a 
bed  ie  net  maleriial— ^any  place  not  too  damp»  but  seeure  from 
rain  and  froate  will  do.  Qua  of  tbe  best.  Mu^itoom-bods  I 
ever  had  wae  wader  a  tree  covered  up  pvstiy  thiok]^  with  HUar 
to  keep  out  the  irost ;  and  thia  htd  aiwmrwl  admirably^,  ptot 
duping  abwiduMT&uf  M-uahnooM  in  Inng  mc<^^iK   Th»' 
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was  formed  as  a  ridge  with  a  base  of  about  5  feet  and  at  steep  as 
it  could  well  b^  made,  with  the  short  loose  dung  trod  firmly  up 
to  the  ridge.  Being  spawned  and  coTered  with  mould  in  the 
usual  way,  well  beat  over,  and  oorered  up  with  litter,  it  received 
no  further  attention  than  unoorerin^  and  gathering  the  crop, 
and  «  heavy  watering  towards  the  end  of  the  season  to  revive  it 
again,  which  it  did  for  a  time.  But  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
for  an  out-door  bed  like  this  more  dung  was  used  than  would 
make  several  shelf-beds  in  a  well-constructed  Mushroom-house. 
A  lean-to  shed  is  also  a  pretty  good  place  for  a  bed,  and  if  it  be 
a  very  cold  place  a  greater  proportion  of  dung  must  be  used 
ihan  |l^  it  were  warmer ;  somewhat  like  15  inches  of  solid  dung 
well  trod  on  will  not  be  too  much,  taking  care  to  have  the  dung 
tempered  by  exposure  and  frequent  turning  before  making  up, 
and  iu  such  a  place  a  good  crop  may  be  expects.  A  cellar  is 
also  a  very  good  place  for  a  Mushroom-bed,  and  certainly  better 
than  any  open  airy  place ;  for  Mushrooms  seem  to  like  a  still 
atmosphere — almost  stagnant  in  so  far  as  regards  motion,  so 
that  a  large  airy  apartment,  however  useful  for  most  other 
things,  seems  unnecessary,  if  not  absolutely  hurtful,  to  the  Mush- 
room ;  so  that  amongst  the  many  places  we  hear  of  their  being 
produced,  in  very  exposed  places  are  the  most  rare.  Many  years 
ago  I  saw  some  excellent  Mushrooms  that  had  been  grown  in  a 
coal  mine  some  300  feet  or  more  below  the  surface,  where  horses' 
were  kept  for  use,  and  remained  continually  so  long  as  they  were 
healthy.  Odd  comers  in  a  disused  stable  are  very  good  places 
for  Mushrooms,  the  conditions  of  their  growth  being  the  same 
in  all  places  ;  well-prepared  horsedung  and  mould,  with  a  little 
apawn  to  set  the  fungus  going,  and  a  close  confined  atmosphene 
lather  moist  than  dry  are  all  the  conditions  neoeseaiy  to  insure 
fudcess. 

Where  there  is  the  advantage  of  a  Mushroom-house  with 
shelves  9  inches  or  10  inches  deep,  with  an  application  of  fire 
heat  when  needed,  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  obtaining 
Mushrooms  are  very  much  reduced,  and  beds  may  be  formed  in 
succession,  and  spawned  so  as  to  obtain  a  crop  all  the  winter. 
Dang  well  sweetened  by  turning  may  be  formed  into  beds,  and 
as  treading  is  out  of  the  question  in  such  places,  a  wooden 
hammer,  like  a  carpenter's  mallet,  must  be  used,  as  firmness  is 
an  essential  qualification  to  make  the  beds  do  well. 

If  means  be  taken  to  prepare  the  dung  before  using  there  will 
rarely  be  any  more  heat  than  is  requisite  to  make  the  spawn 
epread ;  but  if  any  doubts  exist  on  this  head  it  is  better  to  alloir 
tne  bed  about  a  week  to  ascertain  this  point,  and  the  spawn, 
which  is  often  in  lumps  like  bricks,  may  be  broken  into  pieces 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  Potato,  and  inserted  over  the  bed  at 
distances  of  6  inches  or  so  apart.  Qenerally,  if  spawn  has  to  be 
bought,  it  is  used  sparingly ;  but  if  the  grower  make  it  himself,  it 
may  be  used  more  freely.  Fill  up  the  holes  and  beat  the  bed 
weU  when  it  is  spawned,  and  in  a  day  or  two  after  cover  it  with 
loamy  soil  fresh  from  a  pasture  field— I  do  not  like  the  soil  from 
tillage  ground  so  well — beating  the  sur&ce  smooth  with  the  flat 
side  of  a  spade  completes  the  job,  except  covering  it  over  with 
litter;  and  keeping  the  surface  frequently  sprinkled  with  water 
will  assist  the  spawn  in  spreading,  and  when  the  Mushrooms 
appear  give  a  little  more  water,  but  no  heavy  waterings  until  the 
bed  shows  symptoms  of  languishing,  when  it  must  have  a  reviver 
by  a  good  heavy  watering.  When  the  spawn  begins  to  run  care 
must  be  taken  that  it  does  not  exhaust  itself  by  running  amongst 
the  loose  litter  used  as  covering  :  if  this  should  show  symptoms 
of  stringy  whiteness  in  it  remove  it  altogether,  and  substitute 
fresh  litter ;  but  moving  it  occasionally  will  prevent  this  in  a 
great  measure,  and,  if  possible,  to  let  these  operations  be  done  on 
mild  days,  without-door  or  open  shed  beds,  as  high  drying  winds, 
or  clear  firsts,  are  pernicious  to  this  vegetable.  Most  other  con- 
ditions will  suggest  themselves  to  the  operator ;  but  the  subject 
of  making  spawn  and  some  other  features  bearing  on  this  eccen- 
tric crop  will  be  treated  of  in  another  communication. 

J.  ROBSON. 


VAJBIEGATION— IS  IT  DISEASE? 
Wnnir  I  first  opened  this  subject  in  your  pages,  it  being  one 
in  which  I  took  great  interest  and  had  been  for  some  time  making 
observations,  I  little-  thought  it  would  lead  to  such  an  interesting 
discussion.  As  I  lay  on  a  sick  bed  and  read  the  various  remarks 
of  Mr.  Beaton  and  others,  whose  opinions  carry  weight  with 
them,  I  felt  pleased  that  I  had  introduced  the  matter,  as  I  now 
find  many  are  watching  with  interest  the  discussion  to  see  the 
^••ues  and,  now,  Mr.  And«novi  Henry  baa  entered  into  the 


arena,  whose  experience,  practice,  and  observation  would  lead 
one  to  take  in  all  for  indisputable  facts,  I  feel  it  is  no  light 
matter  to  contest  against  such  men.  And  here  allow  me  to  laj 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Anderson  Henry's  question,  that  **  Nicebbbob** 
has  a  reason  why  he  does  not  write  his  name  in  full — he  is  not 
ambitious  of  seeing  his  name  in  print. 

Mr.  Anderson  Henry,  in  his  article,  page  41,  says,  "  'I^icos* 
BOB  *  can  by  his  experiment — a.e.,  the  peculiar  cross  mentioned 
there,  'maintain  nothing  against  disease  being  the  canie  of 
variegation.*  V  Now,  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  I  do  diatinoUj 
maintain  that  by  the  experiment  Mr.  Anderson  Henry  deailj 
proves  that  there  was  no  disease ;  but  if,  as  Mr.  Beaton  suggests, 
that  the  subject  lies  in  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used  ihm  ii 
an  end  of  the  subject,  it  is  only  play  upon  words,  and  not  as  I 
understand  the  matter,  which  is  to  try  and  find  out  the  oaose  or 
causes  of  variegation.  I  admit  that  there  is  more  than  (me 
cause,  and  if  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Beaton  is  sound,  that  it  is  csnsad 
by  the  pollen  of  the  male  parent ;  and  as  Mr.  Anderson  Heiuy 
endorses  the  same  view,  which  is  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of 
Dr.  Morrens,  at  page  383  of  your  last  vear's  volume,  where  he 
observes  that  these  observations  naturally  lead  the  mind  to  seek 
in  the  effect  of  respiration  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  varie- 
gation. I  still  contend  that  we  have  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  that  these  are  the  only  causes. 

But  let  us  take  the  matter  up  in  order.  Mr.  Anderson  Henry 
says,  "  I  can  maintain  nothing  against  disease  being  the  caoie 
of  variegation,  in  his  experiment,  which  is  said  to  be  caueed 
by  the  {Killen  of  the  male  parent"  Now,  al  low  me  to  aik  wbj 
is  not  the  progenv.of  the  inverted  cross,  which  is  deacrihed  u . 
having  washy,  pals-ooloured  blooms  with  plain  ordinary  green 
leaves — why  is  not  that  called  disease  2  That  disease  is  in  the 
fiower,  if  it  is  disease  in  the  other  case ;  so  in  this  the  one  ii 
developed  in  the  flower,  the  other  in  the  foliage.  We  all  well 
know  that  disease  in  plants  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  that 
plants  are  subject  to  many  diseases  who  can  or  does  donbt? 
But  who  ever  saw  a  thoroughly  diseased  plant  show  its  disesee 
in  splendid  variations  of  oolour  in  the  same  leaf?  hence  we 
have  the  result  of  two  inverted  crossei^ perhaps  unprecedented; 
and,  yet,  only  one  of  the  two  is  called  diseased.  How  did  that 
pollen  become  diseased  ?  Would  the  moat  powerful  microscope 
show  it  ?  Or  how  are  we  to  know  that  that  was  diseased  ?  It  is 
only  a  supposition,  and  for  anything  which  has  yet  speared, 
the  variegated  progeny  grew  well,  and  to  all  appearance  to  all 
ordinary  observers  as  healthy  as  *'  Old  Tom  "  himself  appears  at 
the  present  day,  despite  his  numerous  progeny :  therefore,  I 
contend  that  instead  of  a  disease  it  was  a  chemical  change  in  the 
component  part  of  the  plant  developing  itself  in  the  leaf,  as 
much  as  in  the  first  cross  in  the  bloom.  There  was  a  chemical 
change  in  the  colour,  the  white  and  scarlet  mixing ;  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  the  bright  scarlet  was  decreased  by  the 
white.  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon ;  but  from  the  observations  I  have  made  during  twaitj' 
five  years  practice,  I  feel  persuaded  that  it  will  be  found  to  result 
from  the  soil,  and  the  water  absorbed  by  the  roots. 

Having  just  read  Mr.  Beaton's  article  in  the  current  Number,  I 
find  he  holds  views  something  similar,  at  least  so  I  deduce  from  his 
remarks,  "  that  after  growing  the  two  for  one  season  in  his  soil  he 
could  get  every  seedling  from  the  same  cross  as  Mr.  Anderson 
Henry  as  true  as  seedlings  from  Tom  Thumb.'*  I  saw  a  few  days 
since  a  lot  of  seedling  Geraniums,  the  progeny  from  a  cross  of 
two  vari^|;ated  seedlings,  and  more  than  nine-tenths  were  plain 
green-leaved,  or  green  with  a  dark  zone.  Will  Mr.  And^^ 
Henry  be  kind  enough  to  explain  how  two  "  diseased  "  or  varie- 
gated Geraniums,  if  it  is  disease,  should  produce  a  healthy  race? 
for  if  I  understand  the  matter  correctly,  according  to  holders  of 
the  disease  theory,  any  variation  or  departure  from  a  green 
foliage  is  disease.  Has  it  never  occurred  to  many  of  your 
readers  that  during  the  last  few  years,  since  chemistry  has  been 
studied  and  artificial  manures  used,  and  that  with  high  oultnro 
we  have  had  an  immense  quantity  of  variegation  from  the  ori- 
ginal varieties,  not  only  Geraniums,  but  other  plants,  both 
exotic  and  indigenous,  and  that  when  once  a  variegated  rarietj, 
or,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  discoloured  variety  is  introduced,  how 
soon  we  have  a  race  of  variegations  of  various  fcrms  in  that 
same  family.  Look  at  the  handsome  Begonias,  Caladiums,  &c., 
and  who  can  say  how  long  ere  we  shall  have  an  inundation  of 
variations  in  Ferns  ?  We  have  now  of  Pteris  three  variegated 
varieties,  and  who  can  suppose  that  our  successful  raisers  of  the 
various  forms  of  Ferns  will  not  try  their  hand,  and  soon  have 
many  more  beautifal-mark«d  ornamental  forma  P    It  is,  periiapSf 
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not  generally  known  that  madder  given  to  an  animal  for  a  time 
oontinuoualy  will  dje  the  bone  and  hair  of  such  animal ;  and  if 
such  is  the  case  in  the  animal  kingdom,  maj  we  not  reaeonablj 
expect  that  there  is  to  be  found  some  chemical  compound,  or 
dy«,  or  acid,  which  would  dye  or  blanch  the  whole  or  parts  of  a 
Imf,  or  leafstalk  or  stem  of  a  plant?  May  not  there  be  a 
chemical  action  going  on  in  the  atmosphere  or  soil,  decomposing  or 
partially  decomposing  the  water  in  such  soil  which  is  absorbed  by 
Uie  roots,  and  thus  cause  Tariations  in  a  way  we  may  not  be  able 
to  explain,  but  which  may,  perhaps,  be  borne  out  by  experience  P 
Let  us  all  enter  on  a  series  of  experiments,  in  whichever  way 
wo  xnay  think  is  the  most  reasonable  according  to  his  point  of 
Tiewi  whether  by  chemical  experiments  or  by  crossing  with 
pollens  from  various  flowers,  carefully  noting  the  experiments 
and  results,  and  we  shall  as  surely  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  con- 
tusion as  to  the  cause  or  causes,  as  the  chemist  or  colour  maker 
ia  the  dye  or  printworks,  of  Manchester,  arrives  at  the  reasons 
why  or  wherefore  certain  gases,  drugs,  or  chemicals,  cause  a 
certain  shade  of  colour. 

I  shall  not  dispute  the  point  as  to  vsriegation  causing 
dwarfness,  that  is  a  point  1  shall  not  interfere  with ;  but  I 
do  not  think  in  every  case  that  will  hold  good.  Neither 
will  I  go  on  any  further,  as  I  shall  be  taking  up  your  pages 
too  much  with  what  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  by  many  non- 
sense. I  had  intended  to  contest  the  matter  further  on  other 
grounds ;  but  enough  at  present.  I  shaU  try  a  variety  of  ex- 
periments with  a  view  of  ascertaining  if  variegation  cannot  be, 
and  is  not  caused  more  by  absorption  by  the  roots  than  by 
respiration  or  pollen,  be  it  either  male  or  female  parents,  not 
only  in  Geraniums  but  other  plants  likewise ;  and  if  I  can  pro- 
duce any  variegation  or  variation  by  artificial  means,  I  will  note 
the  residts  and  submit  them  to  you,  as  my  only  aim  is  to  elicit 
truth.  We  see  and  admire  certain  eflfoots,  let  us  not  rest  until 
we  trace  the  cause  to  its  origin. — Niokbbbob. 


dTLTIYATION  AND  MANURE  AS  FERTILISING 
AGENTS. 

By  HE.VST  TAX2CXB,  Professor  of  Agrioullwre,  Queen**  College, 
JBirmiMghatn, 

(Continued firom  Vol.  /.,  pa^e  421.) 
Thb  tillage  of  the  land  is  designed  to  prepare  it  for  the  germi- 
nation of  the  seed,  and,  finallv,  the  perfection  of  the  crop.  For 
the  accomplishment  of  the  former  the  land  has  to  be  brought 
into  a  state  favourable  for  the  germination  of  the  seed,  or,  in 
more  general  terms,  I  should  say  into  that  free  and  loose  condi- 
tion which  is  known  to  be  sp  necessary  a  preparation  for  sowing. 
This  condition,  which  is  fevourable  for  the  fint  growth,  is  equally 
80  for  the  Bubapquent  perfection  of  the  crop.  Thtf  operations  by 
which  this  result  is  gained  consist  of  ploughing,  rolling,  harrow- 
ing, &C.,  and  these  are  very  beneficial  in  increasing  the  fertility 
of  the  land — ^in  foct,  we  may  view  them  as  so  many  means  for 
exposing  the  various  parts  of  the  soil  to  the  action  of  the  air, 
rain,  frost,  and  light. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  carried 
icto  the  soil  promote  the  chemical  changes  which  awaken  the 
dormant  ingredients  of  the  soil,  and  bring  them  into  active  exer- 
cise. In  hke  manner  those  parts  of  the  soil  which  are  upon  the 
surface  are  exposed  to  these  chemical  changes,  and  thus  a  cease- 
less action  appears  to  be  going  on  between  them.  This  change 
is  one  by  which  the  mineral  matter  of  the  soil  is  acted^pon ;  but, 
in  addition  to  this,  we  have  other  chanffes  produced — vis.,  the 
decay  of  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil ;  ror  the  air  and  moisture 
promote  changes  in  its  character,  and  Uius  render  it  valuable  for 
promoting  vegetable  nutrition.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  note 
that,  whiUt  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  is  undergoing  decay  or 
decomposition,  this  change  favours  and  promotes  the  conversion 
of  the  mineral  matter  of  the  soil  from  a  comparatively  useless 
slate  into  a  condition  suited  for  the  wants  of  our  crops.  Any 
process  or  operation  which  stira  the  soil,  and  brings  fresh  por- 
tiona  under  the  influence  of  decomposition,  promotes  these 
changes  in  the  organic  and  the  mineral  matter  of  the  soil,  thereby 
rendering  them  available  for  the  nutrition  of  our  crops. 

In  this  manner  the  stores  of  the  soil  are  opened  up  and  ren- 
dered useful ;  but  I  have  now  to  show  that  tillage  operations 
not  only  accomplish  this  desirable  result,  but  they  also  prepare 
the  soil  for  abstracting  from  the  atmosphere  fertilising  matter. 
Thd  value  of  ammonia  as  a  manure  is  well  known,  and  upon  its 
Mtion  the  beneficial  ofaaraoter  of  many  of  our  manures  is  based. 


It  is  an  expensive  manure,  but  still  its  judicious  use  is  remunera- 
tive in  a  very  high  degree.  We  send  many  thousands  of  miles 
for  a  large  portion  of  our  supplies ;  yet  it  is  found  in  the  atmo- 
sphere floating  around  us,  and  is  thero  present  in  a  condition 
available  for  the  use  of  vegetation.  It  is  not  necessary  or  desir- 
able for  me  to  refer  to  the  sources  from  whence  it  is  supplied  to 
the  atmosphere ;  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  the  valuable  fact 
that  there  are  abundant  stores  prepared  for  the  cultivator  who 
is  ready  to  receive  a  supply  therefrom.  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  refer  to  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  principles  which  regulate  agricultural  practice  by  Professor 
Way.  It  will  be  found  in  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Boyal 
Agricultural  Society's  Journal.  He  thera  proved  the  presence  of 
nitric  acid  and  ammonia  in  the  atmosphere ;  that  iheie  bodies 
are  removed  from  the  air  in  two  ways — ^bj  the  absorptive  powera 
of  the  soil,  and  by  the  rain  dissolving  them  and  carrying  them 
into  the  soiL  He  very  judiciously  remarks  :  *'  The  atmosphere 
is  to  the  flirmer  like  the  sea  to  the  fbherman,  and  he  who  spreads 
his  nets  the  widest  will  catch  the  most."  It  is  not  that  all  land 
derives  equal  advantage  from  this  magazine  of  wealth,  but  land 
receives  and  profits  just  in  proportion  as  the  industry  and  intelli- 
gence of  man  render  it  dapable  of  drinking  in  these  fertilising 
matters. 

Thus  ^ou  observe  there  are  two  channels  through  which  the 
nitric  acid  and  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere  become  introduced 
into  the  soiU-the  one  by  the  direct  absorptive  powen  of  the  soil, 
and  the  other  by  the  intervention  of  rain  bringing  fresh  stores 
within  reach  of  the  soil.  With  regard  to  the  former  of  them,  I 
yia^  say,  that  although  it  does  not  come  properly  within  the 
limits  of  the  subject  imder  our  notice,  still  the  practical  connec- 
tion is  so  manifest  that  I  shall  not  refrain  from  going  into  some 
brief  notice  of  it ;  but  beforo  doing  so,  I  shall  notice  the  agency 
of  rain.  This  must  be  viewed  as  an  assistant  agent  which 
gathera  the  accumulations  in  the  atmosphere,  and  brings  them 
within  the  infiuence  of  the  absorptive  powers  of  the  soiL  I^ 
therefora,  such  rain  passes  away  on  the  surface  without  entering 
into  the  soil,  it  is  manifest  that  its  services  are  lost :  hence  land, 
which  by  natural  or  artificial  drainage  allows  the  rain  to  pass 
through  it,  carries  into  the  soil  its  hidden  treasure,  which  in  any 
other  case  would  pass  away  to  some  other  recipient,  or  to  the 
nearest  streamlet.  The  value  of  its  assistance  to  any  agriculturist 
simply  depends  upon  its  services  being  accepted  ana  turned  to 
some  useful  account,  or  else  rejected,  and  its  agency  wasted. 

We  may  now  notice  the  absorbent  powen  of  our  soils.  The 
researches  of  Professor  Way  (published  in  the  "  Journal  of  the 
Boyal  Agricultural  Society,"  voL  xv.)  are  of  the  deepest  import- 
ance to  agriculturists.  I  -vrill,  therefore,  briefly  bring  before  you 
the  results  of  these  researches.  It  was  observed  Uiat  when  a 
solution  containing  ammonia,  or  other  alkaline  salts,  was  passed 
through  a  portion  of  soil,  the  soil  separated  the  ammonia  from 
the  liquid,  preserving  it  from  beins  again  washed  out  of  the  soil ; 
and  this  action  was  finally  traced  to  the  presence  of  bodies  in 
the  soil  known  as  the  double  silicates.  A  silicate  is  a  compound 
of  silica  with  another  body — say,  for  instance,  silica  and  soda 

S reduce  a  silicate  of  soda ;  but  the  double  silicates  are  very  pecn- 
ar,  for  in  these  we  have  silica  combining  not  with  one  body, 
but  with  two  bodies — for  example,  there  is  the  double  silicate  of 
soda  and  alumina,  the  double  silicate  of  lime  and  alumina,  and 
a  third,  which  is  the  double  siUcate  of  ammonia  and  alumina. 
But  you  will  observe  that  alumina  is  present  in  each,  and  the  only 
diffbrence  is  that  soda  is  present  in  the  first,  lime  is  present  in  the 
second,  and  ammonia  in  the  third.  In  most  soils  we  find  these 
double  siUoates  present,  but  their  value  varies  very  considerably. 
We  may  now  observe  the  difiTerence  in  their  character  and  mode 
of  action.  The  double  silicate  of  soda  and  the  double  silicate 
of  lime  are  each  capable  of  separating  ammonia  when  it  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  but  the  double  silicate  of  lime  alone  has  the 
power  of  separating  ammonia  from  the  air ;  the  double  silicate  of 
lime  is,  therefore,  decidedly  the  more  valuable  salt  of  the  two.  The 
double  silicate  of  soda  is  readily  converted  into  double  sili<»te  of 
lime  when  lime  is  added  to  the  soil :  consequently,  the  addition  of 
lime  to  the  soil  rendera  it  competent  to  absorb  more  ammonia 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  thereby  gives 'it  greater  powere  of  ac- 
quiring fertilising  matter  than  it  previousljr  possessed. 

In  luldition  to  this  benefit,  another  desirable  result  has  been 
attained  by  the  use  of  lime — ^viz.,  that,  as  nearly  all  soils  contain 
ammonia  m  them  in  a  dormant  state,  the  use  of  lime  displaces 
part  of  this  ammonia,  and  thereby  this  fertilising  matter  becomes 
available  for  the  plants  growing  in  the  land. 
Thus  it  if  seen  that  in  the  soil  chere  are  bodies  capable  of 
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separatUig  axpmonia  from  (be  vain  as  well  as  ir<wa  ihe  atmosphere, 
and  a^erwarcU  preeerf  mg  these  fertilising  stores  until  r^quire4 
for  thiJ  crop.  We  have  in  the  us^  of  lime  a  double  advantage — 
it  not  only  gives  the  soil  superior  powers  of  acquiring  that  vahfi- 
ahle  fertilising  matter — ammonia,  bul  it  also  renders  the  existing 
stores  of  dormant  ammonia  ready  for  active  service  in  promoting 
veg^ation.  It  is,  however,  of  no  practicsl  value  to  us  having  in 
omr  soils  the  moans  of  sccumulsting  fertilising  matter,  if,  at  the 
same  time,  we  place  it  in  a  position  in  which  this  power  is  ron-i 
dored  inoperative :  consequently,  we  have  two  means  by  which  tp 
promote  the  accumulation  of  ammonia  in  the  soil,  and  these  are 
— 1st,  inc^asing  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  to  absorb  ammonia ; 
and  ^d,  giving  the  atmosphere  a  fr«^  access  to  the  soil,  so  that 
these  powers  mi|y  come  into  full  operation.  Tlie  addition  of 
lime  tp  the  Und  has,  in  this  respect,  a  double  action^via.,  it  sets 
pert  of  the  smmonia  in  the  soi)  free,  snd  availabla  for  promoting 
T^et^ble  growth ;  and  it  also  ?end«vs  the  soil  more  competent 
for  aocumulating  a  store  which  will  maintain  the  fertility  pf  the 
l^d,  and  thus  wc  have  in  the  uso  of  lime  b«  a  mamire  a  valu*' 
able  means  of  realising  the  first  requirement — an  increased  absorb* 
ing  power.  The  attention  may  now,  however,  be  advantageously 
directed  to  tlie  facilities  for  the  increase  of  thesa  powers,  and 
these  are  manifestly  twofold — viz.,  the  exposure  of  the  8oU  fullf 
to  the  air,  and  the  passage  of  ram  through  the  Ispd,  Tl^  tallage 
oC  the  land  is,  therefore,  just  the  sgsnoy  required  to  accomp^iish 
tbis  desirable  result ;  for,  as  I  have  smd  beforot  the  inversion, 
stinring,  and  crusliing  of  the  soil  by  the  variouf  operations  of 
ploughing,  cultivating,  harrowing,  imd  rolling,  each  and  all  pro- 
mote the  exposure  ot  fresh  portions  of  %\\e  soil  for  atmospheric 
action  s  and  whatever  capability  ^s  possessed  for  the  aecretion  of 
ammonify  the  soil  is  thus  fumi^ed  with  the  OH>oirt unity  for  ita 
ejtstem^^Transaotiqtu  of  IligU<nnd  Society, \ 


LEVEL  AND  DISTANCE  OF  HOT-WATEB 

PIPES  FROM  FLOOR. 

Wnx  you  oblige  me  with  your  opinioU}  what  the  height  tho 
hot-water  pipes  (four-inch)  should  be  from  the  floor  in  a  small 

Cnhouse?  Also,  ifthe  pipes  should  be  laid  level?  Sizeofgreen- 
Be  14  feet  by  10  feet,  but  may  be  enlarged. — Wm-Litebsidchi, 
nChe  pipes  may  be  placed  at  any  height  most  suitable,  but  if 
they  are  &om  4  inches  to  ^  inches  or  more  abovo  the  floor  it 
will  he  lugh  enough  so  th^t  they  clear  it,  and  .there  are  souiid 
supports  againet  the  joints*    We  think  th^  heat  is  given  off 
better  when  the  pipes  are  laid  down  side  by  side,  instead  of 
above  each  otlier  i  for  instance,  if  three  pipes  are  needed  fw 
such  a  house,  two  flows  and  a  return,  though  one  of  eaoh    m 
vroulddo  then,  we  would  place tliem  so  QQO  « instead  of  K 
but  then  in  ^  fourteen-feet  length  we  would  raise  the  flow-    0 
pipe  2  inches  or  3  inches  (o  the  extreme  ei^d^  ami  tj^ji  th« 
return-pipe  would  dip  tbst  much  bs^ckwvdf  •] 


TBE  OCTOBE:^  JU3T  EI^PEB, 
Tub  month  that  is  just  past  hsis  been,  in  many  re8pect9,  one  of 
the  iBosI  remarkabls  (for  October)  on  record.  The  preo^ing 
two  months  havin<r  betn  flne,  ^y.  And  hot,  the  ground  had 
become  very  dry,  wh^n  it  was  w/l^shed  by  some  useful  raiya  the 
last  week  in  Sfiptembeif }  and  vf  Ar»  dayi^  and,  wlut  was  more 
remarkable,  warm  nights  following,  thi^  growth  of  QrfllSB»  Yuruips, 
and  most  kinds  of  garden  produce  was  very  rapidi  the  wurm 
vraatker  of  the  dog  days  contitiuiiig  up  to  the  middle  of  Octoh^ 
when  on  the  15th  of  that  uwnth  the  thermometer  in  the  si^e 
reaohed  78*^.  Several  preceding  days  were  76°,  75°,  and  74°, 
while  the  nights  indicated  54^  53°,  and  52°,  as  th^  lowest  it  had 
.fallen  to.  This  extraordinary  warmth  was,  pevhai^s,  more 
favourable  to  tlie  vegetable  kingdom  than  healthy  tp  the  hu.man 
race,  the  eloee,  oppj^essive  heat  of  Octphe?  being  worse  to 
bear  than  a  Julj's  sun,  but  aCter  tha  middle  of  the  month  it 
became  a  littlo  sooW  \  but  it  w«»  not  ui^il  ih#  S7th  thAt  the 
thavmometer  fell  below  40°,  and  ou  tli»t9vaoing»  a^d  ahi^  on  the 
28th  and  30th  the  thermometer  registered  r^pe^ively  39°,  39° 
and  38%  and  the  lowest  VAWf^m  |mi  for  |h«)  dfty  Wiog  ^£^° 
on  the  28th. 

It  is  certainly  vaiy  unusual  ff^X  Oetohev  t^  pi^  fvay  withc^ut 
any  appearanoe  of  a  firost.  QeneraUy  m^i  hgve  thr«e  ev  four*  and 
sometimes  aa  many  aa  eight  freaky  nights  ift  Qetob#r.  This 
season  none.  The  natural  eoi«ieq|umme  {il  a»  mild  an  anlumn 
montk  hM  been  highly  fafonraU*  to  ths  msiQUA  kit^en-gtrden 


crops.  Scarlet  Bunner  Baans  have  not  yet  yielded  their  laal 
picking.  Celery  has  been  growing  fiuit,  and  all  the  Cabbage  and 
Broccoli  tribe  have  grown  almost  out  of  character,  perticiilariy 
Bru^s  Sprouts,  and  the  various  families  of  Greens.  The  fine, 
warm,  sunny  days  have  also  matm*6d  the  buds  of  fruit  trees,  so 
that  a  pkntifol  supply  of  blossom,  if  not  of  fruit,  may  be  ex^ 
pected  next  year ;  while  in  the  flower  gard^o.  the  mild,  warm 
weather  has  been  equally  beneficial.  Geraniums,  which  the  raina 
at  the  end  ot  September  had  in  a  measure  deprived  of  their 
bloem,  commenced  flowering  afiresh,  and  about  the  Slst  of  the 
month  were  as  brilliant  and  gay  almost  as  at  the  very  best  part 
of  the  season  ;  but  such  unusual,  I  might  almost  say  unnatural 
bloom,  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration — about  Eixty 
hours.  Heavy  dew  and  slow,  hazy  rain  were  more  than  tfaej 
could  bear,  and  many  ofi  them  drooped  to  rise  no  more.  Tio« 
psBolum,  which  also  bloomed  vemarlmbly  well,  stood  the  damp 
better,  as  also  did  Lobelia,  BaWia,  and  Yerbeoa.  Some  plants 
of  Verbena  Purple  King,  in  ribbon-bmrdera,  looking  quite  gay  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  while  the  apparent  mildness  of  the  weather 
rendered  it  unnecessary  to  disturb  such  p^ts  which  it  is 
customary  to  taku  up,  as  Geranium  Golden  Chain,  and  others, 
until  the  very  laet  day  of  the  month,  and  some  left  still  later. 
Most  other  flowering  planta  also  look  well,  and  the  fine  autumn 
will  certainly  do  much  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  severe  winter 
of  last  year,  and  such  plants  aa  MagnoHas  have  recovered  their 
wonted  health,  and  I  aotieed  a  flower  on  on^,  which  is,  perhaps 
far  from  a  common  thing  the  present  season.  Several  Tnoea 
gleiioaas  have  also  run  up  into  flower  in  the  past  month,  and  I 
should  say  it  must  have  been  an  eaoeUent  time  to  save  seeds  ef 
late->ripening  things ;  while  patohei  of  Gbraniuma,  of  the  white 
variegated  kind,  k>oh  mere  gay  than  at  any  time  during  the 
season,  especially  sufh  kinds  aa  da  not  leae  their  leaves  in  the 
autumn,  and  it  is  oaly  nwh  hinda  that  are  really  worth  cul- 
tivating. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  meteorology,  the  following 
notes  may  be  of  service : — 

Bi^a  dnriiif  the  i«OAlh  of  Ootot>«r,  1801,  at  l^iataa  .y    .89  iaclbss. 

t)o.  areragre  at  Lintoa  daring  the  last  aeren  years 2.81  inches. 

Arerage  maximum  thermometer  rspgss  ia  Oct,  1861    67° 

Average  ditto  of  last  seven  years.. .*....,, 67*».4. 

With  the  exception  of  January,  Ootober  has  been  the  driest 
month  this  year.  ]|ifeithcr  b^a  there  b^n  much  fog,  and  very 
little  high  wind.  The  weather,  in  fact,  being  more  in  the 
character  of  late  summer  than  autumn.  Some  winds  on  the 
30th  rendered  the  tnrnpike  dust  troublesome,  ap  unususi 
occurrence  at  the  ^d  of  October. — (F.  Bpssoir. 


Ov  reading  your  aoeonnt  af  the  Oeage  Qraagf,  it  brought  to 
my  vaeolleetion  a  ehromsutanoe  that  happened  twentv-two  years 
baek.  I  was  in  the  Botanical  Garden^,  Dapporee,  neav  FooBsh, 
Bombay,  when  the  gardaner  gave  m®  an  Orange  from  a  tree 
obtained  from  the  Iskind  of  Johanna,  in  the  Moaambique,  whieh 
had  the  rare  quality  of  keeping  good  and  sound  six  asonths.  It 
vras  of  very  large  size  compared  vnth  what  are  sold  in  England, 
and  a  most  delicious  fruit.  I  only  mention  tlie  ciicuautanoe  as 
it  is  possible  it  ma^  be  q#  a  hardy  sert.v>rA.  8.  F« 


ME.  EOBSONS  REMAEES  ON  FBUIT  OTTTiTTmB- 
I  Tiir^K  f  bare  msnagetl  to  wade  through  those  weary  columni 
in  No.  Si,  written  by  M^  Eabaon  in  defenoe  of  hia  ita^nd^siiUisiny 
an  si  I  hftve  in  vaia  tried  to  comprehend  hi»  moliTc  for  writing 
them.  I  J'  he  could  hay*  gireu  his  own  exporience — env  for  Ihf 
last  self  en  yt-aFs-^in  thfj  culture  of  orchard  »house  fruit,  a£^  wbjf 
he  hod  faikd,  if  failur^^  had  Uk^i  pkce,  or  if  he  hAcl  during  ^t 
spii(?e  of  titvip  paid  visits  to  Sawbridgewortlii  to  Trpiithanii  t» 
BcigatQ  Lodg<?,  to  Mr.  Crowley,  and  tuuncroua  oihoia  notf 
Alton,  to  Brtsing  Park,  to  AudJey  End,  &c.,  and  liafe  givwi  a  kkt 
wipr^jiidioiid  opinion  of  how  the  system  worked,  he  wouM  hart 
bc<;u  a  real  bciiBfaotorto  ycnw  readers.  Instead  of  this  lu*  wiUes 
about  old  rc<?olW4ions  of  the  fiyeUm  not  heing  new,  and  of  old 
thitJgs  be  hiiij  iie^n,  of  old  lailurea  fipom  bad  pra^tii  v>,  then  spscpl 
a1  tlj*  very  ^JEC4ilh»iit  nsrae  fivea  to  tho  cutiurt  o(  fruit  uriiiT 
gl*tft(4  ^oe»  the  mm^  at  «omo  oAh^jr  motfe  of  cultiralwir  Iritit  itm 
m  1^4 1 us  (I  suppose  he  m  tans  the  rtmoYsl  op  roc4*|ifuiiitij| 
sy»iein)f  aadi  iri  fact»  grvd^  yoH?  reiders  hut  a  poor  iO^a  9t  hj« 
p^lMbilitiei.    X  p^^^m^  tM  Ufii^g  in  %m^i  witn|h^  ^nffit  iiiia 
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fldl  BoQ  in  1Ctifi;laiid  tbt  orvhanls,  titA  iHik  ^Mthftv^  so  hnfp- 
bsfbUaly  plantM  tod  iiifttuig«d  to  to  bd  h  di^^radb  t6  tlw  to\kniy^ 
ht  has  imbibed,  Utilmo^rh  tO  h&nMtf;  A  Mt  oT  sitAnA^Hili  M^to 
witli  MgMrd  to  miit  otiltax^ 

I  ^aid,  a  few  We^  ttindto,  fa^  ftn^iitua  tiltt  tb  Kinti  whMis  t 
d#aj^A  Bpehd  8  Ibir  days  t^mbUng  thbnt  thitt  ii^^bfe  c^mMjr, 
•Ad  thete  met  the  well-khown  author  of  ttie  «*  FMilt  MAftttrii** 
Wtt  Visited  in  company  .some  of  tti«  o^ehdrds  direfgittg  frbttt 
Greenhithe  to  the  south,  occupying  a  large  tract  of  countiy  with 
a  fine  soil,  and  abounding  in  excellent  sites  for  orchards. 

What  did  we  see  but .  backwardness  of  fruit-tree  culture 
almost  incredible  P  In  large  orchards,  ^n  olie  sidd  mi^t  b6  SeeA 
some  old  decaying  Pear  and  Apple  trees  ;  on  another  side  some 
young  trees  thrust  into  the  turf  and  trying  hard  to  lire  and 
gtoW,  Hfo  fittaDgement  of  trees  ih  t<e|^i^  r(i#S,  each  n>#  of  om 
soH  to  JjiciliUte  ^therfttff  the  IHiit  to  they  ought  to  be»  Ko 
pHinin^no  meth^  but  Ml  coihtuSioft  (i6tifound^^ 

Ut,  Itohsoh  ^0,  I  believ«^  has  told  ttt  hbw  to  mtaikp  ft 
lAihiAture  fkftb  {h  mh)lkttd«  mit  gffti'deh  he  seems  to  loot  at 
with  distrust),  ought  to  hate  enlightened  the  Kentish  orehardiits  ^ 
but  I  am  quite  inclined  to  tbii3[,  that  li? ing  near  one  of  these 
antiquated  orchards  would  bring  in  a  sort  of  Bip-Yan-Winkle 
feeling.  I  looked  at  the  mossy,  decayed  stems  of  the  old  trees, 
got  into  a  reterie  about  the  progress  of  age  and  deci^,  thovught 
about  Mr.  Bobson  and  his  Crystal  Palace  ^its^  till  t  had 
fiMhioned  him  into  a  nice  mossy  old  Apple  tre^  giving  but  UtUe 
fruit,  and  not  making  much  progress.  I  haye  a  firm  belief  that 
I  also  should  grow  mossy  if  I  hved  in  such  a  neighbourhood, 
and  so  I  freely  forgive  him  for  hfs  rather  prosy  styl^  and  adyise 
him  as  a  friend,  to  remove  from  such  a  stand-still  district. 

One  word  more.  Mr.  "A,  sM|^  alluding  to  his  own  remarks  on 
the  Crystal  Pabice  Shew,  "  I  did  laot  assume  to  describe  all  that 
was  at  the  Show."  ^o^  Se  W«bt  thefe  with  one  eye  closed  and 
the  other  not  opei^  %a  ive  what  WM  Unlkvourable  to  bis  pecuhar 
Tiews.     **  None  are  so  bliod  as  those  wha  Will  not  toe*"— ^ 

Ck>irSIAKT  ESADXBi 


STEAWBERBlfiS  IN  OECdAED^HOtJSl:. 

PUTTING  ITS  TSBB8  OUTSttlS. 
I  HAVE  this  day  (Oct.  24th)  removed  from  \he  garden  to  the 
orchard-house  two  hundred  pots  of  Strawberries,  May  Queen 
and  Keens'  Seedling.  I  have  done  so  for  t-he  purpose  of  ke^» 
ing  them  dry,  the  plants  ire  Ane.  Am  t  right  in  so  dtfing  ? 
and  may  I  continue  them  ift  the  orchaTd^hoitse  until  the  time 
for  forcing  ?  I  have  removed  my  ofthlni-hoine  trees  into  the 
^rden  for  the  ptf^Mse  Of  ripening  I^A  VooAi  ShaU  I  be  right  in 
allowing  them  to  remain  in  the  gcWcii  for  the  watt  two  months? 

— A  SUB3CBIBKB. 

[You  have  done  right  with  the  llra#hefries.  ^e  p«^  had 
better  bo  plunged  in  earth  or  leaVMi  isnd  witt  lieed  no  Thibet 
unless  they  show  signs  of  flagiftig. 

If  the  orchard  trees  are.B^  fij»en^  theb  Wdod  We  sefe  littto 
use  in  putting  them  ouMde  iMifi  At  t>fOpri«tjf  of  kc«dlfl| 
them  out  will  depend  •h  tMH  sdlW  alid  tke  i»(gwthe>i  u  yxM 
ahould  have  a  severe  fm/k  iMfefto  tWb  Aobtfaft,  Wi  ^irwM  latiMtf 
have  them  insiflto«b«i  tiiS  pots  |lroteDteA  leOi] 

THE  MU«Q4¥  tt4StfiUAaB  @ll^St 
You  are  evidently  mnder  a  vety  »hoHeOtti  tepPeisieR  tkoth 
the  Muscat  HaAMffk  dwye  at  kast  I  glrtWlldfta^  Ml  %f  jr»tf 
condemnation  to  "E.  C.,*^  at  page  46g,  IM  y^rtigftilw  14m4 
which  has  only  been  shown  to  nM  by  ^|B«  l^*i^  gWJWW  mma§ 
here  the  other  day  to  see  our  OrJipes. 

I  am  sure  you  wish  to  be  hoiiMt,  au4  BOl  •endemn  a  gon^ 
Cbrape.  Come  and  see  it  growHkg  faiMK-jndge  for  Jrtmrself 
whether  it  merits  the  censure  you  have  ft8ttf)ed  npott  it.  We  have 
it  growing  in,  no  doubt,  the  largest  Ofohard-hetlso  in  England 
(105  feet  by  41  and  20  feet),  growing  and  fruiting  fine,  in  a 
border  made  only  fit  to  grow  Mangold  Wurtzel ;  certainly  no  pre- 
paration further  than  that — ^not  a  particle  of  heat  beyond  the  sun's 
raje.  The  fruit  sets  well,  swells  well«  colours  well,  and  ripens 
#ell,  and  what  moi-d  do  you  Want  ^  Vo  jtistice  in  all  thiii^.-^ 
J  Ad,  J^IKLAlrso^,  the  i^i^,  tetftoMtoke. 

[\Ve  are  meat  happy  to  hear  your  statement  about  the  Muscat 
HambiirgU  Gh*ape.  it  is  a  Grape  we  have  always  i^d  a  strong 
libbtg  fot*^  and  it  is  one  whiohi  wkea  well  gr<)wii,  is  unsurpasiod 


ih  ^Voaf  {  httl  We  ha?«  «eeil  it  so  ffvqtientif  s«t  bi^i  Mad 
lfM»g  m  mneli  of  ils  having  that  bsd  habit,  that  wt  gst«  whit  «f« 
belreved  to  be  bav  best  Mvi«e.  £n  the  fonjtMg-pft  of  ih«  Hortf- 
ottkttMl  Society  this  season  il  set  v«ry  badly  $  while  in  tM  larga 
rix»m  H  set  WefL  thtHttk  \hh  bttnoMS  irer«  <iot  lafitti'^JSsi. 
J.  OF  H.] 

]flM  Seated  b^-  btJlj^G  i^  stMMftti  and 

HOT  WATEE  IN  WINTEE. 
I  WANT  to  put  up  a  range  of  Melon-pits  to  be  heated  in  sum- 
IMr  with  dunf  ,  and  in  winter  to  keep  bedding-plants  in.  Can  I 
hava  a  due  to  eaelude  frost  in  winter,  and  the  dung  for  bottom 
heat  in  summer  ?  And  are  the  pits  best  sunk  or  raised  ? — As 
ItttSH  SrsSCttlBBB. 

[I^  you  can  depend  upon  &  dry  bottom  naturally,  or  by 
drainagOi  then  the  pits  Will  be  best  sunk  for  at  least  hidf  their 
depth ;  if  you  cannCt  depend  on  that  dryness  it  would  be  h^ 
to  build  them  on  the  aurfaoe,  and  use  hollow  walls  instead  of 
sdlid  ones.  We  have  lately  stated  how  such  a  pit  should  be 
heated  altogether  from  a  flue.  If  you  contemplate  dung  for 
bottom  heat  in  sunmier  the  flue  had  better  go  along  the  m>nt ; 
and  then,  in  winter,  instead  of  leaving  the  manure  in,  it  will  be 
best  taken  out,  and  a  temporary  stage  for  the  plants  put  in  that 
you  can  raise  or  sink  at  pleasare.  BeloW  that  stage  many  thmgs 
as  Fuchsias,  Dahlias,  &c.,  might  be  kept  in  Winter,  whilst  the 
young  growing  plants  were  on  the  stages.] 


LILIPUTIAN  DAHLIAS. 

At  page  49,  line  10,  your  printer  has  made  a  mistake  which 
please  to  correct.  It  should  read  27  inches  high,  not  37  inches,  as 
there  would  be  no  good  proportions  between  height  and  circum- 
ference in  good  Celery  culture. 

Last  autumn  the  new  class  of  small-flowering  or  Pompon 
Dahlias  were  incidentally  mentioned  in  Thb  Joubnal  of  Hob- 
TiOTTLTirRX,  and  as  they  are  pets  of  mine  (I  suppose  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  "Little  minds  like  little  thhigs"),  and,  as  I  befiere, 
deserting  of  extensive  culture,  permit  me  to  call  attention  to 
them,  as  I  feel  persuaded  that  when  more  generally  known  they 
will  be  appreciated  and  gi^wn,  and  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing 
ore  long  prites  being  offered  at  our  floricultural  exhibitions  for 
them,  tn  stands  as  other  Dahlias  are,  and  in  pots,  where  tW 
WiU  look  Well  and  be  admired  for  their  dwarf  habit  and  the& 
ffee^blooming  pwjjensity.  They  are,  many  of  them,  good  in  out- 
line and  prcMB^iona,  d^th  of  petal,  and  have  a  good  centre. 
]?or  vase  ^mtt  th^  are  unsttfpassable.  For  front  rows  of 
bordOfs,  or  small  beds)  they  fill  a  gap  in  the  flower  garden.  For 
iN^nets  Or  cut  flowers  in  drawing-room  they  are  alike  suited, 
Mi4  ilr.  Sumttiers  (Spergola  Summers),  the  manager  of  the 
OpjSM^  Palace  S^lifseriesj  Sydenham  (Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.'s),  is 
tryirtf  Adme  etperiments  With  them,  which  if  successful  will 
tas^  Us  o^n  out  eyes  iftd  wonder.  If  it  is  true,  I  must  not 
Mny  hit  Meret  at  pteetm^  but  the  man  who  so  successfully 
hik!l4iedl^n*gu)a  is  ftot  the  Man  to  Sit  down  and  fold  his  hands 
ifi  despair  at  t  litUe  ikttare)  should  it  be  so.  What  should  we 
Jliy  tf  in  the  cafly  spring  months  we  had  Dahlias  in  full  glorioua 
%mm  In  Mt  fooms  and  conservatories  ?  Well,  patience,  and 
W0  fehall  seet  Let  some  of  the  flortileommittees  offer  good  prizes 
Heit  s^ksoft  fbl'  ^e  bwt  twelve  d»tlbct  varieties  in  eight-inch 
al^  e4«fett-in(ii  'Jjots  in  full  bloom,  and  let  them  be  judged  by 
tt»  WMI  tad  best-shaped  blooms  oh  the  respective  plants,  keep- 
^  ^  vonditiofl  of  ttie  #h«ld  ooUectioii  as  to  style  of  growth, 
Mc)  in  ¥iew  at  the  same  time,  and  I  feel  persuaded  that  they 
J^^  \m  the  principal  objects  of  interest  at  such  exhibitions. 
fW  il%also  a  lady*s  plant,  being  sO  very  neat. 

I  have  heard  an  ejection  started  to  them— viz.,  that  with 
their  dwarfness  the  flowers  are  too  Small.  All  I  would  reply 
t^  such  objection  is^  Well,  take  some  of  the  largest  and  coarsest 
kinds  you  can  find|  tfnpregnate  the  Pdmpons,  and  raise  a  class 
to  yeur  own  fancv*  Imagine  a  plant  18  inches  high,  with  a 
Disraeli,  George  Glenny,  or  old  Duke  of  WoUmgton,  blooms — 
surely,  that  would  be  very  neat  and  graceful.  The  only  two 
glowers  of  them  that  I  know  in  the  trade  are  Messrs^  £.  G. 
Henderson,  and  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co..  either  of  whic^  firms 
would  select  a  collection  for  any  one  desii'aus  of  commencing 
their  growth  much  beiter  than  could  be  done  by  a  mere  cata- 
logue list.  Subjoined  is  a  hsfc  of  a  few  good  onesi  t  would 
suggest  that   parties    ordering  should  speciff  the  height  they 
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would  like,  as  they  rary  from  18  inches  to  40  inches ;  and  if 
they  are  for  vase,  pot,  or  basket  culture,  or  for  small-designed 
flower  gardens,  or  for  front  or  medium  edgings  of  flower-borders, 
and  if  they  are  required  self-coloured  or  fancies,  for  they  contain 
the  brilliant  and  delicate  tints  of  the  larger  kinds  in  miniature, 
more  profuse  in  bloom  and  the  size  of  a  Banunculus. 

Little  Elizabeth,  rosylilac  tipped  j  Little  H^lfene,  rosy  lilac, 
tipped  purple  ;  Little  Wilhelmine,  dwarf  white  and  primrose ; 


Little  Prince,  red  incurved;  Little  Arthur,  yellow,  red  tm^; 
Little  Nagade,  blush  white,  crimson  edge;  Little  Pet,  bunT; 
Little  Julius,  carmine ;  Honeycomb,  quilled  purple ;  Dr.  Webb» 
orange  scarlet ;  Amorette,  buff  white ;  Crimson  Beauty,  crimson  ; 
Gol(Suach,  orange,  tippcMl  bronze ;  Little  Beauty,  red,  tipped 
white  ;  Little  Mistress,  purple  self;  Lady  Jewel,  white,  striped 
carmine ;  Bosette,  rosy  blush ;  Child  of  Faith,  white  ;  Gold  Phea- 
sant, yellow,  tipped  red;  Liliput  Bouquet,  blush. — ^Kiceebbor. 


FEW  OF   OUE  BEST  OBCHIDS.-^No.  1. 
LsuA  strPEBBiENS  {Oorgeous  Lalia), 


LiBlia  was  a  vestal  virgin,  according  to  Boman  classical 
authority,  and  was  adopted  as  a  generic  name  as  a  tribiite  to  the 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  tbe  flowers.  Svperhiens^  or  gorgeous, 
applies  to  the  rich  crimson,  and  jellow,  and  pink  that  are 
mingled  in  the  petals,  lip,  and  sepals. 

This,  as  well  as  its  kindred  genus  Cattleya,  were    greatly 


enriched  by  the  industry  and  zeal  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society's  collector,  Mr.  Hartweg,  who  gathered  and  sent  over  to 
the  Society  a  great  number  of  species,  and  amongst  them  the 
present.  As  it  was  forwarded  in  considerable  quantity,  it  found 
its  way  into  many  collections.  Mr.  Skinner  bas  also  the  merit 
of  having  introduced  it  very  extensively. 


We  learn  from  Mr.  Bateman's  work  on  Guatemalan  Orchids, 
that  it  is  found  growing  out  of  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  in  the 
cooler  districts  of  Guatemala,  chieBy  in  places  which  are 
sheltered  from  the  keenness  of  the  northern  winds.  In  such 
sitnation,  the  pseudo-bulbs  sometimes  grow  22  inches  high,  and 
have  flower-scapet    4   yards  long,  crowned  with  upwards  of 


twenty  flowers.  This  immense  size,  however,  is  far  from  being 
common ;  and  when  the  plants  are  not  protected  On  the  north 
»ide,  they  are  very  small,  and  have  an  imperfect,  stunted  ap- 
pearance. In  England  the  flower-stems  ha?e  been  about  6  feet 
m  length,  and  the  pseudo-bulbs  usually  rise  about  a  foot. 
Probably  the  reason  why  flowers  have  not  been  produced 
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sooner,  may  be  correctly  assigned  to  the  fact  of  the  specimens 
which  were  first  introduced  having  been  subjected  to  a  high 
temperature,  with  a  close,  moist  atmosphere.  These  conditions 
being  more  favourable  to  luxuriant  growth,  would  undoubtedly 
militate  against  the  production  of  flowers.  And  it  was  not  till 
the  plants  which  hare   bloomed  were    treated   in  a  contrary 


manner,  that  they  displayed  any  appearance  of  flower.  Gattleyaa 
and  Lfiolias  should  always  be  grown  in  a  lower  temperature  than 
is  required  by  East  Indian  genera ;  and,  duriHg  their  winter 
season,  water  should  be  carefully  withheld,  and  no  moisture 
allowed  in  the  house  that  can  be  prevented. — {Paxiqfi*9  Ma^azme 
of  Botany.)      . 


DEin>soBiiJM  BPEOiOBrM  {Showy  Bendrobe). 


The  derivation  of  the  name  of  this  genus  is  misleading. 
Dendron,  a  tree,  and  bio,  to  Uve,  intimate  that  the  species 
embraced  by  it  are  strictly  epiphytal.  They  are  not  so,  and 
the  species  now  tmder  consideration  is  an  example  to  the 
contrary. 

It  IS  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  and  is  found  as  far  south 


there  as  Port  Jackson,  where  the  night  temperature  is  as  low 
sometimes  as  85**.  When  first  introduced  it  was  rarely  bloomed 
efiectively,  but  better  information  has  enabled  gardeners  now  to 
be  more  successful,  and  specimens  were  soon  seen  5  feet  in 
diameter,  with  nineteen  or  more  spikes  of  bloom,  each  spike 
more  than  2  feet  long,  and  each  comprising  about  one  hundred 


of  Ha  .pale  yellow  and  sweet«fioented  flowmk  Even  thirty-five 
TOikes  have  been  borne  by  ottt  pbikt,  but  they  were  little  more 
than  half  the  length  we  have  specified. 

It  is  best  cultivated  in  a  ^enhouse  throughout  the  year,  with 
temperatures  such  as  are  sidted  to  Pelargoniums,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  ike  mode  of  culture  adopted  by  the  cultivator  of  the 
largest  specimen  we  have  mentioned,  and  paUished  some  years 
•ince  by  a  contemporary. 


The  plant  was  grown  in  an  intermediate-house  varying  from 
65"  to  75^  in  summer,  but  at  other  seasons  from  iff*  to  55"*.  In 
May,  its  season  of  rest,  it  was  placed  in  a  cold  pit,  exposed  to 
the  sun,  and  veiy  little  water  given.  In  September,  tne  com- 
menoranent  of  its  erowth  season,  it  was  returned  to  the  inter- 
mediate-house, and  freely  watered. 

It  blooms  during  February  and  March.  If  grown  in  a  stove 
it  if  luxuriant,  but  does  not  produce  flowers. 


BBOMBOBOUGH  EODL  WOEZS 

Ik  Ths  CoTTAax  Gasdekxs,  No.  629,  for  October  16th  of 
last  year,  appeared  under  this  title  an  account  of  some  results 
obtained  with  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Potato.  The 
Society  offers  prizes  for  the  larsest  and  best  produce  of  Potatoes 
from  surfaces  of  ground  of  6  s^et  square,  and  the  results  ob- 
tamed  by  weighing  the  produce  from  several  pieces  offered  in 
competition,  gave  the  data  on  which  the  published  calculations 
were  made.  The  following  short  statement  continues  the 
account  for  this  present  year : — 

The  average  yield  of  our  Potatoes  this  year  has  been  greater 
than  the  last  two  years.   Thus  the  produce  (of  all  kinds)  has  been 

In  1868 lU  tons  per  acre.  |  In  1860 10]  tons  per  acre. 

In  1849 1(4       „       .,        fin  IMl llf       „       „ 

While  the  proportion  of  small  and  diseased  tubers  though 
greater  than  in  1858  and  1859,  has  been  much  less  than  last 
year.    The  per-centage  of  good,  serviceable  tubers  was — 

In  1858 85|  per  cent.    (  In  18«0 67}  per  cent 

In  1859 83         „  I  In  1861 744        „ 

The  average  produce  of  the  different  species  grown  here  this 
eeaaon  if  shoiim  in  the  following  table : —  4 

Prodaee(total)  Prodaoe  per 

in  tons  per  cent  of  good 

tubers. 
78 

m 


Kind  of  Potato. 

lincoln  Red    , 

CaUfomian  Kemp  

Knk  Eye  

Flaitft 

fiooteh  Downs 

Arrowsmith's  Seedling 
Kemp  (varioBs  kinds)  .. 
FknsaiAn  Blue.. 


18.09 
12.96 
12.65 
1152 
11.48 
10.56 
10.46 
10.15 


47 
86 

64 


Comfttring  these  results  with  those  obteined  in  past  years,  we 
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find  that  the  Lincoln  Bed,  Kemp  (called  here  Califomian),  Pinit 
Eye,  Fluke,  and  Arrowsmith's  Seedling,  keep  the  same  relative 
order  with  respect  to  their  total  produce.  This  is  the  first  year 
that  the  other  two  speciee  (Scotch  Down  and  Prussian  Blue) 
have  been  grown  here,  and  it  is,  therefore,  hardly  fair  to  draw 
any  conclusion  as  to  their  cropping  capabilities  from  one  year's 
results.  Otherwise  the  first  column  of  the  table  probably 
represents  fairly  the  proportionate  total  produce  to  be  expected 
from  each  species  in  our  ground. 

The  results  as  to  the  per-centsge  of  good  tubers  differ  so 
widely  from  those  pre?iously  obtained,  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  hazard  an  opimon  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  several 
species  in  this  respecj;.  It  is  evident  that  the  variations  in  kind 
and  quantity  of  manure  used,  time  of  planting,  and  amount  of 
care  bestowed  upon  the  growing  orop,  infiuence  our  results  at 
present  more  than  the  tendencies  of  the  kinds  of  Potato  grown. 

The  results  as  to  the  space  required  for  the  healthy  growth  of 
the  Potato  plant  appear  to  oorroborate  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  last  year.  Classifying  the  pieces  offered  in  competition 
according  to  the  space  allowed  by  each  cultivator  for  one  plant, 
and  calling  those  m  which  less  than  200  square  inches  were  so 
allowed,  **  small,*'  those  in  which  from  200  inches  to  240  inchet 
were  allowed,  **  medium,"  and  those  in  whieli  more  than 
240  inches  were  allowed,  ••  large,**  we  obtain  this  table  :— 

;wf*£*TJS2d-  Areraye  yield  in 

Spaces  allowed  for  each  plant.         ^^„,piJSsT  ^J^'^^iSf^ 

6  feet  square.  "^^^^  ^^"' 
"  Small  *'— Tis. ,  less  than  200  inches. . .              20.40  1 5.25 

**  Mediam  '*— viz.,  200  ins.  to  240  ins.  21 .17  17.22 

"Large'*— Tix.,  above  240  inches 21.84  1&82 
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«iuiBber  of  «mM  knmatTtrt^  fttlMi%  ^rbicli  hhirt  been  ^Mto«<d. 

It  would  add  much  to  the  interest  and  utility  of  tli^M  mA- 
culatioDB,  if  similar  results  were  obtained  bj  other  horticultuxri 
societies,  or  bj  holders  of  allotment  gardens  in  other  parU  of 
the  country.  The  publication  of  such  results  would  do  much  to 
%tiknulate  tve  holders  of  Potato  aRotlnvnts  in  tbeif  ^ndeH.'totiirfc  tb 
^^ecure  ^nft-rate  t^rops,  azrd  ttrtmtd  ftonish  them  With  infbnbi&tiob 
%hich  cotdd  hardly  fkil  to  be  Vietjr  "valuable. 

the  abo^  tepoft,  famished  by  IHbr,  H^tebW,%iM  '^oott^nldi 
%y  «  l«ter,  ttom  which  th6  foEowing  lartt  eltwtftsi— 

**  I  have  ndt  be^A  able  to  make  tnvidti  cf  olir  results  this  yeat, 
as  it  is  evident  that  we  want  now  more  systematic  trials.  We 
shall  try  next  year  to  induce  the  allottees  to  plant  (each  one) 
two  or  three  species  of  Potatoes  and  to  treat  them  all  alike.  We 
may  then  get  some  good  results  as  to  the  chMaciers  of  each  sp^ee 
of  Potato— in  power  to  resist  disease— in  UtadeBey  to  Stfcrt  aMftll 
tubers  late  in  the  season  ;  aiid  fo  m  rell  |]irodtt<itit«i*^  lijiirfl 
from  the  influence  of  variable  ^ulih«ti A.  At  present  «M  "dif- 
ferenoes  due  to  cultivation  quite  ^¥»i|ov»«it  tMly  tfilftKMcei  lM^ 
might  exist  in  the  sefvertd  species  of  r^tllto  |^%*% 

"  If  the  Editors  could  giT«  '(mr^gm^^amh  t^ffese  fttfoWliliMftti  M 
to  the  best  kinds  of  Teget*bici6  to  gfOW,  K«  shfM  1^  M  Wlt^ 
indebted  to  them.  News  ll>i?«A«  sl»w]y  tis  %ft  \  jgM)xi^^,  tl  is 
only  this  year  that  ^Mb  hMf^Wn. 4f^lmea  IWpVQitiA  OMtat  MKM  MRi 
This  species  has  far  e/^lfl^^  A  ll»  Atfifi^jlMA  WaA  ^^fMlgd 
Carrots,  and  1^  W  ^m^g^  fmm  Iked  JeVt  Inlhom  4^M^\x 
Xou  also  mentioned  %QI^  -ASW  lEflM  of  JBeilA  fnMil  MM  ^^Hn 
we  should  be  glad  to  trf.  W«  hm%  lA  ttjijjlfliglttU  «l 
new  species  "  highly  reMmmended"  by  seecreBWH  %  wtk  ft  i6  so 
difficult  to  know  what  amoimt  of  depen  dance  tA  |lli€fc¥S|P(JR  1^'<5!& 
statements  (influenced  as  they  must  be  by  thd  IMHUiilJ  «( iceA 
the  writer  has  to  dispose  of)  that  we  are  all  quite  ^fe^eartened 
about  these  trials.  A  list  of  really  good  new  species  df  l^eas.  Beans, 
Carrots,  Lettuce,  &o.,  from  an  impartial  observer  wduld  be  a  great 
boon  to  us ;  of  coun€^  soma  kinds  very  £t  ibr  high-elass  gar- 
Jens  *re  less  -a^tei  ibr  cottageM  where  a  laiige  quantity  \rf 
^eld  is  at  least  as  great  a  desidecatian  as  beau^  of  A»rm  ¥r 
delicacy  of  flavour  in  the  procluce.  This  may  hav^  had  to  do 
with  mai:\y  c^  our  disaiq[K)intmeht4»  so  that  we  ttiuet  aei  blame 
the  seedsmen  entirely  for  our  mishaps.    . . 

"  I  And  that  w«  are  <in  onr  Rotate  yield)  above  the  av^^gft  of 
this  part  oi  the  country  «  )but  we  might  leafvi  fatts  'from  otlrtrfe^ 
both  as  to  species  to  be  grown,  and  mode  of  cultivation  to  be 
adopted,  which  would  greatly  improve  oar  work. 

**We  have  tried  this  year  the  American  mode  of  planting 
Potatoes,  four  together  i^  A  ttOdUd  «iid  tuskutg  ill  lb*f  b||XMite 
directions,  earthmg  oyer  the  stems  as  they  grow  up ;  but  this 
\Wt  it  has  failed  With  tis-^I  th^\  through  too  much  space 
fcttteg  btett  allowed.  The  tubfets  ^ete  Well  grown,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  good  quite  up  tb  th\d  aV^Mge ;  but  the  total  yield  from 
the  gr6\ihd  occupied  WW  Itoiill.  It  wafc,  however,  only  a  first 
t^iftl  and  InJiy  be  impf-dVed  uI)o&Yi€lt  y6ar.  A  solitaty  trial  this 
year  of  the  plan  of  b^tng  tk^  mtfn  uYldfeyg^6und  censtantly  as 
k  ^OWb  was  k  gi*at  fKfluffe.  Tliel^  Wef e  lnafi;y  small  tubers  morp 
^kh  ther6  should  hkVe  be^n,  Ittfd  Ittaiiy  diseased.  In  one  garden 
two  rows  of  Flukes  were  planted  rtde  by  sicle  With  two  rows  of 
j^ink  Eyes.    The  latter  Wert  fat  ttiOr^  digfeiised  than  the  Flukes." 


bedfe  in  most  of  the  figured  is  iflmcitul  scroll-work,  ko  whiek  aii 
ittkStation  of  folinge  is  oiocaslonaUy  attached  with,  however,  very 
f9W  iscnte  points  —  one  of  the  most  dilficult  of  all  things  to  manage 
^  )!Jktititag ;  land  the  limb  df  tb6  8J?t;on  is  in  no  case  les&  thui 
B  fe«%  wid6.  Some  of  th^  designs  exhibit  more  simple  figures, 
'and  there  is  h  very  elceHent  way  of  dividing  a  circle  into  seven* 
teen  compartments  worthy  of  general  imitation.  Most  of  the 
plans^  of  whi<^  there  are  twenty,  are  desis^ns  for  figures  or 
groups^  described  as  suitable  for  plots  of  ground  84  yards  long 
by  60  yards  wide,  down  to  suburban  fronts  of  25  yards  square. 
In  the  varioub  designs  our  own  ideas  would  point  out  Na  6  as 
lookiqg  best  when  nlanted,  the  figures  are  all  simple  and  not  teo 
mtich  crowded.  Tnere  are  also  two  very  good  designs  for  flower 
gardens  on  gravel,  but  the  author  evid^Uy  objects  to  desigas  of 
this  Vind  forming  objects  in  front  of  the  main  windows  of  the 
residenoa.  His  observations,  however,  on  the  bedding  system  in 
^neial  ttra  very  just,  and  we  append  the  following  paragraph 
from  yie  preface  to  his  book  which,  we  believe,  wiU  be  generally 
endofted  as  being  the  opinion  of  most  of  our  flower-garden  friends. 
HfliMv.  M^or  8ay>=^ 

' '  ^fef^  jfi  iwi  o%Ject!an  N  fi^f^i&t  f Atdraa  liJd  oat  tti  tbc  j^rfrppitif  or  \t^ 
fMnn  Wft^Ptii  t  e  ini;  plttfPiA  Sti  \t<\Tkl  of  the  hciui«,  Is  ibc  drcsTT  iM^Mt  <lwt 
|)frf*»vt  dDt4ni!:  ^w  mifli^er  ,^nti  eurly  Eijiriii^  mcinUtiu  To  ctbrlate  &£»  a 
JMHH?  tJptfN*  ftt^H  of  pl»»Tii»  or  tbc  most  inlere»t5nff  folinf^c,  m  well  u  i«df 


di')>dn:*Tii  dAUHctirn  atjo-vi+rns,  ^ili^llll!3l  JiLpt>ntcnt  Frnie&iillia,  l*to 
^Ttm»,  diiiQ  mulEiflora,  riitin  rlrid».  ouj^lil  to  bp  kept  in  readinni  letli 
JjWrlft  vr<irden  for  ftiiCmdiieiHf^  thflilj  into  Iho  berJa  at  the  tlose  of  t!ii 
W-t.>ftniftvi  9fW«»h.  AUo  pfttthis  m  ttiMim  of  CTrmMiBc^,  Snowdrops  JltlMr 
gr^  ni<h!mirtft*  Rj^fti^,  PscSllTi^  Rai^uficTilas  (implpxl0ftiiU»,  At  pine  ArjiiQiiik 
I^?l5ntilli*fc,  PflViM*  m-ihitnrefi*  t*nlnmTi4fin,  Tritlinflrti  BTiifitSifloruiia*  WiiiUT 
Atiiiiifte*,  WAt\\  f^ll^1^  vitti  atbtr  wiii^-flrtiN'i-tTiff  plunhs  of  a  simQirkliid 
inny  He  mhrwJttiwH ,  TlH^  *rotllrt»  In  m  #t*iat;  T>il*h*nirp,  Itt  ep  u  p  the  uits«( 
nil  t>w  *iiitit*tt.  fcl*!^  WMnl  pflmi*?  tlcyirtf  4>t  picMsuit'  Tin  til  the  ftM«i  flff 
^tUH«  tiu  rfc^  ljpifl;\n«  pliiti^^  emnK-  rflutirl  ai^aia,  TbPM  bedding ;pkiit» 
Shi^iil^  N*  *ftfmit  ?iud  lif.-ittjv,  tvn^  niitlj'  to  plftfit  cmt  tbc  monirat  tit 
frpfrlhtr  M-\\i  itfnfti^  m  ^%  to  Tirminw  «lftoB4  dldpUr,  «id  ui  lutBMdMte 
eftVsit,    S\^  net  d  hBmi^  t*k)  ilic  bedjs  tb«^ld  «»  Ht^rouglily  elnn  and  &«*it 

Some  otheir  Wieful  matter  is  introduced  into  the  work,  all 
bearing  on  the  Mibject  of  ornamental  gardening.  Some  patterns 
of  garden  edgings  of  terra  cotta  and  ironwork  are  also  given, 
but  theiy  are  less  to  oar  liking  thafe  the  designs  for  beds.  Hft 
work  cokioludeB  with  h  list  <tf  beddittg  )^antls  to  iHiich  irts  es^ 
many  of  our  south-country  traders  wauld  be  making  addHioii  il 
if^  as  we^dhig  awl  sundry  things;  bat  et^ty  oM  tl^bks 
hiBiielf  Mttitled  to  ^tb  «ti  ot^inidti  oti  this  ttatten  «id  thb 
list  given  ia  the  work  may  bd  M  good  Ab  t^at  of  any  (»ther  ind^ 
vidual  isst)  baft  <)here  Kte  s^«w  ^hiiBSiohs.  A  list  of  h»baeeo«k 
plants  is  also  given  eeparately,  and  much  lieeifiDl  informiatian  ttl^ 
be  gleaned  from  its  pages,  which  are  not  extended  to  inoon- 
renient  length ;  ^hd  the  concise  character  of  the  letterprsBS, 
the  good  execution  of  the  plates,  and  the  neat  manner  in  whi(^ 
the  hack  is  got  np,  e^ille  it  fMi^icularly  to  the  attention  of  our 
lady  friends,  to  whom  it  is  addreafled* 


^TEW  BOOK. 

TliB  diversitim  of  taste  to  whieh  this  Mibject  has  led  th^  last 
few  years,  and  the  wWer  dwtvgard  to  all  ©otiwntfo4i*i  raleb 
which  some  havfe  fallen  into  in  the  aCt)At)pi  to  iittprovfe  thdr 
gronnds)  has  led  the  &fe8»t%  Mftjo^  to  publish  a  ^M;  of  il^r^s 
on  geometfical  flawtr  gardenitigi^  lembraeing  se^f^dl  Ibfttaft  tdC 
bedfl,  amd  each  ae66liipatiied  by  a  coneiee  deecHptloH  of  th^ 
ckss  of  situafcitm  H  ii  adapted  fdis  •»<l  *l«o  the  site  of  Ihe  plo^ 
of  ground  it  will  oeeHpy.  This  Iktle^  if^fbrmation  it  of  Hie 
greatest  importance^  as  lamentable  errors  are  often  committed  by 
Crowding  too  ranth  into  a  itnall  space  j  but  when  a  scale  is 
given  this  can  easily  be  avoided.     The  general  character  of  the 

•  T%t  f.ndirs*  A  aft!  slant  cm  Ihe  Format  ion  of  the  Flower  Oarden,  fiy 
MiiSSi*.  Mnjcr  &,  Son,  LctiOe.     Lungman  &  Cow,  Loudoo. 


CAPACITY  OP  PEACHES  TO  ENDURE  HEAT* 

lit  Jhrlatilin|r  a  iWall  PeWh-hOttsW  Wted  by  A  common  fiuti, 
With  fefttal  0€«erg«  itnd  K6We«s©  Peaches,  ^hich  of  these  tw6 
klhdl  ^Ul  best  bew  the  pfte^tY  herft  u^hefTe  the  flue  entert,  tod 
is  taWh  the  hottwt  jraft  ?— CtEEicrfc. 

[The  Noblesse  will  bear  the  most  of  tlie  two ;  'but  jou  had 
Wtttr  equalise  the  heat  a  little  by  making  the  flue  thicker  ne^ 
the  furnace  for  a  couple  of  yatds,  or  even  laying  sand  against  it 
and  ovet  it  for  a  short  spao^.^ 


MEYENIA  ERECTA  CULTUEEi 

WINTEEHfG    YOUNG  FUCHBIAS    A»D  SOME   8T0VB  l*AHt8. 

Should  Meyenia  ereota  be  prunfefd  back  ?  if  Sd  is  this  the 
^t*oper  time  P  A  tiico  young  p^atit  has  not  yet  ^Wered,  but  has 
made  luxuriant  growth  this  fcUYntoe*,  fctid  should  ft  hsVB  d  dbni- 
nutioH  e{  heat  and  moistttY*6  fti  the  winter  ?  .  , 

Shotild  young  Fuchsias  (struck  in  August)  pelted  in  60**,  be 
kept  growing  now,  or  dried  off  like  old  plants  ? 

Could  «i  few  hints  be  giten  respecting  the  winter  ttattaglBtocnt 
of  the  following  stove  plants :— .Eschynanthus,  HibisdUs  rosea, 
Allamanclas,  and  Dichorisandra  tigrida  ? — Cabolus. 

[We  would  reduce  the  temperatut^  and  trater,  Atid  tidt  JHrn* 
the  Meyfenia  until  we  saw  what  it  would  do  in  spring,  ithM  the 
heat  auo  nroist«k'6  wvre  useivasedv 
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The  joung  Fuchsias  should  be  l^ept  8V)wlj  growing  if  it  is 
intended  to  make  fine  pl^ts  of  them  next  season. 

JEsehTnantlius  to  flower  well  in  spring  and  summer  should  be 
kept  cooler  and  drier  in  winter.  Hibiscus  will  be  warm  enough 
at  from  45°  to  55^  Allamaudas  should  rarely  be  below  60**, 
except  the  shrub  one,  which  is  as  hardy  as  the  Hibiscus.  We 
do  not  know  Dichorisandra  tigrida.  Thyrsiflora  is  the  best ;  it 
generally  blooms  in  winter  in  a  temperature  of  from  65°  to  70% 
requires  to  be  pruned  back  in  spring,  grown  in  a  moi«t  h^at  in 
summer,  and  to  hare  more  sun  and  air  m  autumn.  J 


THE  ifcOYAL   HORTICITLTURAL  GABBEN   AT 
KENSINGTON. 

It  U  certainly  fortunate  for  the  healthy  management  of  o»r 
public  institutions  that  they  are  all  liable  to  an  unfettered 
oritioism.  This  privilege,  wbei^  not  abnaed  by  descending  into 
personalities  or  factioi^  opposition,  is  not  only  exocusable  but 
fiighly  recommendable,  the  critised  often  receiving  much  benefit 
by  the  rebukes  given  them^  On  the  other  band*  it  is  alwi^i 
more  pleasing  to  hear  a  good  report  of  Qur  doings  than  one  of  a 
contniry  description;  but  oensureu  when  9Qierii:ed«  ought  to  b^ 
listened  to  and  profited  by  •cooroing]/.  And  the  institution 
whioh  forms  the  subject  of  thii  epistle  haa  certainly  no  r^i^on  to. 
oompWn  if  its  actions  do  not  meet  the  approbation  of  every 
one,  since  it  has  derived  so  much  i^^tance  from  a  souree  Hik 
publio  bftve  been  so  much  interested  in. 

The  Boyal  Horticultural  Societv,  with  ita  chartered  privilegea 
and  its  loiig  array  9f  patrena»  ougnt  not  to  be  any  more  exempt 
from  publio  criticism  than  the  doings  of  the  Government ;  for 
in  ita  capacity  as  a  mercantile  IxSy  it  became  banknipt,  or 
something  very  much  like  it,  and  though  it  has  been  allowed  ta 
returns  business  again  by  having  received  assistance  from  with- 
out, there  is  such  a  thing  Ux  trading  a^airs  a«  a  second  suspension 
of  business.  Hoping,  however,  that  tbifl  wiU  not  be  tlie  ca^o 
with  the  newly-invigorated  Society,  a  glance  at  its  doings  may 
be  allowed,  and  its  position  and  other  features  commented  upon. 

To  tboae  unaoquainted  with  the  new  horticuHural  gardens 
a*  Kensington,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  site  comprises  some- 
-what  about  twenty  acres  of  ground,  slightly  inclining  one  way, 
aad  in  shape  an  oblong  square.  At  one  end  of  this  is  the  new 
oonaarratory,  a  large,  showy  building;  and  along  both  sidles  are 
oorridofff,  wide  and  spacious,  the  outer  tide  being  a  pHmi  wall, 
tile  garden  front  being  a  series  of  arehes  of  Baraoenio  eharaoter ; 
tbe  twisted  columns  and  enriched  spandrels  having  more  the 
fiMiturea  of  thafmnarkable  people  then  of  the  more  elassio  works 
oi  Oieaee  and  Rone ;  of  this,  however,  I  leave  othevs  to  give 
met  opinion.  Also  over  thia  eorridor  Is  a  wide  promenade, 
wliloh  I  have  no  doubt,  when  ftnished,  will  be  mueh  used. 
T%eee  aide  conidora  unite  with  the  eonservatory  by  a  eurved 
line  towards  it,  and  flight  of, steps  ascend  into  it.  The  opposite 
end  to  that  on  which  the  eonservatory  is  placed  fonne  the 
entPMioe,  and  some  bniidings  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  and 
oHiera  not  yet  complete  occnpy  that  end ;  but  I  belicTe  the 
O0mdop  and  promenade  are  expected  to  be  carried  round  the 
wkole;  This  description  of  the  outer  boundary  may  therefore 
sniSce  hf  saying  it  is  purely  architectural,^  and  is  expected  to  be 
enrtebed  by  sculpture  inserted  in  niehes  prepared  for  it,  and 
some  fhrther  embellishments,  wo  are  told^  are  not  unttkel^  to  be 
added  hereafter. 

fihMh  is  the  boundary  Une  of  the  new  hortieuMural  garden,  and, 
aa  wiH  be  conceived,  these  oorridort  are  seen  from  all  parte  of 
the  grounds,  being,  in  fact,  th^  most  imposing  feature  of  the 
place.  The  ground,  itself^  whatever  may  have  been  its  original 
fbeture,  is  now  earved  into  a  ni^mber  of  terraces,  slopes,  and 
Ibt^Is,  with  mathematical  precision j  none  of  th^o  slopes,  Ivow- 
e^ei^  exceeding  an  elevation  of  Si  ffeetjj  and  some  of  the  panels 
are  depresped  about  a  foot  or  ^ven  le^f.  A  broad  walk  leads  by 
tjie  ffioe  of  the  corridors  ;  and  o^  th/D  ti^rf  on  the  inner  side  are 
ornamental  panels  devoted  to  flowers  and  coloured  materials^ 
fully  three-fourths  of  the  space  being  of  tl^e  latter  drscriptioiv 
The  designs  for  this  class  of  ornamental  work  are  of  a  more 
■tniplB  character  than  that  of  some  other  panels  |n  the  co^tre, 
whi(^  are  very  elaborate  but  not  suited  ftur  flowers  higher  th^ 
8  inches  or  so.  There  are  also  four,  or  perhajp^  more  eompart- 
ments,  composed  entirely  of  coloured  materials  with  lines  of 
Box  odging,  aavUl  and  9«tt|  if^t^rvem^  b»tff»W  the  colours. 
^eufi  Qpnmfrtments  ^re  ^nciful  r^|MNMotlition«  of  U»o  f^ur 

q^t^leoMi  Qf  th^  fpop  prw9«««  QtfB^mng  i^  ^'^kh  ^mwf^ 


the  Bose  for  England,  the  Shamrock  for  Ireland,  the  I^eek  for 
Wales,  and  tl»o  Thistle  for  Scotland.  The  larger  paneU,  com* 
prising  a  nii?^ture  of  flower-beds  and  ornamental  work,  haijo 
more  scope  for  scroll  work  and  colouring ;  Box-edging,  however, 
being  the  boundary  work  for  aU;  and  certaiu  portions  Qf,tho> 
work  consist  of  a  m«M  of  low-J^ept  Box  to  represent  somo 
portions  required  to  bo  green. 

Generally^  I  believe,  all  theve  panelf  nve  edged  on  the  outor 
side  joining  the  turf  with  stone  kerhiny .  The  coWnring  material* 
used  seemed  to  be  substances  broken  into  the  size  of  Beana,  and 
consisted  of  a  bright  red  briek,  and  a  pale  yellow  or  stone* 
coloured  one,  blue  slates,  coals,  a  white  spar  or  spar  gravel  (onc| 
of  the  most  useful  of  all),  and  glass  of  two  ov  thvea  tints,  a  ri^ 
purple  being  the  most  conspicuous.  Beaides  these  simple  coloura 
diluent  tints  were  formed  by  mixture*  of  two  particular  one#| 
and  I  think  a  grey  stone  waa  also  used ;  but  the  above  desmptiop^ 
will  enable  a  distant  rcador  wkQ  ha4  no  chance  of  seeing  tlui 
garden,  to  understand  to  «  c^ain  e:i;tent  its  appearance.  Tho 
ornamental  panels  being,  aa  beloro  atated»  eompoied  of  a  lev 
flower-beds  of  no  remarbble  shapes,  and  only  of  moderate  slfl% 
few,  if  any,  ei^peeding  4  loet  in  widths  ai^  surrounded  audi 
intersected  by  ornamental  vork  of  the  coloured  material  m 
stated  above,  the  space  ocom>ied  bj  the  ^wering  planta  i»ot 
being  more,  I  i^QiUd  si^,  than  ona^fourthi  and  perhapa  n^t 
one-sixth  of  the  wh<^  paiiel ;  the  vctmaiiuier  bw^g  what  I  onU 
the  ^mbroidery^  or  what  is  called  in  atoms  othwr  plaoea,  tha 
pohrcbrome-beds. 

In  addition  to  tho-panela  above  alludod  to,  large  basinii  (mi 
fountains  intended  ^r  water  are  formed,  or  are  fonnwg,  to  b* 
fed  by  a  glut  of  water  precipitated  frono.  an  orifice  in  fr<mt  ol  thft 
oonserratory.  These  basina  are  h^lhly-finiehed  arohitfctnral 
objects,  and  being  j^laced  ia  jqxtaftoeitioii  with  each  other,  vb4 
at  a  conveoieni^  diatanoe  U^m  the  oihar  panels,  will  add  ii»f^ 
riallv  to  the  general  effi^t.  Brpad  w«Uc«  with  stepi,  whm 
wanted,  to  descend  a  slope  intevsacUng  the  whola  garden,  and  ik^i 
remainder  of  the  nouna  tnrf  with  ponspicuoos  taeea  or  »hrubam« 
as  Irith  Tews,'  4  unipera,  Yuccaa,  <di{q^  Bo^i,  and  the  hke^ 
occujpiyiQg  sites  allotted  them  ou  tlie  turf.  Very  few  heda  0$ 
shruDs,  and  x^hing  phwtad  ii^  the  natural  ftjle,  so  ^ommoni^ 
and  yet  so  pleaiiijig  in  other  pkoea^  B^ery thing-  hare  if  dona  bj 
mechanical  rule,  and  aa  £ir  as  I  oould  judge  bj  a  hasty  glaMfr  A 
the  whole,  the  maiupulatiwa  does  tho  woriuaen  greait  eradit. 

In  describing  the  jjpden  I  oipght  to  baTo  said  iM  a  fvoHi^Ei 
of  t}ie  lower  end  adjoining  the  entrance  is  leas  oraameated  with 
paj(;]^els  and  waterworka  than  the  other.  A  maze  oecujpying  ooa 
comer,  axMl  the  other  partly  planted  with  eoawpnon  trees  m%j  be 
ap|uropriated  for  games  or  some  othor  piuipose,  A  terraee  waU 
fisparatea  this  portipn  ficom  the  rest,  wl^ch  wall  also  ia  eairiehe4 
by  arolutectural  features,  which  it  h  needless  her#  to  describe* 
The  noiaze  vas  bei^  planted,  and  a  wirework  iS^noe  erected  te^ 
make  it  Qomplete  at  onoe,  and  to  voung  peeple  its  tortiio«a 
wi^dings  will  be»  do«ht)sss«  soart^  o|  much  awns^nea^i 

^wojofi  the  above  ou#:^  ftf  the  gardwi  it  will  fee  aeen  thai  ft 
highly  ariiflcM  enriohi)9a«i  pervades  the  whole,  aTon  the  ve;^ 
tuif  itself  ia  rut  into  sliapes  so  BKeohamieal  as  to  beeoaM  pa^ 
and  parcel  of  the  whole.  Slopes,  levels,  gentle  inclii»es»  aiMl 
sharp-out  angles,  ronaded  ti^s  and  Tasea,  a»  »ow(here  to  be 
foxMpd ;  and  the  whole  bsting  fresh  and  grsen,  looked  weU  in 
oe^ast  with  the  broad  waVca  and  Csnoiful  patterns  dellieated  idi 
tha  panelwprk  aljUvMitp-  Meat  of  the  treea  seeaowdalso  t^  bti 
^9g  wel^  and  the  whole  rented  great  evedit  o«  these  hati«9 
tUs  qianagemspt  of  the  workvag  department ;  but  of  the  genenS 
eK^t  produced  by  the  de«ioi^  a^  %  wh^%  there,  ia  earti^y  oavdi 
diflferwco  of  opinion. 

Jm  th«  first  place,  maj  Z  aik  is  it  yigbt  to  eaH  aa  whmm 
contaiaifff  only  about  fif^  meiea  and,  varieties  of  plants,  th« 
Bo^al  HortipuJUural  Q^rde^r  B^en  assiwing  thwe  to  bo 
twice  tbe  number  atatw!*  i»hioh  I  rMj  do  not  beJief  e  there  }^ 
da  ene  bundred  nain^  «C  pla»ta  quaUfy  a  place  to  so  high  « 
sounding  title?  Assuredly  foreig^^ere  mmt  have  »  feiy  imperfoefc 
Uotiei»  of  the  extent  of  ow  hortieuUuval  matters,  il  they  onljP' 
visit  the^  Boyal  ^ortieuHund  Cbrden  at  Kensington,  Would 
not  some  name  more  indicative  of  the  architectural  and  QMthe> 
matical  features  of  the  place  be  more  a^mropriate  ?  I  do  not 
profess  to  have  much  knowledge  of  technical  terms,  but  when  the 
term  "Royal"  is  used,  I  always  expect  sometbiag  grand, numerous, 
and  magnificent,  and  a  Wltio^al  Hoitip^ltural  Society  ought 
oe;pt4^nlj  to  cultivate  VKNre  ^>ap  fifty  H^eciea  ef  phmtal  I  iA not 
de^y  ^ki  fituese  of  the  plaia^  pvesei^  Um  tbe  pi»rpoaea  they  9m 
Mt  <^totl  Q9ff^m)j mt  aiftonuib^  at  fbeic  weagiie nw»be«iF 
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Most  cemeteries  contain  more ;  and  I  think  some  cottage  gar- 
dene  occupied  by  working  men  earning;  less  than  20«.  per  week, 
could  be  found  that  contain  a  larger  collection  of  plants. 

I  am  sorry  also  to  have  to  find  fault  with  the  more  ornamental 
portion  of  the  grounds — the  polychrome  or  embroioerj-beds.  I 
am  the  more  sorry  to  do  this,  as  the  objects  intended  to  be  re- 
presented are  important  ones;  but  though  an  ornamental 
object  is  in  itself  beautiful,  when  we  are  pleased  with  it,  yet  if 
that  object  be  intended  to  represent  anything  in  particular,  its 
intention  ought  to  be  clearly  seen  and  recognised.  On  the 
contrary,  at  Kensington  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  Welsh 
Leek  from  the  Scotch  Thistle,  although  they  are  on  different 
panels — in  fact,  all  attempts  to  imitate  vegetable  object^  in 
coloured  substances  like  those  used,  fall  short  of  a  child  of  six 
years  old's  attempts  to  carre  the  form  of  a  man  on  wood.  The 
child  can  imitate  the  head,  trunk,  and  legs  in  a  fashion  that  can 
be  understood  at  a  glance ;  but  it  requires  more  erudition  than 
many  possess  to  know  which  is  Bose  and  which  is  Shamrock, 
and  which  is  groundwork  to  both.  It  would  be  better  to  dispense 
with  national  emblems  than  mystify  them  in  the  way  they  are 
done.  Not  but  that  they  may  be  done  as  well  as  can  be  done  in 
such  material,  but  they  fall  far  short  in  effect  of  the  great  white 
horses  cut  out  of  the  chalk  hills  in  some  places  on  the  Great 
Western  road.  The  colouring  would  have  been  equally  as 
effective  if  it  had  merely  taken  forms  having  no  definite  repre- 
sentation. Most  people  admire  the  rich  colouring  and  diversity 
of  figures  in  the  alhambra  at  the  Crystal  Palace ;  surely  some- 
thing gleaned  from  that  or  some  other  source  would  have  looked 
equally  effective,  and  exempted  critics  from  the  unpleasantness  of 
finding  fault  with  what  every bodymust  think  is  imperfedily shown. 

Of  the  desirability  of  copying  such  features  as  those  brought 
into  play  at  this  garden  into  that  of  others  of  a  private 
character  there  exists  much  difference  of  opinion.  Most  people 
admire  it  much  at  the  first  visit,  and  come  away  almost  enchanted 
with  it — their  second  visit  is  also  pleasing; ;  but  repeat  this  many 
times,  and  the  Gbirden  is  looked  at  with  indifference — there  is 
no  change.  Nature  forms  so  unimportant  a  part  of  the  picture, 
that  she  may  be  said  to  be  aLnost  set  aside.  Now,  a  thing  of 
art  ough^to  be  exceedingly  good  indeed  to  bear  repeated  criti- 
cism, and  yet  be  esteemed  beautifuL  A  magnificent  pile  of 
building,  as  a  cathedral,  may  be  so,  not  less  by  its  architectural 
beauty  than  by  the  associations  it  caUs  up  $  but  will  the  fanciful 
work  at  Kensington  Garden  do  this  ?  and  to  look  repeatodly  on 
an  object  after  all  interest  in  it  ceases  is  wearisome.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  this  polychrome  system  of  colouring  groundwork 
has  been  carried  out  in  several  places,  and  heraldic  and  other 
emblems  form  very  agreeable  episodes  when  in  conjunction  with 
other  things  of  a  more  natural  description  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
the  plan  of  converting  a  lawn  into  a  carpet  of  many  colours,  as 
done  at  Kensington,  will  receive  general  approbation— on  the 
contrary,  many  regret  its  adoption  there.  But  I  by  no  means 
agree  with  this  class ;  for  though  I  would  not  advise  its  adoption 
to  any  great  extent  in  any  pri?ate  place,  its  presence  here  is  both 
excusable  and  (as  a  wide  departure  from  tne  usual  appearance 
such  places  possess)  is  very  instructive,  even  if  taken  m  a  nega- 
tive sense. 

In  conclusion,  I  disclaim  all  intention  of  acting  with  any  dis- 
courtesy to  those  having  the  management  of  this  great  public 
place.  The  keeping  of  the  garden,  I  need  hardly  repeat,  is  in 
excellent  hands,  and  a  place  so  highly  artificial  requires  all  the 
work  attendinff  it  done  to  great  nicety,  and  this  is  done.  The 
turf  in  the  middle  of  September  was  as  green  as  it  is  generally 
met  with  in  April,  while  most  of  similar  places  around  London 
showed  distressing  consequences  of  the  dry  weather.  The  flower- 
beds were  done  to  the  nicety  of  a  bouquet,  and  where  new  works 
were  not  going  on  everything  wore  the  garb  of  neatness,  indicating 
the  assiduous  care  of  a  vigilant  working  staff ;  and,  as  the  public 
are  generally  anxious  to  know  how  their  mstitutions  are  managed, 
I  hope  some  one  will  step  forward  and  give  his  opinion  how 
this  meets  their  view  ;  and  whether  the  ideas  that  may  be  next 
put  forth  agree  with  those  here  given  or  not,  they  will  be 
equally  acceptable  to  the  general  reader,  and  equally  so  to  me. 

J.  BOBBON. 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHBK  OABDBK. 
Eteby  part  of  the  garden  should  now  be  kept  free  from 
Ktter ;  Celenr  and  all  other  vegetables  should  be  trimmed  at  the 
roi»hdap,  and  not  on  the  qoarten,  a»  it  not  only  looka  nnnghtly 


but  harbours  slugs  and  insects  injurious  to  gardeners.  Brocco/r, 
where  it  has  grown  very  vigorously,  and  is  required  late  in  ihe 
spring,  it  is  advisable  to  dig  it  up,  and  lay  it  in  trenches  in 
nearly  a  horizontal  position,  covering  the  roots  and  stem  up  to 
the  leaves;  this  has  the  effect  of  checking  its  luxuriant  growth, 
and  protecting  the  hearts  of  the  plants  in  severe  weather. 
Lettuce,  plantations  for  spring  use  to  be  frequently  looked  over 
in  the  morning,  and  all  slugs  to  be  destroyed ;  if  they  should 
be  very  plentiful,  sprinkle  lime  over  the  whole  of  the  ground, 
either  early  in  the  morning  or  late  at  night,  when  the  weather 
is  mild.  Secure  from  frost  any  now  ready  for  use.  MuMhroomt, 
the  beds  now  coming  into  baring  to  be  carefully  looked  OTcr 
twice  a- week ;  if  any  very  dry* spots  are  observed  on  .the  beds, 
slightly  sprinkle  them  ;  this  will  scarcely  be  necessary  if  dnng 
is  used  to  maintain  the  necessary  temperature.  Potatoes,  tbs 
whole  of  the  main  crop  should  now  be  got  up,  and  carefully 
stowed  away. 

FLOWEB  OABDBN. 
Plant  Hyacinths,  early  Tulips,  Narcissi,  &c.,  in  the  open 
ground,  and  continue  to  pot  and  glass  them  for  forcing.  Plant 
Anemones  and  Banunculuses  for  early  blooming ;  but  the  ehoioe 
kinds  for  showing  are  not  put  in  till  February.  Transplant 
Sweet  WiUiams,  Canterbury  Bells,  Wallflowers,  &c.,  into  borden. 
Planting  the  different  varieties  of  Roses  may  now  be  proceeded 
with  in  earnest ;  the  ground  reqnires  to  be  dug  to  the  depth  of 
2  feet  or  more,  and  a  liberal  portion  of  rotten  dung  to  be  mixed 
with  the  soil ;  when  planted  to  be  firmed  tightly  at  the  neck  of 
each  stem,  and  at  the  same  time  fastened  to  a  strong  stake  to 
secure  them  from  being  loosened  by  the  wind.  A  spade  to  be 
thrust  imder  the  roots  of  Dahlias  to  check  their  growth.  Boll 
and  cleanse  lawns  from  worm  oasts ;  clear  lime  water  may  be 
employed  to  destroy  worms  if  too  numerous.  As  tree  leaves  are 
always  in  request,  either  as  a  fermenting  material  or  for  leaf 
soil,  they  should  at  this  season  be  carefully  collected.  If  they 
are  required  only  as  a  manure  they  may  be  stored  away  in  any 
by-place,  and  left  to  decay. 

FBUIT  OABDBN. 
The  weather  is  now  exoeedinffly  favourable  for  planting^aod 
it  should,  therefore,  be  proceeded  with  expeditiously.  When 
large  trees  or  shrubs  are  to  be  removed,  they  should  be  taken  iro 
with  the  greatest  care,  every  root  should  be  carefully  preserrsOt 
more  especially  the  small  ones ;  this  being  a  matter  of  greater 
importance  than  that  of  preserving  an  immense  ball  of  earth  to 
a  few  of  the  larger  roots.  Should  a  tree  lose  by  accident  many 
of  its  roots  at  the  time  of  removal  a  part  of  the  head  should 
be  pruned  away,  as  the  head  and  root  should  always  bear  some 
proportion  to  each  other.  After  planting  they  should  be 
carefully  staked,  so  that  the  wind  may  not  have  sufficient  powsr 
to  loosen  them.  Fruit  trees  should  now  be  carefully  pnmsd 
and  trimmed,  not  merely  those  on  walls,  but  those  also 
which  rarely  have  common  attention — the  standards  in  the 
orchard.  If  the  heads  of  these  were  kept  well  thinned  out,  that 
the  sun  and  air  could  reach  the  whole  of  the  branches,  there 
would  be  much  finer  fruit,  much  cleaner  and  more  healthy 
appearance,  and  the  ground  beneath  them  would  be  less  injured. 
It  IS  quite  improper  to  allow  the  heads  of  fine  trees  to  grow  into 
thickets  of  small  wood  instead  of  strong  healthy  shoots.  One 
scarcely  passes  through  an  old  orchard  that  would  not  be  served 
by  thinning  out  one-half  the  trees,  and  one-half  the  branchee  of 
those  that  are  left.  Look  over  fruit  stores  frequently  to  see 
that  all  is  keeping  well,  and  remove  any  fruit  that  may  show 
symptoms  of  decay,  so  as  to  prevent  the  mischief  from  spreadinf. 

8T0VB. 
During  the  neit  Oirco  nionihH  the  atniospheric  beat  tsai 
humidity  should  Imvu  especial  attentioti,  for  any  cicees  in  tl» 
application  of  either  at  thi*  peridd  of  the  year  wiU  prove  hifhlf 
detrimental  to  tlieir  succeaftful  cultivation  by  causing  a  pr«M* 
ture  or  unseasonable  growth,  which  no  after-care  can  thorougUj 
rectify.  The  thermometer  for  the  roajorttj  of  slove  plants  tatA 
not  at  any  time  of  the  day  ciceed  6cy»  with  a  fall  of  8*  or  W 
during  the  night.  A  eekction  of  the  wmtcr-tlowtriiig  BefiHUtf 
will  at  this  period  form  an  important  feature  iu  the  decCffitii* 
of  this  structure,  they  being  plants  of  eaey  etiltui'e  maj  b<s 
advantageously  iiitrodtjeed  for  tlie  defloration  of  the  coaserfitOTj 
or  sitting-room,  bt?ing  prcvioxisl^  started  into  bloom  in  the  itore- 

In  most  placjcs  Chrysanthemumi  will  be  the  ehief  feotani  fif 
attraction  at  presimt    They  are  very  impatient  of  a  dom  t^ 
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imiher  warm  atmotpberei  and  if  the  houie  contain  plants  re- 
qairing  aooh  treatment,  the  Chrjsanthemami  should,  as  far  as 
practicable,  be  placed  in  the  coolest  part  where  air  can  be  given 
ffeelj  on  erery  fayoorable  opportunitj.  See  that  they  are  well 
«rat<a^  at  the  roots,  and  occasionally  with  liquid  manure. 

PITS  AND   FRAMES. 

If  not  already  done,  get  straw  shutters,  or  whatever  else  it 
may  be  intended  to  use  for  corerings  for  those  prepared  and 
put  in  readiness  for  use  without  delay.  Expose  the  stock  here 
ueely  to  air  on  erery  £sTOurable  opportunity,  so  as  to  check 

rirth  and  to  get  the  wood  firm,  in  which  state  the  plants  will 
less  liable  to  si^er  from  the  confinement  which  may  soon 
be  necessary  than  if  kept  dose  and  coddled  with  too  much 
warmth  and  moisture.  Very  little  water  will  be  required  at 
the  root ;  but  look  over  the  stock  every  few  days,  withholding 
water  until  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  then  only  giving  a 
moderate  soaking,  which  is  the  safest  method  of  watering  at 
this  season.  If  green  fly  make  its  appearance  on  any  of  the 
soft-wooded  plants  apply  tobacco  smoke,  that  this  pest  may  be 
extirpated  at  once,  or  otherwise  it  will  disfigure  and  rum  them. 
Heaths  and  other  plants  subject  to  the  attacks  of  mildew  to  be 
closely  watched,  and  sulphur  to  be  applied  the  moment  the 
^nemy  is  perceived.  Examine  Auriculas,  tidung  off  dead  leaves, 
and  above  all  things  seeing  that  the  plants  are  wpU  dried,  and 
have  no  drip  from  the  frames.  Where  American  and  other 
shrubs  are  used  for  forcins,  they  should  be  taken  up  and  potted 
without  delay,  placing  Uiem  in  a  cold  pit  until  they  are 
wanted  for  forcing,  or  m  a  turf-pit  where  they  can  be  protected 
from  weather.  W.  fLXJon. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHBN   QABDEN. 

Thb  weather  being  fine,  gave  the  final  earthinff-np  to  the  for- 
wardest  beds  of  Celery,  pUcing  ashes  all  round  the  plants  to 
help  to  keep  slugs  from  nibblmg  them.  Celery  will  take  no 
ham  from  being  earthed-up  now;  thouch,  if  we  can  get  hold  of 
snoh  a  thing  as  a  little  rough  stubble  and  leaves,  we  would  rather 
use  that  for  the  last  earUiing-up,  as,  if  put  on  lightly,  it  will  not 
heat,  though  6  inches  or  8  inches  thick,  and  pressed  a  little  firm 
at  the  top  and  sloping  to  the  sides,  it  will  send  the  nun  past  the 
plants ;  and,  to  a  great  extent,  when  taken  up  as  high  as  the  top  of 
the  plants  will  keep  finost,  if  not  of  the  severest  kin{  out.  If  very 
severe  a  sprinkling  of  straw  may  just  be  laid  on  the  leaves  exposed. 
When  Celery  Is  grown  in  beds,  as  most  of  ours  is,  this  is  more 
necessary  than  when  done  in  rows.  Cleared  away  the  leaves 
from  Bhubarb  and  Sea-kals  to  prepare  it  for  being  taken  up  and 
forced.  Have  a  little  did  hay  in  readiness  to  tlu^w  over  some 
cM  lights  that  are  now  protecting  a  bed  <d  Dwarf  Kidneys  in  an 
«arth  pit  if  a  sudden  frost  should  come.  Prepared  an  open 
piece  of  ground  for  a  few  Peas,  though  we  generally  prefer  for- 
warded plants  in  spring ;  and  commenced  heeling  over  Broccoli, 
mad  the  hwheet  greens  as  a  security  against  the  frost,  looking 
after  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  Endive,  Ac.,  as  mentioned  last  week. 
Prepared  for  planting  Shallots  and  Garlic,  and  weeded  and 
thinned  Onions  that  had  to  be  used  for  salads  and  stand  the 
winter,  and  got  all  roots  under  cover,  and  swept  over  Mush- 
room-beds, &, 

FRUIT   OABDBN. 

Planted  some  Oaks  in  a  group,  of  good  size,  taking  out  the 
day  and  chalk  subsoil,  and  filled  in  with  the  good  surface  earth, 
that  they  may  have  depth  as  well  as  good  surface  soil  to  grow 
in,  in  this  respect  considering  that  forest  trees  should  be  treated 
quite  differently  from  fruit  trees ;  for,  whilst  in  the  one  case  the 
chief  object  is  ornament  and  timber,  in  the  other  case  firuit 
ehould  be  the  object,  and  that  is  best  promoted  by  comparative 
shallow  planting ;  at  least,  preventing  if  possible,  the  descent  of 
tap  roots  into  cold  ungeniai  soil,  far  beyond  atmospheric  influence, 
and  the  power  of  the  sun  to  affect  the  condition  of  the  roots  or 
the  juices  they  absorb.  In  planting  fruit  trees,  and  no  season 
can  be  better  tlian  just  when  the  leaf  begins  to  turn,  this  matter 
of  enticing  the  roots  to  the  surface  should  be  a  special  considera- 
tion. Collected  a  f^w  leaves  of  trees,  and  will  collect  more,  to 
throw  a  slight  cover  on  the  Vine-border  to  keep  the  heat  of 
the  summer  from  radiating  away.  Washed  the  glass,  woodwork, 
stages,  Ac.,  of  the  early  vinerv ;  pruned,  washed,  and  tied  up  the 
Vines  in  bundles,  to  be  out  of  the  way ;  and  fiUed.the  house  with 
PeJaigonioms  from  a  cold  {ot,  Verbraas,  HeHotoopes,  and  the 


tenderest  things  that  might  be  injured  from  damp  in  a  cold  pit. 
Swept  off  all  the  leaves  from  an  early  Peach- house,  and  syringed 
it  well  with  warm  water ;  at  about  160^  shutting  the  house  up. 
This  will  soften  all  dirt  and  help  to  settle  eggs  of  insects,  if  thera 
are  any,  and  will  wash  trees  and  trellis  the  fint  opportunity  ;  and, 
then  paint  the  trees  with  flowers  of  sulphur  and  clay.  ^The  Vines 
were  so  painted  after  being  well  washed  with  soap  and  water,  as 
some  traces  of  thrips  appeared  before  the  Grapes  were  all  out. 
The  lookuig  after,  harvested  fruit  of  hardy  kinds  is  too  much 
of  a  sinecure  with  us  this  season. 

FLOWEB  OABBBV. 

Houses  much  the  same  as  last  week.  Took  up  yesterday  a 
lot  more  QerammmBf  to  keep  if  possible  as  larger  plants  over  the 
winter.  Put  them  thickly,  in  the  meantime,  into  our  thatched 
Mushroom-shed,  the  half  of  which  is  now  over,  that  we  may  take 
them  out  as  we  find  time.  Have  dressed  some  Mangleai,  ouitinff 
off  the  most  of  the  shoots  and  nearly  all  the  leaves,  and 
cramming  some  thirty  plants  into  an  eight-inch  pot,  whera  thev 
will  remain  until  March  or  so.  Many  Scarlets  wiU  be  so  treatea, 
but  more  of  the  stems  left,  but  all  leaves  removed,  a  little  water 
be  given  to  the  bottom  of  them,  dry  soil  placed  on  the  surfacft, 
and  the  pots  or  boxes  stowed  away  under  stages,  Ac.  We  find 
an  old  brick  pit  useful  for  this  purpose.  The  plants  are  stripped 
of  all  their  leaves  and  the  soft  points  of  the  shoots,  the  ends  are 
dipped  in  charooal-dust  and  lime,  the  roots  are  packed  in  soil  as 
thick  pretty  we?l  as  faggots,  and  a  little  water  given  just  to 
moisten  the  roots  and  the  soil  about  them,  and  then  in  a  day  or 
two  8  inches  or  4  inches  of  dried  soil  and  burnt  earth  are  thrown 
over  that,  stems  and  all  together,  and  a  protection  from  frost  and 
air  in  fine  weather  is  all  they  require  until  the  middle  or  end  of 
March—when  breaking  buds  ul  over  they  must  be  taken  out 
find  thinned.  This  plan  will  only  apply  to  pretty  strong  grow- 
ing Scarlet  Geraniums,  all  the  variegated  ones  and  the  weaker 
kinds  will  do  better  under  a  stage,  or  in  a  loft  where  there  is  less 
chance  of  damping.  Of  course  all  young  plants  of  this  season's 
striking  must  be  kept  in  the  light  and  growing  all  the  winter. 
Placed  with  a  spade  a  little  euih  round  Dahlia  stems,  that  a 
sudden  frost  might  not  injure  the  main  buds  of  the  roots.  They 
are  still  in  full  bloom.— B.  F. 


TEADE  LISTS  EECEIVED. 

lAH  of  Plants  of  the  Fir  TVibe  Suitable  for  the  Climate  qf 
Great  Britain,  Cultivated  hy  Richard  Smith,  at  St.  John's,  Wor^ 
eester. — A  very  modest  title  for  a  publication  that  contains  more 
information  on  the  subject  of  Conifers  than  many  books.  It  is 
a  capital  catalogue  and  admirably  got  up. 

A  Cataiogue  of  Fansies  and  other  Flanis  Cultivated  ly  WiU 
liam  Dean,  Bradford  Nursery,  Shipley,  Yorkshire.— In  florista' 
flowers  generally  Mr.  Dean  is  well  known  as  a  ^eat  proficient ; 
but  in  Pansies,  more  particularly,  he  holds  a  high  place  among 
cultivaton.    His  is  the  best  catalogue  of  Pansies  we  have  seen. 

William  Chater's  List  ^  Superb  Double  HoUyhocJcs  and  Fan- 
sies.  Saffron  Walden, — Some  men  grow  specialities,  and  Mr. 
Chater*s  seems  to  be  Hollyhocks,  of  which  we  have  before  us  a 
list  of  his  newest  and  best  torts. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

•|i*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writera  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gkntleman."     By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.    AU 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  The 
Editors  of  the  *' Journal  of  MortieuUure,  ^c,"  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  F.C, 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  thom  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.    Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 
We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
vexy  special  circumstances. 
DiBLTTaA  spECTABiLis  VK  WiKTK*  {Edith).— To  maiipge* Dieljtra  in  the 
open  ground  U  only  to  let  It  alons  there  and  let  It  have  its  own  way.    Ours 
stood  Uft  winter  with  hardly  sn  inch  of  earth  over  the  orown  of  the  roots, 
and  in  April  and  May  they  were  in  fall  hloom,  fine  as  ever,  but  they  soon 
get  too  strong,  and  Febroary  is  the  best  time  to  part  them  at  the  roots. 
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JOTTENAIj  of  HOUTICULTiniB  AIO)  OOITAGK  aABBKNEB.  [  November  5, 1861. 


Aqvarivm  and  Ffimmar  (IT.  Jf,  J.).— We tlitak  you  may  eontrWe  th« 
franerynnd  aquariwin  Qietly«.  anil  ha^e  peB4«lou»  F«rna»  Ac.,  d»p«Bdiiiff 
from  the  roof«  To  give  yov  ««se  and  euccess  in  tbe  roatter  we  would 
recommend  a  double  glass  roof,  and  one  of  these  at  leant  to  be  Hartley's 
patent.  Either  a  brick-oeraeHt»d  tank,  or  a  wooden  one,  iiioh*amd*a-half 
boaitla,  would  suit  your  purpoe#.  The  wood  wevld  bo  bent  if  ;ou  intended 
half  of  the  tide  to  be  glaaa,  m  stout  squares  some  27  ozs.  to  Uie  foot  could 
be  let  in  with  thick  white  load  and  ^e  waterproof.  If  particular  on  the 
animal  part,  you  could  dlvkie  the  aquarium  kmsitudiaally  in  a  similar 
way.  It  is  quite  impossible  without  seeing  Ike  pit^  t9  entet  iate  m-j 
detwls  as  t«  the  eonstf  u?ticm, 

Hkating  a  Guf.enhocse  (A  Subscriber  near  ifai»cA/w<*r).— Unless,  ia- 
^uiries  are  sent  early  we  cannot  give  answers  in  the  first  Number,  as  that 
18  generally  made  up  a  skof  t  time  before  publishing.  If  there  is  no  uar- 
ticular  reason  why  the  chimney  should  be  at  the  end  opposite  the  fireplace 
w^  would  have  the  chimney  at  the  same  end  as  the  funwee.  We  would 
also  be  satisfied  with  two  tuee  instead  of  three,  as  it  woaki  draw  so  much 
betltf .  Instead,  too,  of  taking  the  flue  along  tke  hack  first,  we  would  croas 
the  end  from  the  furnace,  and  take  the  flue  along  close  ^  the  front  of 
stage,  and  then  return  it  to  the  chimnej.  If  strong  heat  Is  wanted,  build 
the  flue  with  brick  on  bed  for  2  yards  from  furnace.  Let  the  flue  have  a 
^ight  rise  all  round,  and  la  tumin g  have  a  eutvf  instead  of  a  square  (C  L^* 
Oet  strong  tiles  with  receptacles  for  water  for  covering,  and  you  will  have 
moisture  enough,  and  Imve  heat  enough  for  anythiug  if  the  furnace  ia  all 

CvLTUHE  OF  RHODOvsmaROif  fii>«wo»Tpi  (r/#r»«r«),"-Tkepe  ia  little 
pHohar  required  far  tbe  Rkododead]:cMS  ^gworthi,  escnpt  giving  k  good 
drainage,  plenty  of  water  in  summer,  aud.  If  the  place  is  at  all  cold,  pro- 
tecting it  in  a  cold  pit  or  cool  house  In  winter.  It  should  luive  plenty  of 
sun  when  growing  and  setting  its  bu4s.  We  feel  for  yea  betag  so  unfoar- 
tmnaiOk    Perhaps  yon  had  better  teU  Uf  bow  you  t«eAted }%, 

'WnrmiKo  Fvchbias  {L.  T.  f.).-^li  the  plaulf  are  larflo  fea^a  a  little  off 
t>be  p«ints  of  the  6lK>ots,  but  do  not  cut  back  uatU  they  begia  to  break  in 
spring.  Let  them  stand  in  tbe  pots.  If  the  floor  is  damp  the  pots  will 
need  Uttle  water.  In  warm  weather  open  tbe  window  te  r^ue*  the 
temperature  as  well  aa  admit  Ii«ht.  From  33**  to  i^"*  wUl  do  admirably. 
Fruue  to  tho  requisite  shape  when  the  buds  break  Ji  and  ^ben  baU  an  in4k 
long  shake  off  tbe  old  aoi\]^  repot,  and  water. 

^MAUTii'is  WAScaEWiNSKi,— Can  any  of  our  readers  oblige  us  by  aiiy 
particulars  of  the  history  of  this  AmarylUs  ? 

^BULiNo  OtBAvivn  ( TT.  6!.).— Tho  bloom  waa  al)  shed,  and  no  judg- 
meat  oculd  be  formed  ot  it, 

Pkivbt  Hssoii— GLEDrrscaxA  TRiAOASTaua  AKa  Boaanu  (F*  M.  #c.).-^ 
Toa  do  not  say  the  aiae  of  Ike  pkinta.  A  Uttle  rotten  dung  wiH  cause  the 
?tivet  to  grow  morip  freely.  If  well  rooted  we  would,  let  ajl  alone,  and  nip 
in  the  straggling  shoots  m  March,  and  again  in  June  or  July,  to  insure 
thickness  and  compactness.  OleditsehUi  triacaatkus,  Thr«o*tkaraed  Honey- 
leeuat,  faiv-aiised  tree;  bark  greyish-eoloaT,  when  old  parts  from  the  bole 
laterally  ;  spines  and  shoots  when  yoaag  purplish- otovd,  spiaea  often 
come  from  the  trunk  as  well  as  young  wood;  spines  simple  or  trifid; 
leaflets  linear,  oblong ;  pinnated  foliage ;  legumes  flattish,  broad,  many- 
seeded,  crooked,  and  ten  times  as  long  as  broad,  ftc.  Triacanthus  horrida 
is  a  synonyme  of  T.  siaenais.  Tbe  spines  are  stronger  than  the  one  above, 
simple  on  the  braacbea,  grouped  and  branched  ia  the  stems.  Leives 
bi-pjunate,  deciduous;  leaflets  ellh>tic,  notched  on  t^e  edges,  smooth, 
shining,  and  much  larger  than  any  other  sorts. 

ScALB  ON  A  Gardenia  ( Hector). ^The  plant  is  covered  with  brown  scale 
to  a  lamentable  extent.  Ton  oannot  do  better  than  wash  ii  wdl  with  aeap 
■fid  water.  If  that  is  tea  maek  tjronbla  imaoerae  (he  top,  or  syringe,  or 
sponge  it  with  glue  water  sUff  enough  to  make  the  fingers  adhere  together, 
f^nd  then  place  the  plant  for  three  or  four  days  In  the  shade.  Then  wash 
wen,  or  syringe  freely  with  water  at  1€0^.  Mueh  of  the  gHie  wiil  faU  off 
when  the  plant  is  weu  ahakftB  before  Toa  Jtuk.  After  Clpalstmaa  set  the 
plant  in  a  sweetly  fermenting  hotbed,  keep  the  pot  on  the  surface,  and  the 
ftimes  will,  if  copflned  about  the  plant,  soon  settle  any  scale  left. 

WiNTEHiKo  Calckolar,ia«  Oazania,  AND  PicoTEE  (i.  C.).— Yourthrec- 
light  frame,  24  inches  high  at  back  and  18  inches  at  ft<ont,  is  just  the  pkioe 
ft>r  storing  away  Calceolaria  eattinga,  which  may  be  pn^  w  about  2  inehes 
apart  each  way  la  a  b«d  o(  ordinary  garden  mould  and  road  sand,  the 
proportion  of  the  latter  being  quite  one-third,  Garanias  will  not  btar  a 
month's  confinement  so  well  as  Calceolarias,  if  we  should  have  eontiaued 
severe  weather  for  that  time,  that  it  would  be  advisaUe  to  h^ve  a  few  plants 
in  pots  or  pans  as  well  as  planted,  in  order  to  be  able  to  remove  them  into 
a  dwelling-house  or  some  other  dry  place,  and  be  sure  to  have  a  pan  of 
Calceolaria  amplexicaulis  to  remove  in  the  same  way.  Picotees  and  all 
ahrubby  Calceolariaa  wW  do  very  well  in  such  a  plajce.  We  have  several 
thousand  Calceolaria  cuttings  in  a  cold  pit,  with,  only  wooden  shutters  to 
ODver  them  with  ia  aevore  weather— no  lights,  and  yet  we  lose  very  few. 
In  aevere  winters  like  the  last  we  have  added  a  few  laurel  boughs  over  the 
muUers  as  well,  but  in  a  general  way  they  have  no  further  protection. 
Cuttings  of  Calceolarias  wiH  do  up  to  the  middle  or  evea  to  the  end  of 
]^ovember»  but  October  Is  better.  If  your  Picotees  are  alreafly  in  pots  let 
^em  keep  so;  but  i(  attached  to  the  plants  take  them  up,  and  plant  them 
in  the  bed.  Gazanias  will  most  likely  be  in  cutting-pots,  aad  n>ay  remain 
so  until  Pcbruary,  when  they  may  bo  repotted,  placed  in  hea^  aad  furnish 
abundance  of  ppring  cuttings.  And  if  old  plants  be  taken  up  they  had 
hetter  be  cut  back*  not  all  tbe  ahoots  stopped,  and,  b(  i;ig  potted,  kept  for 
a  like  purpoee.  They  will  endure  sqme  frost,  but  not  so  Queh  damp  and 
eonflned  air  as  the  Caloeolana. 

Wbiokla  BoflBA  Fatwnra  {Id0m).-<lt  yovr  plant  ia  affaiaat  a  wall  it 
oaakt  to  be  treated  the  se^ie  ae  a  Peaeh,  the  shoots  laid  in  during  summer, 
'  and  useless  oues  Qut  away ;  but  as  an  open  standard  or  bush  but  little 
cutting  is  wanted  except  to  check  any  unruly  growth.  The  san»e  remark 
applies  to  potted  plants  for  forcing.  We  have  the  plant  in  all  eapacities, 
and  only  out  those  against  a  wall,  which  bloom  abundantly :  and  unless  the 
shoots  be  very  long  and  coarse  we  would  riot  cut  them  back.  It  would  be 
better  to  cut  such  loose  ones  entirely  away,  and  train  in  those  of  moderate 
growth,  rather  than  shorten  any.  But  the  plant  ia  very  aeeonmodatiag, 
and  generally  flowers  weH  under  any  treatment. 

HsATTKo  Hot  WAxin  nv  Oas  (.??.  C.).— If  you  will  buy  "Greenhouses 
for  the  Many,"  whieh  you  can  We  from  onr  oflBoe  for  serea  sta^ips^  poet 
free,  you  will  find  full  particulars. 


.  MAvaAMTHA  (IT.  B.).^Th»Tt  k  no  aiieh  geava.  aiUl  the  «pecifie  aent 
you  iatend  we  cannot  decipher^ 

SowiKa  SrKaov;.A  piliieba  (^t/^).^Spargula  pili(icra  to  ba  a-^wn  to 
April.  The  wouUexi  pact  et  of  it  on  sale  will  do  more  than  yon  r^uire .  If 
your  soil  ia  stiff  clay  it  ^ill  do  capitally ;  if  tt  is  not,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  kind  of  Bpergula,  bat  try  one  of  the  British  apeoiM. 

Transplantino  Everorekns  (A.  M.  5.).— No  time  is  so  good  as  the  end 
of  October  and  very  early  in  2(0ff^amb«r. 

Heating  GaaannovsE  {J.  it  i>.).-*We  think  that  RiddeU'a  patent  boiler 
will  answer  placed  as  you  state. 

Tub  Ou»  Yellow  Rose  {A  ir«//-»w*«r).^It  is  the  old  yellaw  Rosai 
which  no  art  can  bloom  where  the  soil  does  not  suit  it,^  and  where  it  does 
suit  it  no  hardship  can  keep  it  from  blooming  splendidly.  It  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  Briar,  and  common  country  lolkscan  hardly  get  it  from  buddinf. 
9at  if  you  will  do  as  we  oaoe  did,  yen  will  not  oaly  save  every  bud,  bd 
run  the  chanoe  of  blooming  this  old  f  ivouriie  as  freely  as  the  newer  raco. 
Take  young  healthy  plants  of  the  Dog  Rose,  and  bud  (hem  dose  to  tbe 
ground  with  buds  of  the  Persian  yallow  Rose,  wbM^  la  also  a  Briar,  bal 
wi4l  take  well  oa  the  hedge  Dog  Riose,  and  next  year,  or  that  sa«e 
autumn^  bud  the  old  yellow  Rose  also  low  down  on  the  Persian,  and  it 
wiH  grow  that  way  much  better  than  on  its  own  roots ;  but  our  plants  done 
that  way  passed  to  other  hands,  and  we  heard  ao  nbpre  of  them,  bat  we 
reoommend  tha  plan  atrongljr. 

Paun  OootEBBaKT  TxKaa  (C  Il.)4-f-Any  of  tiMnaroai^rinfii  wkioadfw 
tise  in  onr  journal  can  supply  thenv 

ArPLs  Tb£«8  fob  a  Shall  Garden  (Gf.  ^.  £.),irr  We  presume  yon  wait 
dessert  sorts,  and  therefore  recommend  you  Kerry  Pippin,  Cox's  Orsnge 
Pippin,  and  Golden  Russet.  There  are  no  particular  dli^ions  required  ii 
planting  them  ftuther  than  do  aot  plant  theo:i  toA  deep,  and  do  not  maaoM 
them  too  richly^  provided  your  soil  is  at  aU  good.. 

QoosfBKBRT  Avn  CtrBUAKT  BuDs  Dkstboted  v%  BuDf  (J)).— Yonr  cast 
Is  unfortunately  only  ono  of  many  such,  and  we  fear  yon  have  already 
exhausted  our  list  of  preventives ;  and  aa  you  aay  the  bird*  have  alresdjr 
begun  this  depredation  you  must  be  a  greater  saflerer  than  the  generally  ef 
grewers  in  other  distrioti.  In  our  own  eaae  our  Pear  trees  suffer  very  xaaulk 
during  the  winter,  some  good  standard  trees  being  much  deformed  lo  essm- 
quencc.  But  our  Cunants  and  Gooseberries  are  all  picked  out  at  one  par- 
ticular time  (the  early  part  of  February  generally),  and  the  evil  seems  to  be 
done  in  spite  of  vigilant  watching  at  the  time.  In  Kent,  where  l*rge 
quantities  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  grown  for  the  London  martcet  a 
man  is  sent  round  with  a  gun  at  the  time  the  evil  iseotpected,  and  continuhig 
this  for  about  a  week  the  evil  is  in  some  degree  lessened.  But  the  damage 
to  Gooseberries  is  not  confined  to  the  pMtlag  oa*  of  the  buds ;  but  afl«  the 
trees  are  ia  hkK>ia  the  nUechl«?oua  impa  of  the  ieathemd  tribe  viaU  the  ^ecs 
again  ftpd  bi^  the  flower  part  off,  severing  it  generally  across  ^e  smtU 
embrvo  fhjlt  This  mischief  is  often  done  In  «uoh  a  wholesale  manner  u  to 
completely  or  nearly  to  destroy  a  crop.  Wagiafr  war  af  iasfc  the  birds  weiM 
be  BBore  d^teimiinedly  earried  oa  were  it  not  bQ^andvby'QBAe^pttlMs  m^ 
their  anpearance,  and  these  mischievous  depredators beoome  uscfhl  auxilisTlM. 
When  the  picking  of  the  buds  only  ccmmenoes  in  February  It  isbc't  not  to 
put  up  any  scareerowa,  threads  of  ooltoa,  daatlngsof  Hme  or  other  piwaattftft 
tin  that  Umo,  and  tbey  wiU  not  eot  aeeoatomed  toita  apn-daaaoeena  ifopMir 
until  the  buda  be  safe.  A  friend  of  ours  in  Qerta  used  to  coaHuence  tjigg  w 
the  branches  of  his  young  Currant  and  Gooseberry  trees  hifo  a  close  bnnw 
like  a  small  faggot,  and  Ie|  them  continue  tliis  way  antR  the  hudi  weft 
expanded ;  aad  the  trcea  by  being  ae^attomed  t»  b»  iMk  ap  yaaf  after  jm 
in  such  a  way  did  not  present  so  much  resistance  aainlgbt  bo  expected.  «b4 
by  exercising  a  diligent  look-out  at  the  time  he  generally  saved  then. 
Perhaps  some  correspondent  will  kindly  ftemish  us  with  a  betler  remedy  fcr 
thla  evil,  whieh  has  certainly  grown  to  an  alanaing  :tength  ia  the  kol  IMlr 
yeara— many  growers  in  Kent  having  ceased  growing  all  Gooseberries  bat • 
small  rough  yellow  one,  which  is  very  ftill  of  prickles,  and  less  likely  to  1* 
infested  by  birds  than  the  other  kinds.  But  it  la  not  entirely  a  prereafiTCv 
fbr  where  no  othftr  iiind  ia  grown  they>  attack  thin  eoo;  that  soaM  cb«4^ 
easy,  and  effieient  remedy  for  an  evi,!,  whk^i,  ii  increa  lug  at  the  rate  it  bM 
latterly  done,  niil  be  a  national  misfortune^,  will  be  a  boon  to  the  hor^icultori) 
world. 

FnuTT  TaxEs  fo»  Wales  fA  Small  J>i»'mer).~The  fbflowfng  wW  aU  *> 
,a^  standards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dolg^ly.  Appisa^^S  DovcauiMW 
Quarreaden,  2  Kerry  Pippin,  2.  Golden  Russai,  2  tto^esivdH  2  Ulanx  CeMlb 
and  2  Northern  Greening.  Pears.— 2.  Williams'  Bon  Chretien.  2  Looiit 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  2  Thompsons,  2  Marie  Louise,  2  lCnIgh**s  Monarch,  2  Jose- 
phine de  Malines.  Plvms.— 1  Early  Orleaas,  1  Yictoria,  I  Prinee  ofWaleik 
CnsRBiES.->I  MaydolKc.  1  Bigarreao,  1  Kent  ah.  The  foHowiag  wiU  do  fir 
the  walls  r— Pears.  —1  Marie  Louise,  1  Winter  Nelis.  PLUMa.— 1  Qxe^fi  Q»9^ 
1  Coe's  Golden  Drop.    Chebbies.— 1  Black  Tartarian,  1  Elton. 

Calciolabia  Culture  {A  Ytntn^  J^-^'aner).— Although  the  Calceolaria 
will  bear  ahnoat  any  amount  ot  cold  that  falls  short  of  freezing,  it  is  perkips 
one  of  the  most  impatient  of  changes  of  any  plant  we  have ;  and  the  hUbV 
cultivated  varieties  in  the  herbaceous  way  are  certainly  so  very  delicate  mc 
liable  to  many  miriiapf,  that  it  ia  not  every  cuMvatmr  ^at  aaceoe^  wHI 
them.  A  temperature  not  exceeding  40*^  suj^  them  vei7  well  in  the  ds^ 
winter  months^  only  tlif  y  must  have  all  the  light  they  can,  and  be  Ik^ 
free  from  cold  draughts,  and  as  the  pots  fill  with  roots  repot  them.  The 
compost  you  mention— peat,  leaf  mould,  and  yellow  loam,  ought  to  pov 
them  w^  But  one  of  the  moat  kurtfal  thiags  to  them  is  spring  walM 
partaking  of  chalk  or  lime,  this  ia  almost  death  to  the  Calceolaria.  Use, 
therefore,  only  rain  water;  and  as  the  spring  advances  give  them  more 
room,  still  keeping  them  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  free  ft-om  cold  draa^rta 
A  cold  frame  will  do  very  well  up  to  tbe  tima  of  running  up  to  flow^,  aftcf 
which  they  may  be  set  in  a  greenhouse ;  but  when  there  be  su'O  not  te 
place  them  In  the  line  of  the  ventilating  openings— rather  let  the  Calceolsrla 
be  below  that,  and  with  an  occasional  dose  of  liquid  maaare  not  too  stroogt 
we  have  no  doubt  but  you  will  be  rewMded  with  a  good  display.  A  partW 
sliading,  if  the  weather  is  very  hot  before  coming  Into  flower,  will  bebencfld^ 
and  when  they  are  in  flower  this  must  of  course  be  continued.        / 

Mushrooms  Grown  bt  the  Fbekch  Plak  (C.  Jf.).— Unfertunately,  "W 
are  not  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  details  of  this  plan  to  apeak  w** 
anything  like  confldence  on  its  general  applicability  to  caaea  like  yoaiSk  M 
the  Muibroom  ia  somewhat  capricious  in  tta  war,  and  possibly  may  refbaeit 
grow  the  next  time  it  be  tried  on  the  new>flMnioncd  plan,  for  one  or  ti^ 
conditions  are  at  aH  tbnea  neeeseary  Uh  ininro  Mioee8a->the  flnft  beiofT  V^ 
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9ftWn,  and  aecondly  a  fto6d  1ne£ilin  Ihd  nailbra  Mnditfon  -dl  <he  YMtt^riil 
In  which  they  are  grown  1b,  And  Vhethet  fh6  UtOAtlon  be  on  the  itToiindfen 
«  akeli;  or  anywhere  else,  gneeem  tti  a  getteml  incy  lAay  be  predfetpd.  But 
yoa  witl  kq  an  article  hy  Sit.  fCotnOhVh  Utt^foom  grolHfiK,  »hWli  ^^fll, 
|>erbaiMk,  meet  yonr  ease. 

WttrvniKo  Bki>i>I»q  Piamt*  »  ii  Vorear  iA  X«dj/).— Ton  akd  Xke 
fard^MT  may  oae  ^e  Ttkecy  4br  tlie  beddteA  plants,  we  RH  «Tory  tuoh 
utocn  ak  flwm  «•  the  Mrti  is  est  and  the  Vines  hare  "been  iHtued.  The 
Mdbict>lM>^  ""^  Iw^  weH  at  frooi  S8«  to  4k^  «ay  40°;  and  the  Vines 
wUl  not  «ai%  an  Ifett:  betere  Iheir  ttme  If  you  do  not  go  higher  thAn  that. 
Wkefe  yoa  beifln  to  fbH^,  the  hardiest  plants  alieiiid  be  taken  oat— say  into 
tteaeooM  houae,  and  the  Imrdieat  there  be  sheltered  eat  of  doors  sdniewhere 
«lae.  SotcU  |Aat«9,  pita,,ko«Ma»  w4iere  Vines,  l^eachfa,  Pig^  Ac>  «re  grown 
•bd  are  heat  is  ased,  ure  cram  witli  plants  aU  winter.  Feadh  Irctes,  how> 
«i«r,  nrhda  A^rest  s^enM  not  be  above  40<>  wOh  fire  heat,  bnt  that  Would  bo 
Mgh  ttioMgh  M-  allbeddfbg  plalitaw 

Navks  o'T  PLiom   (9.  fttiuHt).^,  HMADnttis  pahnatas   ^  Gyi— > 

ETna  tufs ;    8,    EMyMllb   peaMfrtiHWi ;    <*  tttedhnaln    iBt*rmedhim. 
'.  A).-l>ftnrtteftirtla1»^eMtiiWi«»s.mftaitti»ytai<t,soa^^ 
Id  winter  out  <^66ori,lh  ««Mm*«aplsMM»>  b«lt  uetilo  be  «hustti  ^^ 


fLOWCH    SHO¥rS    F04I   IMU 

NoTSXBKB  6th  and  7th.    Rotal  Hosticvlttral  Soennr.    <FMi  nad 

Chrysantheninms.)     Oarden  Superintendent^  O.  Eyles. 
KoTBM BJtn  19th  <ind  IStb.    Stoke  NKWiNOTOif  Cbrtsamtremck  Socixtt. 

&c.,  W.  T.  Howe. 
NoTXMBKa  Utb  and  15lh»    C&ts-r^  P«Wi«&    (Chrysanthemum  Show.) 

vSrc,  W.  Houghton. 
•2f«B. — Secf'etarim  of  SodetUt  intending  (b  aivertiae  in  our  colummB  will 

okiige  ue  Uy  eendinff  an  ear^  inttmatiok  ^ft^eir  exhibition  daye. 


WOVJXKf,  3EE,  and  XOVftSHOLB  OHAONICLfi. 


CEYi>TAL  PAUlCK  POIJLTllY  SHOW. 

PorLTBY  erents  thicken  as  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year.  We 
iMve  sosrcely  ren)!nde4  our  readers  that  the  entries  for  Biraitng- 
hmm  are  ftbout  to  cloee,  when  we  are  made  aware  by  ow*  tnefuo* 
fiAnda  that  it  is  our  duty  to  do  the  -Bame  for  tlie  Crystal  Palace. 
lEh»  Winter  Show  ia»t  year  was  euch  a  decided  success,  and  the 
iaAax  of  -company  so  great,  -that  it  is  decided  again  to  hold  it 
<«liiniig  llie  London  Cattle  Show.  We  do  not  wonder  that  our 
•«o«ntry  (nends  avail  themeelves  of  the  opportuaitjr  of  a  trip  out 
.«f  London  to  gt  t  a  breatih  of  fresh  air,  and  that  tor  a  time  they 
mte  giad  to  exchange  the  close  atmosphere  and  more  than 
'crowded  stalls  of  B^er  Street  f<xr  the  luxury  of  elbow  room 
and  an  open  spade  at  Sydenham.  If  we  add  to  this  the  varied 
attractions  of  the  place,  we  think  we  are  justified  in  expecting 
that  this  year  there  will  be  a  still  larger  attendance. 

It  has,  however,  fresh  claiAs  oti  afuiateurs,  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
fiongkton,  the  indelstigable  Seci>etory,  has  mode  soote  alterations 
IQ  Ihe  ^nse  sheet.  They  huve  been  suggested  to  him  by  ex- 
iubitrnv,  and  he  has  -ai  onoe  adopted  thom.  The  first  will  be 
apptowd  by  aU.  It  is  Ihe  addition  of  another  prise  to  those 
previoinly  givon  to  Ch^rao  Bantams.  This  is  smoh  a  growing 
\do9a,  both  'in  numbers  And  po!puhMily^  that  the  increase  was  not 
wsXy  eailed  i^st  here,  bat  Irill  have  to  be  adopted  every  where. 

A  BOW  «)as3  is  added  to  t^  Pigeon  list,  and  there  is  a  special 
•weepetakeB  for  Gome  Ck>okSk  Mony  ehtries  are  expected  in  this 
last;,  as  thei^  is  not  one  at  Biitmi^hom.  We  have  learned  to 
«oe  the  CTn^^thl  Palaee  €how  as  poi't  of  the  winter  exhibidons. 
'^^  to«thfieid  we«4i  makes  every  one  talk  of  stock,  l^he  country- 
■Mn  r«t«ros  im  December  the  visit  the  cockney  jpaid  him  4n 
▲ogust.  The  merits  of  fat  beasts,  the  weight  of  ewedes  per 
•ore  or  of  a  single  mangold  ro^^  the  exp^ments  tried  in 
^rftoning-Hdl  Ymvm  iheir  share  of  attention,  ond  fumi^h  oonver- 
IwtioB  in  houses  where  sueh  topics  ore  seldom  heard  at  other 
tiBMo.  JllthaMgh  tiie  cockney  speokh  focj  guofdedly  when  he 
«it8  «iie  weight  of  •  bollock,  ond  is  content  to  give  his  opinion 
9&  ihe  morite  of  a  sheep  without  handling,  lest  awkwardness  in 
the  operation  siieukl  bAioy  ignoraneei  yet  whoa  it  oowos  to 
•poctkry  osaay  ore  oradts,  and  can  dis6ourse  right  learnedly  on 
^ktt  vatiotM  points  and  merits  of  the  birds.  Here  the  oountry- 
IMB  are  oi  wmlt.  It  is  uafortuaately  true  that  to  moit  of  them 
s  fowl  is  o  fowl.  The  oookaey  otm  also  give  an  opinion  about 
lyyots.  He  can  seev^ie^Ml*  turnips  and  msngold  aie  synMnetrical. 
&o  oon  jndge  of  thev  Weight,  and  he  oan  detect  if  holes  and 
iMqoohtiee  ore  afiistnoafly  filled  up  with  dav.  We  will,  there- 
fore, hope  vooknisB  will  support  the  Metropolitan  Poultry  Show, 
Air  ouoh  that  held  ai  iho  Crystal  Palace  must  be  considered. 
XiOnclon  affords  no  plooe  ouitable  for  suoh  an  exhibition,  and  its 
•abobitoota  should  be  fhankfol  not  only  for  the  treat  itself,  but 
4fft  the  tsnqptatM  it  affbrds  them  of  learing  the  smoke  for  ob 


hocir  «r  %w«,  of  MfreAiDg  the  \^  imd  snft^^ii^  tha  ndmif 
whilB  they  M«  iBdHlglng  o  hoMy  whkh  itewo  its  iiiyiy  «iOte 
every  day* 

WHO  BOUGHT   MY  PEN  OF  FOWLS? 

At  thelalH  Orystlkl  IhhJo/b  AoW  for  dhAAelu  t  ^tered  a  ^n 
•f  Eartridge  Coehuis,  pkoing  the  price  of  £21  upon  them,  which 
I  thought  would  havB  prevented  them  beitig  claimed.  They 
«o6k  the  AMt  pritei  ond,  UnfMrtanotely  lor  ine,  Were  purchased 
Aroto  the  flooritory»  who  in  due  time  inlormed  me  of  the  sale. 
I  oftor words  Wrote  to  Mil\  Houghton,  asking  to  he  hiformod 
who  the  parohoaor  wfw.  fi^e  very  politeff  answered  mv  note, 
bilt  ilMd  ho  hod  been  reqassted  to  kee^  the  name  a  secret.  He 
promised^  k<m«ver,  to  write  %o  the  party,  and  ask  permission  to 
mlbnn  ooe.  1  hove  oiace  received  a  second  nota^  saying  he  was 
ba  «e  oecoont  lo  «Uvulge  tlie  aome  of  the  buyer. 

Mie6  the  O^staA  Paiooe  Exhibition  theM  same  hirds  hove 
bMH  ohowB  three  t>r  four  timeS)  ond  entered  as  bred  hj  tke 
pMk-ty  now  exhtbitiBg  them% 

There  ore  many  reasons  wliy  this  unfidr  praetioe  should  he 
disallowed ;  but  to  oftyself  and  oUior  breeders,  who  ha^^  toWi 
Ob  iMich  poiai  to  improve  this  very  beautiful  and  useful  breed, 
the  •«•  great  olyection  »  ihe  possibility  of  haying  back  under 
4  fMse  rspreseutation  the  same  strain  fot  the  purpose  of  breed- 
ing and,  OS  you  wcJl  kaow,  so  iiyurthg  jour  whole  produce  for 
at  kost  o»e  seoson> 

Would  you  pliase  give  «»  your  o|^biion  as  to  my  b*ing  able 
to  insist  upon  Mrw  Hough toag^Ving  up  the  name  of  ihe  \>u*- 
ehltsen,  os  ahy  other  agent  selling  on  ooumiission  any  article 
vtoiikl  be  obliged  to  do  if  required  P  1  doubt  not,  from  your 
"disinterested  positiou,  and  Uie  opinion  enteiiained  of  you  by 
oU  pou^.Hky  ^moiirs^  you  will  be  oble4o  oWin  for  me  the  iufor- 
■lation  I  require  ia  o  more  satidbotory  monner  thato  I  haiw 
mysel&^KsGUi  ICuooBOV^  LiverpooL 

[The  t^^  q«Mtimi  is^if  any  tme  pi^  u  t>rioe  upon  his  )peQ 
of  fbwls  ift  ft  pduhty  exhibition,  tfud^  betag  sold  at  that  pnet, 
he  obtains  thfe  money,  has  he  oby  right  %o  he  t(^d  who  bought 
them  P  We  think  he  has  not^  aniy  Utibre  than  he  would  bo  un- 
titled to  demtfnd  the  name  of  the  putvbasor  of  his  cattle  it  a 
fair,  ^e  might  redifte  to  sell  VHoftess  liio  parohaser*s  naUii  wae 
previously  imphfted ;  but  havmg  sold  flaa  loc^f ed  the  mtANiy 
he  has  no  right  to  the  information  afterwards. 

It  is  <}uit6  Mother  oifeumstmioe  the  p«AvhaselT  tehihflting 
the  bii^s  as  busd  by  himself.  This  is  stn  untruth  that  might 
cause  the  injuir  Mr.  Musgrove  points  ottt,  and  We  should  hare 
no  hesitation,  if  the  case  were  our  ow«h  ia  stating  publicly  Vhat 
the  birds  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Z^  were  mot  bred  by  him,  but  by 
ourselvee.  HoweV6^  we  are  not  uware  th»t  (t  is  usual  to  otaie 
who  bred  the  hirds  exhibited^  und  the  WSire  Ihct  of  A.  Z. 
exhibiting  birds  does  not  prove  ihift  he  ikhns  to  haVi  llted 
them.~]&3.  J.  OF  H.] 


BEONCHITIS  IN  FOWLS. 

I;  sttA^L  thawk  you  to  inform  mo  the  best  treatment  fdr  a 
DofkiMg  «jek  ubout  eighteiA  uiOriths  oWv  He  bos  evidently 
been  attacked  with  btohchitis  ftUd  ffeVW.  ^etreaitnent  I  hhVe 
givea  hhn  is  us  follows  <— -On  oewariitmg  him  from  thi  hens 
which  are  k^t  hi  a  enpA  yw6^  I  had  him  do*ed  with  oafctdr 
oil  daily  for  a  we^,and  elterbalty  mbbed  his  tfatoat  witli  Ipll-its 
off  turpentinU^  which  reheved  his  breathing,  ^is  appetite  never 
failed,  but  I  reduced  him  from  OitU  tO  boiM  )-ice,  sopped  brsoid, 
and  meal  in  Watear.  Gufe  hidi  twenty  «f  water,  occafttiMblly 
putting  u  AioH  pieee  of  iron  or  nail  into  the  water  ha  he  Was 
and  is  still  momting.  I  also  appUed  myrrh  oud  borax  to  the 
month;  and  although  the  bird  is  better  he  wpver  cfows,  Und 
formerly  he  could  be  heard  a  quarter  of  a  mile  oSi,  he  was  so  fine 
and  vttyyng  a  hitd.-^^A.  M.  R» 

[Your  treatment  is  quite  correct  so  far  as  the  castor  oil  is  Wn- 
cemed.  The  bird  would  have  done  better  without  the  rioe%  The 
oil  must  be  continued  as  mat  he  ivqtrit^,  not  less  oft^n  than 
three  times  per  week.  CKve  twice  evei^  day  stale  bi'ead  6te«|3ed 
in  strong  ale,  and  rub  the  throat  witli  otHUg  oamphor  c^tmeat. 
^evet  feed  on  Hc^2 


Two  Peizfs  for  CoC^iii*-Cst^A.OhK*fe!rft  a*  Tin-  BtBM««o- 
HAM  Show.— It  is  proposed  to  have  separate  fwe^pstikos,  With 
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first  and  second  prizes,  for  Buff,  Partridge,  and  White  varieties. 
Sabsoription  one  guinea,  entries  to  dose  Nov.  26th.  Further 
information  -will  be  given  by  Mr.  0.  Felton,  Erdington. 


COLLUSTGHAM  POULTEY  SHOW. 

This  flourishing  Show  came  off  with  its  usual  amount  of 
success  during  the  past  week.  The  poultry,  although  not  many 
above  100  pens  in  number,  included  some  of  the  best  birds  in 
the  kingdom.  Several  of  the  young  birds  are  destined  to  hold 
their  own  in  the  large  shows  to  which  thsy  will  be  forwarded. 

The  Dorkingg  of  Mr.  Dolby  are  already  known  as  winners  at 
all  the  great  shows.  The  Silver  Grey  chickens  he  exhibited  at 
Collingham  are  extraordinary  for  their  size  and  colour. 

Situated  in  the  midst  of  numerous  Game  breeders,  the  character 
of  the  fowls  shown  in  that  variety  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
quite  first-rate.  We  were  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Swift*s  Black 
Beds.  The  Brown  Bed  Oame  Bantama  of  the  same  exhibitor 
were  very  good ;  and  the  Single  Game  Bantam  cock  of  Mr. 
Camm,  a  Black  Bed,  was  one  of  the  smartest  and  most  perfect 
birds  that  have  been  exhibited  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Dolby's  Toulouse  Oee*e  were  especially  heavy,  and  the 
prize  Cambridge  Turkeys  of  Mr.  Smith  were  truly  magnificent. 

In  Pigeons  there  was  a  good  display  of  over  80  pens,  includ- 
ing many  really  first-rate  specimens.  In  Powters  and  Carriers, 
however,  the  Show  was  poor,  the  best  pen  in  each  class  being 
disqualified,  from  contaming  a  deformed  bird.  In  the  Short- 
£aoed  Tumblers  there  was  an  unusually  good  collection.  We 
may  especially  indicate  a  good  pair  of  Yellow  Balds  of  Mr. 
Hires,  and  the  prize  pens  of  Messrs.  Oates  and  J.  Percival.  Barbs' 
were  a  truly  good  class.  Mr.  Jones*  second-prize  pen  contained 
the  best  pair  of  Turn-crowned  we  have  seen,  the  cock  being  the 
broadest-skulled  bird  that  ever  came  under  our  notice.  The 
dass  of  Owls  included  a  very  good  pair  of  small  whites,  and  a 
pair  of  imported  blacks  of  the  same  character,  but  the  presence 
of  some  white  feathers  in  the  hen  prevented  their  being  more 
than  highly  commended.  The  Trumpeters  were  good — Mr. 
Oates  holding  his  own  with  his  well-known  whites.  The  Fan- 
tails  were  an  extraordinarily  good  class,  there  being  at  least  seven 
or  eight  pens  deserving  of  prizes.  The  extra  variety  class  was 
well  filled,  the  prizes  going  to  Magpies,  Priests,  Bunts,  and 
Frillbacks. 

The  whole  of  the  birds  were  on  their  way  to  their  respective 
owners  by  the  train  leaving  at  eight  in  the  evening  of  the  day 
on  which  the  Show  closed. 

The  following  is  the  prize  list : — 

Spamish.— First  and  Third,  Lord  £.  Hill.  8eoond»  J.  W.  George,  Beeston 
Padge,  Notto.    Highly  Commended,  T.  Wood,  Boythorpe  House ;  J.  SI 

«    .       ,  „        ..-_..      -jgtonOld 

Bcona.    w.  rraiov.    uiroiT  uommenaea.  j.  Hmiin:    -^    "     '^    ' 
Qzton. 

Cocbiit-Chira  (Cinnamon  and  Baff).~Fir8t,  P.  W.  Browne,  Ball  Bridge 
Crick.    Second  and  Third,  J.  ^taley. 

Cochin-china  (any  colour).— First,  W.  Dolby.  Second  and  Third,  J. 
Staley. 

Game  (Black-breasted  and  other  Red8].~Fir8t,  R.  Swift,  Southwell. 
Second,  J.  Staniland.  Commended,  J.  Bradwell,  Southwell ;  J.  Wilders, 
naar  Grantham.  Chickens^—Yittiy  B.  Swift  Second,  O.  Blyton,  Swinderby. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Staniland.  Commended,  W.  Marshall,  Souti^  Col- 
lingham ;  H.  Mantel,  Cbllingham. 

Gamk  (Dnckwing  and  other  Greys  and  Blues).— First,  R.  SwifL  Second, 
J.  Bradwell.    Chicken t.—YixtIt  R.  Swift    Second,  O.  Staley. 

Gamk  (White  and  Pile),— First  and  Second,  J.  Camm.  Commended,  J. 
Wllderi.    CAicJrtffi*.— First,  J.  Wilders.    Second,  J.  Camm. 

Hambxjrohs  (Gold  or  SilTer-spangled).— Flrat,  J.  Key,  Famsflold. 
Second,  J.  Camm.    Third,  T.  Drabble,  Winkboume. 

HAMBUEOHscGolden-penciUed).— FirttjW.Weightman,  Newark.  Second, 
S.  Cliffe,  Spring  Qardena,  Grantham. 

Hambubobs  (Silrer-penciUed).— First  and  Second,  W.  Spalford,  Ozton. 

POLANDS.— Priae,  Rer.  S.  R.  Hole.    Commended,  Miss  sitaley. 

Bakm-door  Fowls.— First  and  Second,  W.  Wright,  Collingham.  Third, 
J.  Staley. 

Gold  or  SiLvnt-LAOBD.— Prize,  J.  Bradwell. 

Bamtams  (Black).— First,  J.  Bradwell.  Second,  J.  Staley.  Highly  Com*. 
mended,  Rer.  S.  R.  Hole. 

Bamtams  (Game).— First,  R.  Swift  Second,  R.  Hawkesley.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  CaoHn. 

Bamtams  fAny  other  Tariety].— Prise,  Miss  Staley. 

DvcKs  (White  Aylesbury).- First  and  Becond,  W.  L  " 

Dvcxs  (Rouen).- First,  Lord  £.  Hill.    Second.  R. 
well.    Highly  Commended,  J.  BradweU. 


DoRKiMG  (any  colour).— First  and  Second,  W.  Dolby,  Svston  Old  Hall. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Camm,  Famsaeld ;  Lord  E.  Uill.  Chiekens.—YrthX^ 
and  Second,  W.  Dolby.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Smith;    W.  SptfTord, 


Hawkesley,  South- 


Ducks  (Any  other  Variety).— First,  R.  J.  Cooper,  Collingham.  Second, 
Lord  £.  HiiL    Highly  Commended,  W.  Wright ;  S.  Sneap. 

Geesr.    Prise  W.Dolby. 

TuBKKTs  (Black  Norfolk).— Priae,  F.  Houghton,  West  Thorpe. 

TvBX£T8  (Any  other  Variety).— Prise,  J.  Smith. 

Qamb  Cocks  (any  colour).- First,  R.  Swift.  Second,  W.  H.  Swann, 
Farnsfleld.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Camm. 


Game  Bamtam  Cocks  (any  colour).  — First,  J.  Camm.  Second,  R* 
Hawkesley.    Highly  Commended,  R.  Swift;  J.  Camm. 

Pigeons.— Corricr*.— First  and  Second,  A.  L.  Silvwter,  54,  St  PtuTs 
Square,  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Child.  Potrfera— First, H. 
Simpson,  Newark.  Second,  P.  H.  Jones.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Gurdly. 
Almond  Tumblers.— YinX  and  Second,  A.  L.  Silvester.  Commended,  J. 
Percival;  H.  Child.  Short-faced  i^o«/«f.— First,  Mr.  Oates,  Besthorpe. 
Second,  J.  W.  Edge.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Yardley.  Short-faced 
Bald*  and  Bearda.—Fini,  T.  Hives,  Cotgrave  (Balds).  Second,  J.  Perci- 
val. Commended,  W.  Child  ;  T.  Hives.  Bhort-faeed  JSimbier*  (Any other 
Variety).— First,  J.  Percival  (Red).  Second,  Mrs.  Oates  (Black).  Cose. 
mended,  P.  H.  Jones.  jBar6«.— First  and  Second,  P.  H.  Jones.  Hi|^ 
Commended,  A.  L.  Silvester.  JacoMn*.— First,  T.  EUrington,  Woodmantej. 
Second,  W.  H.  C.  Oates  (Red).  Highly  Commended,  T.  Ellrington.  Owk 
—First,  J.  Percival.  Second,  R.  Swift.  Very  Highly  Coinmen4ed,  Miit 
Domenichetti,  Besthorpe.  TV  umpeters.—Tint  and  Second,  W.  H.  C  Oalw. 
Highly  Commended,  R.  Swift ;  J.  C.  Brierley.  Turbiti—Titst,  E.  A.  Har- 
grove. Second,  W.  H.  C.  Oates.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Percival ;  H. 
Child.  Pan/atTs.- First,  T.  Ellrington.  Second,  F.  Else,  Westboune 
Grove,  Bayswater.  Highly  Commended.  H.  Yardley.  iyTuns.- First,  J.  C 
Brierley.    Second,  J.  W.  Edge.    Commended,  F.  Else. 

Amy  other  Variety.— First,  J.  C.  Brierley  (Magpies).  Second,  H. 
Child.  Third,  R.  Swift  (Priests).  Fourth,  £.  A.  Hargrove.  Commended, 
J.  Percival  (Starlings). 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  Challoner  for  Poultry,  and  Mr.  Teget- 
meier  for  Pigeons. 


DISEASED  SWAN. 

Since  moulting  one  of  mj  Swans  has  hecome  very  thin.  The 
new  feathers  do  not  grow,  so  that  it  is  partially  naked ;  it  scarcely 
goes  into  the  water,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  great  deal  of  irri* 
tation  about  its  whole  body,  which  it  is  almost  constantl/ 
pecking  and  working  with  its  bill.  On  the  under  side  of  the 
beak  there  is  a  swelling  half  the  size  of  a  walnut.  It  has  beeo 
in  this  sick  state  a  fortnight.  Previously  to  this  it  kept  in  the 
orchard,  and  fed  largely,  if  not  entirely,  on  apples. — A  Sub- 

SCBIBEB. 

[There  is  unquestionably  much  irritation  about  your  Swan, 
and,  if  it  continues  to  lose  flesh,  it  will  die.  The  fevered  state 
of  body  prevents  the  healthy  formation  of  feathers,  the  atobi 
dry  up  in  the  skin,  and  henoe  the  conitant  pecking.  All  jon 
can  do  is  to  confine  the  bird,  and  to  fSeed  on  oatmeal  mixed  witii 
a  few  whole  oats.  The  way  to  induce  the  the  bird  to  feed  ia,  to 
put  a  large  thick  sod  of  grass  in  a  deep  vessel,  to  co?er  it  pw- 
tially  with  gravel,  to  put  the  meal  and  oati  on  the  top  of  thu» 
and  then  to  fill  with  water,  which  should  be  carefully  poured  in^ 
and  remain  clear  that  the  Swan  may  see  the  grass  at  the  bottoiL] 


UNITING  BEES. 


I  AH  glad  to  see  the  subject  of  uniting  bees,  referred  to  in  tout 
Journal,  October  22nd,  page  78,  by  "  A  Bknfbewbhibx  Bii* 
KEEFBB,"  and  I  do  hope  he  will  he  obliging  enough  to  fulfil  hit 
promise  by  referring  to  the  subject  more  fully  at  a  future  time^ 
in  hopes  that  there  may  he  some  more  convenient  and  easy  w^ 
made  known  than  the  fumigating  and  driving  system  whidi  hia 
been  much  tried  here  (north  of  Cheshire),  during  the  last  few 
years,  hut  is  now  quite  abandoned  for  the  old  hrimstone-pit, 
except  in  my  own  case.  I  never  sacrificed  yet  a  stock  in  that  way, 
but  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  many  times  caused  a  lamentable  loss  of 
life  in  fumigating,  which  plan  I  have  always  followed  with  the 
mouse-skin  byssus  and  pufi'-ball ;  but  with  the  greatest  care  and 
attention  there  has  been  scarcely  a  year  since  I  b^zan  bee-keeping 
seventeen  years  ago,  that  I  have  not  fumigated  m>m  two  to  five 
hives  with  varied  success.  Some  have  been  done  with  scarodj 
any  loss,  but  in  almost  every  year  I  have  had  one  or  two  ofer> 
done,  and  great  part  of  the  bees  never  recovered.  Many  thst 
were  fumigated  and  united  perfectly  well,  were  not  so  strong  and 
numerous  in  the  spring  as  I  expected,  so  that  I  fear  I  have  not 
made  so  much  profit  in  bee-keeping  as  some  of  my  neighboun 
who  have  made  uso  of  the  abominable  brimstone-pit. 

I  tried  the  driving  plan  six  years  ago,  but  with  no  soeceii. 
Two  years  ago  I  determined  to  give  it  a  good  trial,  which  I  did 
on  three  hives.  After  turning  the  full  hive  over  and  putting  the 
empty  one  on  the  top,  and  making  them  fit  quite  even  and  secuit 
where  they  met,  I  then  set  a  man  and  boy  to  rap  them,  and  after 
examining  them  at  times,  for  an  hour  there  were  no  signs  of  their 
going  up  in  any  quantity  :  therefore,  I  put  on  a  boe>dress  and 
gloves,  turned  up  the  hive— there  was  scarcely  a  handful  of  beea 
up,  which  were  soon  on  the  wing,  then  put  the  empty  hive  where 
the  full  one  stood,  then  unscrewed  the  board  on  the  top  of  the 
full  one,  and  took  the  bars  with  the  combe  out,  and  brushed  the 
bees  ofi*  with  a  feather  as  well  as  I  could,  which  returned  to  tha 
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emptj  hiTe,  and  in  the  evening  put  them  in  the  moal  wsj  to 
the  stock  I  intended  and  all  went  on  welL 

The  other  hive  I  did  in  the  same  waj,  though  I  mnst  confess 
it  was  an  awkward]  job,  as  there  were  a  good  number  of  bees  lost 
hj  gettine  so  smeared  in  the  honey,  and  many  could  not  fly  for  a 
length  oitime,  apd  if  the  weather  had  changed  to  rain  tne  loss 
would  have  been  very  great,  but  the  day  proved  fine  and  hot,  and 
nearly  all  got  safe  to  the  hive. 

The  following  day  I  tried  the  other  with  the  same  results,  and 
after  rapping  away  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  disturbing  the 
whole  neighbourhood,  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  and  cut  them 
<mt  as  in  the  other  two. 

I  may  observe,  that  all  my  hives  are  square  bar-hives;  some 
on  the  lite  worthy  Mr.  Payne's  system,  straw-sided  and  wood 
tops  I  some  wood  sides  with  flat  straw  tops,  all  the  same  size,  so 
that  they  are  quite  convenient  for  either  fumigating  or  driving. 

I  have  been  a  regular  observer  of  the  writings  on  bees  in  your 
Journal  since  its  conunencement.  I  work  principally  on  the 
depriving-system,  but  generally  have  some  stocks  that  swarm. 
I  have  this  season  commenced  using  Mr.  Tegetmeier^s  newly  in- 
rented  frame-bar  hives,  which  I  think  will  be  very  convenient 
for  uniting,  by  putting  the  two  to  be  united  during  the  summer 
next  to  each  other,  and  in  the  autumn  put  the  one  I  wish  to 
deprive  under  the  one  for  keeping ;  then  open  part  of  the  sides, 

fv^A  little  smoke  into  them,  and  if  the  bees  commence  fightiag 
ahall  then  slip  a  piece  of  perforated  sine  between  them,  then 
raise  the  top  one  wiUi  a  one-inch-square  frame  of  wood  the  nze 
of  the  boxes,  cut  an  opening  out  of  the  frame  for  them  to  work 
through  for  two  or  three  weeks,  then  remove  the  one-inch  frame 
and  sine,  and  see  if  they  will  unite  in  that  way.— H.  Hood,  near 
KnmUford, 

THE  PBOFIT  OF  BEE-KEEPING. 

As  you  have  copied  from  the  Mark  Lane  Express  a  new 

edition  of  an  old  story,  I  now  send  you  the  original  version, 

wbidi  is  taken  from  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  "  The  Bee- 

keeper^B  Guide,*'  by  the  late  Mr.  Payne.— A  Detokshibb  Bbb- 


A  good  old  Frenbh  Bishop  in  paying  his  annual  visit  to  his 
energy,  was  Tcry  much  affected  by  the  representations  they  made 
of  their  extreme  poverty,  which,  indeed,  t)ie  appearance  of  their 
how—a  and  families  corroborated.  Whilst  he  was  deploring  the 
state  of  things  which*  had  reduced  them  to  this  sad  condition,  he 
aniTed  at  the  house  of  a  curate,  who,  living  amongst  a  poojer 
set  of  parishioners  than  any  he  had  yet  visited,  would,  he  feared, 
be  in  still  more  woful  plight  than  the  others.  Contrary,  how- 
erer  to  his  expectations,  he  fbnnd  appearances  very  much  im- 
proved, everything  about  the  house  wore  the  aspeoj;  of  comfort 
and  plenty.  The  good  Bishop  was  amazed.  **  How  ii  this,  my 
friend  ?  "  said  he,  '*  you  are  the  first  man  that  I  have  met  with 
a  cheerful  £ice  and  a  plentiful  board.  Have  you  any  income 
independent  of  your  cure  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  clergyman, 
**  I  have ;  my  family  would  starve  on  the  pittance  I  receive  from 
the  poor  people  that  I  instruct.  Come  with  me  into  the  garden 
and  I  will  show  you  tiie  stock  that  yields  me  an  excellent 
interest.'*  On  going  to  the  garden  he  showed  the  Bishop  a  large 
range  of  bee-hives.  "There  is  the  bank,*'  he  continuM^  <*from 
whioh  I  draw  my  annual  dividend,  it^ever  stops  payment.'*  Ever 
after  that  memorable  visit,  when  any  of  his  clergy  complained  to 
the  Bishop  of  poverty,  he  would  say  to  them,  *'Keep  beee! 
Beep  bees !" 

BLACK  BEES  AND  A  LIGUBIAN  QUEEN. 

XoiTB  reply  in  No.  28,  regarding  the  age  of  bees  I  cannot 
i^togetber  agree  ^ith,  as,  if  the  common  bees  have  strayed  into 
mj  three  Ligurian  hives,  they  by  the  number  now  in  each  must 
have  strayed  by  swarms,  and  this  is  not  very  probable,  as  I 
obeerve  that  the  Ligurians  will  stray  and  remain  with  the  com- 
mon bees.  I  do  not  find  they  will  admit  or  allow  strangers  to 
enter  or  remain  with  them.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  observe 
tiiat  ^  was  said  when  the  Ligurians  were  first  introduced),  the 
common  bees  generally  kill  all  the  Ligurians  when  joined  to 
them.  This  last  summer  I  joined  a  Ligurian  queen  with  a  few 
bees  to  a  common  swarm,  and  observed  them  all  this  season 
ant  11  the  young  ones  made  their  appearance.  .  Can  Ligurian 
queens  breed  both  common  and  Ligunan  bees  ?  or  can  a  Ligurian 
oaeen  after  breeding  Ligurian  bees  breed  eommon  ones?  I 
mwf  not.     Would  you  say  how  I  can  get  the  bees  out  of 


my  old  hive  that  appears  to  be  falling  to  pieces  P  It  is  a  common 
straw  skep. — A  W. 

[When  Ligurian  queens  have  been  impregnated  'by  bUck 
drones  they  ^squently  breed  workers  of  both  species,  and  this  is, 
probably,  the  true  explanation  of  the  great  number  of  black  bees 
present  in  your  Ligurian  stocks. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  decayed  straw  hive  had  better  be 
united  to  an  adjoining  stbck  by  driving,  as  recommended  in 
pages  45  and  46  of  **  Bee-keeping  for  the  Many."] 


HOW   IT    FAEED    WITH    THE    PLUVIAN8' 
SEASON  OF  1861. 

Season  in  Renftrewshire  and  Aynhire^Siranns  abandoning  Hires  and  Ron- 
a  ways— Rafractory  Swarm— Bee-ihootlng  in  August. 

Happily  for  your  correspondents,  full,  not  laconic,  replies 
are  the  order  of  Thb  Jottbnal  op  Hobticultuub;  otherwise  bee- 
keepers in  this  quarter  would  find  themselves  in  fitting  frame  to 
answer  such  interrogatories  as  those  of  A  Nobth-Stapfobd- 
8HIBB  Bbb-kbepib,"  as  to  how  it  fared  with  them,  curtly, 
never  worse.  This  miserable  season  has  made  equally  telling  to 
our  eastern  neighbours  the  appellation  "ThePluvians,"  laumSied 
at  our  unfortunate  district. 

Judging  by  the  reports  in  your  Journal,  stocks  at  the  end  of 
last  season  were  better  found  on  this  than  the  other  side  of  the 
Tweed ;  and,  generally  speaking,  such  as  hsd  a  fair  population 
withstood  aU  tne  severities  of  the  last  dreadful  winter  surprisingly 
well.  We  had  a  premature  mildness  early  in  spring,  succeeded 
by  wet  blustry  weather  till  the  end  of  March.  The  months  of 
April  and  May,  so  critical  to  after-prosperity,  were  one  uninter- 
rupted continuance  of  dry  cutting  winds,  during  which  many 
stocks  that  had  come  through  the  trying  winter  perished  for 
want  of  a  timely  supply  of  food  from  tl^ir  negligent  owners ; 
and  even  where  this  was  duly  attended  to,  bee-keepers  found,  on 
the  burst  of  splendid  weather  June  brought  with  it,  that  breeding 
had  been  so  much  retarded  as  to  throw  their  stocks  fullv  three 
weeks  behind  ordinary  seasons,  and  quite  unable  to  avail  them- 
selves fully  of  an  unusually  rich  blow  of  Dutch  clorer,  then 
beginning  to  whiten  our  fields. 

GThis  spurt  of  favourable  weather  gave  a  great  impetus,  so  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  stocks  showea  symptoms  of  swarm- 
ixig :  this,  again,  retarded  by  wet  weather.  Mv  first  swarm  came 
off  on  the  8rd  of  July.  We  had  variable  weather  till  the  middle 
of  that  month,  and  then  St.  Swithen  cast  his  watery  spell  over 
us,  so  that,  ever  since,  twenty-four  hours'  consecutive  dry  weather 
is  fisiriy  recordable  among;  the  remarkable  occurrences.  The 
monotony  of  soaking  moisture,  relieved  oooasionally  by  torrents, 
even  within  the  last  two  months ;  on  four  different  times  bring-  ' 
ing  down  our  little  river,  which  peacefully  meanders  through 
what  Col.  Newman,  on  account  of  early-pollen  gathering,  fancied 
"some  sheltered  valley,"  a  raging  flood  converting  it  into  an 
inland  lake,  and  bearing  on  its  bosom  crops,  and  even  live  stock, 
in  its  onward  progress  to  the  Clyde.  During  such  a  state  of 
matters  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  imsgination  to  fancy 
the  fix  our  little  favourites  found  themselves  in.  An  unusual 
deficiency  of  swarms  (particulariy  seconds),  whioh  t-o  all  reci- 
pients have  been  but  little  gain  ;  in  many  instances  where  feeding 
was  neglected  they  have  perished  miserably  long  ago,  and  aU 
round  this  neighbourhood  I  do  believe  there  is  not  a  single  in- 
stance of  a  swarm  that  unaided  would  survive  over  the  spring. 
Stocks  not  in  a  much  better  plight,  except  such  as  had  a  little 
surplus  of  last  season's  honey. 

The  wet  stormy  weather,  in  addition  to  keeping  bees  close 
prisoners  at  the  moors,  quite  ruined  the  heather  bloom,  so  that 
stocks  would  have  been  much  better  at  home,  returning  in  all 
cases  lighter  than  they  went ;  in  many  dead. 

One  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Ayrshire  Apiarian  Society, 
writing  to  me  the  other  day,  mentions,  "  We  have  had  a  very  poor 
honey  harvest  in  this  locuity,  our  hives  being  lighter  than  I  ever 
experienced.  The  hive  from  which  I  obtained  the  third-prize 
box  was  two  medium  swarms,  and  weighed  only  16  lbs.  in  the 
beginning  of  last  month,  in  two  boxes,  wrought  on  your  adapter 
plan." 

A  peculiarity  of  the  season  noteworthy  was  several  instances 
of  swarms  ader  being  hived  and  working,  some  day  suddenly 
abandoning  the  hive  and  disappearing,  leaving  several  comlw 
4  inches  and  6  inches  deep.  Bun-away  swarms,  very  common. 
Both  bdng  exemplifications  of  the  sagacity  of  our  little  favour- 
ites, which,  perhaps,  having  an  intuition  of  the  lateness,  and 
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forebodings  of  the  poorness  pi  the  season,  flew  off  to  take  poascf 


ion  of  the  readj-made  works  of  some  defunct  coJobVi 
tkeieby  to  etore  ^  Uttie  Iwmty  ta  proloie^  tbeir  ei|iiAef)ce»  ve^er 
iban  expead  tKe^r  eoei^gieB  in  bbe  fruitlesa  t»^  oi  bM^4ii^ 
utekest  eomb. 

Personally  we  had  only  one  refrMlovy  fwawn^  A  krge  fmm^ 
<mt  on  Priday,  the  filh  Jul^,  oama  oK  09mt>Twj  to  ««re;i;peotation 
dnring  tbe  fivs*  buMi  oif  &  Hiunc(er-atolnQ„  settled  bi|s)ft  up  on  an^ 
old  elm  OTerhim^ng  the  khree,,  and  th«ve  hufogr  with  singHUgr^ 
nonchalance  during  the  heayy  rain  that  made  us  thankful  to  fly 
to  shelter,  meantime  getting  ready  the  necessary  paraphernalia 
to  iptf rcQpt  %h^  flioMt  tff  89fDA  t^nanU^Bsa  hi^^  we  sup^;9e4, 
their  high  position  Deing  ffenerall^  with  us  but  the  temporary 
anchorage  from  whence  to- ui^^  a  course  to  their  desired  haven. 
Mum  kckin^  |ke.  doMlify  of  •iii^goo4  fnend  *^V^W4JiV»  Ain> 
Okwabds  '^  obedisn^  boye,  wbic^  after  dieper^g  tbemaelTes  on 
96«n«t  Kucth  ele««ti«A  relnmiftobitaiit  a  fitU  anc^  fve€»  ^K^renees 
fsi^tbeip  innooent^  brk^  JkM  hofKf  or  tm«  iift«n««rd#^  M»e  vain 
h«ying  abiybed,  foun4  tdbei  atonning  p«rty  wi^  few  t^f,  f^ttaek. 
AlWvaettiBg  ub  a  conple  of  Mdev«  laahe^  V>geijM9>  ft  D«Ii¥»teet 
apmuig  u^ta  find  the  naclnspable,  we^  mtmy  tru«k  «li]i|^ 
thanagreaaed  pole  ta  oHmb,  bo  said,  and  waa  vep^lsec^  i  ikfi  iMftt 
fasak  off}  a  thivd  seised  the  end  of  ^  rope^  tied  it  roij^d  W  W^ 
together  with  a  saw,  and  jumped  into  tbft  Wder*  wiiik  «  wiil  ▼# 
Bked.  Altep  a  ba«d  at^rug^  wpd  mauy  a  ^p^  l^  waMtgl^  bM¥«7 
iq^  to  the  loweat  limb,  firoaa  trhisnoe  more  eaaHj  ^^m4  m4 
outward  on  th3  bvaaack  aa  £vf  aa  il  would  bear  hia  weight,  snw^ 
it^  kNiraved  it  cautieua)^  witb  tb«  rope  th^ug^  the  w»m  of  Ic^lJAge 
to  the  ground  beloiiw.  Alawbeeawerel^  tiwe  prooeaa  shaken  oIT^ 
bnt  we  bad  the  hnSk-r  so  8att»g  the  biTo  above  they  §009^ 
aaoended,  plaoiag^it^  tb#  wi^to^  attract  tbn  8tiagglen,.tb<»«0b^ 
t^e^ctory  oompleto.  ipiMt,  ahia^oaf^kopea  wtregvottnd^esa;  i»M  m 
a  fb!w  minutes  oujb  tbey  eaioe,  abowipag  too  eUarly  tb^t  tb<e  <|iA»en 
i^A  wanting  and  somag  np  ftied  on  th(»  outvoealk  point  of  one 
Qlf.thebigheat  biranebeo,  far  abone>  thetir  pm^i«B  p^^ion,  and 
qpjote  beyond  hj^>cw  A  w^t  nigbt  aattiQg  m,  not  %  Ijit^e  aUvgrued 
ne  beat  a  retoeat,  rt^rettmg  muek  we  bad  not  plaeod  a,  qp^jp^ 
fin^Rf  on  the  royal  perao^k  «a  yf»  ^m  bit  ooquei  daintij^  ^fQm 
the  board  befoiie  bm  flight. 

Bain  fell  heavily  all  night,  yet,  notwithstanding^  tber«  bung 
the  blaek  maaa,  proTokingly  gUtteving  in  tlie  movniXig  aun.  What 
waa  to  be  dnae  ?  Wa  leoonnoiteved  Ueir  jMMAtioA  fv9ffk  ^  poiinl^ 
that  slim  topmost  branch  randeving  1^  att  bu^  impiiegnabliGk 
Shaddenly  remembeidBg  that  m,  tbeae  days  of  Armatrovi^  g<¥i% 
an  aauoy  httle  bravea  as  thes^  had  comie  to  tefni%  90,  %9  a  hi»t 
resort,  we  opened  ftroi  and  by  a  wel>*^irected  sho^  snapped 
through  the  bvanoh,  and  down  the3»  fame  soma  30  <oet,. 
giving  them  time  to.  ooUeet  after  their  b^wild^ng-  iigMi  «gaAn 
selecting  as  our  taiiget  the  branob  a  ioolk  <»  two  abore  tbeawajHu, 
M  drive^— down  thel^  were  onpe  mors^  almost  within  reach  thia 
tima.  ^onntin^  tjm  garden  wall  wo  fi»und  ti^^m  bjgh«»  by  a 
yavd  than  our  longest  fiahing-rod.  B«in  on  again..  While 
planning  what  was  next  to.  be  done^  tbey  began  to  thin  o£^  and 
sliovtly  gatliered  on  another  topmost  branch,  a  much  diminiabed 
band,  the  ground  being-  strewed  witb  SMsy  a  wetted  workev ;  so 
thinking  furthev  0ghti«9  ocuel^»  ga^e  in.  BabbsiiK  momiag 
there  they  were— in  the  afternoon  tbey  were  gone^r^wiih  onr  beat 
wishes  to  the  hicky  finder  ol  our  vo£vaotory  cyaw.<v!nA  B^J^T^AW'* 

Bai&B  BSSJEESPJBB. 

dToha  o^niinned*}, 


APIARIAN  NOTES. 

FrRST  of  all  I  hate  to  thank  "  A  DbvonsRibb  BsE^xsEFSm" 
for  bis  communicatioB,  and  to  declare  that  there  waa  na  irony 
meant  in  my  oommunioation.  I  certainly  thought,  aa  Hui^'a 
work  was  quite  in  nn  obsolete  state,  that  my  unknown  friend 
liad  n«Ter  seen  it,  as  I  read  st^  nearfy  half  a  ceatuv^  ago> 

Now,  respecting  the  new  disoorevy.  Certainly  as  ben  £c»iftlB, 
they  say,  have  been  known  often  to  hiy  egga  when  no  amle  haa 
been  near  them,  the  same  might  happen  witb  insecta.  Bui 
"  ultimately  establishing  ^e  net  that  a  drone*breeding  queen 
bee  ia  a  virgin  queen,**  I  presume  is  only  meant  at  certain  times, 
not  always. 

I  bog  to  remind  my  fHcnd  that  I  have  frequently  seen  two 
and  Bometimes  three  queene  on  the  alighting- board  of  a  hire, 
within  a  day,  or  the  sama  day,  in  which  a  swara»  has  gone  off^ 
and  1  have  had  three  clusters  all  hived  from  one  swarm,  but 
aiW  placing  them  on  the  standi  hare  generally  found  tha  super- 
numerary queen,  or  queena,  l^ib^  UQVt^  ^  iyide»  tlvabiro^  tor 


I  have  obaerred  that  the  bees  ne^er  fly  away  with  a  dead  quoeo' 
as  they  do  with  a  workejrj  tJt^en,  again,  t)ier^  are  many  rqy.i^ 
cells  in  a  hwe,.  ig^d  tb^y  axe  )^ch«d  nt^  xarioua  seasons.  In 
July,  1860v  I  Imi^  «c  smiOl  ea^t  fifom  a  stock,  o/  beea  in  which  «U 
the  droaea i|>pa9ent^  b^dbeen \iikd  bgr  ^^ beea neiffly  amontb. 
before  (m  ^uue)  i  tbia  9W*pfj#ed  vm  muoh,  because  I.  n^^er  M 
seen  an  inatanaa.  of  it  beibve  in  m  J  W^fi  exp^cience.. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  frequently  £^^^1^  ^^  8^  diaeaeed  qqm 
may,  when  impw^oaMk  become  qwte  i]a>egular,^an4  gO'Oulof 
has  rontina  of  l^iog ;  and  observe  the  difference  m  the  number 
of  eggs  laid  in  Boma  hiyea  to  oUiefs.-r,H.  W^  'SnYnujx^MUl^ 
Cheltenham.  

A  ]B*OBTUNi  ifRQ»  JL  9hs«f.— ^  1800,  Mr.  BMwett,  a  hm 
student  in  Stockbrldge,  Masa.^  tobi)  a  poor  lad  tha#  ilhaweili 
caU^  and  turn  out  hi?  horse  he  m^t  hanw  it  to-  ridn  home  t» 
keep  Thapksgivip^.  The  boy  accepted  the  ol^  vbA  the  day 
before  Thanksgiving,  aa  be  waa  mountact  on  the  Koasa  ready  ts 
start  fbr  honpe,.  Mr.  Bidwell  handset  b^  «  sflirer-dDllac^the  fin* 
dolh)»  the  bo^r  ever  h«d.  Instead  of'  spenditag  it  ibr  persoBsl 
gratification,^  as  most  boys  now-a-daya  do,  be  bought  a  sheep  wiHk 
it.  From  that  sheep  be  had,  in  168%  a,  ioek  ot  1064  sbeef 
which  he  sold  for  1506  doUpra.  The  money  he  inyeatad  in  ip> 
town  lots  in  New  Toi^  o£t^,  ^mpohaaiiig'  ten  k>ta  for  M0  do^W* 
each.,  whiob  be  sold,  in  two  years,  fop  12^600  dollai»».  Tbi?  wta 
the  beginning  ot  the  fortune  of  Nathan  Ja^^kson,  Csq^,  disliji- 
guished  for  nis  generous  and  mnnifioent^  donations  at  Torioai 
times  to  WilKam?  College,  Mass.  When  a  boy,  the  wnl^,  witk 
his  brother  and  iister,  each  b^  a  sh^ep  given  them,  and  their 
father  kept  them,  and  retained  half  the  increaee  for  keeping,  tiioi 
afibrding  an  opportunity  for  procuring  a  little  money  wluoh  be 
and  they  could  call  their  own.  Myself,  and  brother,  also,  were 
allowed,  eaeh^  a  piece  otf  ^u^d  tp  cultivate  aa  he  pjeased,  and 
were  permitted  to  sell  the  products  thereof  for  what  they  would 
fetch.  In  this  way  we  were  allowed  to  get  money  that  waetald 
call  our  own,  it  being  the  product  of  our^  own  skill  aao  indoslv^ 
The  brother  of  the  writer  is  now  a  snccaaafol  and  forehandsit 
farmer  in  Worcester  county,  Mass.,  amd  tha  wnter  haa  a  him  in 
Hampshire  county,  Mass.  How  much  these  early  lessoaa  is 
nyral  industry  and  economy  bad  to  d|o  with  ^leir  present  poeitlMi 
can  never  be  accurately  estimated.  Donbtlesa  somethmg  sni 
perhaps  much.  AH  fiuineva  witt  ihid  it  i^  pleaaan4  way  tbm  ta 
encourage  their  children  by  giving  them  ma  opportunity,  by  «isr« 
cisiNg  skill  and  industry,  to  produee  soaaetmng-  tf)^  oaa  estt 
their  own.— Ah  OBaBSVB».-*(Bo«toi»  CuUivai(H^.) 


OFB  LETTUBt  BOX. 

DlSmtCnOll  feBTVSEN  CbtBT  AND  SiLVKB  GRST  DORKIKQS    (J.  X.y.-^TVT- 

Dorkings  may  be  of  anr  coloar,  inaamnch  aa  tiK:  classes  in  which  th«y  •*# 
hhowa  are  for  ooloarcd  DorUDffs.  A  Sttver  Cr>egr  cocl^  aboald  have  vhila 
hat^meaad  saddle,  bla^  breast  and  toil,.  »ilvei»  and  black-barved  Yins,  no 
red  or  chestnut  colour.  The  pullet  should,  have  a  grey  body,  and  ererjr 
feather'a  shaft;  should  be  white,  the  breast  pale  aalm<ni  ooIouf,  and  tha  haaUa- 
silTer  striped  with  black. 

I'oLAJU).  CocKSBKi,.  (,W.  JL  JB.).— We  ahonld^not  allow  a  B«iencJP<attaH>U. 
cockerel,  to  run  with  more  than  two  oc  at  roost  three  hena. 

'*  An  Obsb'bvi^b  '*  Enuobtened.— The  observer  of  the  mare's  net*  Is 
informed,  that  aUhoBgh  the  present  writer  may  very  poeaibly  yossera  *'«itift 
longof  experience  "  than  his  critic*  ha*  not  been  above  aaking  and  gecefcrini 
information  from  a  source  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  rebpccted  naate  n 
our  Qow  venerable  father,  Henry  Taylor,  in  comparison  with  whom  be  ifain 
not  only  modesUy  binta,  but  frankly  avows  hia  ^limited  ex^eriencek**  es^ 
h^aoaelf  a  yooiig-bee-keeper.— A  Kenfj^ awbhikk  Qaa^KBsraB. 

*' A  Devonshire  Bee-keepeb"  {J.  X.).— Write  ta  T.  Woodbory,  Baq^ 
Mount  Radford,  Exeter. 

Swelling  rKDER  Rabbit's  Jaw  (IT.  D.  C.).— It  is  probably  a  gatherinf 
which  wUl  suppurate— that  is,  break— and  then  will  heal  i  but  no  one  caa,«7 
witti  eertaiaty  without  seeing  the  RabUt> 

Muzzle  fob  Doqs  (-£'.  X  JB.).— The  only  muzzle  wc  know  that  aCowivt^ 
dog  to  open  its  mouth  freely,  yet  eifectualty  prevents  the  dog  Mtiof,  i»  ^^ 
French  muzzle.  H  is  a  piece  of  ison  projet^ing  ih  fh>at  froao.  beaeitfii  tba 
u^vp-jaw,  and, strapped  firmly  tp  t^e  he^d. 


liONDON  MiABKETS.-OJToYEjtBBn  4. 

We  hava  Utile  to, note  in  tM  ymy  of  ohange.  SOll  a.  'vary  nsofieraie  mi^ 
y,  and  small,  demand.  Whe^  the  weather  breaks  ivp,  and  peoBle  Qtf^ 
tack,  to  town,  we  may  look  for  a,  rise  in  prices. 


bac 


£aoh~«.  d.  i.  4 

Large  Fowls S  6  to  4  0 

Sm*Hec  Fowls 2  0-  ..  3  6 

Chicjkena    ^ 1  6  ,.  I  9 

Ducks 0  0  „  0  0 

Oeeae    ^  ^  tt  ^  ^ 

Plu^asaata S  6  ^  9  <^ 


Saeb— «.  <f:     *.  '• 

©rouse  1   0  to  1   » 

Partridges ^  1    8>„    I    * 

Kgcona  .,,...,.,,....^...  07^05 

Ilares 3   o„    a  e 

Rabbita , i    5  „    1    4 

WiJ4 ^....^.  0    •.»   •    » 
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WfelKLY   CALIMOAfl. 


BTnth 


Week. 


NOT.  ia-lS|  IMl. 


W  I    Statice  speeiosA. 
Th        Baxifraga  a8p>ra. 
f         Sazifran  hironlis. 
8         Artemt^  tetttea. 
9v»      95  smrojiT  Awnm  Tmxtartt 
M        Scrophiihtfi*  meUifera. 


WsATHsa  yxAa  London  nr  1860. 


Barometer.      TliennoiA.    Wind. 


99.fl8f-.29.4eS 
99  566—89.940 
$9.387-50.26« 
i9.5r2— 99.592 
99.400-^99.910 
29.880-A9.779 


^ff.  deg. 
45-89 
48-40 
50-41 
54-81 
4^81 
41-89 

4o~ao 


HainUl 
inehOB. 


B. 

E. 
8.E, 
8.W, 
B.W. 

8.      I 
N.W. 


.17 
.57 

.95 
.96 
.99 


8Qm 

8«tt 

Rises. 

Sets. 

m.     h. 

m.     h. 

I5af7 

lSaf4 

17      7 

\i     4 

19      7 

11      4 

21      7 

9     4 

it    1 

8     4 

94      7 

6      4 

96      7 

5      4 

MMn 

Clo6ft 

RMs 

Motm*s 

befcn^ 

IHjfA 

andSete 

Age. 

San. 

T4r. 

m.     b. 

mi    B. 

50     1 

10 

15    40 

816 

58      2 

11 

15    SI 

317 

6      4 

12 

15    22 

816 

14      5 

}? 

15    12 

319 

22      6 

!4 

IS      1 

8^ 

rises 

b 

14    49 

821 

24      9 

16 

14    87 

899 

MmoaoLOOT  ov  tbb  Wm.— At  Chiswlck,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirtjr-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
ketaperatores  of  these  days  are  48.8"  and  84.4^  respeotitelT.  Th«  gfmtest  hest,  68^,  oebfotred  oft  the  12th  bk  1841 ;  attd  tile  lowMt  eoM,  \h\ 
on  the  16th  tn  1841.     Dtftor  the  period  195  teyt  ir«re  Am^  nd  •iillS  rain  feU. 


GEAND  FEinf  iKD  CHEYSANTHEMUM  SHOW 

OP    tHB    iOYAL    flOBTlCULTTJAAL    SOCllSTt. 
NOVEUBEB  6th  AKD  TTti. 

HE  first  Tifiiior  to  tk«  £z> 
hibiMoB,  soon 
after  tlie  fj^reat 
efmoerratoiT  WM 
d«a»«dof  tfl  but 
the  Judaea  afi^ 
tbosd  who  Were 
offlciallj'  etipifited, 
%  was  His  Bioyal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Consort ; 
but  the  morning  was  too 
rough  alkd  wet  for  Her  Majesty 
to  yenture  out  so  early.  It  was 
also  very  much  against  the  ex^ 
kibiton  of  flowers,  and  many 
of  the  OhrysantheiBttms  were 
roti^hed»  aaa  many  more  had  to 
b«  held  back  altogether,  and  amon^  them  the  seedlinM, 
which  are  deteribed  in  another  page*  from  Mr.  Bird's 
nursery.  He  and  Mr.  Salter,  m  the  high  spirit  of 
•  chiralry,  did  not  enter  the  lists  against  common  growew 
of  this  their  favourite  flower,  but  made  up  a  match,  lis 
an  additional  class  to  the  schedule  of  prizes,  between 
themselves,  and  came  out  in  idl  the  sttength  and  fbrce  of 
their  respectire  systems  of  growing  and  blooming  the 
plants. 

Mr.  Salter  grows  and  blooms  on  the  nfttural  system 
out  of  doors,  and  Mr.  Bird  is  at  the  very  top  of  the  tree 
on  the  olassio  gronnd  of  modelling  his  flowers  on  the 
purely  artistio  prinetple*  and  without  "eooking"  a 
single  floret  thtf  whcde  seasoo^  as  I,  who  had  seen  them 
all  the  prerioOT  week,  ean  roaeh  fork 

The  Judf(e8  were,  rery  properly,  selected  from  the 
membefi  of  the  Floral  Oomniittee.  and  tfaeirliigliest  award 
we&t  te  Mr.  Bfa^,  the  seeond  to  Mr.  Salter.  Besides  the 
two  chiefs,  there  were  orer  fifty  exhibitors  of  colleetiott* 
of  out  blooms,  and  all  these  were  put  together  and  took 
up  one-fourth  of  the  space  which  was  allotted  for  flowers ; 
the  one  half  of  the  back  pUrt  of  the  conservatoty  being 
filled  with  them,  the  other  half  with  standards  and  new 
kinds.  The  fruit  tables  occupied  the  middle  space  of  the 
house  from  end  to  end. 

The  contributioa  plants  from  the  firtends  of  progress  to 
the  Soeiety  ft>r  filling  this  grand  conservatory  are  m- 
creasiog  rapidly^  and  on  tkie  occasion  they  were  disposed 
in  an  ererg^een  belt^like  arrangement  along  the  whole 
ineide  front  of  the  hotise,  and  the  large  OhrtsanthdnraBn 
in  pots  were  plMed  on  a  slopitig  bank  or  three  etages 
behtad  thie  belt  of  erergreens,  in  one  hi^  ef  the  koum. 
The  pot  Pompons  oct^upied  th6  6om«t)ondtfig  hirtf  id  the 
same  manner,  atid  the  whole  made  the  best  efiect  I  hare 
eter  yet  seen  on  such  an  occasion. 

The  prize  list  dhovts  the  degrees  of  merit  and  the 
receivers,  and  I  took  quite  H  dinerent  Way  of  repotting 
the  out  flowers.    1  neter  saw  su^  aa  oppoiftttnity  of 
Ko.  88.— Vol.  U.,  Nbw  Sxbiss. 


classifying  the  colours  according  to  their  shade,  and! 
seized  the  opportunity  to  do  them  so  for  the  first  time.  Sot 
I  must  mention  another  novelty  which  occurred  on  this 
occasion  for  the  first  time  also — a  novelty  I  fought  hard 
with  Dr.Lindley  for  five  and  twenty  years  back.  At  that 
time  there  was  a  Mrs.  Bandolph,  the  wife  of  a  physiciail, 
who  made  exquisite  imitation  flowers  out  of  feathers, 
chiefly  the  flMthers  of  Brasiltan  birds.  Mrs.  Bandvlbh 
exhibited  oi^eotions  of  these  till  she  was  tired  of  it,  birt  tae 
doctor  Was  inexorable,  and  would  not  hear  ^  a  prise,  oif 
any  encouragement,  no  matter  who  battled  with  him. 

The  second  novelty  I  allude  to  is  this :  Mrs.  James 
Stoddard,  who  deceived  me  last  year  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
With  her  artificial  Dahlia^a,  was  awarded  a  prize  for  a 
collection  of  the  most  exquisite  flowers  that  ever  were 
made,  and  perfect  models  of  Nature.  Dahlias,  Roses^ 
Geraniums,  Itanuneuluses,  and  others  of  the  high  florist 
stamp.  I  hope  I  may  hear  that  the  Floral  Committee 
will  have  the  credit  of  sending  the  Judges  who  had  die 
real  good  sense  to  encourage  Mrs»  Stoddard^  for  sure  I 
am  that  half  the  ladies  in  the  peerage  would  buy  and 
have  sueh  beauties  if  onoe  we  eoidd  have  them  popumised 
at  flower  shows. 

The  tiiird  nof ehy  was  an  In-door  Plant  Case^  the  in- 
vention of  a  lady  who  has  devoted  miuoh  eare  to  It  tist 
some  years.  It  is  heated  by  hot  water  only,  without  a 
lamp  of  any  kind,  and  we  know  that  it  preserved  unhurt, 
even  Iftst  Winter,  some  of  the  choicest  stove  plants^  On 
the  present  occasion  it  liad  souped  within  it  most  taste- 
fully Caladiums,  Heaths,  Camellias,  Chinese  Primroses, 
Begonias,  t'ems.  <&c.  It  obtained  great  attention,  was 
awarded  a  second  prize,  and  we  expect  to  see  it  become  an 
ornament  of  most  drawing-rooms.  It  is  so  very  elegmtj 
so  very  manageable,  and  productive  of  no  dirt  or  ofiensive 
smell  from  the  source  cr  heat.  A  drawing  and  deserip* 
tioa  will  be  found  at  page  190< 

In  another  five  and  twenty  years  most  flowers  will  be 
judged  by  t^ir  eohmrs,  ana  in  their  shades,  as  I  have 
roughly  chme  ^e  Boees  last  summer,  and  now  the  Chry'- 
santhemums.  Out  of  a  space  of  thirty.fiye  yards  long 
and  six  rows  of  blooms  across,  I  began  with  darkpnrptett, 
of  which  Wonderful  is  the  very  best.  Very  few  had  it 
there,  as  it  is  ahnost  a  new  one.  The  rest,  tod  all  of 
them,  are  not  down  just  as  they  ought  to  run  in  shading 
or  planting,  only  the  colours  being  kept  together.  Cam- 
pestroni,  Alarm,  Progne,  Negro  Boy,  L^on  Lequay,  and 
D4U!coa  vera,  all  In  one  class  of  purples. 

Theui  the  next  is  lilacif  purple,  beginning  with  Steliarit 
glofaosa,  Versailles,  I)enance  (fine),  Beauregarde  (next 
finest),  Aregine,  Aima,  and  then  some  would  sei  Wonder- 
ful here  instead  of  at  the  head  of  the  first  section. 

The  next  in  order  is  Indimn  red,  of  whieh  Trionpho 
du  29^ord  is  the  head ;  then  Prince  Albert,  Madame  Pbggi, 
General  Hardinge,  Christopher  Colomb  (yellowish  and 
Indkn  red).  Iind  PictuTatntn  ^oseum  (large). 

i^ext  is  ikoitied,  between  buff  and  Indian  ted,  begin- 
ning with  Dupont  de  FEnre,  Pio  Nono,  Cnrttus  ^intut, 
Ar&ur  WortW,  Lysias,  Cassy,  Auguste  Mi^,^ouA'e 
d^Or  (not  Powdered  Or),  and  next  is  Pabius,  fbr  whtci 
No.  686.— Vol.  XXVI.,  Old  Sxaus. 
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there  is  not  a  maf  ch  in  the  familj.    It  stands  alone  between  the 
Indian  bufftf  and  the  yeUows. 

In  yellows^  Jardin  des  Plantes  is  far  aboTe  all  other  yellows. 
This,  and  Wonderrul,  and  White  Queen  of  Kngland,  a  perfectly 
new  sport  with  the  Messrs.  Downie,  Laing,  k  Laird,  are  the 
three  best  of  all  the  new  and  newish  Chrysanthemums.  But,  on 
with  these  yellows.  Jardin  des  Plantes  was  in  eleven  collections, 
and  every  flower  was  first-rate  in  buttercup  colour,  and  the 
nearest  to  it  is  Gluck,  Annie  Salter,  Etoile  Polaire,  Yellow  Per- 
fection, and  Plutus ;  but  all  these  are  a  shade  lighter  than  Jardin 
des  Plantes.  Theresl  light  yellows  are— Golconda  (fine),  Yellow 
Formosa,  or  Lutea  Formosa,  Raymond  next,  Golconda,  and 
Yellow  Queen  of  England,  one  bloom  of  which  in  Mr.  Bird's 
large  collection  was  8  inches  in  diameter  all  but  a  fraction.  Such 
a  flower  was  ncTer  seen  before. 

After  these  begin  another  kind  of  tinted  lilacSt  as  Marshal  Du- 
roc,  the  best  of  the  tint,  and  no  match  to  it.  Then  hght  lilacs — 
Themis,  Princesse  Marie,  Nonpareil,  Beauty,  Dr.  McLean,  Lady 
Hardinge,  Alfred  Salter,  Glory,  and  Favourite. 

The  blushes,  both  deep  and  light,  begin  with  Queen  of 
England  ;  Duke ;  Pearl  j  Vesta,  all  but  white ;  Cassandra,  ditto, 
and  also  very  deep  at  times;  Mrs.  W.  Holbom,  a  splendid 
bloom,  all  but  white ;  Novelty,  ditto,  the  biggest  of  them  all. 

Then  pure  white,  begining  with  the  new  sport  from  the  Queen 
of  England,  pearly  white ;  Formosum,  the  purest  white ;  Goliath, 
.creamy  white ;  Lucidum,  pearl  white ;  White  Globe,  very  large ; 
and  sometimes  Testa  and  Cassandra  are  pure  white.  One  Dr. 
Rosas,  in  Mr.  Bird's,  is  a  new  colour  for  which  there  was  no 
-match  there — a  dark  rose  in  Chrysanthemum  colour. 

Mr.  Bird  set  up  two  dozen  of  large  bouquets,  each  of  one 
Itind,  as  six  bouquets  of  Vesta,  each  with  eighteen  blooms  ;  two 
ditto  Queen  of  England,  and  eighteen  blooms  in  each ;  and  one 
of  Marshal  Duroc,  and  of  Fabius,  Mr.  Dechamps  (a  fine  yellow), 
Madame  Lebois,  Stellaris  globosa,  Themis,  two  of  Golden 
Queen  of  England,  one  of  Alma  and  Wonderful,  Gluck,  Progn«, 
Trioraphe  du  Nord,  Novelty,  Dr.  Rosas,  and  Madame  Poggi. 
These  were  in  cut-glass  dark  bottles  except  the  three  of  Queen 
of  England,  and  a  yellow  ditto,  which  were  in  silver  tankards 
or  cups  won  at  former  shows.  Ttien  he  had  twenty-four 
novelties  in  single  blooms  on  a  board,  twelve  Princesse  Marie, 
and  some  Triomphe  du  Nord. 

Mr.  Salter  set  up  as  many  more  in  similar  kinds,  and  a  full 
collection  of  Pompons  in  the  same  way,  with  several  novelties ; 
but  I  intend  to  see  and  r^)ort  his  whole  collection  in  the  Ver- 
aailles  Nursery  soon.  Among  the  collections  of  cut  Anemone- 
flowered  kindls,  the  best  still  was  Fleur  de  Marie,  Gluck,  and 
Louis  Bonamy ;  then  King  of  Anemones  and  Madame  Godereau, 
a  large  white  kind. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  set  ofi"  in  the  first  class  for  pot  plants 
six  kinds,  and  took  the  Nurserymen's  first  prize  lor  them.  His 
plants  were  better  set  for  efiect  than  he  ever  had  them,  and  the 
kinds  were  in  three  rows  rising  one  abore  the  other.  The  first 
TOW  stood  thus— Mount  Etna  first,  in  front  above  it  Vesta,  and 
above  that  Prince  Albert ;  Vesta  making  a  strong  contrast  with 
the  other  two.  The  next  half,  or  row,  began  with  Golden 
-Christine,  then  Julie  Lagrave,  dark  as  Madame  Camerson  or 
'Madame  PoggL  The  third,  Hermione.  These  contrasted  favour- 
ably three  ways,  up  the  row,  across  the  rows,  and  oross-comer- 
wajs. 

Mr.  A.  Forsyth,  Rectory  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  followed 
and  took  the  next  prize.  He  also  set  up  his  plants  exceedingly 
•well,  thus— Golden  Christine,  Defiance,  and  Voltaire,  in  the  first 
row  ;  and  Annie  Salter,  Mount  Etna,  and  Vesta  in  the  next. 

Then  followed  the  Amateurs,  and  Mr.  Ward,  gardener,  to 
W.  Fowles,  Esq.,  Tottenham  Green,  took  the  first  prize.  His 
were  the  best  done  plants  at  the  Show.  He  had  Beauty  du 
Nord  (dark).  Defiance,  and  Pilot  in  the  brst  row ;  and  General 
Havelock,  Ahna,  and  Golden  Christine  in  the  second.  All  thus 
as  well  contrasted  as  those  from  the  nurserymen  aforesaid.  Mr. 
George,  gardener  to  J.  Nichol,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  took  the 
second  prize — thus,  Vesta,  Alma,  and  Golden  Christine,  first 
row ;  and  Prince  Albert,  Insigne,  and  Old  Christine,  in  the 
second.  Now,  Insi«;ne  and  Christine  being  both  of  one  tint,  and 
both  side  by  side,  with  the  dark  Prince  Albert  in  front  of  them, 
was  the  very  worst  thing  that  "ever  was  done  with  flowers ; 
whereas,  if  Prince  Albert  was  in  the  middle,  the  row  would 
contrast  just  as  Mr.  Turner's  first  row  did;  but  this  was  the 
only  fault  of  setting  up  at  the  Show.  A  third  prize  was  given 
to  Mr.  Glover,  gardener  to  B.  C.  Lessage,  Esq.,  Tulse  Hill, 
Brixton^  for  Chevalier  Domage,  Mount  Etna,  and  a  very  light 


Christine,  in  the  first  row ;  and  Vesta,  Dr.  McLean,  and  Golden 
Christine  in  the  next,  all  well  set  for  efiect. 

Clafs  3  was  for  three  plants,  and  the  first  prize  was  to  Mr. 
Ward  aforesaid  for  Chevalier  Dumage,  Christine,  and  Bftuh^ 
du  Nord  again.  The  second  to  Mr.  Harper,  gardener  to  J.  F. 
Bennet,  Esq.,  Tulse  Hill,  for  Chevalier  Dumage,  Prince  Albert, 
and  Christine ;  and  the  third  prize  to  Mr.  George  aforesaid,  for 
Annie  Salter,  Christine,  and  Voltaire.  The  last  two  too  muck 
alike  for  going  together. 

ChisB  4,  Pompons,  six  kinds  again,  and  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr 
Forsyth  were  first  and  second  in  them,  as  in  the  large  onei* 
These,  and  indeed  all  the  Pompons,  were  beautifuliy  done- 
Mr.  Turner's  kinds  were  La  Vogue,  Mustapha,  and  Madame 
Pippin,  Duruflet,  Bijou  de  THorticulture,  and  Cedo  NullL 
Mr.  Forsyth's  kinds  were  Solomon  or  Sfllamon,  Le  Sultan,  Cedo 
Nulli  and  Yellow  Cedo  Nulli,  H^l^pe  and  Ste.  Thais. 

Class  5,  Same  from  Amateurs ;  and  here  Mr.  D.  Hutt,  Mar- 
garet Place,  Hackney  Fields,  took  the  first  prize  with  splendid 
specimens  of  Cedo  and  Golden  Cedo  Nulli,  Andromeda  (the 
best  there),  SaUmon,  Duruflet,  and  G^n^ral  Canrobert  (the 
best  of  the  yellow  Pompons.  Second  prize  to  Mr.  Weston, 
gardener  to  D.  Martineau,  Esq.,  Clapham  Park.  I  took  him  on 
the  wrong  scent  last  year  for  bad  speUing  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
The  collections  on  each  side  of  him  were  set  wrong,  and  he 
suffered  for  the  wrongs  of  his  fellows  till  he  righted  himself. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  spellers  on  the  turf,  and  I  am  glad  to  book 
him  so.  His  plants  were  excellent ;  GMn^ral  Canrobert^  (jMden 
and  plain  Cedo  Nulli  (tlie  three  best  of  the  family),  Adonis, 
H^^ne,  and  Duruflbt.  His  Adonis  was  a  real  Adonis.  Thml  to 
Mr.  Ward  aforesaid,  for  Cedo  Nulli  and  GK>lden  ditto,  Andro- 
meda (a  fine  thing),  H^l^ne,  and  Duruflet.  Bad  luck  to  them ; 
the  two  should  never  be  seen  in  one  collection  of  his — they  are 
too  much  of  a  caste.  Fourth  prize  to  Mr.  Bolton,  Edwin  Terrace^ 
London  Fields,  Hackney,  who  had  a  very  fine  G^^nd  Can- 
robert, and  the  rest  not  quite  so  good.  These  were  extras  in 
this  class,  for  they  were  all  very  good. 

Class  6,  Standard  plants  open  to  all  comers,  and  Mr.  Forsyth 
was  first.  Mr.  Smith,  Tollington  Nursery,  Homsey  Road:  — 
He  being  a  member  of  the  Floral  Committee,  I  took  particular 
attention  to  his  kinds  and  his  way  of  standarding  them,  llisy 
were  Cedo  Nulli,  Mr.  Anstie  (a  capital  vellow  Anemone), 
President,  Aurora  Borealis,  Julie  Lagrave  (nearly  as  dark  as 
Bob),  and  Golden  Cedo  Nulli.  These  standards  being  most 
useful  in  '* making  up"  a  conservatory  in  the  country,  it  was  a 
wise  resolve  to  give  them  a  class  and  prizes,  and  Mr.  Smith 
might  take  the  lead  in  the  trade  for  standards ;  at  aU  events, 
from  his  way  of  doing  them,  and  from  his  being  the  only  one 
in  the  trade  who  seems  to  look  on  them  as  I  do,  1  shall  oertainlT 
go  to  him  for  my  first  standards  if  OTor  I  can  get  up  the  length 
of  a  conservatory.  Mr.  Salter,  Mr.  Bull,  and  others  had  lots  of 
new  kinds  and  recent  ones,  which  I  passed  over,  as  I  expected  to 
see  them  under  more  favourable  weather  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
where  all  the  novelties  must  take  precedence  of  all  other  things. 

Class  7,  New  varieties  of  this  year;  and  Mr.  Forsyth,  as 
aboTe,  took  the  only  prize  in  them,  one  called  Rifleman  being 
one  of  the  best  of  them,  and  a  dwarf  sport  from  Yellow  Cedo 
Nulli,  and  in  the  way  of  Comte  Achille  Vigier,  promises  to  be 
▼ery  useful  for  specimens.  Then  he  had  Gk>lden  Trillby,  Boa- 
dicea  (large,  and  after  the  tints  of  Dupont  del'Eure),  Golden 
Hermione,  and  Lady  Hardinge. 

Class  8,  Single  specimens  on  single  stems.  First  prize  to  Mr. 
South,  gardener  to  G.  A.  Tysser,  Esq.,  Upton,  Essex,  for  an 
immense  large  Christine ;  second  to  Mr.  Ward ;  and  third  to 
Mr.  Turner  for  more  ordinary-grown  plants.         D.  Bbatoh'. 


FRUIT. 
This  exhibition  of  Fruit  far  surpassed  any  other  that  the 
Society  has  ever  held.  Whether  it  is  that  it  was  displayed  to 
better  advantage  in  the  large  conservatory  at  Kensington  Gore 
than  at  either  Willis's  or  St.  James'  Rooms,  or  whether  it  was 
greater  in  extent  and  altogether  finer,  certain  it  is  tliat  it  was  &r 
more  effective  and  attractive  than  either  of  those.  The  collec- 
tions were  arranged  on  a  long  table  extending  the  whole  lensth 
of  the  conservatory,  separated  in  the  centre  by  a  traneept  table, 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  a  Tangerin 
Orange  tree,  and  round  it  were  arranged  the  "  collections  "  of 
fruits.  On  this  table  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  specimens 
of  fruits  were  exhibited.  Twelve  Uvedale's  St.  Germains,  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Solomon?,  weighed  upwards  of  89  lbs,  Beurr^ 
Diel  2  Iba.  each,  and  Catillao  2f  lbs.  each.     The  other  attraotive 
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exhibitions  were  the  Grspes  of  Mr.  Henderton,  of  Trenthsm ; 
Mr.  Hill,  of  K.eele  Half;  Mr.  Tilljard,  of  Stenmore  Priory ; 
Mr.  Kay,  of  Finohley ;  and  Mr.  Meredith,  of  Qartton. 

The  iPears  from  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Ozenford  Castle,  N.B., 
and  those  of  Mr.  Ingram,  of  Frogmore,  Mr.  Dwerrihouse,  of 
fieckfield,  and  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Oatlands,  attracted  particular 
attention.  While  the  Apples  of  Mr.  Newton,  of  Enfield,  Mr. 
Ingram,  of  Frogmore,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Ford,  of  Horsham,  were 
the  most  attractive  in  their  class.  It  is  impossible,  in  such  a 
collection  to  specify  any  except  those  that  were  the  most 
prominent,  and  we  must,  therefore,  confine  our  report,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  to  those  only  which  gained  the  awards. 

Class  A,  CoUiXGTiON  op  Fbuits  (Fruiterers  only). —  In 
Mr.  Solomons*  collection  there  were  baskets  of  some  of  the 
largest  Pears  that  erer  were  exhibited.  They  were  aU  of  foreign 
growth,  and  included  U?edale*s  St.  Germain  under  the  name 
of  Belle  Angerine,  Vicar  of  Winkfield  called  Bon  Cur^,  Beurr^ 
Diel,  JEaster  Beurr^  Catiilac*  St.  Oermain,  Winter  Bonchrdtieu 
under  the  name  of  Bonchrdtien  d'Aucb,  Crasanne,  G-lou  Mor- 
oeau,  and  a  variety  of  brilliant  colour  called  Cuisse  Madame,  but 
which  was  Spanish  Bonchr6tien.  The  Applee  were  Beinette  de 
Canada,  Calville  blanche,  and  Pomme  d'ApL  There  was  alto 
ft  basket  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  along 
with  two  boxes  of  Chasselas  de  Fontainbleau  Ghrapes,  beautifully 
msaetted.  These,  with  four  Melons,  four  Pines,  a  basket  of 
Oranges,  one  of  Pomegranates,  and  one  of  Peaches,  made  up  a 
magnificent  collection  of  forty-nine  dishes.  This,  of  course, 
received  the  first  prise.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Messre. 
Webber  k  Co.,  of  Covent  Garden,  'ibis,  too,  wm  a  very  fine 
collection,  and  consisted  mainly  of  English-grown  fruit.  This 
collection  was  served  up  in  the  beautiful  white-glased  china 
ornaments  of  Messrs.  Minton,  which  produced  a  nighly  oma- 
mental  ^roup. 

Class  B,  Fob  Coi«lbotiok  op  Fbuits  pob  Pbitatx  Gbowebs. 
— In  this  class  there  were  three  competitors — ^Mr.  Henderson, 
of  Trentharo,  and  Mr.  Tillyard,  of  Stanmore,  being  equal  firsts  ; 
ftod  Mr.  Kaile,  of  East  Horsley  Towers,  Surrey,  being  third. 
lo  Mr.  Henderson's  collection  there  were  twen^eight  subjects 
exhibited,  of  which  his  White  Muscats,  Black  Hamburgh,  and 
iiady  Downe'e  Seedling  Grapes  were  very  excellent.  There 
were  three  Melons — Cashmere,  Cocoa-nut,  and  Qtm  j  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Blenheim  Pippin  and>  Calville  blanche  Apples  ;  and  in 
Pears  Easter  Beurrd,  Knight's  Monach,  Forelle^  Duchesse  d'An- 
gouldme  (exhibited  as  Benrr6  Vert),  Brown  Beurr^,  Beurr^  Diel, 
fieorr^  Ciairgeau,  Winter  Nelis,  Beurr^  Ranee,  Bergamotte  d'Es- 
ptfen,  Jersey  Gratioli,  all  good,  with  the  exception  of  Forelle  and 
Beurr^  Clati^eau,  which  were  deficient  in  colour.  A  dish  of  White 
ladiift  Figs,  one  of  a  green  Plum  (erroneously  called  Coe's  Late), 
mmd  Eugenia  Ugni,  znade  up  the  collection.  In  Mr.  Tillyard's 
the  Grapes  were  very  fine,  and  consisted  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
in  fine  condition,  and  of  a  fine  amber  colour ;  White  Tokay 
large  bunches ;  immense  bunches  of  Trebbiano  ;  and  a  basket 
of  Oldaker's  St.  Peter's.  He  had -four  towering  Lemon  Queen 
Pines,  and  two  of  the  Old  Queen.  The  Pears  were  Napol^n, 
G-lou  Moroeao,  two  dishes  of  Beurr^  de  Capiaumont,  Beurr^ 
d'Aremberg,  Chaumontel,  and  Passe  Colmai.  The  Apples  were 
Alfiriston,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Margil,  Downton  Pippm,  Feam's 
^jppin,  an  Apple  called  Wellington,  but  which  was  more  like 
Wormsley  Pippin,  and  in  all  probability  was  so ;  and  Lamb 
Abbey  Pearmain.  His  Plums  were  fine,  and  were  Doe's  Late 
Ked,  and  two  dishes  of  Blue  Imp^trice.  Hie  two  Melons  were 
Heckfield  Scarlet  Flesh  and  Hybrid  Cashmere.  There  was  a 
basket  of  fine  Morello  Cherries,  a  dish  of  Angehque  Figs,  two 
dishes  of  Baspberries,  one  of  White  Currants,  and  one  of  Eugenia 
Ugni — in  all  thirty-three  subjects.  Mr.  Kaile's  exhibition  was 
ft  small  one,  and  consisted  of  only  twelve  sutrjeots,  all  of  which 
were  good  of  their  kind.  There  were  four  dishes  of  Apples,  two 
€)i  wmch  were  Fesm's  Pippin,  one  Golden  Winter  Pearmain, 
and  one  BEerefordshire  Pearmain.  One  small  Pine,  one  Melon, 
one  jjUsh  <^  Marie  Louise  Pear,  one  dish  of  Black  Hamburgh 
Qrapes,  oue  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  one  of  Coe's  Late  Bed 
Plum,  one  dish  of  Medlars,  and  one  of  Baspberries. 

In  CSass  C,  PiNB  Applis  (three  distinct  kinds),  there  were 
three  exhibitions.  The  first  prise  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Page, 
ffardener  to  W.  Leaf,  Esq.,  Streatham,  for  Queen,  SmooUi- 
tared  Cayenne,  and  Eipley  Queen.  Second  to  Mr.  Mnggleton, 
gardener  to  Alderman  Cubitt,  Penton  Lodge,  Andover,  for 
Smooth-leaved  Cayenne,  Prickly  Cayenne,  and  Queen.  Third 
to  Mr.  Botger,  gaitlener  to  J.  Gott,  Esq.,  Armley  House,  Leeds, 
Idr  Montserrat  and  two  Enville. 


In  Class  D,  Fob  ▲  Singlb  Fruit  of  any  Yaeiett  of  Purs 
Apple,  there  were  thirty-three  exhibitors.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Flood,  gardener  to  K.  Fothergill,  Esq., 
Aheraman  House,  Aberdare,  Glamorganshire,  for  a  very  fine 
Smooth-leaved  Cayenne,  weighing  7  lbs.  14  ozs. ;  the  second  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Ingram,  gardener  to  Her  Majesty  at  Frogmore,  for 
a  Tery  large  and  handsome  Queen ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Till- 
yard, gardener  to  J.  Kelk,  Esq.,  the  Priory,  Stanmore,  for  a  fine 
tall  Lemon  Queen. 

In  Chiss  E,  Fob  Baskbts  of  Muscats  of  not  less  than  10  lbs., 
the  exhibitions  were  very  fine,  and  particularly  those  of  Mr.  Till- 
yard, of  the  Priory,  Stanmore,  to  which  the  first  prize  was 
awarded.  The  bunches  were  large  and  finely  set ;  tne  berries 
were  also  large,  full,  and  plump,  and  of  a  beautiful  amber 
colour,  and  the  aggregate  weight  was  22i  lbs.  Those  of  Mr. 
Hill,  of  Keele  Hall,  to  which  the  second  prize  was  awarded,  were 
not  quite  so  large  as  Mr.  Tillyard's,  and  were  more  highly 
ripened,  having  l^gun  to  shrivel ;  but  they  were  of  a  very  fine 
amber  colour.  The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Meredith,  of  Garston,  near  Liverpool.  They  were  finely  coloured, 
but  not  as  Urge  as  either  Mr.  Hill*s  or  Mr.  Tillyard's,  but  they 
were  well  ripened  and  of  very  rich  flavour.  Those  of  Mr.  Kay, 
market  gardener,  Finchley,  were  well  grown,  plump,  and  well 
set,  but  not  so  highly  ripened  as  either  of  the  preceding,  and 
they  were  rather  green. 

Class  F,  Whitb  Muscats,  single  dish.  In  this  dass  there 
were  some  very  good  exhibitions.  Mr.  Tillyard  was  first  with 
three  short,  broad,  thickly-set  bunches  of  veiy  large,  roundish- 
oval  berries,  of  a  fine  amber  colour.  Mr.  Hill  was  second  ;  his 
three  bunches  were  long  and  tapering,  well  set,  and  beautifully 
coloured ;  one  of  them,  which  was  the  largest,  was  a  very  hand- 
some bunch  ;  but  the  other  two  were  raUier  smaller.  The  ex- 
hibition of  Mr.  Meads,  of  Minely,  Blackwater,  Hants,  consisted 
of  three  splendid  bunches ;  but,  unfortunatdy,  every  berry  was 
marked  with  a  dark  brown  spot  on  the  end,  which  quite  spoiled 
their  appearance.  It  is  worth  recording  that  the  vines  which 
produced  these  fruit  had  only  been  planted  sixteen  months. 
The  variety  exhibited  by  Mr.  Tillery,  oi  Welbeck,  appears  to  be 
distinct  from  all  the  others.  The  bunch  is  very  long^  tapering, 
and  loose,  and  the  berries,  which  are  of  a  darker  colour,  are  also 
much  longer  and  more  oval  than  any  of  the  others.  Those  exhibited 
by  Bobert  Crawshay,  Esq.,  of  Cyferthfis  Castle,  Merthyr  Tydvil, 
seemed  to  be  the  same  variety  as  Mr.  Tillery's ;  but  they  were 
not  so  well  coloured,  being  altogether  of  a  greenish  colour. 

In  class  G,  which  consisted  of  a  single  dish  of  Whitb  Gbapes 
OF  ANY  Yabibtt,  Mr.  Hill  was  first  with  three  enormous  bunches 
6f  Trebbiano,  the  largest  we  every  saw  of  that  variety,  the 
weight  of  the  aggregate  being  9f  lbs.  The  berries  were  very 
large,  and  of  a  fine  pearly  colour.  The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Meredith  for  three  bunches  of  White  Nice,  the 
aggregete  weight  of  which  was  9  lbs.  12  ozs.  The  third  prize 
was  token  by  Mr.  Tillery,  of  Welbeck,  with  Trebbiano,  three 
Tery  excellent  bunches.  Among  the  White  Ghrapes  was  shown  a 
collection  of  four  sorts  of  Muscats  sent  by  Mr.  David  Thomson, 
of  Archerfield ;  they  consisted  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  a  short, 
thick-set  bunch;  the  Tynningham  Muscat,  a  long,  tapering 
bunch,  like  those  that  Mr.  Tillery  showed ;  the  Bow(x>d  Muscat, 
a  short,  thick-set  bunch,  hke  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  but  much 
more  advanced  in  ripeness ;  and  a  form  of  Muscat,  which  was 
so  far  ripened  as  to  have  almost  become  raisins.  These  were  all 
grown  in  the  same  house  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  were 
sent  to  exhibit  the  difi'erent  forms  the  varieties  present.  Upon 
these  the  Fruit  Committee  will  report  at  their  next  meeting* 

Class  H,  Black  Hamburgh  Gbapbs  (in  baskets  of  not  less 
than  10  lbs).  The  first  prize  was  token  by  Mr.  Kay,  market 
gardener,  Finchley ;  the  berries  were  large  and  finely  bloomed. 
Mr.  HiU,  who  was  second,  had  also  a  very  fine  basket,  and  very 
little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Kay  ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  necessarily  so  long  cut^  and  having 
to  traved  so  great  a  distonce,  they  had  not  the  freshness  of  those 
which  took  the  first  prise.  The  t^ird  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Henderson  of  Trentham,  whose  Grapes  were  not  so  large  as  Mr. 
Kay's  and  Mr.  Hill's,  but  were  nevertheless  of  excellent  quality. 

Class  I,  B^CE  HAMBUsaH  Ghapes  (single  dish).  The  firdt 
prize  in  this  class  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Trentham, 
for  thi«e  beautiful  bunches,  short,  broad,  and  thickly  set ;  the 
colour  was  of  a  jet  black,  and  not  a  berry  was  rubbed.  Mr.  Kay 
was  second  and  Mr.  Hill  third. 

The  only  exhibitor  in  Class  J  was  Mr.  Henderson,  of 
Trentham,  whose  Frankenthals  were  true ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
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linked  that  every  Black  Hynbmg^  vhioU  vaa  esyibHi^  at 
thd  Shoy  were  Friinkenthal^ 

Giaat  |C,  !6/<ack  QsAPEg  (any  var^j).  Th^  firft  pri^  ui 
this  olasa  va^  %wajM^  to  ^r.  JPage^  gard^er  to  W.  l4»ft  l^»g,, 
^trcatbaip,  figr  Bj^rbairowa,  ^mall  abort  bupc^M^  fov  tliat  T^i^ty, 
l^ut  tfie  berries  yret^  U^^  ftnely  oolojiired^  a^d  o^ely  aat.  Tfoe 
^pnid  prize  waa  awf  rd«d  to  J4r.  ^ili,  of  Koale  Sail,  Cor  Ia^F 
I)o^ne*f  S^dluig  and  TrentbfiM^^  Blacj^,  hotb  vory  good. 

CJass  L. — This  clas«,  which  was  for  collectipof  ^f  ^JM^  (OAP 
duib  9f  ^^b)  vaf  well  r«prea99|ed  both  in  qiMO&tity  i^  qmiUty. 
!phe  ii¥^t  remarkable  point  in  thi#  exbibitvo^L  i«,  tjbat  tbe  fiiv^ 
prize  v^  awarded  to  a  collection  grown  so  far  north  i^«  the 
fi^qal^bourho^d  q(  :^dii^b|itgb.  It  waa  sept  by  Mr.  Ab^40«, 
gl»raener  to  tb?  "Eeiel  q{  Stair,  Oj^e^ford  Caatle,  aad  oontaij^ing 
^Q  less  than  twepty^wo  diaiioot  sorts.  They  wc^^e^ — Mftfie 
i^uii^^  Dut^lu^&ie  d^AngouL^ni^  I^ouise  ^Ponno  of  Jerfk^, 
llfap^L-ou^  CfjMaime,  Bearare  ]^ie|i  Peurr^  d'Aren)beig,  ^\|Pr^ 
de  UapUt^mont)  3^uriH.'  C)air^e^^s  E^ater  Beipr^  Winter  Nelii, 
ijilcm  ^torce^M,  Kvng  Edward^  Colmar  d'Arerabeirg»  Doyenne 
GfU,  Iiud:i«aaM*f  Spring  Beurr4  Cobpftr,  il?lem|ah  Ij^em^, 
Fo«rd  Neil},  Mar^cliai  cK^  la  Cow,  Si^atte  4^  ^ay^y,  agiid  l^\nnp 
L&i^ch,  The  J  wBru  all  good  ^p«^fneiPS>  thojjigU  from  keing 
jgrown  bo  i^  hojDi  ^liej  hj^  not  attaine4  the  #tB*e  dc^r»a  ^ 
j^A^ivr^y  as  the  gje^erality  gf  t^e  n^ber  ^Ueo^i^s  j  jbut  there, 
was  not  an  inferior  dish,  nor  one  ineorfeotly  paii^ed,  among 
ik<em'  The  secofiil  prixe  wi^a  i^waxded  to  Mr,  Ij^gram,  gardener 
^o  0er  Miy^sty  1^  ^rogpaore.  Thif  was  n  smii^er  iwlleotioii 
tlmi  the  preoed^ag,  but  the  fruit  w£^  l^^ge,  very  fine,  and  juajb 
readhr  for  table.  It  co^iiisted  of  Chaumoute!,  Van  Mona  X^^ 
)e  P^rcL  Yie^r  of  Wij^field,  Knight's  Monarob,  Marie  Louiae, 
Safitar  lUeitrre,  Frinee  Albert,  Paaae  Colmar,  Fladberg,  B^urre 
piel,  Oloi^  ^qrQefk^f  Beurre  de  B#noe,  and  Mocea«.  Mr. 
Pwerrihoua^  gftrdenep:*  to  Lord  ^yersley,  lyt  Seokfield,  took  the 
third  prize  ijrith  ^,  very  excellent  collection  consigning  of  Marie 
Loui9e,  Jos/epbina  de  Maiine^,  Triooiphe  de  Jodoigpe^  Winter 
Kelii^  Beurre  Piel,  Delicea  d'H^rdonpotit,  faster  Jpeurr^ 
8ifan>  Hggi  Nt^oleoQ,  Puoheaae  4'Angoiul4me,  S^  Mjpha^ 
Beuirr^  de  M^noe*  Passe  Colmar,  a<id  ^nigbt'9  MpiuM^^b.  The 
oolleption  e;Kbibi.ted  by  Mr.  Co^,  of  i^lea/^  ii)  tbM  si%§9k  Wf» 
a)fO  nu^ritorious,  t^d  contained  some  goQ^  ipecimeni^ 

Cla^  M,  Pesss&v  P^sa  (in  «s  diftinct  kikOids).  In  this 
Mr.  ingr^iR^  of  :^rogn»ere,  waa  first  with  beautiful  glowing 
apepiotena  of  Van  Mons  L^on  le  Gier^  Bei^re  Pie^  Qlfxu 
Morceau,  Beurr^  de  ^anoe,  and  ]^jaigbt*9  Moi»arob }  th^  laat 
g^wn  as  nobody  e]se  ever  grows  it,  with  a  fiiie  bronzy  gV>!r  on 
one  aide  of  U.  The  leoond  priae  waa  awarded  to  Mr.  Harri^Qo, 
of  Oatlaudf,  for  Mari^  ^jouiae,  Passe  Colaia«v  Olou  Moioeau, 
l^e  Plus  Meuria,  and  Winter  Ni^lis ;  and  t^  third,  to  Mr. 
Spivey,  gardener  to  A.  Houblon,  E^.,  gallingbury,  Bisbuop 
Stortuird,  for  Josephine  de  Malines,  PaAse  Qplniar,  Siauwn^ 
Diel,  Glou  Mofceau,  Marie  Louiae^  a^  Thompaon*a. 

ClfMs  JN,  I>:^i|aEB|?  ?E4Bfl  (three  disl^  of  djatiyiot  kinds).  J» 
t^  elasa  there  were  some  fine  diaU«9,  particularly  tli^ose  of  Mjp. 
Qf^rri^oO)  pf  Oatla^da,  which  were  tastefuUy  aet  i)p  and  sup* 
roa^dod  ^ith  cpjoiwred  tiisue  p^pera.  They  were— .Marie 
Lo^i«e,  Du^cbef se  d'AngouISmc^  and  Qlou  Morceau.  The  seeoad 
grize  waa  /awarded  to  Mr.  Q.  Trei^tar,  ^^ener  to  the  B^on. 
0.  D.  Ryder,  Weatbrook,  Henw]  HenjpsJead,  for  Brown  Beurr^, 
Marie  IiOMise,  and  Beurre  Divl ;  ^d  tlie  third,  to  Mr.  3.  Balphs, 
g^ener  to  R.  Stui^f^,  £s<l.,  Moui^t  feUi,  WaUon-OH-Thvaes. 

Class  O,  Dessekt  VnAm  (single  di^h).  In  tbia  there  ware  a 
great  many  entries,  b^t  generSliy  apeakmg  very  jfo.w  of  the 
exhihitiox^s  were  anything  remarkable  considering  the  grmt 
nuBib^r  that  waa  exhibited.  *  The  first  prize  woa  awi^rded  to  Mr. 
Ingram,  of  JFrogmore,  for  very  fine  specimens  of  Glou  MorccAi*  j 
second  to  Mr.^Vanter,  for  Marie  LouLse ;  and  third  to  Mr.  lUlphs, 
for  Beurre  Diel.  A"  extra  prize  in  this  cl^as  wi^  aws^ded  |o  Mr. 
F.  Westbrook,  Abingdon,  Berks,  for  a  dish  of  Bieurr^  d' Aremberg, 

Cl<tss  P. — In  this  class,  which  was  for  UT£i>4{Ji'9  St.  Qsrmalk 
PsABS,  Mr.  Snow,  gardener  to  the  Countesf  Cowper,  Wseat 
Park,  was  fir#t ;  Mr.  Park,  gardener  to  G.  H,  VeriMMi,  jEaq., 
Ketford,  second  j  and  Mr.  B.  W.  Crsik,  gardener  to  F.  T. 
Rufford,  Ksq.,  Stourbridge,  w»s  third. 

Class  Q,  was  for  Catill^o  Pjiam,  and  the  first  prize  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Oatlsnds ;  the  second  by  Jdr.  D. 
Cunningliaro,  gardener  to  the  Bishop  (^  London,  Fidliam  i  Mkd 
the  third  by  Mr.  W.  John  Bamott,  Decker  Hill,  SluffuaOl 

Class  R,  for  K!itchen  Pears  of  any  vsriety.  Mr.  Saow  waa 
first  with  Warden  j  Mr.  Bamett,  for  Beurr6  Dial ;  and  no  third 
vas  awarded,    fo  thia  o^i^  Mr>  Cunoii^^m  exhibited  irmj 


gogd  tpeohiiena  of  OitiUac,  but  as  there  waf»  a  apeci^^  elsts  iqr 
thein  they  eo))ld  not  compete.  We  dp  not  qw^e  see  tkefpp- 
priety  of  adp^it^ng  Be9rr4  Diel  into  ^s  claaf  as  9  kitcb^en  Par. 
if  99,  then  aqy  Peair  wbich  is  not  f  ipe  may  be  v^garded  as  a 
kitob^  Pe«^  There  o«igib^  to  be  a  line  drawn  son^where,  or  it 
Oliigbt  to  be  defined  what  is  a  kitchen  Pear^ 

In  elM«  $,  for  the  HsATiEav  Fits  De^^t  Pqads,  the  firit 
pwze  WM  Wffrded  to  Mr.  Tranter;  th»  aeoa«d  to  Mr.  Spi?ey; 
and  the  third  to  Mr.  Dwerriboi^e, 

Ciaaa  T,  jwp  <rf  STBWf©  PjJAiB.  This  a^f^  w#s  weW  xefuf- 
peiited  and  c^oae^  oop^ted.  It  was  %  condition  thia  year  tb|t 
the  fruit  ahould  be  prepared  without  augar,  s^hcc^  or  any  eolo9^ 
ivg  inatter,  tl^  revi  object  of  the  exhibition  being  to  ascertain 
wbi«b  Wtta  the  beat  sort  &>r  ^tewi^gi  *f^  which  had  in  jt^fif 
moat  iugar  a^d  fiavour.  At  the  foxm^  exbibitions,  extraoMiss 
aubatancea  were  \m^,  suoh  im  aug^,  spjpe,  ^d  colouring  nnjittff, 
i0  tbi.t  ^e  true  pba««eter  of  the  frujt  w#a  eompletelj  ditgoised, 
aj»4  the  artiat  who  m^  skilfully  manipulated  with  theie 
%QQ9»H»m  f^nd  prepared  tbe  mp4^  pgktiAbie  dish  waa  paecUiimi 
tbe  MMKN^l  9NAdi(M».  Qu  Ski»  oepaaion  ^  Iruit  ¥^  pfi- 
fectiy  m^wh  •nd  ik&  j^wnn's  ]^  prepajned  by  Miae  Ii«mj%  of 
Frog»«rev  Koeiv^l  the  fivi(  j»i?©i  Mian  Ji?igram  %)ao  exhibitri 
Yioar  of  WinkAeld,  wbJ^b  wejre  second  in  qualit/.  ^ut  e*  V 
exbihitfif  cM^m^t  t^k»  two  pr^s  in  the  Mooae  ol«»f,  the  ^«eo«4 
pri«e  wAa  awarded  to  Mr^.  PoweU,  Ceda#s  Cottegei  Old  WinAjpr, 
for  QbMttQOtttel;  tnd  ibe  ttod  pn«e  ia  Mra.  toith.  Vj^ 
SydenhaiP,  for  Cha»iA&ntel.  There  were  elio  severtt  ot^ 
exhibition!  i  buJk  there  were  xK#e  that  were  %i  »U  good  in  fifvavr, 
ftixd  lowe  Feie  po»iMvety  flavoi^rleaa.  Miea  I.sgp?am  also  exhibited 
a  jtr  of  baJ(ed  aod  d}^ed  Slwajd's  Rtgg,  whieb  wwfi  ^&ry  goo^ 

Clae«  U,  ofl^leetiow  of  P^aaxnT  Ap?i^  (one  4i^b  of  efidO* 
Ia  ^ia  ekiea  theie  w^ve  ao»e  ymj  (iae  tiUiibiiionf .  T)»e  Mt 
was  well  grown,  and  very  finely  coloured.  The  firat  pn*e  mfi 
awi^vded  to  Mr.  John  KewtQ«,  gardener  t«  ^-  J.  Qrahf  b^  E^q^ 
£aat  Xiodge«  fnfield  Chase,  wW  exhibited  Rih^oB  Pippin, 
Co^  Pippin,  Pearaan*s  Plate.  Cornish  GiJilifiower,  Feir9> 
Pippin,  Golden  Reinette,  MArgil^  Hicks'  Faney,  ^eech^invfll 
Court  of  Wick,  Old  Golden  Pippiji,  Bkxwx^QA  Nonpe^reU,  Jil« 
of  the  Pipjpiiif,  FiMikUn'a  Ooldea  PijH)^  Qj»en  NoiqpiMjQ, 
Jierefordftbim  Pearwain,  Golden  ^oskpired»  Q-oldeii  RiWMtj 
Pe  J^eige,  Adams'  Pearmftin,  Sam  Yo^,  Soreveto^  Q^i^ 
Pippin,  Mi4  CLiiater  Golden^  Pippin.  The  aeieond  pri«e  wv 
^warded  to  Mr.  Coy,  of  Redleaf,  for  fe^m's  Pippin,  CM0 
Major,  Court  of  Wiok,  Ooldwi  K^^b,  Col.  YaMghgo,  BrabHUt 
Beliefieur,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Geaana  Wolfe,  Golden  Wintff 
PeermaiD,  Franklin's  Golden  Pippin,  Crackling  Pearsm, 
Ribaton,  Farleiuh  Pippin,  Hnghea  Gk>14eii  Pippin,  Winter 
Queening,  Maid  of  Taunton,  Kurke'f  Gk>lden  Reinette,  varioQS 
Koapareils,  Scarlet  PearmAin,  Rc^al  Ruaset,  Lemon  Pi[p9, 
PQWAi^m  GoUow-eyed  Pippin,  mkI  CtffM^^n  Pippin.  Ikfi 
third  priae  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Moitimoie,  gardener  to  the  lat* 
Miaa  J^wa,  CambaHon,  for  Ribabeii,  Prinoa's  PiuHnt,  YfUkm 
Ingestre,  FrankliA*s  Golden  Pippin,  BuU'a  GiddeH  Reieftta, 
:NewW»wn  Pippiv,  Clay^e  Paamaaift,  Wixnpatl^  Hppui,  ^kat 
beim  Orange,  and  King  of  the  Pippina. 

ClaM  V,  DsssEQT  Apples,  Qollectio»  of  aix  diabc^  dietmet 
aorta.  The  first  priae  waa  awarded  lo  Mr.  Ingrancu  gacdeMr  to 
Her  Mi^ty  at  Fro^imoffe,  for  Rosemary  Ruaset,  SeiaU's  Qf^m 
Pippin,  Coin's  Orange  Fippin«  Feam*8  Pippin,  Oid  Vd^fHwdl, 
and  Court  Pendu  Plat.  The  aeoond  prize  was  awarded  to  Ml 
Snow  fiMT  Cornish  Aromatic,  and  Feav»'a  Pippin ;  Court  Pe»dii 
put,  Ribaton,  and  Bull's  Golden  fieinetlew  Mr.  Kewtcn  m 
third  with  Cornith  GiUiOower,  Feam'a  Pippin,  Peaiifon's  Hiftfl, 
RibatOD,  Coekle  Pippin,  and  King  of  tbe  Pipptna. 

Clasa  W,  PseeBBT  Apples  (three  dishea).  The  fijat  ptim 
was  Awanded  to  Mr.  Sidney  Ford,  gardsMr  to  W.  £*  Hul^ftri 
B$q,f  Horabaau  They  oonaialed  of  RibatOB  Pippin,  RlsfilMPa 
Pippim  and  King  of  the  Pippins.  The  aecead  waa  awaxded  la 
Mr.  Rutland,  Qaiatone  Castle,  Hecefi}rd,  for  Feam's  Bp^ 
Ribaton,  and  King  of  the  Pippii^ia.  Mr.  W.  Hall,  gardener  l» 
Oapt.  F.  Fordliook,  of  Ealing,  third  for  Court  Pendn  V^ 
Ribeton  Pippin,  and  King  of  the  Pippina. 

Clai^  X,  DEaeiBT  Apples  (sing^  dish).  Im  thia  ciaaa  ihe 
exbibitioas  were  very  numerous^  and  oontained  a  vaat  niHBher 
of  varieties,  mcgay  of  wbich  were  not  usiudly  met  with  aS  teit 
exhibitions,  and  were  evidently  aorta  of  local  int^aeat.  The  fiiit 
prize  ivaa  awarded  to  Mr.  Ingram,  of  Frogmore^  for  Gea^ 
Orange  Pippin  ;  and  Mr.  Simpson,  gardener  to  Lady  MolyaeHLt 
Stoke  Farm,  Slough,  was  second ;  Mr.  Tamer,  ef  Slough,  being 
third,  both  with  Cox*s  Orange  P^ptn.    All  the  caLhihitioaa^ 
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tMs  t>e^atlM  Appfe  #%rd  ranMbrltabl/  fine.     The  colouV  Was 
b^gil,  and  the  Mtotnr  iet^  fine. 

Ctesi  T,  CohtMCfiKfix  dy  Kr^Rttf  Apfibs  (<tae  ai»b  6f  ft&tili). 
The  tt^t  pHee  wbs  s#ft^ed  ttf  3^r.  M ortiifa<ife,  Gai^iHttCtm)  fCM" 
Cteiini,  Golden  Fohle^  Belmtj  ^  WitNj  RihMon  F^|>n9n,  Ksi^i 
»h6rtid«»n,  Blenheim  Orafcg^  Hoary  Mdinte^,  Hirke^a  Adtirff- 
ahte,  WoiTtisley  PtopiiV,  lind  DntmAdW^s  gteedttnt.  Mr.  Newkon, 
cMMe^  f<t  Ch  /.  GfiilWm,  B%,  Ihui  Mc^d  iHth  H<^tland 
Kppfh,  Beantt  oT  Kent,  BttfcbiAt  feeHeffenr,.  Hovtolft  Be«fing, 
aAd  ifeiTtish  Filtbasket. 

fcUttfi  Z,  Sit  DtAitm  at  txttmrnsf  AppIia.  MK  Bettertdiffe, 
Stefenton,  Berks,  was  trQ%  #ieh  AlfHetbn,  f^Aii^  Cbdlin, 
Hiftohill  Oab,  Oe^  Ketid,  Ahd  J^eiiHeha  Orxnge;  M^.  Sii6ir 
was  second  with  Wellington,  BlMftheim  OtAHig&y  Cnniberl^n, 
CMden  Zfohle^O^Iitti,  Am  Bedro?d^fre  VVmndlin^. 

OlikM  AA,  Tht^  dtehe^  0^  KrvoftBfr  APtBtis-.  Mr.  Smith, 
j^f^ntof,  LiecMrd,  Ohe»ftlP&,  WM  fiHf  with  M^M  d«  MjttftgBi 
AlfHston,  att()  D^trtty  ^f  Kent.  Mh  Holderi  of  Etofi,  Was 
0)^6dnd  Wifh  Oemii,  Btenheift  I^rp|!ln»  and  AlfrAfoH. 

tih90  BB,  Shxgto  dishes  «f  KitcnSfiK  A^I>iiSB.  The  ffi*St  pi^ke 
fhis  ftWaHl^  to  Mh  l>e,  gHrdenii*^  to  TisetMCt  CoiAberhivr^ 
WhttohwN^,  I§a1^,  for  M^fe  de  M^iMg^  (hnmenee  fhsdt)  ;  MWttd 
to  Mr.  Young,  gardener  toB.  Barclaj,  Esq.,  Highgate,  for  AlMUMi. 
Oia^s  CG,  iiWnm  AY^fiid,  the  hesrriest  ire  ft'oit.  QPhe 
Sm  pfite  was  AWfvpded  to  Mn  iS^tmn^  ^fde«e»  to  Mra.  Honey- 
wood,  Kelvedon,  Binet,  fof  OfiafAn  Mnndi^  wyed  AmnricKn 
P^hi,  weight  in  the  ib^MMt^  »lbft  d  ok». 

CHa»8  DD,  FOxltMl  f^tM.^-a?htB  is  the  ftamegfren  to  Applet 
dAei  ih  the  way  of  KortfMndy  Pip^ns^  There  w«s  eoiy  one 
ekhiBdlon,  iind  the  ifst  pH«e  was  Awarded  to  Mr.  Wtiiiam  Yo^ng^ 
glt^ener  to  R.  Bat^la}^,  Mm\.^  West  Hill  fiovse,  fiighgvt^.  The 
eoH  upon  whv($h  i^  etj^eHinVnt  was  made  was  Bletiheim  Pi^n, 
8^  the  Aftetnpt  WAS  b6  some  Mteut  MeeeMAil«  but  they  were  not 
ptf  drjl"  tts  B ormaitdy  PiJUplw  af«,  nbr  Would  th^  keep  so  weli 

Okaw  BB,  OBAifcHM^  tiVlcoVB,  fte.,  one  dish  of  eiJifa.  There 
yht^  6nly  one  cotteetion  eiMblted)  kft  whidi  the  Mrst  prixe  was 
sWkfded  to  Mr.  W.  liateman,  Ipuditwi  to  J*  Osmpbell^  Bsq., 
SMidon. 

Classes  FF  and  GGhO^AAirefBiftP^ there  was  M  cMtapetitionv 
OhwB  HH,  MSLcnm.-^lli  this  ohnt  there  was  a  rery  good 
e^thfbition  fbr  the  setsoA,  tmt  ibw  of  them  were  of  any  worth. 
Th^  Heckfi^M  HyMd  «ihibftN»d  by  Mr.  Dwerrihe«toe^  and  to 
wfiSch  the  first  pnt»  Wts  awar^ded,  was  a  most  delieioiA  fnAk^  aod 
qMb  6qvnl  td  any  Melon  ih  the  best  of  the  seasori.  Ma  l^yei^, 
gki9m'tf  to  CK.  Fsrfehie^  Bs<[.,  fletenoakSi  was  second  with  a  Tery 
gb6tf  grden-flethed  Mel(A  {  iknd  Mr.  J.  Baniett^  Deoker  ffiUt 
SMjAial,  was  ttiif-db 

caisw  n,  Plitncs  (siffg|1ii  dish).— 1?he  Int  prfke  wtM  awarded 
t&  ICt.  Sbow  for  sdtae  tefy  etoeHeHl  Btne  Imp^mtriee,  idiich 
w^i^  ^luttip  ftnd  riehi^  flttottred.  Mr.  0»,  of  Bedlea^  and 
M^.  Mdrtimer,  ^  Oarehalton  i^speetirely  took  the  seoond  and 
thiHf  priiMt  fb#  tlie  SatHe  fWiety,  which  were  inOie  shrirelled 
thaSh  Mr.  SnO#*Sk  Swne  Tery  good-)ookJng  Reine  CSande  de 
Bathy  were  exhibited)  but  ^y  wei«  quite  wantinfr  in  dsrosr. 

In  OIms  JJ  there  was  a  splendid  dish  of  Sir  Harry  Steaw- 
BKBB1B9,  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Widdoweon,  gardener  to  O,  Barnes, 
XfSq.,  Ohorleywood,  Herts,  to  whom  the  prize  was  awarded. 
In  Class  KK,  Cfbbahtb,  there  was  no  competition. 
Oase  LI/,  RASPBnestBB  (single  dub). — There  were  tWo  exhi- 
MMA%  one  fy  Mi*.  F.  W.  Purk^  who  recetred  the  ifet  pnse» 
mtA  one  by  Mr.  W»  Kiil^  Eeit  Hortley  Toweie,  wbo  reeeived 
tft9  eeecttd  pme.  In  both  eases  the  fruit  was  tmaM,  end  ffote 
unliMMt  osrOilr. 

Cleet  MM,  MT0onLAlrso(m.^Mr.  HUl^  of  Keele  HaU^  sent  a 
T«iy  Intei^ting  ooUeotioii  of  Otispee  of  thirteen  rarieties.  They 
itfflradtod-^Btlack  Hamburgh,  Maseat  of  Alexandria,  Trenttiam 
Bfcik,  Imdy  Downe*e  Seeding)  Mnscsit  Hambntgh,  Bloek 
BMtta^  Marchioness  of  Hastings,  West's  St.  Peter's,  Sahifoee^ 
BfAWeO^e  Seedling,  Ofat  Tokay,  Bartsarowa,  and  a  splendid 
liable  Grape,  called  Muscat  Noir  d* Angers,  dehokusly  flayotu^ 
mBd  with  a  fine  Mosoat  woifta.  To  this  Hie  first  prize  was 
mWiMed.  Mr.  Iret^  exhibited  large  roots  of  Dioscoreh  hatatns. 
A  hmg  of  a  new  seecKd^  Potato,  raised  bf  Mr.  8.  A  Daintn^, 
oi  BVn  Brayton,  near  9t.  Ives,  Hunts,  was  exhibited,  wliioH  is 
AOpoHod  to  be  ten  da^  to  a  fbttnight  eairiier  thas  AsUeBred 
idukttf,  and  to  keep  lA  good  eating  condition  t&L  tiie  new 
I^lMtoes  come  mSn*  Mr.  I«gram,  of  FrogwrA,  aelit  a  Am 
ditli  of  Salwi^  Pcneliei,  to  whieh  s  fifth  priae  wee  awvrded. 
XlMto  were  tOveHrt  other  exSiHiitioM  hi  tkli  ekM,  but  fir  Which 


OHHT8ANTHEMUM8  AJTD  OTHfiE  FLOWEBS 

AT  MB.  BIBD*S,   QBE  EN    LANES,  STOKB  NBWIKOTON^ 

Oovoten  ai. 

WatN  Mr.  BM  took  th^  lead  in  €iii<y^ntbemam6,  those 
whom  he  distlinoed  and  kOpI  At  thei^  proper  dt^snoe  at  the 
ihowe  eottgrattdated  thems^lt'ee  with  the  comfortable  ideit,  or 
rathJM^  with  the  dtseorerjr  whidh  a  leiirded  ftlend  of  miiie  had 
mftcfe)  and  by  Which  he  c^nld  ikfeonnt  fbr  the  suctwss  of  this 
Spirited  grower — namely,  that  the  whole  ieoTet  of  ttie  success  was 
owing  id  Mr.  Bird's  nu^*e^y  being  bounded  bt  the  oW  Sacknejr 
bfooki  Which  was  richer  thta  an?  mixente  that  conM  be  made 
wtlh  any  or  ifil  the  fertilTfters  pit  together.  And  m  It  is  pleasant 
to  find  thAt  We  are  much  of  the  sadoe  mihd  As  onr  best  friends,  I 
dknst  Jnst  say,  in  realties  M  the  friend  Afbreirtdd,  that  I  was  much 
of  the  s&me  Mind  With  hint  on  thalt  point.  But,  in  justice  to 
Mr.  ^ir4f  idso^  I  must  how  ^oh^bss  that  my  ftibttd  and  mys^f  WeTO 
jftst  Its  Wide  ^  the  mark  at  if  we  could  not  hit  the  Monument. 

There  is  no  Hackney  brook  along  that  Way  noW.  The  li%h* 
letel-drainage  people  irwAllowed  the  brook,  and  p«t  iti  two 
tbonsand  cubic  yards,  or  loikdf,  of  thefi*  exes¥at1on,  to  ffll  up 
the  clmnnel  of  the  fertile  Waters  by  which  they  and  we,  the 
beaten  end  th^  comfiorterB,  enpposed  Mr.  Bird's  sucdess  had 
originated.  AH  this  season  Mr.  Bird  w*8  nude*  the  necessity  of 
neing  ctoen,  defer  water  feom  the  WeW  forer  Compsny  for  all  his 
fdants.  He  had  to  go  to  A  hirge  expense,  and  ffid  fro,  just  at  h^ 
dtaea  his  Chrytanthemtitms.  He  hes  tJie  rirc^r  water  en  in  erefy* 
house,  and  a  tap  In  tlte  centre  of  ea6h  division  of  his  houses, 
with  a  long  <s>il  of  gutia  pertJha  pipe  to  each  tap,  b^  vthlc*, 
instead  of  witik  watering-pol»,  he  inters  all  his  plants,  ahd  the 
same  turrsngement  is  aQ  oyer  the  pUoe.  Btit  the  plan  pay^,  and 
that  is  enongh ;  no  matt^  #hai  &  thing  costs,  if  you  can  afibrd 
it,  as  long  as  it  will  pay  to  do  it  acCordiO^  tO  iCr.  Bird's  Wtly  of 
doing  b!*iflees. 

WeU^  he  does  buifinese  all  ever  the  three  kingdoms,  and  to 
America  and  Australia,  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  fbt  an 
Bnglhfhman.  He  keeps  no  books,  I  mean  lMHM>nM-bookB.  ^e 
is  a  ready-money  merehant,  and  if  we  cannot  do  bushiess  with 
him  that  way,  why  we  cannot  see  the  way  he  packs  his  j^lahte 
for  long  journeys  in  general,  and  for  short  onen  in  parthmter. 

The  way  I  piRsk  my  Geraniums  for  my  agents  is  tJRfitM^nt,  as 
I  thought,  f^m  the  padktng  of  all  the  nurserymen  in  the  Wofld. 
The  Messrs.  Hehderson,  of  the  Wellington  Road  Nurse^,  hare 
ae^'er  seen  my  way  of  pecking  among  all  their  trade  deelings.  I 
hate  sent  plants  of  Gefemiaras  to  all  parts  of  Efurope,  and  to  ^le 
sothoih  States  of  America,  by  way  of  New  York,  as  safe  as  any 
one  who  e?er  tried.  But  now  I  have  just  seen  and  learned  Aim; 
Mn  Bhrd  packs  his  Chrysanthemums  exaetly  as  I  have  done 
GenmhimS  lur  i^e  hMt  fite  and  twenty  years,  and  quite  different 
frem  ell  other  Utrtverymen.  It  is  far  the  cheapest  and  safbst 
wtty  for  bedding  staff  and  all  common  plants. 

The  halk  are  tnmed  out  of  pot?  and  wrapped  in  a  8(|^iare 
of  newspape^  The  top  of  the  pliant  is  just  within  the  folds  of 
the  mier^  end  that  end  is  left  loose ;  the  bottom  is  done  by 
donbftng  over  the  (bids  of  paper  round  the  ball.  Send  by  that 
way  of  do4ng  it  one  thousand  plants  can  be  put  into  one  ease, 
^  in  paper  paro^  open  at  oneend.  If  any  one  of  them  gets  a 
damp  leaf,  or  anything  the  matter  with  it,  that  indisposition  is 
confined  to  the  one  plant,  or  one  parcel. 

Well,  without  a  drop  of  liquid  manure  fiom  first  to  last. 
Mr.  Bird  has  far  better  fiowen  this  season  than  erer  he  hsa 
befoM ;  send  I  shoold  think  ho  otoe  about  town  or  from  the 
couatry  wiU  hare  a  chance  against  him,  so  that  my  notes  can 
Tery  soon  be  terified  or  be  put  to  the  test.  Of  Test  a  slone  he 
coirid  cut  a  thousand  blooms  the  kst  week  of  October,  and  I 
should  think  he  might  cut  from  fire  hundred  to  a  tiioueand 
blooms  every  week  during  the  Whole  season,  and  such  blooms  as 
few,  if  any,  can  cothe  up  to. 

Mr.  Back,  at  the  west  comei*  of  Oorent  Gkrden,  sells  all  these 
flowers  and  all  other  flowers  which  Mr.  Bird  cots,  which  would 
tingie  ttre  ears  of  tountry  people  if  I  wete  to  mention  the  tenth 
part  of  them. 

What  would  you  say  to  forcing  fifty  thousand  Hyacinths  ih 
two  monthe*  time-,  as  many  Tulips,  and  ten  times  more  of  other 
bulbs  iand  Mots  ?  But  I  would  be  afraid  Of  sayinjj  how  many 
thouMinds  I  had  seen  there  in  preparation— there  Are  whole 
fields  of  frames  and  pita  full  of  them ;  bat  I  made  iftire  Of  his 
^yetem^  which  is  dilferent  to  ours. 

All  his  Tuhps  and  Crocuses  We  under  glass  !tt  cold  qu*t%ers 
to  asmi  tiiem  firom  mice.    These  being  the  ontf  tWo  kitids  which 
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tbej  tftke  to,  the  Hyaomthfl,  Narcissi,  and  the  Lilies,  the  mice 
do  not  touch ;  therefore,  they  are  pkced  in  beds  out  in  the  open 
yard.  The  pots  are  set  on  the  bare  bottom,  and  then  a  thick 
coTeriog  of  spent  hops  is  placed  all  oyer  the  beds.  By  Christmas 
the  leaves  and  flower-buds  are  just  out  from  the  bulbs,  and  ihe 
pots  are  full  of  roots,  then  they  are  ready  for  forcing.  They  are 
taken  to  stove  heat,  and  set  again  in  the  dark  along  the  sides  of 
the  flues  and  hot-water  pipes,  and  a  thick  layer  of  spent  hops  is 
set  over  them  again,  ana  left  on  them  till  the  leares  and  flower- 
stems  are  5  inches  or  6  inches  long,  and  blanched  white  as  the 
heart  of  Celery,  the  heat  being  from  60°  to  80°.  Then  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  hops  and  set  on  the  stages,  and  are  syringed  to 
dean  the  remains  of  the  mulching  from  them.  At  this  stage 
the  heat  is  kept  up  to  80°  for  a  few  days,  and  Mr.  Bird  assured 
me  that  in  tnree  days  in  that  heat  tne  Hyacinth  leaves  and 
flower-stems  get  as  green  as  grass,  and  very  soon  run  up 
amaiingly;  then  the  heat  is  lowered,  and  they  are  soon  in  bloom, 
and  that  is  exactly  how  the  best  and  earliest  Hyacinths  in 
Covent  Gkrden  are  raised. 

Then  of  Cyclamens,  one  would  think  he,  Mr.  Bird,  has 
enough  for  the  tnree  kingdoms  himself  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  and 
his  last  seedlings  in  100  broad  pans,  and  100  to  150  in  a  pan, 
are  from  seeds  ten  years  old.  Mr.  Bird  says  that  Balsam  seeds 
and  Cyclamen  seeds  keep  good  enough  for  twenty  years. 

Before  I  leave  them,  I  may  state  that  the  true  Cjfclamen 
verwum  is  seeding  in  my  own  garden  iust  now.  The  plant  I  bad 
was  in  a  bad  state  when  I  had  it,  and  I  was  told  it  had  been  so 
for  three  years  before  I  had  it.  This  kind  makes  a  gouty  spur 
on  the  top  of  the  tuber  from  which  the  flowers  come.  No  other 
Cyclamen  does  so.  This  gouty  spur  got  blind  somehow,  and  no 
blooms  could  come  from  it ;  toen  the  tuber  made  a  fresh  spur 
down  on  the  side  of  it.  That  spur  is  now  in  seed  with  me,  and 
is  a  very  curious  thing  in  such  a  family. 

Tkdk  about  orchard -house  Grapes,  and  then  know  that  Mr. 
Bird  has  whole  houses  on  that  plan — say  without  any  aid  from 
artificial  heat ;  but  like  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  his  Vines  are  all 
planted  out,  and  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ripened  this  season 
perfectly  well,  and  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  immense  crops  are 
gathered  before  it  is  time  to  house  the  Chrysanthemums.  The 
Vine-borders  are  all  above  the  level  of  the  ^rden,  and  are  made 
on  the  progressive  plan  of  so  much  in  addition  every  season  till 
it  is  at  the  full  width,  which  will  take  some  years  yet. 

There  is  another  new  dodge  for  getting  early  Camdlia  blooms 
to  cut  for  Mr.  Buck  aforesaid,  by  the  thousand,  and  alto 
Indian  Asaleas  the  same.  There  have  been  lots  of  double 
white  Camellia  blossoms  this  last  October,  so  the  plan  tells  soon. 
It  is  this— 

The  large  Chrysanthemum-house  is  90  feet  long  and  80  feet 
wide.  Down  the  centre  of  this  house  raised  brick-beds  have 
been  made  for  large  specimen  plants  df  Camellias.  They  are 
5  feet  square  aqd  18  inches  out  of  the  ground,  the  bottom  well 
drained,  and  yellow  Epping  Forest  loam  and  a  little  peat  make 
the  Camellia  compost,  and  thus  confined  and  raised  the  plants 
are  literally  one  mass  of  bud  bloom.  All  round  the  sidee  of  this 
centre  bed  are  rused  peat-beds  for  the  Azaleas,  they  are  3  feet 
square  and  18  inches  out  of  the  ground.  Every  one  of  these 
plants  furnishes  cut  flowers  in  one  season  worth  four  times  the 
value  of  the  plants. 

All  kinds  of  bedding  plants  are  done  there  on  the  same  modeL 
We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  flower-beds,  go  where  we  may. 
But,  enough.  Let  us  see,  or  rather  say,  what  is  new  and  best  in 
the  Chrysanthemum  line.  The  most  splendid-coloured  of  all 
the  Chrysantheraums,  and  the  purest  in  colour,  is  a  new  one 
called  Jardin  des  Plantes.  It  was  out  last  year,  but  no  one  grew 
it  properly.  It  is  above  the  medium  »ize,  the  shape  is  perfect, 
and  tne  colour  is  just  the  aame  as  in  our  own  Buttercups ; 
perhaps  the  flnest  yellow  flower  in  Nature. 

After  it  I  took  the  seedlings,  which  are  yet  under  numbers, 
except  the  first,  and  they  shall  be  named  and  described  after  the 
descriptions  I  give  of  them.  The  first  he  called  Snowball,  but 
I  had  it  altered  to  one  which  gives  a  far  better  idea  of  the  flower. 
You  might  mistake  this  flower  in  your  own  hand  for  one  from  a 
Oueldres  Bose  in  May,  so  it  is  to  be  booked  the  Gueldree  Bose 
Chrysanthemum,  and,  of  course,  every  one  must  have  it.  No 
other  flower  of  the  race  is  at  aU  like  it.  No.  2,  A  fine  thing  in 
the  style  of  Lisias,  but  a  more  brilliant  colour.  No.  8,  Most 
exquisite  shape,  imbricatingly  incurved,  light  blush  colour,  and 
medium  size— a  lady's  flower  to  the  last  petal  No.  4,  Another 
medium-sized  fiower,  after  the  colour  of  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  but 
of  a  diibrent  shade  and  shape,  and  is  thoroughly  ineurved. 


No.  5,  A  seedling  Anemone  after  Pearl,  but  superior  to  it. 
No.  6,  A  finely-incurved  fiower  of  a  peculiar  colour,  purple  out- 
side or  under  the  petals,  or  rather  fiorets,  and  salinon  and  some- 
thing on  the  fiice  of  it.  '^o.  7,  A  fine  incurred  fiower,  creamy 
whito,  and  above  the  middle  size.  No.  8,  A  medium  size,  in- 
curved, and  sulphur  white.  No.  9,  A  large,  deep,  rich  hlac 
A  shade  lighter  than  globosa  stellaris,  and  beautifully  incurved. 
No.  10,  A  deeper  Ulao  than  the  last,  and  a  medium-sized  bloom. 
No.  11,  In  the  way  of  Gueldres  Bose,  but  an  mcurved  flower 
tinged  with  French  white,  medium  size.  No.  12,  A  findy* 
incurved  Indian  red,  vrith  a  golden  b«ok  to  the  florets.  No.  IS, 
The  last  on  my  list,  which  is  a  Pompon,  of  good  habit,  and  a 
new  colour,  which  I  would  call  a  light  oheatnut,  with  a  very  fbH 
centre,  and  free  habit  of  blooming. 

Those  were  all  the  seedlings  which  were  open  on  the  last  day 
of  October.  And  now  for  a  sdection  of  all  the  Ghood  Gracious 
among  the  old  ones.  The  following  dozen  Mr.  Bird  calk 
"  trimmers  :"— 1,  Queen  of  England ;  2,  Prinoeeae  Marie ;  3,  Om- 
sandra;  4,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  Buttercup' trimmer ;  6,  No- 
velty, the  largest  <rf  them  all ;  6,  Dupont  de  FEure ;  7,  Her- 
roione;  8,  Marshall  Duroc;  9,  White  Formosa;  10,  YeUow 
Formosa,  ottoe  Webb's  Delight;  11,  Stellaris  globoMi ;  and  12, 
Themis. 

My  own  turn  next,  and  I  insisted  on  a  dozen  that  you  mig^ 
call  lady-like  flowers,  and  nvtsh  colours  as  ladies  prefer  for  their 
dresses.  All  ladies  in  all  parts  of  our  empire  avoid  foxy  cdoun, 
and  the  colours  of  any  thing  one  oould  buy  at  a  butcher's  stall, 
as  tripe  and  such  goUops  as  one  meets  with  in  Dahlias  and 
Chrysanthemums.  I  avoid  themall,  and  No.  1,  is  VesU ;  2»  Misi 
Kate;  8,  Hermione;  4,^Aln(a,  as  being  the  reddest  puipla; 
5,  CassMidra,  the  lovely  Cassandra,  pearly  white  tinged  wtth 
purple  in  diff'erant  degrees  in  different  fiowers ;  6,  Progne,  the 
g  not  sounded ;  a  pretty  dark  crimson — that  is,  Chrysanuiemoa 
crimson  ;  7,  Wonderful,  the  third  degree  of  purple,  or  best,  or 
superUitive  purple ;  8,Princesse  Marie,  rather  too  big  for  a  lady's 
fiower,  but  I  know  some  vwy  big  patterns ;  9,  White  Formosa ; 
10,  Madame  Lebois,  a  creamy  lilac  j  11,  Aim^  Ferrierc,  a  mue 
French  white  tipped  with  purple,  next  shade  to  Veata ;  and  12, 
Marshall  Duroo,  one  of  the  liveliest  in  colour. 

Then,  seeiag  so  many  good  ones  thus  left  in  th^  lurob,  it 
strudk  me  ^  at  onoe  why  not  put  up  a  long  dozen  for  aldermen. 
Every  one  knowa  what  an  alderman  is  said  to  be,  and  to  be  hke, 
and  also  what  he  likea ;  and  I  shall  take  my  chance  that  all  the 
aldermen  on  the  list  would  jump  at  my  selection  for  them. 
No.  1,  Qnasn  of  Bngland,  of  course,  colour,  size,  shape,  and 
loyalty,  in  one  bloom ;  2,  ;7ellow  Queen  of  England,  to  make 
sure  of  loyalty ;  8,  Alfred  Salter ;  4,  Novelty,  for  the  button- 
hole ;  5,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  but  no  politics ;  6,  Prineesse  Marie ; 
7,  Themis  ;  8,  Cassandra,  for  a  holiday  trip  with ;  9,  Triom|ihe 
du  Nord,  to  keep  him  in  mind  of  the  Siamese  Ambassadors  with 
their  Indian  red;  10,  Wonderful,  for  Lord  Mayor's  day;  11, 
Prince  Albert,  for  they  all  like  him ;  and  12,  Madame  Poggi, 
for  the  sake  of  ancient  customs,  her  madamship  being  the  most 
ancient  of  all  that  is  dark,  but  not  dreary,  in  Qiiysanthemums. 

D.  BiATOir. 


FORCING  HYACINTHS. 

In  reply  to  **  M.  A.'s  "  inquiry  as  to  forcing  Hyadnths  and 
other  bulbs  in  a  Waltonian  Case,  I  fear  I  cannot  give  any  verf 
safe  opinion.  It  has  seemed  to  me  always  a  rather  dangerous 
experiment,  so  very  often  endisff  in  for  too  much  foliage  without 
good  spikes  of  blossom,  or  in  fiowers  so  weak  as  to  t>e  almost 
worthless.  My  own  bulbs  last  winter  began  to  be  interesting 
from  the  buds  appearing  quite  early  in  December ;  but  they 
were,  as  a  rule,  never  forced  at  aU.  When  the  flower-buds, 
however,  have  begun  to  open  and  to  separate  around  the  stem 
like  a  very  poor  attempt  at  blossoming,  three  dsys  in  a  heated 
case  with  a  flat  top,  at  about  50^,  have  brought  them  always  into 
most  charming  bloom. 

My  own  Hyacinths  have  also  always  been  provided  irith  a 
good  quantity  of  finely  broken,  almost  pounded,  charooaL  The 
beautiful  little  purple  Hyacinth-dishes  only  6  indies  in  diameter, 
advertised  by  Millington,  are  quite  first-rate  for  this ;  the  dark- 
coloured  glass  efiectually  concealing  the  charcoal  pavement, 
while  large  enough  to  contain  a  very  pretty  and  most  interesting 
group.  Mrs.  Lmidon  used  to  recommend  watering  bulbs  wi^ 
warm  water — a  plan  certainly  efficacious  in  brinctng  flowers  onl 
But  whatevar  ia  done  should  most  certainly  be  done  in  the  last 
ten  days'  growth.    For  the  first  six  weeka,  for  my  own  parli  I 
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always  regard  with  unmiHgated  regret  an  j  raorease  in  the  height 
of  bulb  foliage.  A  good  healthj  six-weeks  stock  of  roots,  fed 
with  charcoal  from  the  rery  first,  gives  one  a  fair  chance  of  suo- 
oeeding  with  the  final  ten-dajs  forcing. 

The  plants  should  be  while  forcing  in  a  dampish  atmosphere 
and  in  the  fullest  light.  The  heat  should  be  mcreased  very 
gradually,  and  the  plants  at  night  should  be  put  in  a  cooler  and 

Suite  dark  place.    Any  forcing  before  the  flower-buds  begin  to 
flow  decidedly  will  probably  end  in  many  leares,  few  flowers.— 
S.  A.  M. 


VARIEGATED  AEISTOTELIA. 

This  is  a  rery  old  plant  indeed — the  variegated  form  of  Aris- 
totelia  Macqui— a  dwarf,  evergreen,  half-hardy  shrub  from  ChiU, 
which  was  named  after  Aristotle  by  a  Frenchman.  It  comes 
from  cuttings  and  layers  just  like  the  Portugal  Laurel  if  the 
eattings  are  put  in  under  a  hand-glass  at  the  end  of  July,  or  if 
the  layers  are  made  at  the  beginning  of  June.  But,  of  coarse, 
regular  propagators  would  get  it  from  cuttings  all  the  year 
round  in  heat  if  there  were  a  demand  for  it,  which  there  never 
was,  as  the  variegated  one  is  a  very  touchy  customer  about  soil 
and  situation,  and,  above  aU,  about  frost  and  sharp  easterly 
winds,  which  turn  the  leaves  to  foxy  colour  first,  and  after  that 
Ion  them  right  out  if  they  are  not  well  protected.  But  the  right 
wmy  to  do  it  and  its  parent,  the  green  Arietotelia,  was  never 
generally  practised  in  England.  Both  ought  to  be  transplanted 
St  the  rerj  end  of  September  for  the  first  ten  years,  and  one- 
half  the  length  of  the  growth  of  that  summer  should  be  cut  back 
St  the  time  of  transplanting. 

In  a  veiy  few  years  the  plants  would  then  be  in  the  same 
ckmdition  as  the  dwarf  evergreens  which  flower-garden  people 
transplant  twice  a-year  to  fiu  the  flower-beds  in  winter,  and  to 
empty  them  in  the  spring,  and  from  8  feet  to  5  feet  high,  and 
no  firost,  or  wind,  or  weather  would  then  harm  either  of  them, 
and  both  are  well  worth  the  trial. 

The  easiest  way  for  people  who  have  plenty  of  glass  would  be 
to  grow  the  variegated  Aristotelia  in  pots  exactly  in  the  same 
wmy  as  they  do  the  variegated  Hydrangea,  only  that  the  Hy- 
drangea requires  much  stronger  soil,  and  four  times  more  water 
than  the  variegated  Aristotelia.  Then  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world  would  be  to  force  it  like  a  Rose  from  March  to  the  end 
of  May,  then  make  layers  of  the  new  shoots  all  round  the  sides 
of  the  pot,  and  they  would  root  fiister  than  a  Rose. 


TANK  HEATING. 


As  ityappMrs  from  sotm  rernvrks  in  your  answers  to  oor- 
napondenta  in  Ths  Joubkal  op  HoBTiCFLTims,  of  October 
15th,  that  the  system  of  tank-heating  is  just  now  occupying  more 
than  usual  attention,  perhi^  you  will  allow  the  accompanying 
rmnarks  to  appear  in  your  most  int«resting  and  useful  Journal, 
with  a  view  to  eliciting  information  as  to  what  are  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  this  system  of  heathig.  As  I  have  not  yet  had  any 
ezperienoe  in  this  system  of  heating,  but  am  just  about  to  adopt 
it  in  the  warming  of  a  small  greenhouse  and  propagating-house 
combined,  my  remarks  must  neoeasarily  refer  rather  to  what  I 
have  read  on  the  subject  than  to  any  experience  of  my  own. 
GDhe  advantaffes  of  the  system  as  I  gather  from  your  excellent 
little  manualC  <*  Greenhouses  for  the  Many,"  seem  to  be— 1st, 
oheapnesa  in  the  erection  ;  2nd,  simplicity  in  the  working ;  and 
3rd,  avoiding  of  danger  from  occasional  neglect  or  accident  (I 
mean  in  the  water  not  cooling  nearly  so  rapidly  as  in  pipes.) 

The  disadvantages  of  the  system  are  thus  stated  in  a  "Treatise 
on  Warming  Buildings  by  Hot  Water,"  by  0.  Hood.  All  these 
plans— t.e.,  of  heating  by  tanks,  have  one  defect  in  common  with 
jCr.  Rendle's  plan,  which  ia  the  plan  reeommended  in  "  Green- 
houses for  the  Many."  '*  It  is  difllcult  to  regulate  the  quantity  of 
moistiupe  i  and  by  some  of  these  plans,  particularly  in  those 
where  steam  was  allowed  to  evaporate  in  large  quantities,  there 
was  too  much  damp  for  the  plants,  and  by  oUiers  they  were 
too  dry." 

As  to  the  advantages  I  have  spoken  of,  I  find — 1st,  aa  to  oheap- 
nesa, that  the  cost  will  be  from  £2  to  £4  less  than  heating  by 
pipes  (according  to  the  kind  of  tank  I  use)  in  my  small  house 
aO  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide. 

2iid,  Aa  to  simplicity,  it  is  so  very  easy  to  test  at  almost  any 
pttri  of  the  tank,  on  the  plan  I  propose  to  adopt,  the  temperature 
•«iftlMr  ^  the  hand  or  by  athermometer;  and  as  there  will  only  be 


some  4  feet  of  piping  connecting  one  end  of  the  tank  with  the  boiler, 
the  position  of  any  obstruction  to  the  circulation  can  at  once  be 
detected  and  removed. 

drd.  It  is  tkho  a  great  advantage  that  the  water  will  continue 
warm  from  ten  to  twenty  hours  after  the  Are  has  been  extin- 
guished, according  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  the  tank  con- 
tains, and  the  temperature  to  which  it  has  been  heated.  Where 
an  amateur  has  to  attend  to  his  house  chiefly  himself,  and  where 
any  one  desires  to  avoid,  if  possible,  giving  any  time  or  attention 
to  it  on  the  Sabbath->this  is,  surely,  no  small  advantage. 

As  to  the^  disadvantage  said  to  belong  to  the  system,  porfaaps 
the  accompanying  ground  plan  will  best  explain  how  I  propose 
in  my  own  case  to  remove  this. 

Ground  plan  of  greenhouse  and  propagating-house,  showing 
system  of  heating  by  flue  and  tank  combined. 


(a)  Stage  for  flowers 

[b)  Flue. 

(0)  Sunk  path  3  feet  wide, 
(e)  Propagating  tank. 


(/)  Heating  tank. 
(g\  Boiler  and  chimney. 
(A)  Division  separating  grseohoose 
from  hothonae. 


The  house  I  am  building  is  20  feet  by  10  feet,  and  is  divided 
at  (h  h  h)hj  A  partition,  corresponding  with  the  ends,  into  a 
greenhouse  and  propagating-house.  The  tanks  will  be  two  joined 
together.  The  one  for  propagating  is  8  feet  by  8  feet ;  the  other 
extending  along  the  fr^nt  of  the  house,  is  17  feet  by  2  feet. 
They  will  be  of  wood  lined  with  zinc,  6  inches  deep,  covered 
with  galvanised  iron  with  sides  of  wood  rising  9  inches  above 
the  top  of  the  tank,  to  contain  the  sand,  tan,  or  other  n^aterials 
in  which  to  plunge  pots.  The  longer  tank  will  have  two 
openings  about  a  foot  long,  one  in  each  house,  which  can  be 
opened  or  closed  with  pleasure  so  as  to  regulate  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere ;  and,  if  these  shall  not  be  suiBeient  for  the 
purpose,  evaporating-pans  will  be  placed  on  the  flue.  It  is  thus 
expected  that  all  difficulty  as  to  over-dryness  will  be  obviated. 
And,  as  to  over*moistore  by  help  of  the  flue,  which,  as  will  be 
shown,  can  be  used  or  not  in  c6njunotion  with  the  tank-heating, 
and  by  closing  the  openings  in  the  tank  the  atmosphere  may  be 
dried  to  any  extent ;  and,  in  winter,  by  removing  the  sand  or 
tan  from  the  top  of  the  longer  tank,  the  whole  of  this  may  be 
made  available  as  well  as  the  flue  in  giving  top  heat. 

There  will  be  a  moveable  division  in  the  longer  tank  at  the 
point  where  the  houses  are  separated,  so  that  when  necessary  the 
circulation  of  water  in  the  tank  may  be  stopped  at  this  point, 
and  the  heat  conflned  entirely  to  the  propagating-house. 

There  will,  also,  be  a  chimney  going  straight  from  the  boiler 
up  the  back  wall,  so  that  by  means  of  a  damper  in  this  and  the 
flue  where  it  joins  the  chimney,  the  flue  can  be  used  or  not  as 
necessary. 

The  information  I  ask  for  is— 1st,  Is  my  plan  more  ingenioos 
than  likely  to  be  practically  useful,  and  to  meet  the  objections 
said  to  exist  to  tank-heating  ?  and  2nd,  As  f  o  the  construction 
of  the  tank. 

Quoting  from  your  Journal  of  January  1st,  page  192, 1  read, 
"  We  have  no  preference  for  wood  verstu  hnck  tanks,  only  ws 
think  wooden  ones,  if  well  made,  are  less  liable  to  break ;  and  if 
well  hammered  at  the  comers  and  joints,  and  a  little  red  lead 
put  there  afterwards  inside,  and  no  paint  given  outside  or  inside, 
there  is  no  end  to  their  lasting  if  made  of  red  deal  well  seasoned 
and  well  supplied  with  water  afterwards.'"  Would  not  the 
friction  in  a  tank  of  wood  materially  interfere  with  the  circulation 
of  the  hot  water  ?  or  may  I  gather  from  this  that  the  sine  lining 
is  unnecessary,  as  I  flnd  the  cost  of  this  makes  the  expense  of  me 
tanks  about  double  what  they  would  be  without  it  ? 

I  trust  some  of  your  correspondents  who  have  had  experienee 
in  audi  matters  will  criticise  my  plans  and  remarks,  and  give  their 
opinion  as  to  the  Potency  of  wood  tanks  without  any  lining. — 
OomiTBT  CinuxB. 
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HEAXprG  BY  HOT-WATEE  IN  PIPES. 
I  AVL  about  to  erect  «  small  Tinery  27  feet  long,  by  21  feet 
wide,  and  should  be  obliged  by  your  informing  me  irhetiier  one 
fiow-pipe  of  4  incbei  diameter,  iwrf  two  rctum-pipee  of  liie  same 
will  give  sufficient  heat  if  carried  all  tovmd  the  house.  Also,  if 
by  dipping  the  pipes  with  an  elbow  to  go  nndet  the  doorway 
and  then  rishrg  again,  will  uterfere  with  the  proper  cirealation 
of  the  ^ter.  Ateo,  do  yon  woommend  the  Vines  to  be  planted 
iBBide  ih%  honse  and  the  front  wi^  to  be  laid  on  arches?— Coar- 

BTAJXT  BSADim. 

^TTou  do  not  say  if  yotir  house  h  Itoah-rdofed,  or  the  height. 
Howerer,  thit  amount  of  piping  tfrill  do  if  yon  do  hot  con- 
template very  early  forcing ;  but  we  hdVisb  two  ftowis  and  one 
rettim.  Ton  might  then  so  place  your  boiler  at  one  end,  and 
heat  each  side  separately  withdilt  irttptffeHngf  ^ith  the  ddotway. 
Your  lowest  dip  mu«t  not  be  so  low  as  the  top  of  the  boiler.  "We 
would  as  well  not  dip  at  all,  when  thus  it  can  be  avoided. 

Plant  the  Vines  inside,  but  e^c  the  arches  are  high  enough, 
and  that  the  inside  border  is  higher  than  the  outside  one. 

If  resolved  to  take  the  pipes  all  round,  you  might  place  all  your 
pipes  level  and  so  low  that  you  could  step  over  them  at  the  door- 
way thus —  0OO.  f "  so  doing,  let  the  pipes  rise  on  on  one  side 
to  the  centre  of  the  house  some  3  inches  from  the  boiler,  and 
face  as  much  on  the  other  side.  One  half  of  the  house  will  then 
have  flow-pipes  and  the  other  half  the  returns.] 


THE  BOCKERY  AND  ITS  FOEMATION. 

{'Concluded  Jprdm  page  103.) 

Qt  i^h'iiteVer  material  the  bulk  of  the  mound  miij  be  mtidl^  of, 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  sufficient  of  the  proper  description 
of  s^  on  the  outside  that  is  to  grow  the  plants  intended  to  be 
onltivated  there.  Most  of  the  Fern  class  like  a  moist  but  open- 
textored  soil ;  and  most  alpine  plants  like  a  soil  partaking  more 
op  lese  of  grit,  but  often  more  cury  and  open  than  is  requisite  for 
Ferns^n  fact,  the  latter  like  it  moist  and  shady,  although 
]^<^podium  and  some  other  Ferns  are  often  found  basking  in 
the  ftUl  sunshine  as  well.  But  it  would  be  as  well  to  secniie 
places  for  both  classes  of  plants  different  from  each  other.  And 
by  adding  a  good  proportion  of  road  sand  to  the  compost,  and 
covering  the  heap  to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot,  almost  any 
desoripticm  of  plants  will  be  found  to  grow  on  it ;  and  by  the 
8<Mi'  being  placed  there  before  the  stones,  the  after-trouble  of 
digging  out  and  putting  it  in  will  b^  avoided }  and  it  cannot  be 
so  well  done  afterwards.  Having  fashioned  the  face  of  the  hill, 
bMik,  or  mound  into  the  form  most  in  accordance  with  good 
taste,,  the  stones  may  be  arranged,  aubjeot  in  some  reepeoi  to 
tha  fi^owing  rules  :-^ 

1st.  Flat  stones  may  either  iie  flat,  or,  if  on  an  inolinatwft^ 
the  Migle  not  to  eiceed  25°.  Loose  stones  on  the  surface  may^ 
however,  lie  steeper,  but  very  rarely  let  them  lie  on  their  edges. 

2nd*  All  large  stones  to  lie  on  the  side  having  the  largfest 
baie,  for  we  will  always  find  the  circumference  df  a  ston<  at  the 
ground  sntfigiee  larger  than  at  any  part  above ;  also  let  s^l  inch 
atones  have  the  appearance  of  being  well  set  in  the  ground. 

8td.  Dd  not  arrange  the  stones  at  equal  dbtances  apart,  like 
ft  tesaelftted  pavement ;  but  let  huge  lumps  form  a  sort  of  natural 
qnarry,  regardless  of  the  places  for  plants  growing,  for  these  can 
easily  be  overhung  by  creepers. 

4t]i.  In  the  formation  of  a  piece  of  rock  like  a  quarry,  select 
flfti  atones  merely  fitting  to  each  other,  and  plaoe  them  in  snc- 
cesiion  one  over  the  other  as  neariy  resembling  what  they  are 
found  in  a  state  of  nature. 

6th.  Obtain  the  laygest  stonBs  yott  can  for  the  job,  and  male 
the  mott  of  them.  In  8on>e  cases  a  thin  flat  One  may  reprlMcnt 
ft  large  bulky  one  by  being  reared  'on  its  side  against  a  shrubs 
whieh,  by  concealing  the  back,  gives  the  idea  that  only  one  side 
of  ft  cube  is  seen  ;  but  this  dodge  must  never  be  adopted  nnlesa 
the  back  can  be  effectually  concealed  at  oiice. 

6lfa.  Whete  water  twii  bo  had  in  a  stream  running  somethiilig 
like  fifty  galloiis  a-minute  or  more,  and  with  a  ehance  to  have  a 
fall  of  8  feet  ot  more,  a  sort  of  a  rustic  cascade  may  be  formed 
Jthaet  the  water  falls  over  a  ledge  of  rock  and  flows  away  over 
ft  pebbly  bottom.  Or,  if  no  such  ffedl  oin  be  obtained,  the 
vniier  msj  be  ma^  to  iistue  from  tome  apparent  oriAce  m  the 
fod[ )  and  Ferns  and  other  plants  overiiai^ging  its  farittk,  a  good 
eflbct  HM^  be  piisduoed. 

7th.  Avoid  all  artificial  features  in  vrater}   woA  if  tiraiv  be 


only  a  very  small  quantity  with  a  little  fall,  let  ^hat  foil  over  a 
ledge  of  rock  from  some  natural-looking  spout  into  A  sort  of 
trough  below,  and  the  water  in  this  instance  becomes  in  sttiet 
propriety  "  the  well."  Avoid  all  pigmy  attempts  at  jets  d'eaii, 
for  domes,  Lotuses,  Convolvulufees,  and  the  whole  hosts  of 
artificial  forms  of  playing  fountains  have  no  place  here;  the 
stream,  well,  cascade,  and  sueh  natund  fisatuiee  alone  bdog 
admissible. 

It  has  been  explained  rockwork  cannot  we?l  be  formed  ni^ese 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  trees  or  shrubs.  Of  on  • 
natural  bank  already  formed ;  nevertheless,  when  it  is  requisite 
to  form  one,  the  planting  of  such  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  done 
at  the  same  time  j  and  sometimes  banki  ef  ^ook-^otk  are  made 
to  hide  unsightly  objects,  and  shrubs  being  placed  on  their 
suminits  as  well  as  their  ndes,  a  good  efiect  is  piroduced.  And 
I  Would  not  advise  any  piece  of  rock  wot  k  to  be,  without  ever- 
greens of  some  sort  or  other,  as  Ferns  and  herbaceous  plants 
look  so  bare  in  winter.  One  of  the  best  shrubs  for  covering  a 
ste^p  bank  is  Cotoneaster  microphyllai  and  one  of  the  best 
instances  of  its  being  converted  mto  such  a  purpose  is  seen  in 
Birkenhead  Paj*k  at  the  head  of  a  lake,  where  an  abrupt  bank 
12  feet  or  more  high  is  covered  with  this  trailing  shrub,  and 
Idoks  remarkably  well.  Savin  may  also  be  used  in  like  manner  f 
and  at  Redleaf  the  Juniperus  repens  is  made  to  cover  a  eon* 
siderable  space,  but  this  plant  is  less  plentiful  than  Cotoneaster 
and  more  choice  of  a  situation.  However,  something  or  oAs? 
must  be  added  io  the  berbaoeoua  plants  to  give  it  a  clothed 
appearance  in  winter. 

In  giving  the  above  general  views  on  rockwort,  I  have  not 
mentioned  the  use  of  roots  and  stump*  of  trees,  wnich  are  often 
converted  into  fanciful  mounds  or  banks  on  Which  plants  thrire 
perhaps  better  than  anywhere  else,  the  decaying  timber  aflbrding 
that  nourishment  so  much  relished  by  alpine  plants,  creepers, 
and  Ferns.  But  roots  are,  properly  speaking,  a  perfectly  arti- 
ficial affair,  and  scarcely  come  under  tke  dasa  of  rockwork^ 
that  I  would  hardly  advise  their  being  used  in  conjunction  with 
stone,  unless  in  such  a  position  as  will  insare  of  their  being 
speediily  covered  with  some  permanent  plant.  And  do  net  by 
any  means  allow  them  to  appear  tlirough  the  foliage,  while 
stones  may  do  so  with  perfect  propriety,  and,  in  fact^  it  i^ould 
not  be  proper  to  conceal  them  entirdy  at  any  tinne;  but  a 
judicious  concealment  of  their  bases  siaes,  and  when  wey  kte 
themselves  in  the  ground  is  at  all  times  advisable. 

Of  the  class  of  plants  proper  for  sneh  plaoesi  ev«ry  one  hai 
his  own  particular  favourites.  In  damp,  shisdy  places.  Feme 
are  especially  suitable ;  while  in  more  sunny  places  some  alpine 
plants  may  feel  more  at  home ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  as  neoessaiy 
to  say  here  what  it  is  advitoble  to  exdtioe^  as  well  as  what  to 
cultivate }  and  one  of  the  worst  enemiea  to  contoid  with  in  a 
piece  of  artificial  ro^work  is  the  wfid  Convdvniui^  whidk  il 
would  be  proper  to  guard  agamst  in  tlie  formation  of  the  ground. 
The  common  or  herbaceous  Tinea  is  also  an  nnpleaiant'looUiiig 
plant  in  winter,  and  overruns  everything  in  t^  growing  acedon;  bv* 
the  narrow-leaved  variety  is  better,  andYinee  rie^^#,  this  yvAsr 
gated  one,  is  worthy  of  a  pUce  any#here.  It  wonM,  therefere^  be 
prudent  in  planting  a  rockery  to  avbid  such  {^ahts  as  are  VMj 
to  be  troublesome  nereafter ;  for  when  once  the  roots  of  tucn 
plants  as  OonvolviduS  and  Yinca  gf  t  tmdemesth  and  amongrt^ifae 
stones,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  tiwm  out.  It  ii  better,  there* 
fore,  to  endure  the  thin  appearance  the  {^anting  mar  h«ve  Ibr  S 
yeaif  or  so,  rather  than  phtut  such  unro^  planti  for  a  temporaiy 
purpose  of  serving  that  time.  Some  annoal  creepers  wonkd  w 
better  and  be  less  trouble^  taking  oare^  however^  that  tim  pfaals 
intended  to  occupy  the  site  be  not  ix^m^  by  those  robot 
growers  which  overtopping  everything  at  the  most  important 
growing  time,  would  quickly  injure  if  not  kxH  all  btoesith  tbeitt. 

In  concluding  this  somewhat  long  article,  I  would  advise  the 
intending  creator  of  a  piece  of  rockwork,  to  visit  the  best-fermsif 
feature  oi  the  same  kind  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
taking  a  lesson  or  two  also  out  of  Nature's  open  and  inntiBg 
book,  he  will  with  the  aid  of  the  above  remariis  be  able  to  m^ 
what  he  ought  to  do,  And,  which  is  of  eqnal  importance  whftt  be 
ought  not  to  do.  The  Crystal  Palace  with  its  extensive  flower 
garden  does  not  present  nruch  in  the  rockery  war  that  fS  nseAd 
to  copy  in  a  small  place,  althovgb  the  mounds  mdnf  the  Idvror 
ponds  contain  some  useful  hints ;  and  tonrists  and  otiicn  vHio 
wish  to  see  rocks  in  theirprimitive  state,  msty  See  good  ezan^leA 
that  way  at  Tonbridge  Wells  (  but  I  haveiUready  quoted  boA^ 
cient  examples,  and  if  I  adde^  anotimrv  I  might  sa^  ^ht  tlV 
pnblio  pttrk  at  £Kmderiand  it  fenned  by  tiie  aids  of  a  dttOMiS 
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qoariy,  and  the  face  of  it  as  well  as  the  mounds  of  debris  is 
worked  into  good  account.  But  most  districts  afford  some 
examples  of  this  class  of  gardening ;  only,  as  £  before  stated, 
man  J  of  them  are  sadlj  at  variance  with  everything  of  a  like 
kind  we  meet  with  in  Natnri^iMBk4  AUlMMigl^  ia  tiM  mm^^f  my 
in  which  we  attempt  to  copy  thai  gvaad  original,  m^  kuir«  «« 
ehance  to  compete  with  her  VesI  worka,  lal  ua  ai^dbftfour  I* 
imitate  those  of  a  more  modMaW  kind,  an^,  abo«a  tH  lldnili  IK 
OS  beware  of  appearing  in  direoi  ppaQ^itioQ  tp  hwr< 


COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  AS  A  fOtt  FOU  FSWI. 

A  COBBEflPONDENT  allud^i  l»  MMtSMll  MIWI  M  •  Wil  fep 
Ferns :  would  you  kindly  dfeN«l  WA  ImMT  ^  vm  lit  wWlto 
mixed  with  clay,  and,  if  so,  ^  wM  ^pov^m^^  >^T»  lU  I^iKli 

[The  cocoa-nut  refuse  i^  |j^  Wi|  lnfitiXiwi  «f  llM^  ^  $ir 
growing  all  Ferns  which  ar^  Mjywiia  4i<a9«&l|  l»  ff%lf»  m^  vlk»l 
is  most  singular,  ten  inventow  m»^  H^  ^M(m^  mi>im  %k^  lku» 
same  time,  and  we  ourselves  k«aw  luttm  pvWM  Mi  WMf  ««Mi  M 
we  could.  We  did  prova  fiaMr  voi4  tio  l#  WM.  lAJ  we  a«v^ 
the  proof  pUnts  to  Mr.  By l^i  «»r  ^  Bqy«]i  QoHlieallivral  ^ooialy, 
who  is  very  fond  of  fine  FlinMu  im4  Ke  «M  mIoiiaMI  <iI  mm^ 
how  they  rooted  all  over,  4«d  UA  and  Wider  ef^r^  WQFSfl  «(  t)»« 
'*  fibre  "  as  if  they  never  ooulitkjiy^  WM^ugh  of  it. 

It  is  to  b9  used  exactly  as  pm^  mii  sand  are  UMd  now  i» 
Ferns.  It  is  the  substitute  fqt  \f^  ]»sat  and  ■and,  and  for  ftfry 
delicate  little  Ferns  nothing  glwi  h  needed ;  but  hff  aU  f^ra 
the  smallest,  one-sixth,  or  on%-«if  ktlii»  or  oae^e^t^  of  ti»  ^om- 
post  should  be  the  best  yellow  \^%m»  pounded  •#  ii»  ««  it  «a& 
be  made.  That  would  do  for  Hm^  next  three  dsgreon  a^  atreogth 
of  plant ;  and  for  very  strong  Wwat  «pkd  €aar  httrdy  Im«jr4fii  ^ 
compost  should  be  one-half  cyo<>^attl  veftue  an4--«%e  i^^ydl^W 
loam,  without  turf,  or  lumps,  «b  any  sand,  and  no  peat. 

This  fibre,  if  the  paper  makers  do  not  swallow  it  up,  will  make 
a  revolution  in  the  growth  of  fine  Ferns,  at  least  so  we  are  told 
hj  the  invaotors.] 


I  fAS^MD  ^fv^  ix^  ^TQiyu^g  GH^nia  f plei^ans  ai>d  ngen9  «t 
th^  a^^ua^Mi^eq^ino|:  j  but  the  M  planU  have  snggo^t^ed  ^  way 
of  using  splendens,  which  1  hasten  to  p^tipe,  in  order  thf  t  it 
ipi^  h^ve  «  ohMXQ9  before  the  frost  cuts  up  the  old  pUntf  now 
out  in  the  flower •Iteds.  The  older  the  plants  sre,  the  n^ore  freely 
they  seem  to  bloom  and  the  less  growth  they  make,  and  they 
make  hanging-plants  easier  than  any  kind  I  know :  thence,  that 
which  suggested  i^f  is  this : — 

€birdeners  down  in  the  country  who  have  much  to  ^  in  the 
way  of  Ainiishing  snnmer  plants  m  boxes  for  the  outside  of 
windQ.wa>  and  lor  flats  and  reoesses  about  houses  and  oastles, 
iisve  one  of  the  best  Aumitkang  summer  plants  in  the  eouotrj  in 
Qaaania  spiendeni,  if  they  woald  v^w  taka  advtntage  of  the 
ittiffai*  an)  stooageal  pbntt  thsr  bjura  in  the  bed«>  4i\$l  wIMgh 
Ifa^y  o^o  to  lavre  out  «o  t^^  £r^,  Jt  i«  «  vary  fin^l^  PiV9« 
^tif^mg  n^T  I  but  at  tb*  e^d  of  i^ext  M»y  \^  wpuld  be  one  of  ti^e 
liest  mpves  pne  could  mak&  a^d  then  thene  wiU  ha  nothix^  to 
do  it  with  unless  the  best  qf  th^  old  plants  are  lif^  and  saved 
OTV  M*e  winter,  for  autum9  or  spring-stjpuok  plants  of  it  will  be 
of  jkQ  u^e  for  what  I  n\ei^u— and  that  is,  that  f  row  of  such  old 
plants  should  be  first  planted  close  to  the  outside  of  the  plant- 
Doxe%  their  heads  or  branches  to  hang  over  the  box  and  to  trail 
down  half  a  yard  at  once ;  then  to  fill  the  box  in  the  old  way, 
smd  to  tack  or  nail  the  strongest  of  Hie  branches  of  splendens 
al^g  the  front  of  the  box  at  the  bottom  to  keep  them  from 
being  too  much  shaken  by  the  wind.  They  wMl  flower  most 
pvo&ely  the  whola  length  of  the  shoots  frgon  May  to  Novem- 
isr ;  inine,  ai|t  in  pats  on  the  snndow^siU,  have  not  yet  done 
blooming,  and  they  hang  down  and  grow  donAwavds  as  fireia^y  %b 
iS  thior  woM  trained  to  (io  «o. 

I  tbnoftt  ^91^  tA  ai^  that  a  bo^  «f  Tom  TUuiK^hs,  ox  of  any 
99u494  Qerapivun^  fringed  m  front  with  a  broad  margin  of  this 
yeUow»  wofkld  be  just  in  the  fasUion,  %nd  faaliion  wiU  hare  its 
^j  i  but  yellow  and  ^caylet  are  not  the  ^st  two  colours  to 
place  side  by  aide  by  any  h^  of  contrasts.  But,  certainly,  the 
^a^api^  ^lenden^  is  thus  the  best  outside  trailer  or  hanging- 
dp  wn  plant  I  have  ^t  seen  tried. 

Mr.  Singhom's    plan  of  having    aprons   of  Nierembergia 


gracilis  in  front  of  boxes  of  his  lovely  Christine  is  very  good 
k>oking  to  the  sun,  and  that  would  be  the  best  aspect  for  the 
yellow  apron ;  but  the  plant  is  so  hardy  and  so  accommodating 
that  anv  aspect  round  the  compass  will  do,  for  Scarlet  Gkra- 
iatoi»  09  mat  ImIi  at  sit  weH  iHgtiitut  r-yd  ^riok  hoases;  but  for 
itOiKP^  «r  ilwOQb  ^^  ^^^^^  brick  A,  nathm^  t:^  ^o  telling  as  scarlets 
•m4  yttilk^Vs  a«se|)l  ou^  thi»g^  snd  thut  tliir»i^  would  suit  Gkiza- 
wim  W  Uoi^  tft  Iba  T«ry  ^kad»  oi  )m  rlV-r  ion:  the  thing  is  a 
9^  (iwrrii  yfiOx  «  |i««  of  lihe  in  it ;  ^uj]  >i  all  the  colours  of 
iffliiWi  thjit  ii  tha  viSisai  a^iaat  a  wKit«  background,  and  the 
Ull  U  «Mi^vf#  «i*h  CbMlua  #|4a«id^^ii8 ;  noways  minding  that 
kf¥k  ^V&t%  mn  r«i4it^f  Qtt  g»^j  wIjic  U  E) lakes  all  the  differ- 
MMM  INm  <^  IM'ikuvi  uf  Ctwri^^l,  whus.^  book  on  colours  is 
fk»  Ityy  INiMt  i^  doward  «if  ftU  t9i>'  b  nks  that  ever  were 
»^M4  i(!lM  pWkJfl'^o  auil  liko  c^Ainbin^iHoi)  \ou  will  find  in  the 
^fk^iM  Cklihtt&Mfi  i  ^wi  KL.llia^ui*»  tliiktjuc,  as  it  is  erroneously 
ftHlMai  ii  #ve  of  the  v^ry  bt^t  Uuik  (iLTariiums  we  have,  if  you 
t9lk»  tld  nhiffll  <^r  it  ul4  kc^p  it  wi^ll  down  in  the  box  by 
IHliti^.    #^  iTjf  |be  Vok%m  i^td  tiie  BpUndens  as  I  say  for 

«aM^  gMi  Hmh  Uy  tf  «i«r  Mtt  i 


\  |ive  them  up  afterwards. — 


FAFIT  T»KI8  IN  P0T8  UNDER  GLASS. 

TVuKTUKU  a  tree  bg  fdai^Mlit  ^  earth  or  in  a  pot,  it  reqnires 
ferits  ]^ept  develg^ent^cvULfiubstances  containing  carbon, 
BkHvogeu,  and  sulphuj\  and  Q|R|»a^  of  yielding  these  substances 
to  ^  plant }  2nd,  Water  ;  aypd  It^stly,  Soil,  to  furnish  it  with 
iMfmic  matters.  Jn  additj^p  to  the  above,  there  must  be 
alealy  of  wup  aivd  Ught.  If  tJU  Ibese  be  attended  to,  there  need 
be  no  fear  as  to  the  result. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opiakns  and  experience  of  persona 
!•  ««8«l4«  Ml  wSttwro  of  fruit  tfees,  the  following  £scts  cannot 
be  dkputel ;  i^  eaa  be  attcatod  by  persons  far  and  near. 
Six  years  since  I  purchased  of  Mr.  Rivers  fifty  Peach  and  Necta- 
rine trees,  together  with  a  few  Plums  and  some  Pears ;  the  latter 
I  do  not  refer  to,  tjlthough  I  hi^  a  very  good  €9Dop«  These 
FeM^f«,  NeotmiM>  AlE^d  Plums  were  p.otta4  ai»d  b^de4  pi|t 
(Ig^iiuit  «  aouth  wall.  $y  the  end  of  autumn  the  wood  wfts 
thai>ovtfhly  rinexve4»  ViA  full  of  bloom-buds,  3y  the  ibllpwi^ 
i^ing  X  lu^d  built  a  WA-to  ^puse  against  this  wall  1X0  feet  b^* 
15  feet*  to  be  i^sed  iif^rwarda  as  a  vmery.  I  parted  off  50  fbet, 
and  plf^d  in  this  the  Pears  against  the  wall;  the  Peacfao^ 
Nectarines,  and  opiums  in  front. 

Now  mark  this,  neither  I  nor  my  gardener  knew  anythhjg 
of  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  farther  than  having  paid 
S^wbridgeworth  a  visit ;  yet  the  very  first  year  we  had  the  moat 
magnifloent  crop,  the  branahet  being  laden  to  the  easth,  tliB 
frajt  quite  as  large  apd  as  «sU  flavonaed  as  any  on  the  wallp. 
I  alaai»st  forget  the  amonnt  nf  fruit,  but  I  think  it  wae  aboQt 
a  huBdNd  doaan. 

Th»  vantilatioQ  waa  pen^seti  and  ev^iy  ppt'a  avufaoe  was  poTevcid 
with  about  8  inches  m  r^  bUok  oo^ipe^t,  the  gradual  decay  of 
which  fed  the  plants  at  each  meal  with  a  clear  solution  ot  carbonic 
aoidt  #i¥iii^OAiR|  dimti^a,te4  cavthy  inorganics,  &o..  This  sur- 
iae^  dnefsing  X  believe  to  be  half  the  battle.  And  possibly  at 
the  tioA^  to  which  Mr.  Bcobson  refers  this  method  mi^ht  not 
htVTC  been  adopted.  It  occurred  to  me,  as  I  dare  say  it  did  to 
i^any  others,  on  reading  Liebig's  article  on  cremacausis— t.  e., 
slow  combustion  or  dscay.  X  seldom  recommend  liquid  iiiani^« 
for  the  long  run  ;  it  seems  to  suit  Vines,  but  is  apt  to  piodnoe 
surfeit  and  an  excess  pf  raw  sap  in  Peaches  and  Neetavipet. 
When  a  dty  atmosphere,  to  assist  exhalation,  and  plenty  af  aim- 
light  to  fix  the  excess  of  nntnmant  is  indispensable,  ahod^ 
(woollen  fibres  from  a  cloth  ^Uill)  forms  a  capital  alow  decom- 
posing layer  to  place  oimt  &e  aurf»ce  of  the  poty  tp  prevcmt 
•vapoiation ;  and  any  slow-sd^caying  compost,  not  like^  to  g^ 
hard  and  eaka,  IbiVQis  «  good  pabuli^m  abpve  this.  X  lut^e  fuph 
a  supply  id  water  and  aueh  ^(oiiity  in  a^iplying  it  th^  X  ftm  ppt 
particular  abput  evi^porstionv  X  should  think  the  outside  of  tbe 
pots  night  he  covered  with  soipe  material  better  than  hayf  and 
Bomething  that  might  act  fis  a  nonconductor  of  evaporation  as 
well  as  zadiatiOP  \  *»y  boiling  coal  tar  at  2d.  per  gallap^  creosote 
6<l^per  gallon,  or  Jet  varnish  li.  9d.  per  gallon. 

We  are  rather  famed  for  our  fhiii  culture,  one  gardener  carrying 
off  first  prize  at  the  Crystal  Pahice,  and  at  a  neighbourmg  fruit 
show  this  season  seventeen  prizes  at  onoe.  Is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  if  pot  culture  did  not  answer  I  shoHld  at  this  time 
have  neariy  a  hundred  fruit  tvees  ih  pots  f-^&cwffTATOB. 
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JOURNAL  OF  HOBTIOULTUBE  AND  COTTAGB  aABDEKEB.        [NoTember  12,1861. 
THE   IN-DOOR  PLANT  CASE.— No.  1. 


Ic 


Is  oommenciBj!^  a  series  of  papers  on  the  In-door  Plant 
Case,  my  first  endeavour  must  be  to  describe  these  cases, 
and  to  say  what  they  aim  at  effecting.  For  this  I  must 
first  glance  back  at  the  many  endeavours  which  have  at 
different  times  been  made  for  enabling  those  who  are 
fond  of  plants  to  grow  or  force  stove  or  greenhouse 
flowers,  or  even  to  preserve  such  as  they  may  have 
bought  for  a  long  time  in  freshness  without  a  proper 
hothouse. 

For  stove  plants  and  for  forcing,  heat  was,  of  course, 
required,  ana  most  of  the  means  that  were  tried  for  this 
proved  to  be  attended  by  such  objections  as  rendered 
their  general  use  all  but  impossible.  Gas  was  required, 
or  a  lamp,  with  oil  that  mignt  spill,  or  lights  that  might 
10  out ;  and  these  cases,  too,  were  constructed  much  too 
iow  to  enable  the  cultivator  to  produce  a  gay  display  of 
plants. 

It  always  seemed  to  me,  however,  a  certainty  that  some- 
thing might  be  done.  It  was  quite  impossible  but  that 
a  mmiature  house  could  be  constructed  for  the  little 
stove  plants  as  well  as  Crystal  Palaces,  and  enormous 
buildings  for  Victoria  regias.  So  while  others  effected 
the  great,  I  thought  I  would  try  the^little ;  and  being 
myself  intensely  fond  of  flowers,  and  imable  for  a  time 
to  take  care  of  them  out  of  doors,  I  turned  all  my  efforts 
to  growing  them  in  the  house. 

These  plant  cases,  indeed,  never  could  succeed  till 
some  one  nad  time  to  watch  them  day  by  day;  looking 
out  for  their  defects,  tracing  those  defects  to  their  causes, 
and  endeavouring  to  remove  ihem  as  fast  as  they  were 
discovered,  and  this  could  hardly  have  been  done  except 
under  circumstances  such  as  mine  have  been. 

These  cases  are  now  the  simplest  to  manap^e  that  can 
possibly  be  conceived;  but  this  simplicitjr  is  only  the 
result  of  at  least  two  years*  incessant  experimenting  and 
balancing  their  resources,  following  also  on  a  whole  life 
of  gardening,  for  I  remember  having  the  care  of  plants, 
and  at  one  time  growing  some  very  charming  Orchids, 
even  when  quite  a  child. 

The  In-door  Plant  Cases  are  now  I  trust,  sufficiently 
perfect  in  their  working  details  to  afford  a  very  great 


delight  to  many  who  are  debarred  from  all  out-door  gar- 
dening, or  who  cannot  have  a  large  hothouse. 

One  of  my  cases  was  exhibited  at  Kensington  Oore 
at  the  flower  show  there  last  week ;  and  though  the 
6th  of  November  is  not  a  good  time  for  flowers,  it  will 
give  an  idea,  perhaps,  to  those  who  saw  it,  of  the  actasl 
grouping,  and  of  tne  kinds  of  plants  that  are  adapted 
for  this  sort  of  culture. 

Many  persons  have,  also,  some  particular  kind  of 
flower  for  which  they  have  a  very  special  preference,  and 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  most  kinds  may  thus  be 
grown  in  different  degrees  of  heat,  different  degrees  of 
air,  different  degrees  of  light,  and  different  degrees  of 
moisture.  The  variation  of  one  of  these  various  requisites 
often  turns  the  scale,  and  each  can  be  regulated  to  any  point 
whatever  by  the  simnle  use  of  the  simple  means  provided. 

I  hope  in  sucoeeaing  details  to  give  a  list  of  plants 
adaptea  for  such  culture,  whether  stove  or  greenheose, 
or  only  hardy  plants  and  bulbs  to  be  hastened  on ;  and 
having  begun  at  the  beginning,  and  so  worked  up  myself, 
I  am  prepared  by  experience  for  most  of  the  smaU 
disasters  that  befall  such  florists. 

Any  practical  difficulty  that  arises  in  actually  working 
cases,  I  shall  be  also  delighted  to  try  to  meet  and  if  pos- 
sible to  point  out  a  remedy ;  only  I  give  fair  warning 
that  adaptations  of  my  system  will  generally  fail,  for  no 
one  can  tell  the  number  of  little  requisites,  proportions, 
size,  make,  shape,  boilers,  pipes,  &c.,  which  nave  bad  to 
be  considered,  and  to  be  put  together  to  make  such  a 
structure  as  may  adapt  itself  to  ever^  season  equally, 
and  to  each  style  of  plant,  while  bemg  yet  easy  and 
simple  in  the  user's  hands. 

The  temperature  of  these  cases  may  be  raised  to  9(f, 
going  down  to  66**  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours.  It  mar 
otherwise  be  made  to  reach  65°,  and  to  fall  to  about  6(f, 
or  it  may  be  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  room  it 
stands  in.  Moist  stove  heat,  or  dry,  warm  air,  may  be 
also  regulated  with  equal  ease  and  accuracy. 

As  I  keep  four  cases  in  full  work,  one  of  which  acts  as 
a  stove  and  another  as  a  warm  greenhouse,  I  shall  hope 
to  carry  on  the  management  and  description  of  the  two 
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alternately.     My  other  cases,  generally,  are  kept  un- 
heated,  unless  during  a  sudden  frost,  or  in  a  long-con- 
tinued time  of  damp  or  fog^  weather. 
I  think  it  is  very  essential  for  all  purposes,  to  have 


oases  such  as  may  be  heated,  if  necessary.  If  not  warmed 
for  months  no  in  jury  can  arise,  but  if  heat  is  wanted  and 
cannot  be  given  the 'consequences  are  embarrasing. — 
E.  A.  M. 


A  FEW  DAYS  IN  IRELAND.-No.  3. 


THE  CHIEF  SECRETARrS 
Iv  the  Yiceregal  Lodge  be  a  mile  from  the  entrance  gate,  the 
lodge  of  the  Chief  Secretary  ii  oonsiderablj  further  northward. 
It  well  sastains  the  characters  of  lod^e,  being  almost  concealed 
on  the  east  side  by  trees  and  shrubs.  I  hardlj  know  how  it 
was,  but  I  had  merely  a  glimpse  of  the  west  or  lawn-front  of  the 
house ;  that  glimpse,  howeyer,  conjuring  up  the  ideas  not  of 
seclusion  and  retirement,  but  of  exposure,  freedom,  and  openness 
in  the  character  of  the  landscape.  The  scenery  of  the  park,  the 
TiewB  of  the  country  adjoining,  and  the  more  distant  Dublin 
mountains,  all  demanding  us  to  lift  our  eyes  from  the  ground 
near  tis  and  to  look  further  a-field.  The  very  openness  in  the 
lawn  front  seemed  to  be  somewhat  emblematic  of  a  distinctiye 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Baronet  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  who,  as  Chief  Secretary,  occupies  this  lovely  residence. 
Leaving  out  of  our  consideration  the  great  fields  of  politics  and 
social  amelioration  and  advancement,  in  which,  we  doubt  not, 
suitable  openness  and  activity  will  be  displayed,  signs  are 
already  appearing  that  the  farm  and  the  garden  will  receive  a 

e»rtion  of  that  energy  and  taste  which  we  hear  are  rendering 
rayton  Manor  illustrious  for  what  is  beautiful  in  Nature,  and 
classical  and  refined  in  art. 

In  front  of  the  mansion  we  just  noticed  a  number  of  flower- 
beds well  filled,  no  doubt ;  but  though  we  were  not  near  enough 
to  notice  the  arrangement,  we  could  not  help  wishing  that  in 
such  a  place  they  were  either  swept  away  and  their  place  occupied 
by  the  green  grass,  or  a  few  choice  shrubs ;  or  that  if  flower-beds 
there  were  to  be,  they  should  be  comparatively  few  in  number, 
and  sunk  so  much  in  a  panel  as  not  to  be  seen  until  you  came 
near  them.  This  latter  plan  would  be  particularly  desirable  if 
there  was  an  invalid  in  the  house  that  could  not  well  go  further 
to  see  flowers  growing — in  fact,  in  such  a  case,  we  would  break 
down  all  our  prepossessed  ideas  as  to  fitness,  and  have  flowers 
anywhere  and  everywhere,  so  tha^  their  soothing  influence  might 
be  seen  and  felt. 

Some  people  act  as  if  thoroughly  convinced  that  a  flower-bed, 
a  rustic  basket,  and  an  artistic  vase  can  never  be  placed  wrong 
in  a  garden :  hence,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with  a 
fk>wer-bed  marring  some  beautiful  scenery,  or  destroying  the 
eflbct  of  a  beautiful  tree  because  you  cannot  see  the  base  of  its 
column  or  bole.  Or  you  find  a  beautiful  Italian  vase  perched 
in  front  of  a  rustic-root  sununer-house,  or  you  find  a  mass  of 
roots  and  flints  thrown  up  in  front  of  a  Grecian  mansion! 
Would  that  some  one  of  undoubted  taste  and  commanding  in- 
fluence, would  tell  us  when,  and  when  not,  flower-beds  should 
be  placed  close  to  a  mansion. 

If  not  deceived  in  our  glimpse,  the  very  reasons  that  told  in 
favour  of  the  flower  garden  at  the  Yiceregal,  told  against  it  here 
under  present  circumstances.  Two  we  will  mention,  keeping  in 
view  the  objection  above  stated  as  to  invalids.  The  first  is,  that 
we  can  hardly  fix  our  attention  upon  the  beauties  of  the  sur- 
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pleasantly  but  harshly  on  the  imity  of  expression  s  and  thus  one 
form  of  beauty  is  led  to  impair  instead  of  te  enhance  another 
distinct  and  separate  form  of  the  beautiful.  The  second  reason 
is,  that  too  much  of  one  form  of  the  beautiful,  clustered  near 
together,  tends  to  produce  a  feeling  of  satiety,  and  thus  far 
lessens  instead  of  promotes  enjoyment.  Something  like  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  mansion  a  nice  gate  opens  into  a  nice  walk  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  so  wide  and  so  long,  and  so  rich  in  colour  from 
very  wide  ribbon-borders  at  the  sides,  that  the  open  beds  near 
the  house  must  be  very  fine  indeed  not  to  lose  by  comparison, 
and  be  altogether  forgotten  until  the  visitor  or  the  resident 
returns  to  the  house  again.  Were  the  distance  between  the  beds 
and  the  ribbons  greater,  and  that  space  peculiarly  enticing  from 
objects  of  the  rare  and  attractive  in  sjlvan  beauty,  the  contrast 
and  comparison  would  not  be  so  ruddy  thrust  upon  us.  After 
all,  however,  so  long  as  the  kitchen  garden  is  thus  made  so  orna-* 
mental,  the  flower  garden  at  the  house  will  never  be  a  telling 
feature  until  its  beds  are  more  attractive  than  the  massive 
ribbons,  and  it  is  either  shut  in  from  the  view  of  the  park,  or 
treated  in  some  distinct  and  separate  way,  as  a  panel,  to  look  as 
well  in  winter  as  in  summer. 

We  met  our  new  friend,  Mr.  McNeill,  the  talented  gardener, 
near  this  gate,  having  had  a  Paul  Pry  peep  orer  the  kitchen 
garden  belbre  we  had  the  privilege  of  finding  him.  llie  kitchen 
garden  seemed  much  smaller  than  at  the  Yicereffal ;  and,  on  ex- 
pressing our  surprise  that  so  much  space  could  be  de? oted  to 
flowers,  Mr.  McNeill  told  us  that  they  could  get  the  coarser 
vegetables  at  the  farm.  The  eround,  however,  was  well  cropped, 
and  we  noticed  in  particular  that  the  Celery  here,  and  elsewhere, 
was  very  forward,  and  earthed  high  up  in  Ireland.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  ribbon-borcbrs.  Much  the  same 
style  of  planting  was  adopted  as  at  the  Yiceregal,  with  the 
addition  of  separate  and  distinct  groups  at  the  comers;  and 
crosses  and  stars  very  nicely  and  tastefiUly  done,  llie  number 
of  plants  wanted  must  be  immense.  The  kitchen  cropping 
being  shut  out,  the  whole  looks  almost  like  a  rich  flower  garden. 
We  seem  going  back  to  olden  times,  when  the  walks  in  the  kitchen 
garden  were  bounded  by  espalier  or  trellis,  and  a  flower-border 
in  front  of  them.  These  mixed  borders  were  well  enough  in 
their  way,  but  for  massive  effect  could  bear  no  comparison  with 
the  ribbon  in  its  glory,  though  the  glory  be  but  shortlived.  The 
rows  here,  as  well  as  at  the  Viceregal,  were  clear  and  distinct — 
not  so  close  perhaps  as  some  of  us  would  wish,  though  having 
peculiar  advantages. 

Bibbons  are  even  more  general  in  Ireland  than  in  England, 
and  there  is  one  thing  in  which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all 
we  have  seen  would  be  improved,  so  £ir  as  we  think,  though 
as  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  other  men  may  with  proprie^ 
think  and  act  differently.  The  improvement  in  our  opinion 
would  be  the  having  the  borders  sloping  regularly  from  back  to 
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rounding  scenery,  and  upon  flower-beds  so  placed  on  an  open  I  front,  if  to  be  seen  on  one  side  only.  In  these  and  other  wide 
lawn,  vrilhout  any  baokground  near  at  hand,  at  one  and  the  I  borders  we  have  seen,  the  back  rows  are  tall,  to  blind  what  is 
•  time.    Nay,  that  the  very  attempt  to  do  so  breaks  in  not  |  behind  them  in  the  way  of  the  purely  useful -consisting  of 
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Sweet  Peas,  HpUyhoolw,  FfihJifls,  ^.  ^  bu^  ftpme  (qui\  qx  Jre,  pr 
moTQ  rows  next  the  front  are  mpre  uniform  in  height,  and^  theve- 
^re,  present  almost  a  level  surface  to  the  eye.  which  we  know 
BOiBe  people  like  not  only  in  nbbons  but  in  beds.  The  lipea  of 
oolour  are  equally  well  seen  when  looked  at  from  either  end,  but 
we  do  not  think  they  are  so  well  seen  as  you  walk  along  by  the 
side  of  them ;  and  more  room  is  required  to  keep  the  line  of 
colour  distinct  than  when  on  the  slope.  This  is  no  new  idea  of 
ours ;  for  some  years  ago,  when  giving  a^i^diQf  rm^sof  of  9hl!gjb- 
land,  and  noticing  the  ribbon- borderi  whioh»  hacked  by  eyer- 
greens,  and  haying  on  the  other  side  of  the  green  drive  a  steep 
MOMBtio  bank,  was  yatas  level  as  a  levd  oonla  make  it,  we  could 
a«t  balp  tMnking  that  ihe  eoloi^rs  wovdd  haye  been  more  telUng 
if  ike  back  lines  had  been  the  highest,  an4  tlie  firont  the  lowest. 
Mgf9*  1  aiMi  i  will  giye  «  rough  representation  of  what  we  mean ; 
•yea  il  ikke  lines  dk>ped  more  than  in  fl^.  1,  the  different  rows 
voold  skow  mmpe  as  you  wort  along  the  waiki,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  10  fbei  wiib,  and  the  borders  15  feet.  Fi^.  8  is  something 
liko  the  way  the  ribboniBg  k  done  at  the  Pheenix  Park,  and  we 
Jmow  it  will  haye  many  adi«irers.  ^ere  is  no  need  to  fllustrate 
*  wide  flat  bordw^  beeanie  a  Strawberry-bed  in  flQwer  would 
•kom  that  well  enough.  Our  gwn  opinion  is,  that  veiy  wide 
ilal  vibbon-bordera  are  a  waste  of  energy,  as  the  distinctive  mark* 
iBf  8  pt  the  lines  are  apt  to  b«  lost.  Tbia  is  not  so  likely  to  be 
lk»«aae  with  bordera  planted  as  fy,  9,  because  the  higher  Unea 
«i  ihe  baokgfoioMl  rdSaet  ^e  Hgbt  bade  on  the  lower  level  ones 

Oi  eonrse,  a  sloping  bank  oould  be  made  of  plants  somewhat 
tliflnr  in  strength  if  the  ground  was  first  made  sloping.  J^.  4 
fa  OB  the  supposition  Uiat  the  plants  are  selected  fbr  their  dtf« 
ieasBt  r<M«s,  aoeording  to  their  natural  heights ;  aivd  berQ  iies  a 
little  difficulty,  as  some  plants  will  not  grow  equally  atrong 
#fapf  atason,  md,  if  a  line—say  neajr  the  centre,  was  unduly  de^ 
pgasssd,  it  would  spoil  the  efect  of  the  whole.  Some  friends 
also  oomplain  that  when  ^e  suitable  heights  are  secured,  the 
«ow»  oan  hardly  be  kept  distinct ;  but  there  will  be  httle  diffi- 
•oHy  with  this  if  etout  aticks  ngte  put  i;n  aa  thick  aa  a  finder  eye^ry 
^m^  jav^  but  e«t  of  a%ht,  and  connected  with  smaQ  thread 
•Ofd  to  keep  the  rows  ftom  inteitwiQing  and  mingling  wiiii  so 
wamck  that  la  iMgniieent  i^  th^ese  ribbon-beds.  We  should  like 
SMieh  if  Messrs.  MeNeil)  and  9mith  woqld  try  a  fmaU  border 
d^Ded  to  4be  Box  n^t  season,  and  giye  us  their  candid  opinioca 
af  the  two  ^stesos,  ibr  after  all  we  may  be  wrong  in  this  iQatjter. 

Qt  eourse,  what  haa  been  said  haa  chiefly  ref^ence  to  ribbons 
«Aada  ^inth  straight  hnes,  or  at  least  lines  parallel  to  the  walk  or 
tb^  boundary}  but  the  same  principle  will  apply  to  ribbon* 
bordera,  with  winding  lines  aloi[)g  the  centre,  but  straight  liv^ 
4it  the  aides  to  suit  the  straight  walk,  if  straight  k  be.     The 


me  gradation  as  to  height  wi^  also  apply  to  what  are  called 
spotted  ribbon-border»^or  instance,  when  the  ground  colour  n^y 
m  Vasiegated  Alyssum  and  rai»cd  spots  on  it  of  blue,  orange, 
aaarlet)  and  purple.  The  highest  apots  should  ^  fartheat  from 
tlia  afe  if  4he  bcHrder  is  to  be  seen  on  one  side,  and  in  the  middle 
if  aaan  ea  both  sides.  Oonsidertng  the  immense  quantity  of 
fine  ribboning  here — so  mnch  as  would  surprise  many  English 
pidfinars^  I  iuet  throw  ont  these  idMB|  andliMye  them  to  ^ptiake 
$t0i»  4niy  if  deserving  of  consideration. 

Beaides  theae  fine  ribbons  I  noticed  beds  of  fine  Stocks,  and 
nple^did  China  Asters,  and  some  wonderful  flowera  of  a  yeir 
4ipavf  kind,  the  stems  only  a  few  Inches  above  the  ground. 
Everywhere  the  greateat  neatness  and  cleanliness  prevailed,  there 
being  a  place  in  the  reserve  compost-ground  for  rubbish  of  all 
kinds,  and  none  to  be  seen  anywhere  else.  It  was  evident  that 
there  was  an  honourable  and  friendly  rivalry  between  these 
artistes  of  the  Phoenix.  Here  again  I  met  splendid  plants  of 
Chrysanthemum  trained,  and,  1  beUsve.  cultivated  in  the  same 
way  as  referred  to  the  other  week  |  and  W^yoh^  before  they  are 
in  bloom,  it  would  puzzle  moat  people  to  WJ  which  were  the 
beet,  if  even  then.  Some  of  the  plants  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember were  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  m  diameter,  and  the  mass  of 
firm  shoots  scarce^y  15  inches  to  18  inches  in  height.  Pelar- 
goniums, too,  were  splfxidid,  one  fine  house  full  of  large  plants, 
and  plenty  of  smaller  o<nca  elsewhere.  The  larger  plants  were 
from  3  feet  to  4  (set  in  diameter  now,  and  would  be  at  least 
a  foot  or  18  inohea  Vk9v^  in  |la^  and  June.  I  rather  think 
none  of  these  had  gloomed  this  season,  but  wew  treated  much 
the  same  as  those  mentioned  the  other  week,  fhe  shoots  were 
yery  equal  in  strength  all  over  the  plants,  and  the  leaves  told  of 
firmness  and  the  highest  health,  though  at  this  season  not  too 
large  in  size.    They  w«re  all  tied  down  to  a  ring,  or  4  aerie^  pf 


ringSf  and  not  a  atiok  of  any  Und  ^od,  unless  th»  iiwo  Ij^ 
crossed  the  pot  to  aupport  the  circular  ring« 

Besides  these  Qeranium-honses  and  some  framea  thare  waie 
only  two  small  plant-houscs^'One  with  two  winga  and  a  oiroular 
domed  one  for  its  centre,  which  might  haye  done  yery  well  if 
the  wings  had  been  of  any  size ;  but  being  mere  names  or  maks- 
shiflts  from  being  so  small,  plants  could  not  be  expected  to  do 
well  from  the  constant  variations  to  which  they  would  be  snb- 
j^ctad;  oae  gr«at  adyantage  of  a  good-sized  house  being  the 
tomewhat  equability  of  its  temperature  as  compared  with  a 
small  one.  The  other  house  was  a  small  lean-to,  where  m  ve 
entered,  the  wind  being  boisterous,  a  fine  plant  of  Acacia  Dnuy- 
mondi  was  thrown  down,  aa  the  pot  in  which  it  grew  was 
standing  on  another  too  small  to  meet  th^  force  of  the  gate. 
JC^otwithstanding  these  disadyantagea,  remedied  in  aome  degree 
by  the  opportunity  of  placine  plants  in  the  forcing- houses  (to 
which  we  will  presently  allude),  it  was  yery  pleasing  to  meet,  not 
only  with  a  good  general  col^^ion  of  flowering  plants  &r  winter 
an«  spring— as  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  En» 
phorbias,  Justicias,  Ac.,  but  a  number  of  yery  fine  specimen 
plants,  which,  though  not  wonderful  for  size,  were  bcaotiftil  fbr 
their  compactness  and  high  health  and  vigour.  Among  ^^^^ 
we  noticed  fine  plants  of  Sogiera  cordate,  Adamia  ycreicolor, 
Gyrtooeras  reflexa ;  AUamanda  Schottii,  6  fbet  by  4  feet ;  Cjr- 
tanthpra  raagni^ca»  3  feet  hy  3  feet ;  Heboclinium  ianthemu^i, 
4  feet  by  4  feet;  Medinilla  magnifica,  4  feet  by  S  feet ;  Stepha- 
notis  fioribnndfl,  t  feet  by  4  f^t ;  Posogueria  longiflora,  5  feet 
by  4  feet,  yery  fine.  A  fine  plant  of  the  handsome-lbiiyd 
Agnostis  sinuatus  was  ahowing  bloom,  supposed  to  be  the  Ait 
time  it  has  bloon^cd  in  Ireland. 

Among  fine,  young  greeiAouse  plants,  Heaths,  PimelaM. 
Epscri?,  &c^  the  following  were,  perhapp,  the  most  heantifiil 
specimens : — Acacia  Drum  mondi,  4  feet  by  4  feet ;  A  grandia, 
6  ffeet  by  4  feet  j  Acrophyllum  venosum,  8  feet  by  8  feet ;  Ade- 
nandra,  of  kinds,  such  as  fragrans,  speciosa,  uniflora,  Sot^ 
averaging  8  feet  by  3  feet ;  Erioatemon  buxifoliom,  8  feet  hj 
8  feet ;  fi,  cuspidatum,  5  feet  by  4  feet  j  Eriea  Osyendiihi, 
4  feet  by  4  feet  j  Pimde^  Henderson!,  8  feet  by  8  feet ;  P.  ds- 
cuaaata,  8  f^  by  3  feet ;  ^hyncoapermum  jaaminoidea,  5  ibet 
by  4  feet,  &o. 

11l^  sight  of  the  back  settlepieiita  would  haye  done  soma  of 
our  |;rumbler8  good,  who  never  can  get  a  place  for  anything,  as 
they  would  find  tljat  even  nnder  the  ahadow  of  royalty  haw, 
many  a  makeshift  must  be  made.  Pine  young  plants  w«re 
standing  under  the  protection  of  old,  ricketty,  worn-out  fhonei; 
and  aa  we  understand  water  is  a  little  scarce  in  the  park,  bobm 
of  the  beat  compact  greenhouse  plants  were  half-plunged,  ar 
more,  in  ashes,  in  a  bed,  and  by  posts  and  rails  back  and  fitmt 
the  means  were  provided  for  placing  some  old  sashes  a  yard  o^ 
more  above  the  plants,  so  that  whiUt  they  had  a  free  current  of 
air  all  about  and  among  them,  they  would  still  be  protected 
from  the  soakings  that  drenching  rams  would  give.  The  foree 
of  the  sun*8  rays  could  easily  be  blunted  by  dulline  tlie  gIfO 
when  desirable ;  though  moet  of  the  old  glass  would  be  dull 
enough  for  anything.  It  is  often  to  placea  like  this  tliat  we  mnat 
go  to  learn  to  make  the  most  of  everything.  **  Neyer  be  beaten, 
never  give  up,"  should  be  the  watchword  of  the  gardener. 

All  kinds  of  small  fruit  had  been  plentifril  and  good,  but  Uke 
as  with  us  Pears  and  Apples  were  scarce,  though  the  latter  was 
pretty  fair,  if  we  may  judge  froni  the  best  part  of  a  burial 
lying  on  a  walk,  which  the  gale  of  that  day,  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, had  rattled  down.  The  wall  trees  seemed  in  excellent 
order,  and  a  high  Peach-wall  pre-eminently  so.  It  did  one's 
eyes  good  to  see  them,  for  such  a  crop  of  fine  fruit  even  then 
left  we  were  not  privileged  to  see  this  season,  and  on  looking  over 
the  wall  we  could  see  the  knobs  from  which  many  fruit  had 
been  taken.  We  regret  that  there  and  then  we  did  not  get  from 
Mr.  MoNeill  all  the  minuti«,  and  whether  he  coyered  or  not, 
and  how  if  he  did.  We  have  no  doubt  that  when  he  sees  this 
he  will  tell  us  all  about  it.  Such  Peaches  out  of  doors  have  been 
a  rarity  this  season ;  for  elsewhere  they  seemed  as  scarce  in 
Ireland  as  in  this  neighbourhood* 

The  great  proportion  of  tender  fruita,  chiefly  CTrapea,  are 
grown  in  a  long  range  of  iron  OHryilinear  bouses,  of  which  the 
enclosed  {fi^.  3),  is  a  simple  section.  I  forgot  to  ask  if  eyer  the 
houa^a  hadl  ^e^Sk  used  for  Pines,  for  they  would  answer  admirably 
fbr  the  purpose,  as  from  haying  pipes  b^w  the  beds  there 
would  be  no  want  of  a  regular  bottom  heat.  The  section  shown 
represents  shelves  in  the  bed  ;  but  in  some  of  the  houaes  the 
surftMie  aeen^  dry  earth  tq  keep  the  Vines  from  dampin^r,  and 
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wa  were  given  to  mrctewtted  iMt  aftef  a  lot  of  dtaferii  &c.jrtofe 
tl»  pipety  fbtiranth^  nnttvft  eoald  edio  ^  ftitwcKi<^  if  devniM 
sdTiMtWe;    lii  Buck  b«di  \r»  eaft  ir«ll  omMetfV  tlrt  toei  tff  im<ftnr> 
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crops,  as  Dwarf  Kidnej  Beans,  or  even  of  Cucumbers  and 
Mcttons  if  deemed  desirable.  In  some  of  tbe  houses  where  the 
Grapes  wore  cut  or  nxn  quite  ripe,  ^e  fouiid  mitoBor*  df  plants 
in  pots  and  in  excellent  health,  and  for  these  and  whatever  wmy 
bd  gfowh  In  iHe  season  beneath  tt^e  Vines,  a  good  ohimce  is^ivei% 
al  the  r6ds  of  Vines  were  about  B  fiset  apart.  Mr.  McNeill  .Qom- 
lAkhtM  of  the  Cha^las  Musqu^  cracking  but  tho  later  Vines 
sHdWttd  ev^ry  afgn  of  coming  to  Artft-rate  perfection,  Tbw^ 
D^tJr^  twd  peculTaritiea*  in  Uiese  houses^  Pirat,  by  rising  %  coupjle 
or  three  steps  At  ttSe  doorwav,  the  back  path  is  sufficiently 
el0Hi*x)  to  enfbl«  ik  peWoii  td  woHb  fii  thfe  bed  cbybni^ntly.  Tho 
eaooml  ftatUfe  fej  ^ttat  Wfthdiit  ^iltfy  fehcroA'chihg  on  the  wi<3t«b 
oi  f  he  bft«k  pathwiy,  iftid  by  mbAnii  of  arches  ni  thd  buck  we^^  a 
nfa-oir|rft  IS  ifaade  til  the  badk,  iA  ^hich  the  MusA  C^vendishii 
i^yoim  usaHy,  if  Hot  aftogdhbr,  the  whole  length  of  the  hmge, 
•■a  whs  ptbdlieiftg  ioitae  fine  clusttoi-s  of  fruit.  Asking  if  any 
hcBt  ooold  be  AppBted  beh)^  the  rodts,  Mr.  McNefll  shoot  his 
bead  te  thtt  ne^tirf,  as  much  is  to  #AJr,  »*  1  wish  t  could  get  it.*» 
We  understood  from  another  quarter,  that  in  these  regal  gai^ens 
ih»  <mrr«nCekped»^  and  '^hi&eiittl)»  aIt«rrAtibnd  it  i^ajr  please  ihexn 
t&  nmtfc  tire  defray^  hf  thoAe  holding  dtedli  Ibfc  thd  time  b^ing  , 
bfrti  that  fbr  all  larj;e  alteAtibnft  afad  itnprorehientA,  in  Applica- 
tion ihttst  bis  nttde  to  the  8*ate  ftyr  a  g^aht,  ahd  there  is  gener«5ly  so 
nmoh  olireumlbctitiotti  And  tircuittbfenidibtis,  ahd  citcle-go-itouhcl- 
aad-ro<und,  without  «^md^j^  to  A  pVadtit^At  ddcitioiii  that  unless 
foy  Mnh   grMt  obji^ct    tbA    th)Ubte    And    wohry    exceed    l^e 

AtfVtffltAge. 

B«fo«  oTosirr^  thft  go^ihi  lett6K  ^^  muit  hdtice  one  riiore 
leni-t<^  vn&eW  ih  f?ont  of  Mir.  MoNeilf  s  dbttage,  Where  the 
Qf9p4/B,  chiefly  BEsck  Hamburghs,  We^  vm  fii^e  and  as  Uf^k 
add  well  ooloor^  as  they  could  b^.  A  Aebtion  ift  given  by  Mr. 
M€JimV^  kindnesi;    J^.  L    The  Vin^  ^w  ^elt  e66u^  and 


pr6ifi^c^  g6od  buiich^  and  b^rffes,  but  ^6H  Aefidiint  fn  colour 
anhi  ^en  to  shanking.  Th»  fmiiAf  appH^  W«  eaftndt  do  bett^ 
thdB  give  in  Mr.  Mdlf^^i  d^»ii  wdi^.  **  My  pt'eddk^^^^f  fakvii^ 
DHl  in  a  large  drA&  4  fiiet  de^  Mo^  tbs  front  of  th(»  boi^eV,  I 
had  only  to  take  out  a  cut,  4  feet  deep,  tht)  Wh6!b  teft|^,  thieh 
wjtii  «te^  forks  work  up  to  the  (roht  wail,  peg^ng  bA6k  the  t^obts 


aa  we  Went  on,  and  taking  cAre  to  k«ep  them  moist  j^h)Ilin^ 
them  in  ^ihp  moss  at  eAch  Vine  Wai  disenfknglvd.  We  took 
np  in  this  way  some  half-A-^62eifi  of  Vh!l6$  At  A  tiMe.  we  theh 
thorooghly  drained  the  btHtOib,  giving  it  A  good  slope  to  thii 
firobi  drain,  and  thekt  )^c«d  oViAr  it  tome  18  !ilbh\^  thick  of 
bffekfmtl  And  rongh  Iftee  rttbbilih.  dn  thtt  w«  pbt  6  ifrch^  of 
fk»  Kme  Mbbish  i^vnijiea  HArd,  fti^d  bh  thAt  A  Isyier  of  fresh 
turf,  grassy  side  downwards.  So  much  for  draii^s^ie.  HAVlh^ 
laid  <Ai  g^fod  compost  fo^  2D  incheA  delsp,  ove^  Hlat  wli  ijMneaa 
oUl  th«  Vfnd  fOOtA,  nttfhg  iH  ^  piOint^  A  lit^  tb  All0#  fbt 
siA^iA^,  «ma  ov«»  theib  put  Abbut  8  mcA^  dMVi^ koO,  i^  tihAifiie 

bdH«Mri»'ii^fiikiih«diMiAbttt  AiHaM  a;i)^ori^^  Thd 


woi*  WAS  denft*  in  Tebwi«f^  185f,  Atad  ^ve^  iince  we  have  had 
good  cropA  6f  flnftly-colouried  Grafts,  and  no  shanking."  The 
modvaod  th0  results  s^^k  for  themdelvM.  B.  ^ish. 


MUSHEOOM  CULTUBB. 


MUiM90Mr 

Fo»  AevisAl  ywi^  pM^  &f  «^bef tfer  hAlf*  hAd  tjefen  putting 
the  qu<*stion  to  me,  "  Why  dO  you  hot  iristi^ct  Jolih  (Ihd  man 
we  call  our  gardener)  how  to  grow  MashfOOiWH.  You  know 
very  well  how  they  should  be  groWn  ?  **  I  have  been  iwcasfomfed 
on  such  occasions  to  state  in  a  hetfita^|  ttahn^r  (my  6&ta(tMo€ 
all  t^e  while  uporaiding  me,  and  saying  asoplainly  ak  poniblt*^ 
**  you  know  nothing  abqat  Mushifo^n  groWnig,")^  that  1  #oifid 
*'see  about  it.'*  I  did  on  sneh  oceAAio^  see  rwf  pliitti^ 
that  Mushroodi  growing  was  n6  jbke^  idr  oil  looting  fntO' 
those  ponderous  vo^inaes  of  Mcintosh,  into  the  OnB  Hea¥y 
volume,  of  Thompeon»  v^  vArioM  Fumbera  of  TbK  C6ts 
xiaE  iGk&DSNSB,  into  Lotfdo4 — tA  iimH,  bem^tdtHiojg  Af 
bratna  to  an  enormous  exten4,  t  {bund  so  many  ways  (»  Mt- 
ting  to  the  end,  that  my  resolatioB  (kifed  me,  and  iiiM:%Aa  ^ 
trying  some  of  the  methods  recommended,  I  relapsed  into  a 
pleasant  apathy,  and  thought,  without  even  making  use  of  my 
convenient  phrase,  that  I  wouJd  see  about  growiujg  Mushrooms 
when  I  oOmd  AAle  rif>  niy  faiiicl  Whdse  irietliba  of  growing 
them  wat  the  btete  WaH^  I  did  iiOt  6)6e  a^Ut  it,  Ahd  I  did  not 
insferuel  /ohik  howtcf  mako  a  bod,  dU,  I  tlsffift,  M  ^%  l&€h  of 
last  May  I  saw  in  a  contemporAry  An  t(S6d\xfil  dF  A  fisft  to  fhO 
gArdeni  at  West  Bill  fibn^O,  HighgAt^^  attd  A  ihM  di^6Ct^i6n 
of  the  4^etlI0d  of  grO#ing  MMhrooms  tt»9f^.  I  irro^'ptly  wrote 
to  Mr.  Toifnf,  thri  gairdenier  thevo,  10  cle»  tfp  a  pbfnt  <}!•  tWo, 
whiob  he  at  onee  did;.  I  InrvA  had  f^det  S^cfceM,  Ahd  hite  fbr 
some  weeks  thonght^  of  jfiting  }^u  16  i^  iho)f  A  spacto  as  poift«ibl6 
how  And  what  f  faAve  dohO'.  A  mShl  kfki^  oh  Mushrdota 
growing  in  N6.  82^  hulk  of  the  iAiMO  tfthgthyi  tiguo  tBAracteir  AA 
thoAO  i^ven  by  movt  gKi^nOrt)  loM  dAlfl?fittliS6d  me  td  doil0en86 
in  as  few  lines  as  possible,  how  I  grow  Mushrooma. 
inr  ttfeii,  A3^  ttotr  I  itiBfe  ii. 

About  fbe  BOCK  dT  Jtine  last,  I  ^ava  ordrrs  to  iny  groom  .to 
sarteA  oiie-hOHfe'lbAd  (sAy  tWfehty  budhels)  of  droppings  from  the 


stAbl^  Abd  to  fh^  ^t  m  tho  loh^  pi^^&^6f  fttraw,  leaving  tbe 
hhoH  )SteeeA  Mihd  ^ith  IhA  dk>]^t)ln^  ThlA  load  was  placed  in 
an  Op*ft  «h«d  in  i%*fe  of  ihrf  BbAvy  htof  nife  cotoCnff  on  to  satujrate 


it.  I  then  Bougllt  frdin  fhA  gAthbi^rb  twenty  tushds  of  dronph^ga 
iOrom  the  road.  Thi^  being  mixed  with  sand  ohqcks  the  too 
rapid  ft»te«hUtl6fi  bf  t%tE»  ihibU-d^oppingA.  l^iiis  I  mixed  witk 
th«  A!>ov^  ma  fo'rMtd  !t  ifalb  A  bA^)  Ukd  k  haycock.  Fenoen- 
tatiOH,  AS  l^%  dodort  4A^,  *' Bu{«Si^6fi6a,''  and  on  the  28th  of 
June  I  reckoned  my  materials  ready  to  make  my  bed. 

I  fix^  upon  my  oellar  as  the  plAee  to  i&Ate  it  in;  ^niis  b'< 
dry^  li|[ht$  And}  for  a  ofeHar,  ittodtoi^Af^ljp  ^i|r^»  t^etii][)eratur6 
tho  ^^  Amnd  Mm  M*  to  !)7^  I  ftad  a  bot^MoAs  boi 
pvei^aredi  nfttde  wilft  iiieh  bosrdiy  f  im  Bhg^  i  i%6t  ^d^. 
and  2ff  mefaey  deep;  Iihto  tlliV  I  ftkd  ihy  foriy  btishels  of 
hofse-dfOppingt  plAood^  fttnB]li^fiff&  tHUh  db^  WRh  A  rAihi^ 
hetfty  mtAet  A^  ^e^  Hretkf  eni^^tied  mto  and  l^i'cAd  about 
it.  "BA  iMaoe  W  thAn  lAiellSd^  A  I9i«t«&)6ifaet6f  plf^ded  fti^i 
under  the  surface,  and  the  bed  Wk  0*i  the  6tH  of  July  I 
found  the  thermometer  down  to  70**  (it  should  not  be  lower 
than  70°,  nor  higher  than  75^.  I  jbhen  took  half  fi  bushel  of 
good  If^AfvVl'^mfn^  #AA  thA  MiltfaOk-^AAd  plaiHect  tt  iA  pi\^A8 
m>m  about  %  inohea  to  ^  inches  &i  dkaaMt^i  and  1  ii6ch  thisft, 
poBng  it  in  just  nncler  ^lerturfaoe  Witli  i^  liigen.'  I  tlieh  t^Mk 
iome  n^t  mouM,  not  djistT^f  but.  rather  dry-^it  wis  rofuie  ^ 
mould  si&ed,  and  spread  it  ova*  iite  bed  3  inehes  deep,  YunaaM^ 
ing  it  down  with  « |ieavy  BpAde.  so  aa  to  make  His  turfme  <^iilO 
smootli,  bard,  and  level,  and  the  dtfpth  of  nfouM  thuv  prencd 
down  was  about  2  inches  over  the  spawn.  About  the  end  of  ixAf- 
the  Mushrooms  began  to  appear^  and  eteV  siooe  tiie  middle  of 
August  this  small  Wd,  28  square  feAt,  haA  given  eikoagh  nvt 
only  tor  the  wants  of  my  honsA)  bnt  enoo^  for  my  nei^bonni 
fhe  bed  is  at  tiiis  dioment  ciowdod  with  MushrrOomA  oX  adl  Aitetk 
the  small  ones  are  so  thock  that  the^  look  AA  if  WhitA  MtmtaM 

'  seed  liad  been  strewed  over'  the  bed»  Any  one  ^iUi  Ar  oeDat  aot 
too  damp,  or  a  shed  not  too  airr,  may^ow  Mushrooms  JkibetiaB 
of  the  depth  giieh  as  above.  A  box  6.  feet  k>ng  and  8  feet  wido 
would  giVe  A  ^ieat  abundanee,  anoL  1  believey^  th*t  no  nnosr* 

[  tailklty  in  th^iil^  culture  exists,  if  peoplA  wjll  dd  as  J.  have^done* 
It  rtiHL  hid  sAAn  that  no  cov^xing  is  used,  and  what  a  nuisanoe 
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It  used  to  be  to  have  to  remore  the  corering  of  hay  before  you 
could  gather  a  fei?  Mushrooms.  I  have  watered  my  bed  three 
times  since  it  was  made,  for  I  found  the  surface  getting  quite 
dusty  in  August.  I  gave  it  each  time  about  three  gallons  of 
water,  warm  (temperature  90*),  sprinkling  the  surface  with  a 
fine  rose. 

.  \  <»»\.*«M  your  readers  that  a  Mushroom-bed  placed  as  mine 
M,  in  a  hght,  dry  place,  is  most  interesting,  and  the  flavour  of 
Mushrooms  thus  grown  without  covering  is  most  delidous.  I 
have  never  eaten  any  equal  to  them. 

BBQinsins  poB  OBOwnra  icitshbooics. 
1.  A  boUomless  box  20  inches  deep  and  from  8  feet  to  4  feet 
wide,  and  from  5  feet  to  7  feet  long.     If  your  wants  are  great, 
have  more  bozee.  *       * 

•S'  j"^  f '^  *^^^*'  ^^  *  minimum  temperature  of  60°.  This 
wm  do  for  a  crop  aU  the  year  round.  The  temperature  of  my 
ceUar  IS  now  61%  and  the  Mushrooms  are  growing  freely. 

8.  In  de&ult  of  a  cellar,  a  dose  shed  with  thick  walls  either 
Of  bnok  or  stone,  in  which  the  maximum  temperature  in 
summer  is  not  more  than  60°.  A  place  of  this  kind  will  do  for 
JMLushroom  culture  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  but  not  for 
ine  depth  of  wmter. — Aoabioits. 


BLOOMING  TACSONIA  MANICATA. 

At  page  81,  Vol.  XXV.,  of  Thb  Cottaob  Gabdbfbe,  Mr. 
Beaton  ofm  a  donkey  to  «« the  first  who  wiU  show  him  Tacsonia 
ignea  and  T.  manicata  in  bloom.*' 

If  no  one  has  hitherto  daimed  the  donkey,  I  can  claim  half  of 
It  by  Bhowmg  Mr.  Beaton  T.  manicata  in  bloom.  The  flowers 
Mre  about  the  colour  of  T.  mollissima,  but  single.  It  is  growing 
at  the  east  end  of  a  smaU  conservator^,  where  in  severe  weather 
£?  *®?ir**?"."  ^^^  **»®^«  ^'»  »nd  last  winter  was  often 
below  30  .  It  has  been  grown  chiefly  for  its  beautiful  foliage, 
which  IS  always  clean.  Neither  red  spider,  green  fly,  nor  thn> 
d     ^  iometimes  used  its  leaves  for  garnishing 

The  cause  of  its  blooming  I  take  to  be  this :  Two  or  three  of 
1  c%  J?.  *"J^  strongest  shoots  were  trained  some  12  feet  or 
16  feet  beyond  the  usual  limit,  to  cover  a  bare  rafter,  but  with- 
out the  least  idea  of  making  it  bloom.  These  shoots  were  allowed 
to  grow  unstopped  untU  they  were  rather  wild.  When,  contrary 
to  mv  expectation,  about  the  middle  of  August  it  showed  bloom 
November^     ^""^  «▼»  since,  but  it  is  nearly  over  now, 

When  done  blooming  I  intend  to  prune  it  back  very  severely, 
and  wiU  train  some  outside  next  year;  but  no  stopphig.  It  is 
-LabS.""""'     Would  Mr.  Beaton  recommend  rSSt-pViing? 

[No.  l^ever  root-prune  a  Tacsonia  after  it  comes  to  a  bloom- 
ing mood,  or  rather  after  undergoing  your  own  most  iudicions 
way  of  gro.^  it.  If  .U  would  exiiust  dimbers^f  lllS. 
X.  f° ^*^  .  tnd  no  stopping  or  shortening  of  the  main 
shoots  at  winter  pruniiig,  they  would  all  bloom,  Bose  climbers 
among  the  rest.  Ifr.  Beaton  would  rather  not  cut  a  donkey  into 
halves,  but  wishes  «  Labix  "  to  mak«  hii.t«  .«*!  Uf  «.  -i  ♦».. 


flowers  of  Tacsonia 
—the  veiy  one 


onia  iffnea  also,  and  then  he  shall  have  the  donkey 
Mr.  J  udd  refused.]  ' 

SALT  AS  A  MANUEE  TO  PEACH  TBEE8. 
P«ujh,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bobson.    He  there  gives  his  opinion 

considerable  advantage.  I  propose  adoptmg  his  recommenda- 
tion for  my  Peach  trees,  and  should  bi  obliged  with  alittte 
advice  unon  the  subjed?,  which  may  be  useful  to  other  subscribe™ 
to  your  J  oumaL 

My  Peach-house  is  30  feet  by  12  fed;,  the  trees  are  tmined  on 
a  wire  treUis  parallel  to  the  glass.  They  have  been  planted 
about  SIX  v«irs  and  have  succeeded  tolerably,  there  was  no 
border  made  for  them,  nor  has  the  soil  been  renewed  or  manured, 
^iie  natural  sod  of  the  garden  is  a  black  mould  about  2  feet 
deep,  on  rock  of  the  oolite  formation.— A  Subscbibbb. 

[As  salt  is  one  of  those  convenient  manures  which  can  so  easily 
t^l^T^t^V^^  system  of  the  tree  during  the  ^^l 
trew  show   symptomi  of  requiring   assistance,  it  wouia  be 


advisable  to  give  them  some  well-rotted  manure  in  the  present 
autumn,  and  two  or  three  times  during  the  growing  period 
scatter  some  salt  over  the  ground  which  their  ro<^  occupy,  it 
will  flnd  its  w^  down  to  them,  be  careful  not  to  give  them  so 
over-dose.  If  its  appearance  be  unsightly,  cover  it  a  little ;  hot 
it  need  not  be  buried  deep,  as  it  will  be  sure  to  find  its  way  down- 
wards. We  have  never  weighed  the  quantity  we  use,  but  if  tbs 
ground  was  scattered  over  about  in  the  same  way  that  weeds  are 
destroyed  in  walks  vrith  the  same  material  it  wiU  be  ample—it 
ia  better  to  stop  short  of  the  quantity  than  overdo  it.  But  if 
your  trees  show  evident  signs  of  going  backward,  examine  and 
renew  the  soil,  giving  them  fresh  earth  without  manure,  and 
we  think  by  your  description  of  it  that  it  will  be  pretty  good— a 
dry  chalky  soil  is  usually  the  most  inimical  to  the  Peach.  Stiff 
loams,  if  not  resting  on  stagnant  water,  are  generally  good ;  and 
the  dark  loams  of  many  of  the  central  counties  produce  exceUent 
fruits.— J.  E] 


WINTEEING  LILIUM  LANCIFOLTUM. 
^  Ebosntlt  you  recommended  the  pots  of  this  Lilium  to  be 

Eged  in  the  borders  all  the  winter.  Would  you  adriie  me 
ated  as  I  am  in  the  south,  and  not  many  hundred  yardi 
the  sea)  to  plunge  my  pots  in  the  border  (placing  a  piece 
of  slate  for  the  pots  to  stand  upon)  ?  Would  you  also  adriie 
me  to  cover  with  straw  or  litter  ?— J.  Blioklogkb. 

rUnleis  they  were  in  the  hands  of  first-class  gardeners,  the 
LiUum  hmcifolium,  or  what  are  called  Japan  Lilies,  are  far  moie 
safe  out  in  the  open  borders  of  the  garden,  and  if  in  pots,  the 
pots  to  be  plunged  out  of  doors  from  November  to  Maroh,  in  all 
parts  of  the  British  islands,  including  even  the  Orkoiies,  beyond 
the  Penthmd  Firth.  But  very  few  in  all  these  islands  know 
how  a  bulb-pot^  or  a  pot  with  any  half-hardy,  or  any  delicate- 
rooted  plant,  should  be  plunged,  except  he  be  a  gardener,  and  s 
good  gardener  too. 

To  put  a  slate  under  a  plunged  pot  in  winter,  or  a  pisoe  of 
board,  or  anything,  in  fact,  would  be  ruination  to  a  thousand 
kinds  of  plants.  The  right  way  is  to  open  a  small  trench  in  an 
open  part  of  the  garden,  and  let  it  be  just  4  inches  deeper  than 
the  pot,  or  pots,  and  only  as  wide  as  the  mouth  of  the  pot,  or  a 
little  wider.  In  the  bottom  of  that  trench,  at  one  end,  lay  down 
two  flat  brickbats,  flat  stones  will  do— so  dose  that  the  pot  ii 
suspended  between  them— then  the  bottom  of  the  pot  hangs  is 
the  space  between  the  supports,  and  no  worm  can  get  in,  sad 
the  drainage,  the  main  thing,  is  thus  most  perfect.  Put  in  two 
more  bricks  or  flat  stones  to  support  the  next  pot,  and  let  the  rim 
of  it  just  touch  the  rim  of  the  first  pot.  Do  all  your  pot  bulbs 
in  that  way,  and  the  surface  of  the  row,  or  rows  of  pots,  to  be 
just  1  inch  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  ground.  OnW  1  inch, 
recollect.  As  long  as  the  weather  is  mSd  leave  them  so,  bat 
when  you  know  a  change  is  coming  draw  a  ridge  of  soil  over  the 
pots.  Grhe  ridge  should  be  18  indies  wide  at  bottom,  or  across 
the  pots,  and  9  inches  high  for  the  smallest  size ;  but  it  may  be 
a  yard  high,  and  twice  that  across  the  bottom,  if  one  likes,  and 
has  materials  to  do  it  with.  Old  tan,  or  silted  cinder  ashes,  or 
sawdust,  are  just  as  good  as  the  soil  for  the  ridge.  When  the 
weather  opens  in  the  spring,  open  the  ridge  and  see  how  they 
look,  and  put  a  couple  of  inches  deep  over  the  pots  again,  and 
they  may  remain  there  till  the  phmts  are  in  bloom.] 


COCOA-NUT   FIBEE  EEFUSE  AND  ITS  USES. 

I  LIYB  near  a  cocoa-nut  mat  manufactory  made  of  yarn  whidi 
is  sjpun  in  India  from  the  filaments  of  the  outer  coat  of  the  husk, 
and  I  am  told  that  none  of  the  fibre  is  spun  into  yam  in  Bog- 
land,  or  imported  here. 

In  using  the  yam  for  the  matting  there  is  some  waste  of  the 
fibre  from  the  friction,  and  also  from  cutting  the  surface  of  the 
yam  to  obtain  an  even  surface  of  the  mats.  These  trimmings 
form  a  light  mass  of  fibres  about  2  inches  to  3  inches  in  length, 
and  the  waste  from  the  friction  is  of  a  more  dusty  nature. 

Will  you  inform  me  if  these  are  the  articles  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Beaton  as  being  so  useful  for  mulching,  and  for  growing  Perns 
in  P  Is  it  not  Bkely  to  be  a  good  thing  for  drainage  over  crock^- 
instead  of  moss  ? 

I  found  it  very  useful  in  protecting  the  shoots  of  young 
Potatoes  from  the  frost,  by  placing  a  handful  over  their  tops 
when  just  coming  above  ground.  It  is  so  light  and  elastie  that 
the  fhoots  readily  rite  thron§^  it.  I  ako  used  it  round  the  x^)ots 
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of  Tea  Boset  Mgainst  a  wall  corered  OTer  with  cinder  ashes,  and 
I  did  not  lose  one  of  those  Boses. — Cocoa  Fcbbb. 

[The  outer  coat,  or  husk,  of  the  shells  of  the  oocoa-nnt  are 
pounded  into  dust  like  sawdust,  in  order  to  separate  the  fibres, 
just  as  the  stalks  of  hemp  and  flax  are  done  to  obtain  their  fibre. 
That  sawdust-like  stuff  is  full  of  broken  bits  of  the  fibre,  and 
that  is  what  is  good  for  Ferns,  and  Palms,  and  bulbs,  and  all 
bedding  plants,  and  all  plants  for  the  kitchen  pot,  and  also  the 
best  thmg,  perhaps,  in  N^ature  to  bring  alire  and  make  to  flourish 
old  Orance  trees  and  old  Camellia  trees  that  are  already  three- 
parts  dead,  to  all  of  which  we  hare  had  abundant  proof.  The 
mat  makers,  therefore,  can  have  no  cocoa-nut  refuse,  only  the 
refuse  of  the  cordage  which  is  spun  where  the  nuts  grow.  That 
refuse  is  the  best  of  drainage  stuff  for  pot  plants,  and  with  a 
little  tuft  of  it  o?er  the  hole  there  is  no  need  of  crocks  at  all. 
That  stuff  is  also  the  beet  thing  for  plaster  instead  of  hair ;  also, 
the  best  thing  to  put  between  a  hotbed  of  dung  and  the  soil,  or 
leaf  mould  orer  it,  and  the  very  cords  of  which  they  make 
door,  and  passage,  and  tramp  mats,  is  the  rerr  best  and 
oheapest  thing  near  large  towns  to  support  Scarlet  Runners  on. 
Against  dirision  walls  put  a  row  of  nails  6  inches  apart  along 
the  bottom  of  the  wall,  another  row  as  high  as  you  can  reach, 
out  the  cord  to  that  length  between  the  lower  and  upper  nails, 
and  run  a  length  from  luil  to  naiL  Keep  it  dry  in  winter,  and 
it  will  last  eeren  years,  perhaps  fourteen  years. — J>.  B.] 


WOBK  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

XITOHBK  OABBBK. 

Thx  stiMing  of  all  keeping  roots  to  be  oompleted.  Trench 
mnd  manure  ground  where  any  is  Tacant.  Collect  leaves  for 
oorering  Sea*kale.  Artichokes,  immediate  protection  to  be  giren 
to  the  roots,  if  not  already  dope ;  in  some  situations  it  may  be 
vnneoeesary,  but  it  is  beet  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  We  have  known 
a  whole  plantation  to  be  destroyed  by  frost  in  what  was  con- 
Mdered  to  be  a  yery  favourable  situation,  and  where  it  was 
thought  ^uite  unnecessary  to  protect  them.  Cabhoffes,  all  that 
are  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of  being  earthed  up  should 
bare  it  done  before  severe  frost  sets  in.     Bed  Cabbages  for 

Spring  use  may  still  be  planted.  Cauliflowers,  those  now  pro- 
ucine  heads  are  very  valuable,  therefore,  the  greatest  care 
alioula  be  taken  to  preserve  them  from  frost,  either  by  digging 
them  up  and  planting  them  in  frame!>,  or  puUing  them  up  and 
hanging  them  in  a  very  cool  shed.  Protect  from  slugs  the  young 
plants  under  hand-lights  or  in  frames.  Sndive,  transplant 
as  many  as  possible  into  frames  where  they  may  be  at  least 
protected  from  rain.  Sudden  frost  succeeding  the  late  heavy 
rains  will  more  injuriously  affect  advancing  salads  than  any  other 
possible  oiroumstanoes  of  weather.  Radishes,  these  are  some- 
times required  the  year  round ;  where  this  is  the  case,  it  will 
now  be  necessary  to  sow  on  a  slight  hotbed ;  after  they  are  up, 
air  to  be  given  at  every  favourable  opportunity.  If  they  are 
sown  imoiediately  they  will  be  ready  to  draw  bv  the  end  of 
January.  Bkmbarb^  a  few  old  roots  may  be  taaen  up,  and 
planted  in  boxes  or  pots,  which  may  be  placed  in  a  Mushroom 
or  foreing-house,  where  the  heat  is  about  6(f .  SmaU  Salad^ 
keep  up  a  succession  by  sowing  in  boxes  about  twice  a-week. 

FLOWEB  GABDBK. 
Where  the  principal  part  of  the  flower-beds  are  now  empty, 
let  them  be  well  tunied  up  to  the  bottom,  and  if  much  exhausted 
Uie  application  of  a  good  dressing  of  leaf  mould  will  be  found 
the  most  suitable  restoratire  for  this  department.  The  intro- 
duction here  of  strong  manures  has  generally  a  tendency  to  do 
more  harm  than  good  by  causmg  an  over-luxuriance  highly 
xmfiivourable  to  the  production  of  bloom.  Protect  the  roots  of 
the  Tea  and  Perpetual  Boses  and  Fuchsias  with  a  coat  of  wood 
ashes.  The  Boses  and  half-hardy  climbers  against  walls  to  be 
pruned  and  nailed  before  being  cofcrcd  up ;  but  while  the  wea- 
ther continues  mild,  the  longer  they  are  exposed  the  better.  The 
planting  of  bulbs  of  all  kinds,  if  not  already  done,  should  now 
be  finished  as  soon  as  possible.  The  planting  of  all  kinds  of 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  may  now  be  advantageously  proceeded 
with.  Grass  lawns  and  gravel  walks  to  be  constantly  attended 
to,  or  otherwise  they  will  soon  become  unsightly.  Take  up  the 
Dahlias  as  soon  as  the  tops  are  frosted ;  do  not  clean  too  much 
soil  from  them,  it  will  prove  a  protection  when  dry. 

FBVIT  GABDXV. 

It  if  now  a  good  time  to  take  up  and  root-prune  tnoh  trees 


as  are  growing  too  luxuriantly  to  w6od  without  producing  fruit 
Let  a  wide  and  deep  trench  be  opened  at  a  proper  distance  from 
the  stem,  so  that  a  man  can  work  with  freedom  standing  on  a 
level  with  the  lower  roots,  he  will  then  find  less  difficulty  in 
undermining  the  tree.  As  the  smaller  roots  are  cleared,  they 
should  be  tied  in  bundles  to  the  larger  to  prevent  their  being 
bruised,  and  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  workman.  When  the 
tree  is  taken  up  the  large  perpendicular  and  bruised  portions  of 
any  others  to  be  cut  clean  off.  Beplant  as  soon  as  possible. 
Baspberry  plantations  may  be  cleared  of  the  dead  canes  and 
superfluous  wood;  the  suckers  to  be  taken  off,  and,  where 
required,  the  strongest  to  be  at  once  planted  for  succession. 
Fig  trees  to  have  some  dry  fern  or  spruce  boughs  nailed  over 
them  to  prevent  ii^jury  from  severe  frost;  though  this  is 
less  likely  to  occur  tlus  season  than  any  we  remember,  aa» 
from  the  flue  Ught  and  warm  summer  we  have  had,  the  wood  of 
every  description  of  trees  is  well  ripened,  and,  consequently,  will 
resist  the  effects  of  severe  weather  with  greater  impunity ;  where- 
as, if  ill-matured,  it  would  suffer  severely.  If  we  may  venture 
to  predict,  we  should  sa^  that  next  season  would  be  more  than 
usually  abundant  in  fruit  of  all  sorts. 

8T0TB. 
Let  such  of  the  Orchids  as  have  oompleted  a  good  season's 
growth,  and  which  are  somewhat  inclined  to  be  deoiduons,  sink 
gradually  into  repose.  Those  ever^freen  kinds,  as  some  of  the 
Dendrobiums,  theJErides,  Saocolabiums,  Vandas,  Ac,  on  blocks 
or  in  baskets  to  be  loosened  a  little  from  the  roof,  if  too  near,  in 
order  the  better  to  escape  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature  to 
which  that  situation  would  expose  them  in  winter. 

OBBBKHOVSB  AKD  COKSBBYATOBT. 

Look  regularly  over  the  plants,  and  remove  all  decayed  and 
decaying  Imvcs,  and  keep  everything  sweet  and  dean.  Waters 
ing  to  M  given  with  care,  they  should  have  no  more  moisture 
supplied  from  the  watering-pot  than  is  sufficient  to  keep  them 
from  flagging.  If  the  house  is  free  from  damp,  no  artificial 
heat  will  be  required  until  danger  from  frost  is  actually  appre- 
hended; but  take  care  that  the  heating  apparatus  is  in  such 
order  that  it  can  be  instantly  used,  as  the  necessity  for  it  may  be 
daily  expected. 

FOBCIMO-PIT. 

Keep  up  the  supply  of  all  kinds  of  bulbs  and  the  usual  shrubs^ 
and  otber  plants  required  for  winter  decoration. 

PITS  AND  FBJLMB8. 
AH  plants  intended  to  be  wintered  in  these  structures  to  bo 
finally  arranged  as  soon  as  possible.  W.  Kbakb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

EITCHBN  GABDEK. 
Wb  had  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  on  the  2nd,  and  a  sharpish  frost 
on  theeveningof  the  3rd,  and  morning  of  the  4th,  which  has  rather 
impaired  the  beauty  of  all  outside  ornament.  Had  not  thrown 
earth  round  the  stems  of  Dahlias  many  days  too  soon.  As  soon 
as  the  snow  was  over  on  the  2nd,  whipped  up  all  the  Caulifiowert 
at  all  forward,  and  secured  them  in  a  shed.  Turned  over  on  their 
sides  a  bed  of  voung  Cauliflowers  just  beginning  to  show  in  an 
earth  pit^  and  brou^t  all  others  beginning  to  button  and  put 
them  with  good  roots  in  the  same  place,  where  protection  can 
be  given  them.  Put  straw  ready  to  cover  Sadithes  outside  on 
a  bank,  and  made  up  a  bed  of  litter  and  leaves,  and  sowed  the  flrst 
bed  that  will  have  heat  to  assist  them.  The  bed  was  about 
24  inches  high  at  back,  and  18  inches  in  front,  and  would  not 
produce  mudi  heat  as  the  materials  had  been  previously  used ; 
but  the  height  of  the  frame  would  permit  of  a  good  lining  ojf 
dung,  and  Iavcs  being  put  against  it  in  winter  when  the  Radishef 
might  need  a  little  to  make  them  crisp  and  short ;  the  Badish 
being  one  of  the  few  things  that  are  generallv  better  when  forced 
than  when  grown  in  the  open  air.  Protected  the  Dwarf  Kidney 
Beans  m  turf  pit,  still  bearing  nicely,  and  removed  those  in  poti 
into  a  pit  where  a  little  fire  heat  could  be  given  to  them.  Begn- 
lated  Cucumbers,  which  we  intend  to  keep  a  little  longer  for  a 
party,  and  then,  most  likely,  will  destroy  them,  as  we  find  that 
nardly  any  visitors  will  look  at  them  in  winter.  Took  up  sonne 
Lettuces  fit  for  use^  and  placed  them  under  glass  protection  in 
an  earth  pit.  Put  slates  and  tiles  over  Endive  to  blandi  them, 
and  would  have  taken  means  to  protect  them  too^  but  the  froit 
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a  all  gone,  and  plenty  of  deluging  raina  hftve  come  inttead. 
S#ept  orer  Mnglnopm-beds  with  A  faair-brooif),  and  sprinkled 
the  surface  with  aHll^firesfa  hay,  and  hare  general)  j  plenty^thotif  h 
the  fine  dried  fabi%e-drop^ii|(B  fonh  af  small  part  6f  oor  dung 
eompost — ib  fact,  I  nse  idiiiost  an^hihg  to  giro  a  HtHe  heat  to 
itart  witlb,  and  nse  Imnedtiiig  chtidfly  fur  i^rfacing^  t6  ikueift 
tiM  tptc^  in. 

FHUIT  OABDBNi 

On*  m-a^efrf'^o^  b»9  Still  pArtly  owl;  Th»  little  riip  df 
fteit  ^ilt  do  them  good  ab  helping  t»  cfa^ck  growth^  and  part 
Ukfe  now  been  p'nt  tindet  prbtedtiort,  and  the  ^*et  will  be 
Secinred  hem  heaty  wet  and  iVott  is  wfon  m  possible.  We  wiH 
dither  ^iak  the  pots  Or  t>aelt  them  close  togeih^  in  leaves  so  mi 
tb  defend  the  pbt§  firoA  the  ftoKl  \  aiid  the  tops  can  Also  \M 
iechr^d,  though  a  ftiw  degteei  there  will  do  \em  hkna  thkn  hhwin^ 
&»  pets  eipo#ed;  The  pets  hRte  been  standi*^  em  A  Sard  gnnrd, 
iHfih  tar  liftdwneath-,  and  w  Mttte  writer  hiave  they  had  of  fete 
feat  tlife  H);6rts  huvrf  be«4  rwmin^  quit*  ftfeelt  along  the  suHa/^ 
^  the  gfrai^el,  and  imnC  Of  the  piTts  retpitred  li  gentle  pull  to  tJike 
them  up.  The  roots  thus  nipped  0&  will  not  injure  the  pUiytST 
but,  had  I  thought  of  it,  the  pots  would  have  had  a  twist  round 
three  weeks  ago,  and  most  likely  ev*ry  week  since.  This  would, 
6erh»|rt,  hii^e  teiiaed  fe  ripeii  the  buds  et^n  better,  though  I 
nate  xio  i-^ion  to  find  fiiuit  With  theei.  A  cori^bnd^ht  sayd  in 
Merence  tb  apr^ctifc^  d^Biledfhe  other  W*e¥,  "Do  yon  tlien 
fiih^  plun^jn^  St4%iJ?blfi^y'pbt*  m,  all  iHtiih  thAt  #^  ih^^nde^ 
fbr  fot'cihg?'^  And  1  reply,  Nb!  1  bhl^  pWf6i-  keeping  the 
got6  froth  frosts  fh  *int^.  Ih  silmnM*  I  pfefef  the  pots  fo  be 
exposed  somewhAf,  and  to  sfand  on  a  hard  botfbtii ;  and,  feteh 
in  early  forcing,  I, either  prefer  the  pots  to  stand  exposed  on  a 
hard  bottom,  Or.  if  plunged  at  aH,  that  the  bottotn  of  the  pot 
^biild  he  oil  A  hattt  Surface,  as  a  bbard  Or  slate. 

]jah  the  hoe  thi'bugli  S^trawberry-ijoaKfeVfe  that  the  fkitx  Might 
Siilk  in  when  it  came.  Kfepotted  some  Peaches,  &b ,  fhtb  Hai-ger 
pots.  Would  h^re  done  it  eArlifet-  if  1  had  had  the  pots,  but  a^  they 
SfiU  retain  ^ome  leaves,  and  as  tliejjots  weW  tiiree- parts  J)lunged 
in  the  ground,  and  "^ill  be  covered  all  over  with  litter,  hope  the 
fbots  will  keep  gi-owing  a^ay  All  tli6  Winter,  tti  thdt  the  btid^ 
^m  receive  no  check  in  spring  froih  the  late  repotting.  The  fehift 
was  not  a  large  one,  the  fibres  were  disentangled  a  little  at  the 
sides,  the  plant  being  well  wAte^ed  ptieviously  and  the  new  soil 
fftmmed  in  as  hai-d  as  pbssible,  And  left  A  little  higher  than  the 
old  ball  in  the  cei^tre.  Being  thus  plabged  and  bbvered  oVei* 
with  litter,  and  protected  in  a  glass  case  no  more  water  will  be 
needed  until  the  buds  inbvelh  Uie  6pring.  Plunged  and  treated 
others  not  freeh-pott^d  ih  the  same  m^nnei^  \intil  we  cAu  find 
time  to  top-dress  them  well.  Tines  in  pots  the  sAbnft,  and  being 
put  as  close  as  they  would  stand  comfortably,  we  E>hall  thus 
secure  room  for  Strawberries  and  other  things,  where  they  can 
be  kept  dry.  Libked  ovet  Vine^  the  irouses  being  flat,  some 
kinds  are  apt  to  damp  with  all  the  air  that  can  be  given  to  them, 
and  one  bad  berry  sooh  make6  bthe^  1^6  Ot  three  bad.  A  steep 
fodf  is  the  one  m¥  late  GrapeS.  If  WeH  ^^t€d,  ttbfttni*  drVtp- 
dihj^  from  cbttdeirthtibh  ft  fteif  fb  iMpbtfsible.  SrriWfted  tff 
mfh  bf  Fig  lesfv^  to  pt^e'  l%|Bt  W  tSfeWrtluifts,  ftt*.,  plat-cd  MbW, 
dh  (Ke  Figs  Will  rtftisfi  tb  gi^  ffv**  fipefnifig,  thbiigh  a  f^W  day «• 
dan  tfreathel-  #ettld  Wndet^  t&JM  febf  ^fffth  eating.  PHmed 
ffbht  part  bf  ^Afeh-tiouse-,  w«iihed  and*  pwinted  tf>e  wodd  v^ith  k 
ghat  of  daj,  tiai^^fif,  Aftd  ft(ttlpht» ;  Ibrked  ttp  tfie  bbfdte^,  atid 
filled  the  space  ^ith  bfoiee  bf  tan^gated  G^ft^iWbWisj  jtrct  Stmck. 
ift  order  tb  have  the*  #here  e«Vrt»i¥i^i^  (*rt*ttr  be  «toMfe«,  ttd 
ahythnig  likfe  dAW^ing  be  j^Vented. 

Vinepiti  irtto  alib  tAehitufd  And  *egh!tfted,  trtd  flW^d  With 
pTAhta  ih  the  toe*htime ;  And  Iftle  enttftt^  fm  q»tt?Te  fbl-Ward 
ehbbgh,  ^re  bl-oh^  froA  cbld  f^Jts  And  p!ft\ied  iri  pWs  ^hei*  a 
little  boHbhi  h«it  #ould  be  gfitfi,  tfiid  aif  «  pleasuf^,  by  jn«t 
^viiig  a  little  firt  Breat.  The^e  tnbtift^  WiH  enable  US  tb  ha-te 
iWom  ih  cold  frtihes  Aftd  ea¥th  ^A  fbf  ybnng  CauUflbtt^^, 
Letttttes,  ftc,  and  gi>e  setfte  sj^aee,  tow,  (bf  lifhilfcr  «hin<fi  hi  an 
brchard-hbhee.  HiA  bM  t^dmiHimi,  &6.,  sttttfcid  ih  6l!**d*^  bf 
cburs^,  eseA^ycd  All  tie  ^b^t ;  Ahd  AS  we  ha^e  ftb  fb^h  botes 
ift  hand,  a^  time  perhi^f*  we  kefep  A^]^g  thetti  of  the  short 
fbihts  of  Iheii*  shoots  *hd  A3I  the  leaves,  Arid  AttiShf  frbin 
tWelte  tb  tWehty.fotti*  bf  theifi  Shtb  Aft  eight  br  f^l?e^i»ioh  pot, 
ffilSng  up  three.|)«rt«  V^itfi  dbtrinibh  sbW,  W8ff««fig  well,  AMotfrifr^ 
thfAtti  tb  settle,  and  then  plabfhg  2  fneliee  d¥  8  iW*lie«  bf  dry  #bil 
dh  the  sUHikce,  AM  thch  plUdhg  them  belb#  Waf eb,  In  %hei^ 
ahjwhei*  Ahd  ef  et^Whei-e,  «b  thUt  n<«hef  IHst  fibr  ^Sip  tb  Any 
gi»Alr  eitent  WiB  yeiti%  theft^.^B.  t". 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS^ 

•»♦  We  request  that  hb  bne  will  write  privately  to  the  dej)Art- 
mentftl  writers  of  the  "  icfomtl  of  Hortieoltfare,  Gottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman.*'  By  so  ebfng  wr 
are  aut^eeted  to  unjustifiable  trouble  aoid  etpenae.  Au 
oommunicataons  shntld  therefore  be  Adt)resBedao2elf  to  J%i 
Sdieors  of  the  *'J^mai  </  SoriwMt^re^  cfv.,*'  Wt,  JM 
Biresty  London,  S.C, 

We  also  request  that  cbrresbondenfs  irill  not  ra£k  up  oh  (Be 
Aame  Sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  ofl 
Pbiiltry  and  Bee  subjects,  If  they  expect  to  get  them  aniwettd 
promptly  and  conveniently,  bilt  write  thetti  on  lepanle 
^  communications.  Also  hetet  to  sehd  moi^  thiln  twd  dr 
three  question^  At  once. 

We  cannot  re^ly  privately  to  any  ooDimunioatien  unleaa  under 
very  epeoial  eireumslanoea. 

SavLEToitisiKo  Lbavks  (A  5a6*cr»6«r).— Wb  do  imt  knew  tA«  ni«ds  «f 
skeletonUin^  leaves  hi  a  quarter  of  »n  hour ;  and  if  we  did  wo  «honld  wA 
think  ourselres  justified  in  publishing  It,  since  the diSborerer  OfferStoimptrt 
it  to  any  on«  Ibr  6«.,  and  to  #htch  he  id  Aifrly  ei^ted. 

Coal  Aatns  oir  OhAs*  Lawd  ( IT.).— Tf  tlle  i6n  M  A  St*iot»tTo*n,  &t9^* 
or  wet.  the  coal  athea  wfH  be  of  benefit;  but  if  thesoti  i«  Ug&  and  dry  Xket 
will  do  more  harm  than  good.  If  the  Clovers  and  Trefoils  Jo  not  grow  wm 
in  your  meadow  this  may  arise  fr«)m  a  deficiency  of  sulphate  of  liol6  ffTJ^*^! 
in  the  s^ll,  and  fh  that  case  ft  slipht  addition  of  tfte  ftslies  to  yont  eaiCKf 
compost  wootd  be  benefleta),  fbr  such  sahss  iAwH|rs  contain  sulphatte  6f  Ane. 

Cocoa-nut  Fibrb  Rbvvse  {Mary). — If  you  know  any  one  i»ho  will  tikt 
a  »ack  to  the  Kingston  manafactory,  fin  it,  direct  it,  and  take  it  to  the 
railway  station,  you  mav  have  the  sack  full  eratis.  You  had  better,  as  yon 
live  in  Lancashire,  Inqnrre  at  Uierpool  &r  ManclviSSter  for  a  cocoa-nut  fibre 
matting  manufactory.  Yuu  can  obtain  it  there,  or  at  any  otb6r  soch  maBa> 
factory,  as  readily  as  at  Kingston. 

irtMtiaooils  ^Rownm  rvpaa  a  coAeefivAtvMr  (IT.  li.).-T^nfrplftaiad 
d«^rif(){oB  seem  both  i:ood,  and  we  idranld  say  thire,i«  no  donH  b«it  ym 
will  be  snccessfnL  One  tlnng,  howeveJ-,  is  almost  needless — that  is,  a  circb- 
latioh  of  air  urtdfern^ath  the  bed's.  ilushh)0h3S,  like  ev^ry  other  fnnj^ta, 
grow  Bfest  ^ith  ft  confined  rather  tli^  ftn  ever-cM*ftiA*  at«oS|A«ie ;  ftnt 
we  should  think,  with  the  height  you  have^  <me  if  not  two  sAelveB  night  be 
fitted  up,  and  allowthe  bottom  be^  to  be  oi^the  ground.  Slate  is  an  exceUent 
material  fbr  shelves,  ond  ^e  hope  Ine  ioto/of  yotir  MnJjhtOohi'-ftbnseforrobffll 
is  arched  britk  or  StOneifrnrk,  and  not  thntrer,  as  i&otfildir  te^ds  io  deSmf 
thnber  faster  than  thb  confined  air  and  watmth  of  a  Mushrotim-btil  Tod 
win,  however,  sec  some  other  sirttclea  relating  to  Moshroonis  in  om  eelttnms^ 
snd  you  may  depend  on  the  practical  character  of  such  cotnmuhltfttioiv 
Shot  so  mtrdl  ffepeAd^  on  chfe  msteiialti  used  and  other  citenmsiaaeea^  tWa 
failure  is  not  lAways  s  condemttaticm  of  the  means  B««id. 

KEKPmonowv  T>mAp  nr  a  Trt  {C.  /Vftre).— Concrete  the  Jieltdm  of  ^ 
placse,  then  cover  it  with  dry  rough  ashes,  and  give  air  at  all  fartfarftUd 
o)^poHuiiities.    See  answer  in  full  about  pits  in  onr  heat  week^  JonmaL 

FLOWEn-BEDs  (J.  6^.,  iMtin). — VTe  uniformly  refuse  to  advisi  howb^ 
shmild  either  M  sovHi  or  plants,  we  only  point  eut  What  &  wrong  ia  tiM 
planting  and  sowinit  sabmitted  to  «S. 

W^LTOKiiw  CA%«  rS.  a).— There  ttfluta  nnh  hi  yeter  whole  toantr'alv 
can  make  a  Walttmian  proper,  except  one  msn,  the  original  mlksr,  oni  of 
Mr.  West's  men,  whom  he  Ins^truutea.  iScores  of  people  have  aiade  ue 
attempt  both  here  And  lii  Amterji-ft,  but  to  no  pulpAse.  Cfne  of  our  frttn*  fi 
New  York  bpent  £15  en  it  fthd  fkiled,  and  after  that  hifl  te  boy  om  fKin  Mr. 
W^^'  Mr.  Jonep^  on Surliton  Hill,  who  is  in  the  same  MnS  of  business  IS 
Mr.  Wei^  and  who  had  fbll  access  to  Mr.  West's  workshops  and  stores,  made 
many  or  theth,  Snd  advenis^d  them  cheaper  than  his  next-door  friend,  bat 
thgy  fum.  Mr.  Be&tbn  As^af^  aft  fh«  "  w^iki"  faside  t^S6  Cases  ftreur 
ilhrcnions  ad  the  Work  of  th«  dbckmaker.  He  also  tells  as  thai  U  t«  a  peiai 
of  trust  in  him  never  to  descril)^  the  making  of  a  Case,  and  no  one  else  can 
deftcribt  it  sate  Mi^.  West  himself  and  his  makbr.  ^nd  all  our  deserlptionl 
of  It  go  no  Ytrrther  fhAn  the  drawings  which  acc^roittny  the  Mterfilethcttt. 

PfcA'i*  tRKM  ox  A  Smali.  St»ACB  (Jw^ttfr^).— lak©  abHltyerof>  if  y* 
can  get  it^  and  that  will  stunt  tha  ftrceft.  If  that  dbes  not  do  it  safReiealif^ 
cuttheroot8  in  summer  whenever  yon  find  the  dioots  getting  too  Mn^g; 
keep  the  shoots  equal  size  by  dlftbttdding  and  Stopping  back  to  1  inch  or 
2  inches  any  shoots  that  appear  too  gross ;  that  Is  one  way.  Another  it- 
suppose  that  y.  u  Rave  as  many  le^Ing  youni  khAots  ftk  yoh  Want,  Ifty 
thetai  hi  regulirly.  cans*  eve^y  bud  to  start  riekt  «Wson,  anff  flf  #te  ^tft; 
plaeiNl  ones  retatn ;  md  Instead  of  flllowing  young  bhoota  te  gnw  on,  tUp 
thfm  when  they  have  made  three  or  ft/ur  leftves,  st<^  again  when  a  cockle  or 
three  leaves  are  formed,  snd  thus  you  will  have  Ihe  shoots  obvered  over  wRh 
spurs.  A  little  rdot-prtriiing  or  Itmng  thrtte  ptanta,  tod  tepUntlng  tMAi 
eYery  other  year,  wm  laake  them  fraietal  and  lesien  tfgeroatf  growth. 

AtfLtA  AMD  Psftfid  FOB  Air  r^pALite  Sannni  (/tf«iii>.-!> JU>Mita:^Aiaiir 
Pearn>ain.  Cellini,  Cornish  Giniflower.  PxAsm— Looisa  Boaiaa  ef  JVUTV 
Knight's  Monarch,  Williams*  Bonchr6tien. 

Fi  owERiKo  Habdt  Plants  fob  PiLlabs  (  W<wV— Plsnts  of  tfae^asmioiaa 
nndifiomm,  though  yielding  nb_Bc6ht,  wohld  look  beAhtlfAl  With  their  yftUot 

BT,  lai 


flowers  ie  Winter  and  spring:    Rosc^  would  Mo  be  b^anttOil  in  ( 

the  doable  white  Clematis  would  be  t-plendid  fttad  sweet  in  ktitanuit  "W^^ 
might  fix  rn  a  hundred  plants,  but  hardly  anything  would  beat  t^e  Cenietii, 
e»peclalty  if  there  was  an  arch  orer  the  gaU. 

STBiKiao  Fkb1«%  y[A.  Z.  J.).— Tl»e  bfest  way  ot  Striking  and  t^^*^ 
Feme  is  too  wide  a  i^uesthyn,  and  ineludeft  a  dolsen  other  4tt«M6a«.  WMt 
kinU  of  Perils  do  you  mean  ?  So)  wkieh^  and  we  can  eeon  acnwer  yea  is 
fidl.    The  cocoa  reftise  question  is  answered  in  a  reply  to  anotlier  ceire' 

spbhdent  to-diy. 

DxftTBOTiNG  BTosft  OK  thtoiT  t^aEs  (/^for).— ^slotlhg  the  stetas  lidth  a 
creamy  mixture  of  quicklime,  and  seet  added  te  subdue  the  offensive  whtte- 
ness ;  or  scrubbing  the  stems  with  a  hard  scrubbing-brmsh  dipped  in  a  ■* 
brfhe  of  ibmtndh  salt,  arc  effedtiVe  applications. 
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Gold  Ptt  (^^lAa^.^We  vlU  gire  »c0|>lfiu  aniver  with  Mm*  illiviU^ttQ^* 
ntzt  week. 

We  lire  «urpri9tid  tliet  any  one  4hQa]d  rentcire  to  plant  tree*,  /^c,  on  another 
m^^  land,  with  no  other  written  title  to  the  tenancy  than  the  «of«e  than 
vertlileaa  aerep  of  an«tarope4  writing  of  whick  yoe  iend  na  a  copy.  It  ia 
^erae  tlian  werM»le««i  becwua,  if  it  ia  at  aU  hlediiig,  (t  aropowfira  ycnr 
ImdiPnl  te  girv  yoa  notice  on  the  Ist  of  next  December  to  qnlt  at  the  end  of 
alx  muntha,  in  the  very  worst  ocriod  a  nurseryman  can  qttH.  We  cannot 
adTbe  you  bow  to  act  tf  your  landlerd  la  unfriendly ;  hot  J  f  yen  ho^b  a$;t 
rationally,  the  beat  coarse  to  pnnue  wiU  he  to  have  a  (r^acUy  arrangement 
ipr  yon  to  ^uit  at  a  season  rao«e  favourable  to  the  removal  of  nursery  aiock. 
The  writing  can  he  stamped  at  any  time  upon  paying  a  Axed  penalty. 

l^PAGKRiA  BosEA  CuLTtniK  (C.  JT ).— We  tttd  that  JJo.  57«  iaoQt  of  print, 
ao  we  eondeese  Arom  it  the  (oUowhig.  For  the  flrsk  three  mt  tonr  yeavt  of 
coed  gmwtb  Lapageria  may  be  ffanm  in  e  pet  as  well  sa  in  a  border,  aa  son:o 
extra  heat  ran  he  thna  given  it  for  two  or  three  niontJI^s  in  the  spring,  as  we 
have  reported  fh)m  the  nurseries.  The  plant  ahould  not  be  potted  under  any 
drcumatanceo  later  than  the  middle  of  Augoat,  nor  he  kept  in  aniiolal  heet 
mvr  than  the  middle  or  end  of  8«p»wBber.  In  er^inary  caaea,  however, 
this  plant  ouglt  not  to  receive  artMcial  heat  after  the  summer  seta  in  warm 
enough  to  dispense  with  Href  in  stoves  an4  drawing-rooms.  Keep  the  ftost 
from  It  in  winter,  and  at  the  end  of  February  introduce  It  Into  ekove  heat,  if 
there  ia  a  stove  ;  and,  after  C  Inehea  ef  ireeh  growth  aie  made  in  heal,  pot  it 
efresh,  if  It  reviire  it,  aed  keep  U  In  thia  heat  till  the  end  of  May,  by  which 
joo  will  gain  two  more  months  to  the  summer  as  it  were.  A  north  rafter  in 
a  conaerratonr-hoase  will  suit  it  best:  but  aa  to  pole,  pillar,  treiUa,  orehaiaa, 
ttiey  are  aU  the  aaroe  to  «U  elimhers.  Aato  the  aiae  of  the  pot  or  pan,  that 
dependa  entirely  on  the  quantity  of  roota.  Once  it  ia  (aUrly  in  good  growth, 
Itapagerla  roaea  requires  an  enormous  deal  of  water— say  four  times  more 
than  a  Passion  Flower.  When  three  or  four  years  old  M  should  be  phmted 
IB  the  greenhonae  or  oonaervatory'bosdar. 

Nambs  ov  Famre  (J.  jr.).—A»»LK8.-No.  1,  Carobrldfefhiie  W»|il|i  ; 
h  ^'^^"^f  •  8e«<»«n«  J  «.  Oouart-peedu  Pkl ;  4,  P^aieon's  Plate.  PeARS.- 
«0.  1,  Winter  Nells;  X  Crasaenej  8.  Hacon'a  Incomparable;  4,  Passe 
Cojmar.  (J?.  /.  P.),— Na  1  la  a  bal  specimen  of  Ducheaae  d'AngoulMne ; 
&NapeIeen;  S,  WlntevNeUa;  4,  Beovr^daKanee;  0,  Thomp«>ua' ;  6.  tOaoic 
jFeree^evL  (i>»oi«).— Ne.  I,  Boston  Rusas^ ;  2,  QlorU  Mm^U ;  6.  Hicks' 
Fancy,  or  more  properly  Barly  Nonpareil,  (i  T.  P.). -Your  Apple  which  ia 
eo  heautifWly  striped  and  with  a  bloom  on  it  is  Boarv  MomlDg  The  green 
one  ia  Bedfordshire  Foundling.  (C/artoMs).— No.  1.  Verulam  l^ar.  or.  e»  it 
^aad  to  he  called.  Bechenae'a  Spring  ^e^rr^— It  la  only  a  stewing  Pear : 
%,  BenrrdDlel;  3,  Paaee  Colmar;  4,  Duohesse  d*Ajvon]^me;  firBeuiT 
d*Aremherg;  6,  Bearr^  Boac;  7,  Knight*s  Ifonarch.  (4  anh$erih9r)  .—D^ 
hare  mercy  on  ea.  How  do  yoe  thhik  we  can  find  time  lo  examine  and  name 
ahont  three  doaae  Peers  end  mere  then  half  aa  many  Apples?  Y(M9  mi|at' 
mi^  [Adam,  jun  ).^^%  is  the  traXi  of  Pasaiflora  ednlis.  You  may  atlH 
pUnt  i^osea  in  the  as>en  ground. 

HAMxe  o»  PtAKTs  (r.  jr.).— Taxodlum  distlchum  and  Rbamnus  alatemna 
maenhitus.     w.  f>.).— Very  hnperfeet  examples. 


1,  Matricaria  chamemi 
di  fjfi^^!y^  naripleme 


They  ^»pear  te 
S,  Qeranimn  pneUlum ;   a,  SoehlOM  VHin^\ 


PLOWCR   SHOWS   FOR  19^1. 

'^^^J"'™*  ^**^  •"**  ^^^^^    8tok»  Nswiii«TOir  OHnwAifTBMmc  Soeianr. 
A*M  W.  T.  Hove. 

"^'■"■^i*^^^  "*•   C^Tfi^*  P4J^at    (Chrysepthemum  9hQw.) 

Bec,^  W.  Houghton. 
K.B.— 5«cr*fflrw#  of  8oeUH$$  inim^mg  to  advertite  4n  &ur  —ImtmM  wUl 

oblige  iM  hy  tending  an  eariy  iniinuUion  of  their  exhibition  dgym, 

PWXTmY,  MB,  and  HOUSKHOLD  caagUanCLB» 

■  w  '    Ml  ■!■    I    I    I   I       ill    <■  J       in n    ■■  I,  B 

'W&O  MAT  WIN  AT  BUtmNGHAlVf  AND  THF 
CBYSTAL  PAXAOB  SHOWS. 

A  SffOBT  time  einoe  il  wee  our  duty  to  weni  eiiv  feiende  end 
roiden  th^  it  irae  toneto  xoeke  their  exitriea  if  thcrj  ^lte^t)e<i  to 
he  AiDorif  tboe^  wIm  ecl^ieTe  the  great  dietiae(kiona,  e&d  seoure 
(if  they  wiah  to  «k  e^  tke  eubeteatiel  profile  of  the  gxaet  piuee 
«t  3irmingh*in  end  the  CrTttel  Pelaoe.  For  vjany  yatPe  at  this 
pemod  vre  reiterate  old  inatroctionf  to  o«r  subacrilten;,  and  a«k 
onieelvet  wlteihev  otir  efforts  are  not  **  tedioue  ae  a  thnoe^told 
trie."  We  need  not,  bowoTer,  wait  for  en  answer.  Tlie  queries 
«•  ifoeife,  m^  the  adrice  that  is  asked,  prove  to  us  either  (hat 
the  hnowled^  is  ieid  aside  till  wented  and  is  not  then  to  he 
foi»ad,  or  that  it  is  altogether  forgotten,  or  that  there  is  elwaTs  a 
new  elass  springing  vp,  and  that  ^  every  new  sujpkacriber  U^f 
':  Numbers  he  doee  not  of  noeessity  lead  thefli. 


our  back  '. 


The  art  and  practice  of  prophesy  bare  of  late  taken  a  start  in 
the  imoing  worW,  The  prophets,  like  fertune-teUers,  make  atook 
of  their  success,  and  sink  their  failuaee  in  the  waters  of  Lethe; 
or,  seeing  we  are  j«(t  bqw  en  our  classical  eii]te,  we  wiU  n^ 
that  many  of  the  modern  pvephe^es  are  like  |^e  ancient  oraclei^ 
amd  edll  hear  snch  inteepivtatiQa  as  may  be  desired  enn  by 
adrerse  parties.  These  ere  at  best  but  utilitarian  days;  ^1 
tilings  have  their  money  pric^  and  "re-raeing  "  the  fUture  will 
be  invaded  and  forestalled,  and  the  eyents  of  next  month  posi- 
^v^deeoribed  in  return  for  thirteen  postage  stamps  enclosed  to 
*K.  F.,"  care  of  Tom  Saunders,  Pegasus  OiRoe,  White  fforee 
MM. 


We  are  rary  glad  n^  sHch  eflbrta  ace  ceqi^ivred  of  us.  We  can 
tell  SeauMTonivt  "  'Tifi  ^  in  m<^l«  to  command  success,**  b^t 
«e  ean  alao  teach  (li^a  to  4o  ijaore — we  can  teach  him  to  deserve 
it  Perhiqis  that  rtquiree  qualification*  We  can,  then»  tell  him 
what  to  avoid  ;  ^d  cf^  1^  down  &  chart  in  which  all  the  rooks 
umI  quiokaands  on  wl¥Qh  loany  have  made  ehipivTeck  oS  th^ir 
suif!«e«s  will  he  plainly  marked.    To  our  work,  tfWn. 

fif Ai!HfH.»T-|*erfectJy  VJm^^  <?Qwh  for  the  cock,  falling  oyer 
for  the  hens.  Thoroughly  white  laees,  without  mixture  of  red. 
FerftAtly  black  pWni^e.    Si^  deairabli^i  PQt  essential. 

I>Oftici|ra«,-rrdi«0  essen^aU  Combs  immaterial ;  but  alike  In 
aU  the  birds  oonjpoBJnff  the  pen.  White  legs,  a»d  gopd  distinct 
fi?e  clava.  It  is  well  t,9  observe  that,  although  it  is  desirable, 
it  k  OQt  absolutely  i^^oossary  the  ezjtrja  clawa  ehould  be  long 
o«ef.  Disquglii^Q^ion  cannot  foUow  where  tb^e  are  five; 
but  two  Ai^  on  one  pljkw  are  not  aofl^nt  In  the  Coloured 
I>orking  ohiMea  there  ip  np  fi|:ed  or  settled  colour ;  bijit,  at  the 
same  time,  there  must  he  no  startling  i,ixCoqgrui^  or  ofienslTe 
contrast.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  the  competition  at 
these  great  shows  is  rery  great,  and  at  times  so  close  that  a  trifle 
will  turn  the  scale.  In  these,  as  in  all  white-legged  fowls,  it  is 
well  to  send  them  to  an  eihibition  clean,  and  a  flannel,  with  a 
little  warm  water  And  soap,  w9l  reQioTe  all  superficial  dirt. 

GooBiHrOaiViH^^Xiarge  si^ie  ?ery  deairable,  but  not  a¥ll|- 
eisMtly  inaportattt  to  bide  de&ots,  Straiffht  and  upright  combs« 
shavp  heads,  weU-^)lippail  wings,  apip}e  floff',  and  weU-featheoQd 
legs  neftpstary  ta  sttooese.  In  t^e  Qrouse  and  Partridge  varieties, 
the  ^eoeka  m«al  hare  black  breas^  and  the  less  vellow  tin^ 
thane  is  in  the  hans  or  puUets,  the  better  ^  will  be  for  the»r 
chanee  of  suooaaai    l%e  white  variety  muat  have  yellow  legs. 

In  the  QiAMM  you  must  have  sharp  and  intelligent  heads, 
eloae  plumage,  straight  combs  for  the  nens,  absolute  matching 
in  Qolour,  9mk  lest,  abort  thighs,  faultlessly  straight  breast-bones, 
and  high  ooadition.  The  ecUubitor  in  these  eUases  must  be  veiy 
oaraftti  thai  his  birds  agree,  and  the  appearance  of  concord  for  a 
few  houra  ia  nol;  enough.  The  neglect  of  thia  precaution  cauaes 
numbera  of  disqualified  pens,  be«M4se  a  cook  and  hen  or  puUet 
eannot  eompele  vi^here  two  are  lee^aiavy ;  ond  when  Oame  $aw)8 
disagree,  eannihsliam  be^rins  at  once.  It  is  a  natural  but  a  sorry 
oeiueqnenfle  to  flad  a  pruo  la|t  and  «  good  bird  speiled  for  wj^if t 
of  painstaking. 

Show  your  Fofiain>a  honestly^    Po  i)ot  seek  to  improve  t^ 
bkok  with  white  topiknots  by  lirimmiitf  away  a^y  black  feathers 
theva  ss^  be  ia  feoiifc  of  the  U^^not.    Choose  your  hens  of  i^us 
W«ed  with  cloae,  ocwpact  to^-knota.     Xn  this  clase  only  9f 
Folasds  jnay  th#  oook  hare  oomb,  giUs,  or  apikes,    (golden  a^d 
Sih«r  PolaAds  wm^  ht^e  spanglied  hreasti^  laoed  and  barnod 
wings,  and  tba  hew  must  be  spangled  all  over.    In  the  Silver  all 
the  h^la  ia  the  pea  ahfl^ld  be  pmrelv  white,  tipped  with  blac):. 
The  eoeks  ahoold  hare  clouded  hsekle  and  sadd^  and  they  4^ 
digqwdififid  if  tbey  haya  either  combii  giUs,  or  spikes.    It  is 
inpofftant  you  ahould  eareinUy  e^cwne  the  backs  of  aU  ^e 
birds  of  thia  hived  yeu  send  to  exhibitions,  as  they  $jrt  yefy 
prone  to  be  erooked  and  hump«bae]^ed.     MUher  will  4i*qu^iA^ 
Pencillbd  Hamburohs  should  have  accurately  ^marked  pl,^~ 
ma?^  the  gr^ai^  colour  bei¥«  yellow  or  white  as  may  be  |  ereiy 
feather  taken  s^jisratfly  shend^  px^e^t  ^h>m  eight  to  twelve 
markiaga,  or  from  four  to  si^  atripea.    The  cox^iunction  of  these 
forms  fche  pencilUog.     They  9^st,  therefore^  be  well-defined. 
If  they  run  into  patches^  they  9f»  mossy  ;  if  they  are  too  SQudl 
they  beeome  spota,  and,  tailing  to  ipin,  they  do  not  form  pen- 
cilling—both  ar»  ver^  wfriow  deiec^    7he  tail-lcivthers  should 
he  pMieiUed  to  the  point.    The  .h#p)(lsa  ahould  be  spotless ;  bt^t 
it  k  difficult  to  aoo(Msiphah  thia^     la  both  oqcks  and  hens,  the 
oomb  muat  be  very  brighlib  fiAll  of  pointy,  spiked  behind,  the 
spike  taroing  upwsrda.     7h«^  ooiabs  must  be  firm  oa  ^e 
Aaj  iaUiag  over»  or  obliquity,  are  disqualifications. 
(Tii  i#  c^mM^  n§xi  tfm^.y 


"WHO  BOUGHT  MY  Vm  OF  TOWI^SP" 
I  aiAa  in  yoar  last  a  letter  hem  Hv.  Musgroffe  retpeotiag 
who  bought  his  pen  qf  fowls  at  the  Um^  OryilAl  Pakce  fihor. 
Now,  ae  the  present  owner  of  the  birds,  yenr  reply  to  him  if  all 
that  I  tbi«k  is  required,  and  I  «nly  have  to  say  that  if  ^e 
Crystal  Palaee  aatborities  permit  the  namea  to  ha  given  up  of 
pereons  claiming  poultry,  i«  will  prevent  many  from  doing  so. 

We  aU  have  our  ^  hobhiea.**  I  ha^e  one  for  poultry,  and,  as 
Mrs.  Blair  says,  ^  I  ride  it  }**  and  to  indulge  this  hobby  I  may 
give  mere  for  a  pen  of  hirda  thaa  I  rsasonably  ou^t  to  do^  and 
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at  the  same  time  do  not  wish  all  the  world  to  know  it.  Besides^ 
I  can  see  no  good  bj  its  being  Imown.  At  any  rate,  if  the 
Crystal  Palace  authorities  do  so,  they  will  have  no  more  ten 
per  cent,  commissions  to  deduct  from  salee  of  birds  to  me. 
And  as  to  publishing  the  breeder's  name,  it  is  well  known 
Mr.  Musgrove  claimed  a  pen  of  Buff  or  Cinnamon  Cochins  at  the 
last  Crystal  Palace  Show  for  £20,  and  he  exhibited  them  again 
at  Worcester  in  the  expectation  of  winning  the  Tape ;  but  did  he 
say  they  were  not  bred  by  him  in  the  catalogue  at  Worcester  P 
No !  Then  let  him.not  find  fault  with  others  when  he  sets  such 
a  bad  example  himself;  and,  as  Mr.  Mucgrove  appears  so 
anxious  to  Imow  who  claimed  his  pein,  I  can  only  say  he  can 
meet  the  owner  in  person  at  Birmingham  Show  (perhaps  some- 
where near  the  first  prize  Partridge  Cochin  pen  chickens  of  1861), 
when  he  will  afford  him  every  satisfaction  he  may  require  ;  but 
as  to  Mr.  Musgrove  fearing  buying  back  the  same  strain,  fahelj 
or  otherwise,  he  may  rest  assured  he  will  never  have  a  chance, 
at  least  not  if  it  is  known  to — A  YouNa  Cochin  Cock. 


DEVIZES  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  Show  of  poultry  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  that  has 
taken  place  during  the  present  year.  The  competition  was  of  a 
very  close  character,  and  embraced  not  only  well*known 
exhibitors  from  all  parts  of  England,  but  even  the  sister  isle  was 
represented  by  poultry  that  would  well  add  to  the  high  character 
of  any  similar  meeting.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  confirmatory 
proofs  we  can  adduce  in  support  of  the  statement  just  made  is 
the  fact  that  iu  an  entry  of  381  pens,  a  favourable  notice  from 
the  Judge  in  the  prize  list  will  be  found  to  no  less  than  184  pens — 
a  circumstanre  in  any  local  show  almost  without  precedent.  It 
will  perhaps  be  well  here  to  mention  that  by  the  predetermined 
arrangement  of  the  Devizes  Committee,  "  Very  Highly  Com- 
mended" cards  were  appointed  for  those  especial  pens  that  ran 
more  closely  than  ordinary  in  the  wake  of  the  actual  prize- 
takers.  That  such  a  provision  adds  most  materially  to  the 
difficulty  and  general  labours  of  an  arbitrator  will,  even  at  first 
sight,  be  obvious  to  any  of  our  readers ;  and  indeed  so  much  so 
that  in  very  large  entries,  such,  to  wit,  as  those  of  Birmingham  and 
the  Crystal  Palace,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  canr  it  out ;  still, 
in  a  comparatively  small  show,  at  which  not  unnrequently  the 
competition  is  so  complicated  in  point  of  numbers  for  priority 
of  position  between  the  lowest  premiums  and  those  pens  enjoying 
the  simple  honour  of  a  high  commendation,  this  plan  appears 
not  unreasonable.  In  this  place,  a  little  item  might  be  farourably 
alluded  to,  rather  more  interesting  to  the  conunittees  of  poultry 
shows  and  the  appointed  arbitrators  than  the  exhibitors  them- 
selves— viz.,  the  introduction  of  a  schedule  of  the  premiums 
offered,  bound  up  as  a  first  page  of  the  Judges*  books,  so  that 
those  gentlemen  can  at  once  refer  to  every  condition,  without 
either  the  loss  of  time  or  unavoidable  mistakes  that  sometimes 
arise  from  not  having  the  printed  regulations  at  dose  hand 
during  the  very  time  when,  of  all  others,  their  consultation  is  the 
most  important. 

With  praiseworthy  precaution  to  avoid  any  errors  arising,  and 
to  be  also  able  to  speak  personaUy  to  the  actual  condition  of 
every  pen  on  its  arrival,  the  toilsome  task  of  unpacking  every 
lot  of  poultry  was  self-assigned  to  one  of  the  Honorary  Secre- 
taries— Mr.  Saunders  Sainsbury,  which,  together  with  the  re- 
packing by  the  same  individual,  was  efficiently  fulfilled.  We 
feel  gratified  in  being  able  to  state  the  fact,  that  among  all  the 
poultry  received,  only  one  death  had  arisen  during  transit — that 
of  a  Mandarin  Duck  that  had  actually  travelled  from  Dublin 
for  competition.  The  policy  of  sending  this  description  of  fancy 
birds  so  long  and  precarious  a  journey  admits  of  some  doubt, 
as,  on  account  of  not  being  so  thoroughly  domesticated  in  their 
habits  as  common  poultry,  any  little  hardship  tests  their  en- 
durance most  materially,  and  sudden  changes  of  any  kind  not 
nnfrequently  produce  uncontrollable  frights  of  a  serious  character. 
The  Duck,  when  received,  appeared  to  have  been  dead  for 
•eyeral  hours.  The  drake  looked  as  well  as  erer,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  perfect  and  high-coloured  specimens  we  ever  saw. 
Without  a  wish  to  belong  to  those  who  ape  the  sentimental,  we 
cannot  forbear  to  allude  to  a  circumstance  that  really  deserves 
it.  The  dead  Duck  was  taken  out  of  the  basket,  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  arbitrator,  when  its  beauteous  mate  at  once  recog- 
nised it,  calling  plaintively  and  opening  its  wings,  as  though 
anxious  for  its  recovei^.  Directly  it  was  removed,  which  was 
without  delay,  the  drake  became  as  placid  and  reconciled  as 


bofoi-e.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  prize  Mst  tlnat  ui 
extra  bountj  of  IOj.  waa  Bltottod  to  this  pen. 

The  Spaninh  claaa  was  a  pf  fMjliarly  good  one.  Th*  heni  in  tht 
iiret-prizij  lot  weire  unueuallj  excellent  3  but  this  pen  jt-t  wsiiU 
another  month  to  be  in  first-rate  feather.  They  belongetl  lo  ll>. 
Mnrtin,  of  Claiuee,  Worce^tft.  It  is  ttlmost  ifT|iurlluou»  taKj 
that  the  seeond  and  tbird^prire  pen?,  both  of  Mr.  Bcdbiffi 
iitockj  werettko  f'lcdlent.  Seteralof  the  highly  coinm«md#d  pest 
were  aleo  wdl  worthy  of  praise. 

The  Grey  Ififrkih^  tlass  ^^  first-rate,  Lady  Julia  Comwilliii' 
tuking  bolii  llitr  principal  prizep,  and  Leidj  Louisa  Thrujir 
pfovitjg  a  Terr  close  run,  ai  a  ihird.  If  early  every  peii  ui  ih^ 
clftj^p,  and  a  ho  tlje  White  Deirkings,  we»  far  belter  tUu 
euntorattrj.  In  AVhite  OTie*i  it  will  be  seen  the  B«v.  &.  V. 
Uodaoix  iind  Mrs.  Bt'ardmore  took  rekth  e  position?. 

Ill  the  Game  elosatr*,  the  binls,  as  we  iiutiilpattx?,  wpt«  birrfr 
aa  yet  recofeftid  froai  moulting,  but  iim&t  of  them  were  tflilj 
good  pptfimeiis,  Li  tht'^e  clii»ei?e,  llr.  Fk-teher,  of  SionirWi;] , 
Mnnthei-ter,  luunopolisid  i»  hill  liotk's  Abate*  Tho  wliolr  .^! 
t  li  ifl  gc  ri  M  en  I  as  / 1*  e  s  hi  b  i!  ivJ  &T  o  ^k  sho  wed  t  erjr  ex  ci-l  1*mi t  man  i^c- 
infejit,  tiiid  no  doubt  wu  blmll  bejir  of  most  of  tWm  hi  olhst 
prize  lis\5.  The  (ondition  of  Mr.  Dawaon'a  bifda  is  wcil 
wortlij"  oFivu'Ution  o]*o. 

Ill  Bidi^  Ctjchitu^,  airs.  Footea  swept  the  deck  of  att  pnne^  u 
did  Mr.  Ciutwriglit  in  ilie  Pftrtridge-eoloured  Tariity.  It  b 
really  a  great  p'liy  that  Itlr.  Curtwright'a  llraL-pm«  cock  ii 
muuking  mealy  in  "the  tall-featlu^ri?,  being  in  aU  othenwffpecU  i 
pen  only  rflrtly  equalled.  In  Whito  CoehinSj  that  welJ-known 
ejchihiroV,  Mr/Tittertoii,  of  Bifininghani,  took  precede! ice,  bat 
hie  fouls  were  tjathibited  in  &ad  plumnge,  though  first- rai e  sppca* 
mf  lis.  It  is  a  mistake  lo  injure  them  by  hmg  jouitiep  ami 
doFt'  eonliiieinent  in  their  pre&eiit  luck  of  pluinagt^ 

It  is  the  old  cry  to  my  Mr,  Baliane^  won  ihe  priadfid 
Mitltiif  prisjes  with  capital  birds  and  weU  sliowtn.  Of  Emm- 
^wrg/;^,  decidtHUy  the  be*!  br«ed  were  the  Silver -spangled  flnfis. 
Mr!  iToslnia's  fii4t- prize  pen  were  about  as  fauUleBs  a  group  U 
WE  eyo  eBll  lo  rt^toUeetion.  The  SilTer-peneiikd  were  rtmtrl- 
ably  good.  The  Elack  FuhitHls  were  geraa»  but  auU  w^ut  a 
week  or  two  to  biinj;:  them  inio  eomplele  feather.  The 
linihmus  wt-re  a  veiy  nimierou^  and  good  class.  lo  JSanfamt, 
the  Game  and  SebHghtJi  weru  the  most  commendable,  1  hough 
dl  these  elas'es  were  i^^ood  ihroughout,  as  ma^  also  be  said  ni 
111!'  Dut-Kii^  Tiii'kttfs^  and  Ge€.w^  gene  rally »  The  Eatt  ladan 
Bucks  were  a  lar^e  and  niiuaually  perfeet  class,  the  Horn  Be&^ 
Iiolding  his  own  againat  all  opponents.  The  eitra  Tarietiei  of 
poultry  were  Ijotli  norel  and  well  ^bown*  The  attendance  of 
visitors  was  beyond  antidpation,  and  llie  Show  pai&ed  off  tuc' 
ees»fui^\ 


S}'4sifin.— Firai,  J.  Mania,  MildrnliRra  Mill*  ClaiacB*  WoresatiT. 

and  Thmh  J.  R.  Rodbaril,  AMwick  Court.  WrinfEton,  Bristol,  Hi^b 
CoiiiiiiPiir3rd,  J.i],  IHiiikwtiTth,  Coal  ItYltiirf,  CaliiP  ;  V.  Sandrotd.  Cbat^ 
worth  Lii>f3(?e,  Munn^tnjead^  Pi^ujoi^ifa.     Ccinimeiided,  K*  lle'aUi,  Oatae, 

[)iinKiNi>fl  (To  ouiMi)-  — Fir^t  ynd  s^cctund,  Ludy  J.  CDrnwaUif,  fjntjiin 
Park,  fiiaplehursL  TLird,  Ladj  L.  Thfnne.  Mumlbam  Court,  WortiUaf. 
Very  Itijrhly  njinmfTidPd,  [.ady  J.  Coni^ani-  j  Ijidy  I*.  Thynner  Mwqiits 
of  Batb,  LoTj(Erertt.  Wiirmuister.  Hiphlv  Ctniiiiitndei',  ReT,  J.  C*  A.  Baktr, 
OtJ  W.irdcu,  Bigrglci^viidc;  J.  J..  Wjilun,  t'ouprnp,  McYirM;  \Y^  Jfti^Jiip, 
IVrrofii  Drouk.  Cin-ncf^tcr.  Comirende*!:,  G.  l[;inki«.  Quobwisll  Frfrsfi» 
Malmpftbury;  R  \^%  |Ju%lr,  RkiswniounE,  DuUUn  ;  Murquia  ot^lfe, 

roitKi?fC4»^  (Whnf},— First  Klv.  U.  F.  Tlod-'^ou.  Nartli  Pi-lhertoa,  Brid^e- 
Wtttcr.  i^t^cond,  Strf.  Uuardinnrp,  U^jlund^,  Fdrt-bitmij  HojitB-  UigW 
Commcudwi,  Mrsi,  IL  FCfuk*F=,  Whitctharcli,  i^landfurd. 

GAWh  (Rli.ck-bre[k*tcd  and  othfr  Ei.d«).—  Fir}'t  and  Second,  J » Fl«*e^. 
Sto]i](7cEqiii>hi  neur  Mwtiibe'^ter  Tbird,  W  ^andtord,  Chalf^wcrrtb  LQdfr> 
Mnmriiaiijeiid,  I^'ltuKiusb,  ^  i-tv  t?igb3y  romaiendi>d,  K^  Areh^r,  Iri^Et'titi: 
W.  Lfawnori,  Si-llj  Oiik.  Birmfitffhum  \  H.  Elling,  S^^ultan  Paira,  Wtrin^" 
fittr.  TliKbly  Ccmnmcndt'd,  J  Uc^kble,  ThEitckiiun,  Newbur^s  Berkf*  Ooao- 
UKMidpd,  Rev,  G.  S.  Crtufrjs,  CfiiwyfiMorcbard  Court,  Tlvrrton. 

G\«t  ^DuckwfnRjiaiidculicrfirL'yii  and  Ulues)^— FUi^t,  J,  Fletcher,  3toBf- 
dou|$li,  mar  Manche-tcr.  Stieantl,  W.  DawsQti,  Selly  Oat,  Birmlaftuai. 
Tbirdf  A.  M,  Sloppi,  infE?nd, 

Uawk  (iiTiv  "tJitr  vark'tv).— Firiit,  W,  Djiwtar,  SrllT  Oak,  Blrmlci^hAffl 
(Blatk).  Second,  T.  Burgpfrji,  jun.,  Burli  ydflin,  WhitcUuTcb,  Salop (Bl^eltl. 
Thirds  J.  Fletcher^  SianicWuu^h,  ntur  Man{:lii£Et4?r  <Hkck).  CvmainAed; 
T.  Hiikirntfiti,  XewifUc,  Iloliuttrib,  UiiddfrNfltld  (Wliit^K 

CucHiK-Cui?t4  (t^niianrun  inid  lluff^— Firat  aud  Hpcaiid,  Mr«.  H.  FoolMf . 
Whltfcliartli,  nUnidfotd,  IJiphly  Coaimeaded,  Miss  V.  W*  Ituf^fKifc. 
Wdit  Tower,  AughtciD,  C1rji]E<JLiTk. 

OKnifJ-CniWA  [Rriwn  6.iid  Part  rid  ye- feathered).— First  nnd  Se«fid4, 
P.  Lrtrt Wright,  UswcJ^t^T»  CotnmDnded,  Mie.  H  Fooken,  >\Tliit«*liareh» 
rU:-ni]fnrd  ;  Min«  V.  W.  Mtugrovp,  W*bi  Towit,  Aui?Mon,  Ormskirk. 

f  i>cuis  riiiUA  (any  othPt  varirij^).— Ikel:,  C,  R.  Tittt-rton*  Heteblry 
Ahbpy,  IXurtiornp.  Riiminf^hani  (WliUi  ],  Second,  G,  C,  WbUveJl*  KefldAi^ 
f  White),    llii^hty  CominPtid«d,  E.  I^JKeon,  Lvmpfrtcmc,  EictterjBlKfik). 

iUi-AVH,— PriKP,  C  Balbiitoo^  5,  MomU  Tetruce^,  TaamtoHj  SwrnentW 
Yeiy  lliKbiy  Coium ended*  C.  R^IltiUce. 

IJAMBinbUif;  (Gci'rlC'Ti'iJi'iiL'illpd).  — Firftt,  J.  Muma,  Ecaih  Hiil,  Stack* 
#tcu*l,  MuniilifPtEr.  Srcoud,  A.  Nuttall,  Newebuxeh,  Muich^Blcr.  HiflilF 
CommcDded,  ^.  NulUiU. 

lUHhuitiJKfl    ^t?.ihcr-ptncllk"dj,— Firil,    J.  Uartui,    MMenham    UIU, 
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Clainen,  Worceftter.  Second,  J.  Mann,  Heath  HiU,  Staoktteads,  Manches- 
ter. Hifthlf  Commanded,  Maater  E.  S.  Keable,  Maddell  Farm,  Lam- 
bonme,  Berks. 

Hambtjkobs  (Golden-tpangled).— nret,  J.  Dixon,  'Bradford,  Yorkahire. 
Second,  W.  R.  Lane,  Bristol  Road,  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended, 
Messrs.  Pepworth  ft  Coldwell,  Norridge,  Holmflrth,  Yorkshire;  L.  Wilt- 
shire, Police  Station.  Calne.    Commended,  F.  Baily,  Calne, 

Hambubobs  iSilTer-spangled).  — First,  W.  Joshna,  Perrott's  Brook, 
Cirencester.  Second,  Lady  J.  CornwaUis,  Linton  Park,  SUplehnrst. 
Highly  Commended,  Lady  J.  Comwallis ;  J.  Martin,  Mildenham  Mill, 
ClahMs,  Woreester. 

PoLAitns  (Blsck  with  "White  Crests).— First,  G.  Ray,  Iry  Cottage,  Mine- 
Kteed.  Hants.  Second,  T.  P.  Edwards,  Lyndhnrst,  Hants.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  Dixon,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  Commended,  Messrs.  Fepworth 
and  ColdwelL  Norridge.  Holmftrth,  Yorkshire. 

PouufM  (Golden).-  First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford,  York&  Second,  Mrs. 
Pettat,  Ashe  Rectory,  Overton,  Hants. 

PoLAiiDs  (Silrer).— First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford,  Yorks.    Second,  withheld. 

BnABMA  PoornA.— First,  J.  H.  Craigie,  Woodlsnds,  Chigwell,  Essex. 
Second,  Lady  L.  Thynne,  Mnntham  Court,  Worthing.  Very  Highly  Com- 
mended, A.  Heath,  Calne.  Highly  Commended,  A.  Heath,  Calne ;  Miss 
M.  Gabriel.  Calne.  Commended,  X.  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Ayles- 
bury; J.  H.  Craigie. 

Ban^ms  (G  ime).— First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  lokwell  House,  Biggles- 
wade, Beds.  Second,  O.  Nicholson,  Fareham,  HAnts.  Very  Highly  Com- 
mended, v.  8andford,Chatsworth  Lodge,  Mannamead;  R.  W.  Boyle,  Rose- 
monnt,  Dublin ;  Miss  V.  W.  Mu)>groTe,  West  Tower,  Aughton,  Ormskirk. 
Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Beardmrre,  Uplands,  Fareham,  Hants ;  H. 
AdnAy,  Lymprtone,  Devon:  M.  Leno,  Jun.,  the  Pheasaatry,  Markgate 
Street,  Herts ;  R.  L.  Liscombe,  Burldgh,  Plymouth.  Commended,  W.  R. 
Lane,  Bristol  Road,  Birmingham. 

Bantams  (Odd  and  Silver-laced).— First,  M.  Leno.  jun.,  the  Pheasantry, 
Markgate  Street,  Herts.  Second,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  Ickweli  House,  Biggles- 
wade. Beds.  Very  Highly  Commended,  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruwye,  Cruwys 
Morchard  Coart,  Tiverton.  Commended,  Rev.  G.  F.  Hodson,  North 
Petherton,  Bridgewatrr  (Gold) ;  Miss  G.  Everett,  Gibraltar  Cottagfe,  Mon- 
mouth (Silver) ;  Lady  L.  Thynne,  Miutham  Court,  Worthing  (Gold> ; 
Rev.  G.  8.  Cruwys. 

Bawtams  (any  other  variety).— First,  Mr.  F.  Hutton,  Garden  House, 
Pudsej,  Leeds  (Black).  Second,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  Ickweli  House,  Biggles- 
wade, Bed4  (White).  Highly  Commended,  Rev.  G.  F.  Hodson,  North 
Petherton,  Bridgewatet  (BUck) ;  V.  Sandford,  Chatoworth  Lodge,  Manna- 
mead (White). 

▲kt  othkk  DismvcT  on  Caoss-BRKan  vot  MximoirBn. — First,  E. 
Hutton,  Garden  Houae.  Pudsey,  Leeds  (Black  Hamburghs).  Second,  Miss 
M.  Ewart.  Broadlease,  Devizes  (Silk  Fowh).  Very  Highly  Commended, 
Lady  L.  Thynne  (Silkies^.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Jennings,  Jun.,  Virginia 
Water  (Pheasant  Fowls);  E.  Pigeon,  Lympstone,  Exeter  (Crdve  CoBur); 
R  H.  Nicholas,  Malpas,  Newport,  Monmouth  (Silkies) ;  Commended,  A. 
Baden,  Longstreet,  Pewsey. 

Geksk.— First,  Marchioness  of  Winchester,  Amport  St  Mary's,  Andover 

S'oulouse).  Second,  Mrs.  H.  Fookes,  Whltechurch,  Blandford.  Very 
ighly  Commended,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Rose  Mount,  Dublin  (Toulouse);  H. 
Brown,  Blacklands  Park.  Calne  (Chinese).  Highly  Commended,  Mar- 
chioness of  Winchester  (Toulouse) ;  Lady  L.  Thynne. 

TraxBTs.— First,  Miss  L.  Crawshay,  Caversham  Park,  Reading  (Cam- 
bridge). Second,  Marchioness  of  Winchester  (Cambridge).  Very  Highly 
Commended,  Mrs.  H.  Fookes,  Whltechurch,  Blandford :  Miss  J.  BCilward, 
Newton  St  Loe,  Bath. 

Dtrcxs  (Arlesbury).- First  snd  Second,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm, 
Aylasbarv.  Very  Highly  Commended,  G.  Hanks,  Qnobwell  Farm,  Mahnes- 
bury.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Briant,  Jun.,  Llttlecott  Mills,  Pewsey ;  G. 
Banks ;  J.  O.  Brink  worth,  Calne. 

Dccxa  (Rouen).— First,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbunr. 
SeeoBd,  J.  Holme,  Knowsley,  Preseot.  Very  Highly  Commended,  W. 
Joshua.  Perrott's  Brook,  Cirencester.  Highly  Commended,  Marchioness 
of  Winchester;  Rev.  H.  G.  Baily,  Swindon ;  W.  Locke,  CJeve  House, 
Seend,  Melksbam  Commended,  W.  R.  EUiott,  5,  Windsor  Villss,  Ply- 
mouth ;  Lady  L.  Thynne. 

Ducks  (Black  East  Indian).— Fhrst  and  Second,  G.  S.  Sainsbury,  Rowde, 
Devises.  Very  Highly  Commended,  G.  S.  Sainsbury;  Mrs.  Beardmore, 
Uplands,  Fareham,  Hanta;  J.  Martin,  CUdnes,  Worcester.  Highly  Com- 
mended, G.  8.  Sainsbnry.  Commended,  Mm  Jenner,  Netheravon ;  O.  8. 
Sainsbury. 

Ducks  (any  other  variety).- First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford,  Yorks  (Man- 
darins). Second,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  Ickweli  House,  Biggleswade,  Beds 
(Grey  Calls).  Extra  Prise,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Ro«e  Mount,  Dublin  (Mandarin). 
Very  Highly  Commended,  Marchioness  of  Winchester  (White  Etc);  W. 
Locke,  Cleve  H'-use,  Seend,  Melkshsm  (White  Call) ;  W.  Joshua,  Perrott's 
Brook,  Cirencester  (WUd).    Commended,  E.  Hutton,  Leeds  (Wild). 

Oamb  Cocks  (any  colour).— First  and  Second,  J.  Fletcher,  Manchester. 
Third,  T.  Burgess,  Jun.,  Burleydam,  Whitchurch,  Salop.  Highly  Com- 
mended, Rt  V.  G.  8.  Cruwysj  Cmwys  Morchard  Court,  Tiverton. 

Oamb  Cockkbxls  (any  colour).— First,  J.  Keable,  Thatcham,  Newbury, 
Berks.  Second,  R.  EUing,  Sutton  Parva,  Warminster.  Third,  E.  Archer, 
Malvern.  Commended,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneolough,  Manchester ;  T.  Burgess, 
jun.,  Burleydam,  Whitchurch.  Salop. 

Oamb  Bavtam  Cocks.— First  w.  S.  Forrest.  Esgle  CllfT,  Greenh!t*^c. 
Second,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  Ickweli  House,  Biggleswade.  Third,  Miss  £.  A. 
Crawft>rd.  Southwell.  Highly  Commended,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly  ;  Miss  V.  W. 
Xnsgrove.  Wes»  Tower,  Augh  on,  Ormskirk.  Commended,  T.  Burgess,  Jan., 
Borieydam,  Whitchurch,  Salop;  0.  Nicholson,  Fareham;  R.  Moon,  Sand- 
ford  Lodge,  Wavertree,  Liverpool. 

Spahish  Cocxa— Prize,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwldc  Court,  Wrington,  Bristol. 
HijrUy  Commended,  J.  O.  Brinkworth,  Coal  Wharf,  Calne. 

DoBKiBo  Cocks.— First,  Lady  L.  Thynne.  Muntham  Court,  Worthing. 
Second.  Lady  J.  Comwallis,  Linton  Park,  Staplehurst.  Highly  Commanded, 
Rer.  J.  G.  A.  Bsker,  Old  Warden,  Biggleswade;  Lady  L.  Thynne.  Com- 
manded, H.  Blake,  West  Lavington. 

CocRDT  Cbika  Cocks- Prise,  Mrs.  Herbert.  Powid^  Worcester.  Com- 
mended, A.  Heath,  Calne. 

Hambuboh  Cocks  (Pencilled).— Pilxe,  Msster  E.  E.  Keable.  Maddell 
Fsrm,  Berks. 

HAVBinoH  Coon  (Spangled).— Prize  Lady  J.  Comwallis,  Linton  Park, 
otsplehnrst  (Silver).    Commended,  Rev.  C.  J.  Down,  Semlngton. 


MAI.AT  Cocks.— Prlie,  C.  Ballance,  Mount  Terrace,  Taunton.  Commended, 
«W.  Manfleld,  Jan.,  Dorchester;  J.  J.  Fox,  Devizes. 

SnroLX  Cocks  or  axt  Bbbkd  hot  Mbhtiobsd.— Prise,  J.  H.  Craigie, 
Woodlands,  Chigwell,  Essex  (Brahma  Pootra).  Very  Highly  Commended, 
J.  Hinton,  Hinton,  near  Bath  (Brahma  Pootra);  T.  H.  D.  B^ly,  Ickweli 
Houv,  Biggleswade  (Gold-laced  Bantam).  Commended,  A.  Heath,  Calne 
(Brahma);  Lady  L.  Thynne,  Muntham  Court,  Worthing  (Ch>ld-laeed  Be- 
bright). 

The  Judg9  was  Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Eden  Cottage, 
Sparkbrook,  near  Birmingham. 


deae:e  with  useless  leg. 

I  HAVB  a  fine  Aylesbury  drake  weighing  about  Olbs.,  and 
about  ten  months  old,*which  has  a  rery  weak  leg — bo  much  so, 
that  it  cannot  stand  on  it,  and  when  swimming  stretches  the  leg 
right  out  behind,  and  does  not  use  it.  It  is  not  cramp,  neither 
is  there  any  outward  appearance  to  lead  any  one  to  suppose  that 
it  is  diseased  or  otherwise.  At  present  I  have  done  nothing  to 
it.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  more  in  the  thigh  than  the  leg,  but  it 
is  not  at  all  inflamed.  I  should  feel  obliged  it  your  readers 
can  recommend  me  what  to  do  ? — B.  S.  P. 

[We  know  hardly  what  to  adrise.  If  the  lameness  came  from 
the  thigh,  and  if  the  thigh  withers  or  perishes,  we  consider  the 
case  hopeless.  If  there  is  no  withering  of  the  thigh,  we  should 
examine  the  joint  carefully  to  find  if  the  disorder  1^  there.  We 
think  there  must  be  partial  dislocation ;  if  so,  it  can  easily  be 
reduced,  and  the  bird  put  in  a  small  cage  filled  with  soft  straw 
or  hay.  In  any  case  this  would  be  wise,  as  the  weight  of  the 
bird  is  too  great  for  a  diseased  member  to  support.] 


FOOD  FOE  CAGED  SEED-EATING  BIRDS. 

In  your  answer  to  "  L.  B."  on  October  8,  you  state  it  is  a 
common  occurrence  for  birds  to  die  about  moulting  timo^  in 
consequence  of  being  fed  on  improper  food ;  but  you  do  not 
state  what  is  proper.— J.  S. 

[The  best  food  for  seed-eating  caged  birds  I  cohsider  ii 
canary  seed,  shelled  oats  and  nullet,  accompanied  with  dean 
water,  sand  and  green  food ;  oc<»8ionally  a  little  piece  of  bread, 
or  boiled  carrot,  potato,  or  broccoli,  and  a  slice  of  apple  or  pear  as 
a  treat.  Rapeseed  I  consider  too  pungent,  hempseed  too  exciting 
and  both  too  oily  to  be  proper  for  constant  use. — B.  P.  BbbntT) 


THE  SUPEE-POSED  HIVE   BECOMES  THE 
STOOK-HIVE. 

I  KOTICE  an  article  on  the  *<  Uniting  of  Bees**  from  •*'  A 
Deyonshibb  Bee-keefeb,'*  in  The  Jouenal  of  Horticultubx 
of  29th'  October  last,  to  which  I  decidedly  take  objection. 
I  would  most  respectfully  take  the  liberty  to  submit,  with  your 
permission,  to  the  readers  of  your  excellent  Journal,  my  yeiy 
humble  opinion  with  regard  to  the  lower  hire  becoming  the 
stock-hire. 

I  have  now  been  a  bee-keeper  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and 
my  experience  in  manipulating  with  bees  is  considered  equal  to 
any  man's  in  Scotland ;  and  mstead  of,  as  the  **  DETONSHnts 
Bee-keepeb"  asserts,  **  having  inyariably  found  that  a  queenlesa 
hiye  placed  upon  another  possessing  a  queen,  the  lower  one 
becomes  the  stock-hiTC,"  in  every  single  instance,  in  all  my 
experience,  the  hive  that  is  placed  uppermost,  whether  that  hive 
be  a  queenless  one  or  not,  was  alwajs  found  to  be  the  stock-hive 
— John  Bbown,  Soad  Contraelor^  Stewarion. 

[This  letter,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  testimony  of  "  A 
Kenfrewshibb  Bee-keepeb*'  must  be  held  to  be  decisive  of 
the  fact  that  when  bees  are  united  by  what  a  correspondent 
has  termed  "super-posing,"  or  placing  one  hive  upon  another, 
th^  will,  at  any  rate  very  frequently,  adopt  the  upper  one  as 
the  stock-hive.  As  tliis  is  contrary  to  our  own  experience,  the 
inquiry  naturally  arises,  To  what  cause  are  we  to  attribute  this 
apparent  discrepancy  ?  Upon  reviewing  the  circumstances,  we 
perceive  that  we  have,  without  being  aware  of  it,  acted  in  soma 
measure  on  a  foregone  conclusion,  and,  as  it  were,  compelled  our 
bees  to  adopt  the  lower  as  the  stock-hive  by  closing  the  upper 
entrance,  and  forcing  them  to  work  through  the  lower  one.  liiis 
Was  the  state  of  afihirs  which  was  present  to  our  mind  when  we 
stated  that  we  had  invariably  found  that  the  lower  one  became 
the  stock-hive.  What  might  be  the  result  of  leaving  both  en- 
trances open  or  of  dosing  only  the  lower  one  we  have  never  tried ; 
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and  it  appeared  to  us  so  mucli  a  matter  of  course  (o  leave  the 
Bup^rk>r  stock  in  its  plfttio,  imd  effect  the  nmoa  bj  placing  the 
qteenlees  one  on  the  top^and  eoitapellitog  all  the  bees  to  work 
through  the  lower  entrance,  ihaX  this  was  what  we  htid  in  con- 
teiftpMkm  when  tf*  dffered  lo  petite  tm  e»pinionk     That  this 
opinion  was  perfectly  correct  under  the  supposed  circumstances 
we  have  not  the  slighted  doubt.     Even  if  the  queen  first  com- 
menced laying  in  the  upper  hive,  the  ultimate  adoption  of  the 
lower  one  as  the  breeding  place  would  only  be  a  question  of  time, 
since  it  is   well   known  that  instinct    invariably  causes   bees 
to  appropriate  ^if  breeding  those  oomba  which  are  nearest  the 
entrance,  whilst  honey  is  deposited  at  the  top ;  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  collateral  and  unicbttib-hivfes,  as  far  ffom  the  doorway  as 
possible.     "We  h4Ve  knowfi  a  Nutt*s  hive  "stocked  by  plkcing  a 
common  straw  hivft  ovfet  the  "  paTilion,"  through  whiefi  they 
were  compelled  to  wotk  until  they  had  filled  it  with  asfnb,  when 
the  old  hi? e  was  taken  off  fViU  of  honey  and  perfectly  fS*e  from 
brood,  the  ''pavilion**  hating  become  the  stock-box.    So  long 
as  the  reign  (we  believe)  of  Charles  II.,  a  patent  was  granted  to 
Nicholas  Gedde  for  the  Use  of  stbri^ing-hire^  on  the  principle 
of  inserting  nadirs  furnished  With  bats,  through  whieh  the  beei 
were  compelled  to  work.    .Whert  brsedinf  was  tmiaferred  to  the 
lower  compBrtmimtsthe  upper  one  Wte  removed,  and  this  process 
was  repeated  as  ofte^i  as  the  season  would  admit  of,  and  ectntinued 
jett  afte^  yeai^.    Wi1dmAn*s  hives  we¥d  (m  the  lame  {jtinoiple, 
and  answer^  perfibctTy,  so  Ikf  as  concerned  the  bees  always 
transferring  thetr  bt^dinf  pkce  to  the  lower  hites^  althengh 
they  failed  in  re^p^t  of  the  quality  of  honey  attained,  owing  to 
the  combs  in  which  it  was  stOf«d  havit)g  been  pteviouBly  bred 
in,  whilst  they  were  also  open  to  the  more  serious  objection  that 
combs  built  in  nadirs  are  seldom  fitted  for  breeding,  owing  to  their 
generally  consisting  o(  a  dlfephropottiouiAe  quantity  of  cb-oae*comb. 
Whilst  on  the  subject  of  drmie^onbs,  wa  may  state  our  belief 
that  their  presehoe  in  too  great  qaantity  is  more  frequent  than 
is  generally  supposed,  whikt  it  is  one  of  the  most  serious  evils 
that  can  afflict  a  stock-hive.     It  is  to  this  cause  that  we  should 
attribute  the  circumstanee  related  by  "  A  BenpSewshire  Bee- 
ICSEFXR,"  in  page  &9,  and   not  as  he  imagined  to  an  old  queen 
returning  to  the  drone-Ii^ing  condition  cf  a  Virgin,  which  ^e 
believe  to  be  a  very  rare  occurrence,  and  on6  Which  has  never 
come  under  our  observation     We  had  Ihfe  opportunity  of  el- 
amining  the  combs  of  a  stobk-hive  destroyed  this  autnmn,  in 
which  one-half  of  every  comb  consisted  of  drone-cells,  and  its 
proprietor  confirmed   our  impression   as  to  the  overwhelming 
number  of  drones  which  had  been  the  result.     Our  idea  is  that 
the  queen  died  When  the  hive  was  half  Ulled  with  combs,  whi<;h, 
in  accordance  with  their  instintt,  the  bees  ecinpleted  with  drone- 
cella  before  a  young  queen  was  hatched. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  above^  we  may  instance  a  stock -hive 
which  has  thrown  two  of  the  strongest  and  most  prosperous 
swarms  we  have  seen  this  seBion,  and  in  which  tlie  only  drone- 
comb  was  a  piece  bnt  little  larger  than  a  mali*s  hand.  We 
brieve  that  one  of  the  greatest)  but  at  the  same  time  the  least 
appreciated,  of  the  advantages  arising  from  the  use  of  bar-hives 
is  the  facility  which  they  afford  for  limiting  the  production  of 
drones  by  removing  the  combs  in  which  they  are  bred,  and  sub- 
stituting worfeer-coftibf   in  their  place. — ^A  Dbyokshibs  Bee- 

KBSFte.} 


QUEENS  EXPELLBD— tJNltlNG  BEES. 

YoiTB  worthy  correspondent,  "  A  Bitoitshirb  Bbb-kbspkb*s'^ 
reply,  at  page  20,  to  «'A."  on  ^'aqueefliess  hivoi"  has  rather 
puazled  me^  wherein  he  saya,  "  Had  you  seized  her  at  once  and 
returned  her  to  the  hive  through  an  opening  at  the  top»all  would 
have  been  right"  Having  now  seen  scores  of  queens  expeA<  d 
under  ev«T  circumstance  he  oould  mention,  and  returned  accord- 
ing to  his  direction,  I  must  say  I  have  never  yet  Seen  one  single 
instance  of  a  queen  being  returned,  hot  had  the  vexation  of 
seeing  Ii^  expelled  a  short  tiAie  afterwards.  I  would  like  to 
have  some  of  your  oorrespondenta'  opinion  on  this  matter. 

Also^  at  page  78,  in  replying  to  "  A  Ligurian  Misa<iven*> 
ture,**  he  says,  "  My  correspondent  made  a  great  mistake  in 
attempting  to  unite  bees  to  hia  Ligurian  stock  so  soon  after  its 
arrival,"  &». 

Surely  "  A  Dbyonbhibb  Bbb-ebbpsb*^  must  have  oveHooked 
the  grand  effect  produced  hcfOi  eicitement  by  travelling  when 
he  penned  such  an  assertion,  as  we  Ayrshire  bee-keepers  have 
never  found  a  Bore  fitting  time  for  making  unions  than  when 
excited  by  travellmg,  and  never  saw  fl  single  instance  of  ^ghting  I 


either  vn  tho  eaee  of  one  or  both  hives  being  exxsited.  I  may  aho 
mention  tliat  ft  is  quitfe  a  (K)mmon  practice  here  to  unite  hires 
whe^  hidf»way  on  our  journey  homewards  from  the  mootrs,  and 
consides^d  as  safe  As  in  the  month  of  Jane^  when  honey  is  to  be 
gathered  from  eveiy  flower.— STBWABtott-  ApiabIaK. 

[I  am  mueh  obliged  to  the  "  StEWAKTOK  Apiabia^**  for  Ih 
kilidty  tone  of  his  criticism  upon  my  replies  to  "  A,"  and  ''J.S." 
As  the  development  of  truth  is  the  object  vns  both  have  in  »iew, 
I  have  pleasure  in  submitting  to  him  my  reasons  for  belieri^ 
that  ih  each  instanoe  tiM  repljies  given  were  correct. 

In  the  first  case  he  iti,  in  my  opinion,  mistakeft  with  regard  ts 
the  queen  being  **  expellefd/*  siiice  it  is  far  m&te  fikely  tbst  the 
quitted  the  hive  in  a  state  of  bewilderment  after  fnissing  Imt 
footitig  on  the  diminutive  combs,  and  being  predpitnted  ts  tte 
floor-board  beneath.  The  fact  is,  that  a  young  liigarian  quern 
ploot^  at  the  head  of  a  small  artificial  swarm,  with  probably  fiot 
more  than  100  to  200  square  inches  of  comb  is  in  anything  but 
an  enviable  position.  Being  endowed  with  the  marfdlooi 
fecundity  of  her  race,  which  would  enable  her  to  lay  iiiific!^ 
eggs  to  fill  800  of  900  square  inchei  of  eorab,  sbe  Mt  hyi  twe 
or  three  eggs  in  every  available  cell,  and  then  v^auder*  hope 
lessly  over  the  edges  of  the  oombs  in  the  tain  endeavours  to  find 
cells  in  Which  to  deposit  the  burden  that  oppresees  her.  WKsl 
wonder  th^i  that  such  an  accident  should  result  as  has  Una 
described  by  '*  A.**  ?  t^nowing  thikf  the  queen  of  it  Ligtmui 
stock,  which  I  despatched  to  h  friend  at  a  coaeiderable  distsoeci 
on  the  2nd  July  last,  had  quitted  her  hive  with  about  a  ksfi* 
dred  vrorkers  mamediately  upon  the  entfaticd  being  opeoed 
after  travelling,  and  had  been  successfully  returned)  I  wrots 
for  particulars  immediately  updft  reeieiviiig  th^  "STswASfoSr 
AfiaBIAkV*  hrftpr,  and  kaTO  had  tbe  folkwiuEt  rf^pTv 

"DearSir,— I  bPK  to  InfiiriT]  ymi  th^t  my  UKtinan  stocli  n 
Very  well  now.  Although  pit^c^.'  I  Uht  wrot*  yQu  t%»y  6^ . 
de^liiefatiB  risk.  All  rlj«  beca  in  soy  npiai^  Mid,  1  shottid  ft«v.  ii*  i«*  ,.,  ,1.. 
boorhood  had  afiariul^  \i*itle>  vdih  the  Ltj^urbm^  uid  I  quia  Aajniim  f<f 
saThiir  tlleni,  but  they  were  iihlc  te  hokl  om  a^tiltm  tfte  ».stick»  wtiSM 
laH^d  from  Bfarainff  untn  night  (M  ixnw  £  web  abpifnt,  «r  tlionVA  Uf &  pak 
a  BSminary  atop  tosoch  ed  onrlmucbt.  Van  are  cjuJie  eoiTtci  t»  t*  ttw'- 
occurred  when  tJir  y  jiirriviil,  iwi  wlun  I  pLekeJ  iho  quc^o  up  imi  |^M4ltir 
on  the  ftltghCtag-ho.H  rrj^  itiQ  refused  tci  enter,  I  then  pJ|U!ti4  a  ^ffiiD  jilMi 
over  eke  hols  (In  Ihp  topi  ^ntl  nJloweil  llie  bers  tn  come  Uii  to  Iser,  miHgf 
took  her  down  in  <he  most  uffcr^Uoimti^  inaniier,  and  tiext  day  tli«y  w>ki* 
as  well a« mj  tt^th  t  po^MFkt j.  Tbtty  wuik  will  uow,  tMi  I  h^^miff  t» 
them  carrying  In  pi- 1  ten.  .  .  .  Orcmiri«(>.  itwir  sivmbBfa,  nt  i?r«  vtiir  vitdi 
ttaiim«l  l^  the  flight  My  ij^r^l^tt  ivim  LLUnlly  rayered  wttli  r^cc^,  mh&  t 
larire  nnmber  of  1  hem  wem  hi^uimnn.  ,  .  ,  Tbelr  (|ii£>«q  niiiat  hfti<'  bcvb 
a  very  fertile  one,  Sus  thr.  ho%*  got  very  full  Df  bee*,  is  ad  MfiTHiia  Hind  Hb 
Aujcust  they  were  Sjj  inj?  tnjt,  — Vours  r^ry  ttutj.  *■  JL  d* 

The  foregoing  in?tance  Miftkicutlj  p teres  tbiil  a  qur-cn  be" 
leaving  her  hire  Under  the  influence  ef  excitement  mAy  be  sao' 
cessfully  returned  and  induced  to  remain,  and  that  the  coloky 
majdo  well  afterwsrtb* 

Witk  regard  to  my  reply  to  « J.  N."  I  submit  tiMt  th#T4pdt 
proves  its  correctness.  A  terrible  Ught  undoubtedly  ensued,  ttd 
that  the  quees  was  killed  m  actual  con^iel  with  hostile  ben  wu 
proved  by  the  fart  that  shd  had  lost  her  stinf .  Anj^  ehe  who  m 
aware  with  what  reluotscneea  qu^en  bee  resorts  to  the  nee  of  Ibis 
weapon  will  readity  nHderstand  from  this  ^rcumstanoe  to  » hat 
strfties  She  tnust  h«t^e  be«n  r«d«ieeC  Ihb  ''^trWAxroa 
Afiabian"  n)ay  probably  be  quite  correct  in  believing  that  beei 
of  the  same  species  might  hkye  fVate^ised  aihidrbly  ntideaP  the 
circumstances*  When  uniting  common  bees  to  Licurians  the 
case  is  unfortunately  verr  different^  AfMr  ifnttiy  fstM^eneouiiters 
t^e  two  species  hiate  at  length  been  itiduced  to' mingle  stnicably 
together.  B V  what  means  this  result  has  been  brouglit  about  ms/ 
hereafter  be  fully  explained  b^--A  Dbtovbhibi  Bbx-i 


•  The  bor  is  a  large  one»  htinr  Hi  inekes  aqaare,  by  9  inches  de#  lioldtr 
with  iMi /rames.  -^       .    /  — r 


OUE  LETTEB  BOX. 


S»AKisR  Powu  ton  ^XHiAition  it.  0.).— If  your  Spanish  cocks  art  » 
good  health  and  condition,  they  require  no  Bpedal  feeding  tot  cxhfbWoft. 
A  Mttle  bread  and  ale  may  be  given  with  advantage  thrte  or  foar  times 
during  the  week  previous  to  Sending  them  off.  Cold  spring  water  Ik  the  besi 
wash  for  their  faoea,  as  the  iwhUe  akin  ia  very  delicate,  and  other  applkStKiBS 
itritate  it. 

Chbap  Wove  vat  dRa-SKkPixe  (A  StefticWJer).— Yon  can  bare  '*  Bee- 
keeping for  the  MShy,"  fiee  by  post  from  our  offlcs,  by  tendltg,  wtth  ftm 
direction,  five  penny  poa^age  Stamps. 

MAsa  FOR  liABBiTB  (Jff.  I.  J.)— Stssittlng the  bran,  Ac.,  as  ytm  do  to  i 
very  good  mode  of  makinfl:  a  maah.  To  promote  ventilation  have  an  opelHii^ 
at  each  side  close  up  ti6  the  rhof.  Tott  can  have  a  piece  of  c«tpet  hung  over 
eaeh  opening.   Hare  the  floor  kept  covered  with  2  inches  depth  Of  dfv  stud- 

PuisoNiao  »Afs  {Alt  ^n:tu}fy).— Phosphcrua  plBs  will  dcstrcy  tfrHa 
without  iiduriag  ths  poultry  if  the  nilla  are  put  into  their  holes.  We  nevef 
And  anythlhg  lo  sff^ctaal  ak  ienilng  a  ferret  iiitD  (hen-  mhs  About  Wtt 
••week. 
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WtttfCLY   CAt-ENOAR. 


^o7 

M'atti 


of 
Week. 


T0 
W 
Tv 
F 

8 

H 


IfOVEMBlSR  lf«-^  IMh 


fStetih  BalidfoHa. 
Sun's  d«oliii.  WW§. 
PRS.  FRhD.  Wm.  bobn,  l9Uk 

Talaxania  triloba. 
Bopthalinam  raarlnun]. 

S6  HtKDAT  ArrfiR  TURITT. 

Ooreopda  ftemlCkfoUa. 


WXATBSft  KKAK  LOXDOM   IX   18G0. 


Barometar.      Tfatrmotti.    Wind. 


,  Rain  in  I 
Inokea.  | 


2«)  071-89.019 
2M.990 -29.910 
29.798-39.429 
29. 16) -29.448 
29  HTS-Sg.MO 
».757-f9.ar« 
S9.5fl-f9.il« 


deff.  de^. 
47- 2  J 
48-25 
51-31 
53-25 
42—84 
48-81 
43-38 


N.W. 
8.W. 

8. 

W. 
N.E. 
N.E. 
N.E. 


.40 
.06 


.03 


San 

Son 

Bises. 

Sets. 

m.     h. 

m.     h. 

27af7 

4«f4 

29      7 

8      4 

31      7 

2      4 

32      7 

0      4 

84      7 

in 

86      7 

58      8 

37      7 

57      8 

Jftoon  I 

Rises     Moon's 
and  Seta     Age. 


m.  h. 

10  5  ; 

8  6  ! 

n  7  , 

23  8 

87  8 

53  10 
morn. 


17 
18 
19 
20 
31 
83 


Cloek 

be/bre 

San. 


Tn.  n 

11  23 
14  9 
13  54 
13  88 

13  n 

13      4 

12  46 


Day  of 
Year. 


899 
fU 
326 
325 
9^ 
826 
829 


Mkt«oroi<oot  ov  TifB  WxiiT.— At  Qhfswlek,  from  obaenratlons  darln?  tHe  last  thfrty-fonr  years,  the  arerage  hlf^est  and  lowest 
temperature*  o^  thtee  days  are  47.9''  and  84.6^  respeetiveiy.  The  irreatest  heat,  59%  ooonrred  on  the  20th  In  1844;  and  the  lowest  oold,  9", 
on  the  2Srd  in  185S.     Dniing  the  period  127  days  wttt  IMe^  ad  on  111  rain  felL 


CKYSTAL  PALACE  CHRYSANTHEMUM:  SHOW. 
November  14th  and  15th. 

HIS  was  the  largest  crfiibitioTi 
of  Chrysbntbemnms  on  record. 
In  tne  first  place,  tbe  col- 
lection of  tha  Crystal  Palace 
Company,  consisting  of  three 
thou<<ana  plants  in  bloom,  was 
set  in  large  groups  from   the 
crystal  basin  to  the  very  end  of 
the  hothouse    division  next    the 
bronze     fountain,    or    along    the 
whole  length  of  ^e  A«ve.    These 
groups  were  set  in  various  ways, 
as  flower-beds  are  planted,  some 
in  circles,  some  in  ovalw,  and  some 
in  other  outlines,  but  all  of  them 
were  set    as  the  Crystal  Palace 
people  well  know  how  to  set  up 
for  effect.     The  plants  were  well 
grown,  and  were  in  prime  bloom. 
But  more     of    them    and    their 
fellows  another  day. 

The  four  corners  of  the  great 
transept  looked  more  like  the 
Azalea  season  with  competition 
oollectionB.  The  side  stands  along  the  transept  were 
filled  in  the  same  manner,  and  all  along  the  centre  of  the 
trafisept  were  the  cut  blooms,  and  also  on  aofoss  the 
stand  m  front  of  the  grand  orchestra,  where  Some  beau- 
tifully executed  designs  of  terrace  gardens  and  fountains 
stood,  and  where  a  collection  of  black  Grapes  fVom  the 
Messrs.  Lane  &  Sons,  stood  also,  the  only  fruit  at  the 
Show. 

The  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  A  Laing  exhibited  there 
some  enormous  specimens  of  Henry's  Leek  grown  in  the 
Edinburgh  style,  for  cook^a*leekie,  a  good  old  dish  not 
known  over  the  borders.  These  w«re  all  the  extlras 
except  Mrs.  James  Stoddard's  beautifVil  imHations  of 
^wers  in  her  own  best  stjrle. 

The  competition  oollectioa»  wero  mtieh  on  a  par  with 
those  at  South  Kensington  the  prions  week,  but  the 
eoUeotions  of  cut  blooms  were  in  much  better  btoom,  so 
to  speak.  Th^  first,  second,  and  third  prik<»8  went  rery 
nearly  to  the  velry  same  growers  who  #ere  the  winners 
over  the  water,  and  the  kinds  of  plants  were  n6t  much 
difierent,  while  many  of  them  were  the  very  same  kinds, 
if  not  the  same  plantS4 

Mr.  Bird  had  th6  thirteen  seedlings  there  whfch  I 
daeoribed  from  his  nursery  the  week  before.  I  heard 
fhey  mostly  got  first-class  certificates,  but  did  not  see 
the  awards,  as  the  Judges  were  not  quite  done  with  their 
jMtft  of  the  law.  Mr.  Salter  did  not  exhibit  there  at  all. 
A;t  this  point  I  diseo^ered  a  plot,  or  a  eolispiraey,  of 
tiie  nituve  of  thews  of  the  time  of  WareAey,  Tha  Seotch 
again  hi  deep  fyt  it  against  the  Eiigtish  cfown.  You 
reet^ect  I  said  that  the  b^t  white  Chrystufthemvon,  and 
Ka  34.— Vol..  IT.,  tsW  Sfaixs. 


the  newest  at  Kensington  Gore,  was  the  White  Queen 
of  England,  a  new  sport  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  Messrs. 
Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing.  A  Scottish  lady,  the  Lady  H. 
St.  Clair,  or  some  one  on  her  ladyship's  behalf,  has 
claimed  the  White  Queen  of  England  fbr  a  patronymic, 
against  the  law  of  nations  and  the  pride  of  our  common 
country.  This  is,  indeed,  a  ceuus  belli  between  the  north 
and  south.  The  clans  will,  of  course,  call  this  flower 
Lady  St.  Clair ;  but  in  England  the  sport  from  our  own 
Queen  of  England  will  surely  be  bought  and  sold  as  the 
**  White  Queen  of  England."  The  same  firm  has  a 
Picotee  sport  from  this  same  sport,  and  why  not  call  that 
Lady  St.  Clair  at  once,  to  keep  down  old  feuds  P  At  all 
events  my  mistaken  "  White  Queen  of  England,"  is  the 
best  of  all  white  Chrysanthemums. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  had  a  first  prize  for  a  collection 
of  the  newer  kinds  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Forsyth  second,  for  the 
same.  Mr.  Turner's  kinds  were—Mrs.  Turner  first,  of 
course,  a  pure  white  hybrid,  or  intermediate  between 
large  and  Pompon ;  Pictorium  roseum,  a  large  bloomer 
after  Alma  and  Alarm  ;  Jewess,  a  most  profuse  bloomer 
and  one  for  a^  first-rate  specimen,  not  so  dark  as  Mount 
Etna,  but  of  a  fiery  tint ;  Queen  of  the  Isles,  next  to 
Cassandra;  Yellow  Perfection,  slightly  huffish;  and 
General  Hardinge,  a  stout  large  flower  in  Indian  red. 

Mr.  Forsyth  put  up  seven  plants  for  six,  all  newish,  of 
which  Rifleraan  is  the  best  and  newest ;  then  Emily,  a 
bhish  white;  Boadicea,  a  large,  rough,  round  bloomer, 
after  the  tints  of  Dupont  de  TEure  ;  Pandora,  same  tint 
as  Golden  Queen  of  England;  Golden  Hermione  and 
Gulden  Trilby,  both  good  yellows ;  and  Lady  Hardinge, 
larger  rfnd  lighter  than  Globosa  Stellaris.  All  in  much 
better  condition  than  they  were  at  South  Kensington. 

The  first  collection  of  sixes  (Amateurs),  was  that  of 
Mr.  Ward  again.  He  is  the  gardener  of  W.  Fowler, 
Esq.,  Tottenham  Green,  and  his  style  of  growth  is  the 
best  model  in  England.  His  kinds  were  -  Beauty  du 
Nord,  Salamon,  PUot,  General  Have'ock,  Defiance,  and 
Gt)lden  Chrbtine,  which  seems  the  favourite  with  all  the 
trainers. 

Second  prize  to  Mr.  Greorge,  garlener  to  J.  Nicholson, 
Esq.,  Stamford 'Hill,  with  Alma.  Golden  Christine,  and 
old  ditto,  Auguste  Mi^,  Vesta,  and  Insigne. 

Third  to  Mr  John  Pratt,  Hackney  Fields,  for  Vesta, 
Christine,  and  Golden  ditto.  Chevalier  Domage,  an- 
other seeming  ficvourite ;  Dr.  McLean,  and  Sulphurea 
superba. 

Fourth  prize  to  Mr.  Glover,  gardener  to  R.  C.  Lepage, 
Esq.,  Tulse  Hill,  for  Chevalier  Domage,  Vesta,  Mount 
Etna,  Golden  and  nearly  a  white  Christine,  and  Aregina. 

There  were  six  more  collections  in  this  class  and  another 
one  which  had  a  fourth  prize,  from  Mr.  Webb,  gardeaef 
to  H.  Walmsley,  Esq.,  Ciapham  Park,  Aregina,  AIim^ 
and  Pilot,  three  of  a  tint  altogether  -,  then  Chevalier  Do* 
DMige,  Trilby,  and  Golden  Christine. 

Mr.  Tafmer  %as  first  amongst  Nurserymen  In  this 

class  of  skea.    His  kinds  wei^ — Julie  Lagrare,  Madame 

Camerson,  €k)lden  Christine,  Mount  Etna,  Hermion  (not 

Hermione),  and  Aregina ;  and  Mr.  Forsyth  was  second. 

No.  686.— Vol.  XXVI.,  Old  Sxbisi. 
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But  in'  the  Pompon  class,  Mr.  Forsyth  beat  Mr.  Turner  by 
one  turn  of  the  die.  Mac's  plants  were  capitally  done.  The 
kiufls  were  —  Dnruflet,  H^lSne,  Salamon,  Ste.  Thais,  and 
Gk)lden  Cedo  Nulli.  Mr.  Turner's  kinds  were— Bob,  General 
Canrobert,  Cedo  Nulli,  Duruflet,  Bijou  de  I'Horticulture,  and 
Brilliant. 

Among  the  Amateurs  in  this  class  for  six  Pompons,  the  first 
was  Mr.  Hutt,  of  the  Halfway  House,  Hackney  Fields.  The 
kinds  were— Golden  and  old  Cedo  Nulli,  Andromeda,  one  of 
the  very  best  for  specimens,  a  light  creamy  thing ;  Miss  Julia, 
Salamon,  and  G^nlral  Canrobert. 

Second,  Mr.  Ward  aforesaid ;  third,  Mr.  Weston,  the  best 
speller ;  and  fourth,  Mr.  Glover,  kinds  as  aboye,  to  save  room 
and  the  time  and  temper  of  the  reader. 

Here  stood  a  Crystal  Palace  Pompon  Eva— a  most  seemingly 
good  thing  for  a  specimen — a  yellowish  flower,  tipped  with 
brown.  For  single  specimens  of  Pompons  Mr.  Hutt  was  first 
with  a  fine  Golden  Cedo  Nulli ;  second  to  Mr.  Cook  for  Ninon  j 
third  to  Mr.  Ward  for  a  Cedo  Nulli  j  and  fourth  to  Mr.  Weston 
for  ditto. 

The  first  in  single  large  specimens  were  Mr.  George  and  Mr. 
Ward  J  but  the  cards  of  the  rest  were  upside  down  when  I 
passed.  One  of  the  comers  of  the  transept  was  devoted  to 
pyramtdal  trained  plants,  but  all  the  growers  had  them  done  too 
stifi*.  Mr.  Fiveash,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Sillems,  Clapham  Common, 
and  if  his  plants  were  a  little  more  loose  they  would  have  been 
perfect ;  they  were  most  beautifully  flowered.  The  kinds  were 
Cedo  and  Golden  Nulli,  Andromeda,  Adonis  (fine),  H^lfene, 
and  Bob.  Mr.  Hooper  was  second ;  Mr.  Glover  third  with 
stiffer  plants,  much  of  the  same  kinds,  which  make  the  circle  of 
my  round ;  and  then  the  single  blooms,  with  them  Mr.  Bird 
soared  high  above  all  he  surveyed.  The  crystal  glass  bottles 
again,  and  again  the  silver  tankards  for  his  Queens  of  England, 
and  his  wroth  could  hardly  be  appeased  at  the  Scottish  plot 
against  the  White  Queen  of  England.  The  chances  are  that  he 
will  buy  up  the  stock  from  the  canny  Scots,  and  have  it  next 
time  in  a  silver  goblet  under  its  proper  name.  His  large  nose- 
gay of  Jardin  des  Plantes  was  the  finest  thing  eVer  seen 
at  a  show.  Bemus  is  after  the  tints  of  Aurora  Borealis  ;  then 
followed  in  nosegays  Hermione,  Oluck,  Sulphurea  superba. 
Trilby,  Alfred  Salter,  Admirable,  Yellow  Perfection,  Triomphe 
du  Nord  (immense  blooms),  OW  and  Golden  Christine,  Beauty, 
Themis,  Queen  of  England,  Golden  ditto;  two  nopegays  of 
Vesta  J  twenty-four  single  Novelty  (and  such  novelties!),  with 
Progne,  Princesse  Marie,  Alma,  Queen  of  Yellows,  Madame 
Poggi,  Etoile  Polaire,  Julie  Lagf-ave,  Marguereite  de  York  (very 
large  \ellow  Anemone  after  Gluck),  (-hristopher  Colomb,  Aim^e 
Ferriere,  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  MadatneMiellez,  Annie  Salter,  Miss 
Kate,  M.  Dechamps,  Madame  Lebois,  Srellaris  globosa,  and 
Wonderful,  and  a  most  wonderful  good  thing  it  really  is  ;  try  it 
against  a  liverwort-coloured  Chrysanthemum,  Dahlia,  or  Holly- 
hock, and  sigh  for  their  sadness  or  tri»tis-like  looks.  Then  he  had 
a  boMrdful  of  single  specimens  too  long  for  my  room,  and  another 
lot  for  open  contest  in  six  sixes — as  six  Stellaris  globosa,  six 
Dupont  de  I'Eure,  six  Cassandra,  six  Novelty,  six  Yellow 
Formosa,  and  six  Hermione,  all  **  trimmers  j'*  then  the  seedlings 
iforesaid. 

Th«^  next  greatest  and  moat  succes.*ful  exhibitors  were  Mr. 
Cattell,  of  Westerham,  Kent,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Old  Ford, 
Bow  -  both  nurserymen,  and  both  in  a  tie  of  first-rate  prizes  for 
best  twenty-four  cut  blooms.  I  shall  just  go  through  them  and 
stop  for  this  week  j  but  I  shall  have  another  turn  some  day  with 
the  **  Good  Gra«-ious  **  things  and  new  inventions  which  I 
noticed  at  the  Crystal  Palaee,  the  basins,  their  temperature, 
their  furnishing,  my  own  triend's  "  fl> -flappers,"  and  the  natural 
bent  of  all  large  and  small  Chrysanthemums,  from  the  note-book 
of  the  best  bloomer  of  them  in  England. 

Mr.  Cwttell  set  off  with  Miss  Kate  first,  then  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  Novelty,  Fabius,  Beauty,  Cassy,  a  reddish-buff  Hermione 
(not  on^*),  Nonpareil,  Golden  Queen,  Mrs.  W.  Holbom,  Pio 
Nono,  Queen  of  England,  Arthur  Wortley,  Plutus,  Alfred 
Salter,  Lucidum,  Glory,  Alma,  Madame  Miellez,  Themis,  Goliath 
(one  of  the  oldest  and  yet  of  the  very  best),  Aim^  Ferriere, 
Yellow  Perfection,  and  Teromite  :  all  these  were  A  No.  1. 
Mr.  Wilkinson's  the  same.  The  kinds— Glory,  Themis,  Goliath, 
Lord  Elgin,  Yellow  Perfection,  Aregine,  Madame  Aundry, 
General  Hardinge,  Beauty,  Plutus,  Favourite,  Queen  of  England, 
Nonpareil,  Anaxo,  Alma,  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  King,  Boadicea, 
Jnrdin  des  Plantes,  Lucidum,  Pictorium  roseum,  Alfred  Salter, 
Campcstroni,  and  Mrs.  W.  Holbom.  D.  Beaton. 


WINTERING   GEEANIUMS    AND   FUCHSIAS 
THAT  ABE  GEO  WING. 

I  HAVE  noticed  your  remarks  respecting  wintering  Geraniums 
and  Fuchsias,  but  have  seen  nothing  to  guide  me  as  to  the  best 
plan  to  winter  Scarlets  and  Fuchsias  that  were  cut  down  six  or 
seven  weeks  since,  and  have  broken  well.  The  shoots  are  now 
about  an  inch  long.  Should  they  be  kept  the  same  as  plants  not 
cut  down  ?  No  heat  can  be  given  them  through  the  winter,  but 
they  can  be  kept  safe  from  frost  on  shelves  near  staircase  windows, 
where  they  can  have  plenty,  of  light,  and  such  warmth  (only),  as 
the  air  of  the  house  will  afford.  Can  late-struck  cuttings  of 
Scarlet  Geraniums  and  Pelargoniums  be  kept  in  the  same  manner 
— viz.,  on  the  shelves  with  only  the  warmth  of  the  air  of  the 
house  ?— A  Lady. 

[All  Geraniums— that  is,  bedding  Scarlets,  and  all  Pflw- 
goniums,  or  greenhouse  show  Geraniums  (but  there  is  no  natural 
difference  at  all  between  the  two),  and  all  Fuchsiis  that  have 
been  cut  down  early  or  late  in  the  autumn,  and  have  broken 
well,  like  your  own  plants,  must  be  grown  on  slowly  the  whole 
winter  through.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  modes  of 
keeping  dormant  Fuchsias  and  Geraniums  over  the  winter,  and 
they  require  to  be  treated  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  way 
as  all  greenhouse  Geraniums.  When  they  are  thus  cot  late  in 
the  autumn  the  best  way  is  to  give  them  bottom  heat  till  th^ 
have  broken  well,  and  then  good  greenhouse  culture  for  the  rest 
of  the  season.  Your  planta  ought  to  do  verj  well  where  y<M> 
have  them.  Frost  and  damp  are  not  likely  to  get  at  them  there.] 


A  FEW  DAYS  IN  IRELAND.— No.  4. 

THE  UNDER   SECRETARY'S  LODGE,   PH(ENIX  PARK. 

We  have  no  recollection  of  the  house  or  ornamented  gardening 
at  this  place,  occupied  by  Major  Larcom,  and  that,  we  have  no 
doubt,  owing  to  our  own  carelessness  in  not  asking  the  intelli- 
gent gardener,  Mr.  Scott,  to  give  us  a  view  of  the  same. 

A  practice  prevails  in  many  parts  of  England  of  showing  a 
visitor  the  kitchen  garden  and  forcing-grounds  merely,  and 
unless  directly  appealed  to  on  the  subject,  the  mansion  and  the 
occompanyinif  ornamental  grounds,  which  often  form  a  key  note 
or  centre  to  the  whole,  are  never  honoured  with  a  visit  of  inspec- 
tion. Sometimes  there  may  be  reasons  for  this,  as  the  wish  of 
the  family  to  secure  privacy,  which,  in  such  circumstances, 
ought  not  to  be  broken  in  upon  without  consent  sought  for  and 
obtained.  Gardeners  even  there  are  generally  considered  a 
privileged  class,  that  do  not  come  under  particular  rules  and 
regulations  ;  and,  certainly,  few  things  are  more  annoying  thMi 
when,  afler  going  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  travelling  many 
miles,  ynu  are  coolly  told  that  you  cannot  be  admitted,  as  no 
visitors  ate  allowed — or  only  on  a  certain  day  of  the  week,  and 
you  have  come  on  the  wrong  day. 

If  an  order,  however,  is  given  to  that  effect,  whether  he  liltes  it 
or  not,  the  gardener  cannot  help  himself ;  he  ought  as  a  servant 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  his  employers.  In  some  cases  wo 
have  gone  round  places  and  felt  in  a  sort  of  purgatory,  because  we 
saw  that  the  gardener  was  anxious  to  avoid  all  observation— was, 
in  fa^'t,  dreaHing  to  be  seen.  Better,  far  better,  not  to  go  at 
all.  Fven  when  taking  visitors,  and  especially  gardeners,  round, 
when  such  a  practice  is  even  more  than  courteously  allowed,  the 
gardener  will  do  well  to  avoid  meeting  directly  any  of  the 
family,  if  it  can  he  done  openly ;  but  anything  like  hiding  or 
concealment  ought  thoroughly  to  be  scouted,  as  whenever  seen 
it  alwHys  leaves  an  impression  that  there  was  soipething  needing 
to  be  concealed.  Openness  and  straightforwardness  in  this  and 
all  other  matters  are  always  best. 

Two  things  in  this  respect  are  most  gratifying  at  the  present 
day — the  liberality  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  permitting 
their  grounds  to  be  seen,  and  the  general  piopri«'ty  of  conduct  of 
visitors :  thus  testifying,  by  the  only  means  in  their  power,  their 
appreciation  of  the  boon  and  privilege  conferred.  We  mnst  own, 
however,  that  the  mere  feeling  of  curiosity,  and  that,  too,  in  the 
higher  classes  of  visitors,  not  unfrequently  triumphs  over  their 
good  sense,  and  in  other  respects  their  propriety  of  conduct- 
tor  instance,  here  is  a  place  open  at  certain  times  to  the  public 
without  let  or  hindrance,  the  mansion  alone  is  retained  as  a 
place  of  privacy,  and,  though  this  is  well  known,  some  will  pop 
their  heads  in  at  the  drawing*room  windows,  and  even  open  the 
doora  and  walk  into  the  rooms.    There^  agftin,  are  sereral  other 
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placet  where  tlie  whole  park  and  pleasure  grounds  are  open, 
where  extensiTe  Uwns  are  set  aside  for  the  public  to  amuse  them- 
selTes  with  different  games  and  recreations  if  thej  like ;  but  a 
small  portion  is  shut  off  that  the  members  of  the  family  maj 
enjoy  the  charms  of  pri?acy.  And  there  some  curious  Paul  Pry 
individual  will  be  sure  to  intrude  himself,  or  herself,  perhaps  as 
much  to  the  amusement  as  the  annoyance  of  the  proprietors ; 
but  certainly  to  the  annoyance  and  mortified  chagrin  of  all  well- 
conducted  visitors.  We  should  be  no  advocates  for  Lynch  law ; 
but  as  in  all  such  cases  a  silent  appeal  is  made  to  our  honour, 
and  the  whole  prerai-es,  as  it  were,  put  under  our  care  and 
keeping,  we  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  such  individuals  so  marked 
out  for  social  reprobation  as  would  amount  at  least  to  a  moral 
tarring  and  feathering. 

Perhaps  we  are  wrong  altogether  in  alluding  to  such  a  matter 
h«!e,  though  having  evidence  that  such  Paul  Prys  are  as 
numerous  in  Ireland  as  they  are  on  this  side  of  the  water,  for 
eertaintj  they  bear  no  reference  to  the  present  case.  Farther 
than  that  I  did  not  see  the  mansion ;  and  that  I  attribute  partly 
to  the  shortness  of  time,  and  partly  to  my  admiration  of  the  fine 
kitchen  gardeu  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  filled  with  first- 
rate  vegetables,  though  plenty  of  good  old-fashioned  flowers 
were  also  present  in  the  borders. 

Tlie  fruit  trees  seemed  in  capital  order,  though  not  bearing  in 
their  u«ual  style  this  season.  But  Cabbages  of  some  half-a- 
doien  kinds — some  of  them,  as  the  Bose,  a  Drumhead  variety, 
large  enough  to  fill  the  mouth  of  a  bushel  basket,  and  others 
vigorous  of  all  ages,  and  all  colours  and  hardness  and  softness 
of  heart,  to  suit  all  fancies  and  tastes.  Cauliflowers  strong  and 
in  different  states  for  succession.  Lettuces  like  large  Cabbages, 
orisp  and  sweet  as  a  Hazel  nut.  Celery  high-earthed-up  already 
on  the  13ih  of  September,  and  such  a  height,  too,  as  is  not  often 
■een  in  England.  Onions  in  plenty  drying ;  and  Peas  and  all 
sorts  of  Beans  in  abundance  showed  that  the  useful  was  not 
•acrificed  to  the  merely  beautiful  in  this  garden. 

What,  however,  chiefly  struck  our  attention  Traa  a  short  range 
of  houses  (vineries  chiefly),  which  were  just  rather  too  well 
■applied  with  fruit.  The  borders  of  these  vineries  had  open 
pipes  some  3  inches  or  4  inches  diameter,  standing  upright  some 
18  inches  above  the  soil  of  the  border,  communicating  with  a 
chamber  below  the  border,  and  that  chamber  connected  again 
with  openings  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  These  open 
pipes  were  in  two  rows— one  a  few  feet  from  the  front  glass,  and 
the  other  near  the  front  of  the  border,  the  pipes  standing  some- 
thing like  3  feet  from  each  other  in  the  row.  We  should  suppose 
that  such  a  border  was  covered  with  litter  before  forcing  was 
commenced,  and  tlmt  the  mouths  of  the  pipes  outside  and  inside 
might  be  regulated  according  to  the  weather.  Many  would  have 
liked  the  means  of  heating  that  chamber,  and  thus  obtained 
both  heated  and  moist  air  into  the  house.  There  was,  however, 
no  means  of  doing  so,  nor  yet  did  we  gather  from  Mr.  Scott  that 
he  had  any  particular  wish  tliat  it  should  be  so  heated.  S[e 
teemed,  however,  to  attach  great  importance  to  the  air  from  the 
outside  passing  directly  through  this  chamber,  and  thus  becoming 
mcdlowed  and  softened  before  it  entered  the  house.  We  cannot 
tay  what  the  general  effect  had  been  in  this  house,  as  most  of 
the  earlier  kinds  had  been  cut ;  but  one  Vine  of  the  Barbarossa 
beat  everything  as  to  weight  and  quantity  we  had  ever  seen  or 
heard  of.  The  Tine,  though  confined  to  oce  rafter,  did  not 
■eem  all  one  stem,  but  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  house  it  was 
a  wide  mass  of  bunches  almost  touching  each  other,  and  indi* 
vidually  each  bunch  nearly  as  long  as  the  arm  of  a  short  man. 
We  regret  now  that  we  dia  not  count  the  bunches  and  measure 
their  exact  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  shoulders.  Some  of  the 
best  were  colouring  well,  but  others  were  showing  signs  of 
distress,  and  Mr.  Scott  spoke  of  removing  some  of  the  smaller 
bunches.  Like  many  of  us,  he  was  a  little  over-covetous.  Had 
less  than  a  half  of  these  glorious  bunches  been  left  the  crop 
would  have  been  magnificent. 

We  cannot  say  we  have  done  much  with  this  Orape.  We  are 
convinced  it  needs  an  earlyish  house  and  as  much  heat  as  a  Muscat. 
We  have  pretty  well  removed  it  from  a  late  house,  as  we  find 
the  wood  did  not  quite  ripen  enough  to  insure  us  a  good  crop, 
and  yet  there  seems  no  certainty  even  in  this.  The  next  best 
regtdar  crop  we  have  seen  of  the  Barbarossa,  though  the  bunches 
were  small,  but  well  coloured,  was  in  a  small  greenhouse  at  the 
Cemetery  at  Luton,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Godfrey,  the  heat  to 
keep  out  frost  being  supplied  from  a  portable  iron  stove.  On 
making  inquiry  about  it  the  other  day,  we  found  the  Barbarossa 
had  been  taken  out,  because  though  it  firuited  fireely,  it  could 


not  be  ripened  time  enough  so  as  to  be  out  before  the  house  had 
to  be  crammed  with  bedding  plants. 

We  confess  that  notwithstanding  the  immense  crop,  and  the 
immense  bunches  of  this  Grape,  under  Mr.  Scott's  management, 
there  is  yet  so  much  said,  pro  and  con,  of  chambered  borders, 
heated  and  unheated,  that  we  feel  sure  that  an  account  of  Mr. 
Scott's  views  on  the  subject,  from  his  own  pen,  would  be  accept- 
able to  many  readers  besides  the  writer.  B.  Fish. 

Erbata.— At  the  end  of  PhoDnix  Park,  page  90,  state  that  in  the  flgnrc 
representing  the  cross  section  the  slopes  should  be  shown  sharp,  not 
rounded.  And  at  page  91,  showing  the  mode  of  training,  the  two  cross- 
sticks  should  be  seen  going  over  the  mouth  of  the  pot— in  fact,  that  gives 
them  steadiness. 


EOYAL  HOBTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

NOYBMBEB  12th. 

Flobal  Ck>MUiTTEE. — A  thorough  November  day,  in  which 
everything  looked  miserable,  dreary,  and  dirty,  with  an  atmo- 
sphere somewhere  facetiously  described  as  a  cross  between  a 
Scotch  mist  and  pea  soup,  in  which  colours  were  defiant  of 
all  attempts  to  define  them,  and  with  the  room  miserably  cold, 
formed  a  congeries  of  circumstances  not  over-favourable,  or  too 
lively  for  a  Committee  day.  I  suppose  the  acting  rulers  con- 
sidered that  the  ardour  of  the  Floral  Committee  was  sufficient 
to  warm  them ;  but  certes  a  fire  would ,  not  have  been  un- 
pleasant, however  delicate  the  compliment  may  have  been,  and 
yet  there  were  some  really  good  things  there,  and  several'  high 
awards  were  given. 

Mr.  Salter,  as  usual,  furnished  a  large  number  of  seedling 
Chrysanthemums,  both  of  the  large- flowering  sorts  and  Pom- 
pons. These  comprised  Duchess  of  Wellington  (Salter),  rosy  lilac, 
with  white  back  and  petals,  giving  the  flower  a  silvery  lilac  ap- 
pearance. Lord  Ranelagh,  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate,  light 
red  orange,  beautifally  incurved,  but  not  sufficiently  expanded, 
and  so  looked  flat.  Carissima  (Smith),  a  sweetly  delicate  flower, 
blush  white,  streaked  a  little  with  Ulac  at  the  back  of  the  petal, 
and  in  blooms  which  I  saw  afterwards  at  Hammersmith  most 
decidedly  so  :  this  was  also  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate,  and 
will  be  quite  a  lady's  flower.  General  Slade  (Smith),  an  immense 
flower,  beautifully  incurved,  colour  an  Indian  red,  tipped  with 
orange :  this  had  already  received  a  First-class  Certificate,  and 
fully  maintained  its  character.  'Sparkler,  a  very  beautiful 
medium-sized  flower,  red  chestnut  with  orange  tips,  incurved  ; 
very  fine  and  distinct :  this  received  a  Label  of  Commendation, 
and  will  form  a  most  desirable  variety,  its  habit  being  excellent. 
Lucinda  Pompon,  rose  and  lilac,  very  full,  will  be  better. 
Citronella  (Smith),  yellow  hybrid.  Acis  (Salter),  pale  sulphur ; 
fine,  free,  and  full,  and  its  habit  excellent.  Capella,  very  dark 
red  chestnut;  good  habit.  Medora.  Brazen  Mirror  (Pethes), 
like  Jonas.  Sylphide,  delicate  lilac,  tipped  blush.  Mr.  Salter 
also  sent  Astelea  Banksi,  a  curious-looking  variegated  plant  in 
flower.  Galeobdolon  luteum  maculata  alba,  Sanse?iera  camea, 
fol.  var.,  Japan,  the  true  names— formerly  known,  Mr.  Salter 
says,  as  Synopheopogon  jabumea!  and  a  species  of  Begonia 
from  Santa  Martha,  for  which  a  Label  of  dommendation  was 
awarded.  It  is  a  yery  large  green-leaved  variety,  with  a  smooth, 
shining  surface. 

Mr.  Bull  sent  Caladium  maoulatum.  Chrysanthemum  La 
Folic  (yellow),  Diamant  (blush),  and  Madame  Heine  (white}*, 
something  like  Mrs.  Turner,  but  with  the  white  more  pure  (a 
Label  of  Commendation  was  awarded  for  this),  and  Agave 
americana  elegantissima,  beautifully  variegated  with  white.  This 
received  a  First-class  Certificate, 

From  Mr.  Low,  of  Clapton,  came  Dendrobium  Lowii,  from 
Borneo,  a   very    beautiful  and  striking  variety,  of   a    lovely 

Srimrose,  with  a  fringe  of  red  hairs.    Tins  received  a  First-class 
Certificate,  and  adds  another  to  the  many  interesting  plants  in- 
troduced by  this  enterprising  firm. 

Mrs.  Redgrave  sent  nine  plants  of  Solanum  pseudo-capsicum, 
a  plant  much  U9ed  on  the  Continent  for  in-door  and  table 
decoration  in  winter,  when  its  bright  orange  red  berries  give  it 
an  interesting  appearance.  This  is  different  from  Solanum 
capsicastrum,  the  latter  being  more  dwar^  and  with  broader 
leaves. 

Dr.  Neligan,  of  Dublin,  a  first-rate  florist  and  enthusiastic 
cultivator,  »ent  through  Messrs.  Dickson,  Hogg,  &  Robertson,  of 
DubUn,  some  blooms  of  a  sport  from  Cedo  SuUi  Pompon,  of  a 
Ulac  colour,  and  which  he  proposed  to  call  Lilac  Cedo  Nulli. 
The  blooms  were  hardly  in  a  fit  state  to  judge. 
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Mr.  Veitoh,  of  Chelsea,  sent  GKaptopbjUmn  TerticoW,  « 
stove  plant  from  India,  with  blotch  in  centre  of  pet«l.  Por  this 
a  Label  of  Commendation  was  awarded.  Also,  Stenogaster  con- 
oianum,  a  <meiou8*looltii)g  Lobelivi-like  flowjer,  very  smftU  (for 
stoYe),  lilac  tips  to  petals,  and  with  the  throat  spotted.  Xbis 
bad  received  at  the  June  Show  a  Second  Prize,  it  w»fi  now 
awarded  a  First-clsas  Certificate,  and  wi^s  stated  to  have  h«en  in 
bloom  since  May.  It  waa  quite  a  gem  for  ladies,  and  would  do 
admirably  for  Miss  Milling's  new  cases  in  the  front.  The  same 
gentleman  a)iK)  sent  ^IsophiJa  contaminans,  a  species  of  tree 
Fern  irom  Manilla.  For  Uus  a  Firdt-olass  Certificate  %as 
awarded.  Also,  three  pairs  of  the  beautiful  little  Sonerila  mar- 
garitacea,  splendens,  and  superba.  For  these  a  Special  Certificate 
was  awarded ;  and  some  plants  of  the  Wigandia  caraccasana, 
noticed  by  ^ne  some  time  l^ack  as  so  much  used  in  Paris  at 
present. 

Mr.  Standish,  of  Bagshot,  aeikt  two  first-class  Fern^,  Wood- 
wardia  ori^tah^,  imd  liomaria  elongata,  t^je  fprm^r  l^^ying 
fr(Mi4B  4  £!&et  in  heiglit,  wliich  when  young  ^o  of  a  beautiful 
rofe  puUl  colour,  supposed  to  be  hardy  ;  also  Lomaria  ^Iqugatf^ 
a  very  dark-fbiiaged  rafiety,  known  to  be  perfecUy  V/W^y*  Poj^ 
these  First-class  Certifica^s  if  ere  justly  awarded. 

Mi^Mn.  Onbocn  ^  9on,  of  Fulham,  contrih^ted  i|n  Ancsctp* 
o^gUos;  ^d,  finally,  Mr.  Rosher,  o^  Hegent's  Park,  yery  .kindly 
seat  a  nice  plant  of  £m;?^a];id  am9;^niqi,  a  beauJtiful  snpw  whi^ 
flOFer.  mentioned  by  »e  as  s«^n  at  T^hibaut  ^  Ketej/eer*a,  ^t 
P^ris,  ^d  wl^h  he  kindly  brought  in  order  to  ^ive  persons  ^p. 
0]^portunity  of  feeing  it.  He  iises  it  largely,  ai>d  grows  it  very 
8ucc*eP8fullv,  having  it  in  bloom  for  six  months  jn  tlie  year. — 
»„  JOeaL  ' 

i'jRuiT  CiMoaTTW.— A  Mciiing  pf  the  Fi:uit  Comm^'fet^e  jpfas 
held  pn  Tueadny,  Idovember  12th,  J.  3.  Uaig^  Fsq.,  in  the  cl^air. 
A  collection  of  Muscat  Grapes  was  exhibited  frpm  Mr.  J). 
TiMXmson,  Archecfield  Oar^onn,  ne^r  Drem,  K.B.  They  con- 
siAted  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria.,  Tyiisina^T?  iluscat.  Bowood 
VuincAt,  and  an  /early  variety  of  Jli^uscat,  which  ia8Uf)po8ied  to  be 
4M^ipct  from  jmy  oUier  in  cultivaUop.  This  exhibition  w.as 
nk»4fi  At  ikfi  request  of  the  Commiuee,  who  desired  to  see  t^W 
ihftee  varieties  grown  in  the  sam«  hpA>*e,  and  nn^er  (he  same 
ci^;ai^!^t(Mices,  and  to  ascertain  wherein,  the  Early  Muscat  difieced 
ftonirall  tghe  others.  The  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Tyn,i;iingb^ 
^fvso^t.w^relong,  ^poring  bunches,  lopseJy  set,  and  t]ie  benics 
"^rfsre  quite  plump,  «^d  of  a  greeni^h-yeUow  colour.  Bowpod 
ivaM  short-,  thiok^jiet  bunch,  and  the  berries  were  much  more 
advanced  in  ripeness,  an^  had  begun  to  shrivel  and  change  to 
t^  brown  raisin  colour ;  but  the  Karly  Muficut  was  completely 
i^vivfllled,  hvkd  lost  entirely  its  yellow  colour,  (vnd  had  become 
par/ectly  brown  apd  raisin.-like.  The  flavour  was  particularly 
rich,  and  the  aweetn^  was  much  greater  than  in  any  of  tlu) 
QthecB.  In  jthe  opinicm  of  the  Committee  this  is  a  ^t-v^ite 
Ox»pe,  and  deserves  to  be  intcodi'ccd  into  culiiration. 

J4r.  Thomas  Siry,  Uenhury  Hill,  We«tbury-on-Trym,  sent  a 
to^ch  of  Barbarosss,  and  ol  Mu«>rat  Jl^mbwrgh.  Tlw  Irftter  W4fl 
a  very  oraditable  bunch,  large,  and  well  s«t,  an<^  the  Qavour  w^s 
rich  m^d  exceU«ii4t,  but  the  I^Iu^oM  aron^a  tya^  i^t  so  powvcful 
«a  usual. 

tMr.  MclvUle,  nf  Dalmeny  Park,  near  Edinburgh*  agi^n  sub- 
mitted a  small  bunch  of  his  seedling  Grape,  Cbatnpion  ^4l;n- 
bvrgh  Muscat.  Yhe  berries  were  now  much  better  poloMred 
than  on  the  previous  occasion  when  the  fruit  was  exhibited,  and 
were  of  a  uniform  and  even  dull  red  or  foxy  colour.  Xhe  flesh 
was  firm,  very  richly  fli^voured,  and  with  a  fine  Mascot  arowa. 
This  was  highly  approved  by  the  Coniipnittee- 

Mr.  William  Masters,  Nurseryman,  Cantarbury,  sent, a  sced- 
lii^g  kitchen  ApplCM^d  Mr.  Bull  of  Chelsea,  a  aeedling  dessert 
Apple,  but  neither  of  theni  was  cQn«id<?r<?d  worthy  of  being 
added  to  exisjting  sorts. 

Kdward  Godson,  Esq.,  Heckington,  near  Sljcaford,  sent  a  dish 
of  Knight's  Monarch  Pear,  but  th«y  !^or*j  as  yet  unripe,  and 
appeared  as  it  they  bad  been  g»tl)pred  too  early,  as  th<;y  had 
l^rtfady  hepun  to  slirivel. 

Capt.  Tyrtll,  of  Ealing,  sent  three  dislies  of  Apples  wiOioui 
name.  One  of  thoiu  was  a  fine  Pearmain-shaped  fruit  richly 
coloured  yrith  bright  crimson  stripes,  and  wijth  a  bloom  over  the 
base.  There  septus  little  doubt  but  it  is  Northern  Spy.  The 
Otlwra  were  unknown. 

Mr.  Dowden  agajn  exhibited  the  defsart  Apple  wliii^h  w,as 
shown  ^t  hst  meeeting  under  the  n^me  of  Long  Npse,  from 
PorfeUhire.  It  is  a  small,  conical  fiiuit,  with  a  yellow  grouufi 
colour,  end  considerably  russetted.    Xhe  flavour  had  .^uufh  im- 


proved Ifj  J(e^^g,  and  the  Co^sunittee  vcre  of  p^ii^iop  thagt  it  jp 
an  9KceU^  d^s^ert  Apple. 

J^r.  Willinm  Pa^l,  of  Cheshunt,  sent  an  intcrcfiting  cqII^c^ 
of  ve|;e^al^le4,  amongst  which  were  several  varieti(^  of  thoae 
b^ujt^nlly-jifi^jegated  Curled  i^ales,  which  sec^n  to  l;>e  coiping  sc 
niuch  intio  yog^e,  and  which  may  very  well  ^erve  not  oiftyM 
cujina^  pjUnts,  but  as  "  flpe-foliaged  plant^s  '*  for  the  dfi^onition 
of  pjcj^ure  gro.wnds  during  the  drei^y  months  of  winter.  Thezip 
wei^e  also  ip.  the  collection  root^  of  Chssrophyllum  bulbqs!i^ 
about  v^hich  it  is  now  en()cav  cured  to  get  up  ia  aensation  a^ 
beipg  a  aul^BJ^jtut^  (f^  the  PotaJ:o.  The  roots  w,eceai)out  2^  inchef 
|oi?g,  4p4  Wire  abput  the^ixe  %nd  shape  of  the  small  Dutch  Horii 
Carrot.  Qlf^vy*  Wih^  Wfi^g^  V^^  *cre  will  they  projF  ?  The 
Brussels  Sprouts  in  the  same  collection  were  v^ry  fine,  as  yfen 
alfo  M^  {9ff4i»  Sp^V^  Oni9fm,  axyi  m  Ji»aiei}fe  ^jfget^bls 
Jlj(^apr9w^9i|4ed.frpicp  v^lheijt  ImproXftcL 

Mp8fjff.l^pwn^,  Laird,  ALaing,  pf  EdinhuTfib.  an/i  Sy<jl^bjni, 
a^nt  .S9me  ^i^rnjou^  Le^ks^  called  Henry *s  Prize  JL^ee^.  Thej 
ought  U>  lifi  ^led  thjB  Trnneheon  Leek.  Tl\ey  were  %e^ 
b)fmcih^d,tp  the  l^t^n^  pf  ,10  inc^s  or  12  inchef,  an^  ^  a 
gxi^  ^4^1^^  .^Pft  W  o^'^  y^mtj  jf e  have  ap^. 


ALTfiaATIOiNS  IN  AN  OLD  ICE-HOUSE. 

I  PBO^i;  altering  my  ice-house  (which  at  present  keeps  Uts 
ice  Tcry  badly)  in  conformity  with  the  plan  described  in  your 
Journal  of  STovembe^r  i&tb  ;  but  t  wrish  first  to  ask  a  question 
or  two. 

Mit^  is  a  ^rge  ice-house ;  and.  Mice  that  named  by  Mr. 
Beaton,  has  a  passage  leading  into  the  side  of  the  vaulted  dome. 
This  passage fias  an  outer  door  and  two  inner  doors;  but  the 
dome  is  pc^ecHy  air- tight  at  the  top.  I  propose  removing  the 
two  inner  ^oors  and  placing  a  six-ineh  common  tin  ventilator 
in  the  outer  one.  Will  this  be  sufficient  as  regards  the  door? 
zn^'  ^U  a  four-inch  iron  pipe  let  in  through  the  centre  of  tiM 
dome,  with  »  kind  of  umhrslh  cap  pver  it.,  be  suffident  for  tbs 
top  ?     If  not,  how  large  would  you  advise  ? 

The  ice-house  is  covered  with  a  mound  of  earth,  and  Imi 
shrnbs  growing  over  it :  therefore  a  mere  hole  into  the  dome 
would  mIow  01  dead  leaves,  &c.,  as  well  as  any  animal  goinf 
down  it.  I  have  hitherto  had  straw  placed  round  the  sides  of 
the  wel^ ;  f his  I  propose  to  discontinue,  as  Mr.  Beaton  diraets, 
and  mcK^y  ^o  cover  the  ice  with  it  about  a  foot  thiekonthe 

top.— A  ^UB^BIBSB. 

['Hi^se.iM'e. exactly  the  Aerations  I  shpuld  recommend;  but 
I  .^ould  put  a  six- inch-bore  glased  earthen,  pipe,  or  pipes,  in  the 
dpQf»e,  Jiv^oA  of  ^ojx  ones,  a^d  I  would  l]iaTe,a  b^nt  pipe  #t  tl*e 
tpp— ,01;  oj^e  bending  t?ro  ^aya^.^hich  wou^d  be  better  amoM 
ahru))a  ^han  ^n  umbi  ella  cpver.  4^»o,  as  the  house  mound  js 
cove^^  with  shrub^,  try  one-half  of  it  ^ith  etra^  down  ths 
side,  by  ,Vfty  pf  ej^perimcnt,  and  note  how:  the  ^ce  gn  the  strawe^ 
ai^e  ^x^u;:^4  compared  with  that  against  thLe  bf^re.  vtalls,  and  li^t 
t^  l^pow.  iW,  result,— D.  ^MXON,] 


GLADIOLI. 


Yon  WQidd  confer  a  favour  by  giving  a  list  of  the  caiiy  and 
al'^o  Atropg-blooming  Gladioli ;  the  Gladiolus  being  a  plant  that 
blooms  St  ^u<i'h  yaried  periods  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
six  or  f^jght  blooms  or  spikes  in  a  spaall  cpUect^on  at  the  same 
time. 

During  ^e  late  summer  such  varieties  as  Pon  Juan,  Moi^ 
Blouet,  Caniiri,  Jai. ire,  Pallas,  Brenchl^yensis,  and  Fanny  Rouget 
.bloomed  t)ie  earliest  (August  20th,  the  above  yi^ere  exhibit-^, 
and  I  h^ye  had  blooms,  not  more  than  one  or  two.  at  the  same 
time,  up  to  ,the  present  d«»te.  This  morning,  November  4th,  I 
cut  a  splendid  spike  ot  Adonis,  and  have  several  more  to  bloom. 

Tba  Gladiolus,  like  the  Tulip,  ^eems  to  enjoy  the  soil  ^nd 
atmo^herp  pf  the  north,  and  for  this  reason  has  become  a  great 
favourite  f^d  much  admired. — J.  BLAOKLOfQE,  St^nderland, 

[The,  flood  of  i^w  Gladioluses,  {^^  the  rapid  di^pp^fMnn^ 
of  the^  ojld  kinds,  ren<^(8r  such  a  lUt  as  you  want  very  uncertiun. 
We  h^ve,.op/)4uU/?d  the  head«  of  the  Gladioli  fancy,  and  th^t  In 
their  ye^icjt.  But  Mr.  ^t^ndish,  the  Iftifg^^  raiser  ,of  them 
whg^  wo,  ^tVot^i  ))•«  PROiviped  to  wet  apart  a  piec^  of  groim^ 
next  yj^anon  pvrpQACtp  proye  the  §a,rliest,  the  middle  seaiBO% 
and  the  .^t#rfiowe)PMig  on^s  £or  the  nee  of  his  own  cuatooi^ 
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CON8TBU0TION  OF  A  PIT. 

tel  Mreltd  aftiolet  m  yottr  Journal  n|)otr  pHli  «nd  trewi- 
Itotttfes  hUre  enabldd  iiM»  to  baiM  the  fbKowin^  pit,  of  whidh  I 
g^ron  the  p^Hiemho-B  ftjr  yoor  eritibi»iii,  and  alflb  fb»»  the 
>toiM»  of  7«l»%abe0i1bcnh^  thotdd  ytm  Mok  it  of  sny  MiNried  to 
them. 
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tt  atands  wHh  ita  ^Ai  fironthig  e&lt  a(nd  West;  a^-YHh  ptti&dh 
^uld  not  admit  of  ita  beiHg  plao^,  a«  you"prefAr,  wHh  itk'etodti 
nOrth  and  aoitfli.  It  iv  22  feet  long  and  10  f^'  #idaj  ittfide 
ntManre,  and  8  i^  4  Toohea  high  «o  the  Yldge«4AMu^. 

Ife  has  hoDb^rnhie^hrth  wiilla  4  f^  hSgh^  2  IWt  a  4dchito*  hthig 
s#^  b(jk>«r'^e  grottnd  1^0^  &x^d  thb  boMoovia  waS  dviiiiad  by 
aii^w  of  ootflM  aiwwa,  with  iwtaHer one»at  tom*  and  ^a  drain 
liMla  «iMiy>MW  ^wftlerl^Al  ffliij  poraolate  dawti  th*<  onlMdd  <»f  the 

"  I  itetov^tbeviv&oa- aa'ako  tko  iv*a*e  w«t«r  &OI1  tha  fl«K>f< 


Upfon  the  walk  ia  pkoed  a  frame  5|  feet  by  2|  feet,  in  whiek 
saAhea  are  hung  containing  1  foot  of  glaaa  opening  ontwardi. 
The  lower  pari  of  thia  frame  forma  the  wall-pltfkes  and  the  uppeir 
the  {date  for  the  rafWs,  2^  feet  by  li  foot,  and  6  fiwt  4  inehee 
long.  The  ridge>board  ia  single^  hot  Inm  an  opening  on  each 
side  of  it  4  inohea  wide,  formed  by  ihid  rafkera  not  batog  glaied 
there,  attd  ooTored  with  a  six-inch  flap  opetfing'  by  a  pufiiy 
inaide,  which  flaf^  shuts  down  npon  the  raftera  and  upon  a  metil 
bar  inaerted  between  each,  and  haWng  a  flange  to  reoe^e  tbv 
glaaa,  similar  to  the  metid  bars  now  oflen  used  for  aash  wiadowfe 
niBtead  of  wood  onea. 

The  earas-boaid  for  reeeiiring  the  lowsr  pa^  of  ike  glaaaid 

5  ^t  by  Ik  Toot,  and  underneath  is  a- trough  for  the  rain  water^ 
emp^ng  into  a  slate  tank  in  the  honae^  hating  an  orerftow  into 
the  drain  before  alluded  to. 

The  pit  ia  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  wall  of  brial:<*on<^go 
csrried  up  aa  hi^  aa  the  outer  widla,  and  with  glaaa  for  the 
remainder^  wit)i  a  door  half  of  giaaJs*  Bere  there  is  a  Inrgar 
rafter,  as  well,  ateo^  m  at  tht  ttro  ends,  3  fbet  i^y  2^  fset.  In 
each  diTisioti  are  six  "isariiea,  three  on  eaoh  side^  adl  ox>Mng  on^ 
warda.  I'he  docH*  ia  at  the  west 'end,  adid  orer  it  there  ik  a 
window  opening  ouiwflfrds. 

It  ia  heated  by  a  floe  made  of  two  fafcidn  on  edge  set  on  foot' 
payeiBBntS,  and  covered  with  similar  onea,  aAd  standing  about 
18  inchee  from  groond  lev^.  The  fomace  ia  inside  the  wmb 
end,  but  fed  from  witliout.  It  is  Iduiohea  long,  With  a  dead 
plate  in  front  of  tha  bars  6  inohse  wide^*  threa  brieki  on  bad 
de9p  and  14  inohea  wide.  The  fm-naoe»door  with  a  deiid  pluAe 
in  front,  and  1^  in«4i  from  the  eulier  okie,  and  the  aah^ptt  doov- 
with  a  regulator.  The  flue  rises  16  inohea'  hi  a  gentle  slope  from 
the  fumaoe-bars  to  the  bottom  oi  the  floe^  and  rons  aloDg>  ihA 
front,  east  end-,  and  north  WaUa,  1  foot  from  the  fronts  and 

6  inchi^  from  the  others,  having  a  rne  of  9  inches  hi  ita  iHiola 
length  to  its  entranOe  in  the  chimney,  where  tharto  is  a  dampei^ 
Thw  flae  drawa  admhrably.  I  hm^  had  a  stage  with  three  tHef^ 
Ynade  of  aplices  aa  doscribod  in  the  Kimpkon  Hoo  Hoose, 
YoL  XX.,  page  66,  for  the  back  or  north  sidea  of  t^e  pit,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  rooih  for  a  shelf  suspended  fr<»n  each  aide  of 
the  roof  over  the  path.  The  vpaee  for  stages  ia  3  feet  4 iooiiM 
OB  each  side,  and  for  path  the  same  widtk, 

Would  yon  adyise  these  slagds  to  be  oorerad  with  sand  or 
pebbles  in  the- smnmcir  ?  aa  if  sa>  by  then  insertibg.  an  extra 
sp|io»  betweta  the  othe^  the  Saad  vrould  bO  retained^ 

Round  the  fumaoe  ahbiit  2  inches  froili  the  fire-bricks  is  a 
wal^  which  is  carried  up  about  6  inehes  abore  the  top  of  tbft 
fmmaoe^  and  with  a  atone  oTer  it,  forms  a  hot-air  chamber  3  fest 
square,  upon  wliieh  I  can  pktse  saikl  and  «  haad-^light^  aflbroKtig 
aatriking-bed  for  ooltingti. 

My  o^ect  ia  having  a  division  in  the -pit  was  to  hato  beddings 
l^ants  in  one  part,  and  mOiv  tender  plants  in  the  other);  b«t 
ttnfortunate^  I  was  obliged  to  haire  theentraneoat  the  west  end^ 
and  the  fnmaee  tieiere^  and  thia  is  the  hottest  part  of  the  flue^ 
and  hare  I  get  there  heat  than  is  requisite  ibr  the. bedding pkaita^ 
the' flue  on  the  north  side  being  neiarly  sufficient* 

Kowf  I  want  youradtioe  aa  to  die  bestpian  of  using tMk 
part  of  the  flue.  After  reading  Mr.  Beaton*s  article  in  y«our 
la»»^>$onaber»  it  OecafrTed  to  me,  that  if  I  stirronnded  the  wbMe 
of  th»  flue  trO^  ^^  veck  of  the  fnmaeo,  by  continuing  the  wall' 
now  rotfnd  the  fteTifcCf^  *>i^ck  on  edge,  slong  the  front  of  tha 
flue  up  to  the  wall  forming  tixS  division,  and  theh  covered  it  aa 
Mr.  Beaton  does,  I  should  have  a  lengih  pf  bottom  heat  which 
would  be  useful  for  netting  Koses  and  spring  bulbs  iipc^ :  and  by 
having  a  slide  in  the  chamber  so  formed,  I  oould  admit  hot  air  into 
the  pit  if  wanted ;  and  cm  Che  contrary,  by  having  a  slide  in  the 
olitside  wall,  could  admit  oolB  air  if  the  chamber  was  too  hot. 
With  this  plan  would  there  be  ti^  heat  enough  for  the  things- 
having  the  bottom  heat  P  As  the  other  port  of  the  pit  would  'be 
the  warmest,  th^  plants  in  the  boCtotti  heat  after  beibg  Btarf«^ 
cohid  «J  rsmoVM  therv,  awHnienr  I  wssTlot  fbroing  ainything, 
the  oatstde  slide  and  a  deeper  covering  of  earth  wtHud  keep 
dewn  tha  hsat  in  the  ftrst  or  cool  division.  Would  yon  say  ff 
jou  think  my  suggested  mode  of  appropriating  this  pi^  of  the 
flue  ia  feasible  ?  On  ttke  op|M}site  side  1  send  you  aeketdi  of  the 
ground  plan  and  west-Mid  eWvatton  of  the  pit. — O.  D.  DahtxbB/ 

P.8. — I  have  not  made  any  provision  for  letting  cold  air  into 
the  chamber  exct^t  to  cool  it,  as  I  do  not  want  a  circulation  of 
hot  air  into  the  house ;  but  I  cocrld  easily  admit  cc^dair  by  tdking 
out  a  part  of  the  brick  outside  by  the  fumaoe-doi^r. 

[I  am  sorrj  that  the  aliaw#r  about  cold  pits  was  sent  off 
twa  difs  before  this  letter  irom  Mr.  Babvers  came.    I  cetdd 
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hardly  find  fault  with  it,  as  he  seems  to  haye  carried  out  what  I 
haye  so  often  recommended  ;  but,  haying  described  the  minutifie 
80  often,  perhaps  I  have  not  been  minute  enough  as  to 
building,  &o,  and  his  letter  to  a  person  who  does  not  wish  to  go 
back  to  other  volumes  will  give  him  all  he  needs.  The  flap  for 
back  air  wiU  do  very  well,  but  if  ghised  it  will  look  neater.  The 
mode  of  heating  by  flue  is  also  the  same  as  mentioned  the  other 
day,  where  it  would  not  be  convenient  to  get  down  for  a  stoke- 
hole—that is,  taking  it  round  the  sides  and  the  farther  end.  Q  he 
plan  shown  of  a  flue  in  the  middle  is  meant  to  be  applicable 
only  to  a  house  for  bedding  plants  j  and  knowing  that  the  one 
stout  flue  would  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  the  want  of  it  on 
either  side  would  permit  of  many  things  being  kept  below  the 
flower-stands  without  being  prematurely  excited  into  growth. 
If  we  took  a  flue  all  round  we  should  build  it  on  the  firm  or 
concreted  ground,  and  not  raise  it  from  it,  as  that  adds  greatly 
to  the  expense.  We  think  the  graduated  stage  on  the  north 
side  will  be  too  low  if  there  is  to  be  a  level  platform  on  the  south 
side  as  high  as  the  glass  j  it  would  be  a  different  thing  if  there 
was  a  simiUr  stage  on  the  south  side,  as  at  Kimpton  Hoo. 

There  is  less  gained  by  having  the  furnace  inside  the  house 
than  is  generally  imagined  ;  the  heat  will  be  sure  to  go  forward, 
and  a  yard  or  so  immediately  over  the  furnace  and  plate  will  be 
cooler  than  a  yard  farther  on.  However,  we  prefer  having  a 
pbce  to  light  the  fire  outside  unless  a  house  is  large  enough  to 
permit  a  small  place  to  be  shut  off  to  keep  all  the  dust  there,  and 
enable  a  fire  to  be  lighted  comfortably  on  a  dark  wet  night. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  how  a  space  round  a  flue  may  be 
turned  into  a  hotbed,  and  it  is  a  great  gratification  to  us  that 
whenever  our  friend  Mr.  Beaton  takes  up  a  subject,  he  not  only 
tbrows  light  upon  it,  but  imbues  other  people  with  a  portion  of 
his  own  enthusiasm.  After  thinking  the  matter  over  for  ten 
minutes,  we  think  there  are  two  best  ways  which  you  may  adopt 
for  keeping  bedding  plants  and  having  a  forcing-pit  in  the  same 
division.  The  first  plan  would  be  to  shut  oflP  the  front  part 
with  a  division  of  sliding  sashes,  as  mentioned  in  answers  to 
"  N,'*  page  71,  paragraph  10.  The  second  and  best  would  be  to 
have  that  front  part  made  into  a  pit,  by  taking  a  wall  up  at  the 
pathway,  either  high  enough  to  put  sashes  on  it,  and  on  a  rest 
at  the  front  wall  j  or  just  low  enough  to  enable  you  to  place  a 
wooden  box  on  it  supplied  with  small  sashes.  This  would  be 
better  than  having  hand-lights,  though  if  you  liked,  the  roof 
of  your  box  might  be  ridged  instead  of  flat  or  sloping  j  the 
front  being  fixed,  and  the  back  moveable  for  air  and  work.  If 
any  of  these  should  be  decided  on,  we  would  make  the  flue 
wider  and  stronger  there,  and  then  make  open  dry  flues  from  it 
to  the  front  wall,  and  the  wall  at  the  path  with  brickbats  and 
clinkers,  and  raise  with  rough  stones  6  inches  above  the  flue. 
You  can  either  pour  moisture  among  these  stones  for  bottom  or 
top  moistures,  or  you  can  have  a  slide  as  you  propose,  and  have 
an  evaporating-pan,  as  Mr.  Beaton  proposes ;  and  by  means  of 
an  open  funnel  or  two  inside  you  can  let  up  dry  heat  and  moist 
heat  as  you  wish.  With  such  a  contrivance,  and  a  covering- 
say  of  woollen  cloth,  and  calico  underneath  to  throw  over  the 
glass  on  a  cold  night,  you  could  easily  keep  such  a  place  at  from 
60  to  70° ;  whilst  by  the  admission  of  air  you  could  have  your 
bedding  plants  at  40**.  I  forgot  to  say  that  the  rough  stoses 
should  be  covered  with  clean  gravel,  and  then  with  sand  'but 
if  you  could  get  such  a  thing  a  little  tan  wouid  be  excellent  for 
settmg  your  pots  on  or  in. — B.  ^isa.] 


some  size  water,  ju^t  as  much  size  being  in  the  water  as  will 
make  it  feel  sticky  between  the  fingers.  Heat  it  to  140^,  and 
immerse  the  whole  of  the  head  of  the  plant  in  it.  Then  take  it 
out  and  leave  it  in  a  shady  place  for  three  or  four  days,  then 
shake  it  well,  and  wash  thoroughly  with  warm  water.  Eeep  i 
cloth  over  the  pot.] 


DESTROYING  THEIPS. 
I  HAVE  some  Azaleas  infeste-i  with  thrips,  and  have  fumigated 
them  with  tobacco  paper  until  I  nearly  killed  the  plants,  the 
leaves  appearing  as  if  burnt:  I  have  syringed  them  with  a 
mixture  of  sulphur,  soft  soap,  and  tobacco  water,  and,  lastly, 
have  immersed  ihem  in  £  tub  of  tcbsccc  T7at£r,  allowing  ihem  to 
remain  quite  under  water  two  hours,  and  after  all  these  appli- 
ances the  thrips  are  still  alive.     What  more  can  I  do? 

YOUKO'UN. 

[We  hope  you  kept  the  pots  and  the  soil  out  of  the  tub,  or 
we  would  not  give  much  for  the  plants.  Yours  is  one  instance 
out  of  many  of  the  more  than  nine  stitches  being  required 

'^  vu"?  ^^^^^  **"®  ^^^^^  ^'«  ■*^®<^  »^  ^e  bother.  You 
very  likely  kUled  every  thrips  alive;  but  as  you  did  not,  and 
oould  not,  weU  scrub  every  ^art  of  stems  and  leaves,  you 
left  myriads  of  eggs  ready  to  be  hatched  under  fiivourable  cir- 
oamstance^    If  the  pUmts  are  stiU  likely  to  Uve  we  would  get 


THE  IN-DOOE  PLANT  CASE.— No.  2. 
{Continued  fiom  page  131.) 
I  FBOCBBD  to-day  to  give  a  minute  detail  of  the  proper 
management  of  one  of  these  eases  when  it  is  wished  to 
keep  it  at  stove  temperature,  that  temperature  varying 
in  summer  from  86°  to  66°,  and  in  the  winter  from  66*  or 
70°  to  66**.  I  do  not  myself  often  have  the  temperature 
much  higher,  though  one  sight  when  the  room  tempera- 
ture was  below  freezing  in  the  place  where  one  stood,  I 
raised  the  heat  at  eight  f.m  to  90**,  and  found  it  at  nine 
next  morning  to  be  66**.  This  was,  of  course,  much  too 
ffreat  a  heat  to  use,  but  I  just  wanted  to  see  what  could 
be  done  if  necessary. 

The  principle,  as  far  as  I  had  a  principle,  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  cases  was  to  heat  so  large  a  body,  and 
to  economise  so  carefully  the  already  heated  air  as  to 
render  the  escape  of  heat,  which  had  been  once  attained, 
a  very  slow  proceeding.  At  the  same  time,  working  in 
80  small  a  compass,  the  roots  of  the  plants  were  exposed 
to  too  great  heat  unless  well  protected  by  a  thick  layer 
of  sand,  this  sand  was,  therefore,  made  to  serve  two 
purposes — protecting  the  roots  and  retaining  heat.  My 
usual  plan  has  been  to  fill  the  plant  case  with  hot  water 
to  the  amount  required  very  early  each  morning,  and 
then  as  soon  as  the  water  became  very  nearly  cold  to 
refill  again.  This  refilling,  if  done  rather  late,  maintains 
the  temperature  of  the  case  at  a  good  degree  for  a  longer 
time  than  the  first  does,  as  it  has  the  advantage  of  finding 
the  case  quite  warm.  And  here  lies  the  chief  variation 
for  the  coldest  weather — by  giying  a  little  fresh  heat 
half-way  through  the  day,  we  maintain  the  day  tempe- 
rature at  a  higher  degree,  which  is  always  proper;  and 
are  able  at  the  same  time  to  delay  the  night-filling  till 
as  late  as  nine  or  even  ten  o'clock. 

I  have  also  made  great  variations  in  the  quantity  of 
hot  water  used.  A  single  water-can  full  put  in  in  the 
early  morning  and  late  eyening  is  all  I  allow  at  the  pre- 
sent season  for  a  warm  greenhouse  temperature.  Sat 
the  sunshine,  when  there  is  any,  brings  up  the  heat 
immensely,  so  as  often  to  render  the  night- filling  unneces- 
sary, except  for  giving  air ;  and  when  tiiere  is  no  sun- 
shine it  must  be  remembered  that  the  heat  ought  to  be 
lowered.  So  much,  then,  for  actual  heat  given  for  heat's 
sake. 

We  now  approach  the  question  of  air-giving;  and 
when  a  certain  temperature  much  above  that  of  the  room 
is  required,  it  is  evident  that  a  greater  degree  of  heat 
will  be  needed  to  make  up  for  and  supply,  the  absolute 
waste,  caused  by  the  equalisation  of  temperature  con- 
stantly going  on. 

On  many  occasions,  as  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  alone 
would  tend  to  raise  the  temperature  to  a  sufBoient  height, 
the  hot  water  may  be  given  only  as  a  means  of  supplying 
air,— keeping  the  whole  of  the  front  panel  out  entirely, 
and  only  closing  it  soon  enough  to  retain  a  degree  of  the 
warm  moist  atmosphere  with  which  the  case  gets  filled. 

It  need  not  be  feared  on  these  occasions  that  the  air 
will  become  too  dry.  The  entire  shelter  afforded  on  three 
sides,  as  well  as  at  the  top,  will  suffice  to  prevent  this 
happening.  When  a  whole  panel  is  thus  removed,  I 
thmk  it  should  be  the  front  one — not  the  top.  Though 
when  only  a  little  air  is  left  on  I  have  found  it  very 
desirable  that  this  should  be  at  the  top,  raising  the  edge 
a  little  b^  the  pin  provided.  And  it  is  an  unqualified 
certainty  in  the  management  of  these  cases  that  the  more 
air  that  can  be  given  at  one  side  or  at  the  top  (never  in 
two  places  togeuier)  without  reduomg  the  heat  below 
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what  IB  absolutely  necessary,  the  healthier,  and  the  better, 
and  the  more  luxuriant  will  the  plants  be  in  their  growth. 

I  very  often  myself,  after  keeping  the  front  panel 
entirely  out  all  day,  leave  the  pin  up  to  its  full  extent, 
at  night,  when  it  is  put  in;  but  numerous  modifica- 
tions of  these  plans  must  be  tried,  no  doubt,  the  circum- 
stances varying  as  much  as  the  wehther  and  the  kinds 
of  plants. 

When  the  case  is  covered  at  night,  as  it  should  always  be 
in  cold  weather,  with  a  thick  woollen  covering,  the  air  may 
still  be  left  on  below  it.  Any  arrangement  also  by  which 
a  slight  stratum  of  air  is  left  between  the  woollen  cover 
and  the  case  is  useful  ;*  the  atmospheric  air  being,  as  all 
the  readers  of  this  Journal  must  be  well  aware,  a  remark^ 
ably  good  nonconducting  body.  The  thing  is  so  essential 
that  I  must  once  more  repeat  that,  whether  by  day  or 
night,  whether  in  hot  weather  or  cold,  the  more  air  that 
can  be  given  consistently  with  maintaining  the  degree  of 
heat  and  moisture  requisite  for  the  plants  the  better 
assuredly  they  will  grow  and  thrive.  A  small  thermo- 
meter hung  up  to  face  the  glass  about  the  middle  of  the 
case  will  give  information  as  to  the  heat,  without  its 
being  necessary  to  take  out  or  unclose  the  glass, — which 
taking  out  the  glass  is  sometimes  most  undesirable,  as, 
for  instance,  on  a  very  cold  winter's  night,  when  the 
warm  air  within  has  to  be  preserved  most  carefully. 

The  moisture  is  not  by  any  means  a  difficulty ;  the  sand 
being  kept  just  not  dry,  it  is  impossible  to  have  warmth, 
especially  from  the  bottom  of  the  case,  without  some 
vapour  rising. 

Even  when  the  case  is  open  at  the  side  there  is  gene- 
rally enou((h  moistness  remaining  in  the  air,  as  in  a  place 
«o  entirely  confined  and  shelter^  there  is  no  rapid  cir- 
culation. The  only  precaution  necessary  is  not  to  open 
the  side  of  the  case  standing  next  to  and  immediately  in 
front  of  an  open  window  on  a  hot,  much  less  on  a  breezy 
day.  At  all  times,  indeed,  it  is  a  thing  as  well  avoided, 
and  for  residents  in  London,  Brighton,  Edinburgh,  Glas- 

fow,  Leeds,  or  Birmingham,  who  may  use  these  cases, 
eeping  the  open  side  away  from  the  open  window  will 
be  always  preferable.  I  name  these  towns  because  I 
know  each  to  be  noted  for  the  love  of  flowers  that 
reigns  there,  and  in  some  because  of  smoke,  in  Edin- 
burgh because  of  the  keen  winds  to  which  the  eastern 
coast  is  so  generally  liable,  and  in  Brighton  and  all  other 
coast  towns  because  of  the  salt  breezes  which  are  so 
hurtful  to  vegetation,  I  feel  convinced  that  my  caution 
will  not  be  unneeded. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  mention  that  in  the  Plant  Case 
exhibited  at  Kensington  Gore  one  or  two  plants  in 
blossom  were  added  which  would  properly  belong  to  the 
greenhouse  temperature.  The  Camellias  and  Heaths  last, 
however,  very  well  in  the  warmer  oases  when  forced  for- 
ward much,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  strongly- 
forced  plant,  even  though  a  hardy  Rose  or  Deutzia,  is  for 
the  time  as  tender  as  its  exotic  neighbours. — ^E.  A.  M. 
(To  he  cotUinmed.) 


[  raised  in  the  spring  of  1860, 1  have  it  planted  against  a  south- 
'  east  wall  in  rich  garden  soil ;  it  grew  some  S  feet  or  10  feet 
high  this  summer,  but  did  not  flower.  I  haye  cut  it  back  within 
about  1  foot  of  the  ground  and  intend  to  protect  it  during 
winter  with  mats.  Huve  I  done  right  ?  The  district  is  about 
ten  miles  south  of  York. 

What  would  be  the  best  time  to  sow  Pansy  seed  to  have  a 
good  bloom  bj  the  middle  of  August  ?— C.  E.  W. 

[Your  Cinerarias  may  suffer  from  the  gas ;  but  more  likely 
from  the  dryness  of  the  room.  Without  seeing  the  plants,  if 
they  are  showing  bloom,  we  think  you  would  have  more  success 
with  them  in  half-the-sized  pots — that  is,  thirty-two  instead  o 
sixteen.  We  would  recommend  you  placing  your  plants  in  the 
sitting-room  window  during  the  day,  and  the  pots  to  stand  in 
saucers,  with  moss  in  the  bottom  of  the  saucers,  and  to  keep 
that  moss  a  little  moist ;  and,  then,  if  you  do  not  mind  a  little 
labour,  move  the  pots  at  night  where  they  would  be  safe  from 
frost,  and  receive  little  artificial  heat  of  any  kind. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  Passifloras  will  bloom  until  1863 ;  but 
it  is  possible.  The  plant  you  have  now  cut  down,  if  protected 
from  froit,  will  giye  yon  a  good  shoot  next  season.  We  would 
only  encourage  one.  Next  autumn  we  would  have  it  8  feet  or 
10  feet  high,  and  either  protect  it  so,  or  roll  it  in  a  mat,  and 
protect  the  roots  too.  The  year  following  the  shoots  that  come 
from  that  stem  may  be  expected  to  bloom,  and  you  will  have 
fresh  flowering  shoots  every  year  by  pruning  back  to  within  two 
buds  or  so  of  the  same  stem. 

Sow  the  Pansy  seed  in  your  room  in  March,  harden  off  and 
transplant  out  of  doors  in  April  and  May  :  this  will  gire  you 
stronger  plants  than  sowing  out  of  doors  at  once.1 


CINEBAEIAS  AND   PASSIFLOEA    SEEDLINGS 
IN  A  SITTING-ROOM. 

SOWING  PAUSY  SEED. 

I  HAVE  about  eighteen  seedling  Cinerarias  which  I  raised  in 
June;  I  hare  no  place  to  keep  them  in  but  a  sitting-room, 
which  I  have  bronght  them  into  every  night  for  the  last  fort- 
night During  the  day  I  keep  them  at  the  north  end  of  the 
house  on  a  stage.  We  bum  gas  in  the  room  at  night,  and 
since  I  brought  them  into  a  room  sereral  of  the  plants  hare 
begun  to  curl  in  the  leaf  (inwards).  Do  yon  think  it  is  the  gas 
that  is  the  cause  of  it  ?  They  were  fine  healthful  plants  before. 
They  are  in  sixteen-sized  pots  and  coming  into  bloom. 

I  hsTe  several  seedlmg  plants  of  Pa^siflora  ceerulea  raised  in 
-Jane.  I  have  them  in  pots,  and  keep  them  in  the  same  place  as 
the  Cinerarias.  Will  they  flower  next  year  if  I  get  them  for- 
ward in  spring  P    I  have  one  plant  of  this  Passiflora  that  I 


VISITS    TO    SOME    OF    THE    FEENCH 
NUESEEIES.— No.  8. 


VERSAILLES. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  envirAi  of  Paris  never  can  imagine 
that  anything  but  a  desire  to  see  its  grand  ch&teau  could  ever 
bring  an  Englishman  to  their  terminus ;  and  even  if  1  could 
have  hidden  my  country,  the  portly  presence  of  my  excellent 
companion  is  so  unmistakeably  English  that  we  were  at  once 

Eroclaimed  as  such,  and  proffers  of  assistance  of  all  sorts  were 
■eely  made  to  us  as  we  debouched  from  the  railway,  to  the 
infinite  disgust  of  all  concerned.  However,  we  declined  the 
honour ;  on  that  day  the  ch&teau  had  no  charm  for  tis ;  its  long 
galleries  remained  unvisited,  and  its  gardens  and  orangeries 
unnoticed.  We  were  bent,  at  least  my  friend  was,  on  business ; 
and  I  followed  in  his  wake — my  eyes  and  ears  were  to  be  em- 
ployed while  he  discussed  the  weightier  matters  of  business. 
We  were  bent  on  two  visits  j  but,  as  one  of  the  friends  was 
absent,  we  had  to  take  it  on  a  second  day.  I  shall,  however, 
include  them  both  in  the  one  notice.  One  (M.  R^mont)  is  a  gentle- 
man but  little  known  in  England,  though  an  ardent  admirer  of 
her  liberty  and  laws ;  the  other  whom  ever*  body  knows,  by 
name  at  least,  M.  Truffaut,  the  originator  of  those  tasselled  or 
French  Asters,  which  have  been  such  a  boon  to  our  gardens  and 
such  an  ornament  to  our  autumnal  exhibitions.    The  nursery  of 

MoirsnuB  B^mokt 
is  of  a  very  extensive  character,  his  grounds  comprising  nearly 
400  acres,  and  containing  every  kind  of  forest  tree  suitable  for 
France,  and  a  fine  collection  of  Conifers.  Everything  w  grown 
in  very  large  quantities,  inasmuch  as  he  is  extensively  employed 
in  planting  the  various  lines  of  railways  which  now  traverse 
France  in  all  directions.  The  embankments  are  thickly  planted, 
especially  with  the  various  species  of  Acacias.  Some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  his  operations  may  be  attained  from  the  single  fact  that 
he  has  planted  nearly  400,000  trees  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
alone.  This  year  he  has  been  peculiarly  busy,  and  in  one  sense 
unhappily  so,  for  we  were  here  introduced  to  the  ravages  of  the 
terrible  "  verblano,"  or  grub  of  the  cockchafer,  which  has  often- 
times caused  devastation  in  this  country,  but  whose  ravages  I 
had  never  before  seen  to  such  an  extent.  Whole  plantations  of 
Wellingtonias,  for  instance,  were  decimated  by  them,  the  wretches 
with  theur  very  powerful  mandibles  completely  barking  all-  the 
larger  roots  and  cutting  off  the  smaller  ones,  so  that  plants  that 
were  looking  healthy  and  vigorous  a  few  days  before  all  at  once 
turn  yellow  and  wither  away.     It  was  the  same  with  other 
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species,  and  in  the  case  of  softer  herbaceous  plants  the  root  is 
completelj  eaten  through.  Thus  TrufTaut  has  lost  thousands  of 
his  Asters  this  year,  and  I  saw  in  their  ground,  in  about  half-a- 
dozen  yards  where  Gladioli  were  being  taken  up,  a  large  pot — 
obout  a  16 — filled  in  with  the  nasty  ugly -looking  vermin.  The 
neighbouring  forests  attract  them,  and  then,  when  the  ground 
is  broken  up  and  in  good  condition,  they  attack  it,  while  the 
absurd  mania  in  France  for  killing  every thinff  in  the  shape  of  a 
"  petit  oiseau  *'  for  the  sake  of  the  table  has  deprived  them  of  a 
very  useful  auxiliary  in  getting  rid  of  the  grabs  of  this  and 
various  other  hurtful  species. 

Talking  of  this,  I  saw  in  Fsris  a  purious^looking  piece  of  me- 
chanism whidi  turned  a  piece  of  wood  full  of  various  coloured 
glasses,  and  on  inquury  found  it  was  used  for  "  catching  larks," 
this  being  said  to  attract- their  attention,  to  such  an  extent  do 
they  carry  these  bird-kilfing  propensities. 

Another  tree  cultivated  oy  the  million  is  the  Ailantiiiis 
glandulosus,  latterly  rendered  somewhat  more  notorious  by 
its  being  the  tree  which  the  aew  upecies  of  sOk'worm  feeds 
upon,  and  about  which  some  of  the  French  sancms^  who  wildly 
premise  everything,  have  been  so  enthosiaetic.  Unfortu- 
nately, at  present,  it  seems  very  much  in  the  condition  of  t^ 
Iriihman*8  horse,  when  caught,  good  for  nothing ;  for  though 
it  is  hardy,  lives  and  spins  its  cocoon  in  the  open  air^  at  least  in 
France,  no  satisfactory  method  has  yet  been  obtained  for  winding 
off  the  silk«  I  have  one  lying  before  me  now,  and  a  more  un- 
promising-looking cocoon  I  never  saw.  However,  French 
ingenuity  may  overcome  it  as  well  as  Chinese,  unless  indeed  we 
get  the  information  from  them.  Monsieur  iUmont  has  just 
taken  a  ne^  ch&teau,  with  n  large  quantity  of  the  finest  land  in 
the  neighbourheed  of  Versailles.^  and  he  is  now  very  busy  in 
getting  some  portion  of  it  ready  for  nuredry  stock. 

MONSIEUB.  TbUFTAUT^S 

is  an  establishment  of  the  very  opposite  description.  His  ground 
is  small,  and  he  cultivates  mainly  a  few  things,  vrith  some  of 
which  he  supplies  regularly  the  Paris  markets.  Of  Amaryllids 
he  has,  I  suppose,  the  fiuMt  ooUeoiion  in  the  world.  He  has 
hybHdised  them  very  ex^in»ivel|r,  aad  baa  now  l^^ardB  of  400 
varieties.  They  are  grown  in  beds  onder  glass,  and  flQiB«  of 
thorn  are  exceedingly  fixte  both  as  to  size  and  colour.  Oap 
variety,  acuminata^  had  upwwda  (this  season)  of  sixteeii  ex- 
panded blooms  on  it  at  U^e  same  tinse.  When  this  long  pit, 
with  «pw«i>ds  of  2000  bulba,  ia  in  full  bloom,  it  must  be  a  very 
fine  eight.  Aiu>ther  bulb  which  heTery  lar^v  cultivatea  is  tiie 
Pemiaa  Cydamem  Thia  is  grownfrom  seed  ;  the  seedling  pkmta 
ai>e  pricked  o«t  into  framea  filled  with  suitable  oon^post,  and 
proteoted  from  the  iipoat«  They  are,  when  the  bulbs  obtain-  a 
fiitiBg  siae,  taken  up  and  petted,  and  are  done  so  well  that  he 
can  sell  them  for  about  W.  And  6i.  eaeh,  the  lai^er-aiaed  bulbs 
at  \Qd.  aad  Is.  They  am  » very  favourite  flowm*,  and  deeervedlj 
so  fiith  tbe  Parisians,  at  they. stand  the  atmosphere^  a  sittings 
room  imU,  continuously  bloom,  and*  MHne  oi  thmi  at  least*  ajw 
very  fragrant.  Mons,  Truffaut  also  grows  lEUiododendron  miith 
for  theeame  p1wpoee^  We  do  not  &Ld  anythii^  lik«  t^e  exten- 
sive gfMiads  of  Bagahot  and  iLni^  Bill  $  but  he  cuUa  such 
varielaeB  as  are  ehowy  in  ebacaoter  «pd  fivs^bloowig,  asd  theaa« 
as  toon  M  they  attain  ««iNeot  aise,  ave  ako  seat  off  to  the  Paris 
marketa.  The  flower,  howover^ .  with  whioh  hia  nawe  is  most 
associated  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  tasselled  or  French  Aster.  The 
whole  of  his  seed  is  seni  to  Vilmoritt,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  and  by 
them  distributed ;  but  by  hx  the  kiger  pioportioa  of  tfaia  seed 
is  now  obtained  in  Germany,  as  moat  purohasers  knew  from  the 
curione^leoking  p«okets  in  whioh  th^  receive  theov  Theyemee 
great  ease  in  the  seleetiott,  as  anybody  may  very  wcU  test^&H»m 
the  eBoeasive  truthfolnesa  wilk  w^oh  titey  oone.  Tlwy,  mkma 
oTer,  acAeot  the  largesit  and  moat  vigefrous-iookiag  flewera  and 
seed  tkem,  and  do  not  leav»  many  on  eacb  plant.  X  notieod  ala» 
a  good  numbev  of  a  pretty  bulb' allied  to  the  Tigridias,  RigideU* 
ortiiantlM,  by  no  meant' neir,  but  X  eawuot  luooUeot  iMuring  aeen 
it  flowering  in  England ;  and  hariag  a  ptnckmmi  ivt  bulbs,  it 
stmek  me  aa  likely  to  be  »  nice  thing.  The.  Gan^Iiaa  also  wMe 
in  veiy  geod  order,  and  the  whole  grounds  very  neatly  kept. 

I  heard  here  the  eame  OGaafOaiat  that  I  bavie  notiosd  in  Paiii- 
-;-«he^deolioe  of  amatenr  gar«heina^  in  Francu.  IntfaeuubMrban 
viUae,  where  in  our  erwn  country  this  taste  to-  masufoete  itaaif, 
one  notices,  aU  avouiid  Paria  either  ne^^aek,  or  dee  tk*  apMie 
OQOupied  wtth  vegetablea  aad  shrubs^  Boubtleaa  the  habils  of 
the  French  have  Bnwh  to  ev^  to  it ;  home  haa  little  oharm  for 
thwui    the  CM  and  th«i  Boiaev^vda  far  merei    Tho  Fvenoh- 


paterfamilias  cares  but  little  for  the  exterior  of  his  villa,  and 
would  probably  consider  it  great  extravagance  to  expend  any- 
thing upon  it.  Such  a  state  of  things  would  be  fatal  to  horti- 
culture here,  as  I  have  often  heard  sellers,  of  flowers  say  their 
best  customers  are  amongst  this  class.  We  are  fond  of  oopj^ing 
our  hvely  neighbours ;  but  I  am  sore  all  readers  of  The  Joubwal 
OF  HoBTioirLTUSB  vrill  wish  it  may  be  lang .  cm  w«  oopy  than 
in  this. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Beaton  for  his  notice  of  Phaseolus ;  but  «■  it  to. 
be  given  up  ?  If  unceaaed  attention  has  conquered  BongeinnllBa 
and  Dif a^  why  not  PhasecJ^M  P  I^  Mr.  Iieaeh  tiry  hie  baud 
at  it« — D.,  Deal, 


ADOBJSrMEJI^TS  AT  thkBOYAL  HQETICUIiTUBAl 
SOCIETY'S  GABJ}EN. 
Over  the  entranoe  to  the  new  gardene  nt  Rmwingiwuture  tha 
namaa  of  six  great  faotanista.  Wonld  not  the  uunie  of  the  fgmk 
Loudon  (who  did  more  for  gardenii^  and  gardencva  t^an  the 
whole  family  of  botanists),  or  even  of  good  old  AbercroiDbie,  ka 
more  worthj  of  such  a  poailaon  in  a  horticultural  garden  tlian 
a^yofthem?  What  are  the  names  of  theaebotaniata  them  for? 
If,  as  Mr.  B^bson  has  shown,  hortionlture  is  scarcely,  to  bQ 
found  there,  hotai^.  14  in  much  greater  obscurity. — Wn^UiM 

EOBINSOX. 

£We  quite  agree  with  our  correspondent  that  the  namM  of 
some  of  our  most  celebrated  deceased  gardeners  would  be  mom 
appropriate  at  the  Kensington  Gere  Otirdene,  t^an.  those  of 
botamsts.  At  the  same  time  we  woidd  not  exclude  these.  0flr- 
dening  it  toe  much  indebted  to  bc^anj  not  to  udMdll  niomnMih 
of  its  ehieffr  among  her  reeerds; 

The  names  of  Miller,  Abercrombie,  Loudon,  «Bd^«^€ni 
other  ieadeiBanK>ng«nrdepiirted<gardnBM  ongbt^  be  tfaeie, 
and  csf  eeiaJdy  that  of  Mr.  Knight,  i^  fiMMlhy's.fint  Prasidenit 
whoso  pn^enunently adivanoQd hoxftioulMiro  1^: te oowhinali^ 
of  *'  Praotiee  with  Seiemoe." 

We  ab^uid  I^  to  have  busta  «C  tliem  all  $laoed  in  the  ocm- 
servatoinf.  Whilst  cmibe  sul^eot  of  stcftuea,  «•  muat  ainrssfr 
our  hope  tb«t  those  most  offensive  figures  of  V^us  and  the< 
Sa^r  will  be  removed  from  the  colonnade,  and  baiiiaihed  from  the 
garden.  It  ia  a  group  indelicate ;  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  mole-bin  of  rockwoik  on  which  it  is  placed ;  and  would  be 
misplaced  in  anjr  part  of  any  garden-^uperjativehr  so,  tfaereAm^ 
in  a  garden  which  ought  to  be  u. model  of  good  ta4^— Sm» 
J.otBT.]  ^ 


SHOfi.T'S:  PJLAN  FOB  AYOIDIN O  TfiS  POTASKI 

Ctm  experimrat  of  ShorlfiEjplan  for  flie  ^tn^vvtitiM  ef  the 
Potato  disease  was  a  failure.  We  begi|n  covermg  'tiie  rtdgot  Ihr 
htft  week  in  July ;  tMe  v^  of  ^eO  put  on  meet  dfoc^aU>  sealed 
U]»  the  tubers;  when  t^' dry<  vreathev  o€  Avgusf  caM  %l8f 
oooUt  rei^  no  beneil  ftwn  iU  Ttief  uiere^take^  xrp  abo«l  tht^ 
middliD'Of  SMteuiber^  neiDMP  ^ft-  fine  bm  so  elean,  uricb  usMif 
mora  cBasuiBl  ones^  n  the pKedhiwof uDiwelaft  uuuptewdL 

^ly  brought  ^tm  diiis^s  ia  out'  neigU^otorkeod,  and  fmm 
were  manv  that  «he  Pet«tn  eropr  vraa  a  'doottitd  ane^  bofe  A«0HI 
oame  and  altered'  tbi9  mg^  of  afiairs^  an4  tl^  ofO|^  ii  ut 
average  one. — ^N.  H.  P. 


OUU  CULTIVA:TKI^  HATIVB  PiiA3!W8; 

GABDBNBB8   AT  TBB    BOTIUI    HOBtTlOUiaVRAJ^    SHOW. 

I  AM  very  fond  of  BMnlh  phmtis  and  ate  u  successful  grower 
of  the  Lady's  Slif^r«  aa  you  would  see  in  last  T^kmrof  the 
JouRud.  I  am  now  trying  to  rn^m  eueocesfuUy  the  Prismlu. 
Affinosa^  It  gro<rs  beet  inuseadiwra  with  m  boj^  or  ^ret  udfl^ 
\3ivg  on  limestene,  hi  open  situatiow,  whera  iHmsisI  get  baMI 
at  times,  drowned  at  oUwra«  I  also  haf<a  Balaam  (Inniali— 
Noli-me  tangere),  it  is  iudifenMM  here. 

Allow  ne  to  suggest  thal»some  n«tioooti^t  to  be  taken  of  ^» 
tei>y  dirty  dress  and  appearmoe  of  eome  of  the  gMPdattflss 
(apparently)  who  were  at  the  Boyal  Hortionltural  SikMP  ImI 
Wediieedayfc  I  was  ^hitre  some  bours^  and  ^»aa  disgusted  to  s6e 
sosse  unelean  i^^  unwasked  and  unbrushed  feMowa^  elbowiaf 
smougit  the  ladies'  meedrassea.  I  aur  a  gnut  adktoeate  for 
ftdmittiiig  gtriwgr»  it  tiM  beiA  tine  to^  showt^^  it  «1«m» 
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.91^  minds  of  ^  grc^  deal  pf  fclC-oph^ion,  an4 1  liJte  them  to 
ear  the  reiQaj^s  made  hj  la4ieA  aod  other  Tiaitox^  oC  high 
dezree ;  but  let  tliem  show  th^  thej  appreciate  that  priTil^^  b^ 
lit  lea^t  bruBhing  up  ^heir  garmei^ts,  eTen  \(  thej  be  thi;eadbar^ ; 
and  so^p  aud  visiter  auwljr  are  cheap  enough.  In  this  part  of 
the  WQrld  (Lancafihiro)  gardepera  trigi  t^ienuBelTCfl  yp,  And  woi^d 
hare  felt  as^hamed  ^  hare  gone  in  aj^  dirty  coudilipn  ^  I  aa^v 
two  or  three^  who  eyid^ntlj  might  ^49  good  ^^^denera  h/  tl^ 
way  they  qriticiifid  the  Ohryaw^the^iuma.— V- 


CHEVEEUIL'S  MODE  OF  GEOWING 
^VaHRQOKS. 

I  BAYE  copied icom  th^e  London  Memew  the  e»oloied  plaaior 
ijOacensing  the  growth  of  Muahrooma.  Would  you  be  so  kind 
4t  to  explain  the  t^o.  plaeea  I  hare  luidevhned  P  JLy  the  term 
''plft^ter,"  is  lime  plaster  me^nt,  or  is  it  wet,  ip^ddy  eactlLp 

3y  the  Latin  term  is  it  meant  something  adhering  to  ihp 
^hite  stem  of  the  Mushroom,  and  which  can  only  be  detected 
bj  |b  magnifying  gloaaP — J.  HuDSoir. 

I*  Mr.  OhevreuU  has  recjently  exhibited  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  the  result  of  a  plan  adopted  by  Dr.  Labpurdette  for 
obtaining  Mushrooms,  in  the  shape  o^an  enormous  mass  of  these 
fungi  weighing  8  lbs.  on  a  single  stem,  which  has  sprung  up  in 
ihfS  ihork  space  of  six  days.  The  plan  of  culture  is  as  follows : — 
On  8  piece  of  marshj  ground  he  spreads  siknd  or  grsTel  to  the 
^pth  of  7  inches  or  8  inches,  on  this  he  forms  a  second  bed  of 
pkuier  about  8  inches  thick,  and  t>preads  over  this  two  grammes 
of  nitrate  of.  potash  to  the  square  yard.  From  thq  white  part 
of-  the  Mushroom  he  extracts  by  means  of  a  magnifier,  the  most 
developed  mycelium^  and  sows  it  on  the  surface  of  the  bed.  The 
germination  sooii  commences,  and  the  vegetation  becomes  very 
su>ture,  and  in  a  few  days  the  bed  is  covered  with  monstrous 
Mushrooms.  The  action  of  the  saltpetre  lasts  for  six  years,'  and 
the  Mushrooms  as  rich  in  nitrogen  as  the  best  foodj  form  a  very 
^ubstaqtial  nourishment."  ^' 

[We  do  not  koov  vhfttt^^  ".P^ft^lifir  '*  V-  Thew  i^pst  h^ve 
been  some  preceding  statement  which  our  exc^Wei}J\c6nUn^brary 
has  opiitted.  The  Xiatin  term  "mycelium,'^  is  tlje'  bpti^icid 
iiamo  of  the  spawn  or  wh'te  ffl^p^^j^^  wijiich  giye  hj^Klp  the 
Mushrooms. — ^^£{S.  J.  ov  ^J  *    ' 


BNTOMOLQGICAL  SOOipTY'S  ^ETINGT. 

TttB  Optober  Meeting  pf  the  Eiitomo^ogicjil  Society  \xi\A  held, 
^on  the  7th  ii}t.,  a|!^  wfta  prf^ided  orer  by  J.  LuhbocJt,  Jift(., 
.F.R.a  '  _  ■        ■ 

AiBODg  the  donations  lo  tjin  libi^ai;/  i^o^iv^d  since  tli^"  Itt^t 
Meeting,  weri5  the  publJeatkiua  of  thu  Eojal  and  Zoological 
doci&tios,  tlm  Philoiopbicul  ^opiv^ty  of  Lfterpot?!,  tbe\9  tiuLb^onian 
inititiit^i  atid  the  Kojal  Society  gf  J^tuiuclu 

^r.  Piisege^  on  biaraturn  froin  a  1iweli-fjiigplh*a  rositlt^ca  on 
th^  Cootint^nt,  exhibit ed  a  y^r^  iukrci^'ius  ^anm  ^i  CalvopH^'ous 
iDfieot*  coliecled  by  liixiv^t'lf  iu  the  south  gl  Friifit-Ui  ittiJ  imioiigst 
wiiicli  wi^re  I  wo  nt-w  .Hptine*  of  Bluid  Bo&tloi,  Anu^htb^Iams 
Baymondi,  tak^'n  in  the  eavern  of  a  mg [miotic  e^lutillshiiient  near 
Hyeres,  and  an  Anillus,  found  under  very  large  blocks  of  stone 
deeply  embedded  in  the  earth. 

Mr.  Waring  exhibited  some  beautiful  specin^nji^pf  Moths, 
captured  in  Invemess-phire  during  the  past  summer,  including 
Noctua  sobrina  and  Ypsoloptius  juniperellus.  And  Mr.  Miller  4 
remarkible  variety  of,  or  possibly  a  new  species  nearly  allied  to 
Ephyra  undularia,  reared  from  a  caterpillar  found  near  London. 

Professor  Westwood  exhibited  a  specimen  of  ^yrmecolax 
Kietneri,  a  remarkable  parasitic  insect  belonging  tp  the  order 
Strepsiptera,  from  Ceylon,  which  he  had  extracted  from  the 
body  of  a  Worker  Ant  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Nietner.'  A  specimen 
had  been  previou(>ly  received  and  described ;  b\^  it  had  been 
almoi^  entirely  destroyed  by  Mites  on  its  passage  to  this 
country.  He  also  exhibited  specimens  of  the  eggs  and  larvue  of 
two*  Dipterous  insects  belonging  to  the  genera  Yolucella  and 
Anthomyia,  parasitic  in  Ants'  nests.  The  eggs  of  the  former 
insect  had  been  exhibited  at  a  previous  Meeting,  affixed  to  the 
outer  covering  of  the  W^sp^*  nest,  and  had  been  mista,ken  for 
^he  co^o^s  Qt  some  niinute  ii^sect.  Xikewise  sM^jipj^  pf  the 
^vae  pir  the  Sociid  ^Joith,  llithy^  aocifHa,  with  ^rpa^s  pf  i^s 
^;fijj9ops,  fev#.JMHW^,VcJ 
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aylve^tKis,  which  had  been  comoQunicaied  to  him  by  Mr.  8. 
Stone,  of  Brighthampton.  He  also  read  descriptions  of  some 
new  exotic  species  of  StagBeetles,  Lucaifi4f^,  fbpm  the  collections 
of  M^or  Pan:^  andMr.^^^^ewell. 

Dr.  Wallace  gave  an  apcount  of  the  contents  of  an  old  cabixiist 
of  Lepidopte^oifs  injects  belpj^ing  to  Mr.  Baker,  of  Suffolk.  It 
was  interesting,  as  contai^^g  amongst  the  Butterflies  specimens 
of  Apollo,  Podalirius,  Virgaurse,  Chryseis,  and  Acis,  of  which  the 
localities  were  recorded ;  also,  various  very  rare  Moths,  includ- 
ing Sphynx  celsno,  Eulepia  grammica,  Plusia  illustris,  &c.  Some 
of  these  species  had  been  struck  out  of  the  British  lists  by  recent 
Lepidopterists,  but  Dr.  Wallace  thought  it  possible  that  they 
had  really  been  captured  in  the  localities  indicated,  and  that 
they  might  reappear  as  other  species  had  done  ;  which  had  been 
too  summarily  rejected  from  the  lists. 

Mr.  Stainton  read  a  paper  on  the  nomenclature  of  a  small 
Moth,  Laverna  langiella.  And  Mr.  Waterhouse  communicated  a 
memoir  on  the  synonymy  of  three  species  of  British  Cbleoptera, 
belonging  to  the  genera  Homalota  (H.  subterranea),  Aploglossa 
(A.  rufipennis),  and  Ceutorhynchus  uliginosus. 

J)t.  Knaggs  exhibilied  vsrious  lairvfiD  of  the  Moths  forming  Uip 
g^nus  Ei^pithepisd,  son^e  of  which  wejre  singiilarly  infested  wiui 
pai^asites  beh^nging  to  the  family  Ichneumonidffi.  These  had 
been  tiYinsfQcm^d  to  tl^e  pppa  ^t^te,  enclosed  in  cocoons>  leayix] 
ojiij  th^  thin  semi-trausparon^  skin  of  tl^  caterpillar  distend' 
by  these  parasitic  co<?ppus.  , 


OONSTEUGTIGN   ANO   MA^AGEMLENT  OF 
COLD  PITS. 

Yoxj  will  greatly  oblige  me  if  you  will  give  me  a  few  plain 
Pi^  minute  directions  as  to  the  making  and  management  of  a 
Cpm  pit—.*,  e.,  a  git  to  winter  my  cuttings,  Calceolarias,  &c.,  in. 
I  have  an  ordinary  two-light  frame.     I  am  quite  a  beginnier  in 

f|rdenji)g,  ^nd  know  next  to  nothing  ot  the  subject.     I  find, 
oweyer,  tliat  my  man  knows  even  less.     Such  information  as  I 
ask  for  would,  I  think,  be  acceptable  to  manj  of  your  s^ubscribers 

juflt  no,w  ?— Alp^.a.  '  '  ' 

[Xh^  ha^.he^n  so  much  said  on  t))4t  si^ct  lately,  and  the 
i:9]a^ye,  importance  of  sinking  them  an^  building  them  on  the 
surface,  ^nd  the  gT^at  inferipr^ty  of  pi|s  to  sm/iU  houses  where 
plAMUi^e  and  comfort  ar^  consideratip|]is,  that  I  might  well  refer 
you  to.a  h)"g.in<^^x>  i^ot  fprgetting  the  interesting  paper  on  this 
mhjOQt  a  ife^k  f^o  ()y  our  friei^d  Mr.  Beatop,  who,  I  have  no 
dpiibt,  Viill  <9tij(.e,.tli^  plan  answer  admirably)  though  it  might  be 
a,lilile,pu^z^i|jg  aJt  first  t^  young  bc^ghjinefs  like  "  Ai^HA,  ^p4 
biSf  ji^  ^yA>h  anxious  assistant.  I  am  ^fiid  that,  be  plfin  a;ad 
•iwplp  m  vF/9  yvifl,  we  do  nipj;  ^  aji  ^WQ*  makp  tl)ing8  e^^ 
fipough  to  npf^e  9£  our  inquiring  correspondents,  for  it  is  im- 
P0fl»ible  to,mftk/a  gardening  opei;i|tip^s  ^  r^^gJilar  as  mea,i^uri^ga 
yard  Qf  ojiftth,  or  yrijiting  ofit  a  J^^ml»on^  9t  an  indictment — ip 
Other,  word/;,  i}Q|jiing  Uiat  we  cim  say  can  CTcr  renj^  gardening 
auccesf^l  )a(ithpKt  t^e  cpn^M^^it  tbovg)ii;fulne^  and  unremitting 
attol^l^oip  p^tU^  g^rd^^.  Jn  the  <?^e,  especially,  of  all  plants 
that  will  .^  e^i^  ^  vi(;^situ<^  9f  opr  climate,  the  wai^t  of 
attontipin  fjpr  ap  ho»rniay  wr^ck  a^l  t}fe,  labour  of  the  reason. 

.So  fftr  iw  CJalceoJafW  ^^  cpnce^ued,  there  could  be  no  j^ce 
bettor  ioT  A^^pipg  tiem  in  during  winter  than  a  t^o-hght  box 
Qr.ir84M9,  pr(^yi4^  ^y  #§cure  covering  ip  fro&ty  v;eather,  9a  all 
bfldding  Qllc^l^ias  dp  ]^^t  afterwards,  if  they  never  kppw  ^hat 
fire  heat  is.  I^  .^U  fi;)ye  suiiny  feather  wh^n  the  air  is  mtl^t  air 
.ahpu)d  bp  gi^xon  freely,  e^yeo  to  the  sliding  o^  the  sashes.  In 
AunoyfrQity  day^  wJ^en  Ifhe  air  is  cold  ai^  above  O-eeu^  in  the 
shade,  give  air  at  the  back  only,  hj  tUtjpg  up. the  sashes  2  im^hes 
ox  (3  inches  41)4  8ihiuttii)g  up  ^i^>iy  in  the  a^ernoon.  In  dull 
junggy  w^rt^^r  if  t^  tjj^;n9»?e^er  ^veJ^^ges  40^,  give  air  top 
and  bottom  by  raising  the  sashes  an  inch  or  two.  This  wi)l  let 
air  go  right  over  the  plants,  and  ye^  prevent  rain  falling  on  them. 
These  same  rules  will  apply  to  all  plants  kept  in  cold  pits,  for  a 
frame  with  sound  wood  from  H  »nch  to  2  inches  thick,  will 
about  keep  out  j^  much  frost  as  a  nine-inch  vtall ;  but  most 
other  plants  req^rcd  for  bedding,  will  require  even  more  care  to 
prevent  damping  as  well  as  to  be  secure  from  frost,  and  this 
dampuDg  is  th.e  great  enemy  \o  all  beginners  and  becomes  a  diffi- 
culty, when,  as  hwt  season,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  uncover  for  a 
month.  To  avoid  this  damping,  whatever  the  material  used  for 
keeping  out  frost,  it  would  be  important  to  have  a  waterproof 
C9 Turing  jbjhro.w  the  rains  past  the  fr^am^;  o.f  pit,  in  frosty  slgety 
^e^flj^,  as  ^jren^the  nonc9n(^ctin^  ^<pf  a  covering,  he 
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it  mats,  haj,  straw,  &o.,  are  mach   impaired  whenerer  they 
become  wet. 

Kow,  as  t^  pits,  sunk  or  just  placed  on  the  surface  like  a 
frame,  bricks  merely  being  substituted  for  wood,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  must  determine  which  is  best.  For  instance, 
in  a  cold  exposed  place,  and  where  the  subsoil  can  be  rendered 
dry  easily,  a  sunk  pit  like  fig.  1  would  be  the  best— say  h\  feet 


N?.  1 . 


^ 


high  at  back,  and  3i  feet  in  front,  the  pit  being  2  feet  below 
the  ground  level.  This  will  give  plenty  of  conTcnience  for 
covering  the  glass  in  frosty  weather,  and  also  moving  the  sashes 
back  and  front.  The  walls  of  suqh  a  pit  might  be  solid  9  inches, 
but  I  should  prefer  them  to  be  14  inches  hollow.  With  such 
hollow  walls  it  would  take  a  long-continued  severe  frost  to  go 
through  the  walls  j  whiUt  a  few  days*  frost  ranging  from  10°  to 
20®  b^low  the  frecEing-point,  will  penetrate  a  nine-inch  wall : 
hence,  I  have  known  plants  ruined  m  a  cold  pit  with  abundance 
of  covering  over  the  glass  to  keep  out  the  frost,  just  because 
the  brick  wall  was  not  thought  about.  In  a  hollow  wall  the 
enclosed  air  prevents  the  conduction  of  heat,  and,  consequently, 
such  a  wall  will  be  also  colder  in  summer.  Taller  plants 
could  also  be  grown  in  such  a  pit,  and  receive  more  light 
than  in  one  equally  deep  built  on  the  surface.  In  building,  a 
ledge  should  be  left  out  of  2  inches  or  3  inches,  back  and  front 
—say  20  inches  or  2  feet  from  the  bottom,  for  receiving  a  plat- 
form of  boarHs,  and  there  most  plants  would  be  kept  safer  in 
winter  than  standing  on  an  earthen  floor,  as  there  would  always 
be  air  beneath  them  as  well  as  above  them,  and  that  body  of  au? 
would  prevent  such  a  pit  from  being  either  so  suddenly  heated, 
or  so  suddenly  cooled  as  a  shallower  one.  Of  course,  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  if  such  a  pit  could  be  heated  by  hot-wat  er 
pipes  or  a  flue,  but  then  it  ceases  to  be  a  cold  pit.  If  the  pit  is 
not  more  than  80  feet  to  40  feet  in  length,  a  small  flue  would  be 
the  easiest  and  cheapest  mode  of  heating  it,  and  the  flue  could 
be  built  in  the  wall,  leaving  an  open  space  over  the  top  to  let  the 
heat  freely  into  the  pit,  and  if  there  is  an  open  space,  howerer 
small,  shut  in  between  the  outside  of  the  flue  and  the  outside 
wall,  yery  little  of  the  heat  will  find  its  way  outside.  If  the 
water  that  falls  on  the  glass  is  of  consequence,  then  the  cheapest 
plan  would  be  to  make  a  groove  channel  in  the  vrall-plate ;  but 
if  the  water  is  of  no  consequence,  then  we  would  haye  the  wall- 
plate  to  extend  beyond  the  wall  a  couple  of  inches,  and  on  the 
lower  side,  half  an  inch  from  the  front,  cut  a  groove  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  wide  and  the  same  in  depth,  lliis  will  prevent  the  water 
trickling  from  the  wall-plate  to  the  wall,  and  loosening  the  bind- 
ing-lime there.  We  recently  saw  some  fine  pits  the  other  day 
that  had  none  of  this  weather-groove.  Most  of  the  water  will 
thus  be  thrown  past  the  wall,  but  to  make  sure  we  would  paint 
the  front  wall  with  tar,  and  raising  the  ground  to  the  wall  in  a 
slope  for  a  yard  or  4  feet,  we  would  place  a  layer  of  tan  there, 
one-twelfth  or  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  then  covered 
with  gravel  and  rolled  firm,  no  water  would  either  get  through 
the  wall  or  the  ground  near  it. 

All  that  hus  been  said  as  to  spouts  and  walls   will  equally 
apply  to^.  2,  representing  a  pit  built  on  the  sorfaoe^  where  it 
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would  be  unsuitable  to  go  down,  unless  from  water  and  other 

causes  to  fare  worse.    This  we  suppose  to  be  8  feet  at  back  and 

1  foot  9  mches  in  front  aboye  the  surface  level.     We  have  also 

upposed  a  wall  of  9  inches,  but  that  we  also  would  prefer  to  be 


hollow.  If  solid  the  walls  must  be  protected  with  straw  when- 
ever there  is  a  continuance  of  frost  aboye  8°  or  10®  below  freezing- 
point.  Such  a  pit  would  cost  much  less,  but  must  be  more  care- 
fully attended  to  in  giving  air  and  securing  from  frost,  and  extra 
care  to  avoid  damping.  To  help  in  the  latter  case,  the  plants 
could  be  moved  in  fine  days  in  winter,  the  damp  bottom  scra^ied 
off*,  and  2  inches  or  3  inches  laid  on  of  dry  ashes  and  hme,  which 
would  also  sweeten  the  atmosphere  of  the  pit.  Under  such  an 
arrangement  the  plants,  except  Calceolarias,  should  be  kept  dxy 
rather  than  otherwise  all  the  winter,  and  when  a  plant,  or  a  pot 
of  cuttings,  shows  any  signs  of  distress  from  drought,  the  plant 
or  pot  should  be  lifted  out  and  watered,  and  only  replaoed  after 
all  extra  moisture  has  drained  away. 

The  great  object  to  attempt  vrith  such  a  pit  is  to  keep  the 
plants,  and  to  grow  them  as  little  as  possible  daring  the  winter.. 
For  this  purpose  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  plants, 
cuttings,  &c.,  weU  established  in  their  pots,  and  well  hardened 
ofi*  before  being  placed  in  the  pit,  then  to  have  as  much  air  as 
possible  when  the  outside  thermometer  ranged  from  38°  to  40°, 
but  not  a  drop  of  rain  on  any  account ;  a  little  air  at  back  at  1^ 
times  during  the  day  if  the  outside  thermometer  was  above  36*^  f 
more  in  fine  days,  and  especially  when  mild  and  sunny- ;  but  in 
hot  sun  and  frosty  air  to  give  merely  a  little  at  the  top,  and 
we  prefer  a  little  shading  if  necessary,  to  a  great  amount  of  frosty 
air,  which  dries  and  burns  up  such  plants  unmercirully. 

Some  covering  must  be  requisite  to  keep  frost  out.  Nothing  is 
better  than  calico  next  the  glass  to  keep  all  clean,  then  mats,  or 
hay  or  straw  above,  and  then  a  waterproof  covering  sufficiently 
wide  to  go  beyond  the  width  of  the  frame  on  all  sides.  If  the 
air  is  dry  enough  within,  and  the  temperature  only  a  few  degrees 
above  freezing,  the  plants  may  be  shut  up  for  a  month  in  bad 
weather  and  be  none  the  worse  for  it.  They  will  sulbr  as 
little  as  grass  suddenly  covered  with  a  foot  or  18  inches  of  snow, 
which  keeps  it  from  tne  light  .for  a  month.  The  tarrine  of  the 
walls  and  also  making  the  ground  waterproof  in  front  of  such  a 
pit,  so  that  the  rains  shall  not  soak  back  inside,  will  render  the 
management  more  easy.  In  continued  frosts,  above  lO^eepedally, 
the  walls  should  be  protected  with  straw  fastened  against  them. 
W)th  all  this  care  any  bedding  plants  that  are  generally  used 
may  be  kept  in  such  a  pit. 

In  severe  winters,  the  continued  care  and  the  difficulty  and 
expense  in  procuring  covering,  and  the  time  required  iu  turning 
it  over  in  frosty  weather,  so  as  to  break  the  line  of  conduction 
of  the  heat  escaping,  or  the  frost  entering,  which  is  much  the 
same  thing.  The  time  taken  up  in  doing  so,  and  the  chance, 
even  with  the  greatest  oare,  of  smashing  some  glass  now  and 
then,  added  to  the  discomfort  of  not  being  able  to  see  t-he  plants 
at  all  times,  ana  the  diminution  of  pleasure  from  not  being  able 
in  all  weathers  to  attend  to  their  wants,  have  led  to  a  stroD£ 
desire  to  have  some  cheap  structure,  where  such  objections  would 
not  be  found,  and  where  a  little  fire  heat  could  be  chiefiy  given. 
Now,  the  cheapest  of  all  modes  of  heating  a  small  house — say, 
9  feet  by  20  feet  or  80  feet,  would  be  an  Amott's  brick  stove 
inside  the  house,  or  a  portable  iron  stove,  which,  however,  we  do 
not  like  so  well,  and  a  small  portable  boiler  might  also  be  used ; 
but  in  the  case  of  those  great  numbers  who  would  rather  have 
the  fire  outside  than  inside  the  house,  I  would  recommend  such 
a  house  as  shown  in^.  8. 


Width  9  feet,  height  to  apex  7  feet,  height  of  side  walls 
8  feet,  openinn  in  these  side  walls  for  air  1  foot  by  18  inchei 
every  4  feet,  ledge  left  out  in  side  walls  to  receive  the  endi 
of  fiooring  for  pots,  the  other  side  being  supported  by  posts 
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afc  the  pathway,  and  a  plank  some  4  inches  sqaare  with  a 
notch  in  it  to  receive  the  other  ends  of  the  boards  or  spars 
for  pit  pktform.  Underneath  this  platform  there  will  be  room 
for  stowing  Dahlias,  Salvias,  Fuchsias,  old  roots  of  Scarlet 
Geraniums,  &c.  Boof  all  fixed,  rafter  sash-bars  8  inches  by 
li  inch,  placed  so  as  to  receive  squares  18  inches  wide  b/ 
12  inches  deep,  and  two  squares  at  top  every  third  row  made  in 
a  frame,  and  made  to  slide  or  open  on  pivots.  A  cross-bar  every 
6  feet  across  from  rafter  to  rafter,  and  a  shelf  in  the  middle  over 
the  pathway,  if  deemed  advisable,  for  small  plants.  The  space 
beneath  the  platform,  and  also  the  sides  of  the  pathway  would 
hold  many  things  when  first  potted  before  they  began  to  grow, 
and  were  thus  able  to  stand  the  son  on  the  platform  without  any 
•hading. 

We  have  represented  this  house  as  being  heated  by  a  flue 
sunk  in  the  niiddle  of  the  house,  but  free  of  the  earth  all 
round.  If  the  floor  were  tiled,  the  same  tiles  could  go  over  the 
top  of  the  flue,  leaving  the  open  spaces  at  the  sides  so  as  to 
secure  more  heat,  or  if  the  floor  were  earth  or  gravel,  the  top  of 
the  flue  could  form  the  path,  or  a  sparred  gangway  could  go 
over  it.  Either  of  the  two  first  would  be  the  cheapest.  A  flue 
on  the  same  principle  is  shown  in  fy.  4  ;  but  to  save  expense 
the  bottom  is  placed  on  the  ground,  and  slates  or  tiles  placed 
diagonally  at  the  sides  to  prevent  the  soil  coming  against  it,  and 
thus  let  the  heat  ascend  from  sides  as  well  as  tops^  This  flue 
may  receive  a  wide-enough  cover  to  form  the  walk,  or  may  be 
covered  over  like  the  rest  of  the  floor,  if  tiled. 

Supposing  the  doorway  was  at  one  end,  or  you  had  a  doorway 
at  each  end,  so  that  you  could  go  right  through  the  house,  then  the 
stokehole  should  be  sunk  a  little  at  the  side  of  the  doorway,  the 
flue  turned  a  little  until  it  got  to  the  centre  beneath  the  pathway, 
and  then  turn  a  little  at  the  other  ends  so  as  to  avoid  the  door- 
way, if  there  is  one,  and  go  into  a  small  chimney  there.  Such 
a  flue  in  a  lengrh  of  30  feet  might  rise  from  end  to  end  some 
2  inches  or  3  inches,  and  to  draw  well  the  bottom  of  the  flue 
ought  to  be  from  15  inches  to  18  inches  above  the  fire-bars,  so 
that  for  such  a  small  fireplace  as  would  suit  this  flue,  you  would 
have  to  sink  a  stokehole  from  3  feet  to  3  feet  6  inches  below 
the  ground  level,  and  the  small  hole  could  be  covei^ed  with  a 
neat  wooden  flap. 

But,  now,  supposing  that  your  soil  is  so  bothered  with  springs 
and  swamps  that  you  could  not  expect  such  a  hole  to  be  made 
without  retaining  in  winter-  6  inches  or  12  inches  of  water,  then 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  sink  all  that  less,  and  take  your  flue 
along  above  the  ground  level,  beneath  the  flower  platform, 
instead  of  in  the  middle  of  the  house.  This  house  we  would 
advise  for  a  warm  sheltered  spot,  and  we  think  that  in  a  short 
time  it  will  prove  cheaper  than  a  pit,  as  though  much  more  glass 
will  be  wanted,  the  fixed  roof  will  otherwise  cost  much  lees  than 
the  sliding  sashes. 
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I^,  4  is  a  form  of  house  that  we  would  recommend  for  an 
exposed  place,  and  where  even  a  little  fuel  would  be  a  considera- 
tion ;  width  the  same,  back  wall  5i  feet,  front  wall  2\  feet  to 
3  feet,  sash-bare  the  same ;  but  if  the  house  were  80  feet  long 
we  would  have  two  slight  pillars  in  the  middle,  10  feet  apart, 
and  an  iron  bar  along  the  roof.  The  short-hipped  roof  at  back 
might  he  glass,  one-third  of  it  moveable  $  or,  if  warmth  wera  a 
great  object,  it  could  be  wood,  and  be  painted  a  light  oolour 
inaide,  and  a  ventilator  placed  in  it  all  the  length.  The  front 
ventilator  we  would  secure  by  openings  in  the  front  wall,  and 
slides.    If  th$  house  were  to  be  filled  with  sniali  plants,  faniokets 


for  shelves  could  be  leffc  in  the  back  walls.  The  same  principle 
would  apply  to  the  flues  ;  and  if  a  little  more  expense  were  no 
object,  hot  water  might  be  substituted.  Such  a  house  with  a 
fixed  roof  would  cost  little  more  than  a  pit  with  moveable 
sashes,  and  there  could  be  no  comparison  of  the  pleasure  it 
would  afford,  and  that,  too,  ultimately  in  the  most  economical 
manner. 

I^ow  for  the  manasfement  of  such  a  house.  In  summer, 
unless  in  boisterous  weather,  all  the  ventilators  and  doors  may 
remain  open  for  months ;  in  winter  the  tenderest  plants  could 
be  placed  nearest  the  furnace.  If  the  house  were  from  30  feet  to 
40  feet  long,  it  would  be  better  to  make  two  divisions,  and  place 
Calceolarias  at  the  farthest  end,  then  Petunias,  then  Verbenas, 
and  so  on,  keeping  fine  Pelargoniums,  &c.,at  the  warmest  end.  The 
admission  of  air  will  alwajs  regulate  the  temperature.  Firing 
should  not  be  given  in  frost  to  raise  the  temperature  more  than 
to  38"  to  45" ;  never  above  the  latter.  We  have  made  no  allow- 
ance for  moist  heat,  because  from  the  soil  in  the  pots,  and  from 
the  floor,  sufficient  moisture  will,  in  general,  be  obtained ;  but 
if  in  continued  frosty  weather  the  air  should  become  too  dry, 
tuat  is  easily  remedied  by  syringing  the  platform,  or  damping 
the  floor  and  walls.  The  same  care  must  be  attended  to  in 
giving  air  as  in  a  pit ;  but  here  comes  in  the  advantage  of  a 
place  to  which  heat  can  be  applied  :  you  can  give  just  a  little  air 
at  the  top  every  day,  just  to  sweeten  the  air  in  the  house ;  and 
in  cold  muggy  weather  you  can  put  on  a  little  fire,  which  will 
enable  you  to  give  such  an  amount  of  air  as  will  make  a  little 
breeze  in  the  house,  and  even  cause  the  cold  fogs  to  disperse,  by 
changing  visible  clouds  into  invisible  vapour. 

Like  everything  else,  the  heating  must  not  be  abused ;  and 
too  much  heat  is  idmost  as  great  an  evil  as  too  much  cold,  but 
a  little  attention  will  soon  enable  a  careful  man  to  regulate  all 
that,  and  also  permit  him  to  go  to  bed  at  night  without  being 
troubled  with  nightmare  visions  about  Mr.  Frost  riding  away 
with  his  most  fat  cured  plants. 

In  one  word  then,  I  do  not  despise  pits  sunk  in  the  ground  or 
built  on  the  surface — I  could  use  many  more  than  I  have, 
ai^d  be  on  the  look-out  for  more  then ;  but  in  no  case  are  they 
so  valuable  as  small  houses,  which  inay  be  considered  pits  with 
some  simple  mode  of  heating  them.  After  coming  a  couple  of 
yards  from  the  surface,  nine-inch  drain-tiles  make  a  good  flue ; 
and  the  mode  of  fixing  and  managing  them  has  frequently  been 
described  :  of  course,  they  must  neither  be  walked  on  nor  kicked 
against. — B.  Fibh.] 


FEENS  IN  GLASS  CASES. 
It  is  very  gratifying  to  observe  the  study  of  our  beautiful 
native  Ferns  becoming  so  popular,  particularly  amongst  lady 


amateurs.    No  study  can  possibly  be  more  interesting,  I  may 
say  fiuMinating,  when  entered  into  eon  amore.    Now,  as  I  do  not 
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double  b^t  til  at  tUero  t^js  nmnj  wlio  are  pQrti(&l  U>  tlie  pursuit 
'W tio  li.iiW  no  garden  in  wljieh  to  plant  tlierii,  jet  WQuld  lilcQ  to 
K$T©  Q  few,  at  left^t,  of  their  fuTOuritee  growi^ig  im.der  their  im- 
mediate  irjapecKon,  I  will  pndraTour  to  den'ribe  a  method  of 
pnepuriog  0  ^jja^a  ca^u^  ty  wbkh  tliey  raaj  succeed  iu  growing 
epverol  Vflriefies  in  a  wrj  lutcrisUng  mamier* 

I  iboiild  prefer  a  stand  siitinflp  to  that  Feprfeented  ijx  tlie 
engTATip^  ;  It  ehotdd  liai;e  a  diaiuGt^r  of  3  fiset^  ^ut  less  would 
or  course  suffice,  ip  case*  where  ih^i  jniiy  bo  thought  too  liirg^. 
^lip  gla|»  caee  should  be  nusde  to  fit  oiacllj  to  the  inside  of  the 
«iftn<?,  ^J\d  frliQuld^aTo  tJjCf  fnui)t!v\o;-k  fonped  of  stout  Ijraas 
tiijrii,  w^ll  eecur^  to  »  strong  rim  of  mno  rQU^d  the  I^oMona*  A 
dPTisHwi^t  on  i-^<^)f  iitt^  «"^Hh'  *5^  niR4*'  tP  oppn,  qwrfi  being 
t  ate  SI  that  these  opffUiig^iire  :fii^,^j^  n'^rly  aif-lkljt  «^  nwy  be, 
aiJL^d  a  ftiw  I^ogk&  ^l^i^u^^  bjj  ^e^^^^^^^^  tne  htxvti  iii  tJie 

^jgpi.;r  paft  [jf  the  di?pie,  by  whicJi  to 
5,^^|»exLtl  srrjftli  plijiits  in  pots.  The 
jfa^jiJ  fb.owld  be  fired  n.early  to  a 
^Tel  ,f  itfj  j^he  rim  with  broken  pot- 
flii^ffli  pr  ^aii^^tofiej  or  any  rubbjy 
p^fft^*  mijtcrial  Over  this  should 
|p  li^  a  fpifill  gtrctum  of  sand,  to 
m»\^e  f^  Y^j  Ji^yei  eurfi^e.  In  t^e 
cen^e,  ^  th^  leT.el  surface,  place  a 
£9^-8ide4  cone  of  zinc,  about  IGincbes 
iiji  .hejgi^t,  ,^ith  a  saucer  f^t  thp  top, 
and  bavinj^  some  jjtrgpg  pi^i??,  ftf  ftfeout  2  inches  square,  well 
fj^tened  ijb  and  moi^\jffg  fe9ni  tW  fiides.  Nej^  coiaMPenoe 
around  the  base  of  1|1j,^  f^9^'^,  ^?j4  vh9P  angular  piieces  of  aaoid- 
sj^oneofabputfivoor  8^.P9jm(lf».Wf^hteaph  «u;k4  p^e  up  thus 
complex elr  oyer  t-l^e^pr^?.  ?^^,Pr<^$eting  piecps  will  assist  in 
retaining  the  stones  ^i.  pj^jsitiofl. ;  .aud  a  mof'.t  imppiitant  point  to 
be  ob^einred  ie,  tl^at  e^^ry  .^Jtoj^e.^ust  be  lajjd  pecfeofcly  firm  from 
bottom  to,  top,  fi^  ^p  plants  wjlU  not  flourA[h  on  a  mOYeable 
stone.  This  may  be  insured  by  th/e^  une .  of  a  Uttla  cement,  as  the 
o^ration  proc^c(^.;  l>ut  I  h%3fe  alsp  made  use  of  small,  flexible 
wire,  pa^^^ii.  several  i^ef^  ro^nd  t)j^9  mass,  ibrthe  same  purpose. 
The  ^ntex^tjc^s  bfii^w^  the^pton^s.mf^  be  filjed  with  some  nice 
fibry  loai^,  s^dy,  goft,  an,d  .1W9t;^o^4tP  the  touch.  Cffhe  Ferns 
are  to  be  plated  jp  ,^ese^j^^8^es,  tatog  «M»  to. ipaake  them 
firm  in  portion. 

*  l^ith  regard' tp  sf^ft  aj^hc^  th/9  .smaUcr  growing  yarieties 
W  u,n.^oubted)y  t^  best  sjd^ted  ^.sunli  a  case  or  vase,  yet  I 
have  used  seedling  plants  of  the  larger  kinds,  and  these  can  be 
removed  when  they  get  too  large.  A  case  of  the  size  proposed 
would  hold  a  plant  of  nearly  every  British  species ;  but  if  this 
were  attempted,  it  ^yuld,  pf  coppe,  more  fif^quflntly  require  re- 
arranging. The  spaces  between  the  Ferns  inay  be  appropriately 
#tf^4  up  .with  various  Mosses,  Marchantlas,  Jungermannias, 
Xa^op9diu]ns,  ^,  so  that  the  whole  of  tihe  miniature  rock  maj 
be  covered  with  vegetation,  and  present  a  green  surface.  A 
large  plant  of  Lycopodium  umbrosum,  on  the  summit  of  the 
pile,  would  look  beautiful ;  and  small  pots  of  the  trailing  Lycopo- 
diums  may  be  suspended  from  the  hooks  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  dome.  Previous  to  the  stones  being  placed,  they  ought  to  be 
soaked  for  a  few  hours  in  water.  The  saucer  at  the  top  of  the 
cone  should  also  be  filled  with  water,  and  the  roots  of  each 
plant  dipped  in  water  as  the  planting  proceeds.  When  all  is 
completed,  sprinkle  the  whole  with  water  through  a  fine  watering- 
pot  rose,  but  avoid  deluging  it ;  this  watering  may  be  repeated 
from  time  to  time  through  the  d,oors,  but  the  case  being  almost 
air-tight,  and  evaporation  being  pi^evented,  water  will  not  often 
be  necessary.  The  sandstone  I  have  mentioned  is  a  soft  ferru- 
gineous  stone,  found  in  myany  par^s  of  Kent,  and  so  congenial  to 
the  growth  of  Ferns,  ^Jjat  their  seeds  or  spores  falling  on  the 
shady,  moist  sides  of  the  roci^  composed  of  it,  germinate  by 
thousands.— JOHK  Cox,  Qar^enfir^g  W,  WelU,  Usq.,  Bedleaf, 

[Those  who  njyij  .]|^  ij^^rest^  ]jx  giM^wing  the  most  elegant 
and  choice  of  tbe.Jferitiih,  ¥erps  ]^   '     "  '       ^ '     ^ 


^^^      _^  _,_      ,^      .,.,,1  cases,  such  as  Mr.  Cox 

has  described,  willfind  the.  Ij^j^i^g  selected  sorts  well  suited 
for  the  purpose.  Most  of  the, ^^a^ mentioned  are  to  be  obtained 
without  much  difficulty : — 

Tolypodium  dfyo^ieiis. — Bjr^t  green,  delicate,  and  pretty ; 
fronds  nearly  triang^j^  in  ojj^^ij^^ annual ;  height  4  inches  to 
8  inches ;  caudex  ^gft^njiig, 

Folypodium  vulglare  camhrumm, — Evergreen ;  fronds  broadly 
lance-shaped,  with  a  kind  of  fringed  margin  ;  height  6  inches  to 
10  inphes  j  caucj^  9i;?cpin^ 

Alfp^orus  <^rifpuscr:iX^ry  .qlfigftpt,.,  p#f»)«yrWe  5  .frP#itriW|fc 


triangular  in  outline,  annual;  height  4r  inches  to  6  in<^es; 
caudex  tufted. 

!Lcutraa  oreopteru. — A  sweet-scented  Fern ;  fronds  knoe- 
shaped  in  outline,  anpual ;  height  1^  foot  to  2  feet  or  3  feet; 
caudex  tnfted. 

Lastraa  filix-mas. — Qne  of  the  commonest,  but  a  very  el^tnt 
Fern ;  fronds  lance-shaped  in  outline,  annual ;  height  2  feet  to 
3  ieet ;  caudex  tufted. 

Lasiraa  rigida.— Very  elegant ;  fron ds  lance-shaped  in  outline, 
anx^ual ;   height  1  foot  to  2  feet ';  caudex  tufted. 

Lastraa  FcBnUecii. — Very  elegant  and  compound ;  fronds 
nearly  triangular  in  outline,  annual ;  heiebt  1  foot  to  2  feel ; 
caudex  tufted. 

Polyaiichum  loncMtia. — ^Very  rigid  and  holly-like,  ever^jreen ; 
fronds  narrowly  lance-shaped  in  outline;  height  6  indies  to 
Ifoot;  caudex  tufted.      ' 

FoUfstichum  angulare, — ^Very  elegant  and  graceful,  sub- 
evergreen  ;  fronds  broadly  lance-sho^d,  drooping ;  height 
2  feet  to  3  feet ;  caudex  tufted. 

Ct^stopterUJragilM. — Very  deliic^ate  and  pretty  ;  fronds  knee- 
shaped  in  outline,  annual ;  height  6  inches  to  10  inches  ;  caodei 
tuf^d.  {There  are  sevei^l  varieties,  all  of  which  are  very  in- 
tereating. 

Mhyrium  fiUx-femina, — Ihe  Lady  Fern  ;  one  of  the  most 
elegant;  fronds  lance-shaped  in  outline,  drooping,  annusl; 
height  1  foot  to  8  feet;  caudex  tufted.  1'here  are  seffrtl 
varieties,  of  which  one  is  iikei  a  dwarf-curled  pareley,  but  tke 
most  elegant  has  tasselled  pinnse. 

Aaplenium  o^ltan^Mm-m^r^m.— 'JSvergreen  and  glossy ;  fronds 
elongate,  triangukr  in  outline ;  height  6  inches  io  1  ibot ;  caadsx 
^uft«l. 

^^^enitfin  *marin«m. —Evergreen  and  glossy,  dense  in  its 
habit;  fronds  lance-shaped  in  outline;  height  6  inches  to 
10  inches ;  caudex  tufted. 

AtpletUum  <ric*o«ianc».— Evergreen,  with  Waek  wiry  stslks ; 
fronds  very  narrow ;  height  about  6  iiiohes  ;  caudex  tui^edl 

Ceterach  offioinarum. — Evergreen ;  fronds  lanoe-shaped  m 
outline,  greei^  above,  scurfy  beneath ;  height  about  4  insbec ; 
caudex  tufted. 

Scolo^endrium  vulgare  crirpum, — ^Evergreen  and  very  distinct 
in  appearance ;  fronds  narrow  lance-shaped,  undivided,  the 
margin  crisped ;  height.  8  inches  to  1  foot ;  ofiudex  tufted. 

Adianium  capiliua- Veneris.-^Ey erpreen^  and  veary  elegant  sad 
distinct;  fronds  irregular,  but  somewhat  ovate  in  outline,  ike 
little  wedge-shaped  leaflets  attached  by  fine  wixy  stalks ;  I^Ht 
about  6  inches  ;  caudex  tufted. 

^leehnum  tpicawi.^A  very  elegant  and  distinct  Fern ;  fronts 
naji;rowly  lance- shaped  in  outline,  annual ;  height  X  foot  or  more; 
oaiidex  tufted. 

Trichomaneg  radicans. —  Delicately  transparent,  and  fsiy 
beautiful  when  seen  in  a  vigorous  state  ;  fronds  either  triangulsr- 
ovate  or  lance-shaped,  drooping ;  height  6  inches ;  caadsx 
creeping. 

HymenopTiyllum  iunbridgeMe,  and  S.  Wiltoni  (ttmlaierale).'' 
Mos's-hke,  forming  dense  matted  masses,  deep  duU  green,  sad 
uninteresting  at  first  sight,  but  very  beautinil  on  minute  ex* 
amination. 

Oamunda  regalis, — Almost  too  large  for  a  case,  for  which, 
however,  small  plants  may  be  used  ;  fronds  lance-shaped  in 
outline,  annual,  difiering  from  all  the  preceding  in  bearmg  tbeb 
inflorescence  in  collected  masses,  occupying  the  whole  apex  of 
the  fV-onds ;  height  2  feet  to  6  feet,  or  more ;  caudex  tufted.— M.] 
— {Gardeners'  Magazine  of  Botany.) 


LILIPUTIAN  DAHLIAS. 

I  HATE  grown  liliputian  Dahlias  during  the  last  two  yesn 
The  flowers  are  all  you  describe,  but  the  plants  grow  neark  w 
hieh  as  the  large  Ijahlia.  I  put  thei?i  ss  a  border  ip  n^it« 
Zelinda  in  the  centre,' which  they  quite  overtopped,  and  ssthe 
\ed  w^s  intended  i^Q  match  a  be(J  9!  A»6ters,  it  was  a  disappomt- 
ment.  Can  I  do  anything  ne:^t  year  to  make  thepa  grow  vfipxo 
dwarf  ?—H/k^LKT/ 

[We  sent  yo^j:  nope  to  Messrs.  Headerspn,  of  t^  WeUipg^ 
Boad  N.ursery,  snd  this  is.  tK^  ^cpJIy  s~  .   , 

"  2rhe  LiliputWn  Dahlias  are  enljy  ftP  9»]W  hy  U*e  ovffm 
Tjs^t  from  the  i;ektive.si^  of  ii^W  ftoweijs,  and  not  fijpm  t^r 
^\x\j4ive  growth.  As  J^t  thefe  w^  not  varieties  to  consiiMj 
,  fk  Wft^i5^  ^  .1^  *9m  ^^ym^  4*tH«i  (^  Hisji  th^.wei»,||ia 
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we  fiMMj  tfa^  «!•  alrsftcly  spofaan  ^).  Upi^the  preMoft^tnie 
there  is  only  about  one  in  a  score  of  the  new  liliptttiain  that  is 
dwarf  enough  to  be  olataed  with  the  uaaal  bedding  yarietiea ;  con- 
•equeally  yon  ean  only  make  u^  your  outor  row  with  the  leweei 
of  die  well-known  bedding  kinds,  ntoh  ae  Prince  Arthnr,  brilliant 
orimson ;  BeatHy  d^  Ma^Mfty  soaHet ;  and  Minda,  putpie,  6ew"] 


WOBK  F0&  TBE  WBEE. 

KIXCHSjr  Gi.EPl$y. 
OUEAm  offaU  deeaying  litta»,  and  etir  the  mxrfwoti^iMmm&ib^aik 
dry  days  among  growing  cropa,  as  Oftbbage,  SpiiuH!h«  &e. ;  also 
get  Taoant  ground  manured  and  ridged  up  as  quickly  a»  pfoeaible 
tbut  it  may  be  exposed  to  the  iniuence  of  the  winter*  jUparm- 
gm^  where  tkie  ddtioiona  Tegetable  ie  repaired  thretigh  tfce 
winter,  a  bed  riiould  now  be  made  for  foromg  it ;  half-epent 
dang  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  fresh,  and  some  beech  and 
oa\  leaves  are  better  for  this  purpose  tlian  aU  new,  as  it  noain- 
taina  a  atea^  heat  for  a  greater  Iraglh  of  tiaae.  lyUke  the  bed 
4£BBihig)i,  and  f»laee  on  the  freass  tmmedktelT;  wttentheheat 
ia  up,  and  beeomet  regmlar,  le^  tlie  bed,  and  lay  on  it  a  coating 
of  leaf  monld  or  any  light  soil  3  inches  or  4  inches  thick,  then 
pUce  the  roata  as  thitUy  as  possible  over  the  bed,  ^nd  coser 
with  *  aachea  of  tAie  sawie  eoil,  afterwards  give  a  good  waiexiDg, 
and  oloae  the  #asie  mitil  the  heat  riiws,  when  air  nmst  be  gzren 
aocordtng  to  the  state  of  the  bed  and  the  weather ;  55^  to  60* 
anil  be  q/aii^  enffieinii  at  aay  titna*  Oeleiy^  it  is  neeesaary  te 
take  adyantage  of  every  fayooraMe  eppertanity  to  earth  up  all 
tlHt  Teqnires  it  ?  rather  let  it  remmm  as  it  ir  than  attempt  to  do 
80  while  wet,  as  it  will  afterwards  r<»t  in  a  very  short  time. 
QtmUflowert,  those  under  hand-ligjkta  and  in  £raaies  to  have  the 
iiiHSMe  soil  oeottsionally  etined  abovt  them,  and  abvndaneeof  ^ 
air  to  be  giren  at  aU  oppoxtunitiee.  Herk-hedt^  if  they  aie  not 
yvi-daaoad  and  dnaa  ap  l»rti»e  w4a*er  they  sbould  be  attended 
tO'^wMient  d^ay ;  a  slight  oeot  of  Tsiy  rotten  dmig  sitonld  be 
laid  on  them  fbr  Uie  doable  purpose  of  protecting  the  roots  irom 
aerere  frost  and  to  enrich  the  soil  LeUucey  the  Cabbage  rarie- 
tiee  planted  in  frames,  intended  for  winter  use,  wHl  not  require 
nmek  mw  if  the  soil  ia  liglit  and  diy^  sheuld  •  th^  ee^iare  a 

••^^^^   ^^"^^^^K  ^m^^f^    WW    ^f^^^^^f&m     W^^^^W   W^^^^F  ^^  ▼^^^^^^^■■g^JW^P   ^^Wff^^^^Kw  W 

rose.  Never  expose  the  plants  to  heaTj  rains.  Sea-hade^  a 
litHia  kaf '■lAiM,  tai^  or  ehider  ashes  to  be  laid  «T«r  the  orawue. 
ai  the  plants  ;  pots  may  then  be  aet  ore^'i^  portion  of  the  planta- 
tion, and  be  ooTered  with  leaves  as  they  are  collected ;  if  required 
for  nse  in  a  short  time  stable-dung  should  be  used.  Spinach, 
wlMA^henng  the  kavaa  tin  bade  slioold  be  troddM  upon  as 
Ultlaaapoasible,  as  tkeir  growth  in  anrtivded  by  hairing  the  eoU 
ctnioladbted  aboot  the  roote^ 

FLOlWEft  eiADtW. 

If  ikm  bed»  are  now  filled  m^h  the  spmg-Bdieeaing  pianti 
hMy  veoommended^  a  ragnlar  alearittg  up  of  gmsa  and  gravel 
wnlkto  should  talse  place,  in  order  tiiat  the  whoia  osay  have  a 
nont'  wppcnpanee  throngb  tke  wintori  If  the  walba  are  nneh 
onl  of  order  m  saifacing  of  fresh  gravel  shonld  be  Bp««ad  Offr 
the  prinaipai  onea  withia  eight  of  the  windows^  to  gi^e^degnse 
of  fasshnees  t»  the  iesna  Oooiplete  all  pianlibg  as>  aeon  as 
poowMuj  and  fnrthw  by  aH  wrmlBble  meaaa  the  progress  of 
riliBBAniija,  paitionlariy  tkerenrar&lof  odjeotioiNible  tree*,  wiii^ 
if  ont  4lown  now,  ranybe  ge^oot  in  <roety  momittge  without 
nanehdasnagetothe  torfaodwettai  Take  up  and  atoi«  Marrel 
o£  Pent,  Dnhlia%.  Sbltia  splondcns^  tf  not  riready  done,  and 
taaUti  pftantiBg  buMe  and  AMinenea.  CHndtoii  to  be  taken  up^ 
wUni  the  fbtiaga  haa  begm  to  decay,  and  pteated'  in  the  apring% 
Keat  of  the  eotta*  bka  sandy  peat^  but  th^will  tnoeee^  rwy 
wdl  in  any  Hght  ff^rden  soil  Now  ia  a  fine  time  fOi»  taUtig  up 
aaidiaying  down  Bex  edgmga^  and  alea  for  lay^g  down  tmf;  if 
tha  grownd  ia  newly  macfo,  sea  that  it  is  rendet«d  pet^eOlly  aeUd 
before  laying  down  the  turf,  so  that  there  may  be  no  gi^ng  w>iiy 
attt^Mila.  When  bod  down  to  ba  wett  beaten  aU  ovev  with 
tlta  tnaf-bwrtw  to  olaaa  att  the  edges  of  tbo' t«r^  nwi  to  l«irel 
dbaittnll  iivegnlantieak 

FBUIT  OABDBK. 

Xhtoflftntingofyoang.lmtttffoaa  and  transplanting  ov  naailtg 

tfaeof  lar^sr  growth  to  be  vigoroaaly  presaented ;  tba  seaton 

irfvy  ftwroneabky  and  the  eariietf  thaae  opemtieaa  nee  pat foraiod 

r  wdl  be  the  ohanee-of  sneoeasL    I^  shonld  ~ 


tie  the  branches  dose'  together,  and  ^vi^anaoveae-weatheip  aett  in 
to  wind  thidc  haybanda-aFoand  thsm  fienas  bottom  to  tclp. 

tfllVtNllOIHIV  kWD  COvRWttVltTMtT. 
Oreepen  to  be  closely  tied  that  l^r^  may  interfere  as  ^le  as 
pessfble  with  the  admi'snon  of  ligbt  to  tfie  interior.  Let  pot 
specimens  in  bloom  be  frequently  re-arranged  so  as  to  make  the 
most  of  these ;  for  the  finest  specimens  become  too  famiUar  to 
be  interesting  when  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  one  place. 
Double  Boman  Naroiss^  Croousesi  Neapolitaii  Ytolets,  Migno- 
'nette,  and  Cyclamens  bloom  early  without  much  forcing,  and 
answer  well  when  phvoed  on  shehres  at  the  back  of  the  green- 
house to  eatch  ever^  ray  of  light, and  to  insure  them  from  damp. 
As  this  is  rather  a  leisure  time  in  this  department,  the  namin|( 
of  plants  should  command  attention^  It  la  im  additional  feature 
of  interest  to  see  a  co^edion  of  phmts  propedy  libelled  with 
the  names  well  written  and  properly  apelt^ 

The  stock  of  plants  to  kkMHOrat^C^xiatlwii^  eenlaating  pwt^- 
of  stove  phuits  girowiv  £sr  the  pAMpoao  and  ^mrtly  of  istced 
shrubs  and  bulbar  ahould  now  «eeeKvnsoma4itteBllioi^  portlcoUdy 
the  latter,  which  should  he  undoiqgoiig  a^li^fbtvaanoiuitof  faroia^ 
to  get  them  into  bloom  l^  that  mm§. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 

In  fine  weather,  when  the  lights  are  off,  look  carefully  oyer  all 
the  free-growing  plants,  and  pinch  out  the  tone  of  the  shoots  to 
keep  them  dwa^  and  bushy ;  also  remove  oread  leavea.  Giye 
air  freely  night  and'iay  while  the  weather  ii  miM,  keephig  tha 
plants  aodanrtefy  dry.  Oafwatfons  and  F(eoteea  in  frcttnes  will 
reapBare  anme  attention,  gwio^  them  a  frse  civoiilatton  of  air 
dtning  the  winter moaMlia,  and  w«tevna  they  need  it«  Auriculas 
and  BoljamtisuaeewiUfTeqnirabitt'lMe  water  {  air  ^smd  •exposure 
a>o  indispensable  to  these  hardy  alpine  pluits.  Any  premature 
blooms  that  appear  to  be  removed.  The  outtinga  put  hi  hvte  to 
bo  aorted,  and  all  tiiat  are  rooted  to  be  removed  to  another  pib 
OP  frame  where  they  nmy  be  gmrinaHy  uapeatdi  to  more  air,  and 
the  uthuea  nottbofpaghiyro^ed  toho-ropltngednnd  kept  close 
until  tiny  bacoma  rooted.  W.  MfeUlfe. 


theg. 

twtois  ngood  pkniatoloaaehthait  cnihrily  ftnnttho 


wftUrtn^ 


1>OIN09  OT  THE  LABI  ^fflOC. 

FunrrE  of  rainaintfk8tt& raise  the  spring8«nd  fill  the  taHitt 
to  the  relief  of  everybody  in  this  quarter,  as  cottagers  were  nsittg 
water  fit-  to  bnng  ongoitree  and  ^ibeesea  of  bll  kinds,  ttid  aome 
finnerahad  to  boivow  asid  b^  loadairomr  theic^  mora  fJartiinato 
neighboma.  We  nsanafsd  t#  get  asbat*  thu^fa*  eetnu^d  oat*  of 
doova,  aa  the  aodctennees  of  the  frosl^  attd  the  suddentoeis  of  iU 
going,  and  the  grent  iell  in  the  barometec^led^is  to  expect  heoHy 
raina^  la  addition  to  what'waa*Bl<«ted  laet  weekv  aa>  to  boosingi 
Am.,  wt  ndaed  ail  our  early  OtM^fft%  thoee  intended  f6t  the  fiMt 
crop  in  spring,  but  which  have  gpt  too  yigorous  to  please  us^ 
joflt  inserting  a  five-tined  ateelfork  nnder  Ihem  deep  eoQU^  mii^ 
raising  it  high  enough' to  onabW  «^  ter  feel  the  tng  of  f hO  roota- 
snapping^  and  then  treading  tho  enrth  about  them  agahii  and 
eerthing  weH  op  agnhist  the  stemt.  Wfe  had  this  done  in  timo^ 
before  the  lashing  rains  of  the  12th  and  13tb.  During  the  sun  ' 
of  the  11th  tbey  ll«gged  oOhsider&bly,  but  that  was  what  wor 
expected  and  wantadT  Tha  eheeh  to  growth  by  asaking  tbo' 
phinte  lese  atomd'wftli  enp,  wtii  giVe  them  the  chattee  of  paaMi^  * 
a  aharp  winter  uninju^d;  l^icked  out  alao  lots  of  young 
Lettuces  and  Cauliflowers  whese  protection  of  a^y  old  g^aaa 
cenld  be  given  to  ihem,  and'  whilat^  wet  waaesehided,  ganepknbpr 
of  afr  to  ail  aneh  tkhiga  nghl  and  day^  S||«fw«)od  a^fr^h  Mush« 
room-bed,  and  aa  the  miMerhil  win  dMtiber  than  we  like  it, 
wrapped  each  pieoe  of  afiawh  10  a  hilndml  of  dry  short  litter 
befoEO  inserting  it. 

Had  all  Se^wheniea  and  fruit  trees  in  pots  asOored  from  w«t» 
and  in  meat  oaaeaooverod  the  pots  wdth  httOr  or  leav«»  to  htefr 
ont  nerens  frost,  and  as  the 'Weather  wna  unfit  ibr -doing  nHkch  otktr 
of  doon,  finiiffied  stofing.  pntt  (Jteanilims,  takmg  up  Scarleta^ 
Ac.,  that  had  been  struck  thickly  in  eokl  beds  under  spare  sashea, 
and  pabked  them  tlaeklji^-ehattbw  bosses'  sons  to  bnimvod 
aaywhet«.  Pmned  nad  cleaned  PcMeR^hottao,  and  filled  it  jnsf 
now  to  oteHlowing  withpldtfta,  aawevhall  not  force  early.  M4di 
theae  boxes,  washed  pota,  ueingi  heated  water  and  a^  coaafortabla 
shed.  Washed  plante  Uiat  had  aof  sipi  of-fikth  en  than. 
Potted  Cinerarias  for  succession,  and'pa*  tMhnonbeovdahi'a* 
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cold  earih-pit  protected  with  sashes.  Made  tallies,  cut  stakes, 
out  shreds,  and  got  all  house  work  forward,  that  on  the  first  drr 
fine  day  all  the  strength  may  be  deroted  to  cleaning  the  lawns, 
beds,  and  walks.  A  good  sharp  frost,  by  bringing  down  all  the 
deciduous  leaves,  wovdd  lessen  our  labour  in  this  direction.  Sea- 
kale  and  Bhubarb  hare  been  placed  in  Mushroom-house. — B.  F. 


TRADE  LISTS  RECEIVED. 

A  Select  Catalogue  of  Orchidtf  Stove^  Qreenhouae^  and  other 
Plants,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Sfc,  by  B,  8.  Williams,  Holloway,— This 
catalogue  is  particularly  rich  in  Orchids,  Exotic  and  British 
Ferns,  and  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  It  is  not  often  now- 
a-(}ay8  that  we  find  so  good  a  list  of  Herbaceous  and  Alpine 
Plants  as  Mr.  Williams  here  enumerates,  to  all  of  which  prices 
are  affixed.    It  is  a  good  and  useful  catalogue. 

Nursery  List  of  Wilham  Pontey,  BuddersfieUy  1861-2,  con- 
tains the  usual  stock  of  a  country  nursery. 

Descriptive  List  of  Gladiolus,  Pansies,  and  BollyhocJcs,  hy 
Stuart  j*  Mein,  Kelso. — To  those  who  are  interested  in  florists' 
flowers,  and  particularly  Hollyhocks,  Pansies,  and  Gladiohis, 
this  list  will  be  acceptable,  as  it  contains  all  the  beet  of  the 
novelties. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

•<i*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental vrriters  of  the   "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."     By  so  doing  they 
'     are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.    All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  7%e 
Editors  of  the  "Jommal  of  HorticuUmre,  Sfc.^'  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  B.C, 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on   separate 
communications.    Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 
We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unices  under 
very  special  circumstances. 
AvmicvLAB  {H.  If.).— Write  to  the  narseryman  you  name,  and  be  will 
■end  yon  a  priced  catalogue.     We  cannot  undertake  to  negotiate  with 
amateurs. 

Htacintbs  fob  Exbivition  im  Aphil— Cucvmbxbs  [A,  3.)*— '^ourbest 
plan  with  the  Hyacinths  will  be  to  pot  them  at  once ;  but  to  keep  them 
covered  up  in  a  cool  place  oat  of  doorA  until  towards  the  end  of  March. 
We  do  not  think  anything  is  gained  by  keeping  the  bulbs  unpotted,  unless 
you  could  keep  the  roots  from  growing  by  having  them  in  an  ice-house, 
suspended  in  a  basket  from  the  roof;  and  thus  kept  you  migbt  defer 
potting  to  the  tnd  of  February.  CuthiU's  Black  Spine  is  a  very  good 
variety  of  Cucumber  ;  so  is  Ljn^h's  Conqueror  of  the  West.  For  white- 
spined,  Manchester  Prize  and  Telegraph  are  good  long  sorts ;  but  in 
exhibitions  good  Judges  will  pass  by  mere  size  for  symmetry  and  freshness. 
BcvBiis  or  Cut  Flowbbs  (JBL  5.).— The  cut-flower  salesmen  in  Covent 
Garden  Market  were  aUoded  to  by  us,  and  their  names  are  various.  All 
we  recollect  of  them  now,  are  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Buck. 

BooT-PBUKiNO  {A  Constant  Header).— We  kn'^w  of  no  separate  work 
upon  this  subject  Certainly  the  first  President  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  never  published  one. 

Yavious  (i)0o<{ar).— The  paper  you  enclosed  will  do  very  well  for 
drying  specimens  of  Perns.  Any  thick  blotting-paper— that  is,  unsized 
paper,  will  answer.  The  best  book  on  Ferns  (Foreign  and  British)  is 
Hooker's  •*  Ieone«  Filicum."  The  •*  Florist,"  commencing  next  yetfr,  will 
contain  illustrations  of  fiorists'  flowers,  popular  hardy  and  gretnhouse 
plants.  Ferns  and  fruits,  but  not  of  stove  plants. 

DioecoBBA  Batatas  {Solanum).— Yon  may  either  Uke  up  the  tubers 
and  buiy  them  in  coal  asber,  or  you  may  leave  them  in  the  ground  until 
required.  They  are  quite  hardy.  Our  oorreepondent  wotUd  be  glad  to 
know  of  any  mode  of  cooking  thf  m  besides  boiluig. 

Oabdbn  Plab  ( yinetta).— Yoxxt  gardens  are  very  well  planted  indeed, 
and  jour  plans  ate  so  novel  that  we  shall,  before  long,  engrave  and 

Sublish  them.  In  plan  No.  2,  it  will  be  seen  the  large  beds  are  linked 
>gether  in  the  chain  manner,  as  other  kinds  of  beds  are  in  the  chain 
pattern*  at  the  Crystal  Falace,  and  a  very  effective  plan  it  is.  AU  the 
links  are  planted  with  the  Variegated  Balm  ;  but  Cerastium  tomentosum 
would  do  an  well.  The  large  circle  in  the  angle  formed  bv  the  position  of 
the  two  gardens  comes  in  exceedingly  well  as  an  episode  between  the  two 
systems  of  beds,  and  these  two  being  not  seen  at  one  view,  owing  to  tht 
shrubs,  is  a  great  addition  to  the  interest  of  the  place. 

Stbbptocabpus  bifloba  (C.  p.  Jf.).— Streptocarpus  biflora,  or  polyantha, 
is  a  soft- wooded  stove  pinnt  that  blooms  freely  enough  during  the  summer, 
if  the  heat  for  it  during  the  winter  baa  not  been  under  55^  and  €0^  would 
not  be  too  much  for  it  curing  the  rest  period ;  but  if  it  could  have  a  con.er 
of  a  Cucnmber-frame  from  tne  end  of  February  to  the  latter  part  of  May, 
and  a  dry  honae  in  winter,  from  50*  to  M^  ought  to  keep  it  safe. 

OBii«Nivifs  WrwTBmiMo  ni  Cbllab  (Jff.  5.).— Piek  off  the  yoimg  shoots 
and  leaves  as  fiast  as  they  appear. 


CVABOPHVtLUX    MAONIVICVM,  AMU    STBPHAHOTIS    PLOBIBU5ni    (J9o>).— 

The  Cyanophyllum  looks  best  when  not  too  larae,  and  with  large  leaves 
over  the  pot  To  aecure  thi^  you  must  nip  out  the  terminal  bud,  or  ercn 
prune  the  shoot  well  back.  Fresh  shoots  will  then  break  out,  nnd  gi^e 
fresh,  fine  foliage.  The  Stephanotis  will  not  stand  if  long  below  i(P.  If 
never  below  45°  for  any  length  of  time,  and  generally  nearer  50°,  it  will  do. 
Heatino  a  Veby  Small  Propaoatiko-housb  (A  JV'ew  Subaeriher).— 
A  small  iron  stove  and  chimney-pipe  in  the  centre  of  the  house  as  ytra 
propose  is  most  adTlf^able  for  so  small  a  structure.  The  Scarlet  Bunaer 
seed  which  you  sowed  had  been  crossed  with  pollen  from  the  Dutch  case 
knife.  The  mere  colour  of  the  seed  varying  is  no  merit.  The  only 
characteriftica  rendering  a  variety  worthy  of  propagation  are  superi<nft7 
of  produce  either  in  quantity  or  qualitj,  or  in  both. 

Patbmt  iM-nooB  Plawt  Cases  (A.  J.).— Thev  are  as  effective  as  any 
other  heated  plant  case  for  striking  cuttings.  Ton  will  see  more  about 
them  ^veral  weeka.  Write  to  the  makers  fur  information  about  price.  Ton 
may  buy  choice  Mimulus  seed  of  any  of  the  large  seedsmen  who  adrertise 
in  our  columns. 

Oas  Stovb  IK  A  GBEENnovsB  {R.  i/iiM<m).— With  an  eflBcient  chimney- 
pipe  to  carry  off  the  fumes  arising  from  the  burning  gia,  it  is  a  rery 
cleanly,  easily  managed,  safe,  and  efficient  mode  of  warming  a  greenhonse. 
We  had  one  in  use  for  several  years. 

Book  on  Floweb  Gardens  {B.  X.).— Messrs.  Major's  book  on  tWi 
subject  is  priced  half-a-puinea. 

Names  of  Fbuits  ((7.  TT.).— Never  pack  fruit  in  moss;  it  completely 
destroys  the  fiavour.  No.  1,  unknown,  and  a  worse  than  worthlea 
variety— it  does  not  deserve  a  name;  2,  Catillac;  3,  a  beautiful  spedmes 
of  Cockle  Pippin ;  4,  Nelson  Codlin.  {Cold  Harbour).— Vo.  1,  Dumelow'j 
Seedling ;  No.  2,  Torkshire  Greening. 

Ink  fob  Zihc  Labkls  (ytmtor).— Scrub  the  labels  bright  with  sand- 
paper, and  write  on  them  immediately,  using  a  quill  pen,  with  the 
following  mixture :— one  dra'shm  powdered  verdigris  (acetate  of  cooper); 
one  drachm  of  powdered  sal  ammoniac  (muriate  of  ammonia/;  half  a 
drachm  of  lamp  black  ;  ten  drachms  of  water.  Mix  these  in  a  two-oonee 
phial,  and  shake  every  time  you  use  it.  It  ia  ready  f or  txaa  aa  soon  u  the 
verdigria  and  aal  ammoniac  are  dissolved. 

Nambs  of  Plamts  {F.).—l,  Nephrodium  molle;  2,  Woodwardia  [aUst 
Doodia)  caudata.  iFarmly\— It  is  impossible  to  determine  sprigs  of 
Cupressus,  Junipems,  and  similar  Conifers.  The  fruit  is  that  of  lone 
Fuontmua ;  but  we  cannot  name  from  the  fruit  alone.  (P  M.  JT.).— Tfce 
fruit  is  a  Physalia,  and  probably  P.  edulis,  the  Cape  Gooseberry,  wbiek, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  edible :  but  you  have  not  sent  leaves  and  llowen 
in  a  state  for  exact  determination,  it  may  be  cultivated  very  murh  in  tiie 
same  way  aa  the  Tomato.  (J.  N.  Gibhi) .— Portulaca  Thellu<oni.  ( W.  Oeten). 
— Itia  Selaginella  cuspidata.  {A  Dorsetthire  Subscriber).— Both  sped^ 
mens  sterile,  and  therefore  not  readily  determinable.  No.  1,  appears  to 
be  Cystopteris  fragilis,  var.  dentata ;  2,  lAstrsa  dilatata. 


POULTET,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHEONICLB. 


WHO  MAY  WIN  AT  THE  BIRMINGHAM  AND 
CEYSTAL  PALACE  SHOWS. 

{Continued  from  paye  137.) 
We  recently  had  a  book  pot  into  our  hands  professing  to  tcidi 
the  art  of  insuring  longevity,  guaranteeing,  if  its  rules  were 
followed,  a  green  old  age  at  fourscore,  ^e  author  died  it 
thirty.  The  writer  of  a  treatise  which  placed  a  fortune  within 
every  man's  reach,  and  which  rendered  poverty  an  impossibilitf, 
died  in  Worcester  workhouse ;  and  the  inventor  of  the  **  antiM- 
piloa,"  which  prevented  the  hair  from  falling  or  becoming 
grey,  was  obliged  to  take  a  wig  at  twenty-nine,  not  having  a  hsk 
upon  his  head.  We  who  have  kept  poultry  without  taking  t 
prize  all  our  lives,  will  continue  our  last  week's  paper  on  Uw 
things  that  must  be  followed  and  avoided  to  insure  success. 

We  left  off  at  Fsmcillbd  HAiCBXTBOfts,  we  now  take  tbdr 
Spanolbd  brethren.  Ihe  Silvers  must  have  spotted  bresite) 
they  must  also  have  clear  tails — that  is,  white  tails  with  a  distiDot 
spot  or  moon  at  the  tip  of  each  feather ;  the  hackles  of  the  hem 
must  be  clouded,  the  wings  barred,  and  if  laced,  so  much  Um 
better.  The  combs  must  be  firm  on  the  head,  quite  straight,  full 
of  points,  well  piked  behind,  the  pike  inclining  upwards.  The 
body  must  be  spangled  all  over.  The  same  points  apply  to  the 
cooks  in  almost  every  particular,  but  the  barring  and  lacing  of 
the  vrings  are  more  desirable  in  them  than  in  the  hens. 

In  addition  to  these  points,  the  Golden  must  have  a  bdT  tinge 
at  the  root  of  the  feathers.  The  clear  tails  are  not  required  hat 
as  in  the  Silver. 

Loose  combs  are  to  be  avoided,  and  indistinct  markings.  Esdi 
feather  should  have  its  clear  spot,  spangle,  or  moon,  and  all 
must  have  blue  legs.  Large  unwieldy  combs  are  to  be  avoided 
in  the  cocks.  We  mean  those  that  hang  over  the  nostrils  and 
partly  conceal  the  eyes. 

Bbahma  Pootbas  may  be  either  pencilled  or  light  The  hem 
of  the  former  should  be  grey  all  over  j  the  latter  should  be 
white  except  stripes  on  the  hackle,  the  flights,  and  the  tail  The 
light  cook  should  be  coloured  like  the  hens.  The  dark  one 
should  have  black  or  nearly  black  breast^  light  hackle  and  saddki 
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dark  thighi.     All  must  haye  feathered  legs.      They  may  be 
either  pea  or  single^combed.     They  must  be  Sirge. 

Skbbioht  Bantams  cannot  be  too  small,  bat  altho  ugh  desir- 
able, diminutiye  size  cannot  counterbalance  defects.  Choose, 
therefore,  your  birds  as  free  as  possible  from  hackle  and  saddle, 
with  clear  tails,  and  accurately  laced  feathers,  strutting  carriage 
and  drooping  wings,  firm,  full- pointed,  and  piked  combs,  straight 
on  the  head,  and  the  pike  inclining  upwards.  Having  secured 
these  esseiitials,  then  look  for  small  size,  which  is  a  great  element 
in  success. 

Gamb  Bantams  are  in  many  respects  opposite  to  the  Sebrights. 
The  wings  of  the  G-ame  instead  of  drooping,  must  be  carried 
well  up  to  the  body  like  the  Game  fowl.  The  tail  must  be 
flowing  instead  of  round  like  a  hen's,  not  carried  squirrel- 
like oyer  the  back.  The  head  must  be  fine  and  well  set  on,  and 
the  carriage  bold,  but  not  strutting  and  shaking.  The  combs  of 
the  hens  should  be  straisht. 

Black  and  White  Bantams  should  be  small,  close-feathered, 
and  yery  smart.  In  both  the  cocks  should  have  long  and  full 
tails.  The  Black  should  have  white  ear-lobes.  Bose  combs  are 
preferred,  but  single  ones  are  not  disquahficatidns. 

GsESB  must  b«  heavy.  Atlesbuby  Duoks  must  be  heavy, 
and  their  bills  must  be  pale.  Houen  Docks  must,  both  duck 
and  drake,  resemble  Wild  Ducks  absolutely  in  colour  of  plumage 
and  bills.  The  larger  they  are  the  better ;  but  no  weight  can 
compensate  for  faulty  plumage,  or  green  or  leaden-coloured  bills 
in  the  ducks.  The  Biack  or  Bitbnos  Atbban  Ducks  should 
be  as  small  as  possible,  close  round  bodies  like  a  Wild  Duck, 
with  perfectly  black  plumage,  brilliant  with  green  metallic  lustre. 
CallDucks  should  bevery  small,  with  round  heads  and  short  bills. 
We  will  conclude  with  a  few  general  rules  for  young  ex- 
hibitors— indeed,  this  and  the  preceding  paper  arc  intended  only 
for  them.  We  have  no  pretensions  to  teach  many  of  our  old 
prizetakers. 

Powls  to  be  successful  must  be  sent  in  high  condition ;  but 
even  in  those  classes  where  weight  is  an  essential,  mere  fat  will 
not  do — large  framework  is  necessary.  Judges  are  not  guided 
by  mere  weight,  but  the  size  of  the  fowl  is  ascertained  and  tested 
by  measurement.  Excessive  fat,  so  far  from  being  desirable,  is  a 
great  disadvantage.  Fowls  suffering  from  it  are  necessarily  dull 
and  sleepy,  they  get  into  the  corner  of  a  cage,  whence  they  will 
hiurdly  allow  themselves  to  be  moved,  and  are  spiritless  and 
unattractive.  The  greatest  amount  of  weight  must  be  attained 
that  is  consistent  with' exercise  and  hard  condition.  Beauty  of 
plumage  is  a  great  help  to  success,  and  this  cannot  exist  with 
much  fiit,  as  its  tendency  is  to  loosen  the  feathers  and  make  them 
hollow.  Fowls  should  be  sent  to  a  show  with  clean  plumage, 
and  those  that  should  be  white,  and  are  not  white,  should  be 
washed  to  make  them  so.  Soap  and  water  may  be  easily  and 
safely  used  with  a  flannel ;  and  if  the  birds  are  afterwards  put 
in  a  basket  with  some  soft  straw,  and  placed  before  a  good  fire, 
they  soon  become  dry.  All  fowls  should  also  be  sent  to  a  show 
with  clean  legs.  Even  where  the  birds  shown  do  not  belong  to 
a  breed  of  which  feather  is  the  principal  merit,  it  is  desirable  to 
choose  those  that  match  as  nearly  as  possible;  and  in  e^ery 
breed  it  must  be  recollected  that  positive  similarity  of  comb 
and  colour  of  legs  are  imperatively  necessary  to  constitute  a 
competing  pen  in  angf  class.  We  have  used  the  word  "  must " 
rather  freely  in  some  instances  ;  we  think  we  might  substitute 
the  word  "  ought."  It  is  easier  to  describe  perfection  than  to 
produce  it,  and  lest  any  should  be  discouraged  we  tell  them 
uat  even  among  the  prize  birds  of  Biogley  Hall  there  are  very 
few  perfect  pens. 

We  advise  sending  fowls  away  early  to  a  show.  They  get 
more  care  in  unpacking,  and  they  look  better  before  the  Judges, 
from  having  had  more  time  to  recover  the  effects  of  packing  and 
the  jouruey.  It  is,  besides,  due  to  the  members  of  any  Com- 
mittee who  undertake  the  task  of  unpacking.  There  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  kept  at  their  unpleasant  work  all  night  It 
is  also  £ir  better  where  thej  have  a  long  distance  before  them, 
that  fowls  should  travel  at  night.  Those  who  manage  to  a 
nicety  are  sometimes  too  late,  and  at  others  they  arrive  after  the 
Judges  have  commenced  their  work.  One  is  almost  as  bad  as 
the  other.  With  regard  to  the  food  they  should  have  before 
they  starts  it  should  be  of  a  light  character.  They  hare  no 
(^port  unity  in  their  baskets  of  finding  stones  to  assist  digestion, 
and  for  that  reason  we  object  to  whole  corn.  We  believe  sopped 
bread  to  be  the  best  thing  they  can  have,  and  in  very  severe 
weather  it  is  a  wise  precaution  to  give  them  a  part  of  their  meal 
steeped  in  strong  beer. 


AU  baskets  should  be  round  to  prevent  any  feathers  from 
being  broken.  There  is  no  angle  in  such  a  one  for  a  bird  to  get 
into  to  e»cap3  from  beating,  or  to  crouch  to  roost.  If  it  is  in 
motion,  the  tail  follows  round,  and  the  feathers  are  not  injured. 
The  basket  should  be  covered  with  double  canvass.  It  should 
be  large  enough  to  allow  all  the  birds  to  sit  down,  and  high 
enough  to  allow  the  cock  to  stand  upright  without  injury  to 
comb  or  top-knot. 


"WHO  BOUGHT  MY  PEN   OF  FOWLS P** 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  reply  to  my  inquiry  as  to 
the  power  of  insisting  upon  being  furnished  with  the  name  of  the 
purchaser  of  my  pen  of  poultry  at  the  late  Crystal  Palace  Exhibi- 
tion, by  Mr.  Houghton,  the  Secretary;  and  as  you  have  expressed 
so  strong  an  opinion  against  the  propriety  of  my  doing  so,  I 
shall  not  further  move  in  this  matter,  though  I  am  still  of 
opinion  that  in  every  case  where  it  is  required,  the  Secretary 
should  be  authorised  to  give  the  information  to  the  seller  of  the 
poultry,  and  that  altogether  for  the  benefit  of  the  breeder,  and 
not  from  any  ridiculous  curiosity  or  vanity. 

May  I  further  trouble  you  to  allow  me  space  in  your  next 
Number  to  reply  to  an  observation  or  two  of  your  correspondent 
"  A  Young  Cochin  Cock,"  with  whom  I  should  be  glad  to  be 
acquainted,  that  I  might  by  a  friendly  note  explain  the  circum- 
stance alluded  to  by  him,  instead  of  troubling  you  and  your 
readers  with  our  little  differences  P  It  is  true  I  entered  a  pen  of 
birds  at  Worcester,  one  of  which  I  bought  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
In  my  case,  however,  I  made  no  secret  of  it,  but  openly  men- 
tioned the  fact  to  all  I  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  on  the 
subject ;  and  at  that  Show  it  was  not  necessary  to  give  the  name 
of  the  breeder ;  and,  therefore,  none  was  given.  It  will  give  me 
much  pleasure  to  meet  the  present  owner  of  the  poultry  bred 
by  me  at  Birmingham,  and  trust  when  I  do  so  it  may  be  to 
congratulate  him'  on  the  further  success  he  anticipates,  assuring 
him  that  though  I  shall  do  mj  utmost  to  beat  him,  my  next 
greatest  satisfaction,  should  I  fail,  will  be  to  find  that  I  have 
contributed  to  the  success  of  a  mutual  lover  and  patron  of  this 
beautiful  breed  of  poultry. 

I  entirely  disclaim  all  intentions  of  conveying,  by  my  last 
note,  any  idea  of  fraud  to  the  party  alluded  to  ;  my  sole  wish 
was,  as  therein  named,  to  try  to  stop  the  practice  of  withholding, 
what  I  thought,  fair  information  to  the  breeders  of  poultry  at 
future  shows ;  and  though  in  this  instance  I  am  for  the  moment 
apparently  outvoted,  I  feel  sureihat  breeders,  as  a  class,  will  on 
renection  agree  with  me ;  and  ere  long  for  their  own  satisfaction 
assist  me  in  placing  this  amongst  the  rules  of  all  our  leading 
exhibitions. — Edgab  Musgboye. 

rWe  think  that  such  a  rule  as  Mr.  Musgrove  wishes  for  never 
will  be  added  to  the  rules  of  any  society  desiring  to  be  permanent. 
Some  purchasers  do  not  like  to  have  known  how  much  they  gave 
for  a  pen  ;  and  others  do  not  wish  to  have  revealed  what  strains 
they  introduce  to  improve  their  breed  of  fowls.  Any  one  wishing 
to  avoid  any  particular  strain. can  easily  avoid  it  by  asking  a 
vendor  whether  his  birds  on  sale  are  of  that  stmin. — Kds.] 


SHEFFIELD  AND  HALLAMSHIEE  PIGEON 
SHOW. 

The  third  annual  Sheffield  and  Hallamshire  Pigeon  Show,  for 
birds  hatched  in  1861,  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Mellinsh, 
Walkley,  on  Monday,  the  8rd  inst.,  when  four  beautiful  silver* 
plated  cups  and  other  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows : — 

Class  l.—  CAEai«RS.— First  (the  Society's  cup,  value  two  gaineas),  Mr. 
Colley.    Second  (a  psir  of  beef-earvers,  given  by  Mr.  Milner).  Mr.  Colley. 

Class  2.— First  (the  Society's  cup,  value  two.  guineas),  Mr.  J.  Smith. 
Second  (a  beautiful  case  of  ladies'  8ci8eor^  given  by  Mr. Colley),  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Tysack.  Third  (a  handsome  pair  ivory  carvers,  given  by  Mr.  E. 
Brown),  was  won  by  Mr.  H.  Brown,  Walkley. 

VABimr  CLAB8.— First  (a  silver  cup,  given  by  Mr.  Mellinsh),  Mr.  W. 
Taylor,  with  a  very  fine  Red  Jacobin.  Second  (a  silver  cup,  given  by  Mr. 
Deakin).  Mr.  J.  Smith,  with  a  splendid  White  FantaiL  Third  (a  highly- 
polished  hacksaw,  given  by  Mr.  Tysack),  Mr.  H.  Brown,  Walkley,  with 
aUo  a  fine  White  Funtail. 

There  were  also  some  old  birds  shown  by  the  members  of  the 
Society,  among  which  was  noticed  a  most  splendid  Carrier  cock 
belonging  to  Mr.  Colley,  for  which  that  gentleman  has  refused 
£20.  Also,  some  beautiful  Powters,  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Brown, 
E.  Brown,  T.  Sorby,  W.  Taylor,  J.  Smith,  and  others. 
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Gffiefd  WiB«  banfleottie  Wbftte  iPfc^fei'  fcodk  *exlribf«B^  by  on*  of 
the  meiuberti,  Which  tras  greatly  Kdmi^cd  b^  the  visitow,  bred  by 
W.  Tpgfetmeier,  Esq.,  London.— B.  B. 


Ma.  I'ATfi  AGAIN. 
Ik  a  late  Number  of  your  Journal  Mr.  Tate  advertiied  '<a 

Sm  of  Buokwing  Game  fowl,  winners  of  nine  prizes,  and  a 
lack  Bed  cock,  second  in  the  Birmingham  sweepstakes,  for 
^e  or  exchange."  I  made  application  for  them,  offering  "a 
pen  of  Bttckwing  SantaMto,  a  pen  of  Biaeb  JSLeda^  atfd  two 
orduiarv  Spanish  pulleta<{"  at  the  same  time  telling  him,  did 
the  biroe  ^lot  an^^wer  tho  deseription  I  gave  of  them,  he  had 
mevely  to  returii  ihem  and  it  was  no  bargain.  After  a  delay  of 
aome  three  or  four  daya  he  wn^ea,  requeatin^^  me  to  send  mj 
birds  and  be  would  return  me  tfaie  Gkime  fowl  he  had  adyertised. 
In  the  meantinie  I  aold  t'fae  Puirkwing  BanlaiBS^  b«t  in  their 
plaee  seat  him  estv;^  Blaok  Ked%  staging  how  and  why  I  had 
d<me<«o,  «»d,  if  he  did  aot-a{)^pitoTa,  the  lot  was  to  beimmediateljr 
cet«nied«  Thia  he  diid  not  de^  b«it  wnteedescribkig  the  let  of 
birds  sent  as  "  scrubby,"  not  worth  £1,  Of  course  I  remon- 
fliirated,  requeating  dS2,  t^e  G€m9  fowl,  or  avf  h\vd»  to  be  imne- 
diately  retomed^  After  <»niiinied  remonstruooe  and  threats  of 
fizpoauiws  the  gdaod  fitoak  is  thet  he  writes  to  say  he  wiHr  not 
MlHnmy  bir^  or  witt  he^jrfor  them,  or -send  nethe  Oame 
ibwlpt<emi8ed  ineMeliangei  his  aqpology  for  such  oonduot  beiug 
that  I  had  sold  the  Dockwing  Bantame^  and  he  ehoald  stick  to 
hiB^et^rtmniifioii  tmtil  I  ae»t  hm  a  fien,  a»  he  oonaideie  himself 
an  iU-iMiedindi?iduil. 

I  hawe  pkoKd  ^he  mailer  in  the  hands  of  my  eolioitor ;  and  I 
Baednot  soy  I  wiU  do  ny  beat  to  obtaia  Bomething  hke  oo«^ 
ponaaifioii  ovt  of  Mr^  Tate,  be  he  a  mam  of  straw  or  not. 

I  tmst  you  wi4  give  ibis  letter  publieity,  as  a  caution  to  those 
nhoaniwier  Mr.  iSitt^  adtHrtisements  for  the  future.  This  is 
BoO  th»  firai  thne  I  find  Mr.  Tate  baa  distinguished  himself 
in  your  Joiimal.>^yajiri(8^nit  Sahdmsp,  JBon,  Seo^  Pi§fm<mth 

[Any  one  will,  wfettih^  to  ISFos.  SiS  and^8T  of  oi*ft«t  iwriw, 
will  8ee  how  Mr.  Tate  conducted  himself  in  tVantwetfons  with 
HH.  CfoM  and  Hr.  Baxter.  We  hope  thMt  M^.  Sandford  will 
not  alTo'w  trouhfe  or  expense  to  swerye  him  ftotA  th^  coarse  he 
has  ai^bp^ed.— ED0.3 


TMa  BT^lNGHAiyt  CATtLE  AlSD  POtTLTEY 
SHOW. 

Wb  have  pleasure  in  announcing  fhat-the'tfiM^enth'  of  tho«e 
fliUMil  ^ekklbitimia  wl»oh  4i«v«  rendered  Bingley  Hallao  famous 
KfiH  be  iii'4i>l  nMfNicI*  ^qusl  to  any  wUeh  hwe  pvceeded  it,  and 
pv#babl9,  in'MP&i«<depMrtment«,  of  nnuBnal  in4»«r«ei»'  Tbeentnea 
are  in^m*  doeed,^  and  fully  •wmfrtaub  tbeae  iteroinvble  anticipatioBt. 
The^nofmee  of  many  ^of  the  fint  auppertera  of  the  Biraiingham 
ttee^g  iviH  be  Itwnd  in  the  ^talogBe  of  thie  yean,  wi^  the 
addition  of  others  Ha^id  hate  fo»  life  fiSst  time  bleooitte  taeinbers, 
and  whose  co-operation  is  yaluable,  especially  aa  showing  that 
the  influence  of  the  Society  is  BtiU  extending. 

1S58.  1859.  1860.  1861. 

Pbultry l,«3r    ...     l,8i«     ...     hU4f    ...     1,898 

Pigeons 222     ...        214     ...        168     ...        221 

The^eatsiea  of  poultry  and  Pigeona,  it  will  be  noticed,  exceed 
tlioaA'oliaBtyear  d^  ftl6,  ae  that  the  changea  to  which  we  have 
prerkxualy  relerred  have  piroved  satiafaetary  to  exhibitora 
generally.  The*  Peuttry  Committee  hare  had  all  the  pens 
altered  to  meet  these  ohangta^  and  haye  been  enabled  to  give 
•o»«<BdditiaBal  iy>aoeiB'  t^  walbt  between  each  division }  the 
n^iote  of  l^e  poBiltiry  and  Pigeoaa  will  also  be  now  for  the 
Itt^t  time  loeated  in  the  original  ponttry  bay,  and  witk  inoreasad 
*  fiicilitieft  for  examination.  Theee  alterationB  wifl  leave  additional 
raom  for  the 'exhibition  of  articles  of  an  agricultural  character, 
arid  tikiayimrthere  ivillbe  b  few  implwnewts  shown. — MicU€md 


entriea  any  of  the  preceding,  and  the  lifta  comprise  the  nnnss 
not  only  of  the  well-known  exhibitors  of  the  beetprixe  fpecimeni 
in  Devons,  Herefofds,  Shorthorn^,  Sooth  Bowtoa,  &»«.,  hot  abo 
those  of  His  Royal  Highneea  the  Prinoe  Oonam,  Hk  Bojtl 
Highness  the  Prtnee  of  Wales,  and  many  noblemen  who  take  a 
lead  tn  agricnlture.  The  dtays  appointed  for  the  admiesioa  of 
t^  pablio  are  the  lOtb,  llt%,  12th,  and  19^  Beoember,  and  il 
is  confidently  expected  that  the  Sherw  this  yMr  (the  last  at  tli» 
Baker  Street  Bataor)  will  fblly  Kiiftain  ita  nartioBal  r^wtalaon. 


OIL  PAINt  OJT  FOWLS'  FEATflEBS. 
'Bayikq  had  the  misfortune  to  haye  aome  of  my  fowls  ooyemi 
with  oil  paint,  from  their  getting  too  close  ta  some  newlj-paioisi 
palings,  I  think  J  should  be  wrong  in  not  letting  you  know  kt 
the  l^nefit  of  your  readers,  who  may  have  the  Hke  misfortnna 
happen  to  them,  tliat  "  Benzine  Oollas"  (obtainaUe-at  obeBuoii) 
enthwly  remoyed  it^  eyen  after  some  dtifMi  ^^  ^^^  damage  baa 
been  d&B»  to  the  plumagek — IB.. 


"^  Smitafibld  CtVB  SfiOW.— Hie  annual  Cattle  Show  of  tiie 
Smiihfieid  Club  will  once  a^m  be  held  in  tlie  west  end  of 
London.  It  is  now  tWenty-two  years  sroce  it  was  moved  from 
Gkswell  Street  to  the  Baker  Stre»»t  Bazaflr«  during  which  period 
't  haa  continuously  iifaproyed.    The  tShoW  this  year  excecdb  in 


KEEPING  POULTRY  ON  A  LABGB  SOALB. 
I5sr  answer  to  "nrr»OT)ttr«  PlirtCBB,"  ire  Wfl!  ftrst  obtewfe 
that  the  land  vrhich  will  suit  bestfar  agrJenlWiral!  purposes  will 
not  be  that  we  should  strleOt  for  poultiy.  Poor,  light,  «md^ 
soil  is  that  which  is  required.  Chicken*  thrive  better  on  tliit 
than  on  any  other.  If  your  intention  be  to  sell  leggs  only,  then  «% 
advise  you  to  teep  either  Cochin*  or  Brahnfas.  ^ey  are  tfcfe 
bert  lately ;  but  thelto  is  one  thing  yon  must  beajrin  nrind^— ot^ 
yonng  fowls  lay  in  the  whiter.  No  artificial  w^Wtt^  Wffl  make 
old  hens  lay  m  cold  vreather,  nor  Will  any  oftoy  agelay  dtirttt 
the  nroulfing  season.  We  nfeed  not  tell  you  tiiat  to  make  f 
profitable  you  must  produce  eggs  when  they  are  scarce.  BeiflJ' 
new-lai'd  eirgs  are  now  making  threepence  each  in  London.  The 
cost  of  fowls  kfpt  in  laying  condJribn,  and  taWng  the  avertge  iff 
the  year  rotind,  is  from  three  h«lfi)enceio  twio^ce  pet  wrtk— 
say  »#.  <W.  p€fr  year.  This  is  admitting  thait  everything  tli# 
requh-e  has  to  be  bougM  ;  but  if  you  keep  thtSm  in  b  fiUtt-ytt^ 
where  Ibod  is  to  be  picked  trp,  the  cost  Ivill  bb  thereby  dittntt* 
ishfed.  iNeverthetew,  in  cfilcnlaHng  a«  ybti  WMi  tO  de,  it  ?f*rf8 
hhrdly  be  tefe  to  reckon  on  less  than  thisj  beeatote  ffllWig  Ml^ 
belfieswith  Indian  meal,  ritje,  potatoee,  tthd  stich  Hke,iiirtl 
ffeedhig  for  eggs.  We  are  not  advocates  ftJr  fft*eili|f  by  «»- 
nattiral  fbod,  because  it  is  a  small  teihporttry  gafii  ataotti^ 
loss.  Yon  get  some  eggs  out  of  season,  and  the  hen  is  spoiW 
by  diseaae;  but  we  advise  to  conntewiet  iilclement  and  tri^ 
fiiVouraWe  ve'ather  by  extra  fbod.  The  warmth  that  is  betie* 
fluial  t^  poultry  should  be  the  prodtice  ot^imtft  fbod  tlf« 
cotnmon  hot  stoves  or  hbt-wtttek*  pipes. 

I^r  proper  painstakings  the  laying  of  fijwii  may  ^*  orfenWetf 
with  ahnost  the  same  certainty  as  the  partnritfon  of  aniwA 
Bl^ttia  pullets  batched  in  A^Jril,  atid  Cochins  4n  May,  at* 
sm-e,  if  they  are  in  good  condition,  to  lay  in  Jfoveteber.  Theat 
win  pat,  bfectiUBe  a  few  eggs  in  that  and  the  two  ftfUowffljf 
months  will  pay  twelve  ffltrntliS*  expense  of  keep :  eofise^oelB^ 
those  thfy  lay  afterwarda  and  the  chickens  thi&y-lrrt*  wfll  b* 
profit.  Ifo  fowl  lays  nine  toonths  out  of  1»he  ye«K  "W^c^W*- 
not  ten  von  how  many  acres  would  be  n^cea^ary  to  eiAble  yott 
to  keep  1000  fowla,  unless  we  know  whether  they-Bi*  te  be  tJ* 
flVst  conJiideratiot^  or  whether  th^  are  onff  to  be  an^iirt^N 
If  the  former,  w^  advise  yon  to  take  a  plfcce  near  a  eottmy»> 
where  rent  is  very  cheap,  and  where  you  can  have  on  cateoMT* 
gratuitous  run  ;  also  where  you  can  have  gravel  almoiit  fo*  the 
digging,  and  where  you  can  cnt  soda  of  gtttss  yon  wiRrequiffr 
fbl*  such  bhrds  as  are  in  pens.  If  the  latter,-  yon  ttHMt  frt^SJ 
dltninish  your  intended  nnmlfcr.  When  yon  have  ynnr  plaBa, 
we  advise  you  to  begin  with  not  more  thatt  fl^m  60  lo  IW 
pullets  of  the  br^eda  we  have  mentioned,  and  b«^«ni«  they  ate 
May  chickens.  Yon  w^l  not  be  partfict:dar  bs  to  ooleur  or  t^ 
strain,  OB  they  ai*e  only  wanted  i<ft  layer* ;  vtA  an  'BAvcrtHlieintttt' 
will  bring  them  at  from  three  to  ft)«r  ehflKnge  eaeh  in  Wy.  H 
is  not  neceswiry  to  go  to  any  expense  about  honsB*.  -^7^*** 
house  will  do,  pttJvided  it  h*a  an  earthen  fioor,  neither  bri«i 
boards,  nor  Btt)nes.  If  yon  atre  near  a  stat^en,  yttaneed  net 
care  for  being  near  London.  The  dttfeii^^  in  rent  bet^ei* 
near  London  and  some  miles  lowef  dowti  wilt  d^v^ly  pay  r«^ 
way  carriage.  You  will,  of  course,  undefrsWfid  that,  after  thl> 
flf^t  year,  yon  wiH  bfeed  yottt  own  ftwrh,  and  every  yeai'  y«» 
will  clear  off"  your  old  ones,  except  a  few  for  nroflMMli    We  b»t* 
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no  doubt  egga  mi^  be  qukLs  to  pay.  Ya^l;  numbiprB  oome  from 
Scotland,  and  Uia  tc^de  thence  is  lAcrea^ipg.  A»  Bpon  as  it  is 
known  jour  eggs  can  be  depended  upon,  you  will  haye  more 
than  a  ready  sale — they  will  be  sought  for. 

We  believe  much  of  the  extract  you  enclose  is  correct.*  The 
amount  of  eggs  and  ppultry  sent  to  England  and  set  at  £240,000 
is  very  much  understated,  while  the  expected  increase  in  France 
from  £7,316,200  to  £34,425,600,  or  nearly  500  per  cent,  is 
ridiculous. 


EXHIBITION  OF  CAI^ABIES  AND  OTHER 
CAGE  BIEDS  AT  DERBY. 

Ok  the  2nd  inst.,  the  members  of  thp  Derby  Bird  Society  hi^d 
their  fourth  public  Exhibition  of  cage  birds  in  the  Athenfleum 
Koom.  Alt  l?pi}gb  the  d^y  t,hroughout  was  t^j  qpld  and  wlnte>:^y, 
the  Show  was  in  every  respect  a  fyf  ijaor^  supcessful  one  than  any 
heretofore  h^ld  in  Perby.  Witli  the  kind  assistance  the  Society 
bad  receiTed  the  m/embers  hare  b^en  able  to  ei^tend  their  ope- 
rations, and  look  to  the  future  fpr  slill  gjreater  success.  The 
various  breeds  of  birds  exhibited  were  fir^t-clase,  some  in  par- 
ticular being  Tery  choice,  and  bearing  eyi^eu/^e  of  considerable 
care  having  bepn  bestowed  in  bringing  them  out  so  well.  The 
Belgian  birds  were  good,  and  much  curiosity  was  caused  from 
their  peculiar  form.  The  Nqrmch  exceeded  past  shows,  and 
the  Lizards,  CinnamQiu,  Mules,  and  other  kinds  were  well  re- 
presept^d.  The  number  of  birds  shown  exceeded  last  year,  and 
M«ne  weU-bi?pd  Canaries  ^d  Pqves  were  exhibited  by  i^rs. 
W.  T.  Cox,  of  Spondon.  Parrots,  Goldfinches,  Starlinas  (ope 
of  which  pipftd  "Charley  o'er  the  water**  very  pprrectly)  were 
represented  by  sopie  choice  Qpecynens. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  Ma^on,  Nottingham,  and  Mr.  JCattl^ews, 
Radfprd.     The  following  ai^e  the  awards:— - 

BIKDS  HATCHSD  DT  1861. 

^Olear  Fellow  J?#l^n.— First,  T.    Carrington.     Second,  8.  Buntine 
Third,  J.  Price.  * 

CUar  Bi^  ^elffian.-riTBt,  S.  Bnating.    Secojid,  T.  Carrington.   i;hird, 

BufJTarked  Belgiqn.—Tint,  8.  Bunting.    Second,  J.  Price. 

Vaneaatgd  Tetlow  Btlffian.—Firat,  T.  Carrington.  Second,  B.  $mkh. 
TUird,  S.  Bunting.    Fourth,  G.  Bameitby. 

rariepated  Buff  Belgian.— First,  J.  Price.  Second,"  J.  Brodie.  Third, 
T.  Carrinffton.^  Fourth,  G.  Bamenby. 

London  /Vinry.— Priie,  G.  Barnesby. 

Clear  Yellow  Iforwich.- -first,  II.  Beeston.  Second,  E.  Orme.  Third, 
E.  Smith.    Fourth,  J.  Pimm.    Fifth,  O.  Bamc»by.    Sixth,  J.  Bod«n. 

Clear  Buff  JVonotcA.—Plrst,  E.  Orme.  Second,  G.  Barne«by.  Third, 
R.  Snuth. 

Golden'Spangled  Li^Mrdn.—Yivni,  G.  Barnesby.  Second,  H.  Beeston. 
Thir»l,  J.  Price. 

Silver-spangled  Lizards,— first,  L.  3uxton.  Seoond,  E.  Orme.  Third, 
T-  Carrington.     Fourth,  J.  Price. 

Jonque  ^pot  or  Cross-bfed.—  Firtf,  J.  M'Connell.     Second,  G.  Bameaby. 

Jfealj/  Spot  or  <7ro«*-6tvrf. —Prize,  J.  Brodie. 

Cinnamon  (Mottled).— Prize,  G.  Barnesby. 

Huff  Crested. —Prize,  R.  Bond. 

Jongue  Goldfinch  Mule.— Prize,  G.  Barnesby. 

Jfealy  Goldfinch  ITw/*.— First,  E.  Orme.    Second,  T.  Carrington. 

BIROS  or  ALL  AOES. 

Clear  Fellow  Belgian.— First,  "E.  Orme.  Second,  8.  Bunting.  Thii^,  K. 
Smith.    Fourth,  R.  SUnliand.    Fifth,  J.  Crookes.    Sixth,  J.  Price. 

Clear  Buff  Belgian.— Firtt,  J.  Price.    Second  »n4  Third,  8.  ViinUj^g. 

Yaric^at^d  YeVow  Belgian.— f^st,  J.  Fisher.    Second,  R.  Smith. 

Variegated  Buff  Belgtan. —Fir&t,  E.  Orme.  Second,  T.  Keys.  Third 
and  Fciurth,  J.  Price. 

Cfear  Yelloto  ITQrwich.—Fittt,  J.  .Sioim.  80cond,  E.  Oropt.  Third,  G. 
Barnesby.    Fourth,  J.  Price. 

Ciear  Buff  Korwich.—  PirBt,  O.  Barnesby.    Second,  E.  Ormt. 

Yellow  Marked  Ifortcich.—PiAze,  J.  Crookes. 

GoldeB'SpangUd  L\Mard*.—Px\7.e,  S.  Bunting. 

SiJcer'Spangled  Lizards. —PristUt  **•  Huutiflg. 

J^^o'3/y  Opldfinvh  Mule.— Pir^t  and  Second  E.  Colie.  Third,  E.  Oxnje. 
F9urth,  E.  Coke.    Fifth,  S.  Keys. 

Litmet  Mule.— Ptixe,  J.  Hall. 

—6^.  J.  Barkssby,  132,  Abbey  Street,  Derby. 

*  Fbkkch  PotTLTRT.— The  following  are  the  statistics  of  French  poultry:— 
^  The  whole  country  rears  80,960,000  hms,  yielding  3,715,200.000  eggs,  of 
the  value  of  148,608,000  francs  (£5,944.320).  When  to  this  we  add  thr-ralue 
61  fowls  as  food,  the  number  of  cocks,  pullets,  and  capons,  we  find  that  the 
«ntire  produce  of  poultry  in  France  may  be  valued  at  183,860,000  Irenes 
(47^31^300).  But  while  this  m^  be  regarded  aa  the  actual  produce  of 
France  at  the  present  time,  an  immense  increase  is  calculated  upon.  '  By  an 
improved  system  of  feeding,  and  by  increasing  the  amount  of  laying  eggs  by 
means  of  artificial  heat,  the  gr^md  total  is  enlarged  from  the  amoqnt^&t 
9mo^  to  88«.6i0,000  trancs  (X34,42^,600).  Eggi  are  consumed  in  P^ris  to 
the  amount  ot  3,784,243  Iba  weight  annually ;  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  they  constitute,  along  wUh  bactm,  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabi* 
taata.  France  exports  to  England,  in  egcs  and  poultry,  to  tha  value  of 
^,9P0,Q00  fraact  aoQ^iaUy  (^^Q,Oi>0) ;  and  a\90  largely  to  Rutajo,  ^iA.  ^d 
AiKclti%e^UH»d.'' 


s;pa,b:^ows  mistaking  t;h?:  season. 

INSTRUIIENT   FOR   TEACHING   BIBDp. 

A  gUAJruTT  of  ^parrowB  libve  been  observed  busilj  collecting 
.Btrayps,  moss,  ^nfi  feathers  apd  carrying  them  away,  during  lait 
month,  apd  eyen  this  nEioi;ning  (November  8th).  Is  it  possible 
that  they  are  building  now  ?  If  so,  it  njiist  be  a  singular  proof 
of  the  mildness  of  the  season. 

Can  any  reader  of  the  J"oumftl  give  the  writer  any  inform^^Uon 
9fi  io  seif-playinjg  instruments  for  teaching  tun?s  to  birds  ?  She 
has  a  seriqette,  but  its  tuiie^  are  too  complicated  and  not 
sufficiently  flute-like,  ^h^e  h^aifa  a  report  of  some  d^ierTnan 
contrivanqe  ^hicH  wm  ye^y  sqitabte,  ])\it  does  not  know  its 
nam^,  or  whjere  it  can  )?e  n^^t  with. — ^E.  A.  M. 

[If  the.ppajfrpws  ptp  buijlfding,  it  is  i^  i\l\]Ain^n  cjf  Cpirpcpr's 
▼erpes  on  »  simijAr  tw^n^ctiont  wjd  we  lytve  jxo  i^o\x\)t  t^att^fi^ 
wijU  bfi  a  ^iipilar  q^ixs^w^.    ^npw  came,  i^d  ijh^n 

f*  lotQ  their  ne»t»  they  paddled, 
Themselvps  were  chilU'd,  their  eggs  were 
They  parted  without  the  I^ast  regret, ' 
Except  that  they  hiad  ever  inet."]  ' 


Tl^E  CANAB?  AND  T59  ???rI.TI8p  FINOffipS 
(Qmiii0-Hfi4frQmwve  .38,) 

Thsbe  is  an  old  saying,  "  Get  a  cage  heSoi^e  you  buy  a  bindJ* 
This,  like  tnany  other  pieces  of  good  advice,  is  often  omitted,  and 
the  possessor  of  a  bird  is  at  first  frequently  obliged  to  beg  or 
borrow  some  old  or  dilapidated  prison  for  his  newly-acquired 
favourite  until  some  convenient  opportunity  ofiers  of  procuring 
a  new  one.  The  cage,  when  bought,  is  sometimes  only  a  showy 
gimcrack,  made  more  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  purchaser  than  for 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  future  occupant,  and,  I  beliere, 
it  sometimes  happens  that,  owing  to  the  hole  being  too  small  for 
the  bird  to  put  its  head  through  to  get  its  seed  or  water,  that  the 
poor  bird  dies  soon  after  being  placed  in  its  handsome  dwelling, 
and  then  the  bird  dealer  is  blamed  for  some  supposed  injury 
done  to  the  individual,  instead  of  the  oversight  in  having  the 
cage  adapted  to  the  bird  that  is  to  live  in  it  j  for  the  hole 
through  which  a  Canary  or  Goldfinch  could  reach  its  food  or 
water  with  ease,  would  be  too  small  to  admit  the  head  of  m 
Greenfinch  or  Bullfinch  to  pass. 

Of  course,  much  must  be  left  to  the  taste  or  fancy  of  the 
individual,  and  a  cage  is  none  the  worse  for  being  handsome 
and  elegantly  ornamented,  provided  the  convenience  and  health 
of  the  inmate  are  not  overlooked.  I  will,  theiefore,  pfler  a  few 
remarks  on  the  common  faults  to  which  cages  are  liable. 

The  hole  or  holes  through  which  the  bird  is  expected  to 
put  its  head  to  obtain  its  water  or  food,  must  be  sufSidently 
large  to  permit  the  bead  to  pass  easily,  yet  not  so  large  as 
to  allow  the  shoulders  to  be  squeezed  through,  or  on  the 
removal  of  the  glass,  or  drawer,  the  bixd  may  niake  it0  escape 
and  fly  away,  or  pall  a  prey  to  some  cat.  I  have,  also  known  a 
bird  to  take  fright  ai^  force  its  way  through  the  bole  into  the 
water-glass  and  be  drowned.  The  food  and  water  should  be  so 
placed  that  the  bird  can  see  it  and  eaaily  peocure  it,  a^^d  yet 
not  throw  it  over,  dirty  it,  or  otheri»iie  waate  it.  The  ^QOr 
should  draw  out  for  the  facility  ©f  cleaning,  and  to  contain  the 
sand  so  essential  to  the  weM-bpinf?  of  all  birda.  3?he  percl?<08 
should  be  sufficiently  large  for  the  bird  to  ait  seeuQ^ly  and  gri^p 
them  firmly,  wi«  h  its  feet,  and  they  should  not  (srosa  ©a^h  o^li^r, 
nor  be  so  placed  that  when  the  bird  aita  on  one  a. lover  pue.gffii 
be  soiled,  as  this  dirties  their  feet  and  often  caua«s  yeisy  trpuh)^ 
some  sores.  The  upper  perch,  or  perches,  should  upt  be  near 
the  top  of  the  cage,  as  that  oausea  the  bird  to  acquire  a  habit  of 
stonpintr.  whicli  spoils  his  appearance,  and  in  vhich  po^atraii^^d 
pt-jrinn  li'i  cannot  give  lull  force  to  hia  roeladipus  vp^. 
Pvrliaps  however,  there  is  one  exception  to  this  rule.  I  refer 
to  the  Hooped  Belgian  fancy  where  stooping  is  regarded  aa  a 
bciutv.  In  all  other  cases *it  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible.  Of  the  wires  I  wouW  say,  they  ebould.not  be  too  fer 
apttrt  to  ffldriiit  the  escape  of  the  prisoner,  anfl  brass  or  <^>pp^r 
wirc?a  nre  to  be  ^voided.  The  brans  are  very  apt  to  break,  »»d 
bolh  if  thpj  get  dirty  produce  verdi^s,  which  is  poiaonpus. 

If  the  hjrd  is  to  be  hung  out  of  doors  v*  fin®  weather,  wh^ph 
is  gFBirallv  advisable  where  safe,  it  is  well  to  have  the  roof  of 
the  cage  covered  to  keep  off  the  too-direct  rays  .of  the  aun  and 
protect  .its  contents  from  a  hasty  shower.    If  *he  «age  is  hung 
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where  it  is  likely  to  l)e  in  a  draught,  one  side  and  the  back  as 
well  as  the  top  of  the  cage  should  be  close,  to  give  the  bird  a 
secure  retreat,  for  although  fresh  air  is  conduciye  to  health,  yet 
many  birds  cotitract  coughs,  asthma,  and  inflammation,  which 
affect  their  voice  and  frequently  kill  them,  from  too  great  or 
sudden  a  change  in  temperature,  or  being  exposed  to  a  direct 
draught.  The  door  of  thi  cage  is  often  so  placed  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  catch  or  remove  the  bird  when  desirable,  and  it 
should  be  so  made  that  the  bath  can  easily  be  attached,  us  frequent 
bathing  is  conducive  to  the  health  and  enjoyment  of  all  birds. 

Havmg  now  enumerated  a  few  of  the  inconveniences  attending 
cages  in  general,  I  will  endeavour  to  sketch  what  I  consider  a 
plain  and  useful  sort,  one  that  will  conduce  to  the  health  and 
enjoyment  of  the  occupant ;  and  as  the  ^ell-being  of  the  bird  also 
adds  to  tlie  pleasure  of  keeping  it,  the  attainment  of  the  one  is 
the  fulfilment  of  the  other.  The  larger  the  cage  is  in  accordance 
with  the  facility  of  removal,  or  the  space  appropriated  to  it,  the 
better,  as  the  more  room  and  exercise  the  bird  can  take  the 
better  will  be  the  condition  of  the  plumage  as  well  as  its  general 
health.  I,  therefore,  advise,  that  a  cage  intended  for  a  Canary 
or  any  of  our  British  Finches  should  be  at  least  1  foot  high  in 
the  dear,  9  inches  wide,  and  6  inches  deep  from  back  to  front. 
The  upper  perch  should  be  6  inches  from  the  top  of  the  cage  to 
give  the  bird  room  to  stand  erect  and  hold  up  his  head  boldly 
when  he  sings.  I  prefer  the  cage  somewhat  larger  than  the 
above,  the  smaller  size  being  scarcely  adapted  for  larger  birds 
than  Siskins,  Redpolls,  or  Aberdevines. 


vvrvBasAL  oaob. 


A  Sloped  top  to  keep  off  sun  or 

rain. 
B  Slide  bottom  for  sand, 
c  Seed  drawer. 


B  Water  glass. 
F    Small  pan. 
o    Door. 
H  H  H  Perches. 


The  form  I  like  best  is  that  shown  in  the  accompanying 
drawing,  which  will  explain  betJer  than  I  can  in  words.  The 
bird  is  there  repres  nted  sitting  on  the  upper  perch,  and  lie  is 
not  cramped  for  room.  The  perches  do  not  cross.  The  food- 
drawer  being  outside  the  cage,  the  seed  is  kept  clean.  The  sUde 
at  the  bottom  allows  the  whole  of  the  floor  to  be  sanded.  The 
door  in  front  is  convenient  for  hanging  on  the  bath,  and  the 
overhanging  slanting  roof  affords  the  bird  shade  or  protection 
from  a  shower.  It  can  be  made  cheap  in  deal,  painted  outside 
and  whitewashed  in,  the  lattice  being  of  galvanised  iron  wire,  or 
it  might  be  made  in  stained  oak,  or  polished  mahogany,  and 
ornamented  to  any  degree  for  taste  or  elegance. 

This  form  of  oaee  appears  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  hirdB  in  general,  and  can  be  enlarged  to  suit 
any  sort,  as,  for  instance,  a  Thrush  or  Magpie.  It  may  have  a 
bow  front  for  a  Skylark,  or  may  be  made  lower  and  longer  with 
a  single  row  of  perches  for  a  Titlark  or  Wagtail.  Fanciers  of 
the  Hooped  or  iiowed  Belgians  might  like  the  roof  lower,  so  as 
to  keep  the  bird's  head  down ;  while  the  Scotch  fancier  will  have 
it  longer,  with  two  parellel  perches  that  the  bird  may  leap  fi^m 
one  to  the  other,  to  show  off  bis  whisk  and  wheel  so  characteris- 
tic a  feature  in  their  breed. 

If  the  place  where  the  bird  is  to  be  kept  is  subject  to  draughts 
or  currents  of  air,  one  or  both  sides  may  be  made  dose-boarded 


so  as  effectually  to  protect  the  occupant,  otherwise  the  cage 
cannot  well  be  too  light  and  airy.— B.  P.  Brent. 
{To  be  continued.) 


DRONE  INFLUENCE. 

On  the  19th  of  October  I  met  with  another  instance  in  wliich 
common  queens  had  been  hybridised  by  my  Ligurian  dronsB. 
Although  the  distance  in  this  case  (one  mile)  was  less  than  in 
the  two  former  instances  which  have  already  been  narrated,  the 
circumstance  was  in  other  respects  still  more  remarkable,  only 
one  stock  liaviug  survived  last  winter  had  thrown  two  fine 
swarms,  and  both  young  queens  had  been  impregnated  by  my 
Italian  drones.  What  rendered  the  affair  more  amusing  wsi  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  they  belonged  appeared  to 
share  Col.  Nevnnan's  predilections  in  favour  of  the  old  race  of 
black  bees.  His  own,  in  particular,  he  informed  me,  were 
brought  from  Cornwall,  and  were  a  peculiarly  "  fine  sort."  He 
really  appeared  not  a  little  chagrined  at  my  pointing  out  a  goodly 
number  of  Ligurians  in  the  old  hive  as  well  as  in  the  second 
swarm  ;  but  seemed  to  obtain  some  little  comfort  in  disregarding 
my  recommendation  to  "take"  the  first  swarm  and  preserve  the 
young  queens.  I,  therefore,  drove  the  old  stock ;  and  the  next 
day  Jorwarded  its  hybridised  queen  to  "A  Nobth  Lancashiib 
Beb-eeepeb,"  with  a  request  that  her  adventures  might  be  duly 
chronicled  in  'I he  Journal  op  Hobticulturb.  I  am,  how- 
ever, quite  uncertain  whether  she  may  have  reached  him,  is 
neither  her  arrival  nor  that  of  a  post-office  order  which  preceded 
her  has  been  acknowledged. 

These  repeated  instances  which  have  come  under  my  obmn- 
tion  of  young  queens  being  hybridised  by  Ligurian  drones,  at 
distances  varying  from  one  to  two  miles,  and  which  are,  probably, 
but  a  small  minority  of  the  cases  which  have  actusUy  occurred, 
prove  how  general  and  wide-spread  that  influence  must  have  been. 
As  the  Ligurian  species  becomes  more  extensively  disseminated, 
it  appears  probable  that  few  apiaries  will  entirely  escape ;  and 
it  is  just  possible  that  before  very  long  we  may  learn  with  what 
feelings  of  horror  and  amazement  Lieut.-Col.  Newman  himself 
may  have  contemplated  the  hated  orange  colour,  flaunted  before 
his  eyes  by  his  own  bees  in  his  own  ap's.ry. — A  Dbvokbhim 
Bee-keepeb. 


HOW    IT    FARED    WITH    THE    PLUV1AN8' 

SEASON  OF  1861. 

{Continued  from  pape  120.) 

Honey  Harreet^Stralnicg  Honey— Beat-out  Bees  in  Frarre-hlre*- 
Ligurians. 

Wb  would  have  been  quite  honeyless,  but  incidentally  reaped 
a  little  harvest  after  this  fashion.  There  were  two  hives  we 
wished  to  people  with  the  swarms  from  a  couple  of  stocks  that 
thought  better  of  it  than  swarm  in  such  weather.  On  the  15tb 
of  August  they  were  densely  packed,  crowding  up  front  and 
sides  close  to  the  suffbcating-point.  We  had  heard  a  few  day» 
before  of  two  stocks  having  been  lost  this  way :  we  therefore  ia- 
verted  these,  and  beat  out  the  entire  population  into  the  hivef. 
Their  little  honey  we  found  stored  chiefly  in  the  upper  box  of 
both,  the  great  body  of  the  comb  being  firmly  attached  to  the 
moveable  cross  stick  in  the  tier  of  ekes  below,  both  having  been 
wrought  on  the  adapter  plan  (described  in  No.  6.)  We 
therefore,  severed  with  a  tluread  the  boxes  from  off  the  ekes  j 
these  with  a  few  choicer  pieces  of  end-combs,  sent  in  to  the  house. 
The  tier  of  ekes  we  found  to  contain,  besides  the  little  honey 
left,  a  large  quantity  of  brood,  which  we  were  loth  to  sacrifice. 
To  strengthen  two  second  swarms  we  shpped  a  set  of  ekes  below 
each,  which,  crowding  down  upon  the  combs,  slaughtered  a  little 
band  of  nurses,  which,  faithful  to  their  duty,  would  not  quit  their 
post — and  took  their  place. 

On  going  in  we  saw  female  fingers  had  been  busy  with  the 
combs ;  these  had  been  broken  into  little  portions  an  inch  or  lo 
square,  while  xet  warm,  and  placed  on  a  laree  hair-sieve,  or 
search,  used  for  the  purpose ;  on  raising  which  we  foimd  the 
wash-hand  basin  underneath  already  fulL  Another,  subsequently 
barely  filled  was  all  our  honey  harvest. 

It  generally  gets  a  second  run  through  the  sieve  to  catch  any 
speck  of  comb  that  may  have  fallen  in.  What  a  creeping  thrill 
of  horror  you  must  have  sent  through  many  a  reader  by  quotingy 
uncondemned,  the  abominable  Yankee  receipt  in  No.  24.  **HoDey, 
wax,  and  bee-bread,  well  watered,  put  into  a  pot  to  simmer  on 
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the  fire."  Dreadful !  Honey  connoisseurs  very  properly  object 
to  the  most  distant  approach  to  the  fire,  to  facilitate  its  running 
throuf^h  a  flannel  bag  even,  and  iwill  not  allow  a  steel  knife  to 
touch  their  comb.  A  fruit  one  might  serve  the  end  in  "  B.  &  W's*' 
exoellant  plan. 

Beginning  of  September  found  our  beat-out  bees,  although 
nearly  6  lbs.  in  each,  still  in  almost  comble^s  hives,  although 
regularly  fed  at  intervals ;  and,  having  had  painful  experience 
of  how  little  honey  can  be  manufactured  out  of  20  lbs.  of  sugar 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  saw  we  must  change  our  tactics.  The 
first  idea  was  to  put  the  two  together,  and  feed  on ;  then,  recol- 
lecting the  ekes,  withdrew  them,  and  found  the  brood  batched 
out  and  honey  gone,  so  turning  out  a  couple  new  hives,  cut 
up  the  empty  oomb  into  squares  and  fitted  into  then-  frames ; 
with  a  long-piped  tin  can  (such  as  enginemen  use  for  oil), 
introduced  as  much  food  as  would  supply  their  immediate  wants. 
Had  the  combs  been  built,  not  merely  jammed  into  tbe  frame, 
we  would  have  introduced  their  full  supply  at  once,  which  we 
had  found  previously  saves  the  bees  the  labour  and  waste  of 
storing.  Then,  reversing  the  empty  hives,  placed  the  frame 
ones  above,  a  warning  knock  or  two  all  round,  a  rest  to  allow 
them  to  load  with  any  surplus  store,  and  then  rub-a-dub,  up 
they  go.  Never  did  party  of  emigrants,  shivering  on  the 
Southern  Ocean  on  short  allowance,  with  starvation  staring 
them  in  the  fiace,  put  foot  on  land  of  plenry  with  greater 
manifestations  of  joy  than  did  our  poor  beat-outs.  It  was  quite 
a  treat  to  a?e  them  chase  each  othei  in  and  out  when  set  upon 
their  boards ;  then  pause  to  hum  forth  their  delight  with  quick 
fii^nning  wings :  first  transports  over,  off  they  go  in  quick  succession 
to  the  fields,  to  return  shortly,  tearing  in  three  and  four  a-breast, 
heavily  pollen  laden.  Curiosity  tempting  us  to  raise  the  fr  imes 
a  few  days  thereafter,  found  all  deficiences  made  up,  passages 
cut  where  most  required,  the  whole  combs  fixed  v»ith  a  firmness 
round  and  round  the  frames  that  "A  Dbtonshire  Bbe-keepeb," 
might  safely  transmit  one  of  his  alpine  stocks  to  the  antipodes 
without  fear  of  catastrophe.  They  have  since  had  a  sufficiency 
of  food  administered,  and  we  little  fear  the  beat-outs  will  not  be 
our  worst  stocks  next  season. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent's  other  inquiry,  as  to  "  How  it 
fared  with  our  Ligurians  ?"  We  can  only  say  that  "  A  Devon- 
8HIBB  Bre-kbbpbb*'  keeps  us  as  some  of  our  rougher  sex  fair 
ladies  of  a  certain  age — still  in  the  world  of  hope,  none  of  the 
goodly  array  of  twenty-four  queens  of  stocks  having  come  our 
way,  otherwise  it  would  have  afforded  us  much  pleasure  to 
■apply  our  southern  brethren  with  some  data  as  to  our  expe- 
rience of  the  yellow  foreigners,  and  their  capabilities  for  the 
chilly  north. — A  Beicfbewsuibe  Bee-eeepeb. 


UI^ITING  BEES. 

I  WAS  more  than  astonished  to  observe,  at  page  98,  so  very 
able  a  correspondent  as  "A  Devonshibk  Bee-keeper,"  instead 
of  confirming  my  correction  of  the  editorial  "  slip  of  the  pen," 
of  the  28th  ult.,  regarding  the  junction  of  "  A.  W.*s"  hives,  en- 
dorse that  error. 

Surely  your  contributor,  from  his  clever  manipulations  with 
queens,  has  attained  a  talismanic  influence  over  them,  second 
only  to  Wildman's,  when  with  him  they  can  be  induced  along 
with  their  hubjects  to  follow  a  course  so  opposite  to  their  instincts 
and  univer^il  practice. 

In  my  experience  of  storifying  I  never  yet  met  with  an  in- 
atanO'i  in  which  the  bees  in  such  circumi^tances  did  not  ascend  ; 
and  I  cannot  suppose  that  a  single  apiarian,  at  all  familiar  with 
that  systrm,  will  coincide  with  his  opinion. 

"  A.  W."  may  possibly  kindly  inform  us  by-and-by  if  the 
reault  in  his  case  was  any  variation  from  the  general  rule. 

I  propose  in  an  early  Number  approaching  the  vexed  question 
as  to  how,  if  not  invariably  without  even  a  slight  skirmish,  at 
all  events  no  great  pitched  battle,  the  forces  of  the  confederates 
may  be  best  made  to  ooaleseo  with  the  federals  into  a  lasting 
anion. — A  Brnfkewbhiee  Bee-keeper. 


MISADVENTURE  WITH    A  HYBRIDISED 
QUEEN. 

As  I  can  quite  well  fancy  the  gratification  and  amusement  it 
must  afford  "  A  Detonshirb  Bee-keeper  '*  to  learn  the  subse- 
quent adventnret  of  the  little  emigrants  despatched  from  his 


apiary,  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  at  length  what  befell  the 
party  of  the  lOth  October. 

On  Monday  evening  the  14th  the  little  box  reached  its 
journey's  end.  On  applying  it  to' the  ear  all  was  still,  so  having 
my  misgivings  set  it  on  the  parlour  table  and  undid  the  screws  ; 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  not  a  bee  dropped,  on  the  con- 
trary, all  clustering  upon  the  comb  in  fine  condition,  moving 
along  so  bn!«kly  that  I  was  glad  to  slip  a  piece  of  glass  on  in 
lieu  of  the  lid  to  prolong  my  examination  of  the  neat  and  care- 
ful arrangements  you  had  provided  for  their  comfortable  and 
safe  transit.  I  endeavoured  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  queen, 
in  this,  however,  I  was  unsuccessful,  but  could  see  distinctly 
the  orange  belts  on  several  workers  establishing  their  Italian 
paternity.  I  then  replaced  the  lid  with  only  one  regret,  that  it 
was  not  a  party  of  the  **real  Mackay*s"  that  had  so  safely 
reached  me.  Before  removing  it  from  the  heated  room,  there 
was  one  defect  in  your  plan  caught  my  eye,  capable,  I  think,  of 
improvement,  and  to  which,  at  that  moment,  I  little  imagined 
I  would  afterwards  haVe  mainlv  to  ascribe  the  cause  of  failure. 

The  following  day  (Tuesday)  it  rained  incessantly,  as  only  we 
Pluvians  know  how;  the  next,  having  occasion  to  go  from 
home,  was  anxious  it  would  clear  so  as  to  afford  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  capturing  the  queen  and  putting  things  in  a  train 
before  going.  I  had  half  a  mind  to  transfer  the  hive  to  an  out- 
house, and  there  under  cover  attempt  the  operation,  although  I 
knew  it  would  cost  me  a  loss  of  many  workers.  However,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  it  faired  half  an  hour  before  dusk,  so  sum- 
moning my  "  Old  Botherton,**  who,  by  the  war,  from  his  very 
long  experience,  evidently  thinks  himself  vastly  a-head  of  his 
master^s  innovations,  and  in  the  present  instance  thought  dis- 
turbing a  hive  at  that  time  in  the  evening,  with  everything 
dripping  wet,  for  the  senseless  proceeding  of  introducing  a 
queen  I  knew  nothing  of  for  the  best-bree^ng  young  queen  of 
my  most  prosperous  stock,  must  be,  after  all,  sheer  nonsense. 
However,  setting  him  in  better  humour  by  ordering  his  pipe 
a-going,  caused  him  to  introduce  a  few  whiffs  at  the  entrance, 
ran  it  in,  undid  the  screws,  raised  the  frame  to  the  right  of 
central  slid«»,  but  no  queen  to  be  seen.  How  could  I  expect  to 
find  her  at  that  hour,  now  getting  dark?  chimed  in  "Botherton,*' 
at  my  elbow,  let  it  down  again,  raised  the  one  to  the  left,  and 
there  she  was,  the  first  bee  that  caught  my  eye,  scampering  along, 
plainly  observable  against  the  white  background  of  pure  seal^ 
food,  lately  introduced  into  this  season's  comb,  caught  her  by 
the  wings  and  placed  her  below  a  tumbler,  then  set  in  the 
frame  and  ran  in  the  slides  so  far,  laying  a  sheet  of  perforated 
zinc  above,  on  which  I  placed  the  inverted  imlided  box  containing 
the  "  Newcomes." 

With  the  proverbial  canniness  of  my  countrymen,  thought,  in 
case  of  mishap,  it  might  be  well  to  preserve  the  very  large  hand- 
some monarch  perambulating  the  tumbler ;  so,  getting  my  hands 
on  a  little  circulitr  lappet  box  I  took  it  to  be  bored  numerous 
little  holes  for  ventilation,  and  fixed  a  piece  of  empty  comb  in 
the  centre,  to  which  I  transferred  the  queen,  throwing  over  the 
top  the  black-crape  veil  that  defended  the  physog.  of  '*  Bother- 
ton."  Finding  picking  up  bees  at  the  entrance  a  slow  pro- 
cess, I  got  a  quiU  cut  iu  the  form  of  a  tooth-pick,  and  into  it 
a  little  honey.  By  inserting  at  the  entrance,  I  found  from  the 
attraction  of  the  honey  I  could  raise  half-a-dozen  at  a  time 
into  the  box,  the  edge  of  the  soft  rail  wiping  them  into  it.  I 
had  by  this  means  a  goodly  train  in  a  few  n>inutes  to  remove 
along  with  her  to  the  house,  placed  a  little  feedin^i-bottle  above, 
and,  from  the  pleased  hum,  judged  they  were  employed  carrying 
it  into  the  comb. 

Wednesday  absent  all  day  till  late  in  the  evening.  Our  peopio 
reported  then  that  this  particular  hive  had  been  in  a  very  con- 
futed state  all  day ;  bees  running  in  and  out,  and  up  the  front : 
this  surprised  m^*,  having  their  new  queen  above. 

Thursday  forenoon  when  all  ready  for  the  inauguration,  you 
may  judge  of  my  disappointment  on  reinverting  the  little  box,  to 
find  a  number  of  the  inmates  dead,  the  remainder  in  a  damp 
claeg<  d  condition,  arising  from  the  heat  of  the  strong  colony 
melting  the  food  that  had  accumulated  on  the  bottom  during 
their  journey  coming  down  upon  them.  After  the  box  was 
inverted,  I  took  out  the  comb  and  spread  the  bees  upon  a  board, 
and  went  over  them  singly  several  times  without  seeing  anything 
of  a  queen. 

My  first  surmise,  could  "  A  Detonshiee  Bee- keeper"  have 
playfully  wished  us  to  make  an  involuntary  experiment  to 
establish  the  truthfulness  of  tbe  doctrine  of  "  Parthenogenesis?" 
was  equally  absurd  with  the  second.    Could  she  have  been  ab- 
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st'rtctcfl  by  the  Way  ?  ending  with  the  only  fotoible  dne  that 
she  was  one  of  the  dead  bees,  whose  queenly  proportions  the  fWl 
destroyer  had  so  shrunk  up  as  to  cause  her,  in  then  cloggfed 
condition  to  be  undistinguisnabliJ  from  her  meaner  subjects. 

'ilie  improvement  I  hmted  at  above  Would  be  instead  of 
making  the  bottoms  of  your  boxes  fixtures,  secure  with  four 
screws  as  in  the  top;  any  loose  food  could  be  thus  removed 
with  the  bottom,  and  if  left  on  the  zinc  without  inverting,  a 
piece  of  glass  being  substituted  for  tile  top  aftet  its  removal, 
would  thereby  afford  a  glimpue  of  the  junction. 

The  strange  bees  I  put  into  a  glass  on  the  t6p  in  a  heap,  ad- 
mitting the  natives,  who  shortly  appeared  with  them  at  the 
entrance  quivering  in  their  last  agonies. 

Thinking  it  high  time  to  look  after  my  dethroned  queen, 
fetched  the  little  box  and  drew  off  the  rail,  lifted  dut  the  comb, 
now  stored  with  food,  the  queen  pacing  along  it ;  put  it  to  the 
entrance  into  which  she  slipped  with  as  much  apparent  delight 
as  her  subjects  at  receiving  her :  thus  ended  my  first  attempt  at 
introducing  a  queen  all  the  way  from  Devonshire.  Thankful  it 
WAS  not  worse,  and  hopeful  my  next  with  a  pure  Ligurian  might 
be  more  successful.— A  Rkntrewshib*  Beb-keepeb. 

[The  moral  of  the  foregoing  story  and  very  many  similar  ones 
is,  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  continue  the  troublesome  process 
of  rearing  and  despatching  young  Ligurian  queens,  backed  as  it 
is  by  repeated  failures  attending  their  introduction  to  stocks  of 
common  bees.  I  intend  offering  to  such  of  my  subscribers  as 
may  not  have  received  queens  the  option  of  taking  Ligurian 
stocks  at  a  reduction  of  one  guinea  from  the  ordinary  rates,  and 
myself  guaranteeing  the  safe  transit  of  the  que^  and  the  bulk 
of  the  bees  in  each  case.— A  DEVO^'8HIRE  Bee-keeper  ] 


EABBiT-BR'EKDmG  tST  EbaKC«. — The  Aiffle  du  Midi  sfatek 
that  a  fnrmer  n»imed  Pinel,  of  Revel,  in  the  department  of  the 
Haute- Garonne,  has  lately  commenced  breeding  Babbitis  on  an 
extensive  scale  for  consumption,  and  that  he  expects  the  opera- 
tion to  be  successful  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Tn  the 
space  of  five  months  from  May  last,  he,  with  60  female  and  5 
male  Babbits,  obtained  1300  young,  and  he  now  intends  to  have 
200  females.  By  allowing  these  latter  to  p(x>duce  only  every 
two  months,  instead  of  every  month,  as  they  can  do,  he  calcu- 
lates that  he  can  procure  500  "Rabbits  a-month,  or  6000  a-year. 
He  has  had  constructed  a  large  shed,  30  metres  long  bv  20  m^tre;* 
wide,  and  40  feet  high,  and  m  it  are  140  compartments*,  of  which 
10  are  set  apart  for  vonng  Rabbits  separated  from  their  dams, 
'  14  for  the  adults,  12  for  the  males,  and  the  rest  for  doe  Rabbits 
and  other  purposes.  Pinel  makea  this  calculation  : — Out  of  270 
Rabbits  born  every  month  the  average  number  of  dcitlis  is  12, 
80  that  there  remain  for  pale  258,  which  can  be  di^jposed  of  for 
If  10c.  each,  making  283f.  80c.,  or  3405f  60c.  a-jear.  This 
sum  is  increased  to  465.3f  60n.  by  the  sale  of  the  manure.  The 
expense  of  producing  268  Rabbits  'n  estimated  at  1372f ,  so  that 
a  clear  profit  remains  of  3281f  60c,  As  Rabbits  can  be  fed  in 
great  part  on  the  refuse  of  the  farm-house  and  farm-yard,  it  is 
thooffht  that  peasants  might,  like  Pinel,  breed  them  with  ad- 
rantage. 

VARtETIES. 

Maltese  Gardek. — Behind  one  of  the  dwellings  is  a  very 
interesting  spot.  This  is  a  beautiful  garden  buried  deep  among 
the  lofty  walls  and  defences  of  the  place.  It  is  a  bright  little 
gem  in  a  wilderness  of  masonry,  and  is  almost  the  only  real 
garden,  in  the  English  sense  of  the  Word,  that  exists  in  Malta. 
A  niagniBcent  grovrth  of  dazzling  bright  immetjse  Geraniums 
abound  here,  such  as  would  carry  off  the  first  prize  in  an  English 
horticultural  oi hihirion.  Large-chmbing  ConvolvuH  and  masses 
of  Mesembryanthemums  trail  about  the  walls  and  rock  work. 
Pin©  standard  Roses  and  smaller  Japan  arid  monthly  ones  are 
interspersed  among  the  beds,  which  are  thickly  covered  with 
the  bright  blossoms  of  annuals.  Palms,  Lemons,  Orang*  s,  and 
Myrtles,  overtop  the  whole.  Even  in  England  this  would  be  a 
pretty  garden ;  but  it  shines  as  a  fiir  more  interesting  charm  of 
Terdur©  and  bright  colour  from  being  buried  deep  amoT»g  the 
stnT>«»  walls  and  terraces  of  a  Maiteaa  peninsula. — (Tallitck^s 
Malta.) 

UuE  Law  or  Seawied. — The  laws  of  flotsam  and  jetsam, 
of  waifs  and  strays,  received  a  curious  illustration  the  other  day 
at  Cabirciveen  Quarter  Sessions.  The  plaintiff  in  the  case  was  a 
fininer  named  Banid  ITenton  j  the  deftntdant  wa»  John  Beilly, 


apparently  an  agent  or  bailiff  of  rio  leift  a  pet^onifge  than  tlie 
M  arquis  of  Lansdowne.  Th©  case  excited  vwry  considerable  lowl 
intei^est,  and  the  decisis  arrived  at  is  of  importance  to  all 
farmers  dwelling  on  or  near  the  sea^ooast.  It  appears  that  the 
winds  blows  great  quantities  of  floating  seaweed  into  BaOins- 
kelHgs  Bay.  These  floating  weeds  are  valuable  »b  mamnv,  snd 
for  generations  the  reighbouring  farmers  have  collected  tbem. 
We  gather  from  thft  trial  that  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  his 
endeavoured  to  prevent  tlie  fiirmers  fW>m  gathering  in  this  weed, 
which  the  wind  sends  floating  on  the  wiavee  to  t\jem.  Baiiiel 
Fenton,  tlie  jilHintiff,  knew  the  law.  H*e  was  quite  aware  that  if 
the  seaweed  rested  on  the  shore,  or  beeanne  embedded  on  the 
rocks,  he  dared  not  touch  it.  He  adopted  the  curious  expedient 
of  backing  his  cart  into  th6  tide  aft  CMreme  low  water;  tlieiehs 
and  his  assistants,  proceeding  up  to  their  waista  into  thesa^ 
collected  the  weeds  as  they  floated,  with  long  rakes,  and  p1it»d 
them  iti  his .  cart.  His  cart  was  full  and  he  was  preparing  tb 
drive  home,  when  John  Reilly  and  his  assiatanta  orertutned  the 
cart,  and  threw  the  weeds  into  the  sea.  It  waa  nominally  t» 
rec'  Ver  the  value  of  the  weeds — 4*.,  that  the  action  was  brot^iht 
The  real  question  at  issue  was,  whether  the  Marquis  of  LtM* 
downe,  or  his  agents,  had  power  to  pi'event  the  collection  of  the 
seaweed.  The  Chairman  of  the  county  considered  that  the 
question  was  simply,  whether  the  plaintiff  had  a  right  to  take 
floatmg  weed,  and  he  ruled  in  the  affirmative,  on  the  grotind that 
"the  moment  the  water  covers  the  place  between  high  and  low^ 
water  mark,  it  becomes  the  Queen's  highway,  and  anv  weeds 
taken  floating  become  the  property  of  the  captor."  He  con- 
cluded by  giving  the  plaintiff  a  formal  decree  for  the  4«.  It  is 
very  probahle  that  Lord  Lansddwne  knows  nothing  of  wliat  hii 
steward  or  agents  have  done  in  thi?  case ;  they  were,  of  rourse, 
performing  what  they  believed  to  be  their  duty  to  their  employirj 
hut  the  exercij»c  of  a  private  right,  real  or  supposed,  to  its  rxtrette 
limit,  creates  in  the  mind  of  the  poorer  claasea  anything  tat 
kindly  feelings.  Ihe  question  decided  at  Cabirciveen  is  Hy  no 
means  so  trifling  as  it  at  first  appears,  and  aa  it  would  bo  if  con- 
fined to  a  single  localitv.  The  rights  involved  in  it  really  extend 
wherever  the  sea  wind  blows,  and  tha  tide  brings  in  to  ns  it» 
Waifs  and  ^tm\  s — that  is,  round  the  whole  circuit  of  the  Irish 
coa^. — (/»*wA  Times.) 

Rancid  Lahd. — A  correspondent  of  the  Oountfy  ChiUt^il^ 
states  that  chloride  of  soda  will  render  ranoid  lard  perfet^ 
sweet.  He  had  40  lbs.  of- rancid  lard,  and  he  put  8  on.  <ii 
chloride  of  soda  into  a  pailful  of  hot  wai«r,  and  then  pot  in  th* 
lard  and  boiled  the  two  together  for  an  hotir  or  two.  Wh« 
nearly  cold,  the  lard  waa  taken  off  and  afterwards  boiled  tip. 
"  The  colour  was  restored  to  an  alabaster  whit^  and  the  km 
was  as  swett  as  a  rose." 


OtIR  LETTER  BOX. 

Killing  Poultkt  (A  Subsrriber)  —The  most  n^ercifnl  and  be»t  w»tIi 
to  dislocate  iheir  necks,  and  then  run  a  knife  through  their  neck,  jwl 
below  the  e.ir.  All  seniuitiim  is  taken  away  hy  the  dl!»toc«ti«»n.  Th» 
blei  (linir  render m  th«»  fl*»sh  whiter. 

Carhiaok.  of  Poultht  to  Crystal  Palace  (ZT.  y  Z.).— If  you  write 
to  Mr.  Houchton,  Secrt- tnry  of  P«»uliry  >howii.  Crystal  ntlace,  SydenhaiB, 
he  ^\\\  wriif  to  y.iu  all  the  in  form  m  Ion  y«.u  require. 

PioEONB  (Cr.  /,.!. — Your  (lescripvion  of  the  rifreons  is  almoot  the  «■• 
an  Mr.  Moon*  (1735)  (fives  of  thf  Lauffhern,  bo  that  they  ir.ay  be  of  tbil 
bre'-d :  hut  I  culd  not  give  a  certain  opinion  without  hearing  them  coa— 
B.  P.  Bnn*T. 

Swans  Dying  in  the  Watkr  {O.  R,  ITondside). — A  gaflon  of  cornpiT 
diem  ouirht  to  keep  two  Swans  in  good  condition  ;  yet  it  seems  curiooi 
th.  yph.ulrl  fliojijut  a»  their  natural  food,  the  we»-ds,  should  be  rottiSf 
uT\<\  <1i-nppeariii>;  ftom  the  water.  The  uniall  number  of  graii^K  of  cflraM 
each  inptunee  is  also  ctirious.  Ton  do  not  wiv  if  they  were  thin.  If  tbiy 
^vere,  we  phruiUl  h>'  im  lim  d  to  think  their  food  hap  not  b«^n  i>uffident, 
an-i  th'tt  the  qmntity  that  k*>pt  'hem  in  the  onmmer  while  there  w«8pfcBty 
»»f  natural  food  did  iiot  KufRce  when  that  failed.  Are  ycu  Mire  the  Duiit^ 
cann«»t  rencb  the  tilace  where  the  Swans*  food  wa«  pliiced!  If  thcyd»«4 
in  fro  >d  flci-h  and  condition,  it  was  fiom  sotnethiDg  they  picked  up;  btrtU 
i«?  hard  to  poison  water-fowl. 


LONDON  MAHKETS.— NovEm«B  18. 
POTTLTRT. 

Throughout  the  year  we  have  had  to  report  bad  tinde  and  bid  ►appIjT* 
It  (ieeiii8  aa  ihou^h  it  wuuld  be  a  Cuckoo-note  to  the  end,  for  it  is  sgsv 
our  report  this  w.  i-k. 

Kacb — $.  d.         §.   4 


L«r|tePowl» 3  (i   to   4    0 

Smaller  Fowls  2  0,,     S    8 

Chickens    1  9  „    J    0 

D  .cks 2  0  ^    a    « 

r.eese    6  0^70 

Pheasants  3  6  »    S    & 


Each-».  d.  t.  i- 

OroQse    2  0  to  1  J 

PaHridgce 1  6  „  1  J 

Pifteons 0  8  „  0  • 

n«ret S  «  .»  ?  ? 

RabMte  I  *  .♦  I  1 

WUd •  Sit  •  • 
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WsATHSB  muks  London  ih  I860.'    , 

8l»n- 
Bises. 

Moon 

ClO(Mt 

NOV.  3d-D£0.  3, 1881. 

Barometer. 

T^ennom. 

Wini. 

Rain  in 
Welles. 

Stin        Rises     Modn'a 
Seto.     audSeU     Age. 

before    Day  of 
Sun.    ^   Year. 

Urlicrt  nivea. 
Cidpetalon  scrotiniun. 

St.  Andkkw. 
Advbnt  Sundat. 

29.381-29.856 
29  409-29.387 
29.710-39.643 
29.791-30.636 
29.688-29.564 
29.763-29.655 
39.640-89.409 

deg,  def. 
42-32 
47—86 
48—85' 
46^39 
60-33 
61-42 
49-39' 

N.E. 
E. 
B. 
E. 
8. 
S. 
B. 

.81 

.03 
.18 
.12 
.01 
.01 

m.     h. 

sgaf? 

40      7 
43      7 
43      7 

45  7 

46  7 
48      7 

m.     h. 
56af3 
55      8 

53  8 

54  3 
58      3 

52  3 

53  8 

m.     h. 

0  m.8        24 

27      1         25 

49      3        26 

16      4        27 

^3      5         28 

9      7         29 

Beta         # 

m.    e. 

12  27 

13  *7 
11    46 
11    25 
11      3 
10    41 
10    18 

330 
381 
352 
333 
334 
385 
336 

MxTBOiioiiOO'r  OT  THB  WBwr.— At  Cbl«wick,  from  obaerraUons  durinir  the  last  thirty-four  years,  the  arerage  highest  and  lowcet 
teihperataree  of  these  days  are  47.4'  and  34.7^  reepecUvely.  The  greatest  heat,  62^,  occurred  on  the  Ist  in  1857  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  14*, 
<Jn  the  80th  in  1856.     During  the  pertod  121  days  were  flfle,  and  oil'll7  niiif  IWl. 


FLORISTS'  FLOWEBrS  IN  THE  ASCENDANT. 


rNMISTAOlABLE  aigns  are 
nmnifoBtiofit  tiien^Si^s  in 
VariouBr  qtt«rteM  thirtf  thf 
(Ad  friends  and  fitT<mi*it0fl, 
florists'  flowers;  ate  afeout 
to  fane'  1/heir  head?  once 
moi:*e,  and  that  there  will 
he  found  shortly  many  who 
wiU  not  begrudge  the  time  and 
trouble  necessary  for  their  pro- 
pear  cultivation.  Thisis  a  insult 
in  which  I  am  sure  many  will 
Feioice,  and  I  may,  therefore, 
wit^'  some  degree  of  propriety , 
drai^  attention*  to  Some  of  the 
symptoms  of  Fetiarning  life, 
wMoh*  sftie    apparent  to  i!tte» 
and  which  lead  me  to  thecoti- 
olusion  that  the  year  1862'wlll 
be,  if  the   season  be  at  all' 
ftivourable;  the  most  intferesf- 
ing'  that  We  florists  hare  en- 
joyed for  many  je&vs. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  The 

JoUJEUfAL  .OF    HoBtlCULTUBB 

are  aware  how  constantly  I 
hAve  hfR-ped  upon  the  subject  of  a  national  exhibition  of 
Aurioulas;  For  iJie  last  two  years  I  have  tried  my 
utmost  to  stir  up  grower^  to  something  of  the  kind,  and- 
last  yeav  my  valued  friendi  the  Bev.  George  Jeans^  of 
Alford,  and  JJr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  contributted  some- 
what  towards  that  end  at  oue  of  the  spring  meetingt»  of 
the  Eoyal  Botanic  Society.  Weill  this  Aonth,  I  have 
received  a  communicatiou  fVom  York,  saying  that  the 
growers,  both  there  and  at  Halifax,  aire  very  attxious  to 
see  this  object  carried'  out,  and  requesting  co-operation. 
This  looks  hopeful,  though  there  are  many  difficulties  as 
to  time  and  place  yet  to  be  succumbed  before  this  is 
accomplished^  for  there  have  been  the  stumblingblocks 
ia  the  way  of  these  national  shows^  and  which  have 
stripped  the  Carnation  and  Piootee  Society  of  its  national 
character,  and  made  (he  Tulip  one  so  diffit;ult  of  arrange- 
siMit.  But  wi^al,  I  euiaot  but  hope  Uiat  nett  year  will 
see  aotne  advance  made  towards*  it ;  and>  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
ita  actual  accomplishment.  It  will  gladden  the  hearts  of 
all  Auricula  growers.  It  ir  an  encouraging  thing,  too, 
in  oonneotion  with  this  flower  that  so  great  a  demand 
exists  for  it  at  present.  I  sent  a  list  or  some  I  wanted 
to  a  nurseryman,  and  was  answered  tbat  he  had  only  one 
of  tlie  sorts  to  sell ;  while  another  has  applied  to  me 
to  Itnow  if  I  had  any  surplus  stock  to  part  with ;  while 
from  other  growers  I  hear  of  demands  made  which  they 
are  unable  to  meet.  All  growers  of  this  flower  would 
cooler  a  great  favour  on  nle  and  on  the  Anrioiya  publie 
if  they  w<Hild  keep  sh<»rtaBd  simple  notes  of  their  blo<MB, 
No.  35.— Yot.  II.,  N«w  Sebixs. 


specifying  the  kinds,  and  how  they  bloom  with  them,  as 
a  collection  of  these  variour  experiences  would  tend 
greatly  to  fix  the  value  of  the  Various  kinds. 

Another  proof  of  the  increased  attention  given  to 
florists*  flbwers';  and  the  force  of  opinion  ott  such  mtittera 
is  to  be  foand  in  the  very  significant  fact  that  a  contem- 
porary, Who  heretofore  has  ignored  the  subject,  and  who 
wrote  some  very  hard  and*  ungener6us  remarks  on  the 
Dahlias  aud  Gladiolus,  has  latterly  actually  giten  articles 
on  the  subject.  And'  though  they  have  been  infinitely 
amusing  to  all  Who  know  anythinc^  of  the  subject,  re- 
minding one  very  much  of  the  fable,  in  which  a  certain 
animal  assayed  the  part  of  a  lap  dog  to  the  infinite  horror 
of  its  master,  yet  me  fact  is  worth  something,  for  we 
may  be  sure  it  would  never  have  ventured  on  these  had 
not^  public  opinion  and  taste  run  that  way ;  and  although 
it  may  be  a  question  whether  its  advocacy  may  not,  as  is 
ueualiy  it9  fat^,  do  more  harm  than  good,  yet=  we  accept 
it  as  a^  ^Dod  sign.  I  beliei^  thatl!  am  justified  also  in 
saying  that  the  schedule  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Socie^  for  the  coming  year  will  be  the  most  liberal 
towards  florists  that  it  has*  eVer  issued,  and  that  each 
darling  pet  of  the  fancy  will  be  honoured  in  its  proper 
season.  ,   , 

^he  Bbval  Botanic  Society,  whicli  has  always  taken  a 
wide  and  liberal  view  of  this  subject,  and  has  encouraged 
florists  at  its  exhibitions,  is  going  to  increase  the  number 
of  its  small  spring  shows,  and  thus  give  encouragement* 
to ' other BUfiporters  and  friends:  and  the  Crystal  Palace' 
Company  will  hardly  be  behindhand.  It  will  be  a  busy 
year  for  exhibitors,  and  an  interesting  one  for  frequenters' 
of  the  es^hibitions.  I  think  also  that  amidst  other  flowers 
the  stir  is  equally  great.  Ofae  friend,  who  has  raised  the 
best  Verbena  of  the  yetfr,  Foxhuntcr,  says  that  he  has 
saved  an  immense  quantity  of  seed  of  the  finest  varieties, 
and  that  he  sleriously  contemplates  taking  in  a  portion  of 
his  ftirm  to  grow  them.  The  season  has  been  a  favourable 
one  for  producing  seed',  and  1  doubt  not  from  various 
quarters  we  shall  have  many  novelties  to  examine  andf 
report  on  at  the  various  places  Where  such  things  are 
shown.  The  more  the  merrier.  But,  my  friends,  be 
careful !  Consider  what  good  things  we  have,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  beat  manv  already  enjoying  the  smile  of 
public  favour.  You  will  have  something  to  do,  Mr. 
Millar,  to  beat  Forfiunter ;  and  so  will  you,  Mr.  Perry, 
to  match  some  of  your  beautiful-eyed  varieties. 

Then  look  at  the  Grladiolus.  Why,  there  is  such  a 
rage  fbr  it,  that  all  the  "Doetors"  in  the  world  can  no' 
more  stop  their  almost  annual  growth  than  could  Mrs. 
Partington  keep  out  the  sea.  My  friend  Mr.  Stan  dish  is 
overwhelmed  with  demands  fbr  sorts  which  he  carinot 
satisfy ;  and  we  shall  see,  I  expect,  such  an  exhibition  of 
them  next  season  as  has  never  oeen  witnessed  before. 

Then  there  is  our  dear  and  beloved  Queen— the  EosCo 
How  eagerly,  slie  is  nought  after  this  season !  iLow' 
England  and  i^rance  have  been  hunted  over  to  supply 
the. demand!  Some  sorts  are  absolutely  unattainable, 
and^  those  ^^ka^  mre  aTe  very  much  dearer  than  usuaK 
Oh^!'  what*  a'  toumasi^t,  if  w^e  have  anything  like  a 
No.  687.— Vol.  XXVI.,  Old  Sbeibs. 
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farourable  season,  we  shall  liave  in  her  faTonr  next  year ! — what 
challenges  will  be  accepted! — what  rivalry  of  charms! — what 
high-eoundinfif  eulogies !  —  what  extravagance  of  language  to 
describe  her  ^uty !     Ah  !  may  I  be  there  to  see  and  hear. 

Fansies,  too — aye,  turn  not  up  your  noses,  my  gentle  heroes, 
Fansies  are  re-appearing,  and  see  if  we  have  not  around  the 
stands  many  a  goodly  bevy  of  fair  dames  and  gallant  men  who 
will  take  far  more  interest  in  them  than  in  the  sporting  of  some 
new  Caladium,  or  the  fructification  of  some  out-of-the-way  Fern. 
I  might  run  throagh  the  list,  and  show  that  there  are  many  signs 
of  returning  life  to  us  ;  but  let  this  suffice.  Dahlia  growers,  do 
not  be  afraid  j  do  not  throw  away  your  roots.  Your  pets  will 
hold  their  heads  well  up ;  and,  in  fact,  to  all  florists,  professional 
or  amateurs,  I  say  take  heart  of  grace ;  but  do  let  us  have  the 
benefit  of  your  observations,  and  we  shall  then  see  our  favourites 
more  than  ever  estabUshed  in  the  good  graces  of  the  public. 
Au  revoir  ! — D.,  Deal, 


CALLS  AT  NURSERIES. 

MB.  SALTEB,   TEBSA.ILLE8   NUBSEBT,   HAMMEBSMITH. 

Tbue  as  the  magnet,  there  is  no  plaoe  like  home  after  all.  You 
may  go  to  the  "inner  quadrangle"  of  the  soul  of  gardening  at 
South  Kensington,  or  to  the  crystal  fountains  on  the  heights  of 
Sydenham,  or  to  court,  or  camp,  or  cloister,  on  high  festire  days, 
and  satiate,  to  the  full,  the  feelings  of  the  hoiur,  and  yet  there  is  a 
void.  And  so  it  is  in  botany  and  ffardening,  and  in  Sam  Slick 
"  natur "  there  is  like  that  which,  alone,  could  fill  up  the  void 
here,  and  a  visit  to  Versailles  Nursery,  and  to  Mr.  John  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Salter,  is  just  like  going  home,  you  find  nature  there.  I 
mean  at  your  own  fireside,  and  in  their  winter  garden,  which  is 
just  now  in  the  very  height  of  its  fashionable  season,  full  of 
*'  Good  Gracious  "  things,  and  quite  as  full  of  novelties  and  new 
notions. 

The  first  turn  was  to  see  all  the  new  Chrysanthemums  which 
Mr.  Salter  sent  out  for  the  first  time  last  spring,  beffinning  with 
Lady  Hardinge,  rose  and  blush  tipped;  a  splendid  incurved 
flover.  Rifleman,  which  was  very  choice  at  the  two  great  ex- 
hibitions. Boadicea,  the  nearest  to  Novelty  in  size,  and  the 
first  good  improvement  on  the  size  and  tints  of  Dupont  deTEure. 
Ariadne,  quite  changed  from  what  it  was  as  a  seedling,  a  creamy 
buff.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  telling  flowers  in  a  conservatory, 
-as  deep  at  the  circumference  as  Wonderful,  and  hence  shading 
inwards  lighter  and  more  lightly  to  the  vei^^  centre  as  no  wool- 
work could  imitate.  Garibaldi,  a  very  large,  flat,  incurved  flower, 
of  a  reddish-chestnut.  Frince  Consort,  a  fine,  full,  incurved, 
dark  purple.  Caractacus,  a  fine  rosy  carmine,  tipped  blush. 
Fenelope,  a  splendid  rosy  orange,  flower  closely  incurved. 
FhoDbus,  a  golden  orange,  and  a  most  valuable  conservatory 
flower,  coming  in  late,  and  keeping  long  in  bloom.  Fandora, 
the  nearest  in  colour  to  Golden  Queen  of  England,  and  de- 
scribed so  from  the  exhibitions.  Little  Harry,  a  new  colour,  a 
colden  amber,  and  a  public  favourite.  Yellow  Eine,  a  sport 
from  his  ancient  majesty,  and  good  as  he.  Golden  Hermione, 
a  sport  from  Hermione,  and  equal  to  herself.  Emily,  a  shaded 
French  white,  or  what  they  call  delicate  blush ;  but  all  blushes 
come  of  delicacy. 

The  next  group  is  the  tiptoe  of  1 862.  The  new  sorts  to  follow 
the  above  next  spring,  and  really  some  of  them  are  vast  improve- 
ments on  their  respective  tints  and  sections.  General  Slade, 
on^  of  the  very  best  of  them  ;  Dupont  de  l*Eure  is  good  j 
Boadicea  is  better ;  and  General  Slade  is  best  in  that  style,  best 
in  size,  shape,  and  colour.  Carissima,  a  fine  creamy  white  flower, 
flushed  all  over  with  various  shades  of  pink ;  a  lovely  thing. 
Duchess  of  Wellington,  a  large,  rosy  lilac  flower,  of  great  merit. 
Sparkler,  a  perfect  model  of  true  natural  incurvity.  Sparkler  is 
in  the  same  degree  from  Pio  Nono  that  General  Slade  holds  in 
respect  to  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  and  the  two  will  be  favourites  for 
years  to  come.  Mies  Slade,  a  fine,  full  floret,  and  pale  sulphur, 
dying  pure  white.  Ion,  a  fine  pure  white,  fully  incurved.  Dido, 
a  white  globular  flower  sufiused  with  canary,  and  will  be  an 
exhibition  plant,  being  dwarf,  free,  and  constant.  Sylphide, 
delicate  lilac  of  the  first  class  in  character.  Dr.  Brock,  reddish- 
orange,  fully  incurved.  Cherub,  a  maenifioent  flower,  an  amber 
falling  into  fawn  tints,  and  suffused  all  over  with  light  rose ;  a 
lady's  flower  to  the  last  floret.  Seraph,  a  fine  pale  primrose, 
dying  off"  white.  Draco,  a  fiery  red ;  a  dwarf  free  bloomer. 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  fJie  uext  lighter  shade  to  Boadic^,  and  quite 
as  lai^ge  a  flower  of  the  same  race.     Saint  George^  a  fine  golden 


yellow.    White  Themis,  a  new  sport ;  fine  as  the  old  goddesi 
herself.    Julia  Grisi,  a  splendid  nloom,  which  will  vie  with  the 
Christinas  at  the  exhibitions ;  a  transparent  peach  colour,  or 
peach  sufi'used  with  lilac  ;  a  grand  thing.     La  BeUe  Blonde,  a 
large  blush  white.     Lord  Eanelagh,  orange  red  running  into 
salmon,   "turned  up"  with  golden  yellow.    Mr.  Brooms,  in 
commemoration  of  the  finest  qualities  of  a  fancier,  as  they  have 
been  exemplified  in  the  ways  and  works  of  the  godfather  of  the 
whole  family  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  and  in  the  centre  of 
London ;  a  fine  large  lilac  fully  incurved.    And  Edith  Dom* 
braine,  a    true   French  ^hite  flower  of  striking  beauty  and 
novelty ;  very  pretty  ladylike  thing,  and  the  young  lady  herself 
could  hardly  have  picked  out  a  better  namesake  in  the  collection. 
The  next  move  includes  all  I  could  see  of  the  new  Pomponi 
for  next  spring ;  they  and  the  best  of  the  old  ones  occupy  a  home 
by  themselves,  which  is  a  better  arrangement  for  comparing  sod 
criticising  them.    Lucinda  very  good  indeed,  and  a  new  ooloor 
made   out  of  rose  and  lilac ;   a  very  full   flower.    Acis,  very 
pretty  after  Model.    Capella,  dark  red  chestnut,  and  veiy  free 
bloomer.     Orange  Boven,  a  new  style,  a  Pompon  incurving  up 
its  developed  florets;  it  is  a  dark  reddish-orange.    Citr(»ieilli, 
pure  citron  colour,  and  very  free  habit ;  also  incurved.  Sionnt,  a 
dark  red  orange  destined  for  combat  at  the  exhibitions.    Bram 
Mirror,  a  shot-silk-like  cast  over  its  brassy  visage,  which  ii 
round  as  Bachelor's  Buttons.    Apollo,  a  hybrid-chestnut  red 
tipped  up  with  orange  in  the  style  of  Auguste  Mi^  a  dwarf 
plant  and  free  bloomer ;  and  Medora  another  hybrid  of  a  loey 
lilao  colour.    Four  or  five  years  back  I  noted  a  novel  departure 
from  the  normal  type  of  this  family  from  this  same  nursery,  in  t 
kind  called  "  Yellow  Fringe,"  a  seedline  of  1852.    I  inquired 
after  it,  but  could  not  now  find  it  in  the  collection ;  but  Mr. 
Salter  promised  me  the  *'  Yellow  Fringe"  would  be  forthcoming, 
and  when  that  comes  I  shall  show  you  how  the  Japanese  oh* 
tained  the  Dragon  section,  which  Dr.  Lindley  figured  this  Isit 
summer.     Louis  Bonany  has  already  the  Dragon,  or  rather  the 
Stag-horn,  more  in  the  mouths  of  half  the  florets ;  and  there  is 
a  third  kind  in  which  the  ends  of  the  straps  of  the  florets  ran 
stag-horn  £uhion. 

The  misfortune  is  that  our  florists  fight  against  Nature  the 
moment  she  freaks  into  novel  forms  and  queer  shapes,  and  con- 
fine us  within  the  confines  of  the  carpenter's  compasses.  But 
the  foUowinff  is  a  recast  of  Fompons  from  the  older  lists,  aU  of 
which  are  of  first-class  merits  as  pot  plants  for  private  or  pablio 
occasions.  Florence,  bright  rose,  and  free  bloomer.  Beine  des 
Anemones,  pure  white.  Calliope,  bright-red  Anemone.  Mirsnds, 
rose  with  silvery  edges.  Miss  Talford,  white.  Cromatells, 
yellow.  Troph^,  mixed  rose  and  lilao.  Justine  Tessier,  sulphur. 
Christiana,  yellow,  with  brown  tips.  Andromeda,  cream,  with 
brown  points.  M.  Tan  Houtte,  chestnut  and  orange.  Ids, 
clear  y^ow.  Sultana,  dark  rose.  Musidore,  a  Lilipnt  of 
chestnut  colour.  Diana,  white.  Lara,  rose-tipped  cherry. 
Miss  Julia,  red  chestnut.  M.  Engine  Domage,  white.  Mrs. 
Turner,  white  hybrid.  And  Madam  Sentir,  the  most  generally 
liked  by  ladies  of  all  the  Fompon  race,  except  the  pretty  little 
honeycomb  dear,  called  Beine  des  Anemones,  which  is  a  month 
earlier  than  Madam  Sentir,  which  Mr.  Salter  calls  a  peif.ctgem. 
I  would  stick  faster  to  the  following  kinds  of  the  big  Chrystn' 
themums  than  make  up  my  book  from  the  reports  of  the  ex- 
hibitions : — Jardin  des  Flantes,  of  which  you  heard  enough  for 
one  year.  General  Hardinge,  large  Indian  red.  Alfred  Sslter, 
large  rose.  Golden  Queen  of  England  and  the  Queen  of  England, 
rose,  to  light  blush.  Progne,  dark  purple.  Bouquet  des  Fleuri, 
dark  red  chestnut.  Cassandra,  all  shades  of  blushes.  Juhe 
Lagrave,  a  dark  red  Anemone.  Novelty,  the  largest  blush  you 
ever  saw.  Wonderful,  the  best  purple  in  the  famUy.  Sulphures 
snperba  explains  itself.  L^n  Lequay,  bright  rose.  Versailles 
Defiance,  ditto.  Aim^  Ferriere,  silvery  white,  tipped  or  mottled 
with  cherry.  Alma,  a  dark  flower  of  great  substance.  Dr.  Bosss, 
dark  rose.  Miss  Kate,  delicate  peach,  and  changeable  as  a  blush. 
Etoile  Folaire,  large  bright  yellow.  Marshal  Duroc,  mottled, 
rosy  lilac.  Gluck,  the  earliest  of  the  Anemones,  and  the  largest 
yellow  of  them.  Nancy  de  Sermet,  pure  white  Anemone,  old  as 
Annie  Salter  and  Yellow  Perfection. 

Nothing  was  overdone  less  wise  than  to  have  driven  the  taeselled 
Chrysanthemums  out  of  cultivation,  for  in  them  we  bad  the 
blood  and  the  germ  of  a  new  race  to  vie  with  the  best  of  the 
German  Asters.  I  recollect  when  the  l)est  of  them  were  mere 
tasselled  weeds  of  no  account ;  but  there  is  one  old  Chrysanthe- 
mum yet,  and  it  is  in  this  collection  of  Mr.  Salter's,  from  which 
a  race  of  German- Aster*like  Chrysanthemums,  might  be  got 
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if  the  Guernsey  seeders  could  hit  on  the  strain.    The  name  of 
this  is  Madonna,  a  large,  bold  pinky  flower. 

Globe-flowered  ones,  round  as  orioket-balls,  will  soon  be 
farourites  with  the  public,  Qneldres  Bose  is  yet  the  best  of 
them.  If  some  insist  on  all  being  incurred,  the  game  will 
soon  be  up  with  them,  as  it  was  with  the  sale  of  Pelargoniums 
just  at  thd  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  French  spotted  sorts, 
from  which  a  little  Tariation  is  still  obtained.  Mr.  Salter  is  well 
aware  of  this,  and  he  arranges  his  winter  garden  differently 
erery  year  to  make  a  change. 

In  looking  over  for  noticeable  plants  among  this  part  of  the 
collection,  I  made  a  discorery  of  which  I  am  more  proud  than  if 
I  had  hit  on  a  new  comet,  and  the  reason  why  I  am  so  proud  of 
it  is  this.  I  heard  that  Mr.  Moore,  the  Secretary  to  the  Floral 
Committee,  had  been  recently  over  the  collection,  and  Mr.  Moore 
is  known  to, know  more  about  Ferns  than  I  do  of  Geraniums. 
Yet  I  found  the  newest  and  one  of  the  be^t  Ferns  in  this  world 
in  this  very  collection  after  he  did  not  see  it.  You  might  call 
i^,  so  to  speak,  a  tree  of  Fteris  argyrsea,  but  then  it  has  no  stem 
and  cannot  be  a  tree.  The  leaves  of  it,  however,  are  from  3  feet 
to  5  feet  long,  and  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves  are  bare  as  a  brazen 
fiice  the  full  length  of  3  feet.  The  plant  is  the  most  splendid 
one  that  ever  I  discovered  among  Ferns,  although  I  have  slept 
on  new  beds  of  them  for  whole  months  at  a  time — that  is,  at 
bedtime.  The  Centaureas  have  been  increased  two  kinds  since 
I  was  there  before.  The  Centaurea  ragusina  is  an  improvement 
on  the  style  of  Cineraria  maritima.  Centaurea  gymnocarpa  is 
made  into  low  standards,  and  candidissima  is  rooted  from  a  fry 
of  young  side  shoots  in  three  weeks,  in  sand  under  bell-glasses, 
kept  dry  and  cool  the  first  fortnight,  then  plunged  in  heat  they 
root  at  once.  But  when  you  have  a  stock  of  them,  the  easiest 
way  is  to  keep  it  up  by  making  summer-out-of-door  cuttings  of 
the  large  shoots,  which  root  as  freely  as  Punch,  only  they  take  a 
little  longer  time  to  do  ifc. 

The  big-leaved  plar.t  I  noted  there  last  year,  Wigandia  Caracas- 
Sana,  which  "  D.,"  of  Deal,  Baw  in  bloom  so  much  about  Paris  this 
autumn,  has  also  flowered  at  Hammersmith  with  Mr.  Salter  in 
long  branching  spikes.  Some  fine  Cannas  are  kept  for  the  same 
exotic  looks  out  of  doors,  gigantea,  discolor,  indica,  and  zebrina 
are  well  suited  for  such  work.'  But  is  the  zebrina  of  continental 
gardens  a  real  Canna  ?  The  Doctor  should  see  to  it,  for  we  have 
it  as  such  imder  his  authority ;  but  under  my  authority,  which 
is  no  authority  at  all  in  the  case,  the  plant  is  no  more  a  Canna 
than  I  am,  but  the  old  Marmta  or  the  less  old  Calathea  zebrina 
and  nothing  else.  There  is  also  a  stock  of  several  other  exotics,  as 
represented  by  Caladium  esculentum ;  Astelia  Banksi,  a  rare 
good  old  thing ;  a  grejish-silveiy,  soft  Pitcaimea-looking  plant 
with  long  leaves  ending  in  longer  whipcords,  and  throwing  up 
the  flower-spikes  as  Pine  Apple  plants  do,  from  the  centre  of  the 
old  parts  of  the  plant.  Variegated  Yuccas,  and  Bamboo-like 
Grasses,  and  Variegated  Ivies,  of  sorts;  Arauoarias,  Orange 
trees.  Camellias,  and  very  fine  Myrtles. 

There  is  also  in  the  winter  garden  a  new  Begonia,  which 
brought  out  some  of  the  natural  history  of  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee, who  could  liken  it  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  the  ears  of 
the  elephant,  while  in  reality  it  is  the  verj  image  and  likeness 
of  the  old  Saxifraga  ligulata  multiplied  four  times  in  the  four 
ways  from  the  centre.  This  will  soon  figure  among  fine- 
leaved  plants. 

Mr.  Salter  has  been  among  the  Snapdragons  for  a  long  while, 
and  his  stock  of  them  is  very  large  and  select  as  well  as  curious. 
His  collection  of  variegated  plants  is  the  richest  in  kinds  of  all 
I  know,  and  his  herbaceous  border  and  rock  plants  would  puzzle 
one  to  know  where  they  all  came  from, -and  he  is  conBtantly  at 
work  on  the  fancy  Pansies,  fancy  Daisies,  and  the  new  fancy 
Pyrethmms,  at  which  he  has  been  lucky  for  many  years. 

D.  Beaton. 


A  FEW  DAYS  IN  IRELAND.-No.  6. 

MR.  WILKIE'8,  PHCENIX  PARE. 
Each,  age  is  generally  marked  by  some  peculiarity  and  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  its  own.  Some  mode  or  custom  becomes 
so  fiuhionable,  that  everybody  must  pay  court  or  homage  to  it, 
or  be  looked  upon  as  singular  and  eccentric,  as  a  pretty  young 
lady  would  now  be  considered,  were  she  to  appear  in  genteel 
circles  wearing  one  of  those  coal-scuttle  bonnets  that  were  all 
the  tiptop  among  the  belles  in  our  boyish  days.  To  this  general 
rule  as  respects  customs  and  fashions,  gardening  has  been  no 
exception.     It,  too,  has  had,  and  still  has,  its  manias  and  its 


furors.  We  may  smile  at  some  of  the  doings  of  oiur  predecessors 
in  this  attempt  to  reach  the  heights  of  perfection  in  matters  of 
refined  taste ;  but  we  may  also  rest  assured,  that  our  great  and 
wise  doings,  and  our  attempts  io  combine  the  natural,  the  beauti- 
ful, and  the  useful,  will  just  be  as  well  laughed  at  by  our  more 
advanced  descendants.  Looking  at  the  matter  calmly,  however, 
we  shall  find  that  instead  of  passing  over  the  doings  of  the  past 
with  the  sneer  of  contempt,  it  will  be  wise  policy  in  us  to  note, 
that  the  peculiar  systems  adopted  were  just  peculiarly  fitted  to 
the  times  and  -the  circumstances  that  brought  them  into  action. 

For  instance,  when  our  country  was  too  much  clothed  with 
natural  timber,  there  was  so  much  of  the  romantic  and  tho 
picturesque,  that  man  who  always  likes  his  labour  to  be  seen 
and  his  work  appreciated,  could  only  do  so  by  introducing 
straight  avenues  mto  his  park,  straight  walks,  straight  terracesy 
and  straight  walls  and  hedges  into  his  garden,  and  then  develope 
the  purely  artistic  stiU  further,  by  clipping  and  training  ever- 
greens into  all  sorts  of  shapes,  having  some  resemblance  to 
birds  and  animals,  and  pans  and  kettles  for  ultimately  develop- 
ing his  cooking  capabilities.  Then,  again,  when  circumstances 
were  changed  and  the  forests  in  great  part  disappeared,  and 
regular  fields  were  laid  out,  and  straight  hedges  and  hedge-row 
timber  gave  something  of  a  regular  geometrical  character  to 
the  appearance  of  a  country,  just  merely  for  distinction  sake 
and  the  law  of  contrast,  picturesque  scenery  began  to  be  intro- 
duced into  our  parks,  and  groups  of  trees  were  thus  formed,  so 
that  a  distinction  might  be  made,  alike  from  the  massive  forest 
and  the  single  filed  hedge  or  avenue,  and  this  was  carried  so  far 
that  sweeps  and  curves  were  often  made  near  mansions  where 
straight  lines  seemed  from  the  nature  of  the  case  to  be  demanded. 
In  all  such  circumstances  there  was  a  reason  why  the  art  em- 
ployed should  at  once  be  seen  and  acknowledged. 

Just  so  with  the  mixed  flower  garden  style,  where  shrubs,  and 
Hollyhocks,  and  Dahlias  occupied  the  centre  of  large  beds ;  and 
lesser  shrubs,  and  lesser  flowering  plants  came  down  to  'the  out- 
side, and  thus  presented  something  generally  pleasing  all  the 
year  round,  and  is  anything  but  despisable  now.  Until  large 
masses  of  flowers  in  woods  and  glades  gave  the  idea  of  the 
bedding  or  grouping  system,  and  the  frmging  exotics  to  give 
rich  massive  displays  in  summer,  which  is  certainly  very  beautiful 
and  striking  in  its  efiects,  and  just  now  in  the  very  blaze  of 
fashion.  Like  the  other  systems  we  have  alluded  to,  it  has  ihe 
recommendation  of  telling  that  the  hand  and  the  brain  of  man 
have  been  there,  as  Nature,  which  some  people  tell  us  we  are 
to  imitate,  could  never  have  produced  if  left  to  herself,  such 
masses  of  contrasted  and  shaded  colouring.  In  all  these  cases 
gardening  has  be^n  an  art  of  design,  design  intended  to  be  seen 
and  not  concealed,  and  the  seeing  the  elects  of  which  are  the 
chief  recompence  for  the  toil  and  expense  involved. 

Striking  as  the  bedding  system  of  flower  gardening  is,  it  seems 
now  to  have  reached  the  zenith  of  its  fame.  The  mind  longs  for 
change— it  pants  after  a  massive  background  to  throw  back  the 
dazzling  colours  ;  and  amid  the  bewilderment  of  such  splendour 
it  sighs  for  the  relief  of  light  and  shade  instead  of  level  massive 
gorgeousness.  Everybody  may  act  the  prophet  now-a-days,  and 
so  we  may  out  with  our  vision  of  the  future  as  respects  orna- 
mental gardening.  First,  there  will  be  the  breaking-up  of  tlie 
level  monotony  of  many  flower  gardens ;  then  there  will  be  the 
introduction  of  suitable  backgroimds  to  these  gardens,  and  the 
not  leaving  long  ribbon- borders  exposed  in  the  middle  of  an 
open  lawn ;  then  there  will  be  the  grouping  of  elegant  tapering 
evergreen  shrubs,  not  in  the  flower-beds,  but  foimine  part  of  the 
group,  as  so  many  relief-stand-points  to  the  eye,  and  as  so  many 
means  alike  to  enhance  and  relieve  the  masses  of  colour ;  and, 
not  to  enlarge,  by-and-by  there  will  be  such  a  general  satiety  as 
to  colour,  that  beauty  of  form  will  be  sought  after  as  a  desirable 
relief,  and  equally  showing  proofs  of  design. 

The  evil  most  likely  will  be,  that  just  as  in  the  case  of  cockle- 
shell bonnets  and  unapproachable  hooped  petticoats — (we  ap- 
prove of  hoops  if  at  all  moderate)— each  of  these  modes,  like 
those  which  have  preceded  them,  will  be  but  too  generally 
followed.  Our  wish  would  be  that  then,  and  also  now,  each 
individual  would  have  the  courage  to  carry  out  his  or  her  distinct 
comprehension  of  the  beautiful.  If  a  person  lives  long  enough 
he  will  be  sure  several  times  to  be  a  leader  of  fashion  even 
without  knowing  it  or  caring  for  it ;  just  as  the  worthy  mechanic 
who  took  such  care  of  his  marriage  coat  that  he  wore  it  every 
Sunday  afterwards  through  a  long  life,  and  left  it  a  good  coat 
after  all,  found  that  several  times  the  whole  of  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  imitated  the  cut  and  the  pattern  of  the  valued 
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garment.  Were  thts  indiridualism  carried  out,  inatead  of  the 
mere  following  of  the  prevailing  fajshion  at  the  time,  we  should 
.find  ancient  stjles  made  modem  ^gain,  even  to  the  clipping  Xew 
l»nd  Box  into  .swans  and  .pcacocfi ;  we  shoidd  find  flowers  in 
many  different  arrangements  moat  common  at  one  place,  and 
trees  and  ahruhs  the  chief  pecuh'ftritj  in  another  pleasure  ground  j 
and  when  oiie  neighbour  visited  another  tliere  would  be  some- 
thing more  exciting  in  this  department  than  merely  comparing 
,Calce(^riBs  and  Scarlet  (Geraniums  with  those  he  had  at  home. 

These  ideas,  and  others  of  a  .kindred  chnrapter,  swept  through 
onr  mind  as,  in  company  with  I^r.  McNeill,  we  entered  and 
traversed  the  STpall  pleasure  ground  of  Mr.  Wilkie  which  we 
noticed  in  passing  the, other  w^ek.  Perhaps  a  grept  part  of  the 
oharin  was  in  finding,  something  'so  unique  and  difi'erent  from 
what  we  might  have  heen  led  to  expect.  For  nauch  pergonal 
kindness  we  ^VB  indebtod  to  Mr.  Koboartsop,  of  the  firm  of 
J)ickson,  Hogg,  &  Robertson,  the  eminent  seedsmen  of  Mary 
^Street,  Dublin;  and  if  these  gossipping  artir^les  .convey  only  41 
small  poi'tion  of  the  pleasure  to  the  readers  thftt  we  haye  expe- 
rienced in  writing  them,  then  these  readers  too  are  indebted  to 
that  gentleman  .for  furnishing  us  with  instructions  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  see  not  a  tithe  of  what  was  worth  seeing,  hut  os 
much  as  we  could  manage  in  our  limited  time.  Well,  on  our 
card  was  vrrjtten,  "  Don't  miss  seeing  Mr.  Wilkie's."  And  on 
the  way  from  the  regal  lodges,  with  their  great  ranges  of  glass, 
their  &ie  crops  of  fruit,  Uieir  fine  specimens  of  plants  in  pots, 
and  their  myriads-of  bedding  plants,  we  couldnot.nelp  wondering 
if  we  were  going  to  examine  some  smaller,  but  .similar  edition  at 
least,  of  ornamental  gardening :  therefore  the  surprise  was  all 
the  more  delightful  on  finding  that  there  w^s  no  glass  with  the 
exception  of  that  in  the  cot£age  windows — hardly  any  softwooded 
flowering  plants  at  all — few  even  of  gay-floweripg  ahi*ubs,  with 
the  exemption  of  Boses,  Jasmines, .and  Honeysuckles  on  the  wialls 
of  the  house,  Clepiatis  flaunting  from  rustic  columns,  and  Lilacs 
Wid  mock  Orapges,  &c.,  in  the  boundary  shrubberies ;  but  that 
the  great  attraction  was  a  collection  of  some  of  the  most  showy 
exotic  trees  and  shrubs  that  would  flourish  in  the  chmate,  and 
arranged  in  the  most  tasteful  manner  .without  f^ny  attempt  ^t 
cUssification. 

Now,  mark  the  propriety  of  such  a  decision.  If  Mr.  Wilkie 
had  set  apart  a  good  portion  of  his  lawn  for' flower-beds,  merely 
to  be  in  the  fashion,  he  might  have  excelled  here  too,  as  we  teU 
some  people  with  little  gardens,  that  if  they  have  a  single  flower- 
bed better  than  any  one  of  ours,  they  just  beat  us  in  flower 
gardening.  But,  then,  in  maasiveness  of  display  Mr.  Wilkie 
could  not  hope  to  equal  his  neighbours  ;  but  now  they  come  to 
him  to  admire  a  distinct  form  of  the  beautiful  which  they  them- 
selves do  not  possess.  Again,  with  such  flower-t>eds,  there 
would  be  no  end  of  trouble,  in  getting  plants,  and  saving  plants, 
whilst  these  beautiful  trees  when  once  properly  planted,  can 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  every  month  and  every  year  will  be 
increasing  in  their  attractiveness  once  more.  These  trees  from 
their  exotic  character  not  only  constituto  a  distinct  feature, 
when  contrasted  with  the  great  Park,  but  they  are  j)eculiarly 
appropriate  in  the  little  kwn  of  the  Superintendent,  not  only 
for  gratifying  his  own  taste  and  enthusiasm,  but  for  showing  to 
his  neighbours  und  those  who  are  now  the  representatives  of 
royalty  how  that  jplendid  Park  can  be  made  even  .still  more 
interesting. 

We  have  noticed  the  taste  displayed  in  this  httle  lawn.  This 
depends  greatly  on  the  diversity  of  the  arrangements.  We  wish 
we  had  obtained  the  exact  size  of  the  garden  ;  but  it  is  made  by 
a  little  intricacy  to  look  much  larger  than  it  is.  T4ie  widest 
part  is  ju*t  as  you  enter  the  gate  close  to  the  cottage,  where  a 
flne  WcUingtonia  meets  the  eye.  Bevond  the  cottage  a  winding 
walk  with  shrubs  on  one  side  encircles  the  lawn  ;  the  lawn  being 
kept  in  the  middle,  but  separated  from  the  walks  by  raised 
banks,  which  advance  and  retire,  so  as  to  prevent  you  seeing 
much  of  the  lawn  at  one  time,  and  at  each  turn  presenting  you 
with  a  fresh  view.  On  this  lawn  many  of  the  finest  plants  are 
growing  in  the  gardtnesque  style,  with  their  lower  branches 
sweeping  the  grass.  On  the  raised  banks  they  are  allowed 
both  deciduous  and  evergreen  to  blend  in  the  picturesque  style. 
You  turn  this  corner  and  then  another,  and  you  are  presented 
with  fine  specimens  of  the  wild  picturesque,  in  the  shape  of  lofty 
stumps  of  the  boles  of  trees,  with  the  Glycine  flaunting  from 
the  top  of  one,  and  the  Clematis  with  its  nlmond-scented  flowers 
dangling  from  another,  whilst  close  to  the  base  you  may  find 
a  basket  made  of  tree  roots,  rimmed  with  Ivy,  and  decorated 
With  Ferns  and  alpiues. 


Look  h>to  this  bend  and  that  nook  and  you  will  get  a  dash 
of  the  romantic,  in  a  rockery  and  feipieTy,  with  a  great  vsrietjr 
of  foliage  for  background,  and  lighted  up  with  plants  on  the 
crest  of  the  white-flowering  Clematis  and  the  elegant  Pampa*. 
Some  of  wliich  on  the  lawn  last  season  had  41  forest  of  flower- 
st^ras  averaging  12  feet  in  height,  and  which  have  suffered  little 
or  nothing,  whilst  ours  were  next  to  destroyed  last  vrin'er.  Is 
.there  nothing  of  the  simple,  almost  n?ituraILy  artistic?  Aye, 
that  there  is,  in  some  fine  t»z«as  near  the  cottage,  which  seemed 
to  be  6  feet  of  the  root-end  of  a  large  tree  above  the  groundj  and 
supporting  a  hi^e  protuberant  ^oot.  All  hollow  some  12  fat 
or  15  feet  in  diameter,  with  rings  of  Ivy  and  Clemfttis  fringing 
•the  edges,  and  the  interior  p^rts  devoted  to  flowers,  which  Uia 
just  wanted  more  breadth. at  the  base  to  make  it  eUgant  indeed. 
"Nothii^g  more  purely  artistic?'*  Well,  yes  there  wee,  not  in 
the  shape  of  some  Tuscan  vases  near  the  door,  not  in  the  apptar- 
ance  of  a  couple  of  Phoenixes,  cut  out  of  Box  or  Yew,  »bich 
we  would  have  admired ;  but  in  the  appearance  of  sundry  wire 
stands — very  nice  for  those  \»ho  like  them,  and  with  a  trim  little 
cage -for  each  separate  red  pot  with  its  flowering  plant  to  stand 
in  ;  but, we  shall  say  nothing  about  then?,  further  than  that  the 
boisterous  w:ind,  that  then  became  very  squally,  timied  almokt 
every  stand  topsy,turvey,  i^nd  sent  the  pots  «id  the  plants  in 
them  sprawling  in  diflerent  direction?,  and  we  wqre  not  at  all 
sorry  to  witness  the  catastrophe.  Reader,  if  vdth  all  your 
moralising  you  have  ever  experienced  a  singular  feeling,  ice 
leave  you  to  say  what,  on  detecting  some  slight  flaw  or  ipcck 
on  a  work  of  great  beauty,  then  we  feel  you  v  ill  forgive  ug. 

We  do  not  recollect  noticing  a  single  plant  that  bore  the  inarb 
of  being  injijred  last  season,  except  an  elegant  specimen  of  tlje 
Abies  morindpi,  all  the  rest  were  green  and  Bourishing,  and  more 
distinguished  for  that  and  massiveness  of  growth,  than  for  their 
mere  height.  We  have  already  noticed  the  WeUingtonia,  an 
elegant  plant,  9  feet  3  inches  in  height,  and  7  feet  9  iucbes  i 
diameter  of  head  at  the  base.  Taking;  that  width  as  a  nitans  cf 
measuring  the  width  of  others,  we  viU  subjo  n  a  few  of  the  mc.«t 
striking  specimens  on  the  lawn,  iperely  mentioning  their  heigM : 
Abix'S  cephalonica,  24  ft.  lugh  Juniperus  excelsa,  J3  ft.  high 

A.  Douglagi,  2G  ft.  high  J.  recurs  a  den^a,  17  ft.  higb 
2  Cedrus  deodnra,  24  ft  high                J.  pendula,  10  ft.  high. 

C.  atlantica  viridi.<«,  18  ft.  high  Libocedrus  ehitcneis,  8  ft.  bigb 

Cryptomcria  japoT.ica,  fine  Picea  nobiiis,  11  ft.  high 

Cuprepsus  elepans,  flne  P.  pineapo,  18  ft.  high 

0.  funebris,  12  ft.  high  P.  Nordmanuiana,  compact  plsnt 
C.  Govcniana,  15  ft.  high                       P.  Webbiaiw,  11  ft.  hipa 

2  very  tine  C.  Lambcrtiana,  22  ft  Pinus.oembra,  11  ft.  high 

Ditto  C.  macrocarpa,  17  ft.  high  P.  cxci'Ua,  16  ft.  high 

Ditto  C.  torulosa,  17  ft,  hirfi  P.  injignis,  17  ft.  high 

Ditto  C.  sempervirens,  20  ft.  high         P.  taurica,  1ft  ft.  high 

This  last  Mr.  Wilkie  deems  quite  true,  and  it  is  a  betotifol 
compact  specimen,  somewhat  resembUng  a  very  close  8tui»t<^ 
specimen  of  Pinus  austriaca.  On  the  lawn  is  also  a  fine  Weflping 
Ash  some  12  feet  in  height,  the  branches  sweeping  the  grasi, 
and  leaving  a  cool  retreat  inside  of  24  feet  in  diameter. 

On  the  banks  in  the  mixed  style  were  fine  plants  of  AUnVlSaiOB 
glandulosus,  used  for  feeding  silkwoims  in  France — 
Acer  colchicum,  17  ft-  high  Paulownia  Imperialis,  16  ft.  high. 

Bf  rheris  Darwini,  10  ft.  high  (In  flower  .bud,  but  hMSOt  flov- 

B.  jappuica,  fine  ered.) 
Cephft'olaxus  Fortuni  fccmiiM,  8  (t.    Quercus  pendnla,  21  ft.  high 

high  Salisburia  adianffolia,  8  ft.  higfc 

C.  Fortuni  mancula,  8  ft  high  Pyrus  scrbun  vittatus  (or  somcthtof 
CuprespUB  Bedfordiana,  6  ft.  high  like  that ;  afine-foUaged  softi^oai 
C.  mexicana,  15  ft.  high  the  Himalayas). 

Ilex  Intifoliu,  9  ft.  high  Taxus  joponicus,  4  ft  high,  fine 

1.  rsifrrpscens,  18  ft.  high  Tllia  curopcea  grandifolia  (ft  tta«* 
I.  pcndula,  7  ft.  high  leaved  Lime,  8ynony^nott^  we  ^ 
Juniperus  oxycecirus,  8  ft.,high  aunie  with  platyphylla). 

Larix  dahurica,  7  ft.  high 

and  fine  plants  of  the  Ulmus  montana  pendula,  or  DroopfliF 
Weeping  Elm,  which  would  look  handsome  on  large  lawns. 

Th^e  are  only  a  few  of  the  manj  objects  of  interest.  Theie 
are  a  great  number  of  small  shrubs,  alpine  plants,  and  Fenu, 
some  of  the  rarest  of  which  we  were  to  have  a  list  of,  but  we 
presume  they  will  now  be  left  for  another  visit. 

There  is  one  more  interesting  feature  in  what  may  be  termed 
commemorative  or  monumental  plants,  such  as  a  nice  plvit  of 
the  Picea  Nordmanniana  planted  by  the  sons  of  BobertBuni«i 
the  Scottish  poet ;  a  plant  of  the  Thujopsis  borealis,  6  feet  higbi 
planted  by  General  Lord  Seaton,  in  1860;  Thuja  gigantes,* 
beautiful  plant  7^  feet  in  height,  planted  by  the  Earl  of  Carliah 
in  1858  ;  'J  hiyopsis  boreahs,  6  feet  high,  planted  by  the  lait 
Countess  of  Eglinton,  1859  ;  a  WeUingtonia  gigantea,  6i  fecti 
planted  by  the  Jate  Earl  of  EgUnton,  in  1859,  &c. 

Alas  !  that  in  these  latter  cases  these  pretty  plants  bboijld  w 
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ioon  bo  monumental.  J^  is'  sad,  sadi  wheir  the  ennobled  by 
KatHre,  as  well  as  ennobled  by  birth,  noble  in  action,  noble  in 
effort  to  learo  a  world  better  than  th^  found  it,  are  thus  taken 
suddenly  away  in  the  Tigour  of  their  strength,  and  the  full 
flowing  tide  of  their  usefulness.  Would  that  we  could  all  live 
so  as  to  be  really  missed  when  gone. 

But  we^must  stop.  Going  from  such  trees  commemorative,  we 
might  pass  on  to  consider  them  in  their  grandeur,  as  suggestive 
of  studies  in  history  and  geography,  until  we  couJd  almost 
&ncy  we  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  climbed  the  sides  of  the 
Andes,  and  trod  the  snows  of  the  Himalayas  ;  but  we  have  said 
quite  enough,  without  telling  many  amateurs  the  course  which 
we  must  foUow,  to  lead  them  to  see  even  from  this  one  example 
of  a  little  lawn,  tlwt  there  are  many  modes  by  which  they  may 
cluster  vegetable  beauties  around  their  homes,  without  slavishly 
following  what  may  just  then  be  all  the  fashion.         B.  Fish. 

Ekbata.— Page  151.  2nd  col  foarth  line  from  botton  of  last  paraRTuph  on 
pits,  Ac,  the  word  "surface"  should  be  •* furnace."  At  page  150.  151, 
Jig.  8  and  4,  fust  suppose  tliat  bricks  are  lefk  jufctingr  oat  la  the  side  yfaXiM  fbr 
pLrtfoimi  afl  No.  1. 


THE   IN-DOOR  PLANT  CASE.— No.  3. 
{Continued  from' pag4  147.) 

I  WILL  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  details,  of  ways 
whioh  I  have  found  nseftil  of  growing  plants  and  forcing 
flowers  in  these  small  glased  houses.  . 

The  arrangements  I  have  found  most  sncoessful  have 
been  ekewhere  described;  the  actnal  enltnre,  therefore, 
is  the  point  I  have  now  to  mention  more  particularly. 
The  objects  of  the  cases  vary  of  course  with  the  different 
plants  gro^vn  in  them  :  warmth  with  some,  moisture  with 
others,  protection  simply  from  diist  and  smoke  with 
others ;  and,  perhaps,  with  nUj  the  great  advantage  of  a 
screen  from  dry  air,  gas,  east  winds,  and  a  smoky  fbg. 

It  is  thus  that  for  stove  plants ;  for  raising  seeds  and 
outtinj^ ;  for  growing  on  in  summer  the  flowers  that  thus 
ai«  raised;  for  growing  bulbs  in  the  greatest  perfection 
poMible,  and  for  flowering  them  in  a  way  that  it  is  rare 
ta  B6d  surpassed  as  to  size  and  duration  ;  these  cases  act 
in  the  most  diverse  manners. 

This  chapter  I  propose  to  devote  to  bulbs,  as  they  are 
at  present  claiming  so  much  attention. 

VTe  will  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  fit  up  a  four-foot 
case  with  a  grand  winter  garden ;  and,  as  to  tirne  of 
flowering,  if  my  directions  are  carried  out  on  the  I'st  of 
September  they  afford  every  hc^e  of  a  splendid  display 
at  Christmas  ;  while  a  month  later  would  probably  pro- 
duce a  still  finer  show  in  January,  the  very  early  flowers 
being  seldom  the  best  grown. 

For  a  late  suocesdion,  perhaps  in  March  or  April,  the 
bulbs  require  potting  in  the  driest  sand,  keeping  in  a 
plsee  that  is  perfectly  cool  and  dry — entirely  in  the  dark  ; 
and,  after  careful  watching  all  through  the  earlier  months ; 
(since  if  bulbs  will  grow  nothing  but  mischief  is  to  be 
done  by  stopping  them) ;  they  take  their  turn  exactly  like 
the  others  about  December,  or  early  in  January.  These 
bints  though  not  belonging  er|>ressly  to  plant  cases  are 
most  necessary,  notwithstanding ;  as  nothing  is  more 
hopeless  than  an  attempt  at  growing  ill-conditioned  bulbs 
under  glass  at  all.  The  bulbs  being  then  provided  in  a 
healthy  state,  the  tops  not  shooting  out  before  the  roots  ; 
the  pots  to  contain  them  should  be  filled  to  a  third  of 
their  depth  with  broken  charcoal^  the  hole  beloW  being 
covered  with  a  zinc  cap  or  an  oyster-shell.  The  soil  (just 
good  common  loam  mixed  with  a  little  sand)  should  be 
put  in  lightly,  nearly  to  the  top ;  three  bulbs  then  being 
taken  of  each  selected  sort,  they  should  be  so  arranged 
oa  the  surface  as  neither  to  touch  each  other  nor  yet 
the  flower-pot,  the  bulbs  just  resting  on  the  slightly- 
moistened  mould — it  must  not  be  wet;  and,  then  dry 
sand  being  poured  in  round  the  bulb,  the  soil  is  filled 
in  lightly  to  the  top,  as  high  at  least,  as  soil  ever  should 
be  filled^— that  is,  at  least  to  a  half-inch  below  the  rim* 

The  great  object  is  now  to  keep  the  bulbs  dark  ;  but 
they  must  not  at  the  same  time  be  damped.    I  have 


heard  people  recommend  turning  flower-poth  upside 
down  upon  them,  and  stopping  up  the  holes ;  but  that, 
I  own,  seeoded  to  me  a  verr  damp-trap.  Many  persons 
place  them,  as  I  do  myself,  in  a  dry  cellar  (guarding 
them  well  from  mice  which  nibble  off  the  root«),  and  others 
again  passing  through  town,  or  at  home  for  a  few  days 
early  in  the  autumn,  plant  a  case  entirely ;  and,  having 
placed  it  in  a  quite  dark  room,  or  covered  it  up  with  a 
thick  cover  through  which  no  light  can  penetrate,  they 
leave  it  quite  to  its  own  devices  till  six  weeks  later  th^ 
come  back  and  find  white  little  points  appearing*  This  is 
a  very  easy  and  effectual  mode  of  setting  to  work  at  first. 
The  box  should  then  be  filled  with  white  sand  to  an  inch 
above  the  hot-water  tank,  and  the  whole  set  of  pots  or 
dishes,  glasses,  or  bowls,  should  be  placed  thereon.  The 
top  and  slide  glasses  should  be  taken  out;  and;  if  the 
room  is  not  dark,  a  cover  put  over  it  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness to  exclude  the  light  entirely. 

It  should  be  always  remembered  that  a  little  light 
is  the  most  dangerous  things  for  plants ;  where  light  is 
excluded  there  stould  be  total  diiurkness.  A  glimmer 
of  sunshine  through  a  chink  in  a  Window  shutter  makes 
most  woeful  havoc. 

The  pots  being  then  duly  planted,  whether  with 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Scillas,  Snowdrops,  Narcissi,  or  Jon- 
quils, the  case  being  left  open  and  all  in  darkness ;  in 
from  fouij  to  six  weeks  it  will  be  time  for  a  new  arrange- 
ment. 

The  full  blight  light  being  admitted  gradually  at  first, 
the  sand  in  which  the  pots  stand  may  be  a  little  watered. 
I  have  a  favourite  moae  of  watering  the  sand  by  means 
of  an  inverted  flower-pot,  through  the  hole  of  which  the 
water  is  poured  down  to  the  bottom 'of  the  case  to  be 
sucked  up  gradually.  After  the  first  day  or  two,  how- 
ever, the  sand  may  be  kept  quite  wet. 

If  the  weather  is  damp  or  foggy  it  is  sometimes- desir- 
able even  in  November  to  give  a  little  heat,  just  to  make 
the  air  circulate  freely  instead  of  hanging  in  a  stagnant 
manner  round  the  growing  plants.  The  heat  should  in 
these  instances  be  always  given  in  the  lightest  time  of 
the  day ;  and  both  the  front  and  top,  at  any  rate  the 
former,  should  always  be  then  kept  out.  Indeed,  even 
as  a  general  rule,  if  a  case  stands  near  a  window,  I  tHink, 
while  bulbs  are  growing,  the  side  is  as  well  kept  out. 

It  should  always  be  considered  that  good  roots  are  the 
first  essential  for  obtaining  fine  flowers  ;  and  if  the  roots 
are  deficient  the  flower  will  most  likely  be  weak  and 
lanky,  the  bulbs  going  all  to  leaf.  Darkness  especi^ly, 
or  too  much  warmth,  is  apt  to  end  in  this  way. 

The  less  heat  then  the  better  till  the  flower-buds  are 
fairly  developed^  After  that  a  case  nearly  closed,  and  a- 
soft  moist  air,  produce  flowers  far  better  opened  and  in 
more  dewy  fresnness,  than  any  that  I  remember  to  have 
elsewheite  seen. 

The  heat  should  not,  however,  be  given  except  in 
daylight.  The  flowers  should  be  kept  a  Aill  inch  from  • 
the  glass  ;  and  a  vigilant  watch  shoula  be  kept  in  order  to 
remove  any  falling  leaf,  or  any  decaying  petal,  when  the 
blossoms  open.  There  is  one  special  thing  to  remark  also 
in  the  care  of  these  cases — that  any  vegetable  substance 
not  in  active  growth  not  only  decays  itself  but  speedily 
infects  everything  that  it  touches.  I  have  known  a 
Primtose  blossom  falling  on  a  branch  of  Begonia  cause 
the  whole  spray  to  decay  entirely.  A  single  Myrtle  leaf 
even,  will  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  But  these  things 
only  require  watchfulness :  five  minutes'  attention  daily 
is  enough  for  the  avoidance  of  all  such  disasters,  and  it 
is  not  less  conducive  to  fresh  and  brilliant  beauty  than  it 
is  to  health. 

I  consider  four  or  at  most  five  pots  of  Hyacinths  or 
Tulips  amply  sufficient  for  such  a  case  at  one  time.  A 
few  little  groups  of  Scillas  and  of  Snowdrops  may  also  be 
most  favourably  introduced  amongst  them  :  these  will 
grow  beautifully  in  between  the  pots,  just  dropped  int  > 
I  the  moist  sand.     During  the  whole  tima^the  more  air 
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that  can  be  giyen  at  one  side  only,  the  better  for  the 
plants.  During:  the  very  few  last  days  when  they  are 
forcing  hard,  75"  to  80°  is  not  too  great  a  heat,  provided 
always  both  sand  and  air  are  moist,  and  that  the  plants 
are  in  full  light.  After  the  blossom  is  once  open  I  have 
found  a  drier  atmosphere,  a  very  much  cooler  tempera- 
ture, and  a  raised  top,  the  best  conditions  for  preserving 
flowers. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  no  flower  must  ever 
touch  the  glass ;  its  own  evaporation,  with  the  conden- 
sation, destroys  it  at  once.  Even  the  leaves  are  better 
warded  off*.  In  some  instances  I  have  even  found  sad 
injury  to  arise  from  using  gathered  moss  for  covering 
the  pots.  Healthy  growing  moss,  such  as  Lycopodium 
denticulatum,  answers  far  better  for  making  the  surface 
green,  without  doing  any  injury  to  the  other  plants  and 
flowers.— E.  A.  M. 


CUTTING  DOWN  VINES  IN  POTS— HEAT 
THEY  EEQUIBE. 

I  HAVE  purchased  a  quanti^  of  Yines  in  pots,  they  are  from 
10  feet  to  14)  feet  long.  Should  I  prune  them  down  to  a  certain 
length,  or  let  them  fruit  as  they  are  ?  I  should  also  feel  obliged 
by  your  stating  what  h^t  they  will  require  (they  are  Black 
Hamburghs) .  — Nemo. 

[Your  Vines  in  pofs  being  from  10  feet  to  14  feet  long,  jou 
should  have  said  whether  they  had  made  this  year*s  shoots  the 
entire  length,  or  have  they  borne  a  crop  of  fruit  and  have  lateral 
ihoots  or  spurs.  The  first  state  is  the  best,  and  we  will  suppose 
that  is  the  state  of  yours.  Then,  again,  you  should  have  stated 
the  strength  they  have  attained  to ;  we  must,  therefore,  guess  at 
that  also.  Vines  are  not  certain  to  sho^  bunches  unless  they 
are  pretty  nearly  as  thick  as  a  man's  little  finger,  and  the  wood 
should  be  well  ripened  a  good  brown  colour,  with  every  bud 
visible  and  prominent. 

If  your  Vines  are  in  such  a  state,  then  you  should  cut  off*  only 
about  one-fourth  of  their  length,  but  if  the  upper  part  is  not 
quite  ripe,  and  the  wood  solid  and  with  very  much  pith  visible, 
then  cut  ofi^  one-third  of  their  length.  Prune  them  immediately, 
and  do  not  begin  to  force  them  for  at  least  a  month  after  yon 
have  pruned  them.  Six  weeks  would  be  better,  because  if  cut 
and  put  into  heat  immediately  they  would  oertainlv  bleed  at  the 
top.  Begin  with  a  heat  of  not  exceeding  45°  the  first  fortnight, 
and  increase  5°  every  fortnight  till  you  reach  65*  by  night,  and 
70*  by  day.  This  gradual  increase  of  heat  will  cause  every  bud 
to  break  on  the  last  year's  shoots.  If,  however,  the  buds  on 
the  lower  parts  of  the  shoots  do  not  break  or  show  signs  of 
pushing,  then  bend  the  shoots  backwards  in  a  bow-like  manner. 
Indeed,  many  growers  adopt  that  precaution  always  which  is  a 
practice  that  it  is  wise  to  fallow.  It  checks  the  sap  from  rushing 
in  such  force  to  the  highest  buds.  Keep  your  Vines  syringed  at 
least  every  other  day,  and  also  keep  a  moist  atmosphere  up 
internally.  It  encourages  the  buds  to  break  kindly.  As  soon 
as-the  bunches  are  fairly  visible  stop  each  lateral  one  joint  above 
the  bunch,  and  all  thatara  barren — that  is,  if  any  do  not  show 
a  bunch  rub  them  ofl*  entirely.  You  will  thereby  throw  all  the 
strength  of  the  Vines  into  the  fruitful  branches.  Should  you 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  miss  having  any  bunches  show  on  any 
of  your  Vines  then  stop  every  lateral  excepting  one  near  the 
base  of  the  shoot.  Train  that  up,  and  when  it  has  attained 
leaves  and  a  shoot  2  feet  or  3  feet  long  then  cut  all  the  rest  away 
and  encourage  that  shoot  to  make  a  good  one,  by  giving  manure 
water  occasionally  to  strengthen  it.  It  sliould  make  you  a 
good,  strong  Vine  for  the  following  season.  Let  us  hope,  how- 
ever, that  eveiT  Vine  will  bear  you  some  fruit.  We  should  be 
glad  to  hear  of  your  success.] 


Llanellt  HoBTicxn;TimAL  Show.— We  cannot  allow  this 
praiseworthy  exhibition  to  be  an  exception  to  oiu*  rule  not  to 
report  local  meetings,  although  Mr.  Bird,  of  Chrysanthemum 
celebrity,  has  sent  us  his  notes,  and  adds,  "  Among  the  company 
I  saw  ladies,  both  elderly  and  young,  wearing  the  pointed- 
crowned,  sugar-loaf  hat,  about  16  inches  high,  with  brims 
5  inches  or  6  inches  broad,  and  tied  under  the  chin  bv  a  black 
ribbon."  ^ 


WHY  THE   COLLAH  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
BELOW  THE  SURFACE. 

BIDDING  APPLE  TBEE8— PB0PAGA.TIN0  YBBBBK18. 

EvEBY  book  on  gardening  that  I  have  read  warns  one  agatnut 
placing  the  collar  of  the  tree  in  planting  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  but  none  of  them  has  informed  me  of  the  reason  of  thii. 
Is  it  that  the  bark  which  has  been  above  the  soil  is  irjured  by 
the  wet  when  placed  below  it  ? 

Failing  this  spring  in  grafting  some  Paradise  stocks,  I  tried 
budding  them,  and  the  buds  have  taken,  will  the  shoots  from 
tliese  at  the  end  of  next  year  be  as  vigorous  as  those  from  gralU 
inserted  next  spring  ?     It  is  not  usual  to  bud  Apples. 

Tell  me  the  essentials  in  propagating  Verbenas.  For  seyeral 
years  I  have  lost  three-fourths  of  my  stock  in  winter,  but  fancy 
that  I  have  ascertained  thus  much,  that  the  slips  should  be  from 
»hort-joint«d  shoots,  be  struck  in  a  cold  frame,  and  in  winter 
kept,  if  possible,  without  fire  heat. — Wte-bide. 

[The  collar  of  a  tree  is  that  part  of  a  plant  whence  the  root 
descends  into  the  earih,  and  the  plumule  or  stem  mounts  up- 
wards. As  Kature  points  out  the  practice,  we  must  bare  strong 
reasons  why  we  should  act  quite  differently.  Many  forest  trees 
are  thus  injured  because  the  roots  are  placed  deeper  than  thej 
ought  to  have  been,  and  raising  the  earth  aeainst  the  stems  of 
trees  not  only  impairs  their  beauty,  but  ouen  kills  them  out- 
right. Some  trees  so  deeply  planted  will  send  out  roots  from 
the  buried  stem ;  but  in  the  case  of  fruit  trees,  that  is  often 
attended  with  prejudicial  results.  It  is  generally  better  to  han 
only  one  set  of  roots.  If  you  consider  that  most  gardeners 
would  prefer  a  young  Vine  raised  from  an  eye  or  bud,  to  one 
raised  from  a  layer,  you  may  see  a  reason  why  stems  should  not 
be  buried.  This  subject  will  come  in  our  way  ere  long.  If  the 
tree  is  an  ornamental  one,  there  will  generally  be  a  swelling  it 
the  collar,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  a  base  to  the  column  or  bole, 
and  deep  planting  destroys  that,  and  thus  deprives  the  tree  of  s 
base  to  stand  upon. 

Many  propagators  prefer  budding  to  grading,  though  in  low 
dwarfs  there  is  not  much  gained  in  time. 

Another  cause  of  success  in  striking  Verbena  cuttings,  besides 
1  hose  you  name,  is  having  the  cuttings  struck  in  time,  so  as  to 
be  hardened  off  before  winter,  then  they  will  keep  well  in  cold 
pits.  But  in  severe  weather  a  httle  fire  heat  will  be  a  help  in 
keeping  off  mildew,  &c. — E.  F.] 


POTTING  VINES  AND  THEIE  CULTUEE. 

I  HATE  about  a  dozen  pot  Vines,  which  are  now  in  the  pots 
they  have  made  their  season's  growth  in,  and  have  just  shed 
their  leaves.  I  want  to  begin  forcing  these  Vines  early  in  Jannuy. 
I  have  a  trough  prepared  for  them  in  which  I  purpose  fruiting 
them. 

1  have  pruned  them  as  required.  Wh'»n  ouglit  t  to  plant 
them  in  the  trough,  and  what  compost  would  you  reoonunend? 

I  have  thought  of  putting  them  into  fift«en-inoh  crinoline 
(wire)  pots,  15  inches  in  diameter,  and  deep,  so  as  to  enable 
them  easily  to  strike  root  into  the  soil  around  them ;  and  at  the 
same  time  in  the  autumn  by  pruning  all  the  roots  whioh  appear 
outside  the  pots  to  remove  the  ball  of  roots  intact,  and  gire 
them  a  season's  rest  and  again  to  fruit  them.  I  have  also  fome 
pot  Yines  I  want  to  repot  to  make  another  season's  growA 
before  fruiting.    When  should  this  be  done  ?— Gbbtpbiam. 

[The  Vine,  like  every  other  firuit  tree,  is  ii^ured  by  the  rust  of 
iron  :  therefore,  we  cannot  recommend  you  to  adopt  crinoline- 
wire  pots  to  put  your  fruiting  Vines  into  previous  to  plunging 
them  into  your  trough  or  narrow  border,  ao  doubt  if  you  lift 
out  again  with  a  ball  of  roots  they  would  push  stronger  than  if 
they  were  lifted  and  potted  without  any  ball.  You  had  better, 
if  you  will  go  to  that  trouble,  order  some  potter  near  you  to 
make  you  some  pots  from  12  inches  to  14  inches  diameter,  wiUi 
holes  at  the  sides  ;  or,  what  is  better  still,  with  slits  at  the-sides. 
Such  are  used  by  some  Orchid  growers.  After  they  have  fruited 
you  may  lift  them,  repot  them,  cut  them  down,  and  train  one 
shoot  during  the  following  year  to  fruit  the  year  afVer.  Vines  in 
pots  seldom  do  any  good  for  fruiting  after  the  first  year^a  crop 
unless  they  are  cut  down  and  have  a  year's  rest  to  grow  a  single 
rod  to  fruit  the  second  year. 

After  you  have  potted  your  Vines  in  such  pots  you  may  plunge 
them  as  soon  as  you  like  in  your  narrow  Wder,  which  is  we 
suppose,  wide  and  deep  enough  to  hold  the  pots  and  a  little 
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more.  The  compost  to  fill  under,  around,  and  abore  these  pots 
should  consist  of  year-old  turf,  well  chopped,  three  parts,  rotten 
dung  one  part,  and  as  much  of  rotten  leaves  if  you  can  get  them, 
adding  about  one-eighth  of  small  pieces  of  charcoal.  The 
whole  well  mixed  together  but  not  sifted,  a  layer,  2  inches 
thick,  of  broken  bricks  or  broken  garden  pots  should  be  placed 
at  the"  bottom  of  the  trough  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  water. 
As  you  have  pruned  the  Vines  you  may  start  forcing  in  January ; 
by  that  time  there  will  be  no  danger  of  your  Vines  bleeding.  As 
you  have  a  dozen  Vines  ready  to  frnit  in  pots  in  the  trough  or 
border,  would  it  not  be  as  well  if  you  were  to  commence  first 
with  half  the  number,  and  the  other  half  a  month  afrerwards, 
yofi  would  then  have  a  succession  of  Grapes,  and  the  second 
batch  would  stand  a  better  chance  of  doing  well  because  then 
the  days  will  be  lengthening  and  the  natural  heat  increasing  ? 

The  Vines  you  allude  to  that  vou  wish  to  grow  this  next 
WMison  to  make  fruiting  plants  the  following  season,  are,  it  must 
be  presumed,  year-old  plants.  Pot  them  in  large  pots  directly 
in  rich  compost— viz.,  turfy  loam,  rotten  dung,  and  leaf  mould ; 

Slaoe  them  in  a  house  where  no  frost  can  reach  them,  cut  them 
own  to  three  eyes,  and  here  they  will  soon  begin  to  push 
new  roots,  and  thus  gain  strength  to  push  forth  strongly  in 
about  the  middle  of  January,  when  they  should  have  a  gentle 
heat  given  to  them,  and  be  grown  on  through  the  spring  months. 
By  thus  starting  them  early  you  will  be  enabled  to  ripen  their 
wood  early,  and  so  have  a  more  certain  prospect  of  obtaining 
a  crop  from  them  the  following  season.  See  answer  to  "  Nemo  *' 
to-day  for  further  information.] 


CEMENT  FOE  POTS— BOXES  FOR  CUTTINGS. 

I  AM  growing  some  Cinerarias,  in  a  sitting-room,  on  the  plan 
recommended  lately  in  The  Joitbnai.  of  Horticultubb,  of 
placing  one  pot  within  the  other,  and  cementing  them  together 
at  the  top,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  inform  mo  ^iiat  is 
the  best  Kind  of  cement  to  use  for  the  purpose.  I  do  not  like 
either  of  those  suggested  by  Mr.  Beaton — putty  or  grafting-clay 
— I  am  about  trying  the  red  cement  used  by  philosophical 
Instrument  makers.  This  is  very  easily  made — four  parts  of 
resin  and  one  of  beeswax,  melted  in  an  oven  or  by  the  fire  in  any 
earthen  vessel  not  liable  to  crack  with  the  heat ;  when  thoroughly 
melted  another  part  of  Venetian  red  is  carefully  and  gradually 
etirred  in ;  it  may  then  be  poured  upon  a  dish,  on  which  a  little 
grease  has  been  rubbed,  ana  as  it  oools  cut  up  into  sticks.  This 
18  always  ready  for  use,  as  it  simply  requires  melting  by  a  candle, 
and  applying  like  sealing-wax  ;  this  does  very  well  now,  but  how 
will  it  bear  the  heat  of  a  midsummer  sun  in  a  greenhouse  P  I 
liare  my  fears  of  its  melting  under  this  ordeal  and  quietly  letting 
the  inner  pot  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  outdr  one.  If  this  fails 
how  will  Boman  cement  do  ?  Will  it  be  so  adhesive  that  the 
.  pots  will  most  likely  be  broken  in  separating  them  ?  Or,  will 
mixing  an  equal  quantity  of  finely  powdered  brick,  so  as  to 
make  the  cement  resemble  in  colour  the  pots,  prevent  its 
causing  than  to  adhere  so  strongly  as  to  be  broken  in  separating 
them  ?  If  Boman  cement  is  approved  of,  how  should  it  be 
mixed  and  applied,  as  I  doubt  not  many  will  be  trying  a  plan 
recommended  by  such  an  authority  as  Mr.  Beaton  P  I  think  in- 
formation on  this  point  will  be  acceptable  and  useful  to  many  of 
jour  readers. 

What  do  yon  think  of  the  following  modification  which  has 
foggested  itself  to  me  of  the  *'tops  and  stops"  for  striking 
cuttings,  recommended  bj  Mr.  Beaton  in  your  Journal  of 
October  1st?— 

Instead  of  pots,  I  get  from  the  grocer  raisin  or  ourrant-boxes, 
about  20  inches  long,  by  8  inches  wide  and  7  inches  deep.  Box 
No.  1  contains  the  cuttines ;  box  No.  2  has  the  bottom  Enocked 
out,  and  is  inverted  on  No.  1 ;  the  place  where  the  bottom  has 
been  is  ocoapied  by  two  or  more  squares  of  glass ;  the  sides  of 
the  upper  box  afford  shade,  the  glasses  can  l^  moved  so  as  to 
give  air,  as  the  cuttings  are  able  to  bear  it  untU  they  are  removed 
^together,  and  at  last,  the  upper  box  also.  In  the  case  of 
flower-pots,  something  like  the  circular  drums  or  boxes  con- 
taining Figs,  without  tops  or  bottoms  ( the  latter  being  supplied 
with  a  moveable  square  of  glass)  would  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose. I  imagine  such  cylinders  of  wood  could  be  supplied  for  a 
■mall  sum  per  dozen,  and  if  the  pieces  of  glass  to  cover  them 
were  out  in  a  hexagon  or  octagon  form,  they  would  occupy  no 
more  space  than  beU-glasses,  would  be  twice  as  durable,  and,  I 
should  think,  half  ^the  price.    A  word  to  the  wise  is  enough ; 


and  I  shall  hope  to  see  some  of  your  commercial  readers  taking 
up  the  idea  and  advertising  some  such  contrivances,  in  sets  of  a 
dozen,  of  different  sizes,  fitting  into  one  another,  with  the  glass 
coverings  packed  by  themselves ;  they  would  occupy  very  little 
space,  and,  I  should  think,  might  be  supplied  at  bs.  to  10«.  per 
dozen,  according  to  the  size,  with  profit  to  the  vendor.  Cuttings 
thus  protected,  and  especially  double  potted,  as  recommended, 
might  be  placed  amongst  plants  requiring  abundance  of  air,  no 
small  advantage  where  room  is  scarce. — CorNTBY  Curate. 

[Wood,  in  any  shape,  is  not  fit  for  putting  cuttings  in,  as  in 
pots  and  pans,  save  in  the  height  of  summer,  or  for  the  con- 
venience of  keeping  so  many  common  things  in  winter.  The 
best  contrivance  of  the  kind  is  that  by  Mr.  Walton,  to  supplement 
his  case — that  is,  a  "  cold  box  "  or  a  packing-case,  deep  enough 
to  hold  all  the  sizes  of  propagating-pots,  long  enough  for  what 
is  to  be  done,  and  not  wider  across  the  mouth  than  a  piece  of 
sheet  glass  can  cover  across.  That  is  a  regular  omnibus  for 
seedlings  in  spring,  and  for  cuttings  during  seven  or  eight  months 
in  the  year.  I  described  my  own  cold  case,  and  how  I  did  it, 
two  or  three  years  back. 

The  -e  is  no  cement  of  any  kind  that  is  one-tenth  so  good  for 
my  plan  of  double  potting  as  a  raw  piece  of  a  clay  clod.  That 
is  just  what  I  use  myself,  and  I  would  challenge  the  whole 
range  of  the  sciences  to  produce  a  composition  more  effectual, 
or  one-half  so  good  or  so  cheap.  My  double  pots  and  saucers 
are  as  free  as  my  tea  and  coffee  cups,  and  are  just  as  freely 
changed  or  "put  tf y "  or  brought  out,  and  arranged  or  re- 
arranged as  often  and  as  quickly  the  one  as  the  other.  I  sug- 
gested grafting-clay,  instead  of  the  natural  lump  (from  which  I 
supply  myself,  as  givine  some  degree  of- trouble,  or  common 
putty,  as  costing  something,  because  few  care  for  things  which 
cost  nothing). — D.  Beaton.] 


PLANTING  VINES  IN  POTS  AND  OUTSIDE 
BOEDEES. 

HATiNa  lately  purchased  some  Yines,  strong  canes,  capable 
of  bearing  fruit  next  year,  I  should  be  much  obliged  for  directions 
as  to  their  culture  in  pots,  grown  exclusively  in  pots,  not  as  for 
orchard-house  culture,  where  the  roots  are  allowed  to  grow 
through  and  outside  the  pots.  What  sized  pots  should  they  be 
grown  in,  and  what  compost  P  When  should  they  be  trans- 
planted into  these  fruiting-pots  P  What  after-culture  will  they 
require  ?  My  object  in  growing  them  in  pots  is,  that  I  have 
just  erected  a  large  vinery,  and  the  Vines  intended  for  it  are  to 
be  planted  in  a  border  outside  of  the  house,  and  as  they  will,  of 
course,  not  come  into  bearing  for  some  time,  I  wish  to  take 
what  advantage  I  can  of  the  house,  and  have  a  crop  of  Grapes 
from  Vines  in  pots,  which  pots  will  be  placed  on  the  stage 
round  the  house.  I  do  not  wish  to  spare  the  Vines,  and  as 
they  are  very  strong  canes  8  feet  at  least  in  length,  I  hope  to 
get  from  six  to  7  bunches  from  each  next  year.  What  time  is 
the  best  in  this  locality  (county  Waterford)  for  planting  per- 
manent Vines  in  an  outside  border  which  faces  south-eas^  and 
well  sheltered  from  north  winds  ? — M.  C. 

[For  reasons  often  given,  we  would  not  advise  you  to  shift  or 
do  anything  with  your  Vines  in  pots  now,  if  the  pots  are  of  any 
size — say  from  12  inches  to  16  inches  diameter,  which  we 
pr^ume  they  are,  since  the  canes  are  so  good.  Had  it  been  July 
it  might  have  been  different.  You  may  scrape  off  a  little  of  the 
surface  soil,  and  replace  it  with  the  richest  you  can  obtain. 

The  Vines  will  show  as  well  in  smalhsh  pots  as  in  large  ones, 
but  unless  you  attend  to  them  well  in  watering,  they  will  not 
swell  so  well.  Unless  you  had  a  particular  reason  for  growing 
the  Yines  on  the  bare  stage,  we  would  either  set  them  upon 
earth,  or  half  plunge  them  into  other  pots  supplied  with  soil,  and 
thus  you  would  lessen  labour,  and  render  the  Yines  more  inde- 
pendent of  any  omission  on  your  part.  Of  course,  such  Vines 
with  roots  in  the  second  pots  likewise  must  not  be  shown  as 
Vines  in  pots. 

You  would  gain  nothing  now  by  planting  your  Yines  out  of 
doors  before  March  or  April.  If  you  had  a  house  at  work,  you 
may  start  them  inside,  and  plant  out  in  May,  and  thus  gain 
time] 

Lakge  Produob  of  Potatoes.— From  a  piece  of  old  garden 
gravelly  soil  3i  roods  (or  64  yards  square),  the  yield  of  Potatoes 
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planted  in  rows  3  Ceet  apart  was  (from  66  lbs.)  1025  lbs.,  all 
good  sized  sound  Potatoes,  and  yer/  few  diseased. — BigrQK, 
near  Shrewshurtf.  v 


THE    GARDENS    AND    CONSERVATORIES    AT 
DAN  OSTEIN. 

Amid  the  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery  of  western  Sussex 
lies  Daugstein,  the  residence  of  Reginald  Henrj  Nevill,  Esq., 
and  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill.  The  mansion,  a  noble  specimen  of 
Ghrecian  architecture,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the 
boundary  of  a  small  but  well-wooded  demesne,  and  from  it 
may  be  obtained  extensive  and  picturesque  views  of  that  iustly 
celebrated  range  of  hills  known  as  "  The  South  Downs."  To 
the  cast  aud  south-east  the  eye  wanders  over  a  wide  and  ex- 
tensive district  of  undulating  land  in  the  direction  of  Midhurst 
and  Petworth,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  rich  woodland 
scenery,  the  view  in  that  direction  being  terminated  by  "The 
Downs,"  in  the  vicinity  of  Brighton  and  Worthing.  Following 
the  chain  of  hilU  westward,  we  notice  Charlton  Forest  and 
Duncton,  near  which  an  observiatory,  on  the  estate  of  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  at  Lavington,  forms  a  pleasing  object  in  the  distant 
landscape. 

We  next  notice  "The  Downs"  in  the  neiglibourhood  of 
Goodwood,  the  seat  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  wliile 
naoro  immediately  in  our  front  the  hills  rise  in  proud  grandeur, 
forming,  as  it  were,  part  of  a  vast  amphitheatre ;  the  view  being 
terminated  in  the  extreme  west  by  the  Hampshire  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Petersfield,  from  which  place  Dangstein  is 
situated  about  five  miles. 

From  the  summit  of  the  mansion  the  view  is  indeed  grand, 
embracing  as  it  does  the  Hampsliire  hills  to  the  west,  while  to 
the  north  those  of  Surrey  are  faintly  visible  in  the  distance; 
eastward,  and  almost,  as  it  were,  immediately  beneath  us,  stretches 
that  fertile  valley  known  as  the  "  The  Weald  of  Sussex." 

This  portion  of  the  county  which  at  some  remote  period  was 
doubtless  a  vast  forest,  commences  near  the  borders  of  Hamp- 
shire in  that  beautiful  and  romantic  glen  called  Harting  Comb, 
and  terminates  at  the  east  of  the  county  near  Hastings.  This 
lovely  valley  (till  lately  a  waste,  But  no^  enclosed),  ib  a  spot 
worthy  alike  of  poet  or  painter's  praise.  It  is  often  spoken  of 
by  the  renowned  Gilbert  White  in  his  "Natural  History  of 
Selbourne,"  and  contains  many  rare  plants  of  great  interest  to 
the  botanist. 

The  view  to  the  south  and  south-east  eltends  over  a  vast 
area  of  tho  fair  county  of  Sussex ;  and  where  now  stands  the 
peaceful  mansion  of  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  mighty  War- 
wick, would  in  olden  times  have  been  a  fitting  spot  for  one  of 
tho  feudal  castles  of  that  renowned  baron. 

But  as  it  is  our"  intention  in  the  present  instance  to  notice, 
however  imperfectly,  the  gardens  and  conservatories  at  Dangstein, 
we  will  leave  for  awhile  the  mansion  and  the  delightful  scenery 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  at  once  proceed  to  them.  Takiiig 
our  route  by  a  broad  terrace  waJk  leading  eastward  from  the 
mansion,  through  a  portion  of  the  pleasure  grounds  on  our 
way  to  the  old  kitchen  garden.  This  portion  of  the  kitchen 
gardens,  which  is  about  one  acre  in  extent,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  a  range  of  vineries.  Peach-houses,  and  an  East  Indian 
Orchid-house,  the  whole  terming  a  frontage  200  feet  in  length. 
A  Fig-case  37  feet  long  occupies  a  portion  of  tho  east  wall  of 
the  garden.  The  wal  s  are  well  filled  with  healthy  fruit  trees, 
and  the  quarters  or  divisions  of  the  garden  are  occupied  prin- 
cipally with  the  ehoic<'8t  sorts  of  vegetables. 

On  entering  the  Orcliid-liouse,  wliich  is  filled  for  the  most  part 
with  East  ludian  epiphytes,  tlie  lover  of  the  rare  and  gorgeous 
flora  of  the  east  will  pa\ise  to  admire  tho  beautiful  and  curi- 
ons  productions  of  K^ature  licre  collected  together.  Amongst 
other  rare  and  vaiuHble  specimens  of  this  charming  tribe  of 
plants  we  noticed  fine  examples  of  Vanda  suavis  and  tricolor, 
from  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  height,  aud  loaded  with  flower,  Vanda 
suavis  being  unusually  fine.  Saccolabium  retusum,  prieraorsum, 
Blumei,  and  gutt«tu!)i.  jErides  Larpentse,  with  six  spikes  of 
flower;  Fieldiiigii,  or  fox's-brush,  the  spikes  of  which  were 
nearly  3  feet  in  length ;  odoratum  majus,  and  Brookii,  in  fine 
flower.  The  rare  and  curiously  beautiful  Gypripedium  caudatum 
roseum,  and  hirsutissimum,  both  finely  in  flower.  A  noble 
specimen  of  Co?logvne  cristata,  measuring  more  than  4  feet  round, 
and  showing  an  abundance  of  hlooui ;  and  an  equally  fine  one  of 
the  rare  and  beautiful  whitc-llowering  Cymbidium  ebumeum. 


We  also  noticed  fine  speeimens  of  Yanda  coemlea  Batemanni 
and  gtgantea  (the  latter  very  rare)  ;  A'ngrscmn  caudatum,  ebor- 
neum,  and  virescens,  in  robust  health ;  Dendrobium  Dalhouai* 
anum^  Farmeri,  and  others  ;  Leelia  superbiens  and  purpurata ;  a 
splendid  specimen  of  a  beautiful  and  rare  Cattleya  Aclandie,  with 
three  fine  flowers ;  Catlleya  crispa,  lobata,  and  Pinelli,  Sareo> 
podium  Lobbii,  Uropedium  Lindeni,  and  others  equally  beautiful, 
but  too  numerous  to  mention.  Hoyas  and  other  climbing 
plants  are  trained  to  the  roof.  The  back  wall  is  covered  with  a 
fine  plaitt  of  Yanilla  lutescens,  which  has  lately,  tlirough  great 
skill  atid  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator,  ripened 
several  fine  pods  of  fruit.  We  must  not  fail  to  add,  that  the 
whole  are  in  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  reflect  great  credit^ 
on  their  manager. 

We  next  enter  a  yinery  well  stocked  with  healthy  ^ooog 
Vines,  the  fruit  of  which  at  the  period  of  our  visit  (early  in 
May),  was  on  the  point  of  colouring.  The  sorts  grown  being 
Black  Hamburgh,  Frontignan,  Dutch  Sweetwater,  and  Chasselss 
Musqu^.  Figi  are  trained  to  the  back  wall  of  this  house ;  and 
being  planted  in  »  well-prepared  border  they  appear  to  be 
thriving  admirably,  although  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  thi» 
fruit  always  attains  a  greater  perfection  when  grown  in  a  hoasfr 
expressly  devoted  to  its  culture.  The  next  house  we  enter  is-' 
filled  with  Black  Hamburgh  Gbupes,  of  which  there  was  ift 
abundant  crop ;  the  foliage  was  in  a  fine  healthy  oondition-'fr 
great  desideratum  in  successful  Vine-growing.  Figs  are  cul- 
tivated in  pots  placed  on  a  border  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  th» 
front  benches  being  occupied  with  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  in  potfc 
In  the  whole  of  the  three  vineries  the  shelves  are  well  filled  with 
Strawberries  in  a  fine  fruiting  condition  ;  the  sorts  grown  being 
Keens*  Seedling,  Black  Prince,  and  Ingram's  Prince  of  WaJes*- 
Passing  through  the  late  vinery  we  reach  the  Peaeh-hooie,  a 
commodious  structure  28  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide.  Here  the 
trees  are  in  a  healthy  condition  and  well  stocked  with  fruit.  At 
the  extremity  of  this  house  is  a  Peach-case  60  feet  in  length.  Tbe- 
trees  are  trained  to  the  wall,  and  the  lights  so  constructed  thifr 
they  can  be  removed  at  pleasure.  They  afibrd  admirabl*  pro* 
taction  from  the  spring  frosts,  and  ser^e  materially  to  assist  ia 
ripening  the  wood  in  autumn — two  very  desirable  objects  in  tinr 
changeable  climate.  At  the  back  of  the  range  of  hothouses  yrt 
hare  just  passed  through  are  the  various  sheds  and  storerooms-* 
necessary  appendages  to  a  first-rate  horticultural  eK^blishmeolL 

Immediately  fiicing  these  ir  a  range  of  low  span-roofed  housd 
102  feet  in  length,  divided  into  four  compartments.  The  fin* 
w^  enter  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  •nnmoner  sorts  o£ 
stove-flowering  plants,  consisting  of  Gkrdeniet^- Ixoras^  Begonia^. 
Rondeletias,  Dipladenias,  &o.  Aiter  bestowirtg  a  glance  on  these 
we  enter  what  is  called  **  the  tank-house."  Here  are  ouHivaled 
many  of  the  rare  and  ouriotis  productions  of  tropical  andsemr 
tropical  climes. 

Amongst  others,  new  and  rare,  we  noticed  Pothoe  argyi^ 
trained  to  a  wire  trellis,  the  eentrkl  portion  of  which  was  i^^A 
with  rough  pieces  of  peat  and  sphagnum  moss,  in  which  the 
plant  had  rooted  freely — its  beautifully  variegated  leaves  magr  be 
almost  said  to  vie  in  splendour  with  those  gems  of  "  the  rfg^ 
table  creation"  the  genua  Anosctochilus,  Sphesrostema  in>t<- 
morata,  and  Allocasia  metallioa,  both  new  and  rare  plants,  th« 
fbliAge  of  the  fotteer  being  of  a*  bright  silvery  hue ;  a  goo^ 
specimen  of  the  new  and  rare  Cissus  porphyrophy Hub— this  bwn* 
tiful  plant  will  certainly  prove  a  very  fitting  companion  for  the 
Sphserostema,  both  of  which  n'e  valuable  additions  to  our  stove 
climbing  plants.  We  also  noticed  Piocostemon  Unianthum,  tbt 
flowers  of  which  somewhat  resemble  the  Hoyas.  Here^aft©, 
were  fine  specimens  of  Gleicheota  flabellata,  miorophylla,  sfid 
dichotomy;  Pleopeltis nigrescens  ;  Neotopteris  nidus  (theBird'fh 
nest  Fern)  ;  Maratria  laxa  j  Olfbrsia  cervina,  and  the  delieatelf 
beautiful  Gleichenia  hecistophylla,  and  other  plants  equally  i» 
teresting  and  beautiftil.  We  must  not,  however,  fbrgH  to  aotioe 
Tacca  integrifolia,  tho  curiously-foitoed  flowers  of  whiA 
resemble  a  bat  with  its  wings  extended, 

A  tank  occupies  a  portion  of  this  difision,  in  which  are  grown 
Nymphs&as,  Nelumbiums,  and  other  aquatics.  Around  tlie 
sides  of  this  tatik  is  a  choice  collection  of  Lyoopoda,  and  SWa- 
gihellas,  the  delicate  fronds  of  many  drooping  gracefully  to  tbe 
water's  edge.  Neariy  all  the  varieties  in  cultivation  aire  bw* 
collected  together,  including  Lyaifii  atro'viridii,  WaHiohi,  I»obbiv' 
rubricaulis,  caulescens,  and  others;  the  rare  Lycopodinin 
laterale  from  New  Zealand,  L.  phlegmaria,  and  a  new  specief 
from  Borneo,  introduced  by  Meifors.  Low  &  Son,  of  the  Clapton 
Nurieries,  London. 
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Oonnected  wifch  the  large  tauk  is  a  tmaller  one,  in  wbicli  is 

Ewn  the  rare  and  curious  Lace  or  liaitioe  Plant  of  Madagascar 
ivirandra  fenestralis),  the  beautiful  net-mta  leaves  of  whic|i 
\t  gracefully  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  is  a  plant 
which  is  said  to  have  baffled  the  skill  of  manj  first-rate  cul- 
tivatort  of  planttS^  but  the  treatment  it  reccires  at  Dangstein 
appears  to  answer  admirablj.     As  yre  before  observed,   it  is 

£>own  in  a  small  tank  connected  wHh,  and  supplied  from  the 
i^er  one ;  a  waste-pipe  carries  off  the  superabi^idant  water,  bj 
whic^i  means  a  continual  circulation  is  obtained ;  the  water  is 
kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  a  temperature  of  from  *7&*  to  80^. 
To  all  lovei^  of  the  curious  and  beautitul  this  plant  must  erer 
afford  delight.  Its  introduction  into  this  oountrj  is  due  to  the 
persereranoe  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Bev.  W.  Ellis,  a  gentleman 
who  has  gained  a  worldwide  celebrity  for  his  researches  and 
description  of  the  natural  history  of  Madagascar. 

Immediately  over  these  t^pks  ure  grown  different. species  of 
-Sarraoenias  placed  on  inverted  pots  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  collection  consists  of  the  following  varieties: — 
Dmmmondi,  flava,  purpurea,  rubra,  and  variolans.  9?hey  are 
all  in  an  unusually  fine  condition,  the  leaves  or  pitcliers  of 
8.  Drummondi  and  flava  measuring  mo^  than  2  feet  in  length. 
We  fear  that  justice  is  seldom  done  to  these  curious  produc- 
tions of  Nature,  but  a  personal  inspection  of  those  we  saw  at 
Dangstein  would  go  far  to  prove  what  really  beautiful  objects 
they  are  when  a  proper  amount  of  attention  is  paid  to  their 
caltivation.  Here,  also,  are  the  beautiful  little  Cephalotus  foUi- 
oularis  (the  Australian  Pitcher  Plant),  Drosera  diohotoma, 
Nepenthes  pbyllamphora,  lavis,  and  others. 

The  next  division  of  this  house  is  filled  with  Begonias  and 
Galadiums,  plants  alike  remarkable  for  the  great  beauty  and 
diversity  of  their  foliage.  Of  the  former  there  is  a  good  col- 
lection, whilst  the  latter  contains  most  of  the  sotts  in  cultivation, 
including  0.  argyrites,  argyrospilum,  Brongniarti,  Chantini, 
HAulletii,  Wightii,  Neumami,  and  others,  ionongst  these  are 
introduced  some  of  the  finer  sorts  of  Marantas,  including  faeciata, 
r^galis,  rosea  lineata,  and  Warczewiczi.  A  fine  plant  of  Ste- 
phanotis  floribunda  wss  ti^^ined  to  >th0  roof  and  showing  an 
abundance  of  flower.  The  fpiirth  «ftd  ilast  division  is  occupied 
with  some  of  the  more  Q^^  and  d^icate  sorts  of  Ferns,  a 
portion  being  devoted  to  ^qq^mI0>  Oikii^inias,  Slo,  Amongst  the 
different  sorts  of  Ferns  jm^  «ood  .speoimeos  of  P-tacis  trioolcr 
and  argyrea,  Cheilaothoe^  i^it&ochU&oas,  -Gymuoerammc^  ^^ 
in  great  variety,  and  aU  m  ^M^celkat  heaUh.  AIao,  Adia^tum 
oristatum,  Lindssea  Juowi^  4Mi|i  i^  beautiful  apeoiman  of  the  SUsffc 
Tree  Fern  of  ^ew  2Man«i  j^atW  dof^bata).  A  M»»^  OMe 
occupies  a  portion  of  one  qf  ^  ai4j#  of  t^hie  AiWQX^  w  whicih 
were  nice  young  specimens  ,qif  i^<H)6ma  4DaK«(^Cirea,  »Clftmpy- 
lobotrys  argy roneura,  and  o^bmi*  jlia^viqg  .theae  I)QM«eSifM^  ,(j^ 
beautiful  and  interesting  oliiieots  (tUegr  oQotaiOj  J^  pa«0  Qo  tP 
**  the  orchard-house,"  and  U^onioAl  i^uit-hottse,  -the 'two  -focmj^ , 
a  frontage  of  130  feet.  j 

In  the  former,  whioh  is  a  Uffi4^  iii^q^Miv^  ^^  A^  ib^^ 
12  feet  wide,  are  well-trained  ixijafi.of  tEfta(^e^  iijitiaoote,  jBlums, 
Nectarines,  and  Cherries,  the  ^ole,  witih  Mie  exception  of  the 
Peaches,  well  stocked  with  fruit.  The  tce^  are  planted  out  in 
well-prepared  borders,  that  system  ni  .cuHvMtt  being  preferred  to 
growth  in  pots.  They  certainly  appear  to  thrive  admirably,  and 
we  were  informed  that  they  annually  produce  good  crops  of  fruit. 
Vines  are  trained  to  the  roof,  and  from  their  present  healthy 
Appearance  bid  fair  to  produce  a  plentiful  supply  of  fiuit  in  the 
Autumn.  Leaving  these  we  enter  the  tropical  fruit-house,  a 
span-roofed  builcUng  40  feet  long,  24  feet  wide,  the  height  of 
the  centre  being  about  12  feet.  This  house  was"  erectwl  ex- 
pveialy  for  the  cultivation  of  some  of  the  most  esteemed  fruits  of 
tropical  climes.  It  contains  fine  plants  of  A^phonso  Mango, 
and  Mangifera  indica  (Mango  trees),  the  far-famed  Mangosteen, 
ifhu^oinia  Mangoatana,  Blighia  sapida,  the  Wampee  Xree  of 
Ofaina  (Cookia  puuotata),  Myristica  sebifera  and  mcschata 
fNotmei^  trees),  Musa  Cavepdishi,  and  Castiglioni,  Peidium 
Oactleyiinum  and  pyriferum  (red  and  yellow  Guavas)  loaded 
with,  fruit ;  Eugenia  Jambos  (the  Bose  Apple),  in  fine  fruit ; 
the  Ailapioe  (Pimento  vulgaris),  and  many  otherd.  Here,  also, 
*re^ne  specimens  of  the  much-esteemed  Mandarin  Orange.  To 
the  roof  are  trained  diffiereut  varieties  of  fruiting  Pa^ifiora?, 
P.  edulis  producing  a  fine  erop  of  fruit.  At  the  west  end  of 
tills  house  is  a  tank,  over  whi(>h  are  su^endi?d  some  choice  sorts 
of  Fecns,  including  a  remarkably  fine  Si^cimen  of  the  rare  and 
<nurtou3  StagVhorn  Fern  (Platycerium  grandf),  P.  stemmaria 
Aod  .ahaooEDe,  Hymenodium  crinitum,  and  the  rare  and  beau- 


tiful Dirnaria  quercifolia.  In  this  house  the  plants  are  placed  in 
sunken  oeds,  hot- water  pipes  being  conducted  under  the  surface 
of  tho'grayel  on  which  the  plants  are  placed. 

leaving  this  house  we  pass  on  through  another  portion 
of  the  gardens  on  our  way  to  the  Palm-house.  This  is  a  noble 
stxuoture  80  feet  long  by  60  feet  ^de,  the  central  portion  being 
30  feet  in  height.  It  is  divided  into  four  compartments,  in- 
cluding the  central  division,  with  three  wings  attached.  We 
enter  at  the  west  wing  of  •the  buildmg,  which  is  that  pofltion 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  sonoe  of  the  finer  sorts  of  stove-flower- 
ing plants.  Here  are  good  specimens  of  Ixoras,  AlUunandaa^ 
Centradenias,  Chloranthus  inconspicuus.  Euphorbias,  HeliconiaSy 
Olerodendrons,  and  others,  in  fine  flower ;  a  uohle  specimen  of 
the  beauriful  Hexacentris  mysorensis,  trained  to  a  large  globe 
treUis ;  a  fine  specimen  of  Francisoea  latifolia,  and  others. 
Trained  to  the  end  wall  is  a  fine  plant  of  the  £enanthara 
ooccinea  showing  flower.  Creepers  are  trained  to  the  roof. 
Amongst  others  of  great  beauty  we  noticed  the  pale  blue^ 
flowering  Thunbergia  Harrisii,  or  laurifoJiia,  and  the  curiously- 
flowering  Aristolochia  gigas,  and  Momordica  mixta,  the  former 
stated  to  be  becoming  very  rare  in  the  country. — W.  Or,  P.  (J-. 
(To  be  continued.) 


PLANTS   SLIGHTLY  FEOSTED. 

Oir  the  morning  of  the  16th  inst.  we  got  up  and  looked  out 
upon  a  frost  12°  below  freezing,  the  thermometer  standing  at 
20**,  and  not  a  single  fire  had  we  put  on  the  night  before !  We 
were  not  long  in  dressing,  nor  in  getting  to  the  fires.  Had  them 
all  put  on,  then  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  various  houses  : 
first  the  greenhouse  conservatory.  In  the  coldest  end  Primulas 
looking  most  disconsolate  and  covered  over  with  white  rime, 
leaves  all  stiff.  Some  Camellias  white  over.  A  pot  of  Mig- 
nonette the  same.  Clursanthemums,  the.  crimson  bloom  all 
powdered  with  rime.  Next  house:  First  vinery  all  right, 
greater  body  of  air  and  a  fire  on  the  day  before.  Second  vinery, 
not  so  right.  Some  bed^i^  Geraniums  near  the  glass,  leaves 
all  stiffj  an4  powdered  with  rime.  A  north  house,  a  sort  of 
omnium  gatherum  of  0^4  Geraniums  mid  the  forcing  stuff,  all 
stiff  with  frost. 

Well,  here  was  a  pretty  mess.  Instead  of  getting  into  a  stew 
about  it,  and  bruiamg  the  frosty  leases  by  covering  up,  we  just 
ifeU  back  \^po^  our  usual  method  of  getting  the  fires  as  brisk  as 
possible,  and  faisii^  the  temperature,  whilst  the  glass  is  covered 
iby  frost ;  oonsiderMig  the  frost  coverii^  to  ^  as  effectual,  if 
90t  .much  Acn^ce  so^  thf^p  jm  extrfi  mat  covering  when  the  sun  has 
melted  iM^d  cleared  the  glass.  J  am  not  ^oing  to  be  so  foolish 
as  to  explftin  ttUe  reason  of  all  this,  but  the  faot  is  indisputable, 
for  we  have  not  i^n  injured  lei^.— jN^'.  H.  P.,  Kottinghamshire. 


THE  OSAGE  ORANGE, 
itj^tie  (t«ee,  or  rather  shrub,  ias  long  ceased  to  be  regarded  as 
of  a^i^  \y«)rth  ^s  #  jfruit- bearing  tree,  and  the  only  place  I  have 
ever  ^tMP  it  ^^l^^^^, useful  account  is  Fairlawn,  a  gentleman's 
seat  in  ,tUe  j^^  p^i^  <tf  jKent,  where  it  was  planted  out  in  con- 
siderablcQua^titiias  9^j^  liedge  plant ;  and  although  it  had  hardly 
arrii(ed>at  a.siae  sufficient  to  stand  as  a  fence  against  cattle  when 
I  saw  it,  without  a  little  protection  on  the  field  side,  its  robust 
appearance  and  quick  growth  indicated  that  it  would  shortly 
take  that  position.  The  spirited  owner,  Mr.  Ridgway,  being 
sanguine  that  it  would  make  a  firm,  useful,  good  hedge.  And  as 
a  plant  its  shining  green  foliage  looks  well  in  summer,  and  being 
armed  with  thorns  is  better  adapted  to  resist  the  nibbling  attacks 
of  cattle  than  most  other  plants,  and  a  few  years  ago  a  neighbour- 
ing nurseryman  offered  it  at  a  reasonable  price  for  hedge  purposes  ; 
but  I  have  not  seen  it  in  use  as  such  anywhere  but  at  Fairlawn, 
where,  also,  many  otiier  experiments  were  being  made  with 
shrubs  and  trees  generally  esteemed  .tender.  Indian  Azaleas 
being  planted  out  by  scores,  and  were  doing  remarkably  well,  as 
were  also  some  of  the  more  choice  kinds  of  Khododendrt)ns,  and 
the  most  recently-introduced  Conifers,  but  I  never  heard  of  the 
Osage  Orange  blooming  there.  Most  likely  when  it  does  so  it 
will  be  at  the  tips  of  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  year,  and  Uien 
rarely  ripen,  and  are  cut  back  by  the  frost.  Against  a  waU, 
however,  in  dry  Bituations,  it  ia  not  unllkily  but  it  may  have 
bloomed,  ^f  so,  perliaps  s^nie  one  will  be  kind  tnougli  to  de- 
scribe it  through  the  pages  of  Tke  Jourxal  of  HoRTicuLTUJiS. 

— J.  ROBSOK. 
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THE  BOTANICAL  FEATURES  OF   THE  SIDES  OF  LOCH  NESS. 
By  GEORaB  Akdesbon,  Esq.,  Inrernefls. 

*•  The  Oak,  the  Ash,  and  the  bonny  Ivy  tree, 
Ah,  they  flourish  best  in  the  north  eonntrie." — Old  Sono. 


Of  bottnr  it  has  been  justly  said,  that  "  the  spleen  is  seldom 
felt  where  Flora  reigns;"  and  although  I  cannot  expect  to  add 
any  inducements  to  its  study,  yet  I  will  crave  the  indulgence  of 
my  readers  while  I  offer  a  few  obserrations,  made  several  years 
ago,  giving  some  faint  idea  of  a  district  as  richly  decked  with 
Nature's  bounties  as  any  in  the  British  Isles. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  the  Highlands  as  the 
land  of  storms,  of  darkness,  and  of  desolation ;  and  when  we 
have  beheld  the  huge  mountains  rising  in  our  way  and  crossing 
our  path,  as  if  forbidding  approach  to  the  retired  habitations 
withm*  their  bosoms,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  rich 
descriptions  of  vegetable  life,  on  the  rocky  bounds  of  Loch 
Katrine,  so  powerfully  given  by  the  bard  of  Our  times,  can 
extend  to  the  north  of  that  celebrated  inlet.  Neither  will  our 
prepossessions,  if  taken  from  Dr.  Johnson,  be  at  all  calculated 
to  remove  that  dread  of  vegetable  death,  which  the  first  sight  of 
the  cold  Celtic  hills  is  apt  to  impress  on  the  traveller  who 
journeys  from  the  south.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  character 


of  our  Caledonian  mountains  is,  in  general,  that  of  bleakness 
and  sterility,  and  it  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at,  how,  with  this 
prevailing  barrenness,  spots  should  be  found,  and  sunny  brtea 
and  windmg  valleys  should  present  themselves,  clothed  with  the 
most  enlivening  and  luxurious  vegetation.  As  men,  I  believe 
we  can  easily  unders(an4  why,  to  the  lonely  shepherd, 
**  Dear  must  his  cot  be  to  which  his  soul  conforms. 
And  dear  the  hill  that  lifts  him  to  the  storms ;  ** 

but  as  naturalists,  admitting  the  increased  warmth  of  the  sun's 
rays  in  deep  sequestered  glens,  and  fine-lying  hillocks,  it  is  still 
not  so  easy  to  account  for  the  vast  multiplicity  of  forms,  and 
the  beauty  and  closeness  of  the  *' bonny,  wee,  crimson-tipped 
flowers  "  that  everywhere  bedeck  their  surface. 

Though  torn  by  wintry  rains,  and  stunted  by  early  snow*,  I 
believe  every  one  who  has  wandered  among  them,  and  contem- 
plated the  sweet-scented  flowers  of  the  wild  Thyme  and  tha 
waving  Heather  in  its  bloom,  or  followed  with  the  enthusiasm 
that  I  have  done,  the  haunts  of  the  dun  deer  and  the  roe,  will 


^^V 


>-       .^      - 


LOCH  NES.",  FSOU  TH£  BLACK  BOCK. 


be  tempted  to  apply  to  them,  with  but  a  fmall  change  of  words, 
the  expressions  of  the  eastern  poet — 

*'  Our  rocks  are  rcuKh,  but  smilinpc  ihero 
The  Acacia  waves  her  yellow  hair. 
Lonely  and  sweet,  norl<»ved  the  less 
For  blooming  in  a  wilderness.  i 

"  Our  sands  are  bare,  but  down  their  ih  po  i 
The  tilvcr-footed  antelope 

As  gracefully  and  Rally  sprin^rs,  I 

As  o'er  the  marble  com-ts  of  liings."  I 

But  I  believe  the  variety  and  beauty  of  our  alpine  and  lea  ' 
plants  are  well  known  and  generally  acknowledged.  I  am  not  ! 
aware,  however,  if  the  number  and  copiousness  of  the  forest  , 
trees  and  brushwood  plants,  to  be  met  with  on  an  extensive  ' 
survey  of  the  Highlands,  have  been  properly  ascertained  and 
noticed,  or  whether  it  is  generally  known  that  many  of  those 
larger  trees,  which  are  thought  almost  peculiar  to  more  southiru 


counties,  have  been  frequently  found  of  tolerable  size  in  many 
parts  of  the  districts  I  allude  to. 

I  must  ofler  a  general  and  short  description  of  the  face  of  the* 
country.  It  is  one  of  the  very  peculiar  features  of  this  part  of 
the  island  that,  similar  to  the  extensive  valley  which  cuts  across 
our  southern  division,  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  that  of  the 
Clyde,  there  is  in  the  north  an  equally  extensive  one,  less  elevated, 
but  more  abundant  in  water,  which  connects,  by  its  lakes  and  by 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  the  German 
Sea,  and  which  is  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Great  Olen 
of  Scotland.  Two-and-twenty  miles  of  this  natural-  opening  are 
occupied  by  the  deep  waters  of  Loch  Ness,  and  if  the  mountains 
which  surround  its  margin  are  not  so  picturesque,  towering,  and 
rugged,  as  those  of  the  west  coast,  they  are  still  more  vaned  in 
inclination  and  outline,  more  protected  from  the  rage  of  the 
Atlantic  storms,  more  exposed  to  the  sun,  and,  therefore,  mort 
favourable  to  vegetation. 
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wave  with  the  stately  foliage  of  the  purple  Foxglove  j  the  in- 
t«r7(*niog  Bpaces  of  green  award  are  filled  with  twining  branches 
of  the  white  and  red  Bog  Kose,  in  contrast  with  the  jellow 


Three  or  four  lateral  valleya,  all  of  them  differing  in  botanical 

oharaotera,  according  as  (hey  are  wide  or  narrow,  and  transrersed 

by  a  smooth-flowing  stream  or  a^  foaming* tx>r rent,  open  them 

selfee  to  the  lake,   and  discharge  their  moisture   into   its 

collected  waters.     One  of  these,  called  the  Glen  of  Urquhart, 

is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  much  admired  from  the  climb- 
ing woods  of  Biroh  and  Fir  which  adorn  its  sides,  screening 

it  nrom  the  wintry  blast,  and  from  the  broad  fields  of  highly 

onltivated  land  which  occupy  it&  lower  accliritiei.  It  ejcpands 

at  its  junction  with  the  kKe,  intd  a  wide  bay,  mw  of  whofd 

promontories  rises  gently  in  rounded  tf?rraces  of  green  coppice 

and    com   land — whertj   ronnQrly   stood   one  of  the  early 

wooden  churches  of  the  serentli  century »  built  according  to 

tha  Breyerium  AberdonensOj  of  hew  en  Oak,  ntid  dedireited  to 

St.  Moabrutha.      The  other   promontOFy  is   crowneti    with 

the  Tenerable  walls  of  the   Castlo  of  Urquharl,  oncu  the 

seat  of  the  proud  Cunn^^n^,   Edrli   of  Badenoch,   nud   thu 

last  castle  which  stood  out  against  ilm  usuriiin^  artne  of 

Edward  I.  In  case  I  ehould  forget  nftcrward^,  I  mny  re- 
mark, in  passing,  that  here,  "  where  ruin  gre^ovly  dwelU^**  are 

found  some  elegant  spt^cimeiiB  of  the  beautiful  plant  Gifra- 

nium  lucidum. 

The  hills,  stretching  on  both  Bidea  from  tlic  Vale  of  Urqu- 
hart, are  well  clothed  with  woods  among  whii^h  ttie  Fir,  the 

Weeping  Birch,  and  the  hoary  Hawthorn,  fire  eonspieuoiia  ; 

but  the  most  iotereating  fenture  of  them,  \$  tlie  height  to 

which  cultivation  has  been  carried,  and  the  curious  I  j-diBpoaed 

patches  and  terraces,  mi*ed  on©  above  another,  whercTer  the 

slope  of  the  hill,  and    the  absenco   of  HtiignatLt  water  and 

bruahwood,  have  allowed   atid  eticoura^ed  the  exertions   of 

industry.  Perhaps  the  uiori^  regular  fttroier  migla  be  dis- 
posed to  smile  at  theeo  feeble  attempts   to   eopy  Im  tkiU  i 

but  to  the  lover  of  pictur^^qiue  hamlet  aeenery,  as    well  as  to 

the  botanist,  they  will  ever  be  beauttful  &nd  interesting. 
The   south   side   of  ttie   lak^,  is   equally   divcrsilicd   and 

romantic  ;  indeed,  it  forma  the  avenue  to  tht)  cdebrated  FciJi 

of  Foyers,  of  which  so  many  exeellent  description  a  ha^re  bean 

written.     At  the  lower  estremity  of  the  lake  we   iind  a  flat 

alluvial  plain,  stretching  away  towardii  the  town  of  Inrcrness 

and  Fort  George.     0»   iliis  plaiu  are  ait un ted   the  regular 

farms  of  the  diatriof,  and  from  it  ia  seen   ojic  of  ihe  finest 

approaches  to  the  lake^  ah  well  ^a   the   becit  pog'iUons    for 

viewing  the  grand  chaiEis  of  mounlainfl  in  the  back^pound. 
The  low  waving  knoUs  BL:Attert;d  over  this  pliuei^  ^ith  the 
■moot h-flo wing  sandstone  hills  which   bound  il9  *\d&^  arc 

covered  with  planted  Firs  and  hard  wooik,  terj  different  in 

appearance  from  those  ^o  (ind  rooted  in  tht-ir  parent  rocki?  a 
little  way  on.     On  couitng  Co  tLe  plart!  where  the  road  is 
first  made  to  observe  tlio  windings  of  tlie   lake,  hi^lilmul 
scenery-  immediately    nsaumes   it*    wild   fluperiority — ^cul- 
-tivation  recedes  at  every  stL'p— the  bure  rot-ks  udvance  to  the 
edge  of  the  road — the  iilpiue  torrent   is  bcsird  ifji'-hing  over 
their  surface — the  wind  bt^fjrma  to  whistle  throu^'ii  the  temlcr 
branches    of     the 
Biroh  —  and    the 
lake,   dashing    its 
waves  at  our  feet, 
aU  powerfully  con- 
Tince  us    that  we 
are  now  fairly  in 
the  land    of     the 
*<  mountain       end 
flood." 

The  road,  cut  in 
many  places,  espe- 
oi&lly  on  the  north 
fide,  out  of  the 
solid  rocks,  winds 
along  their  jutting 
foreheads,  over- 
hung with  the 
drooping  boughs 
of  the  Birch,  or 
shaded  by  tbo 
spreading  arms  and 
trunks  of  the  wild 
Aah,  the  Oak,  and         --    - 

theHawthom.  The  '^^  ""*' 

dediTitiet  of  the  hilli  above  as  are  covered  with  thick  woods  of  I  Honeysuckle.      Here,    then,    the  botanist    should 
tha  tame  trees,  intermingled  with  the  Hazel ;  the  abrupt  orags  |  researches.— (G^oniejiere^  Magazii^i  of  Botany,) 
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VINE   EOOTS  PEOTBUDING  FROM  THE 
POTS. 

I  HAVE  a  dozen  Black  Hamburgh  Vines  in  pots,  three  years 
old.  When  I  purchased  them  in  the  autumn  I  placed  them  on 
some  loose  dung,  and  I  find  that  the  roots  have  gnown  through 
the  pots  into  the  dung.  Wlien  I  want  to  move  them  into  the 
forcing-house,  what  had  I  better  do  with  the  roots  that  have 
come  through? — Vastus. 

[If  you  propose  putting  the  pots  into  a  bed  of  fermenting 
material,  or  on  a  bed  of  earth,  you  had  better  lift  the  roots  and 
plant  them  again.  If  you  propose  placing  the  potB  on  a  shelf  or 
atage,  you  could  place  the  pots  inside  of  a  saucer,  or  even  of  a 
larger  pot,  and  that  being  filled  also  with  earth,  you  would 
minimise  the  trouble  in  attending  to  them.  If  you  propose 
growing  the  Vines  in  these  pots,  and  exhibiting  them  as  Vines 
in  pots,  then  you  must  cut  these  roots  away  and  prevent  any 
grovi  ing  afterwards.    Therewill  be  plenty  of  roots  in  the  pots.] 


TRAINING    ON    WAXLS    BY    NAILS,  AND 
SHREDS,  AND  OTHEB  MODES. 

The  whole  question,  in  answer  toMr.«StarkieiBaldwin,re8olvrs 
itself  into  one  of  circum^ance.  In  old  walls  'that  can  hardly 
be  made  worse,  the  old  custom  of  nailing  xoay  at  ill  be  resorted 
to.  Circumstanoes  compel  us  to  resort  to  this  old -fashioned 
mofle,  but  we  u^  ^  i&w  shi^eds  as  possible,  as  we  do  not  think 
that  either  kaIU  or  ^tre^  are  improved  in  appearance  by  being 
madfi  to  resemble  .^  j*ag  ^hop.  WheneTer  a  wall  is  fresh  faced, 
freah  pointed,  or  a  good  new  wall  prQyidedj  we  should  decidedly 
in  .wery  ca^e,  eitliqr  wii^e  or  stud.  For  Apples,  Pears,  and 
€Sh0i;ries,>tUe  wires  may  be  strained  two  bricks  apart,  and  2  inches 
fropn  the  wall.  AU  the  larger  shoots  we  would  fasten  with  rope- 
yam.  Jn  nailing  in  the  common  way,  we  would  use  rope-yam 
or  w:illowe,  uaing  thread  in  the  one  case,  and  small  shre<ls  in  the 
other  .for  points.  iEor  Apricots  and  Peaches,  we  would  have  the 
wire  strained  to  atuds  only  1  inch  from  the  wall.  This  would 
afford  plenty  of  i:Qom  for  the  tying,  and  yet  permit  of  no  great 
draught  of  air  between  the  trees  and  the  walls— in  fuot,  the 
leaves  at  this  distance,  and  the  wood  too,  will  receive  a  good 
amount  of  heat  from  the  wall,  and  there  will  be  no  holes  in  the 
walls  for  harbouring  woodlice  and  numberless  other  insects  and 
iheir  eggs.  This  plan  we  bslieve  would  in  a  few  years  be  choepcr 
than  naihng,  and,  ere  long,  we  may  so  cultivate  many  trees,  that 
there  will  not.be  so  much  pruning  and  laying-in,  and  fre!*h  tying 
or  nfltKj}^^  f  very  winter.  Jt  is  quiti^  r^racticable  even  with  Peaches 
and  McjreUa  Chijrrii»j  to  do  neiidy  all  the  prunmg  and  tying 
in  aumnier,  and  ihxm  Iwturo  |»ardeiimw  may  escape  the  rheuma* 
tiim  and  oilier  jmfis-  to  whicli  uiosi  of  us  are  aubjected  before 
we  htti'dlj  pdWfl  miildle age,  ^his  wiring, is  usedgri'atly  for  oon- 
florratory  wal^^and  it  vfd\  he  nqually  efficacious  for ilruit  trees; 
but  the  tencbper  the  tr^^  are,^hi?  n»arer  should  thdi^res  ibe  to 
the  i?&U,  scp  that  the  airing  mny  ju^t  be  al\p^ed  through  and  over 
it*  Tf  thifl  L9  not  a^tftp^ed  to,  Pt^solias,  i&c.^  will  aiot  cipen  their 
wond  3TitTiciently  in  c«jkl  places. 

^'^  "  ,  uu  uh^0(ition  ta  Cubfl  lkj^^,6|6cepit  the  expeoise.  ^e 
.  object  even  to  matting  on  the  same  *<Jore,  only  when  n^uoh  is 
done,  and  workmen  ^e  .careless,  ^  little  waste  wiUi  them  ia  not 
so  expensive  as  waate  in  thread  WQVild  be.  Gommctn  stiung  qr 
small  tar  cord  for  the  biggest  branolies,  and  fine  string  for  tlte 
smaller  twigs,  tied  loosely  so  that  the  branches  hang  in  'the  tie, 
is  the  neatest  and  most  economical  of  all,  if  the  workman  maxM^e^ 
the  tie-end  so  as  not  to  lose  a  bit  by  cutting  off  close  to  the  Jukot. 
There  is  not  one  young  gardener  in  a  hundred  but  will  waste  oiw 
end,  even  of  matting  or  Cuba,  if  not  looked  after.  You  wiU  find  as 
many  inch,  and  two-inch,  and  three-inch  pieces  lying  -at  the 
bottom  of  the  trees,  as,  put  together,  would  have  .don©  ^\L  the 
tying.  This  can  only  be  avoided  by  using  as  much  of  the  end 
<rf  the  string  as  will  make  the  knot  and  no  more.  Half  an  inch  out 
off  is  just  so  much  wasted,  whatever  the  tying  material  may  be.  If 
matting  or  Cuba  is  used,  the  otrings  if  twisted  should  be  twisted 
only  once,  if  the  ends  are  held  as  they  ought  to  be,  that  will  do. 
How  often  will  a  man  twist  a  string  of  matting,  in»ke  one  tie, 
cut  off  2  inches  or  3  inches,  and  then  stop  to  twist  again  ?  Well, 
a  nice  little  thread  avoids  all  this,  and  where  much  is  to  be  done 
the  small  ball  of  thread  may  roll  in  the  workman's  pocket.  Such 
cord  and  thread  I  believe  to  be  the  cheapest  ^ecurcrs  under 
such  circumstances. 

Where  walls  are  good  and  there  is  a  desire  to  keep  them  so,  but 


wiring  is  ♦^^hought  to  keep  the  trees  too  far  from  the  wall,  the 
wall  ia  studded  with  nails,  designed  to  be  permanent,  and  the 
trees  are  tied  to  the  nails.  The  distance  of  these  nails  may  be 
regulated  according  fo  the  tree  cultivated.  Placed  in  lines  some 
5  inches  or  6  inches  apart  is  a  good  distance.  The  largest  cast 
metal,  or  others  fully  as  large,  should  be  u^ed.  Tf  such  is  re- 
solved on,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  beat  the  nails  pretty  well  in  an 
old  saucepan,  and  then  pour  them  into  a  vessel  of  oil,  allow 
them  to  remain  for  an  hour,  and  then  drain  the  oil  from  them 
by  a  sieve.  Thus  done  they  will  not  rust  for  many  years— a 
matter  of  importance  if  the  wall  is  to  be  kept  nice  and  in  good 
order.  Iron  studs  a  little  larger  than  naib,  with  open  holes  at 
the  ends  would  be  more  handy  but  more  exppnsiro. 

Wliere  tlie  old  mode  is  resorted,  we  would  still  prefer  ^op^ 
yam,  tar  string,  or  willows  for  the  big  branches,  and  ahred* 
only  for  the  smaller  twigs,  and  these  as  small  and  dull  coloured 
as  passible.  'J  he  pack-thread  willow  is  the  best,  and  when  small 
ones  in  quantity  cannot  be  obtained,  from  the  willows  growing 
too  strong  for  that  purpose,  a  part  of  the  shoots  may  be  topped 
in  spnng,  which  will  cause  two  or  three  shoots  to  come  instead 
of  one.  In  tying,  the  willow  is  first  twisted  round  the  nail,  then 
brought  round  the  shoots,  and  twisted  with  a  nmnin?  knot,  the 
strain  keeps  it  fast  enough.  Men  used  to  it  will  do  the  worku 
quickly  as  with  rope-yarn  or  more  so. — R.  Fish. 


MUSHROOM   CUIiTUBE. 

YouB  correspondent,  "  AgawqusV'  .method  of  growing 
Mufihrooms  in  boxes,  is  a  plan  that  suits  me  exaotly.  Coo- 
sequent  on  my  beds  being  every  winter  torn  up  by  inioe,  I  am 
having  two  boxes  made,  and  ^noy  X  can  have  them  oavered 
with  a  wooden-lid  without  ii\iury  to  the  wop,  but  cannot  have 
horse-droppings  from  gathecers  to  prevent  too  rapid  fermenU- 
tion.  Bo  you  tliiuk  a  mixture  of  oowdung  will  have  the  asDe 
effect 418  a  substitute? — Axpha.. 

[At  this  season  it  will  be  better  to  employ  horse-droppings  from 
the  stable  without  any  mixture  of  oowdung,  as  it  would,  probaUy, 
check  fermentation  too  much.  There  is  no  necessity  for  howe 
droppings  from  the  road  unless  very  oonrenient,  those  from  the 
stable  when  unmixed  only  require  a  little  more  time  to  rednse 
the  violent  heat.  Cowdung  has  not  been  tried,  and,  tiierefa*, 
cannot  be  recommen<lod.  Small-meshed  wire  coverings  for  ^ 
boxes  would  be  better  than  wood,  admitting  some  air  aod  hgfaiti 
and,  probably,  the  Mushrooms  would  be  of  a  higher  flavour.] 


A  PEAR  TREE  PARTLY  ENCLOSED  IN  A5 
ORCHARD-HOUSE— SECOND  CROP  OF  FIGS. 
If,  in  focmii)g  a  lean-to  orchard-house,  a  Winter  Nelis  Psar 
(with  an  eastern  aspect)  of  ten  years'  standing  be  partially 
included  with  its  stem,  should  the  enclosed  branches  be 
encouraged  ? 

Should  a  second  crop  of  Figs  (three  parts  formed)  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  tree,  which  latter  is  placed  in  a  house  provided 
with  boiler  and  water-pipes,  but  only  heated  to  keop  off  the 
.effects   of  iroat  jCrom  plants   and   flowers  ?  —  A  SuBSCiCWBBj 

[If  the  Winter  Jfolis  ifi  well  supplied  with  fruit-buds  it  •«ffl 
be  oncou»:ag«jd  to  set  .H;eU  ;  .but  unless  you  can  give  plenty  of  air 
,tUe  tlavQur.of  t;he  fruit  wUl  not  be  so  good  as  if  more  exposed. 

Did  you  give  more  heat  to  your  Figs  they  would  not  ripsn  for 
six  weiikf,  and  then  be  .fiavourless.  With  the  heat  jou  spesk  of 
they  wi  1  most  likoly  di<op  ere  long.  Better  take  tliem  off  «t 
.once.  Cut  them,  do  u^  pull  them.  If  any  about  the  sise  of 
i^eas,  let  these  jrjt^ain.] 


FAIRRIE'S   QUEEN  FINE  APPLE. 

In  your  Journ>il  of  October  29th  I  see  that  Mr.  Appl^i  w 
writing  on  the  "  Culture  of  the  Pine  Apple,"  in  dcpcribing  the 
variutie',  stated  "  Fairrie's  Queen,  I  first  saw  this  fine  variety 
at  A.  Fairrie's,  Esq.,  Aighburth,  near  Liverpool,  in  who?e  pinery 
it  fruiterl,  I  beiicve,  for  the  first  time  in  England."  Now,  I  am 
anxious  to  know  on  what  authority  this  Pine  has  obtained  the 
name  of  Fairrie's  Queen. 

The  Pine  in  question  was  raised  at  Hurst  House,  near  li^W- 
pool,  by  Mr.  Burden,  the  gardener  at  that  place,  and  the  ftwC 
purchased  by  Mr.  Fairide  mr  a  good  round  smn. 
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It  has  been  before  the  public  under  the  name  of  "  Hurst 
House  Seedling,"  and  is  sold  as  such. 

It  is  a  parftioularly  dwarf  variety,  of  good  flayour  in  summer, 
but  nothing  in  ^nt<»r.  Many  who  have  purchased  it  complain 
of  its  being  Slow  to  fruit ;  but,  as  I  saw  plenty  of  fruit  at  Aig- 
burth,  there  may  be  some  peculiarity  of  treatment  required. 

The  giving  new  names  to  plants  already  named  and  known 
nkay  be  of  use  to  niurseiymen  and  those  interested  in  their  sale ; 
but  the  reverse  to  gardeners  and  purchasefs.  It  was  this  alone 
eatised  me  to  notice  the  subject,  as  Mr.  Appleby's  Fainrie's' 
Queen  Fine  Applio  is  the  H-ui^t  House  Seedling. — T.  Shobtt, 
Mafy  Cawtie. 


VENTILATING    A   VINERY  —  WATERING* — 
PROPAGATING  BRUSSELS   SPROUTS. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  efficient  and  at  the  same 
time  economical  way  of  ventilating  a  span-roofed  vinery,  27  feet 
by  14  feet,  ^hicb,  being  enclosed  on  every  side  by  seven-feet- 
wide  lean-to's  from  the  eaves,  must  have  air  given  in  the  roof? 

The  mode  recommended  by  you  of  swinging  every  alternate 
pasie  seems  frauglit  with  considerable  difficulty  and  expense ; 
and  moreover,  the  uppermost  pane  of  glass  by  the  roof-tree  is 
not  20  inches  by  15  inches  deep  as  the  rest  of  the  roof,  but  only 
20  inches  by  10  inches  deep,  occasionally  two  slips  of  5  inches 
(so  glazed  for  economy's  sake  to  avoid  waste).  Under  these 
cirottmstances,  afrer  conference  with  my  glacier  and  joiner,  I 
ORimot  but  think  some  other  plan  might  answer  as  well  or 
better. 

One  plan  would  be  to  have  sash-frames  made  61^  or  41 
ibehes  by  25  inches,  to  be  glared  with  the  two  panes  at  the 
apex,  and  hinged  to  the  roof-ti^ee,  and  shut  and  opened  by  a  flat 
iron  bar  pierced  with  holes  fitting  on  a  stud  in  one  of  the  sash- 
bars,  or  in  a  piece  of  wood  fixed  across  and  between  the  sash- 
bars  to  receive  the  frame.  If  this  seems  to  you  a  likely  plan, 
please  advise  me  a«  to  the  length — three  sash-bars  or  two,  and 
as  to  the  number  which  would  suffice.  I  only  suggest  this  plan, 
because  it  seems  to  me  likely  to  be  cheaper  than  pivoting  a 
square  here  and  there,  and  because  I  cannot  see  how  to  turn  the 
vniier  by  that  method,  though  I  have  tried  my  beet  to  under- 
•tend  Mr.  Fish's  directions.  Vol.  XX III.,  page  347. 

Another  plan  that  has  occurred  to  me  is  to  make  some  of  the 
large  panes  at  the  eaves,  or  any  other  part  of  the  roof,  slide  by^ 
fiutenmg  a  slip  of  wood  under  them  along  the  sash-bar,  and 
nurrounding  the  square  with  tin,  to  the  centre  of  which  a  string 
or  wire  might  be  attached  and  pass  through  an  eye,  so  that  one 
might  pull  the  pane  up  easily.  This  seems  to  me  likely  to  be 
the  cheapest  plan  as  far  as  first  cost  goes,  and  also  the  simplest 
if  it  will  work.  A»  I  have  not  the  advantage  of  experienced 
neighbours  or  workmen,  I  should  be  exceedingly  obliged  if  you 
would  kindly  give  me  your  adrice  when  convenient. 

Two  years'  experience  in  orchard'-house  culture  has  given  me 
a  suggestion  which,  for  all  I  know,  may  be  nothing  new,  but  at 
all  events  I  feel  myself  bound  to  give  it.-  Instead  of  a  syringe, 
I  find  that  a  small  forcing-pump  (fixed  or  moveable),  insert 
in  a  tank  for  collecting  the  roof  water,  with  Iiidiarubber  hose 
the  whole  length  of  the  house,  not  only  sates  labour  but  enables 
file  syringor  to  deluge  every  leaf  with  the  utmost  ease  and 
bortainty.  Of  course,  two  are  required — one  to  pump,  another 
to  direct  the  hose.  Where  tiie  work  is  done  by  gardeners  I  think 
this  simple  plan  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  saves  much  time  and 
labour  both  in  syringing  and  in  watering  pots.  I  must,  how- 
ever, warn  my  brother  amateurs  that  the  hose  is  very  detrimeutid 
to  good  dottles,  and  I  would  therefore  recommend  such  to 
Obtsan  an  apparatus  to  be  worked  by  one  alone.  What  I  would 
xeoomtaiend  and  mean  to  adopt  is  a  garden  engine  on  a  scale 
gmall  enough  to  go  among  the  fruit  trees  without  danger,  with 
a*  hose  of  about  4  fret  attached  to  it,  so  that  the  operator  can 
pump  with  one  hand  and  direct  the  stream  with  the  other. 
ouch  a  machine  could  be  made  by  a  plumber  or  tinsmith  for 
about  25^.,  and  would  save  many  an  arm-ache  and  red  spider 
too. 

Before  concludinff,  may  I  ask  whj  gardeners  habitually  sow 
Brussels  Sprouts,  when  the  plant  will  shoot  again  from  one  of 
the  bottom  buds  if  properly  managed,  and  produce  its  heads  as 
soon  as  sown  plants — a  fact  I  leamt  by  one  or  two  stalks  having 
been  left  in  a  comer  of  my  garden  this  year  ? — Ignoramus. 

[In  answer  to  your  letter,  Mr.  Fish  says  that  you  would 
need,  at  least  according  to  your  plan,  fpur  ventilators,  41  inches 


by  23  inches,  and  that  he  has  no  objection  whatever  to  any  of 
the  plans  you  propose  for  ventilating,  provided  sufficient  air  is^ 
given  ;  and  he  also  thinks,  that  S  you  cannot  open  in  the 
lean-to's  at  the  side,  as  maay  squares  ought  to  be  made  to  open 
in  the  eaves  of  the  central  house.  He  does  not,  however,  think 
that  either  plan  will  be  so  simple  as  one  he  detailed  Istely  for 
giving  air  to  a  lean-to  house  at  the  apex  of  the  roof,  and  which 
is  even  simpler  than  that  described-  at  page  347,  Yol.  XXIII. 
inasmuch  as  a  stout  screw  nail  does  all  the  work  of  the  pivot. 
Suppose,  then,  that,  every  alternate  space  is  ventilated ;  and  as 
10  inches  would  not  be  enough,  that  these  ventilators  were  20 
by  25,  or  rather  20  by  23  in  the  opening,  for  on  taking  out  the 
ten  and  .fifteen-inch  squares,  a  piece  of  wood  2  inches  bix>ad  at 
least  vrould  have  to  be  inserted  to  receife  the  upper  end  of  the 
squares  and  for  the  bottom  of  the  ventilator  to  rest  upon 
and  just  pass  over  to  throw  the  water  down  the  glass.  The 
spaoe  between  the  rebates  will  therefore  be  20  inches  by  25 
inches  deep.  The  balk  of  the  ventilator  will  therefore  be  20 
inches  wide.  The  upper  third  will  be  about  18J  inches,  to  as  to 
go  freely  between  the  rafters.  The  top  and  sides  may  be  2  inches 
wide  and  2  inches  deep,  grooved  to  receive  the  glas?.  The 
bottom  rail  should,  like  the  front  rail  of  a  common  sash,  be 
2  inches  wide  and  1  inch  thick,  and  the  gbss  will  rest  upon 
that.  The  lower  part  of  t^e  ventilator  will  therefore  rest  on  tho 
cross-piece  placed  to  receive  the  third  pane  from  the  top,  and 
will  go  between  the  rebates  and  rest  on  the  rafter  at  the  sides. 
The  upper  part  of  the  ventilator  will  go  betiieen  the  rafters,  and- 
be  fastened  to  them  with  two  screws  firm  in  the  rafters  but 
loose  in  the  ventilators,  so  as  to  mo^e  essily  as  on  pivots.  A 
string  fastened  to  a  hook  or  ring  in  the  centre  of  the  top  pulls 
the  upper  part  of  t^e  ventilator  downwards,  and  causes  thfr 
lower  part  to  rise  upwards,  and  thus  the  air  is  given  at  the  ver^ 
apex  as  well  as  further  down,  and  the  stream  of  air  is  divided. 
These  strings  or  stout  pieces  of  wire  may  be  fixed  to  a  rod,  and 
alTthe  ventilators  moved  at  once  if  deemed  advisable.  When- 
ever the  strain  is  taken  off*  the  string  the  ventilators  will  shut  of 
themselves  by  the  weight  of  the  lower  part,  only  they  should  Hot 
be  allowed  to  come  down  with  a  crash.  A  pin  to  fasten  the 
string  to  is  all  that  is  needed.  Where  great  nicety  is  required 
a  Httle  rain  may  como  in  where  the  ventilator  joins  the  ridge- 
board.  If  there  is*  lead  there,  it  could  be  turned  up  at  the  edge, 
so  as  te  throw  the  water  on  the  next  row  of  glass  where  there  is 
no  ventilator.  If  there  is  no  lead,  two  small  fillets  of  wood 
placed  over  the  openings,  will  throw  the  few  drops  past  in  a 
similar  manner.  Then  for  the  part  of  the  ventilator  that  goes 
inwards,  a  strip  of  zinc  niay  be  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
rafters  to  overhang  these  upper  eight  inches  of  ventilator ;  and 
if  great  nicety  were  required,  a  strip  of  zinc  ai^  inch  wide  mifi;ht 
overhang  the  lower  end  of  the  ventilator  16  inches  deep  that 
stands  above  the  rebate.  Place  two  strips  of  wood  to  represent 
rafters,  make  a  ventilator  on  the  same  principle,  and  try  it  befoi^ 
adopting  it  j  but  by  all  means  try  any  other  plan  you  consider 
better.  There  is  one  thing  in  which  your  sash  Mnged  at  the 
back  and  opening  outwards  will  be  an  improvement — and  t^at 
is,  you  can  more  easily  cover  the  opening  to  keep  out  flies, 
wasps,  &c. ;  but  we-Ukeair  in  such  circumstances  to  come  in 
and  go  out  at  the  highest  point.  We  do  not  think  th«^  in 
economy  of  air-giving  it  woiUd  excel. 

In  a  span-roofed  house  no  plan  is  better  than  having  a  double 
ridge  and  the  openings  for  air  between  them.  But  for  ftie  look  of 
the  thing,  we  would  advise  our  cott-espondent,  if  he  objected  to 
all  these  modes,  to  take  out  his  ten  inches  of  glass  and  have  a 
wooden  ventilator  of  ihat  wid^h  all  the  way,  say  in  three  divisions, 
whi(^  could  be  raised  easily  by  a  pulley  against  the  back  walL 

As  for  the  pumping  and  syringing,  it  ir  all  very  Well  for 
amateurs  :  what  about  the  poor  ganleners'  clothes  ?  Small 
moveable  engines  are  common  enough,  and  are  very  useful  in 
many  cases,  but  no  twisting  and  bending  of  hose  will  ever  get 
about  a  plant  like  the  flexible  arms  of  a  good  workman  with 
a  good  common  syringe.  We  do  not  discourage  any  of  these 
nicknacks — they  encourage  ta'ade,  and  amateurs  can  do  the  work 
often  in  a  moie  cleanly  way  with  them,  just  as  a  lady  maj  pick 
up  weeds  nicely  with  a  pair  of  gloves  on,  though  we  should  con- 
sider a  garden  boy  with  gloves  on  for  such  a  purpose  not  worth 
his  salt,  let  alone  the  beef  and  greens.  In  most  cases,  for  general 
purposes  the  simpler  the  tools  are  the  better  and  more  efficiently 
the  work  will  be  done.  A  general  brought  us  one  day  from 
one  part  of  the  garden  to  the  other  extremity,  to  show  us  how 
waterbarrows  on  a  frame  and  wheels  could  be  greatly  improved, 
and  that  was  by  havipg  a  brass  tap  fixed  near  the  bottom  so  as 
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to  fill  the  pots  from  it.  Now  this  plan  would  suit  a  lady  or  a 
gentleman  nicely,  and  would  save  fine  polished  boots  from  being 
tarnished ;  but  as  the  barrel  was  hung  on  pivots,  and  could 
easily  be  bent  to  a  side  after  the  first  paUful  or  two  were  dipped 
out  of  it,  W9  should  expect  the  barrel  to  be  about  emptied  whilst 
the  man'  stood  for  a  pail  to  be  filled  from  the  nice  tap.  If  a 
natural  force  can  be  applied  there  would  be  much  use  in  such 
hose,  not  only  for  particular  but  for  general  purposes ;  but  in 
the  case  supposed  we  fear  it  smacks  too  much  oi  the  improvement 
in  waterbarrows. 

Gtirdeners  habitually  sow  Brussels  Sprouts,  because,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  the  best  plan  ;  not  only  will  the  roots  grow  as  you 
state,  but  the  side  shoots  will  also  grow  if  firmly  inserted  in  the 
ground  j  and  though  many  6f  these  will  throw  bloom,  yet,  if 
persereringly  nipped  off,  a  good  plant  will  ultimately  be  ob- 
tained. We  have  grown  quarters  of  Cabbage  in  the  same  way, 
but  we  found  no  benefit  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  though  it  is 
interesting  for  keeping  a  good  sort.  We  have  now  some  strong 
plants  of  Scotch  Cabbaging  Borecole  or  Kale  that  have  thus 
been  propagated  for  three  years.  At  first  we  did  it  in  case  we  could 
not  get  the  sorts,  stripping  off  shoots  in  April,  and  plant- 
ing them  like  young  plants,  but  we  do  not  see  that  they  are  any 
better  than  young  plants,  though  they  certainly  save  seed,  and 
the  bother  of  slugs  eating  them  when  joung ;  but  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  an  even  crop,  as  tome  side  shoots 
are  more  liable  to  throw  up  flower-stalks  than  others.  We  may 
mention  in  conclusion  that  the  above  Borecole  is  longer  ih 
seeding  in  spring  than  any  other  green  we  know.  These  things 
are  nothing  strange  to  gardeners,  but  we  feel  sure  many  amateurs 
and  cottagers  will  be  obliged  to  our  correspondent  for  directing 
attention  to  them.  Scarlet  Runner  roots  if  saved  in  sand',  like 
Dahlias,  will  grow  for  a  number  of  years  j  but  then  they  do  not 
do  better  than  seedlings.] 


SCAEING- BIBBS  FBOM  GOOSEBERBY 
BUSHES. 

Bbcbntlt  in  Thb  Jofbkal  op  Hobticultitri  I  observed 
that  a  correspondent  complains  of  the  destructive  ravages  of 
birds  on  his  Gooseberry  bushes,  and  has  hitherto  tried  a  variety 
of  expedients  without  being  successful  in  putting  a  stop  to  their 
depr^ations.  Here  we  are  terribly  annoyed  by  these  feathered 
imps  attacking  not  only  Gooseberries  and  Black  Currants,  bat 
also  May  Duke  Cherries.  The  former,  however,  they  seem  to 
be  specially  fond  of.  But  all  that  we  have  to  do,  as  fir  ai 
Gooseberries  and  Black  Currants  are  concerned,  is  to  cany  a 
number  of  white  cotton  threads,  from  point  to  point,  of  the 
young  shoots,  all  over  the  bush,  forming  a  sort  of  net  work. 
Ihis  at  once  puts  a  stop  to  further  mischief.  But  however 
efficient  this  simple  remedy  may  prove,  in  some  instances,  it 
utterly  fails  in  others.  In  cases  of  failure  with  cotton  thread,  I 
have  used  red  Berlin  wool  with  good  effect ;  indeed,  it  is  the 
only  preventive  I  have  any  real  faith  in,  put  on  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  cotton  thread,  only  with  the  addition  of  a  fev 
white  or  light-coloured  feathers  tied  loosely  on  the  cross  threads. 
I  have  known  this  succeed  in  scaring  them  away  when  everything 
else  tried  had  failed. 

There  is  another  substance  I  have  made  use  of,  and  frequently 
frith  good  results,  powdered  hellebore  1  lb.,  to  four  gallons  of 
water  (coli),  well  stirred  and  sprinkled  over  the  bush  by  meaos 
of  a  dusting-brush.  We  use  it  for  the  destruction  of  catwpillsrf, 
and  on  one  occasion  I  sprinkled  a  quantity  of  it  over  one  or  t»o 
bushes,  and  noted  the  result,  when  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the  hellebore  was  distasteful,  as  these  bushes  in  future  remained 
untouched.  The  wor^t  of  this  remedy  is,  that  heavy  rains  wash 
it  off  and  leave  them  again  exposed. 

If  your  correspondent  "D,"  has  not  already  tried  either  of 
the  above,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  make  the  experiment.^ 
J.  D.,  Lancashire. 


NEW  AND  BABE  PLANTS. 
Hon  lACTNOSA  var,  pallipifloba  {Pah'flotDered  Furrowed 

Hoy  a). 
.  Nat.  Ord.,  Asclepiadese.    Xinit.,  Pentandria  Digynia.    This 
has  also  been  called  an  Otostemma.    Flowers  greenish-white, 
and  inconspicuous.   Native  of  Java. — {Botanical  Mag,^  t,  527^.) 

Mftisia  uecubbens  (Decurrent-Ieaved  Mutisia). 
Nat.  Ord.f  Compositse,  Mutisiese.  Xtnn.,  Syngenosia  super- 
flua.  It  has  also  been  described  as  M.  heliantha.  A  splendid 
species  of  this  scanden't,  cirrhose-leaved  genus.  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Son  flowered  it  in  July  of  the  present  year.  "  It  endured 
the  last  severe  winter  unharmed  in  the  open  air  at  Exeter,  with- 
out a  shelter.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Andes  of  Chilian.  The 
fruticose  plants  of  the  high  and  dry  Andes  of  Chili,  are  difficult 
of  cultivation,  it  is  feared,  and  require  very  peculiar  treatment." 
—(Ibid.,  t.  5273.) 

Salvia  cacallefoua  (Caealia-leaved  Sage). 

Nat.  Ord.,  Labiates.    Linn.,  Diandria  Monegynia.     Nearly 

related  to  8.  pafene.    Native  of  Chiapas,  Mexico,  growing  in 

Pine  forests,  and  probably  hardy.    Flowers  deep  blue. — (Ihid.^ 

^.5274.)  V  \        ^ 

GONATANTHFS  SAUMBNTOSUfl  (Sartnentose  Gonaianthus), 
Nat.  Ord.,  Aroidese,      Linn.,   Monoecia  Polyandria.      Also 
called  Caladium  sarmentosum.    The  generic  name  alludes  to  the 
geniculate  character  of  the  spathe,  and  the  specific  name  to  its 
throwing  out  stolones.      Native  of  the  Khasia  and  Himalaya 
Mountains.      Flowered  in  the  Kew  stove  in  May.      Spathe 
tawny  yellow,  and  sometimes  a  foot  long.— (JWcf.,  t.  6275.) 
iMPATiTOrfl  PLACCIDA  {Soft-Uaved  BaUam). 
Nat.  Ord.,  Balsamineae.    Linn.,  Pentandria  Monogynia.     It 
has  also  had  applied  the  specific  names  oi pulcherrima,  latifolia, 
and  lucida.     "  A  lovely  species  of  a  lovely  genus."     Native  of 
Ceylon  mountains,  at  elevations  of  from  4000  to  6000  feet. 
Flowers  purplish-lilac. — {Ibid.,  t.  5276.) 

Sfisakthto  cebkta  {Drooping-flowered  Spiranihes). 
Nat.  Ord.,  Orchideee.     Linn.,  Gynandria  Monandria.    It  has 
been  included  in  the  genera  Ophrys  and  Neottia,  but  with  the 
same  specific  name.     It  is  really  a  native  of  Ireland.     It  was  ' 
discovered  in  1810,  near  Castletown,  opposite  to  Bear  Haven,  I 
on  the  north  side  of  Bantry  Bay,  Cork,  and  is  still  to  be  found  I 
there.— (iWd., /.  5277.)     "'•'''  I 


WOBK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

EITCHBH   OABDBir.         / 

Kybey  Opportunity  of  favourable  weather  should  be  made 
available  in  carrying  out  whatever  diggins,  trenching,  and  draio' 
ing  have  been  marked  out  for  completion  during  the  winter 
months.  Brunseh  Sprouts,  when  the  head  is  out  the  dead  leaves 
to  be  removed,  but  none  of  the  green  ones,  as  they  proteet  tk 
young  side  sprouts.  The  same  treatment  is  applicable  to  Sootdi 
Kale,  and  other  winter  greens.  Cabbage,  when  a  favourabb 
opportunity  occurs  take  advantage  of  it  to  earth  up  the  aulnrnn 
plantation  ;  it  not  only  invigorates  but  prevents  them  from 
being  loosened  by  the  wind.  Cauliflowers,  nRver  neglect  giring 
air  to  those  under  hand-glasses  and  in  frames  daily,  unless 
during  severe  frost ;  if  the  plants  are  now  drawn  by  an  insuf- 
ficiency of  air  they  will  be  liable  to  button  off.  Endive,  any 
that  may  have  been  planted  in  frames  should  have  air  firedy 
admitted,  to  prevent  its  rotting.  Mushrooms,  the  beds  out  of 
doors  to  have  a  thick  covering  of  straw,  over  which  to  be  placed 
mats,  to  protect  them  from  wet  and  frost ;  when  the  straw  is 
wet  it  should  be  replaced  by  dry.  Parsley ^  as  it  is  indispens- 
able for  the  kitchen  frames  should  be  placed  over  a  portion  to 
protect  it  from  frost,  some  roots  should  also  be  potted,  and 
placed  in  some  house,  pit,  or  frame,  where  it  will  be  protected 
from  frost,  and  when  wanted  to  be  placed  in  a  house  wbcie 
forcing  is  going  on.  Potatoes,  the  land  intended  for  their 
culture  to  be  rough  dug,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  tk 
weather  as  much  as  possible ;  and  manure,  if  employed  at  aDt 
to  be  sparingly  applied.  Badishes,  as  soon  as  they  come  up  lu 
the  frames  give  air  at  every  favourable  opportunity,  to  prerent 
drawing.  Strawberries,  if  not  alrestdy  done,  to  be  dressed  with 
short  rich  manure ;  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  dig  between  th< 
rows,  the  manure  can  remain  on  the  surface  until  the  springt 
when  it  can  be  slightly  pricked  in  with  the  fork. 

PLOWEB   GABDBN. 

Deciduous  shrubs  may  now  be  pruned  whenever  there  is  time, 
except  during  severe  frost.  Many  of  the  large-growing  sorts  will 
require  going  over  to  reduce  straggling  shoots  to  proper  limitej 
and  to  thin  out  where  too  thick,  rrune  Cytieuses,  Spir»M» 
Deutzias,  and  other  such  low  growing  shrubs,  if  a  good  show 
of  flowers  and  uniformly-shaped  bushes  are  required.  "Where 
walks  are  in  good  condition,  but  have  weeds  still  making  their 
appearance  on  the  surface,  recourse  ■bould  be  had  to  hand. 
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picliing,  as  the  ubs  of  th&  hoe  and  rake  shouM  be  BTOjdod  at 
this  seitson  of  tlic  year  »f>  mndi  ss  pof  liblt^.  Those'  wAlka  which 
•re  overrun  with  Starwort,  JjivcrwoTt,  and  the  varioufl  MoBsea 
had  better  be?  ^ng  orer  wilh  I  be  apade,  r  hereby  coneigning  tha 
whole  to  oblirion,  ftnd  pre«cpting  a  new  flurfoc!B  to  I  ho  eye, 
which,  wh^n  roH(*d  rfo^n  smMh  and  level  nfter  t^^'  ^^^■'■'^^^^'"Ti 
of  digging  is  finished,  will  maintain  a  neat  and  clean  appearance 
for  fome  months  to  come.  Take  advantage  of  wet  days  to  clean 
out  flower  and  other  seeds  from  their  stalks,  and  to  tie  them 
neatly  into  packets,  correctly  naming  each  sort ;  also  to  make 
and  write  labels,  to  prepare  sticks,  and  to  tie  them  into  bandies, 
arid  to  stow  them  away  in  a  dry  place  until  they  are  wanted. 

PRUIT  GARDEN. 
Continue  to  prune  and  nail  wall  trees  j  but  in  no  case  should 
old  shreds  be  used  without  boiling,  as  they  generally  contain 
innumerable  eggs  of  insects.  It  is  also  an  excellent  plan  to 
wash  wall  trees  with  hot  water  from  a  garden  engine ;  it  should 
be  boiling  when  put  into  the  engine. 

8T0YB. 
Continue  former  directions,  hardening  growths,  and  endea- 
Touring  to  promote  a  quiet  atmosphere,  rather  dry.    Keep  down 
all  unnatural  night  heat. 

GBBBNHOVSE  AND  CONSBBYATOBT. 
Fires  will  be  required  here  occasionally  in  dull  weather,  to  be 
lighted  in  the  morning  in  order  that  the  houses  may  be  thrown 
open  during  the  day  to  promote  a  free  circulation  of  air.  This 
will  dry  up  damp,  and  iielp  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  healthy 
state.  As  a  damp  stagnant  air  is  the  principal  cause  of  mildew 
amongst  the  more  dehcate  kinds  of  Heaths  and  other  hard- 
wooded  plants,  it  is  adrisable  to  pre  them  as  much  air  as 
possible  at  all  farourable  opportunities.  Stir  the  surface  soil  of 
the  pots,  to  remove  moss  as  well  as  to  promote  a  free  evapora- 
tion from  the  surface.  Seedling  Cinerarias  and  herbaceous 
Calceolarias  to  hare  a  shift  if  requisite ;  if  the  plants  are  strong 
they  may  be  transferred  at  once  to  their  blooming-pots.  Par- 
ticular care  is  now  necessary  to  keep  the  oonserratory  dry; 
water  to  be  applied  carefully  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  and 
every  drip  or  water  on  the  floor  to  be  mopped  up.  Everything 
in  the  way  of  decaying  blossoms,  leaves,  ic.^  should  be  at  once 

.  remored ;  for  if  such  things  are  allowed  to  remain  they  assist  in 
producing  mildew,  dampness,  and  decomposition.  The  winter- 
flowering  Correas,  Epacrises,  Acacias,  Polygalas,  Pimeleas,  &c., 
will  now  be^in  to  make  a  charming  addition  to  the  other 
inmates  of  the  conservatory.     Take  care  to  give  attention  to 

judicious  watering,  more  especially  to  the  Epacris ;  it  will  not 
do  to  trust  this  process  to  inexperienced  or  careless  hands. 
The  bulbs  of  various  Japan  Lilies  to  be  shaken  out  and  repotted 
in  a  good  fibrous  loam  with  a  portion  of  coarse  sharp  sand,  and 
a  pretty  liberal  supply  of  charcoal  intermixed,  good  drainage, 
and  a  portion  of  rubbly  charcoal  to  be  laid  over  the  drainage, 
the  bulbs  just  require  to  be  covered,  while  the  pots  in  the  first 
place  should  only  be  two-thirds  filled ;  for,  as  they  put  forth 
abundance  of  roots  for  2  inches  or  3  inches  up  the  stem,  they 
may  be  considerably  assisted  by  earthing  up  in  spring  with  the 
same  material.  Let  all  bulbs  arousing  from  their  dormant 
state — such  as  the  Amaryllis  tribe,  the  Laohenalia,  Oxalis,  with 
others — have  very  moderate  supplies  of  water  until  the  leaves 
are  somewhat  expanded. 

FORCING-PIT. 

The  Hyacinths  and  Narcissi  potted  in  September  or  the  early 
part  of  October  may  now  be  exammed,  and  introduced  succes- 
sively in  small  quantities  to  this  pit  when  their  buds  are  2  inches 
long,  to  be  plunged  overhead  at  the  front  or  darkest  part  of  the 
pit,  covering  them  4  inches  in  the  old  tan.  Shrubs,  if  in  proper 
condition  for  forcing,  may  be  introduced  immediately — such  as 
Azaleas,  Bhododendrons,  Roses  of  sorts,  Persian  Lilacs,  Sweet 
Briar,  &c.  W.  Kbanb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

ICB-HOVSE. 

Frost  on,  the  16lh,  a  fall  of  snow  on  the  17th,  which  saved 
vegetables  much ;  and  a  keen  frost  on  the  18th  and  19th,  fol- 
lowed by  a  thaw  on  the  20th  have  regulated  most  of  our  opera- 
tions. Cold  pits  shut  up  and  covered  on  the  16th  remained 
covered  until  the  20th,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  openings 
here  and  there.    We  hardly  expected  the  frost  to  continue ;  but 


if  it  ihouM  have  lasted  a  week  or  more  we  were  un willing  to 
diattirb  the  covering  of  snow,  which  Nature  had  ghon  m  as  ihe 
beat  of  ail  protection ;  but  when  the  enn  suceveded  in  uielling 
thai,  there  wns  no  reii?OTi  why  the  covnrTnj^  shoiifrl  not  be  rt?Tnovipd- 
We  would  hare  been  fit  thi**  iae- well-filling,  but  t)iat  wotihi  Imve 
iutc^rfprcd  with  a  sliooting  party  ;  atid,  therefor?,  we  niiiat  wait 
for  the  next  chance.  In  filling  the  ice-house  we  have  used  no 
straw  for  years,  and  it  keeps  all  the  better  for  the  want  of  it.     I 


know 
top, 


)W  from  trials,  however,  that  a  covering  of  dry  straw  on  the 
.^^j,  and  a  circulation  of  air  over  it  would  keep  it  better  8ti?l. 
-As  it  is,  our  house  would  generally  last  two  years  if  we  should 
happen  to  miss  one  season.  Other  people  like  myself  may  have 
had  some  misty  views  on  this  subject;  but  to  Mr.  Beaton  the 
lovers  of  cool  luxuries  are  indebted  for  a  clear  definite  philo- 
sophical statement  of  the  best  mode  of  preserving  ice  under 
difierent  circumstances  j  and  it  is  not  the  most  generous  thing 
in  the  world,  to  bring  back  a  portion  of  his  ideas  across  the 
Atlantic  as  some  grand  new  discovery  from  our  Yankee  friends. 
Our  late  friend  Mr.  Errineton  wouM  have  said  that  was 
"  screeching  with  his  whistle.'^ 

KITCHBN  GABDEN. 
The  chief  thing  here  was  making  Celery  all  snug  and  safe, 
which  the  snow  managed  very  nicely.  A  nice  lot  of  white-hearted 
Cabbage  we  would  have  whipped  into  a  shed,  and  aet  them 
then  at  their  leisure,  but  the  snow  saved  us  the  trouble. 
Savoys  are  more  forward  than  usual  this  season ;  and,  if  the 
weather  should  again  threaten  to  be  severe,  we  will  do  the  same 
with  them,  so  that  a  little  litter  may  be  throvm  over  them. 
We  have  found  there  is  little  necessity  in  such  circumstances 
for  taking  the  plant  up  by  the  roots ;  if  cut  over  by  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  the  stem  uiserted  in  earth,  it  will  absorb 
enough  of  moisture  to  keep  the  head  fresh.  The  same  will 
apply  to  Cauliflower  and  Broccoli  when  come  to  fully  half  their 
size.  Looked  after  young  Lettuces,  housed  more  Endive,  and 
boxed  and  potted  more  Parsley  in  case  there  should  be  a  con- 
tinued frost,  as  Parsley  is  a  herb  that  must  be  had  every  day. 
Cleared  away  the  rest  of  the  Peas,  Scarlet  Eunners,  and  laid 
down  Broccoli  a  Uttle,  commencing  at  the  north  side  of  the 
rows,  taking  out  a  spadeful  or  two  of  earth— say  6  inches  or 
9  inches  from  the  plant,  pressing  the  plant  dovm  into  the  sloping 
opening,  and  then  covering  the  stems  to  keep  them  down  with 
earth  removed  from  the  next  plants  in  the  rows. 

PBUIT  GABDEN. 
Pruned  a  little  out  of  doors.  Found  that  the  leaves  had  not 
dropped  from  the  Apricots,  and  left  them  alone  in  order  that 
the  first  frost  would  not  be  so  much  felt  by  the  buds.  The 
wind  will  now  sweep  them  off  without  our  help.  Covered  up 
Strawberries  that  were  in  pots  with  hay  and  straw.  Fruit  trees 
and  Rhododendrons  in  pots,  mulched  all  over  with  litter  to  pre- 
vent the  frost  getting  at  the  roots.  Bemoved  the  leaves  getting 
yellow  from  the  late  vinery,  so  as  to  keep  the  house  sweet.  Gave 
fire  early  with  plenty  of  air,  when  mild,  to  keap  the  atmosphere 
dry.  Roof  too  flat  lor  this  season,  so  that  the  condensed  mois- 
ture will  drop  at  timea  in  spite  of  us.  A  steep  roof  is  the  roof 
for  keeping  Grapes  late,  as  the  water  runs  down  the  glaps.  With- 
out that  the  sasn-bars  ought  to  be  made  with  grooves  below  them 
to  catch  the  condensed  water  from  the  glass,  as  it  seldom  drops 
from  the  glass,  but  finds  its  way  to  the  sash-bars.  When  forcing 
of  any  kind  begms,  the  great  thing  is  to  start  gradually. 

OBNAMRNTAL  GARDBNING. 
In  the  stove  placed  all  plants  that  were  showing  flower,  or 
that  wanted  more  heat  at  the  warmest  end,  and  kept  those  in- 
tended for  spring  and  summer  blooming  much  cooler  and  drier  j 
as  for  these  purposes,  in  many  cases,  we  wish  to  keep  the  plants 
in  health,  rather  than  to  grow  them,  and  this  requires  less  fuel 
than  if  the  house  was  kept  at  a  high  temperature.  The  tem- 
perature at  the  hoftest  end  will  average  60^* ;  the  coolest  end 
from  50*  to  55^  as  opportunity  offers ;  the  plants  needing  it  will 
be  top-dressed  or  fresh  potted,  as  there  is  so  much  ehe  to  do  in 
spring.  Many  stove  plants,  as  Gardenias,  thrive  all  the  better 
of  this  cool  treatment  in  winter,  and  they  are  less  liahlo  to 
insects  than  when  kept  warmer.  The  same  rule  opphes  to 
Ixoras  at  this  season,  though  they  should  not  be  below  55  j  a 
sort  of  rest  at  that  temperature,  and  kept  rather  dry,  will  cause 
them  to  thrive  aU  the  better  when  removed  gradually  to  o  sweet 
growing  moist  temperature  of  70*  to  76*  in  February  and  March, 
and  at  that  time  both  Gkirdenias  and  Ixoras  delight  in  a  little 
sweet  bottom  heat,  such  as  sweet  tan  would  give  them.    Those 
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•who  wish  to  have  their  oonservatoriea  gay  at  Christmas  shoiild 
now  be  movixig  some  well-rooted  bulb»  into  a  hotbed  or  pit,  so 
as  to  bring  them  early  and  well  ihto  bloom ;  bottom  heat  of 
such  a  pit  from  75''  to  80°,  top  heat  from  60*  to  65'',  with  air  to 
keep  sweet,  and  more  when  the  sun  shines^. 

GBEENHOUSE. 

Chrysanthemums  will  be  the  better  for  manure  waterings,  and 
so  will  Cinerarias  and  Chinese  Primrose*,  especially  if  the  latter 
are  in  smalUsh  pots,  and  at  this  early  period  they  will  bloom 
better  if  the  pots  are  not  too  large.  Camellias  may  also  require 
a  little  thinning  of  their  buds ;  and  Ericas  and  Kpacrises  should 
stand  by  themselyes,  so  that  the  former  'at'  least  may  receive 
more  air  than  is  given  to  the  bulk  of  the  house.  In  watering  at 
this^  season  care  should  be  taken  not  to  spill  water  about,  fdr 
careless  waterers  will  make  as  much  slopping  as  they  would  do  in 
summer,  when  ^e  more  moisture  about  the  stages  and  floor,  the 
better  it  would  be  in  fine  weather.  Now,  every  plant  should  be 
examined  separately,  and  receive  what  it  needs  and  no  more,  for 
all  that  runs  over  and  is  spilled  on  the  floor,  or  shelves,  will  rise 
by  evaporation,  and  be  condenBed  against  the  roof,  and  in  frosty 
weather  when  there  is  heat  enough  to  melt  it,  it  will  ftdL  over 
the  plants  like  a  cold  sleety  shower.  When  watei^  the  water 
should  not  be  lower  than  50°,  the  plant  should  have  enough  to 
moisten  all  the  roots,  and  receive  no  more  until  it  watats  it^ 
Kinging  the  pots  with  the  knuckles  will  soon  tell  if  the  soil  is- 
dry  or  not,  as  a  dull  sound  will  be  emitted  if  the  soil  is  wet,  and 
a  sharp  sound  if  dry.  Extra  moisture  at  this  season,  however, 
present  in  the  house,  just  speaks  of  extra  attention  necessary, 
extra  firing,  and,  after  all,  extra  likelihood  of  disappointment. 
The  frost  stopped  us  in  clearing  up  the  pleasure  grounds ;  but 
the  snow  with  its  white  mantle  hid  all  defects,  now  wb  ate 
at  it  again,  getting  the  beds  and  borders  clieored,  though  the 
leaves  are  not  all  down  yet,  and,  therefore,  we  sltall  have  more 
work  in  store.  Those  left  seem  battered  and  fixed  on,  which  is 
oft^  the  case  when  the  frost  comes  severe  at  first.  That  is  not 
the  worst  of  it :  what  are  gone  are  gone  indeed,  the  high  winds 
have  blown  them  I  do  not  know  how  far  ofi^— a  serious  thitag  for 
me,  not  only  a»  respects  those  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  but  also 
those  in  the  park,  as  from  standing  high  the  neighbouring  viUieys 
after  such  winds  get  all  the  benefit  of  the  leaves,  which  I  depend 
upon  almost  entirely  for  what  little  help  I  must  have  in  getting 
artificial  heat  from  fermenting  substances.  They  collect  in 
woods,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  no  use  thinking  about  them ;  the 
worst  of  it  all  is,  that  there  is  no  use  crumbling,  for  if  I  did  I 
should  find  some  telling  joke  all  over  the  neighbourhood  about 
leaves  at  my  expense.  It  is  hard  to.  keep  down  all  spice  of 
covetousness  when  I  go  to  some  large  place  and  see  waggon- 
loads  of  leaves  lying  unraked,  and  think  what  I  could  do  with 
them  if  I  could  have  them. 

When  the  beds  are  all  cleared,  and  the  grounds  cleared  up, 
and  the  walks  switched  and  rolled,  then  the  beds  intended  for 
bulbs  may  be  nicely  prepared  for  the  purpose ;  and  if  the  bulbs 
were  placed  thickly  in  reserve-beds,  as  advised  some  time  ago, 
they  may  be  moved  any  time  when  the  weather  is  suitable  and 
the  ground  all  right  and  favourable,  and  hardly  ever  feel  the 
moving,  and  will  thrive  all  the  better  from  the  ground  being 
well  prepared  for  their  reception. — "K,  F. 


TO    CbRRCSRONDENTS. 

•#•  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  The 
Editors  of  the  **  Journal  of  Morttculture^^c,"  162,  Flttet 
Street,  London,  JS.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 
JfLCiTBAOO  CArKK8i8   (JV^.  H.  P.).-Tou  havc  It  cot-rectly  named.     In  a 

pot  It  grows  shrubby  about  2  feet  high,  but  rrained  against  a  wall,  wiU  reach 

to  the  height  of  8  or  mure  feet.    The  G  in  Gishurst  is  pronounwd  like  tho 

same  letter  in  Geese. 


MELONfi  IN  A  Pit— WiRKWOum  (TF.,  A  Constant  JRcader).—Taji  ni\\  keep 
the  heat  Innirer  than  fermenting  material.  The  Melons  will  be  best  planted 
near  the  back,  as  the  flue  is  there,  and  then  be  trained  down  within  18  inches 
o(  the  root.  Could  you  contrive  any  means  of  shuHing  in  year  flno,  leaving 
openings  for  the  heat  getting  out,  and  upright  drain-pipes  in  front  com- 
munica'ing  with  open  drain-pipes  below  your  bed,  and  communicating  with 
a  sort  of  chamber  round  the  flue  ?  This  would  give  you  a  better  cfrcnlttton 
of  heat  in  the  house.  You  would  see  lately  how  a  pit  could  be  heated  by  a 
flue  placed  in  the  ordinary  way.  Orion  is  as  good  a  new  Melon  as  you  conld 
have,  and  the  Beechwood  as  good  as  any  though  old.  Tlie  gas  water  ml^Iit 
cause  the  wirewoi-m  to  flit,  but  the  most  effectual  plan  is  to  trench  and  dijr 
well,  and  put  piect  s  of  carrot  and  turnip  sliced  all  over  th©  gnjund,  jvat 
beneath  the  surface,  and  go  round  and  examine  them  every  morning. 

Bones  fok  Masuhks  (IT.  ir.).— As  you  cannot  grind  thiim,  have  them 
broken  into  s.nall  pieces,  dissolve  them  in  auli^iiric  acid;  and  mix  the  com- 
pound with  coal  ashes  or  earth. 

Ficus  ELASTIC  us— Sol  ANUM  PSEUDO-CAPSICUM  {A  Header), — Both  plaat« 
will  do  well  in  the  temperature  of  from  45^  to  50°  in  wmter.  The  FIcos  (or 
Indianrubber  plan^),  will  want  Uttlo  w  ater  in  winter  if  the  pot  a  ands  o«  the 
ground  or  on  a  mpist  slab.  The  Solanum  will  want  water  accordhig  to  the 
heat  you  give  it  and  the  character  of  the  weather  as  to  stm  or  shade.  It  ii 
not,  however,  a  great  drinker  in  general  The  Flcus  win  relish  a  little  extra 
heat  hi  summer  if  you  can  give  it. 

WooDEM  Tank  Lbaring  (A  Sttbscriber).^Yon  had  better  take  up  the 
bottom  of  your  tank  anl  fresh  place  it,  if  the  chinks  are  so  open  as  yon  say. 
If  the  boards  are  well  seas&ned,  beat  at  the  sidet,  and  tonjpued  or  not 
tongued,  tliere  would  be  no  leakaue  so  long  as  water  w.vs  k-  pt  In.  Of  coarse, 
If  left  dry  for  months  the  joints  will  g:ipe.  So  done,  there  In  no  necfejslty  for 
lead  or  ainc.  We  have  feen  one  used  for  ten  or  twenty  years  and  thea 
sound.    Let  your  Stephanotis  go  along  the  rafters  of  the  liouse. 

Plantisq  IxiA  Bulbs  {Eitza).—The  beginning  of  October  is  the  best 
time  to  pot  or  plant  Ixlas.  A  rough  peaty  compost  is  the  best  boW  ibrthein« 
and  the  same  treatment  as  for  Calceoliriaa  and  Cineraritts  in  cold  tmf  pits  Is 
the  best  of  all  n  odes  of  growing  them.  They  may  be  planted,  howereft 
until  the  end  ot  November. 

"Winter  NG  CnfERAKiAS  (B.  B:)  — Thebestway  to  wihter  Cinerarlaa  isfn 
pits  and  frames  from  vrlilch  trost  is  merely  exdnded ;  and  li  they  are  in 
strong,  rich,  loamy  soil,  they  need  as  much  air  as  each  flue  day  of  a  vbele 
winter  will  aff.rd,'  or  in  other  words  the  whole  Ughls  ought  to  be  off  In  the 
middle  of  mild  dry  days. 

PRESERvncG  Bulbs  from  Micb  (0.  P.).— We  are  told  that  there  I*  no' 
effectual  way  of  keeping  planted-out  Tulips,  and  Crocuses,  and  Persiali  and 
Spanish  Irises,  nor  Peas  nor  Beans  from  the  mice.  Fresh  soot  has  been 
known  to  put  mice,  rats,  and  cock  pheasant*  on  the  wroug  scent  for  a  week 
or  two,  by  sprinkling  a  goo  1  dressing  of  it  all  over  the  rows  or  beds  ;  but  so 
soon  as  it  became  wet  it  lost  its  power  agaln>t  the  marauders.  The  tops  of 
the  young  wood  of  whirs,  furze,  or  gorfe,  half  chopped  up  and  put  in  al<»g> 
with  Peas  and  Beans,  was  an  old  receipt  from  the  beginning  to  keep  mice 
fi"om  garden  Peas.  But  as  no  entmy  ol  the  gardener  is  less  difficult  to  catch, 
that  mode  is  the  usual  protection  aimed  at.  'Two  inches  in  depth  of  coal 
ashes  put  over  bulbs' and  rows  of  Peas  we  have  found  the  most  efBdcBt 
protection  against  mice. 

Preserving  Trop^olum  bleoaws  (Kent).-^'Tht  best  way  to  keep  Tro- 
pa>olam  clegan.5  (the  Cryst*!  Palace  Tiopiuolum),  is  to  make  cuttings  of  it 
in  September,  to  havc  tJjese  well  rooted  by  the  first  day  of  October,  and  from 
that  day  to  the  first  day  of  Mirch  to  treat  the  rooted  cutting^  exactly  and  to 
all  respects  like  Mignorette  that  was  sown  in  August  to  flower  next  May. 
You  complain  of  your  lYoj'ajolum  elegans  that  if  they  get  "too  dry  they 
wither  up,  and  If  too  wet  they  rot."  But  mind  you,  cuttings  of  the  Okk  and 
Scotch  Fir  would  do  just  the  same,  and  so  would  any  other  plant. 

Ribbgh-bordek,  Ac.  (Srnateur  Vaisfte).—Y<mT9  is  a  very  poor  comW- 
nation.  However,  this  is  the  best  you  can  do  Avith  it.  1st,  Blue  Lobel^ 
6  inches  from  the  Box,  and  6  inches  plant  from  plant  if  of  proper  siae.  2nd, 
Varie|;aled  Alyssuni,  10  inches  from  the  Lobelias,  and  8  inche*  plant  from 
plant.  3rd,  Dwarf  Marigold,  8  inches  from  the  Variegated  A'y>Rim,  and  t» 
pl;»nt  three  rows  of  it  at  4  Inches  the  one  from  the  other  row,  to  nu&e  one' 
good  row  as  it  were.  4,  Tropaolum  elcRans,  just  where  you  p'etse  and 
1  foot  apart.  P^rilla  nankincnsis  is  easily  pegged  down.  It  requires  a 
moderately  fei-tile  loam.  Diplotaxls  tcnuitolia  varipgata  cuttings  reqnlre 
heat  in  the  spiing.  Cuttings  of  every  softwooded  plant,  whether  hardy  or 
not,  require  i.cat  to  induce  them  to  root  at  that  season. 

Almanack  Criticism  (J.  Eitchinen).—}inc\k  obliged,  but  tlie  almanack 
yoH  refer  to  is  fur  too  contemptible  to  require  castigation. 

Australian  Ivy.—"/,  i;."  wishes  to  know  if  the  so-called  Australian  Ivy 
is  a  true  Hedera.  It  is  a  hardy,  strong-growing,  evergreen  climber.  There 
is  an  Ivy  native  of  Kew  Holland,  Hedera  macrophylla. 

Dtiko  String  GREE>r  (7*.  B.  A.).— "We  do  not  remember  publishing  a 
receipt  for  this;  but  dying  the  net  for  lark-catchinp  brown  is  prefei able, and 
that  Is  done  by  dipping  the  ilet  into  a  strong  decoction  of nut-gflls: 

DEi?rzTA  GRACILIS  Leaves  DEtATrNG  {An  Irish  Suhscriber). — ^Tho  roots 
of  the  plants  are  Itept  too  wet  in  autumn.  Put  tkc  pots  nnder  Bhe»tfcrbeI(W« 
the  heavy  rains  and  chiDy  nights  of  autumn  occur. 

Pkofaoatino  Agapa>thvs  iMBELLATus. — "  Will  you  State  wbea  and 
how  Agapanthiis  umbcUutus  maybe  best  divided  for  propagation  ?  I  hare 
hitheto  cut  r.Iic  fleshy  root,  but  have  generally  thereby  hindered  tlie  flower 
ing  the  following  season.  Will  it  part  easily  at  any  time  without  cutting?"— 
Clericub,  StajFs. 

[1  lie  last  week  in  April  or  very  early  in  May  is^  the  best  time  to  divide 
Agapanthus  umbellatus  for  increa&e,  and  there-  is  no  other  way  of  doUig  tt 
than  the  way  you  have  proceeded— that  is  to  say,  some  hundreds  of  colls  of 
the  finest-looking  roots  must  be  cut  right  through,  up  and  down,  and  side- 
ways of  the  ball,  before  it  is  practicable  to  reach  where  the  different  brandies 
ot  on  old  plant  join  tiygcther  in  order  to  separate  them.  The  reason  is  this— 
The  feeders  aie  so  strong  and  so  numerous  in  this  Agapanthus,  tliat  by  the 
time  It  is  too  old  for  blooming  strongly  tlie  soil  is  all  but  Rone,  and  the  b;dl  Is 
made  out  of  the  roots  which  liave  interlacad,  so  that  no  patience  or  ingenuity 
can  separate  them  witliou  cutting.  Even  if  the  ball  was  washed  by  pipe  and 
hose  till  there  was  no  paiticic  ot  soil  left  among  the  roi>ts,  it  would  takes 
week  or  ten  days  to  undo  tho  roots  without  breaking  them.] 

Stopfino  Humea  EL8GAK8  [F.  Jf.  JB.)— The  leader  of  a  Uumea  may  be  eat 
or  pinched  back  at  the  end  of  the  first  season's  gro^vtli,  or  any  time  daring 
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Deeonber,  and  to  any  cxtenf^and  the  stile  ihootc  wlH  bloom  all  the  stronger. 
Bat  how  would  a  greyhound  look  with  his  tall  and  ears  cut  after  the  way 
they  dock,  tei  riers?  Just  like  a  Burcea  without  the  leader.  When  a  Huniea 
isriffhtly  grown,  the  ItMder  is  the  weakest  shoot  of  them  all,  and  it  never  can 
rob,  In  the  smallest  degiee,  any  one  of  the  side  shoots.  But  few  plants  are 
worse  grown  than  Humeas.  We  have  not  seen  ten  well-grown  Uumeas  for 
the  last  ten  years.  Ten  inches  for  a  s'em,  beautiful  soft  shining  leaves  falling 
over  the  si^Ua  of  the  pot  or  tub  ;  the  bottom  shoots  10  feet  ftroro  tip  to  tip, 
and  sweeping  the  ground,  and  7  feet  Irom  tlie  top  of  the  leader,  with  tlie 
cone  in  one  mass  o£  bloom,  are  evidence  of  a  Humea  well  cultivated. 

IcE-BousB  {IF.  Wilson). — Mr.  Beaton  says  he  never  wrote  a  word  abont 
building  an  ice-houae— that  is,  an  ice-w«ll  in  a  bank  of  earth.  It  is  a  waste- 
All  bad  plan.  Cobbet's  American  Ice-house,  a  drawing  and  description  of 
which  Is  in  **  The  Cottage  Gardener's  Dictionary,"  is  the  best  that  has  been 
published. 

Watka  Ws«d— Axacbaius  ALsiXAaTRUM  (<7.  IT x)  .—This  most  irenble- 

some  weed  ii^  a  native  of  America,  and  was  brought  hither  with  the  timber 
imported  trom  that  country.  It  was  first  noticed  in  our  i>lands  by  Dr. 
Oeorga  Johnson,  who  found  it  in  1M2.  floating  in  tlte  lake  of  Dunse  Castle, 
B«rwiob shire.  It  is  now  Areqnently  found  in  other  miers  of  EogUnd.  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland,  and  wherever  found  becomes  a  serious  iiOury.  Locks, 
canals,  mills,  and  fish-ponds,  liave  all  been  ehoked  with  it ;  and  np  means 
of  eradicating  it  have  been  discovered.  It  is,  probably,  aynonymous  with 
A.  Nutte^lti  of  the  American  Flora.  Swa^s  are  remarkably  fond  of  it,  and 
keep  it  well  under  in  the  waters  they  ft-equent.  By  constantly  cropping  it 
down  they  sometimes  eradicate  it,  and  an  instance  is  put>lished  where  the 
swans  ceased  to  thrive  so  well  after  this  weed  disappeared  from  their  lake. 

Hixi&D  Herbackocs  Bordes  {An  Old  SubMGr,ibert  TTtc^/oio).— We  will 
pabUsh  something  on  the  sul^eot  next  week.  We  shall  be  obliged  by  any  of 
our  readers  si  nding  us  aa  account  of  any  mixed  herbaceous  border  or  bed 
wtdcb  they  consider  well  pl|tnted  and  managed.  The  aqcount^oujd  give  a 
Uat  of  the  plants  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  planted. 

Flowek-oardkn  Plaiu  (/.  C  Mtic^rptM  Abbey).— Buy  our  "Flower 
Gardening  for  the  Many,"  free  by  post  for  five  penny  postage  stamps. 

Nasrs  of  Plants  (F.  X.).— 1,  Neroatanthus  longipes;  2,  Olhonna  crassl- 
folia;  3,  Sllene  Schaftii;  4,  Jasione  raontana.  {G.  IT.).—!,  An  Ara'ia,  or 
Araliaccous  plant  not  recognised.  2,  Ardlsla  laterifolia ;  3,  Aralla  pu  chra ; 
4,  Tery  like  Erythrochlton  biasiliensls,  but  it  is  dlMiult  to  name  planta  from 
the  leaves  only  without  flowers.  (J.  A,  I>undee).—l,  Euphorbia  hell'iscopia; 
2,  Lychnis  vespeitina  ;  8,  Galeopsis  Utrahlt;  4,  Pninclla  vulgaris,  [Ji.  if.). 
—  1,  Lythrum  uliitum  ;  2,  C let hra  arbor e;».  (TT.  Baj/ncs).—A  good  form  of 
PolTStlchum  aculeatum  var.  lobatum,  with  multifld  apex.  The  Auricula  leaf 
looks  diseased;  at  any  rate,  the  marking  if  a  true  varlpgatlon  is  not  desir- 
able. {J.  7!,  Amanthilt)^ — 1,  Gymnogramma  cilomelanos;  2,  Adiantum 
tormosum  ;  3,  Asplmlura  adiantum  ntfirura  (slender  variety) ;  4,  Wood^ 
wardia  (Docdia)  randata;  5,  Polyatichum  angulare,  Tar.  proliferum  Wol- 
lastonL 


JOULTBY,  BEE,  a^i  HOTJSJIHOU)  CKROHICLB. 

T^E  IMPORTANCE  OF  POULTRY. 

All  our  readers  will  Trcollect  the  "  Sleeping  Beftutj."  The 
-oklar  one«  maj  no  longer  take  any  interoat  in  .the  tale,  but  its 
.•asociatione  will  be  with  tlieir  jouth,  and  however  calm  and 
pleftaant  middle  or  advanced  a^e  maj  be,  tliero  is  a  shade  of 
ifadness  when  past  youth  Ib  thought  of.  Jt  is  a  Uiing  that  can 
.never  return.  To  the  young  tlie  old  nursery  tale  is  full  of 
charms.  The  animals  outside,  the  potter  at  the  g-ite,  the  guards, 
,tbe  lords  and  ladies  in  waiting,  the  servants  of  e^ery  degree,  all 
sleeping  till  the  right  person  comes j  then  one  eneezes,  and 
,«nother  sneezes,  till  all  wake  up. 

There  is  another  talo  i)ot  so  well  known  perhaps.  It  concerns 
An  old  woman  who  went  to  mt^rkct  to  buy  a  pig.  It  was  })eoes- 
sarj,  in  order  to  reach  home,  she  should  get  over  a  style ;  she 
did  so  easily,  but  the  pig  would  not.  She  then  endeavoured  to 
.ppess  every  mortal  person  and  thing  into  her  service,  with  a 
▼iew  to  their  co-operation  in  coercing  the  obstinate  animal. 
Dog,  cow,  butcher,  lire,  water,  rope,  all  were  asked  in  vain,  tiU 
one  began,  and  then  all  sot  to  work,  and  the  old  lady  and  her 
troubkaome  bargfiin  reached  home  safely. 

^ow,  to  our  mind,  the  poultry  question  has  been  pleeping  for 
many  years.  Two  wicked  fairies  have  bewitched  it ;  one  has 
taught  large  farmers  the  question  is  infra  dig.y  the  other  has 
pooh-poohtd  the  tiling  altogetlier :  therefore,  houses  and  farms 
have  beon  untenanted,  so  far  as  poidtry  is  concerned ;  positive 
advantages  are  thrown  awny,  and  opportunities  of  making 
money  ore  set  at  nought,  \^'e  have  no  statistics,  but  we  are  in 
a  fair  way  to  hare  them;  then  wo  shall  be  surprised.  Few 
penona,  if  any,  are  prepared  to  find  the  magnitm^e  of  poultry 
interests. 

There  is  a  question  becoming  more  important  every  day.  It 
is  the  supply  of  food  for  mankind.  What  if  the  new  theory  be 
a  correct  one,  that  while  the  numbers  of  inhabitants  increase 
yearly,  production  hns  rrnclied  its  acme,  so  far  as  the  old 
channels  are  CMictrned.  Uhose  who  hold  this  to  be  true,  point 
to  the  sea  as  the  only  resource ;  but  poultry  may  also  play  its 
part.  Frcnce  produces  yearly  3,715,200,000  e^us ;  eho  con- 
^lunea  and  exports   between  six   and  seven  miUions  worth  of 


poultry  every  year.  Few  things  are  more  nourishing ;  none  are 
capable  of  greater  ^taieij  of  cooking ;  and,  we  think  we  maj 
add,  nothing  is  so  suited  to  the  taste  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  as  an  egg.  It  is  computed  that  France  oonanmes  every 
jear  nearly  four  miliums  ofpoundi  weight  of  food  in  eggs  only. 

We  know  not  virhat  we  eat  in  this  pleasing  form,  but  we  know 
we  import  many  millionB  that  we  miglit  produce  ourselves,  and 
that  if  twice  the  prea^nt  number  were  taken  to  market,  there 
would  at  all  timea  be  a  ready  tale  for  them.  We  know  the  old 
n^furtinet/s,  in  both  army  and  navy,  believe  the  services  lost  and 
gone  to  the  dogs,  because  a^oldiiiware  no  longer  carefully  strapped 
and  bandaged,  ao  that  they  can  do  nothing  but  stand  upright ; 
because  the  uaeful  ritle  is  aubstituted  for  harmless  'brown  bess ; 
and  because  it  is  no  longer  necessajy  th^t,  on  prand  qccasion^, 
a  mf^n  abould  have  a  cegulat^n  "  queue,"  weighing  not  less  than 
a  certain  weighty  listened  ,to  the  .coUf^r  of  his  coat.  In  tbe 
aiater  service  these  are  thoae  who  shake  their  heads  ominously 
because  a  parcel  of  boys  are  put  in  •command  when  an  admiriu, 
of  less  than  seventy,  hoiats  his  fl^g ;  they  hate  the  "  noisy  devils 
that  go  by  steam,'  and  mourn  tlie  day  when  first-rate  seventy- 
two's  waited  for  wind  and  tide  and  rendered  invasion  impoa- 
sible.  -So  in  eivic  life,  there  are  people  yet  to  be  found  ^hi>  Vfe 
eloquent  in  praise  of  the  old  four-ineide  post-coach,  and  hate  the 
naaty  milway*— time  Cor  a  -coaj  cup  of  tea  whenever  they 
changed  horses.  In  all  these  cases  every  improvement  ia  trer^t^ 
as  a  mad  innovation.  It  is  said  'that  in  Elizabeth's  time  an  act 
was  paaaed  to  prevent  apv. addition  to  London,  on  the  grqpnd 
that  so  many  people  wouVa  the  brought  together,  it  would  be^- 
possible  to  feed  them. 

Ridiculous  as  these  notions  may  be  in  every  case,  they  are  not 
more  so  than  that  which  considora  poultry  beneath  the  notice  of 
an  agricultural  society.  The  Royal,  of  that  name,  adopted  it  for 
a  time,  long  enough  to  prove  it  was  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  their 
funds,  and  then  it  gave  it  up.  Some  laughed  at  it,  and  Qtbers 
talked  about  cocks  and  hens.  Fulton  was  laughed  at  the  first 
time  he  tried  his  marine  steam  engine ;  and  the  first  man  who 
discovered  the  power  of  steam  was  consigned  to  »  madhopse. 
The  adoption  of  poultry,  as  a  pursuit,  by  those  engaged  in  agci- 
oulture,  or  those  who  have  space  and  opportunity  for  rearing  it, 
cannot  compete  with  these  great  things  and  discoveries;  but 
that  which  adds  millions  of  pounds  weight  annually  to  the  food 
of  a  country,  or  millions  of  pounds  worth  to  the  yearly  produoei 
cannot,  or  at  least  ought  not,  to  be  lightly  thought  at  Too 
much  praise  cannot  bo  given  to  such  a  society  as  that  of  Bir- 
mingham, not  only  for  their  enterprise  and  perseverance  in 
carrying  out  a  great  undertaking,  but  for  that  sound  judgment 
which  took  at  once  a  correct  view  of  stock,  and  offered  nMe 
premiums  for  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  and  roots. 

In  walking  through  the  sleeping-courU  we  have  at  last  heard 
the  sneese — that  is  the  preludb  to  wakmg.  Societies  are  every- 
where taking  up  the  question  ;  mogazines  make  it  the  subject  of 
their  papers ;  and  thinking  men  who  care  fpr  fowls  no  upore 
than  they  do  for  sheep  or  cattle,  except  as  articles  of  food^  are 
not  only  making  inquiry,  but  are  willing  to  invest  capital  in  the 
production  of  eggs  and  poultry. 

We  will  conclude  this  by  informing  our  readers  tliere  \^  ,a 
show  at  Perth,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  Lord  Kin- 
naird,  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  days  of  January,  yhe 
prize  list  is  a  liberal  ope.  In  the  classes  for  Dorkings,  Silver 
Grey  and  Coloured,  each  has  four  prizes  of  £B,  £4,  £3,  and  £1. 
The  prizes  for  Dorkings  alone  amount  to'£31.  Mrs.  Fergusson 
BlBir,  and  other  exhibitors  from  Scotland,  freely  enter  our 
southern  lists,  and  are  heard  of  at  all  our  great  shows.  We  hope 
some  of  our  good  breeders  will  not  fail  to  return  the  compliment, 
and  that  goodly  entries  of -English  birds  at  Perth  will  prove  that 
we  like  good  opponents ;  that  we  return  courtesy,  and  that  we 
are  glad  to  give  every  support  to  that  which  we  believe  to  be  far 
more  important  than  anything  that  can  be  called  a  fancy. 


OATS  FOR  POULTRY  FOOD- POINTS  IN  A 
DORZINQ  COCK. 

SHoru)  ground  oats  for  poultry  be  also  sifted,  or  given  husks 
and  all  ? 

Which  is  considered  most  objectionable  in  a  Dorking  cock,  a 
speckled  brcodt,  or  a  white  feather  in  the  tail  ?— J.  F.  N. 

[The  ground  oats  should  not  be  sifted,  the  entire  com  phonld 
be  ground  as  fine  as  possible,  and  nothing  taken  from  it.     We 
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do  not  coDBider  either  of  the  points  joa  mention  as  objections  in 
a  Dorking  cock.  Many  people  do,  and  we  fancy  they  would 
rather  forgive  the  white  tail-feather  than  a  spotted  breast.] 


SCOTTISH  ORNITHOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Thb  third  annual  Exhibition  and  competition  of  fancy  Pigeons 
and  Canary  birds,  under  the  auspices  of  this  Aseociatiofi,  was 
opened  on  the  21tt,  in  the  Trades*  HalL  The  Exhibition  was  a 
most  superior  one.  In  the  Pigeon  department,  the  competition, 
owing  to  the  many  excellent  entries,  was  very  keen ;  and 
amongst  the  entries  for  the  special  prizes  were  some  very 
beautiful  birds.  The  class  pairs  were  numerous ;  and,  in  the 
Powter  department,  the  birds  were  very  good.  The  Carrier 
Pigeons  were  also  numerous,  and  some  of  them  exceedingly  rare. 
In  the  Canary  bird  department  some  of  the  finest  birds  we  have 
seen  were  exhibited.  The  following  are  the  awards : — 
PIGEON  DEPARTMENT. 

BZTAA  PE12E8. 

A  Silver  Cup,  for  the  best  Three  Pens,  one  pair  each,  Carbibss, 
PowTKRs,  and  SaoKT-rAcxD  Almond  Tvmblebs— P.  Eden,  Manchester. 

A  Silver  Medal,  for  the  best  Pair  Black  Powtebs,  bred  in  1861— J.  Millar, 
Glasgow. 

A  Stlrer  Medal  for  the  best  Yellow  Powtbb,  cock  or  hen,  bred  in  1861— 
G.  Ure,  Dandee  (hen). 

A  subscription  SiWer  Medal,  for  the  best  Pair  of  Powtbbs  (black  and 
yellow  excepted),  bred  in  1861— G.  Ure,  Glasffow. 

Powtbbs  (Black  Ck>ck8).~First  and  Second!,  J.  Millar,  Glasgow. 

Powtbbs  (White  CocksX- First,  P.  Eden,  Manchester.  Second,  W. 
Smith,  Halifax. 

PowTKBs  (Blue Ck>cks).— First,  0.  J.  M*Lcan,  Edinburgh.  Second,  P. 
Eden,  Manchester. 

Powtbbs  (Red  Cocks).— First  and  Second,  G.  Ure,  Dundee. 

Powtebs  (Yellow  Cocks).— First,  P.  Eden,  Manchester.  Second,  J. 
Huie,  GIasg'>w. 

•  Powtbbs  (cock  any  other  colour).— First,  J.  Huie,  Glasgow  (Mealy). 
Sesond,  W.  Wallace,  jun.,  Glasgow  (Checker). 

Powtebs  (Black  Hens).— First  and  Second,  G.  Ure,  Dundee. 

Powtebs  (White  Hens}.— First,  P.  Eden,  Manchester.  Second,  G.  Ure, 
Dundee. 

Powtebs  (Blue  Hens).— First,  W.  Smith,  Halifax.  Second,  G.  Ure, 
Dundee. 

Powtbbs  (Red  Hens).- First  and  Second,  G.  Ure,  Dundee. 

Powtebs  (Yellow  Hens).— First,  P.  Eden,  Manchester.  Second,  W. 
Smith,  Halifax. 

Powtebs  (Hens  any  other  colour).— First,  J.  Huie,  Glasgow.  Second, 
W.  Smith,  Halifax. 

Cabbikbs  (any  colour).— SUrer  Medal,  P.  Eden,  Manchester. 

Cabeiebs  (Black  Cocks).— First,  P.  Eden,  Manchester.  Second,  J. 
Muir,  Glasgow. 

CABBiEBd  fDun  Cocks).— First,  T.  Colley,  Sheffield.  Second,  A.  L.  Sil- 
vester, Birmingham. 

Cabbikrs  (Black  Hens).— First,  P.  Eden,  Manchester.  Second,  J.  Bair- 
stow,  Halifax, 

Cabriers  (Dun  Hens).— First,  J.  Buirstow,  Halifax.  Second,  W. 
Cannan,  Bradford. 

Shoet-faced  Almord  Tumblebs.— Silrer  Medal,  P.  Eden,  Manchester. 

Sbobt-facrd  At.mond  Tcmblebs  —First,  P.  Eden,  Manchester.  Second. 
W.  Cannan,  Bradford. 

Shobt-paced  Tumblers  (Mottles,  any  colour).— Fir»t,  P.  Eden,  Man- 
chester (Black  Mottles).    Second,  I.  Monkhouse,  Kendal  (Black  Mottles). 

Sbobt-paced  Tumblers  (any  other  colour  or  variety).— First,  M.  Stuart, 
Glasgow  (Red  Agates).    Second,  H.  Wardlc,  Newcastle  (Kites). 

Fantails  (any  colour).— A  silrer  medal,  G.  Ure,  Dundee  (White). 

Fantails.— Firs%  G.  J.  M'Lean,  Edinburgh.  Second,  0.  Ure,  Dundee 
(White). 

Jacobins  (any  colour).- A  silver  medal,  J.  Peel,  Usworth,  Sunderland. 

Jacobims.— First,  J.  Sharp,  Johnstone.    Second,  J.  Greig,  Innellan. 

Tbumpetebs.  —  First,  W.  Wallace,  jun.,  Glasgow  (Black  Mottles). 
Second,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford. 

Babbs  (any  colour).— A  silver  medal,  P.  Eden,  Manchester  (Blacks). 

Barbs.— First,  J.  H.  Frame,  Overton  (Black).  Second,  P.  Eden,  Man- 
chester. 

Tuhbits  (any  colour).— A  silver  medal,  W.  Smith,  Halifax. 

TuBBiTfl.— First,  R.  Pickering,  Carlisle  (Blue).  Second,  W.  Cannan, 
Bradford.  -  -^v  ..f-^;s,^**r.^cj^ 

Owls.— First,  W.  Smith,  Halifax.    Second.  W.  Cannan,  Bradford. 

Nuns.- First,  F.  Key,  Beverley.    Second,  J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham. 

Magpies.— First,  J.  ZiegUr,  Edinburgh.    Second,  W.  Smith,  HaUfax. 

Runts. -Prize,  W.  Wallace,  jun.,  Glasgow. 

Common  Tumblebs.— First,  A.  Morrison.    Second,  J.  W.  Edge,  Birming- 

Otheb  Bbeeds.- First,  G.  Ure,  Dundee.  Second,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford. 

Judges. — Mr.  Andrew  Cowan,  Ayr ;  Mr.  Matthew  Hedlej, 
London  j  Mr.  Henry  Simpson,  Newark. 

CANARY  DEPARTMENT. 
bxtea  pbixes. 

A  piece  of  silver  plate,  and  £1  U.  as  a  second  prize,  for  the  best  pair  of 
Scotch  fancy,  the  produce  of  1860,  or  prior  thereto;  the  same  to  be  yellow 
cock  and  buff  hen,  or  buff  cock  and  yellow  hen.— First,  G.  Buchanan, 
Glasgow.    Stoond,  J.  Halley,  Carron. 

A  prize  for  the  most  portable  cage,  suitable  for  carrying  Scotch  fancy 
birds  to  exhiblUont.— Prize,  W.  Alexander,  Edinburgh. 

SCOTCH  FANCY. 
Special  and  Association  Prizes  for  best  Cook,  yellow  or  buff. 
Ybllow  Cocks.- First,  R.  Patterson,  Gksgow  (special).    Second,  W. 


M'Murray,  Edinburgh.    Third,  G.  Ayton,  Glasgow  ^special.    Fourth,  D. 
Gnnn,  Glasgow  (special). 

Buff  Cocks.- First,  J.  Wren,  Paisley  (special).  Second,  W.  Hunter, 
Kilblrnie  (special).  Third,  J.  Armstrong,  Glasgow.  Fourth,  D.  Gonn, 
Glasgow. 

Special  and  Association  Prizes. 

Ybllow  Hens.— First,  A.  Gibb,  Paisley  (special).  Seoond,  W.  M'Leod, 
Glasgow.    Third,  J.  Halley,  Carron.    Fourth,  A.  M'Lure,  Glasgow. 

Buff  Hens.— First,  J.  White,  Paislev  (special).  Second,  J.  Johnston, 
Kilmarnock  (special).  Third,  J.  Ritchie*  Edinburgh  (special).  Fourth,  G. 
Horsbnrgh,  Glasgow. 

BELGIAN  FANCY. 
Special  and  Association  Prizes. 

Yellow  Cocks.— First,  J.  Ruthven,  Glasgow  (special).  Seoond,  J. 
Duncan,  Glasgow.    Third,  R.  Sommerville,  Edinburgh. 

Buff  Cocks.- First  and  Third,  J.  Ruthven,  Glasgow  (special).  Second, 
J.  Simpson,  Edinburgh. 

Special  and  Association  Prices. 

YxLLOw  Heks.— First,  J.  Simpson,  Edinburgh  (special).  Second,  J. 
Blrkett,  Dundee  (special).    Third,  J.  Thorp,  Dumfries. 

BrFP  Hens.- First  and  Second,  J.  Ruthven,  Glasgow  (spedal).  Third, 
J.  Simpson,  Edinburgh. 

PIEBALDS. 

Ybllow  CocKS.—First,  T.  Pate,  Beith.  Second,  N.  M'Lean,  Glasgow. 
Third,  A.  M'Lellan.  Perth. 

Buff  Cocks.- First,  D.  Duncan,  Carron.  Second,  J.  Jamieson,  Bsl- 
gray.    Third,  A.  Conn,  Glasgow. 

Tbllow  Hens.- First,  T.  Pate,  Beith.  Second,  J.  Vine,  Paisley.  Third, 
R.  Laurie,  Glasgow, 

Buff  Hens.-  First,  J.  Jamieson,  Balgray ;  Second,  W.  Alexander,  Edin- 
burgh.   Third,  W.  Wilson,  Mauchllne. 

GOLDFINCH  MULES. 

Yellow  Cocks.— First,  W.  Kirk,  Dunfermline.  Second,  W.  Wilson, 
Mauchllne. 

Buff  Cocks.— First,  W.  Kirk,  Dunfermline.  Second,  J.  Dnneaa, 
Glasgow. 

JuDGBfl. — Messrs.  George  Grant,  Paisley ;  George  Crawford, 
Beith ;  James  Graham,  Kilmarnock  ;  Jacoh  Beeby,  CJarlisle ; 
Charles  Gordon,  Glasgow ;  G^rge  Ayton,  Glasgow. 


FEEDING  GOLDFINCHES-KEEPING 
PIGE0N3. 

I  HAVE  had  a  Goldfinch  for  about  three  jears,  and  hare  fed 
him  on  hemp,  canary,  and  rapeseed,  and  until  the  last  few 
weeks  he  has  thriven  on  that  diet,  but  he  now  seems  out  of 
health,  for  he  does  not  sing,  and  sits  with  his  feathers  ruffled. 
He  moulted  some  weeks  ago,  so  he  ought  to  have  recorered 
from  the  effects  of  that. 

I  am  aware  that  my  plan  of  feeding  is  a  wasteful  one,  as  thtf 
bird,  preferring  the  hemp,  scatters  the  other  seed  about  in  order 
to  reach  it.  I  hare  tried  leaving  out  the  hemp,  but  find  it  in- 
variably  makes  him  sulky.  When  he  was  in  health  I  onoe  or 
twice  gave  him  no  hempseed  for  a  day  or  two,  and  he  was 
always  in  ill-humour,  but  was  restored  to  cheerfulness  by  a 
supply  of  his  accustomed  dainty.  I  give  him  occasionaUj 
thistleseed  and  groundsel.     Can  you  suggest  a  better  diet  ? 

Will  you  at  the  same  time  be  kind  enough  to  answer  another 
question  ?  I  wish  to  keep  a  few  fancy  Pigeons  for  amusement. 
Which  do  you  consider  the  prettiest  and  most  desirable  kind  ? 

—A  LOVEB  OP  BlBDfl. 

[Your  complaint  respecting  the  Goldfinch  is  only  another 
example  of  the  evil  effects  of  giving  cage  birds  hempseed.  The 
hemp  plant  contains  an  extract  of  an  intoxicating  nature  re- 
sembling opium,  and  the  seed  is  found  to  have  an  exhilirating 
and  exciting  effect  on  most  birds.  I  would  advise  you  to  wean 
your  bird  gradually  from  both  hemp  and  rapeseed ;  give  him 
good  canary  seed,  shelled  oats,  and  a  little  mawseed;  let  him 
have  plenty  of  groundsel,  chickweed,  and  the  seedy  heads  of 
thistles  and  dandelions.  Probably  there  may  be  an  obstruction 
of  the  oil  gland  on  the  rump ;  if  so,  gently  press  out  the  coagu- 
lated oil  and  matter,  but  do  not  cut  or  prick  the  swelling,  as  the 
matter  ought  to  pass  out  of  the  natural  opening ;  then  anoint 
the  part  with  fresh  butter  or  pounded  loaf  sugar. 

So  much  depends  on  taste  and  fancy  that  it  is  impossible  to 
advise  in  the  choice  of  fancy  Pigeons ;  all  are  beautiful.  You 
had  better  visit  some  show  and  choose  for  yourself.  If  well  fed 
they  will  do  no  harm  in  a  flower  garden,  as  they  would  onlv  eat 
a  little  salad.  The  rabbit-hutch  mentioned,  if  provided  with  a 
couple  of  nests,  and  hung  up  out  of  the  reach  of  stray  cats, 
would  accommodate  one  pair  of  Pigeons.  They  may  be  pro- 
cured at  any  time,  and  to  prevent  their  flying  away,  they  should 
be  confined  for  a  few  days  till  they  become  accustomed  to  their 
new  abode ;  three  days  is  often  long  enough,  but  for  safety  I 
would  advise  a  fortnight,  especially  if  wild.    If  let  out  too  soon. 
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their  ntLf  ur«l  deeire  fot*  liome  pill  induce  them  to  trj  to  return 
there,  and  as  they  might  not  be  able  to  find  it,  they  irould  very 
likely  be  lost,  U  h^y  ehouy  be  it>  i^ontlDed  tbat  they  may  neo 
about  their  n(?w  pb***,  that  thdr  eight  nrnj  n??!-*!  ihem  in  recog- 
Biting  it  when  let  ont.  For  food — tares,  beans,  lentils,  and 
buckwheat,  are  among  the  best,  with  clean  water,  a  lump  of  salt 
to  peck,  and  some  grit,  as  old  mortar  or  broken  oyster-sheUs. 
For  nest-building,  birch  or  heath  tuigs  are  preferable  to  straw ; 
and  a  little  sulphur  dusted  among  their  feathers  and  in  the  nest 
will  help  to  keep  them  free  from  Tcrmin. — ^B.  P.  Bbknt.] 


THE  SUPER-POSED  HIVE  DOES  NOT  BECOME 
THE  STOCK-HIVE. 

My  attention  has  lately  been  called  to  an  article  in  this  Journal 
in  which  <*  A  Bbnjpbbwshibe  Bbb-kebpbb  "  states,  as  his 
opinion,  that  a  queenless  hire  placed  on  another  possessing  a 
queen  will,  after  the  excitement  consequent  upon  the  operation 
subsides,  become  the  stock-hi?e.  This  is  certainly  contrary  to 
my  experience  during  a  careful  obserration  of  many  years.  I 
do  not  consider  that  the  pollen-laden  bees  would  give  themselves 
the  trouble  of  trarersing.  the  combs  of  the  lower  hive  to  reach 
the  seat  of  breeding  in  the  upper  box,  but  in  all  instances 
convert  this  hive  into  a  store-house,  as  it  is  known  that  they 
prefer  storing  at  a  distance  from  their  entrance.  Even  in  the 
ease  of  a  supered  stock-hive  the  combs,  as  they  are  worked  down 
into  the  lower  box,  become  the  seat  of  breeding,  not  of  honey- 
storing  ;  and  in  most  instances  a  transference  takes  place,  the 
•ttpered  stock  becoming  to  a  great  extent  the  storing-hive. 

My  experience,  then,  ambunts  to  this— that  in  no  instance 
have  I  found  the  top  hive  become  the  stock- hive  :  and  therefore 
I  can  endorse  the  statement  of  "  A  Deyonshibb  Bbb-ebbpbb  " 
that  the  lower  box  is  the  seat  of  breeding,  the  upper  hive  being 
for  the  storing  of  honey. — Q-.  Fox,  Kingtbridge,  hevon. 


THE  STORIFYING  SYSTEM. 

Hbabtily  concurring  with  your  much-esteemed  correspondent 
••  A  Dbtonshibe  Bbb-ebbpbb,"  that  the  development  of  truth 
is  the  main  object  your  correspondents  aim  at,  and  my  only 
motive  in  having  the  temerity — a  comparatively  young  bee- 
keeper— to  call  in  question  the  editorial  reply  in  "  A.  W.'s " 
case,  page  38,  you  may  judge  of  my  disappointment  at  observing 
the  Tory  decided  opposite  opinion  expressed  by  your  excellent 
Devon  contributor  as  to  my  experience  of  such  a  case^  and  my 
satisfaction  at  to  high  an  authority  as  our  paternal  one,  Mr. 
Brown,  of  Stewarton,  spontaneously  stepping  forward  to  decide 
by  such  a  lengthened  experience  the  point  at  issue.  That 
gentleman,  although  being  personally  an  entire  stranger,  if  I 
mistake  not,  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  delightedly 
inspected  at  neveral  Glasgow  warehouses  many  beautiful  octagon 
trophies  of  bis  apiarian  skill. 

The  same  motive  alone  impels  me  to  notice  "  A  Detonshibe 
Bbb-ksefeb's  "  remarks  on  this  point  under  '*  Super-posing  " 
at  page  189.  It  is  an  establishcKi  rule  in  storifymg  that  all 
entrances  be  closed  but  the  lowest,  and  in  that  manner  I  have 
wrought  a  set  of  boxes  attaining  a  hf>ight  of  30  inches:  to 
overcome  the  objections  that  might  be  brought  up  against  such 
an  altitude,  suggested  to  me,  the  "adapter  plan,'*  described 
in  No.  5.  There  being  more  than  one  entrance  left  open  would 
only  afford  an  attraction  to  robbers,  and  in  no  way  affect  the 
result  as  your  correspondent  supposes. 

His  adducing  the  well-known  fact  of  the  honey  being  stored 
above  mu«(t  surely  tell  against  his  own  argument,  and  prove  a 
powerful  attraction  towards  the  ascension  were  not  its  being  so 
stored  an  indubitable  proof  of  the  premeditated  intention  of  the 
bees  to  ascend  at  the  approach  of  severe  weather. 

Their  descending  on  the  advent  of  summer  heat  is  also  an 
established  fact  ascribable  to  the  same  influence  of  genial  warmth 
that  causes  the  opening  of  every  flowerin?  bud,  but  foreign  to 
the  subject  on  hand,  as  long  before  "A.  W.'s  "  lower  box  would 
have  been  removed,  bnd  the  upper  hive,  agreeable  to  his  wish 
we  would  hope,  nearly  ready  for  swarming. 

It  is  quite  a  common  practice  of  storifyers  removing  the  lower 
portions  of  their  hives  at  the  end  of  the  season  and  replacing 
the  same  as  may  be  required  for  breeding  the  following  season, 
with  the  most  benefici«i  results. 

I  have  never  experienced  a  more  than  usual  number  of  drones 


while  working  on  this  ayitem,  nor  can  I  coincide  in  your  con^s- 
pondeuf  &  opiriion  as  to  the  large  extent  of  droiie*comb  in  the 
hive  alluded  to  by  me  at  page  59,  the  increase  of  the  mite  sex 
being  grsdiml  season  after  season  till  the  last,  when  they  exceeded 
all  due  proportion,  thereby  rather  establishing  the  growing  age 
and  consequent  decay  of  the  royal  mother. — A  Bbi^peewbhibe 
Bbb-kbepbb. 


LIGUEIAN  PE0WE8S. 

In  the  Joitbkal  of  Hobticuio^bb  appears  an  account  of 
a  violent  onslaught  upon  a  solitary  Ligurian  stock  by  "all 
the  bees  in  the  neighbourhood;"  but  which  resulted  in  the 
Italians  being  "able  to  hold  out  against  the  attack."  As  I 
happen  to  be  a  sufferer  from  a  somewhat  similar  occurrence,  in 
which  Ligurians  were  the  aggressors,  I  am  tempted  briefly  to 
relate  the  circumstance. 

In  September  last  I  was  possessed  of  a  strong  swarm  of 
common  bees,  with  a  remarkably  fine  and  prolific  queen,  which 
had  filled  its  hive^with  combs ;  but  not  being  heavy  enough  to 
stand  the  winter,  copious  feeding  was  resorted  to  by  means  of 
two  small  bell-glasses  filled  with  liquid  food,  tied  down  with 
leno,  and  inverted  over  orifices  in  the  top  of  the  hive.  A  few 
marauding  Ligurians  from  th^  neighbouring  apiary  of  **A 
Deyonshibb  Bee-eeepeb"  at  first  intruded  themselves,  and 
shared  my  bounty  by  licking  the  food  from  the  outside  edges  of 
the  bell-glasses.  On  perceiving  this,  I  excluded  them  by  care- 
fully swathing  the  glasses  in  a  couple  of  handkerchiefs,  and  all 
went  well  until  I  administered  the  last  dose  of  syrup  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  September.  During  my 
absence  that  morning  a  very  great  commotion  was  observed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  hives.  On  my  return,  about  two 
o'clock,  I  was  met  by  the  exclamation,  "The bees  are  swarming!" 
Pu'ting  on  a  bee-dress,  I  hastened  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
Alas !  a  dreadful  conflict  was  taking  place !  the  Ligurians  from 
my  neighbour's  apiary  having  fallen  on  my  poor  unhappy  stock. 
Tljp  commotion  continued  until  about  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when  it  subsided,  and  I  found  nearly  all  my  bees  killed, 
the  combs  torn  to  pieces,  and  the  box  as  completely  cleared  of 
honey  as  if  the  bees  had  died  of  starvation  ! 

Now,  I  wiah  to  ask  "  A  Deyonshibb  Beb-eeefeb,'*  or  any 
other  of  your  numerous  apiarian  correspondents,  what  is  the 
best  means  of  securing  our  native  bees  from  the  attacks  of  such 
insatiable  plunderers,  and  what  legal  remedy  we  have  against 
those  who  have  imported  these  foreign  marauders? — S.  B. 

[If  the  "native  bees"  will  not  stand  a  brush  with  the 
Ligurians,  we  counsel  you  to  discard  them  altogether.  Legal 
remedy  you  probably  have  none ;  but  we  are  sure  "  A  Dbyon- 
bhtbe  Bee-keepeb  "  will  be  happy  to  afford  you  a  civil  one,  by 
assisting  in  Ligurianising  your  entire  apiary.] 


PARTHENOGENESIS    IN    THE  HONEY  BEE 
AND    IN    MOTHS. 

As  my  name  and  address  appear  on  the  same  page  with  Col. 
Newman's  last  polite  communication,  I  hope  if  he  t-liould  have 
the  opportunity  of  forwarding  to  me  a  drone-breeding  queen* 
or  assisting  me  in  my  researches  in  any  other  way,  he  will  not 
hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  it ;  and,  by 'so  doing  remove  me  from 
his  category  of  "  unknown  friends." 

I  believe  myself  to  be  the  first  Englishman  who  has  attempted 
to  verify  Von  Siebold's  researches  into  the  phenomena  of  partbc- 
nogene!«is  in  the  honey  bee,  and  have  thus  far  foundhim  perrectlr 
correct.  Next  spring  I  hope  to  prosecute  my  invest igrttions  si  ill 
further,  and  have  little  doubt  that  they  will  turn  out  equally  confir- 
matory of  the  discoveries  of  this  distinguished  German  naturalist. 

Now,  with  regard  to  my  meaning  when  I  stated  "that  a  drone- 
breeding  queen  is  a  virgin  queen,"  I  cannot  accept  the  limitation 
proposed  by  the  gallant  Colonel,  since  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is 
always  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to 
any  one  who  may  enable  me  to  test  the  correctness  of  mj  belief 
by  the  dissection  of  as  many  drone  breeders  as  possible. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  parthenogenesis  I  may  remark  that 
this  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  some  species  of  moths  as 
VI  ell  as  in  the  honey  bee.  In  particular  1  would  ^instance  the 
silkworm  noth,  whose  virgin  progeny  is  both  male  and  female. 

In  the  singular  case  of  a  swarm  issuing  in  July  from  a  stock 

•  Any  specimen  for  examination  should  be  tent  alive. 
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which  had  billed  all  its  drones  in  Jurie,  T  should  imttgin©  «htit  if 
tlie  hive  had  been  examin3d  at  the  time  it  wotrfd  have  been 
found  that  a  second  la^ihg  of  drone  eggs  had  takfen  place. 

\Vithout  attributing  the  clrdUins^tancJeS  fO'  "  disease,"  1  have 
macli  pleasure  in  confiiming  Cbl.  l^ewman's  observation  that 
queens  often  depart  irom  the  ubual  routine  of  egg^laying;  aiid 
that  some  queens  are  much  more  prolific  than  others. — A  BevoN'- 

SHIBE  BE£-KE£F£B. 


PARTHENOGENESiS  11^  tSE  QtJElEJf  BEB. 

I  CAir  fuUy  entei*  into  the  feelings  of  intense  satisfaction  with 
whiek  "A  Dbvonshiee  Beb-heepeb"  made  tbe post-mortem  exa- 
mination of  a  droB«-layiDg  queen,  and  found  the  result  entirely 
c  Jrt-obaratite  of  the  investigations  of  the  German  naturalists. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  his  indefatigable  labours  may  be 
rewarded  also  by  the  proof  of  parthenogenesis  through  the 
positive  lino  of  evidenoov  that  of  direct  obser? stion  that  copu- 
lation has  not  taken  place. 

The  proceedings  of  the  drone-lajring  queens  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  particularly  noticed,  but  tiie  account  is  worth  analysing. 
The  weather  was  very  unsettled,  yet  t?wo  sister  queens  were  duly 
irtpifegaated.  The  passage  of  tHe  hiye  was  narrow,  but  not  so 
contracted  as  to  obstruct  the  passing  of  the  queen.*  The  number 
of  bees  was  small,  occupying  a  minror-hive,  and  comb  was  made 
slowly.  Here,  perhaps,  we  hare  some  clue.  May  an  ungenial 
temperature  in  the  )uy&  restrain  tlie  queen  from  the  desire  of 
leaving  it,  or  does  it  so  affect  her  system  tliat  oopuktion  is 
inefltective  P  There  is  analogy  to  tiiis  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Flowers  which  resist  the  influenoe  of  pollen  in  £ngland,.  become 
fruitful  in  the  warmer  climate  of  Australia. 

It  is  not  quite  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Briscoe,  whether  the 
queen  had  begun  to  lay  before  feeding  vras  commenced.  Might 
this  hav^  acted  as  a  stimulant  to  produce  eggs,  or  has  a  queen  not 
the  power  to  retain  them  after  the  fatal  twenty  days  are  passed  ? 

I  offer  these  suggestions  in  the  hope  that  it  will  not  be  con- 
sider ed  that  the-subj^ct  is  exhausted',  and  that  no  opportunity 
may  be  lost  of  throwing  ^rther  hght  upon  it.  A  fortunate 
accident  may  reveal  much,  or  an  experiment  in  autumn,  where 
it  oeen  be  ascertained  that  there  are  no  drones  within  an  area- of 
four  miles  (it  is  very  probable  the  flight  of  both  queen  and  drone 
may  extend  two  miles),  and]  above  aU,  by  placing  the  queen  in  the 
unicomb-hive,  where  she  can  be  looked  at  every  day  towards  even- 
ing, the  evidence  of  fecundation  being  apparent  for  several  hours. 

Many  apiarians  may  be  able  to  o&r  souie  facts,  which  if 
strictly  accurate  would  be  useful.  1  can  speak  with  certainty  of 
only  one  family  in  which  the  queen  proved  a  layer  of  drones 
only.  It  was  a  second  swarm,  and  filled  only  aBout  one-third  of 
the  hive  with  comb.  The  whole  of  the  bees  disappeared  when 
sent  to  the  moor,  leaving  worker-comb  deformed  by  the  ceiled 
drone-brood. —In  VESTIGAT(»; 


Ip  Mr.  Hood,  who  wrote  in  yonr'isstib  of  the  5th,  had  plibfed 
his  full  hive  in  a  common  kitchen  metal  pot  so  aft  that  the  hiVe 
would  rest  on  the  sides  of  the  pot,  but  not  on  the  bottom  of  it, 
placing  as  he  has  done  his  empty  hive  closely  on  top  of  his  fiill 
one,  and  then  with  two  light  sticks  strike  the  sides  of  the  pot, 
he  would  drive  every  bee  into  the  eftipty  one  in  fifteen  minuted; 
when  it  should  be  immediately  taken  away.  I  have  removed 
bees  in  that  way  in  the  early  part  of  last  July,  without  leaving* 
one  in  the  fuirhive,  nor  losing  half-a-dozeti  of  my  bees. — AttttA, 


SUPER-P03IKG— li^tRODUCING   FOOD' 
DIRECTLY  INTO  THE  COMBS. 

Your  excellent  correspondent,  "A  Renphewshibb  Bee- 
KEBPBB,'*  appears  so  thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of 
his  opinion,  that  bees  aire  disposed  to  adopt  the  upper  compart- 
ments of  storified  hives  as  their  breeding  place,  that  I  must 
leave  experience  to  convince  him'  of  his*  error,  and  in  the*  mean- 
time beg  to  shake  hands  and  agree  to  difRsrwith  him. 

Singularly  Enough,  in  the  very  article  which  precedes  the  one 
in  which  he  reasserts  this  opinion^  he  records  hoW  in  bi<eak:i1g 
up  two  sets  of  storifyinjr^ botes'  he  finds  the  honey  "stor«*d 
cliiefly  in  the  upper  box  of  both,"  whilst  "  the  tier  of  ekes,"  he 
finds  "  to  contain  ....  a  large  quantity  of  brood."    Surely 


this  filet  mig!it  hare'  suggested  to  him,  that  no  talisnumio  in- 
fluence is  required  to  ihdnoe  our  little  Ikvourites  to  obey  the' 
nW^ipftl  initinct  Whioli  invariably  prompts  them  to  make  tlieilp 
breeding  place  as  near  theerttrance  to  their  habitation  as  posabl^ 
Whilst  referring  to  this  communieation  of  our  KcnfrcvrBhire 
Mendi  I  venture  to  caution  him  and  the  rest  of  your  apsariia 
readerr,  against  over-estimating  the  advantages  of  introduoing 
artificial  fbod  by  pouring  it  into  the  combs  fiim  "  a-  long^piped' 
tin  can."  I  beliwre'  that  even^  pore  hortey  will  not  k«?p  iinlesr 
placed  in  the  oomUs  by  the  bees  themseiveB^  and  I  axn  very  suie 
that  all  artificial  compounds  require  to  imdergo  a  chemical 
change  in  the  stomach  of  the  bee  before  they  can  be  stored  io  • 
the  combs,  in  such  a  state  as- to  keep  good  throughout  the  winter.- 
I  have  often  tried  this  experiment,  and  have  coiiStaiitly  found 
that  the  food  is  immediately  tru'nsferred  tto  some  other  comb, 
dtlring  which  operation  the  requisite  chemical  shange  is,  doubt- 
less, el\>cted  ;  but  there  is  also  the  same  amount  of  labour,  ex- 
citement, and  loss  of  weight  (I  am  not?  sure-  that  it  should  be 
called  "  waste  " ),  incurred,  as  takes  plaoe  wiien>  food  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  bottlOi-^A  Beyoisshibb  Bsb^ keeper. 


VAf^l€TieS. 

PtioPOLiff  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine  or  turpentine  haa  besi> 
used  for  varhisfaing  tin  and  other  polished  metaiB,  tinging:  tintt 
a  lemon  colour,  and  protecting  them  from  rust. 

The  Pz.ANi'ADr.-^^he  first  plant  of  Musa  patfadisfaieai  ki^ 
Platttain,  that  fruited  in  Scotland  War  in  1789  in  the  Pine-stove 
at  Tynntnghame,  the  seat  of  the  Eai4  of  Haddington.  It  hatP 
been  long  grown  in  a  tub,  and*  on  beeomiiig  too  lai^gtf  for  tiie 
house  vrata  planted  oat  in  t^e  bottom  of  the  back  pit.  It  flowM^ 
in  course  of  the  following  summer,  and  produced  thirty-two  Mt^ 
which  ripened' to  perfection,  each  being frBitf  4  hieties  to  5  inebes 
in*  length,  and  1^  inch  in  diameter.  Several  species  of  Musa* 
have  been  fruited  in  great  perfection,  bdth  by  the  late'  and  present 
Messrs.  M'Nab,  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens.  M.  Cavendishii, 
on  account  of  its  dwarf  habit  and  easy  culture,  is  now  grown  in 
many  establishments  as  a  fruit-bearing  plant.  It  is  of  easier 
cultivation  thaij  the  Pine  Apple,  and  since  tlieae  have  been 
imported' in  sUch  numbers,  the  fruit  of  thtt  Mustt'is'now  hMd  in 
greater  estirhation,  and,  vfi\!h  PaisiflbW  ednlis,  itt*  the  only 
tropioaV  fruits  which  have'  been  succesrfiiU'y*  ripetied  fto  nhf  ex- 
tent in  Britain'.  A  house  is  dediisated  tb  the  cnlf ivatioft  Of  tK^ 
latter  fruit  in  the  giirdentf  of  tlie  Duke  of  Blicelettch  at  DHMa^ 
lahrig  Castle,  where  many  hundlreds  of  ife  IMt  are  yearly  pi^ 
duced.-^(iScd«w*  Farmet*.) 


OVR  LETTEE  BOX. 

Luvp  ir  A'  DOKimro's  Foot  (An  (Hd  SnbKriher).-'lt  is  probttbto'  tbe 
swelling  arisei  (rom  a  tliom  or  a  gravel  stone  that  has  pierced  the  sUn  fit 
the  ball  of  the  foot  and  caused  Inflammation.  If  sm  h  lie  the  case,  poiiltltfe 
freely,  and  then  open  the  swelling  with  a  sharp  knife  or  a  razor.  The  foofr 
during  trsatment  sbould  be  wrappsd  in  a  piece  df  leather,  and' tlie  fowl  ooiw 
fined  to  a  grass  rum.  It  may  be  freely  opened  by  a  cruciform  inci^on,  bofe  it 
mast  not  be  removed. 

BREEDii^Q  FBOH  ChickAiS  (X).— It  woulfl  bS  itn]k>S8ibIe  to'ssy  hoWflA^ 
eVil  of  breeding  from' chickens  on  both  sides  would  show  itself.  The  ganeral- 
result  is,  sick  y  and  bad  constitutioned  produce ;  but  it  is  not  alwa^rs  the 
case.  The  faet  that  stronger  birds  are  produced  when  the  parent  on  one' 
side  is  older  induces  those  whose  pforlnce  it  is  to  advise  in  such  icatttav 
to  recommend  the  adoption  of  sneh  a  se!e  tion. 

Whitk  Face  of  Spanish  Cochbrkls  (i</«m).— Spanish  o  iCks,  nine  siontbf 
old,  should  be  quite  white  over  the  eye.  When  caught  and  cloMSy  examined, 
there  is  sometimes  a  blush  df  red  under*  the  wiilte  over  the  eye.  Where  this 
is  not  visible  to  tbe  e>"e  at  a  t€W  yards  distance,  we  would  not  disrard  the 
bird ;  but  if  it  be  plain  and  decided  red,  we  should  have  no  hope  of  it. 

Pabbnts  of  Chickens  {Idetn).—U\ich  of  the  siice  of  all  chickens  depends 
on  their  food  and  treatment  when  yodng.  As  a  rule,  we  think  we  need 
hardly  say,  lurge  birds  are  the  likeliest  to  bi^eed  large  chtckeaa. 

Food  for  Hems,  Ac.  (L.  C.).— No  food  wiil  make  an  old  hen  U^  ia 
winter.  Cochin^China  puliets -w ill  lay  during  that  sen^n  fed  upon  ground 
but  undressed  oats,  which  is  the  best  food  for  all  poultry,  with  a  little  Whole 
barley  occasionally.  Our  "  PoulttTr-Bdok  for  tbe  Mkny  "  oonlaiiis  all  neecs* 
sary  inf<Minatioh  on  tbe  subject. 

Yellow  Fluid  fkom  Fowls  {B.  W.)—We  cannot  answer  your  question 
with  any  certainty  till  we  know  in  what  way  the  fowls  were  bled  to  death. 
We  can-  hardly  b-lleve  there  is  any  mixture  with  the  ulood ;  the  yellow  fludd 
which  you  describe  almost  always  exists  in  the  crop  of  d  fowl,  Mpedally 
after  drinking ;  and  if  a  fowl  be  held  up  by  the  legs,  rt  >^ill  run  freely  flrom 
the  mouth,  and  mix  with  the  blood.  If  the  fowl  be  bled  in  the  palate,  or  If 
its  throat  be  cut,  and  it  is  then  held  up  by  the  legs,  the  milture  will  ^Jce 
place,  but  the  two  are  foreign  one  to  tlie  other.  Fowls  want  nothing  thrown 
on  the  cpas*  in  wet  weather.  Pollard  and  Indian  com  or  meal  are  not  good 
food.  Conine  yourself  to  occamounl  potatoes,  to  lettuce,  and  to  ground  caOi 
or  bartey  ;  the  fo: mcr  are  the  better. 

Rabbi r.  Coloi'k  of  (//.  T.).— A  self-ceVoifred  Rabttttr  is  a'Ral»hti  of  eae 
colour.  Yours  being  white,  gi'ey,  fawn,  and  brown,  certainly  could  not  be 
entered  In  tjte  silfcoloured  class. 
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HSTSOROLOOT  OT  T«K  W«i¥.— At  Chiawick*  from  obaorvMtiona  diuring  the  laat  thirty-four  years,  the  arerage  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  52.7»  and  89.6»  respectively.  The  grealeat  heat,  ao-*,  occurred  on  tl^e  7th  in  1858 ;  «Qd  the  lowest  eold,  14«, 
on  the  6th  in  1844.     During  the  period  114  days  were  fine,  and  on  194  rain  feU. 


FjBuking  shbubbery  and  fobest  trees,  f 

^  HE  woodtnan  oai;ht  to  be  now 
bttflj  with  his  katle,  his  axe, 
ohiaei,  or  saw  ia  oatttng  off  i 
auperfluoixfl  branehes,  short- 
enmg  in  such  as  are  robbing 
the  others  of  dae  supporfc, 
or,  in  other  words,  balancing  the 
powers  of  the  tree,  so  that  erery 
leaf  may  have  due  space  to  fulfil 
its  functions.  This  ought  to  be 
the  grcmd  aim  of  the  tree-pruneri 
It  is  evident  that  pruning  con- 
aistf  of  two  branohes — namely, 
thinning  the  trees  on  the  groundi 
and  iudieious  pruning  in  the 
branehaa,  so  that  there  may  be 
a  SQ^eieni  number  of  leaves  folly 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  light  to 
draw  up  sap  to  develope  growth, 
and  wl^n  the  leaf  is  fully  grown 
to  concoct  juices  to  deposit  the 
albumen  as  it  descends,  which  forms  the  wood  annually, 
that  increases  the  bulk  of  the  timber. 

To  understand  all  this  the  pruner  ought  to  know  a 
sufficiency  of  vegetable  physiolojg^y  to  appreciate  the  effect 
of  too  little  or  too  much  denudation  of  the  trees  he  operates 
upon.  How  Uttle  this  true  science  is  understood  by  our 
woodmen,  or  even  Uieir  head  forester !  Generally  they 
are  mere  labourers  who  scarcely  ever  read  a  line  on  the 
aubjeet,  or  ever  think  at  all  about  the  matter.  They  are 
directed  to  go  into. a  certain  plot  of  woodland  and  pruBe 
the  trees,  and  the  way  they  «re  to  do  it  is  to  eut  off  close 
to  the  stem  aU  the  brafnches  to  a  eertain  height.  If  thinniiig 
is  to  be  done  at  the  same  time  it  is  probable  twe  or  three 
will  be  directed  to  go  before  the  others,  and  eat  down 
euch  trees  as  are  crooked,  weak,  or  not  likely  to  make 
good  trees.  This  is  done  sometimes  so  severelv  that  the 
cold  winds  have  full  play  on  the  trees  that  are  left — trees 
that  had  for,  probably,  many  years  been  so  protected  by 
each  other  tliat  now  when  so  rudely  and  suddenly  expoaed 
to  the  cold  winter  blasts  suffsr  so  much  from  the  sudden 
exposure  as  to  require  many  years  to  recover  strength  to 
bespr  Uie  change,  and  grow  on  again  ae  they  did  before 
Uiey  were  so  strieken  with  eold.  Then,  to  complete  the;r 
diseomfert,  the  proners  follow  en  and  out  off  all  the  side 
branches,  leaving  them  sotaething  like  brooBM,  or  fishing- 
rods,  with  the  sweeping  part  upwards.  One  would 
think  no  man  with  any  brains  at  all  would  be  so  silly 
as  to  prune  trees  intended  for  timber  in  such  a  ruthless 
manner,  yet  it  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  too  frequently  done. 
I  have  seen  it  repeatedly,  and  in  parts  of  the  country 
wide  apart  from  each  other. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  How  is  a  better  prac- 
tice to  be  attained?  A  thinking  man  will  instantly 
exclaim. ':  Educate  the  mea,  put  books  into  their  hands, 
and  see  tliat  the  true  princinles  of  the  art  are  ex- 
plained to  thcQi  by  eompetent  men.  Crood  timber  is 
Ko.  36.— YoL.  II.,  Vxw  SxMas. 


of  the  utmost  ooiwequence  to  our  country,  and  every 
true  lover  of  his  country  will  see  the  necessity  of  clothing 
the  forests  of  the  land  with  riaing  timber,  that  will  as 
soon  as  possible  make  trees  large  enough  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  required."  In  a  necessarily  short  essay. 
I  have  only  space  to  give  a  few  brief  hints  on  this  truly 
interesting  subject. 

The  first  point  is  to  tidce  care  that  the  thinning  and 

Pruning  are  commeacsd  when  the  plantation  is  young, 
^he  trees  should  never  be  allowed  to  reach  more  than 
from  6  feet  to  10  feet  high  before  they  are  thinned.  This  is 
often  delayed  in  order  that  the  thinnings  may  be  made 
use  of  for  rails,  posts,  and  stakes.  Kever  was  economy 
more  misplaced.  All  the  evils  I  have  just  alluded  to 
must  happen  :  therefore  I  say  most  emphatically.  Do  not 
exemplify  so  absurdly  the  old  proverb,  penny  wise  and 
pouna  foolish.  Thin  your  young  trees  before  the  branches 
touch  each  other.  amC  do  not  thin  them  too  severely  in  one 
seasou 

Let  the  thinning  be  done  the  season  before  the  trees 
are  pruaed.  The  oranches  of  the  trees  that  are  left  will 
shelter  the  stems  from  the  cold  winds.  The  following 
seasoa  these  branches  should  be  shortened  in.  If  done 
in  time,  the  knife  will,  in  judicious  hands,  be  the  only 
instrument  required.  In  plantations  that  have  been 
neglected  for  perhaps  twenty  or  more  years,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  use  stronger  instruments,  such  as  the  chisel, 
the  sa*w,  or  the  bilf-hook,  but  I  trust  the  day  will  come 
when  these  tools  will  be  banished  out  of  the  woodman's 
vocabulary,  and  be  thought  and  found  quite  unnecessary. 
The  following  season  part  of  the  branches  may  be  cut  m 
close  to  the  stem,  and  the  rest  shortened  in  a;;ain.  My 
great  object  is  not  only  to  protect  the  stem,  but  also  to 
leave  these  branches  to  be  nirnisbed  with  leaves,  always 
remembering  that  it  is  the  leaves  that  furnish  the  orgams- 
able  matter  to  inereaee  the  bulk  of  the  stem.  Even  large 
bsshy-headed  trees  may  be  greatly  improved  for  timber 
purposes  by  thtaniag  the  branches,  and  shortening  in 
those  that  are  left. 

Young  neglected  plafttations,  such  as  may  be  seen  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  require  very  careful  thin* 
ning  and  pruning  in  order  to  bring  them  into  a  bettet 
condition.  Though  there  are  ten  times  too  many  trees 
it  will  not  do  to  cut  down  at  once  the  nine  that  are  but 
cumberers  of  the  ground.  Instead  of  that  severe  treat- 
ment. I  would  reeommend  taking  out  not  more  than 
one-third  this  year,  aud  then  let  the  rest  remain  two 
years  lopger.  Th^n  go  over  the  wood  carefully,  and 
take  out  0Be4bird  more  of  the  worst  trees,  and  so  on. 
thiasiag  them  every  other  year,  and  pruning  moderately 
the  akeniaie  3rear8.  By  this  gradual  thinning  and  prun- 
ing the  trees  that  are  left  to  form  good  timber  will  be 
found  sturdy  fellows  able  to  bear  the  strongest  blasts, 
and  finally  become  very  tolerable  trees,  not  indeed  equal 
to  such  as  have  been  trained  up  in  their  early  youth,  out 
yet  worth  ten  times  as  much  as  they  would  have  been 
had  they  been  left  unthinned,  unpruned,  and  uncared  for. 
The  preceding  hints  the  reader  will  easily  perceive 
refer  to  deciduous  trees — such  as  the  Oak,  Asn,  Elm, 
Wo.  688.— Vol.  XXVI.,  Old  Sibdhi.    * 
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Beeob,  Larch,  &c.  Pruning  erergreen  trees  —  such  •■  the 
Spruce,  Scotch  Fir,  &o. — is  a  somewhat  different  affair.  If  these 
are  pruned  now  they  suffer  more  eren  than  deciduous  trees ;  I 
would,  therefore,  not  prune  them  till  March,  and  then  it  is  par- 
ticularly desirable  to  shorten  in  such  branches  as  are  intended 
to  be  removed  entirely  the  season  prerious  to  their  final  dose 
pruning.  No  branches  on  any  tree  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  till  they  become  large,  because  such  large  branches  are  so 
^deeply  inserted  into  the  main  stem  that  the  latter  is  filled  with 
knots  just  where  the  large  branches  were  placed.  Knotty  timber, 
such  as  the  Oak  and  Walnut,  is  sometimes,  when  sound,  Tery 
Taluable ;  but  generally  it  is  greatly  inferior  in  ?alue  to  such  as 
is  clean  and  straight. 

The  best  season  for  pruning  deciduous  trees  is  decidedly 
winter — that  is,  firom  November  to  the  end  of  February.  If 
pruned  later  than  the  latter  month  many  kinds—such  as  the 
Sycamore,  the  Birch,  and  Maple — bleed  so  copiously  that  the 
growth  the  following  season  is  materially  injured  thereby. 

T.  Applbby. 

DOUBLE-GLAZING— DISA    GEANDIFLOEA— 
MBiULUS  OUPEEUS. 

NiKBTEiN  J  ears  since  come  next  summer,  the  author  of 
Bogers*  conic^  boiler  wrote  to  me  from  Sevenoaks,  in  Kent, 
to  Shrubland  Park,  asking  me  what  I  knew  of  double-glazing 
hothouses,  and  informing  me  of  a  plan  of  doing  so  which  he  had 
in  contemplation,  and  a  most  capital  plan  it  was,  and  one  that 
would  do  as  much  for  Uie  comfort  of  gardeners  as  his  conical 
boiler  did  for  those  who  could  get  coals  which  would  not  cake  to 
bum  in  it.  Rogers*  conical  boiler  is  still  one  of  the  best  with 
unoaking  coals ;  but  for  such  coals  as  the  Newcastle  and  others, 
which  run  together  and  "cake,*'  as  we  call  it,  the  conical 
boilers  are  not  suited. 

What  he  principally  wrote  to  me  for,  anent  his  plan  of  double- 
glazing  hothouses,  was  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  the  idea 
was  new  or  not ;  and  I  wrote  to  him  to  advise  him  not  to  say  a 
word  about  it  in  print  or  in  public,  for  the  idea  and  the  execution 
of  it  were  just  as  old  as  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Bussia.  She 
was  the  first  to  take  up  the  idea  of  double-glazing  hothouses, 
and  your  humble  servant  was  very  probably  the  last  person 
who  meant  to  do  his  cubical  vinery  as  the  Empress  Catherine 
of  Bussia  did  her  hothou^.  But  Her  Majesty  was  not  the 
author  of  double-glazing  for  all  that.  The  practice  was  common 
in  all  parts  of  Bussia  since  glass  was  introduced  into  that 
country,  and  is  so  to  this  very  day  and  hour.  All  the  vrindows 
of  all  who  can  afford  it  all  over  the  Bussian  dominions  are 
double-glazed.  Even  in  the  warmest  and  most  southern  parts 
of  the  empire,  along  the  coast  line  from  Balaclava  to  the  straits 
of  Yinicale,  our  people  found  the  windows  double-glazed.  The 
reason  for  double-glazing  windows  in  Busaia,  is  the  fact  that 
they  keep  out  four  times  more  degrees  of  frost  than  our  windows 
do,  which  renders  their  windows  as  warm  for  their  rooms  as  ours 
are  to  us  and  ours. 

But  double-glazing  has  been  aa  common  in  our  island  of  late 
years  as  it  has  been  in  Bussia  from  the  beginning,  and  yet  some 
of  our  people  talk  as  if  it  were  a  new  discovery  fresh  from 
Paris  or  from  America.  Ask  any  of  our  people  who  have  been 
down  to  see  Balmoral,  how  the  natives  glaze  their  windows  in 
Aberdeen,  new  and  old  Aberdeen.  Or,  ask  any  of  the  students 
who  attended  the  Universities  there  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
how  they  escaped  taking  colds  and  sore  throats  when  their  bed- 
room windows  faced  the  direction  of  Peterhead,  their  land's  end 
in  that  quarter;  and  each  and  all  of  them  would,  should,  or 
could  tell  the  only  bar  against  those  occurrences  was  double- 
glazing  ;  but  that  the  Scot<m  boddies  improved  on  the  Bussians 
by  having  double  frames  for  their  double-glazed  windows. 

If  I  recollect  rightly,  Mr.  Bogers*  idea  of  double-glazing  hot- 
houses was  to  have  the  houses  all  like  as  Mr.  Bivers  recom- 
mends so  industriously.  They  were  to  be  from  100  feet  to 
150  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide,  and  glass  all  down  to  the  ground 
line,  back,  front,  and  both  ends.  All  the  laps  were  to  be  made 
X^rfectly  air-tight,  except  the  lowest  next  the  ground,  and  that 
one  was  to  be  open  all  the  way  round  the  houte.  Then  if  the 
top  of  the  house  or  roof  was  ridge  fashion,  and  not  curvilinear, 
he  had  a  contrivance  to  let  the  air  move  on  or  off  to  either  side 
of  the  ridge  as  it  listed,  or  rather  as  its  different  degrees  of  tem- 
perature determined,  and  all  his  upright  glass  at  front  and  back, 
communicated  with  the  roof  glass  in  the  same  way;  so  that  a 
draught  of  cold  air  entering  in  between  the  double-glazing  on 


the  front  or  south  side  would  rise,  as  it  wanned,  to  the  roof^  and 
cross  the  ridge  to  the  north  side,  and  as  it  cooled  gradually  it 
sunk  lower  and  lower,  till  at  last  it  got  so  heavy  aa  to  fall  out 
from  between  the  glass  on  the  back  or  north  side  of  the  house. 
Ihat  was  to  be  in  the  fore  part  of  each  day.  In  the  afternoon 
the  current  would  change  from  north  to  south,  snd  in  dull 
weather  there  was  to  be  Uttle  or  no  current  at  alL  But  always 
the  hottest  part  of  the  enclosed  air  waa  to  be  at  the  ridge  or  top 
part  of  the  roof. 

Now,  when  I  wrote  about  my  vinery  that  was  to  be,  I  laid  a 
one-inch  common  draining-pipe  was  to  cany  warmed  air  fwm 
a  warm  sir-cbamber  made  under  three  lights  at  the  end  of  a 
ranee,  thronsh  that  range  or  three  thirteen  lights,  and  then 
discharge  itself  into  the  vinery,  as  Mr.  Eidd  discharged  hot  air 
into  the  conservatory.  B^t  that  was  not  exactly  what  waa  then 
in  the  wind.  The  upright  walls  of  three  sides  of  the  cube  vinny 
were  to  be  18  feet  high,  all  in  double-glazing ;  the  fourth  side 
existed  already  in  brickwork,  well  covered  with  eatabliibed 
Vines.  The  warm  air  from  the  drain-pipe  was  to  be  discharged 
at  the  bottom  into  the  navity  between  the  double-glazing,  and 
the  three  sides  were  to  participate  in  the  benefit,  if  any,  from 
the  warm  bore-pipe,  just  as  Mr.  Bogers  meant  the  air  to  circu- 
late in  his  plan  mneteen  years  previously,  I  said  the  plan  wai 
grovrinje  in  my  head  for  so  many  years,  and  that  waa  the  longert 
root  of  the  whole  system.  But  my  roof  was  to  be  different 
from  his  ro^f— I  was  to  have  two  span-roo£i  east  and  west,  orer 
the  cube,  and  my  first  idea  was  to  glaze  them  as  the  same 
kind  of  roof  of  a  new  storehouse  in  the  botanic  garden  at 
Oxford  was  done  in  1852,  and  that  was  to  have  the  south  sides 
of  the  ridged  roof  glazed  with  tinted  glass,  or  Hartley's  rough 
plate,  And  the  north  sides  with  the  cleanest  and  clearest  twen^- 
two-ounoe  sheet  glass.  That  would  save  anything  inside  from 
the  scorching  which  happens  at  times  from  all  dear  glass,  and 
save  sbadine. 

I  changed  that  plan  last  April  on  studying  a  fine  plan  fbr  a 
grand  conservatory  which  was  sent  for  the  opinion  of  the  Floral 
Committee.  That  was  the  best  plan  for  roofing  a  glass  houfe 
of  all  the  plans  I  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of— that  is,  a  house  of 
large  dimensions,  and  with  more  roofs  than  one,  if  that  is  not 
talung  the  roof  off  the  meaning.  My  cube  of  18  feet  to  the  aide 
waa  a  fleabite  to  a  big  house^  and  yet  the  walls  of  it  were  higher 
than  they  are  ever  met  with  in  vineries.  The  walla  were  to  bo 
in  double-glazing,  and  the  higher  they  Were  the  more  fit  they 
would  be  for  roofings,  ridge-and-furrow  fashion,  as  this  new  plan 
before  the  Floral  Conmiitee  was  shown.  These  roofs  were  made 
as  flat  as  they  would  carry  off  the  wet,  but  not  of  much  spsn, 
and  the  north  side  of  each  ridge  was  of  wood  ornamented ;  but 
the  shade  from  those  parts  of  the  roof  was  shown  not  to  afibet 
the  amount  of  light  that  entered  the  house  and  readied  the 
plants  in  the  smalleet  deeree :  therefore,  audi  a  roof  oould  be 
made  at  less  cost  in  the  first  instance,  much  stronger  than  the 
usual  run,  and  a  house  so  roofed  could  be  more  eanly  warmed, 
and  kept  warm  at  less  cost  than  a  double-glazed  roof.  There- 
fore, these  considerations  decided  me  in  my  choice  of  roof  to 
the  cube,  which  roof,  as  I  have  just  said,  waa  to  be  of  two  spsns 
running  east  and  west,  the  south  side  of  the  spans  to  be  glass, 
and  the  north  sides  of  wood  entirely,  and  as  plam  as  a  oafs 
face— merely  painted  like  the  panel  of  a  door. 

Then,  my  calculation  was  this  :  If  all  this  were  to  be  done  io 
the  present. fashion,  it  would  cost  much  more  than  I  can  spsrs ; 
and  if  it  were  to  be  kept  at  work  in  the  usual  manner  1  should 
not  be  justified  in  attempting  it,  fbr  I  could  not  afford  to  leep 
up  that  item  in  my  bill  of  expenditure.  But  if  I  can  do  as 
much  for  £10  as  some  do  with  £20,  and  many  more  not  under 
£30,  it  would  be  foolish  not  to  do  it,  for  it  would  more  than 
pay,  besides  the  enjoyment  of  the  thing.  The  annual  expense 
for  firing,  together  with  the  interest  of  the  cost  prioe  of  wsrmingt 
a^d  keeping  warm  by  double  glass  round  the  sides,  and  wood 
for  half  the  roof  would  be  as  ten  would  be  to  twenty,  or  even 
to  thirty  by  the  rail  rout.  And  so  I  have  done  it  all  except  the 
cube ;  but  the  money  for  it  had  to  go  where  it  was  not  then 
anticipated,  and  1  must  do  with  one  side  of  the  cube  for  another 
year,  just  as  I  have  done  with  it  ever  since  Capt.  Hopkins  beat 
me  in  out-door  Grapes. 

The  pit  with  moist  mild  bottom  heat  froip  a  common  brick 
flue  and  glazed  earthenware  pipes,  is  now  a  fact  accomplished. 
But  there  is  one  more  side  to  the  subject,  the  bottom  side,  and 
of  all  the  things  in  this  world  that  cocoa-nut  refuse  keeps 
bottom  heat  the  longest,  and  yet  no  art  of  man  can  get  it  to  hett 
by  fermentation  like  tan  or  leaves.    B^once  heat  it  through 
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and  tKrottgh  with  k  flue  utn^er  it,  and  it  will  Iteop  wana  and 
com  fort  nblo  for  ten  dajs,  may  bo  for  twenty  ;  but  I  made  n  firo 
once  in  I  en  days,  %mc^  1  got  it  to  gr>,  and  that  has  bi?en  eaougli. 
No  one  can  Uara  plan f 8  with  le»B  utrt-ogth  of  euii&tiuiHon  than 
•omc  of  Enj  minimum^  arc  endowed  with.  M;-  difleafted  plant*, 
ms  manj  woulil  call  my  epotted,  hlotL^bed,  and  ¥artegated  seed- 
lings, are  Oaks  and  Chestnuts  compared  with  the  progeny  from 
the  puny  stamens,  and  yet  they,  together  with  such  Oaks  and 
Chestnuts,  are  now  looking  as  I  like  in  that  pit  with  mild  moist 
bottom  heat  from  a  5ommon  flue,  and  if  I  keep  them  there  free 
from  hurt  and  harm  through  this  winter,  you  need  not  hare  the 
slightest  doubts  against  any  plants  under  the  sun  being  put 
under  the  same  treatment  for  any  winter  during  a  lifetime. 

The  next  account  to  settle  this  year,  is  that  which  refers  to 
the  lovely  Diss  grandiflora,  from  the  top  of  Table  Mountain, 
behind  Cape  Town,  the  "  Cape  of  Storms,"  of  early  narigators. 
The  account  was  not  on  cross-breeding  it,  like  Nosegays  this 
season,  but  for  cross  purposes  the  other  way. 

Well,  I  can  call  Dr.  Lindley  as  a  witness  to  prove  to  you  and 
the  rest  of  them,  that  Disa  grandiflora  was  grown  out  of  doors 
in  England  five  and  twenty  years  back.  That  it,  then,  aston- 
ished us  of  the  old  Horticultural  Society,  that  this  could  be  done, 
and  that  we  preTailed  on  Dr.  Lindley  to  cause  inquiries  to  be 
made  to  teach  us  how  to  do  the  thing  as  well  ourselves.  Sir 
John  Herschel  was  then  two  years  home  in  London  from  the 
observatory  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  observed  more 
things  than  through  a  telescope,  and  amongst  other  things  he 
observed  the  natural  conditions  under  which  Disa  grancUflora 
flourished  at  the  Cape,  and  not  only  4t  but  other  terrestrial 
Orchids,  which  are  far  more  difficult  to  do  here  than  the  Disa. 
For  the  preceding  two  years  Sir  John  Herschel  had  grown  those 
Tery  rare  ground  Orchids  out  of  doors  in  his  garden,  Hanoyer 
Terrace,  B^gent's  Park,  and  he  exhibited  some  of  them  in  full 
bloom  before  us  in  Begent  Street,  on  the  16th  of  October  afore- 
aaid.  The  Disa  was  not  then  in  bloom,  but  it  was  growing  out 
pf  doors  then  at  Hanoyer  Terrace,  Begent's  Park,  and  "  D.,"  of 
Deal,  was  right  in  suggesting  the  experiment  and  predicting  the 
day  when  Disa  yrould  require  no  more  than  orchard-house 
protection  in  winter  to  cause  it  to  flourish  in  the  open  air  in 
England,  in  company  with  several  kinds  of  the  Cape  Hssmanthi, 
and  more  particularly  with  Yallota  purpurea  minor  and  major, 
and  with  Tritonia  aurea.  The  two  latter  inhabit  the  samu 
regions  under  the  same  natural  conditions  as  Disa.  Vallota  was 
the  only  true  bulb  fonnd  by  Dr.  Borchell  growing  in  boggy  peat 
at  the  Cape,  and  Tritonia  aurea  is  as  true  an  eyergreen  as 
Yallota  and  Disa,  and  just  from  the  same  cause  from  having  its 
roots  in  marshy  ground,  "  on  the  margins  of  pools,"  the  year 
Toundk. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Disa  will  be  seen  in  the 
centre,  with  Yallota  all  round  it,  and  both  enclosed  in  a  thick, 
natural-like  belt  of  this  Tritonia,  on  the  margin  of  an  English 
amateur's  "lake,"  with  a  portable  glass-case  oyer  them  in  winter 
and  something  "  geothermal  "  to  keep  the  water  as  they  like  it 
for  the  time,  and  to  haye  their  free  liberty  like  British  subjects 
for  the  rest  of  their  days. 

In  the  same  Number  of  the  "  Floral  Magazine  "  in  which  the 
Disa  is  pourtrayed,  is  another  plant  which  is  destined  to  elevate 
another  family  of  flov^ers  if  it  will  cross,  and  it  looks  as  if  it 
would.  This  is  a  new  dwarf  and  "  perfectlj  hardy"  Mimulus,  of 
richer  colour  than  any  of  the  plain  yellow  ones  already  in  cul- 
tiyation.  It  was  imported  from  the  highlands  of  Chili  by  the 
Messrs.  Yeitch,  with  whom  it  stood  out  of  doors  scatheless  last 
winter.  It  must  be  crossed  forthwith  with  all .  the  best-marked 
kinds  in  cultivation,  to  infuse  hardiness  into  them  by  degrees, 
and  by  recrossing  with  this,  which  is  named  Mimulus  cupreus, 
till  the  new  strain  is  as  hardy  as  the  Musk  Mimulus. 

D.  Beaton. 


BLOOMING  TACSONIA  IGNEA. 
I  OATHEB  from  an  article  in  your  Journal  of  Noyember  12th, 
that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  blooming  Taosonia  ignea.  I,  there- 
fore, write  to  inform  you  that  I  bloomed  this  flower  in  the 
summer  of  last  year,  and  was  so  dissatisBed  with  its  appearance 
that  I  flung  my  whole  stock  on  to  the  rubbish-heap.  The  plant 
was  a  seedling  of  three  years  old  grown  on  the  one-shift  prin- 
ciple, in  a  No.  8-pot,  and  trained  round  stakes.  The  main  shoots 
were  a  great  many  feet  long.  I  bloomed  Tacsonia  mollissima  at 
the  same  time,  bemg  a  seedling  of  the  same  age,  and  grown  in  the 
same  way.    As  I  had  no  facilities  for  growing  these  flowers  in  a 


bord<?r,  und  there  was  no  probability  of  their  doing  any  go&d  in 
pais,  I  thought  it  boat  to  get  rid  of  therii,  m  I  judged  them  not 
worth  the  time  and  trouble  spent  on  them,  und  the  space  thpy 
occupied.  liidepdj  they  were  principallj  rdi*ed  by  way  of 
otp^Timent.  The  blossom  of  Tacsonin  igiieji  was  a  bright 
cinnamon  rod^  and  in  no  respect  answering  to  the  *'  flowing 
crimson  "  of  the  leading  seed  catalogues.  It  certainly  might 
not  have  been  true,  but  considering  the  price  charged  for  the 
seeds  I  can  only  say  that  it  ought  to  haye  been. — Alfbsd 

COFLAVD. 


FEUIT-STALK    OF    THE    STEAWBEEEY 
BOOTING 

AND   BECOMING   A  FBUITFUL   PLANT.     ' 


a  Where  roots  Tonned. 


b  Where  crown  issued. 


As  you  wish  for  more  information  about  my  little  Strawberry 
plant  I  have  made  a  rough  sketch  of  the  fruit-stem  from  which 
it  was  raised. 

I  had  a  plant  in  a  pot  which  fruited  well  in  June,  1860 ;  after 
the  fruit  had  been  taken  off  I  sunk  the  pot  out  in  the  border. 
One  of  the  fruit-stems  had  been  left  on  the  plant.  Towards  the 
end  of  July  I  perceiyed  two  little  roots  growing  out  of  the  stem 
just  where  it  thickens  at  the  base  of  the  little  fruit-stalks.  A 
small  leaf  was  growing  at  this  part,  which  is  very  common  with 
the  Sir  Harry  and  other  Strawberries.  As  I  am  fond  of  trying 
experiments,  in  a  small  way  I  cut  the  stem  off,  and  pegged  it  care- 
fullj  in  a  pot  with  a  hair-pin,  and  pressed  the  earth  tightly  about 
the  roots.  I  then  sunk  the  pot  and  kept  it  shaded,  and  was 
pleased  to  see  in  a  short  time  other  roots  make  their  appearance ; 
and,  in  about  a  month  a  small  crown,  close  to  the  little  leaf 
where  I  have  drawn  a  line. 

After  my  last  communication  I  placed  my  little  pet  (which 
has  been  quite  a  wonder  here)  out  of  doors  night  and  day  to 
harden  it ;  in  a  fortnight  after  I  was  surprised  to  see  two  large 
trusses  of  flowers  make  their  appearance,  which  I  cut  off.  It  has 
now  three  large  crowns  and  four  smaller  ones.  I  do  not  re- 
member exactly  where  the  runners  grew,  but  I  think  just  the 
same  as  in  other  plants. 

This  time  last  year  this  plant  had  one  very  small  crown  ;  in 
March  this  yeair  it  showed  its  first  blossom  truss,  and  has  never 
been  without  fruit  and  bloom  the  whole  of  the  summer,  and 
would  haye  blossom  now  if  I  had  allowed  it. 

The  first  fruit-stem  this  year  }  tried  to  root,  but  I  kept  it  too 
moist,  and  it  damped  off  after  putting  down  a  root  about  an 
inch  into  the  earth.  Next  jear,  if  spared,  I  hope  to  have  better 
success. — J.  L. 

THE    GARDENS    AND    CONSEEYATOBIES    AT 
DAN  OSTEIN. 
{OmtiHued/rom  page  169.) 
LiEATiKa  this  division  we  enter  the  Palm-house,  and  at  once 
find  ourselves  amongst  the  regal  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone ; 
or,  as  the  immortal  Linnaeus  has  more  properly  termed  them, 
"  The  kings  of  the  yegetable  creation."     To  attempt  to  describe 
all  the  rare  and  valuable  objects  here  collected  together  would  be 
vain ;    we  will,   therefore,  only  mention  a  few  of  them.     Con- 
spicuous amongst  others,  are  the  Cocos   Naia,  and  de  Baban 
(Cocoa-nut  Palms),  the  beautiful  feathery  leaves  or  fronds  of  the 
former  reaching  nearly  to  the  roof  of  the  building ;    Ceroxylon 
andicola  (the  wax  Palm)  ;  The  East  Indian  Wine  Palm  (Caryota 
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urest)  ;  a  noUe  ^steimen  of  the  "Remg  Palm  of  Aiutralia 
(Corypha  •ustraHs)  ;  Elits  guianensis  (the  Guinea-oil  Palm)  j 
Sebai  Blaokhruroiana,  one  of  tliOBO  aiightj  Fan  Palms  of  the 
tropica;  Chamcadorte  Erneste  Auguetaj  Seatori  elegans,  and 
tepigiloea,  the  latter  in  fruit ;  the  beautiful  Liviatonia  Borbonica ; 
Calamus  rotang;  Maiimiliana  regia;  the  Date  Palm  (Phoenix 
dactjiifera) ;  the  Baphia  teedigera,  from  Bio  Negro  and  the 
aUuYial  banks  of  the  Anuizon ;  Seafortbia  degans ;  Thrinax 
orgentea ;  the  rare  Geonoma  macrostachya,  and  others*  Here 
also  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Cycas  reyoluta,  or  Sago  Palm, 
the  Screw  Pine  of  China  (Pandauus  utilia)  ;  the  Indian  Bubber 
(Ficus  elasticus),  the  branches  of  which,  spreading  over  an 
immense  sp«ice,  reach  to  the  rcof  of  the  building  ;  the  lar-famed, 
and  much-dreaded  deadly  Upas,  or  Poison  Tree  of  Java  (Antiaris 
toxicaria)  j  two  noble  specimens  of  West  Indian  Tree  Ferns 
(Cyathea  serra),  Ficus  indica  (the  Banjan  t^^e),  Ficus  Leopoldi, 
and  others.  Here  also  may  be  seen,  growing  as  it  were  in  its 
native  luxuriance,  the  Banana  (Musa  sapientum),  a  fruit  so 
much  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  climes.  Their  noble 
appearance  and  long  broad  leaves  form  an  agreeable  contrast  to 
the  Fern-like  foliage  of  the  Palms ;  they  are  planted  out  in  well- 
prepared  beds  of  rich  compost,  and  when  we  state  that  some  of 
the  leaves  have  attained  the  length  of  from  12  feet  to  14  feet, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  their  luxuriant  growth ;  on  several 
of  them  we  noticed  some  very  large  bunches  of  Iruit  rapidly 
approaching  maturity.  On  the  front  stage  of  this  house  are 
placed  the  smaller  specimens  of  Palms,  &c,  amongst  which  we 
must  not  forget  to  notice  the  Dion  odule,  Carludovica  palmata, 
and  the  Tegetable  Ivory  of  South  Africa  (the  rare  Stangeria 
paradoxa),  a  plant  of  which  was  coming  into  flower ;  also  the 
equally  rare  Argania  sideroxylon,  the  Argan  oil  plant.  There  are 
also  many  species  of  rare  medicinal  plants,  and  others  seldom 
met  with  in  collections.  Before  leaving  this  portion  of  the 
building  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  two  noble  plants  of  Maranta 
zebrina,  the  beautiful  dark-striped  leaves  of  which  measured  from 
3  feet  to  4  feet  in  length. 

But  we  are  now  about  to  enter  the  north  wing,  which  is 
filled  for  the  most  part  with  Orchids,  the  larger  specimens 
being  placed  en  raised  beds  or  stands  of  rockwork  in  the 
eentre  of  the  house,  the  sides  are  planted  with  different  species 
of  Ferns  and  Lycopods,  which  produce  a  very  natural  and 
agreeable  effect.  The  Orchids  consist  of  fine  specimens  of 
Cattleyas,  Leelias,  Brassias,  Oncidiums,  Odontoglossums,  Den- 
drobiums,  Braspavolas,  Cypripediums,  Peristeria  elata,  and 
many  others ;  amongst  which  we  observed  a  fine  plant  of  Coslo- 
gyne  pandurata,  from  Java,  the  fiddle-shaped  flowers  of  which 
are  of  a  dull  green  colour,  marked  with  ribs  or  blotches  of  black  ; 
a  fine  ppecimen  of  Cymbidium  giganteum  and  sinense,  and 
Dendrobium  Chrysotoxum  are  also  well  worthy  of  notice ;  the 
latter  is,  indeed,  a  noble  plant,  measuring  2^  feet  by  3^-  feet ;  it 
has  lately  produced  eighteen  fine  spikes  of  flower.  In  the  centre 
is  a  large  tank,  over  whioh  is  placed  a  fine  plant  of  the  rare 
Nepenthes  Hookeri.  Amongst  the  different  varieties  of  Orchids 
suspended  in  ba»kets  from  the  roof  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
Miltonia  spectabi  I  is,  measuring  nearly  8  feet  in  circumference; 
also  good  plants  of  Gongora  cymbirormis,  Houlletia  BrocUe- 
hurstiana,  Miltonia  Clowesi,  and  others. 

But  what  is  this  which  has  so  suddenly  attracted  our  atten- 
tion, and  filed  U9,  as  it  were,  spellbound  to  the  spot  ?  It  is  a 
choice  collection  of  the  genus  Anocctocbilus,  the  small  delicately- 
striped  leaves  of  which  surpass  all  others  in  the  riehnese  and 
brilliancy  of  their  colours.  Of  this  interesting  and  beautiful 
tribe  of  plants  the  Dangstein  collection  can  boast  of  the  follow- 
ing varieties  :— Anoectochilus  argenteufi,  argenteus  pictus,  Lobbi, 
Lowii,  Lowii  virescens,  setaceus,  setaceus  aurea,  cordatus  and 
intermedins,  Veitchi,  xanthophyllus,  striatus,  querceticola,  Box- 
burghi,  and  petola.  They  are  grown  in  small  pots,  placed  in 
an  open  framework  in  a  case  12  feet  long  by  2  feet  broad  j  a 
proper  amount  of  heat  and  moisture  is  maintained — two  points 
most  essential  to  the  well-being  of  this  tribe  o<  terrestrial  beauties. 
The  whole  of  this  valuable  collection,  which  numbers  aver  three 
hundred  individual  plants,  are  in  luxuriant  health,  and  a  high 
state  of  perfection  ;  and  they  certainly  reflect  very  great  credit 
on  the  skill  and  ability  of  Mr.  James  Yair,  the  enthusiasUo 
and  intelligent  gardener  at  Dangstein.  ^e  caa  only  add  that 
"  to  behold  is  to  admire,"  and  to  the  lover  of  plants  a  view  of 
these  alone  would  amply  wpay  a  visit. 

In  this  house  inay  also  be  seen  some  fine  varieties  of  rare 
West  Indian  and  ^ew  Zealand  filmy  Ferns,  grown  in  largo 
shallow  ptna  covoved  with  beU-glasees.    Of  this  very  interesting 


tribe  of  Fejms  we  observed  the  following :— Trichomanes  anoapii 
pyxidiferum,  rigidum,  spicatum,  crispnm,  Bancr<^i,  renifonne^ 
and  others.  Hymenophyllum  hirtellum,  demissum,  and  polj- 
anthos,  a  fine  pl»nt  of  the  beautiful  Todea  pellucida  of  atm 
Zealand,  the  transparent  fronds  of  which  measured  nearly  2  fset 
in  length  ;  also  the  rare  Biphdopteria  peltata  and  Trichomaoef 
triohtoideum. 

Leaving  these  charming  and  interesting  objects,  we  past  on  to 
the  east  wing.  Here  are  grown  plants  remarkable  for  fine  sad 
variegated  foliage.  It  contains  large  specimens  ofPhilodendron 
pertusum  and  pini&atifidum,  Pandanus  variegatus,  Theophnsti 
macrophylla  (coming  into  fine  flower),  Crinum  asiatiemn,  Bho* 
pala  oorcovadensis  and  De  Jonghi,  Croton  variegatom  and 
pictum,  the  Bice-paper  plant  of  China  (Arah'a  pi^jyriftn), 
Aralia  pulcbra,  Gaston ia  palmata,  Fioua  lerruginea,  Anijia  lepto- 
phylla,  Carapa  guianensis,  and  others.  Also  a  noble  speciineB 
of  the  true  Bragon's  Blood  (Dracena  draco).  This  plant  im 
presented  to  Lady  Dorothy  Kevill  by  Mr.  Skinner,  who  obtaioed 
it  from  the  celebrated  tree  at  Oratava  in  the  Island  of  Teneriffe. 
On  the  front  stage  are  placed  smaller  specimens  of  Dracsnai, 
Marantasy  ko, ;  also  Sanseviera  javanica,  Hippomane  spinoM, 
Ananassa  sativa  variegata,  and  others  of  equal  b^uty  and  intenit. 
Different  sorts  of  Passifioras  and  other  beautiful  climbing  plants 
are  trained  to  the  entire  roof  of  the  building,  the  flowers  of 
which,  hanging  in  graceful  festoons,  produce  a  very  pleaoog 
effect.  Stauhopeas  and  Acinetas  are  suspended  in  baskets  from 
the  roof,  n;iany  of  which  weie  coming  into  fine  flower.  A  fine 
plant  of  Aciiieta  Humboldtii  having  eight  spikes  of  bloom. 

This  large  building  is  heated  on  Bayden's  principle  of  hot 
water  and  air  combmed,  and  givea  great  aatisfaction.  A  com.' 
modious  potting-shed  is  attached  to  the  building,  under  wbiflb 
is  an  immense  tank  for  the  reception  of  rain  water,  which  ii  flo 
beneficial  to  the  growth  of  plants. 

Bidding  adieu  to  the  regal  inhabitants  of  ''the  tropica," m 
pass  on  to  the  greenhouse  and  fernery,  a  span-roofed  bufldii^ 
103  feet  long  by  32  feet  broad,  and  16  feet  hwh.    We  enter  tlie 

geenhouse  which  was  gay  with  flowering  plants,  consiatinff  of 
eaths,  Epacris,  Azaleas,  Pimeleas,  Eriostemons,  Indian  aho- 
dodendron^,  and  other  plants  used  for  decorative  purpotca. 
Here,  also,  are  some  gooa  specimens  of  Araucarias  exoelaa  and 
Cunninghami,  Camphor  and  Tea  trees.  Camellias,  OrangsS)  Ac 
Of  new  and  rare  plants  we  noticed  the  beautiful  CassioDO  ht 
tijziata,  from  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  presented  by  Mr.  Moore, 
of  the  Glasnevin  Botamc  Ghurdena,  Dublin ;  aad  amongat  otbff 
beautiful  climbing  plants  trained  to  thereof  is  a  fine  plant  of 
Lapageria  rosea«  Some  beautiful  Jiew  Zealand,  Madeira,  aad 
rare  British  Fema  oooupy  a  stage  at  the  east  end  of  the  booao. 
But  we  are  now  approaching  the  fernery,  and  here  feel  inadequate 
to  the  task  of  doing  justice  to  a  spot  whidi  may  not  ioapvjrbe 
described  as  a  "  fairy  land.'*  The  beds  or  stands  for  the  Fen* 
are  of  an  irregular  or  serpentine  form,  constructed  ofJarflS 
masses  of  sandstone  rock,  as  are  also  the  baok  and  end  wallf* 
These  being  covered  with  Ferns  and  Lycopods  give  it  more  the 
appearance  of  a  natural  cavern  than  a  buUmng  erected  so  reesstlj 
as  1855.  The  central  columns  or  suf^orts  of  the  hooae  aio 
covered  wih  ragged  pieces  of  rock  in  which  Ferns  and  ^^'^"P^ 
are  placed ;  they  have  a  very  pretty  effect,  and  the  walka  ▼hi* 
are  of  rough  gravel  harmoniae  nicely  with  tiie  whole.  Of  Fenw 
there  is  a  rich  and  varied  collection,  consisting  of  Adiantumei 
Aspleniums,  Polypodiums,  Pteris,  La8tr8Bas,DavalJias,  and  others. 
Amongst  the  more  coatly  and  valuable,  are  Cibotium  Schied«» 
the  graceful  fronds  of  which  are  from  10  feet  to  15  leet  in  lenf^ 
A  noble  specimen  of  Cyathea  meduUaris,  that  gigantie  tree  l«^ 
of  New  Zealand,  the  fronds  of  which  have  readied  to  the  roof' 
Large  plants  of  Akophlla  australis,  ferox,  and  Mequeli,  Cj^^ 
arborea,  Angiopteris  ereeta,  Marattia  elegans  and  cicutv^eui} 
Davallia  divereifolia  and  aculeata,  Litobrochia  vespertiliontf» 
Blautium  culcita,  Lastr8ea£.unzei,nenutelia  horrida,  imd  otherf* 
Also,  a  good  specimen  of  Todea  Fraseri,  and  Odontosoria  ten®' 
folia.  Some  beautiM  speeiaaans  of  Drynaria  •oronsoa^^ 
morbilata  are  frowing  on  large  stems  of  Oak,  aroimd  thekne^ 
trunks  of  whi^  the  beautiful  little  Cynophlebium  repena  iB*i^ 
be  seen  growing.  In  large  pans  suspenaied  from  the  too\^ 
fine  plants  of  Woodwardia  radicana,  Nephrolepis  davallioidee' 
(^^oniophlebium  inequale,  latipes,  and  Eeinwardti  or  •^'*'*f?! 
latum,  the  latter  suspended  over  a  tank  in  the  oeotre  of  ^ 
house,  its  ^iracefully  drooping  fronds  reaching  to  the  irater* 
edge.  Trained  to  the  roof  are  some  beautiful  speeies  of  I'/jP' 
In  this  house  i^so  ia  a  good  collection  of  £le)a^^'.^ 


diums. 

and  Lycopods. 


Immediately  at  t|ie  baok  and  oomu 
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the  fernery  bj  Urge  g1«ss  door^  is  Lady  Dorothy's  mmeum. 
Here  are  ooUeoted  together  obtects  of  cufioiity  andinterMt  in  the 
regetable  creation.  Aere  ia  also  a  very  good  assortment  of  works 
on  botany  and  horticnlture,  to  which,  thanks  to  the  liberality 
of  Mr,  Neyill  and  her  ladyship,  the  young  gardeners  at  Dang- 
tteio  hare  free  access.  Here,  also,  is  a  book  for  visitors'  names, 
and  by  its  side  lies  another,  titled  "  Plants  in  mj  Garden  at 
Dangstein,  1854."  This  is  an  elegantly-bound  volume  contain- 
ing a  list  of  the  Dangstein  collection  in  1854,  it  is  beautifully 
written  in  illuminated  characters  by  Lady  Dorothy.  Around 
the  walls  are  portrait*  of  distiiwuished  personages.  There  are 
elso  some  beautifiil  apecimena  ct  wtomised  leaves  prepared  by 
her  ladyship. 

Bettacing  our  steps  we  ifain  pass  through  the  greenhouse, 
where^  before  leaving,  we  notioe  •  tmatt  case  of  Tnehomanes 
radioans  and  HymenophyllttS  ttiabndgeose  and  Wilsoni,  planted 
on  MUidstona  rook,  and  a  amitlPlnl  »oUti^e  bting  maintained 
they 'grew  luxuriantly. 

Kear  the  back  of  these  rangee  oi  tAm^howtHf  is  a  pit  fmr 
cultivating  Heaths  and  other  pwU  ^  gftenhiMise  deeoration, 
bebiikl  which  in  a  shady  wood  is  a  hardy  Ismmj,  which  during 
suBMfier  forms  an  egrseabb  MtTMt^  aii4  b^tef  tM^iiUj  arraogad 
has  a  very  pisasing  cSeet 

We  now  pass  Mr.  Vik^s  wr$\d^mt9,  •  iMai  and  prettilyoon- 
stTfi0ted  building,  situalai  naar  tbe  eait  W  of  tba  prioeipal  range 
of  plaoi^bouias,  and  oommmdm^  m  mi^k0  fhm  «f  tha  kitohen 
gardens.  At  A  ibarl  distoiiae  froas  M»  a^  an  ariaiy  iB  being 
eraoted,  whitfh,  wkm  eanplelad,  wttl  aettalftly  i^m  an  additianal 
att«aetion  to  •'ilie  gardswa  a«  Dao«al«i«.''  From  tiiie  sp<jt  a 
conwmndiBg  vUw  of  the  gardans  §mdp9Mptl  fMiges  of  houaes 
maf  ba  (»btaina4  A  broad  walk  mtm  from  iMi  la  »eat  frontiiig 
the  priaeipal  mnge  of  plant-ho«ses,  and  tba  ffonnd  which  m 
formed  on  terraaas,  is  bounded  by  a  lovely  vatMr  arhiah  is  now 
beiiif  formed  into  a  kitohen  gavden,  aUhou|^  ft  «r«i  oHginaUy 
intended  ht  a  pleasure  groiind. 

Taking  our  vauta  by  the  eastem  M$  af  ''the  old  kitchen 
garden/'  we  again  reaah  the  pleasure  gff»«ads,  to  the  leA  of 
whieh  ia  a  beautifully  shaded  wood,  which  to  the  JrOVair  of  rural 
retirement  aibrds  a  delightful  retreat. 

Proceeding  onward  we  again  at>proach  the  mansion,  to  the 
south-west  of  which  is  a  tastafuUy-ariMiged  flower  garden,  JomiBg 
which  is  **  The  Pinetnm,"  eontatofaag  good  fpecifnons  of  Aran- 
carias,  Cupressus,  Abies,  Plaaae^  ko*  Leaving  this  we  enter  a 
spacious  avenue  of  Cednta  deods«a»  vkioh  leads  to  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  mansion,  and  having  almast  reached  our  jour- 
ney's end,  we  cannot  leave  this  iov^y  spot  and  beautiful  scenery 
without  expressing  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  rich  treat  we 
have  received ;  and,  for  the  benefit  of  the  readM's  of  'I  he 
Journal  ov  Hobhoulture,  we  must  add  that  Mr.  Nevill  and 
Lady  Dorothy,  with  a  truly  liberal  £Mling,  have  kindly  thrown  ^ 
open  to  the  public  their  gardens  and  oonservatories  at  any 
time  (Sundajs  excepted).  Free  admission  bein^  obtained  on 
applioation  to  Mr.  Vair,  to  whom  let  ns  in  jtisttoe  again  state 
that  tha  greateat  credit  is  due  for  the  exoellent  order  and  ar- 
rangement of  everything  oonneoted  irilh  the  hortionltural  esta- 
blishment at  Dangstein. 

With  a  £}rrent  hope  that  long  li£»  and  happiness  may  be 
granted  to  the  noble  owners  who  have  devoted  so  much  to  ihe 
aeieuoe  of  botany  sad  gardening,  and  bestowing  one  farewell 
glaoee  on  a  spot  which  must  ever  posseas  cbarau  for  the  humble 
writer  of  these  pages,  we  reluctantly  bid  adieu  to  "  The  Qardens 
and  Obnaervatories  at  Dangstein."— W.  Q.  P.  Q. 


MUSCAT  HAMBUBGH  GEAPE. 

Mt  aKparienoe  widi  this  Qrape  is,  I  believe,  more  against  it 
than  you  state  at  pa^s  302and466.  I  planted  one  oi  the  three- 
gninea  Vines  in  Angiut,  1859,  which  had  one  bonoh  in  1859,  three 
in  L880,  and  five  m  1861.  I  have  grafted  or  inarahed  it  on  four 
B4aok  HambuBghs,  one  of  which  had  two  bunehee  in  1860,  five 
in  1801 }  and  another  of  them  had  three  in  1861.  I  also  grafted 
it  on  a  St.  Peter's  whioh  had  four  bunehes  sn  1861,  in  all  twenty- 
three  bnnohes,  which  did  noi  all  wei^  two  po«j^  whan  ripe ; 
they  aat  badly,  shanked,  shnveUed,  ai^  ripened  very  irregularly. 
I  have  also  grafted  two  on  a  White  Masoaty  and  ona  on  a 
Muscat  Muscadine. 

I  aommanoed  foroing  tha  lOth  of  December,  1859;  and  26th 

of  November,  186a    I  believe  tha  very  fine  bunch  of  it  figured 

m^tta  ilofiil*'  ma  grown  im  m  ooal  grannhnniat  and  thosa 


raeBtioaed  by  S.  Finla^son  in  an  or^Aiard-housf,  who,  I  think, 
is  rather  sharp  upon  you. 

I  an),  therefore  inefined  to  think  it  may  not  bear  early  forcing; 
and,  as  I  do  not  intend  to  begin  to  foree  until  the  end  of  January, 
I  shall  in  some  degree  be  able  to  judge  if  that  is  the  cause. 

I  hope  your  readers,  &o.,  who  grow  this  Grape  will  give  their 
experience  so  that  it«  true  character  can  be  known.  My  vinery 
has  a  span-roof,  50  feet  by  12  feet  6  inches,  roots  all  inside ;  the 
soil  2  wet  deep,  on  flags  whioh  have  a  chamber  under  in  which 
passes  the  flue  from  a  cylindrical  boiler,  5  feet  by  2  feet,  heating 
two  rows  of  four-inch  pipes  laid  side  by  side ;  the  roof  is  double 
glass,  1^  inch  apart. 

The  temperature  here  on  the  16th  of  November  was  22^,  in 
the  night  previous ;  on  the  17th,  20';  on  the  ISth.sli'' ;  on  the 
19th,  17**  i  and  at  9  ▲.!!.,  38''.—/.  Scbotd,  Marsden,  Lanea- 


LINTON  PARK, 

THE  SEAT  07  MOT  JULIA  C0BNWALLI8. 

It  is  at  times  difficult  to  aooount  for  the  taste  whioh  placed 
some  of  the  mansivns  of  our  nobility  and  gentry  in  positions  so 
ill-suited  to  the  eoaforts  and  requirements  of  its  inmates.  Some 
are  inconveniently  planted  in  a  damp  vallef.  while  others  ant 
paiidied  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  at  once  diffinilt  of  access,  and 
•SfMiaed  to  winds  from  efwy  quarter.  In  so  Csr  as  gurdeninff  is 
oouaerned  tha  fwmer  is  oertaiaiy  the  more  advant^eous ;  But 
there  are  noedlun)  situations  better,  alike  for  a  human  residence 
and  that  oi  the  vegetable  world;  and  foriunat««iy  most  large 
towns,  as  well  as  the  private  mansions  of  our  nobiiity,  are  often 
pisaed  on  enoh  situationS"-that  i«,  PuQioiently  elevated  to  be 
atti  of  tha  (ogs  and  damps  which  bang  over  a  low  position, 
and  not  too  high  to  h*ve  t#  endure  tlie  bleak  cold  winds  and 
stoiwy  Masts  of  a  long  winAar.  One  of  the  clfuis  whose  position 
is  thus  happilv  ohos«»n  is  Unton  Park,  the  noble  seat  of  Lady 
Julia  Coruwailis,  and  the  **  Ladies  Comw>»Ili8,"  which  is  placed 
about  midway  up  one  of  those  ridges- of  hill  which  divide  the 
aonniy  of  Kent  into  two  unequsl  halves,  the  southern  portion 
being  that  level  district  known  as  the  Weald,  and  the  northern, 
being  more  undulating,  eonuins  gffflat  variety  of  soil,  aspect, 
onlUvation,  and  general  features.  Linton  Park,  however,  from 
its  eommanding  position  overlooks  the  greater  part  of  the  Weald 
of  Kent  (a  district  famous  for  its  Hops),  the  view  from  the 
mansion  extending  east,  south,  and  west  for  twi;lvo  or  fifteen 
milt>s  unbroken  by  any  inter ve-ing  object,  and  some  distant 
objects  of  twice  the  above  number  of  miles  are  also  visible. 
Still  the  situation  cannot  be  called  an  uncomfortably  high  one ; 
the  ground  at  the  back  of  the  house  t'lsm^  quite  100  f**t  above 
the  top  of  it,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  snugly  resting  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  nearer  the  bottom  than  the  top,  yet  eome  100  leet 
or  more  above  the  valley  below.  The  ridge  on  which  it  stands 
extending  east  and  wo«t  for  several  miles  in  both  directions,  form- 
ing, what  is  called  in  homely  language,  "  the  baekbone  of  Kent.*' 
TSb  country  round  seems  to  be  mostly  orchards  and  Hop  gar- 
dens, and  being  mostly  spade  cultivation  it  is  needless  to  say 
evinced  a  high  state  of  management,  supporting  the  idea  so  often 
put  foriH  that  Kent  is  the  garden  of  England. 

The  road  to  Linton  from  Maidstone  (^ur  miles)  is  hly 
**  Kentish  rag"  stone  appearing  in  most  of  (he  outtingi*,  through 
which  an  exoellent  turnpike  road  runs,  and  tho  pleasant  and 
romantic  village  of  Loose,  with  its  paper  mills  and  village  church 
nestled  in  a  deep  valley,  has  a  pleasing  ap}>e«rance.  An  eged  Yew 
tree  in  this  ohurohyard  m  axeellent  health  has  a  trunk  8d  feet 
in  oiroumference  at  the  narrowest  part  between  th«  root-forks 
and  the  limbs,  and  though  hollow,  in  fact  a  mi>re  *  hell,  it  still 
promises  to  outlive  many  generations  of  worshippers  Who  weekly 
paes  under  its  shade.  Further  on  we  co'Vie  up-m  what  in  f<»pmer 
days  obtained  some  celebrity  as  ti»e  h©%d  quart^-rs  of  several 
thoosands  of  men  wIk>  for  soiiii,  time  were  encdHaf>©d  upon  it  to 
repel  a  threatened  French  inva3ion.  The  Cox  Henth,  however, 
of  those  days  is  no^  a  smiling  district  of  orchard*  and  fields, 
and  dwellings  dsrvoted  to  more  peaoeful  occupations  now  oooapy 
tha  site  of  the  bleak  wasie ;  and  let  us  h<)pe  that  a  similar 
Moemblago  of  armed  men  may  be  never  wanted  again. 

The  eutiranee  to  tlie  park,  by  a  neat  and  commodious  lodge,  is 
on  this  eUeated  region.  The  park  at  this  entrance  for  soma 
distanoe  having  more  the  character  j>f  dressed  ground,  clumps  ^ 
•hmbs  and  ornamentai  trees  being  studded  about.  Bnt  befMV 
daeoendiDg  tha  hill  iMding  to  Iht  mrasbn  the  aarriage  road 
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enters  a  noble  ayenue  of  Beech  and  Elm  trees,  the  lower  portion 
being  of  Elm  of  two  continuous  rows  on  each  side ;  the  inner 
rows  being  90  feet  apart,  and  jet  at  that  ample  distance  their 
tops  hare  met.    This  afenue  is  perfectly  straight,  and  points  to 


the  mansion ;  but  the  descent  at  the  lower  end  nearest  the  hoase 
being  so  great-,  the  carriage  road  winds  round  by  one  side.  The 
carriage  road  is  on  the  north  side ;  but  another  road  from  an 
opposite  direction  also  meets  at  the  same  place. 


The  mansion  is  one  of  those  commodious  Grecian  structures 
combining  all  the  advantages  of  inside  comfort,  with  a  pleasing 
exterior  of  a  light  stone  colour,  which  shows  to  great  advantage 
amidst  the  mass  of  foliage  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The 
south  front  presents  a  fa9ade  of  150  feet.  The  north  side,  com- 
municating with  the  offices  at  the  north-eastern  comer,  is  consider- 
ably longer.  A  gravelled  terrace  30  feet  wide  extends  along 
the  south  front,  and,  returning  at  both  ends,  encloses  a  large 
area  at  both  the  east  and  west  sides.  This  terrace  is  bounded 
on  all  sides  by  an  ornamental  balustrading,  and,  it  is  proper  to 
remark,  is  overlooked  by  a  balcony  above  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  mansion,  which  is  also  on  a  level  with  the  drawing- 
room  floors  and  the  north  entrance,  the  declivity  making  about 
12  feet  di£ference  on  the  two  sides  of  the  house.  Still  the 
grounds  rapidly  descend  to  the  south,  and  a  succession  of  slopes 
and  landings  carry  us  down  to  the  terrace  garden  immediately 
to  the  south  of  the  house.  The  descent  from  the  gravelled 
terrace  to  this  garden  being  about  28  feet,  in  four  stages,  the 
upper  one  being  a  perpendicular  wall  surmounted  by  the  balus* 
trading  alluded  to  $  the  other  three  being  slopes  requiring  re- 
spectively ten,  nine,  and  thirteen  steps  to  descend  to  the  basement. 
The  flight  of  steps,  15  feet  wide,  descends  in  front  of  the  centre 
of  the  house,  the  top  flight  alone  diverging  right  and  left,  as  is 
usual  on  such  places. 

These  slopes,  which  form  so  important  a  feature  in  the  place, 
are  partly  clothed  with  Laurel  cut  to  the  exact  shape  of  the 
ground,  with  Cedars  and  other  symmetrical-growing  trees  rising 
up  amongst  them  at  regular  intervals.  A  portion,  however, 
on  both  sides  of  the  steps  is  of  turf ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
flats  or  landings,  except  what  is  occupied  by  the  steps  and 
their  landings,  is  turf  also.  The  view,  fy.  1,  conveys  some 
idea  of  how  this  is   donej    but  the    greater  portion  of   the 


steps  and  landings  are  necessarily  concealed  by  the  Laurels. 
Half-hardy  creepers  and  other  ornamental  plants  are  trained 
against  the  terrace  wall ;  and  a  border  of  Yuccas  at  the  base  of 
this  wall  is  not  the  least  important  feature  in  the  place,  as  we 
have  been  told  as  many  as  a  dozen  have  been  all  in  fluwer  at  one 
time,  and  each  of  them  from  8  feet  to  10  feet  high.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  this  has  not  been  the  case  the  present  summer,  but 
may  possibly  be  so  next  year. 

Westward  of  this  terrace  garden  h  the  rosery,  which  will  be 
described  hereafter,  and  with  some  shrubbery  the  grounds 
terminate  in  this  direction;  but  eastward  they  extend  for 
a  considerable  distance,  the  inclination  of  the  ground  being  still 
to  the  southward,  though  less  steep  than  immediately  in  front 
of  the  mansion.  Ihe  most  eastern  portion  of  the  grounds  being 
the  pinetum,  where  some  noble  specimens  of  Deodars,  Pinua 
insignis,  ponderosa,  cepbalonioa,  and  other  kinds,  scarcely  to 
be  excelled  anywhere,  are  in  excellent  health  ;  but  other  flowor 
gardens,  to  be  described  hereafter,  form  an  intervening  feature, 
the  basket  garden^  being  one ;  and  a  walk  which  crosses  the 
grounds  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  taking  in  a  fountain 
in  its  course,  and  having  six  distinct  ihghttf  of  steps  in  its  ascent, 
terminates  at  the  top  in  a  Dutch  garden,  of  which  a  figure  ha» 
already  appeared  in  our  last  Yolume,  page  101.  A  conservatory 
forms  one  side  of  this  garden,  and  at  the  back  of  this  ia  the 
kitchen  garden,  with  some  vineries  and  forcing-houses  against  it^ 
north  wall ;  and  behind  these  again  the  pits  and  frames,  bo 
essential  to  a  garden  where  flower  gardening  is  so  extensivelj 
carried  on,  and  where  the  requirements  of  a  family  hare  to  be 
attended  to. 

Our  engraving  (No.  1)  is  a  north-west  view  of  the  mansion 
and  terrace,  the  slopes  of  the  latter  being  coyered  with  Laurel 
cut  to  the  same  shape,  with  some  Cedars  occupying  the  eomers 
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•nd  other  placet  amongflt  the  cut  Laurek,  conceal  the  broad  1  Bhown  id  plAcea*     Ferhapa,  boweTcr,  ihe  annexed  dUgram  or 
iligkt  of  flt«p»  in  the  ccQti^,  or  ncaH;  so,  but  the  baluttrnding  it  [  teetion  will  eoiiTe;  the  beit  idea  of  Iho  tlopfw  and  bTelt, 

I 


Balcony. 


Terrac«  or  Promenade. 


X 


Flower  Oarden  lard. 


a  Cat  Laurel.       b  b  Turf  landing.       o  o  Laurel. 


It  ii  proper  to  remark  that  the  banks  of  out  Lsnrela  here  I  on  eaoh  side  of  the  steps.    The  slope  at  the  eteps  is  also  cut 
shown,  have  an  opening  in  the  centre  for  a  broad  slope  of  grass  |  backward  in  a  sort  of  fiincy  curre,  so  that  the  lowest  step  is  not 


TERRACE  GAKC^::] 

LINTQIJ 


Fig.  2. 


•o  forwaid  bj  sereral  feet  as  the  base  of  the  lowest  Laorel-bank.  I  Laurel  banks  are  all  cut  square,  and  in  a  line  with  eaoh  other 
Thia  accounts  for  so  few  steps  being  seen.    The  ends  of  these  |  The  ground  at  this  point  taking  the  character  of  an  inclined 
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plane  Iwidhig  to  the  bottom,  histead  of  tlie  felopes  and  landings, 
the  basement  forming  the  first  flower  garden, ^^.  2,  being  nearly 
level,  is  about  160  feet  square.  The  centre  bed,  an  oval,  being 
90  feet  by  68  feet,  or  exclusive  of  the  grass  margin  it  is  84  feet 
by  62  feet.  A  large  place  to  fill  entirely  with  flowering 
plants.  Tho  side  beds  are  22  feet  wide,  and  the  two  ovals  in 
pi  oportion. 

Below  this  garden,  or  to  the  south  of  it,  the  ground  falls 
about  4  feet  by  another  grass,  slope,  and  beyond  this  it  inclines 
still  further  to  the  southward,  where  a  ha*ha  wall  separates  it 
from  the  park.  This  second  basement  is  also  occupied  as  a 
flower  garden,  but  the  bods  are  not  so  large  as  those  in  the 
upper  part,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  but  two  beds  planted  as 
striped  borders  pointing  towards  the  house  were  17  feet  wide, 
the  other  beds,  however,  were  smaller,  and  all  were  in  full  view 
from  the  mansion  and  terrace  above. 

Of  the  planting  of  the  large  central  bed  in  the  upper  garden, 
Mr.  Fish  reported  very  favourably  on  in  the  autumn  of  1859, 
and  a  design  showing  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done  that 
season,  as  well  as  the  winter  design  for  colouring  it  with  difi*erent 
n^aterials,  and  we  are  told  a  freah  onfi  is  supplied  every  year, 
and  when  we  saw  it  in  August  nothing  could  well  IooJl  better, 
and  at  our  request,  Mr.  Bobson  has  given  us  the  following  ideas 
relative  to  the  planting  and  managing  of  so  large  a  space,  which 
we  give  in  his  own  words.    , 

"  In  planting  so  large  a  space  as  the  one  in  question,  two  or 
three  objects  must  be  kept  in  view,  that  might,  in  a  certain 
degree,  be  disregarded  in  planting  a  number  of  smaller  beds. 
First,  the  whole  of  the  plants  used  must  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
of  a  uniform  height,  both  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  at 
the  end  of  it.  Secondly,  only  such  plants  ave  suitable  as 
require  little  or  no  attention  after  planting,  for  it  is  difficult 
even  with  the  greatest  of  care  to  get  amongst  such  a  mass  of 
plants  to  dress  or  prune  them  without  doing  much  harm. 
Thirdly,  only  such  plants  ought  to  be  used  as  look  well  all  the 
season.  These  conditions  it  will  be  seen  exclude  a  great 
number  of  plants  generally  esteemed  as  amongst  the  most  orna- 
mental of  the  flower  garden,  and  of  late  years  I  hare  restricted 
-the  planting  of  it  to  the  following — viz.,  Geranium,  of  the 
scarlet  variety  (Tom  Thumb)  ;  Geranium,  variegated  ;  Alyssum 
variegatum;  Lobelia,  a  strong-growing,  pale  blue  i^riety,  of 
great  endurance ;  Calceolaria  aurea  floribunda,  and  occasionally 
Verbena  pulchella,  Purple  Kmg,  or  a  plum-coloured  variety 
called  Ariosto ;  but  this  season  no  Verbenas  have  been  used,  and 
I  see  no  reason  to  wish  for  them  again,  excepting  as  a  changed 
crop,  and  of  the  respective  merits  of  the  plants  named  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  Tom  Thumb  Geranium,  and  Alyssum 
variegatum,  are  the  two  most  useful,  and  next  to  them  the 
Lobelia  and  Perilla  nankinensis  ought  all  to  be  used.  I  planted 
it  extensively  on  the  side  beds  with  good  efiect-,  and  regret  not 
having  some  of  the  stringwork  of  the  large  bed  of  it  the  past 
season.  These  four  plants  I  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  as 
first  on  the  list  of  useful  ones,  and  next  to  these  Calceolaria 
aurea  floribunda.  As  a  yellow  it  is  exceeding  useful,  but  it  is 
not  such  a  continuous  bloomer  as  the  Lobelia  j  nevertheless,  it 
ought  always  to  have  a  place. 

**  The  design  of  the  present  year  is  certainly  not  the  prettiest 
that  has  been  planted,  but  as  a  change  is  wanted  each  year,  it 
was  adopted,  and  the  plants  have  done  well.  The  Calceolarias 
which  at  one  time  were  the  most  gay  things  in  the  bed,  failmg 
first.  It  is  also  proper  to  remai:k,  that  in  consequence  of  not 
having  enough  plants  of  Geranium  Tom  Thumb  to  plant  the 
outer  groundwork  and  central  compartments,  the  latter  were 
planted  with  Geranium  Trentham  Bose,  which  became  a  little 
too  late  for  the  Alyssum.  This  may  be  called  the  greatebt  defect 
in  planting.  The  scrollwork  of  Alyssum  kept  pace  exactly  with 
the  Lobelia,  which  formed  the  ground  to  it,  and  Geranium  Tom 
Thumb  was  also  the  same  height.  If,  however,  we  had  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  planted  Perilla  as  a  stringwork  to  separate 
the  central  compartments,  the  effect  would  have  been  better,  as 
that  planl  looked  exceedingly  well  used  in  a  similar  way  in  the 
two  side  beds. 

"  The  large  side  beds,  22  feet  wide,  were  with  alternate  circles 
and  panels  in  the  centre,  and  stripes  at  the  outside  of  Tropteolum 
elegans,  and  Mangles*  Variegated  Geranium,  the  stringwork 
which  surrounded  the  circles  being  of  Perilla,  oonstrasted 
strongly  with  everything  else,  and  was  much  admired  j  but  if 
figures  of  the  beds  be  given,  the  following  partionlart  of  the 
-.1^-^:-- J  wiil  explain  kx  whioh  way  that  wat  donei*- 


**A.  Ten  wedge-shaped,  and  one 
circular  compartment,  Gera- 
nium Trentham  Rose. 

"b.  Groundwork  turrounding  the 
above  a  light  blue  Lobelia,  of 
strong  growth. 

"c.  Twenty  circles  of  Calce61aria 
aurea  floribunda. 

"d.  Border  of  Geranium  Tom 
Thumb  surrounding  the  Cal- 
ceolaria circles. 

"  E.  Alyssum  variegatum  forming 
an  outer  edging,  and  all  the 
inner  lines  of  stringwork  also 
ditiding  the  central  compart- 
ments, making  the  scrolls  on 
the  Lobelia  groundwork. 


**w.  Twelve  circles  of  Calceolaria 
aorantia  mnltiflora. 

**  a.  Ten  panels  or  compartaienta  of 
koraeshoe-leaved  Oeiaaiuns 
(scarlet-  flowered). 

**H.  Stringwork  dividing  aad  sur- 
rounding the  abore  of  Perilla 
nankinensis. 

«'  X.  Band  2A  feet  wide  of  Geranium 
Mangles*  Variegated. 

"  J.  Band  3  feet  wide  of  TropsBolom 
elegans. 

**  K.  Outer  edging,  Alyssum  varie- 
gatum. 

"  There  were  two  more  tolerably  large  beds  in  thia  garden,  bat 
their  planting  did  not  present  anything  remarkable.  The  next 
important  feature  being  two  broad  beds  on  the  second  basement, 
with  a  glade  of  grass  12  feet  wide  between  them  pointing  to  die 
centre  af  the  mansion  (the  same  as  the  large  oval  aQndedto). 
These  beds  were  each  17  feet  wide,  and  were  planted  on  tha 
Bptm-rooM  jifinoiplo  of  the  hbbon-bqrder,  thus^  beginiii]^  >t 
one  side. 

"  1st  row,  CerasUum  tomantosum. 

«  ^  Vjrb«,  pulohdl.  J  ^^^^^  ,  ^„4  2i  feet  wide. 

<'4th,  Gvr^iom  Brilliant. 

"  6th,  „        Flower  of  the  Day. 

**  6Ui,  PerSU  nankinensis,  and  dwarf  Dahlia  Zelinda,  mixed. 

**  7th,  Chrysanthemum  regale ;  a  double  yellow-flowering 
f  ftl^etsr ;  an  aarly  and  oontinuous  bloomer. 

«  8tb,  ditto  di|;to. 

^  9th,  PeriUa  nankinensis  and  dwajf  purple  Dahlia. 

"  10th,  (toanium  FU>wer  o£  the  Day. 

«Hth,         „         BriUante. 

^  13th,  Vertiena  pulcbeUA,  making  with  ^  next  row  a  band 
of  2i  feet. 

"13th,  ditto  ditto. 

"  14th,  Arabis  Tariegata. 

"  N.B. — In  the  mixwi  row  there  wore  three  plants  of  Perilla 
to  one  of  dwarf  Dahlia." 

{To  i^  €QiUinHfid,) 


SALT  XS  A  MANUEE  FOE  PEACH  TEEES. 

This  is  a  most  dangevoos  stimulant,  often  deadly,  and  should 
not  be  applied  to  Peach  trees  unless  ^  aoH  ia  .a  blowing  iaod» 
and  then  some  other  aaeana  had  better  be  resorted  to,  to  make 
the  soil  firm.  Salt  is  injurious  to  Paa<fti  trees,  by  prolonging 
then?  growth,  bo  that  in  Kovember  they  are  likely  to  be  corered 
with  green  leaves  and  immature  shoots.  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  like  a  colid  solL  In  the  case  0f  your  correspondent 
who  seems  to  have  a  dark,  p<m)UB,  frlaUe  soil,  if  iho  trees 
appear  to  want  yigour,  he  should  fork  io  a  dressing  of  rotten 
manure— 'Say  6  inches  deep,  and  then  on  a  dry  day  ram  the 
surface  of  Uie  border  with  a  wooden  rammer.  Af^r  this  ho 
should  give  the  surfaoe  a  alight  dressing  of  manure,  and  ne?er 
touch  it  (except  to  hoe  off  the  weeds)  till  next  year,  when  a 
ramming  without  stirring  the  border  may  ba  |;iven,  and  manure 
laid  on  Sie  surfisoe  as  beK»re. 

A  border  for  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  ahoold  be  solid,  and 
never  stirred,  unless  it  be  poor,  ao  that  the  roots  of  the  trees 
require  some  manure.  This  ao&nal  ramiming  of  the  aurfaoe  of 
the  soil  of  Peach-tree  borders  m  light,  'porous  soil,  should  take 
place  in  March,  a  surface  dvesaing  of  manure  then  applied,  and 
the  border  kept  clean  with  the  hoe.  I  oeed  scarce  add  that  no 
cropping  of  auch  borders  should  be  thought  of.  Thmr  width 
may  b«  from  6  fiset  to  3  feet.^P£B8ie4. 


THE  CAMELLIA  AND  ITS  CULTUBE.-Ko.  1. 
Wa  bft^e  nothing  in  our  greenhouses  so  universally  admired 
as  the  Camellia.  China  and  Japan  have  furnished  us  with  many 
things  of  surpassing  intereet  ana  commensurate  value  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view  ;  but  no  subject  yet  introduced,  hortioul- 
turally  speaking,  has  had  that  round  of  success,  unlesa  it  be 
those  glorious  bouquets  of  gorgeous  Aaaleas,  which,  as  apecimens 
of  beaiily,a«a  nnsurpaased,  but  aaindifidBal  Uoams  ave  rmmfttoA 
mferiof  aadiar  Ibm  aegf^oeaMt  for  fbeomtimi  pufpaaaelfaai^hi* 
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On  all  gm^  oe«MioQt  Um  laclfpoftion  of  the  oom- 
■Mmil]r,  if  ^ty  lud  a  olieioev  would  mf,  **Oiil  If  kit  not  too 
^^na*  A  fiwoor  for  bi»  t»  4(41611, 1  wold  pvefar  »  «plril»  Ctmailis 
btooni^  to  sU  tbo  otbtr  fto«rar»  in  joiitr  growiLome.  1  doo^ 
uroflm  to  fBf  tbad  it  it  eqatl  to  your  itM  vanetiM  of  Gattkf  a 
kbiola^  Of  LttMrn  onoepf,  or  efOA  »  lingle  bUoai  of  Hha  lo^^ 

iada%e  UMrisbly,  and  irlio  iun^  a]>>P^  metnt  to  saaond  thai  lof« 
Ibir  tlio  baatttiftil  ia  l^tma  irhvm  engages  mj  ^«Bpath^  and 
adniratioii,  alt^u|fK  htffotkd  tk«  powers  of  mj  pwsatD  oalor  in. 
X  hmre  Isavaad  tlkerowiih  to  boooatani  witii  farliunblar  csamplas 
l^iaa  tliase  rafarrad  to,  and  chief  asnong  n^  fl^aoritiea  aia  the 
VEfteaa  tinta  of  tha  OamflUia.'* 

I  ftiUf  enter  into  tha  apirib  of  this  lody*o  ramarki,  and 
withowfjk  mj  mn^hiaa  and  Ukinga  ara  pve-aai^aBtly  onibi- 
ia«M>Q0,  Ml  1  rejaica  to  eidttrata  (and  who  doaa  noiP)^  and 
watah  tha  progr«a  of  a  aaper^  aoUeotion  of  Mb  io^y  spaetM. 
I  <}a»  yat  watt  xataember  how  foseinated  1  waa  mt  aating  a  amall 
oollaatioa  of  tllesa  in  bloom  for  the  flnt^timai  and  en  many 
oacaaiana  nnco  I  bare  wati^ied  with  enriosibf  and  pleaanra  the 
aibat  produoad  ^3gon  the  mindt  of  individttaU  pteaed  in  nmllar 
alnMinataaoat«  Thara  ia  a  lore  for  the  baaotitel  pAantad  in  our 
not  una  which  growa  in  in  tensity  the  moaa  wa  beaomefaaiiliariBed 
witli  ragelable  phyaiolof^*  la  it  not  a  vemsriEable  ftct,  howarer, 
that  all  stndania  who  dip  dsap  in  any  seienoe  or  art  haye  often 
Hulr  aationa  asisoenatraed  f  Point  oot  to  me  a  flrat^rate  botanist 
or  a  fivsi-rila  entomoioglat)  or  a  first-rate  hi  any  thiag,  and  you 
vOI  aaa  at  onae  that  his  assidnity  and  enthuntsm  areaat  down  by 
the  vmsuoosBsfol  and  unhistmoted  in  these  matters  aa  a  apeeies 
of  paradox  and  absurdity.  I  aoald  point  cmt  to  yon  a  #»w 
g«  Jainira  who  haaa  aeen,  so  to  speak,  two  or  eren  three  gene- 
vaAiona  pass  away,  and  yet  they  are  as  keen  and-enthoeiastio  now 
m  thoart  ao  they  ware  when  approntioe  hoys.  It  is  to  such 
gentlsmen  as  these,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  progress,  and  erer 
aandy  to  inoidea^  from  their  ^rtiie  reaonrosa  goMltn  ideas  into 
Ibo  aspiring  Jareoile  mind  ^at  horticoitnre  matniy  owes  its 
piogtesa.  So  Ihr  so  well.  May  each  a  state  of  tbhtgs  long 
oimnnao  to  go  eo  and  praaper. 

9hera  ia  noWdy,  and  I  say  it  advisedly,  who  baa  a  small 
oaoatihouse  bat  oan  hare  good  OameUiaa.  Like  all  other  things, 
haaaarar,  the  better  aoconnnodation  at  eomaraxid  the  better 
gpoaimens  of  skill  oan  be  produced.  The  great  majontf  of  the 
watl-'to-do  in  tkns  eoontiy,  mid  no  eotmtry  upon  the  foes  of  the 
ooith  oan  boast  of  ao  many  hirea  of  industry  among  all  daasee, 
oonnot  aflbrd  to  hare  large  glaas  erections  t  mvefora,  the 
dIflovUy  for  die  gardener,  or  the  man  who  ia  expected  to  hora  a 
knowleage  of  the  profeeaion,  ia  proportionately  grsaten  aooording 
to  Hie  ambitiott  and  recpursmeats  of  his  employer.  It  would  be 
liio  he^  of  ^ranilT  for  a  firat-rate  gardener  to  tell  a  lady  or 
ytJeman  that  wi&  bis  or  her  Innited  acuo—nodatian  be  or 
aho  oooid  haro  irstHmto  esamnleaof  Qrapea  ale»«  -^^  & mk- 
oritmaaona  coHoction  of  planta  all  li!id«aed  tege4hsr  in  one  house. 
It «  net  an  un^csSnon  obaerration  fer  ladies  and  gentlemen 
{fS^'Wff'lum  heard  of  aw^  both  in  Bngiand  nod  SeoMand),  who 
are  partly  excusable  because  they  hare  no  special  knowledge 
iartbo  earvyin^out  of  theae  matters,  to  deaemit  npoatfaeihne 
oad  mnterial  that  their  servant  oan  derate  towmrdr the  suoeessfnl 
Oidtiration  of  tbe  Tinea  and  other  plants  n^ieh  their  graenhoase 
aoAtaiiHi^  and  yet  not  attended  with  that  snoeesa  whieh  they  were 
led  to  aipeot  when  tot  embarkiog  in  the  ipeonlation.  The 
amor,  on  oloae  esaannation,  is  often  deteelad  m  theendearoonng 
tytawyonttoo  much  with  too  Bttia  app^ianeea.  Thn  remedy 
irobrioasiy  apparent  hi  l^ecnrtatfing  the  mnltiplidty  of  snb^ 
Jaato,  or  oddif^  to  the  glaas  ereetiona. 

Wo  bora  no  wish  to  damp  the  ardour  of  thoia  who  hare 
onAmiied,  or  are  inftendhig  to  eoAark,  in  such  o  meadation. 
We  only  wish  to  ehmir  esorbttanl  thirst  fw  rarisfy,  for  the 
benefit  of  both  servant  and  served.  But  let  me  tell  you 
honeetly  that  it  requires  no  ordinary  vigilance  in  studying  cause 
and  effaet,  befire  von  ca^  be  thoroag^  auacessft^  with  mixed 
Tariety,  and,  doubtless^  many  of  the  readers  of  The  Joubnai.  or 
HOwigCi^fu'aai  can  edio  my  sentioieuts  hi  this  respect,  and  all 
tfrnmoro  read^  appreoiatoand  admire  the  fertile  nsaonrcea  and 
ontlmea  happy  oondnsiDHS  of  the  gentieman  who  is  moro  nn- 
nadlataly  oomneted  with  thit  department. 

WoiBtend  to  dfcouaB  the  ctdtoro  of  Iha  (^msflHo  tasdttt  the 
flPowiag  heada— Boil,  Hkbit,  TVmiperattiw,  Moirttope,  VarielSea, 
f^pag&OB^  and.  httt^,  itt  adtotabi%  fcr,  pxxd  treatment 
aiiKm|at  mixed  eceeetfeai^  m  dnplfed  fn  otie  tetrodttotory 
remans. 


BovZi-^There  ia  no  anch  thing  now-a-di^s  as  great  varieties  of 
eompost  intcra^xod  to  form  a  harmonious  whole,  for  the  well* 
being  of  ^mciAo  smbjeeta.  Neither  it  tiiere  any  arbitrary  colour 
or  shada  in  the  great  vmiehr  lyhi^onthe  emat  of  this  earth  io  war- 
rant «a  hi  aasnimng  that  that  colour  only  nossesaes  the  efficacious 
ocoolt  power  of  pfomoting  the  healthy  development  of  a  giren 
speoiea  of  plants.  If  there  be  suoh  a  thing  as  a  latent'tetidency 
in  the  mind  of  the  omatanr  leading  in  tins  direetioA,  we  would 
point  at  onoa  to  ^le  raried  charaoter  of  the  Mds  over  the  length 
and  breadM)  of  this  country,  each  producing,  wilti  proper  twat^ 
mant,  ample  ofons  of  Wheat  and  Barley  in  the  one  instance, 
and  Potatoea  ana  Tomipa  in  the  other,  to  justiff  oar  faypothetit. 
(Iliemia^  hao  opened  our  eyee  wi(h>Iy  in  this  direction ;  and  the 
condosions  derired  from  this  analysis  are  fortified  by  f4ie  actual 
experiffients  of  praotioal  men  and  first-rate  euHivatoni  wIk>  knew 
bow  to  prooiote  heolthy  development,  centemporaty  with  the 
earliest  studetits  of  agrieuitaral  chemistry,  and  know  still  liow 
to  do  ao  without  ^e  lightest  smaek  of  the  theory  of  the  science. 

It  was  a  practice^  however,  not  altogether  obsolete  at  this  day, 
for  some  to  pot  their  rmioua  composts  throu|;h  a  half-inch 
riddle,  so  as  to  haro  the  soil  they  intended  to  repot  with  as  com- 
minuted  as  passible;  vrherees  now,  in  most  cases,  that  is 
esBCtly  the  soil  that  is  kid  at  one  aide  to  be  used  only,  if  at  bII^ 
for  pot  culture  on  rare  oocasioas.  We  hare  learned  by  expeiience 
that  the  atmospheric  air  in  the  soil  is  the  moat  important  and 
subtile  oamponent  of  it  alV  towards  maintaining  perfect  develop- 
ment and  mutual  reciprocity  between  the  root  and  the  branches. 
We  have  learned  also  that  gradual  decomposition  of  extraneous 
nutriment  tends  gteatly  to  facilitate  a  hBalthy  power  of  action, 
and  pnodueas  a  greater  yield  in  a  given  space,  than  allowing 
suoh  nutriment  to  be  too  far  decomposed,  and  its  ammonia 
dispersed  before  appHance.  Indeed,  practical  gardeners,  un- 
aoqoamted  with  chemistry,  are  at  a  loss  exactly  to  state  how 
nrach  per  oeotum  of  success  may  be  attributed  to  the  one,  as 
against  the  ether,  where  both  are  introduced  so  as  to  act  in 
barmony  aritb  their  ideas. 

The  most  intelligent  and  persevering  farmers  are  fully  alive  to 
the  iapoitanca  of  a  thorough  aeration  of  their  fields*  and  they 
are  all  setting  about  industriously  to  propagate  a  desire  amon^ 
their  fellow  men  to  hare  their  land  deep  plou^^ied,  "hearily 
subaeiled,"  to  use  their  eipresaion,  because  they  hare  seen  and 
know  by  results  the  value  and  profit  of  the  experiment.  They 
are  calculating  that  by  adopting  this  method  Uiey  will  have  so 
nnaah  less  par-oentage  of  manure  lo  provide,  and  even  eome  ia 
thehr  entfaiMiasm  declare  that  there  wiu  be  little,  if  any,  need  of 
surface  draining  where  this  is  ad^ted.  In  fact,  they  calcuUt,e 
that  no  lasid  JB  in  first-rate  order  unless  it  has  for  a  depth  6f 
12  inehea  on»4liird  of  that  body  compel  of  air. 

We  are  folly  satisfied  that  their  riews  are  correct  in  ^lis 
i^aspsct,  and  we  would  submit,  if  it  is  neoesaary,  to  liave  one- 
third  of  the  component  parts  of  land  composed  of  air  which 
requires  little,  if  any,  artificial  watering  to  clog  up  the  pores. 
It  is  absolotely  necessary  for  the  wefl-being  of  plants  in  pots  to 
have  at  the  very  least  no  less  of  that  ei^nent.  These  being 
our  views  we  moke  our  general  selection  of  composts  in  accor- 
danaa  with,  the  particular  kind  we  use  with  success  (or  the 
Camellia  wiU  bo  given  in  another  obapteaw-'-Jaa.  Andvbso<k, 
Ifeodoia  J9onJt,  UddingHone, 


jLUrUMN-BLOOMING  CYCLAMEHS. 

What  is  the  name  of  a  variety  of  Cyclamen  whiafb  I  have,  and 
cannot  idsntify  by  the  description  given  in 'any  lisfmr  catalogue 
to  which  I  have  access  f  It  blooms  in  Septesaber,  the  flowers  are 
of  pale  lilac  colour,  with  darker  centre,  and  tho  leaves  do  not 
appear  notil  the  fiowarmg  ia  over  and  the  sead-pod  fiirmad, 
which,  aa  m  <iie  ease  of  ooum  ia  enreloped  in  the  apirall}'- 
twiatad  flower-stalk,  I  ought  to  add  that  the  fbliage  is  very 
hwdaome^  tba  fanodaemast  of  all,  and  not  roond  Uko  that  of 
ooum  and  porsioum.    It  (the  flower)  hat  ao  sosnt.— A.  O. 

[Ton  do  not  state  whether  your  Cyclamen  ia  in  a  pot  or  in 
the  open  gromid,  hardy  or  not  hardy.  All  tiia  information  in 
ame*s  power  should  be  sent  when  a  plant  is  hsquirad  about,  or  a 
specimen  is  sent  for  identification.  The  way  to  answer  you  and 
many  ottisri,  howerer,  abovt  these  Of  chmiens  ia  rery  shnple. 

Two  kinds  of  €>^damsiia  oiriy  bloom*  hi  Iftia  eotmtry  in  the 
ontumn,  end  no  two  kiodto  wvre  efer  more  eenlbund^d  the  one 
with  the  other,  Wkd  both*  am  psfflwtly  hafdy.  Toum  must  be 
oneof  tlmff,  and  hr  oof  i»  tba  boiderfrom  yew^  end  to  yeai^a 
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end.  The  two  kinds  ai^  quite  as  different  in  It^af  and  looks  as  a 
gander  is  from  a  turkey  cock.  Tou  say  "the  foliage  of  jour 
Cyclamen  is  yery  handsome,  the  handsomest  of  all,  and  not 
round  like  that  of  coum  or  persicum"  and  we  put  the  italics  to 
show  the  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  autumnal-blooming 
Cyclamens ;  the  one  has  the  leaves  just  as  round  as  those  of 
coum :  therefore  that  one  is  not  the  kind  jou  have ;  and  the 
question  is  answered,  for  it  must  be  the  other. 

Cyclamen  europssum  and  Cyclamen  neapolitanum  are  the 
only  two  which  bloom  in  the  autumn,  and  europseum  has  the 
leaves  more  round  than  any  of  the  persicum  race,  and  nearly 
quite  as  much  so  as  those  of  coum  :  therefore  it  cannot  be  your 
plant.  Yours  is,  undoubtedly,  the  Cyclamen  neapolitanum  of 
old  Tenore,  and  of  our  best  botanicals ;  but  it  has  more  names — 
as  autumnale,  purpurescens,  Foli,  and  hedersBfolium,  and  it  is 
more  hedersafolium-like  than  most  of  them ;  but  there  is  a  very 
different  kind  to  which  the  name  heder»folium  ( Ivy -leaved)  was 
first  given,  and  that  kind  blooms  in  the  spring  after  the  persi- 
cums,  the  coums,  and  the  Atkinsii  are  all  over ;  and  never  does 
it  bloom  in  the  autumn.  There  are,  therefore,  in  cultivation 
two  kinds  called  hedersefolium,  a  spring-flowering  beder»folium, 
which  is  the  true  kind,  and  the  autumn  hedenefolium,  which 
is  the  neapolitanum,  which  is  yours,  and  which  you  say  is  "  the 
handsomest  of  all "  in  the  leaves.  Mr.  Weaver,  at  the  College, 
Winchester,  has  some  rare  old  stools  of  this  handsome  Cyclamen, 
and  Mr.  Beaton,  we  hear,  wants  both  kinds  which  are  indif- 
ferently called  hedersefolium.] 


SHORTT'S  PLAN  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 
THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 
I  PBOKISBD  to  give  a  few  notes  on  the  i»sue  of  our  trial  of 
this  plan,  and  I  now  attempt  to  do  so.  Before  going  into  our 
experiment  it  would  be  wise  to  give  the  letter  in  full,  as  read 
before  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  in  February 
last  :— 

"  As  soon  as  I  perceive  the  leaves  of  my  Potatoes  to  be  taints d^  I  imme- 
diately cover  them  ent  rely  with  earth,  learlnR  the  roots  high  and  dr\,  the 
ridges  belncr  not  le&s  thaii  30  inches  apart.  1  he  consequence  is,  that  every 
taber  remains  perfectly  sound,  without  »pot  or  blemish.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
explain  the  cause  of  thi^  which,  probably,  may  arise  from  the  exclusion  of 
atmospheric  influence  as  well  as  moisture ;  all  I  l>^g  to  draw  attention  to  is 
the  elTect.  I  am  at  present  riiKK<ne  as  fine  and  as  healthy  Potatoes  iis  I  ever 
grew,  whilst  a  considerable  portion  of  some  which  were  sown  only  a  few  feet 
distant,  but  not  earthed  up,  I  found  to  be  decayed  and  u^^'less.  This  mo«ie 
of  treatment  is  equally  applicable  to  every  variety  of  Potato,  aud  every 
description  of  soil.  I  have  tried  the  experiment  in  fields  ai  well  as  in  gardens, 
and  with  the  same  invariable  result.  In  1856.  having  to  pUnt  two  acres  of 
Potatoes  in  a  stiff  clay  soil  in  Norfolk,  I  had  them  ploughed  in  with  a 
common  plough  carryini?  10  inches  to  the  furrow,  leaving  the  rows  SO  inches 
apart  This  was  done  the  third  week  in  March.  After  the  Potatoes  were 
well  up,  they  were  han  1-hoed,  and  kept  clean  until  the  beginning  of  Jure 
when  they  were  all  earthed  up  with  a  double-breasted  T'l«>ugh ;  an:*,  in  the 
middle  of  July,  •  Howard's  Patent  Plough '  was  used  to  take  a  single  furrow 
ft"om  between  each  row,  laying  the  fun-ow-slice  on  the  top  of  the  rows.  In 
order  to  test  the  efficacy  ot  the  method,  I  left  some  of  each  variety  of  the 
Potatoes  uncovered  by  the  earth.  On  taking  the  crop  up  in  Octo'er.  I  ft.und 
every  tuber  of  those  which  had  been  covered  in  the  way  I  have  described 
^qnite  healthy  and  sound,  whil>t  the  half  o  those  which  had  not  been  earthed 
up  were  diseased  and  entirely  useless,  tlms  showing  that  the  Potatoes  only 
partially  covered  were  affi^cte^?  by  the  disease,  whilst  those  entirely  covered, 
and,  as  I  said  befbre,  lying  high  and  dry,  remitined  untouched. 

"DiBEoi IONS— The  Potat(le^  as  I  have  said  bcfoie,  should  be  planted 
80  Inches  apart  ftrom  row  to  row,  and  6  inc hes  ftom  set  to  set  in  the  rows, 
and  be  earthed  up  in  the  usual  way  ;  nothing  further  is  required  nntil  the  first 
appearance  of  the  disease  in  the  haulm,  when  th''  tops  of  the  Potatoes  must 
be  laid  on  one  side  of  the  ridge,  and  then  with  a  Rpide  take  6  inches  In  depth 
of  soil  troxn  betwixt  the  ridges  and  place  it  on  the  plants  lalrt  down,  and  so 
go  on  ridge  by  ridge  un'il  the  whole  are  completed  ;  by  which  means  there 
will  be  a  trench  between  each  row  of  I'otatoes,  6  Inches  beloTir  the  tubers, 
which  will  be  left  high,  dry,  and  perfectly  sound,  all  moisture  being  carried 
off.  As  to  the  expense,  which  some  i-ersons  have  staged  would  be  greater 
than  the  gain,  by  this  plan,  I  think  it  right  to  mention,  that  the  extra  labour 
would  be  about  2d.  per  perch,  or  Devonshire  vard.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  plan  is  equally  applicaide  to  the  farm  as  the  sarden,  the  only 
difference  is,  that  one  is  done  by  manual  labour,  and  the  othtr  by  horse 
labour,  which  any  good  ploughman  can  do  wi'h  a  little  practice ;  the  first 
earthing  up  with  a  double-breasted  plough,  the  second  with  a  single-breasted 
one;  laying  the  ftirrow,  which  is  taken  from  betwixt  the  rldgi  s.  on  the  top 
of  the  ridge  of  Potatoes^  hereby  there  wou  d  be  a  savir^g  of  expense,  as  a 
man  with  a  plough  and  pair  of  hordes  would  be  able  to  do  two  acres  a- day. 
I  hope  the  plan  I  have  found  invariably  to  ansM  er  will  be  generally  tried 
another  season,  as  I  am  confident  a  gre.«t  savlnic  would  there'y  be  efTected 
in  the  food  of  millione!— Lbomabd  Shobtt,  Gardener  to  John  Mild/ordt 
Etq.t  Coacer,  Exeter." 

On  the  appearance  of  this  in  "BelVt  Weekly  Meseen^er,  my 
employer,  Mr.  Wm.  Sanday,  of  Holme  Pierrepont,  was  so  im- 
pressed vrith  the  soundness  of  the  idea,  that  he  gave  me  full 
inatruotiona  to  see  that  it  was  carried  out  in  its  entirety.  Ac- 
cordingly on  the  Potatoes  being  planted,  AprU  8th  and  three 


following  days,  we  had  them  put  in  80  inches  from  row  to  row, 
and  from  12  inches  to  15  inches  from  set  to  set  (6  inches  are  too 
near  we  think).  We  always  choose  a  piece  of  good  land  on  our 
light  soils  for  Potatoes,  and  this  year  it  was  a  piece  of  Teiy 
gravelly — there  is  a  gravel-pit  in  the  dose.  We  planted  Begents, 
Flukes,  and  Cockneys.  All  went  on  well  till  July.  In  the  first 
week  the  disease  made  its  appearance  on  some  cold,  heavy  land 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  not  a  symptom  on  ours  till  the  last 
week,  then  those  peculiar  black  spots  began  to  appear  on  the 
foliage,  and  on  the  80th  we  put  two  men  on  the  job,  and  as  it 
was  something  new  I  went  to  superintend  their  start.  Then 
came  the  question,  How  are  we  to  do  this  ?  and  I  at  once  laid 
down  the  law,  that  the  tops  must  all  be  covered.  I  insisted  on 
it,  that  that  was  the  reading  of  the  instructions.  I  had  not  the 
copy  of  the  letter  by  me,  and  only  remembered  its  details  firam 
my  reading  it  four  months  previously.  I  knew  he  said,  '*  Cover 
them  entimy  with  earth.**  This  was  rather  a  slow  and  by  no 
means  a  nice  job,  as,  to  cover  the  lops  entirely,  with  earth,  the 
men  had  to  twist  them  hayrope  fashion,  on  the  centre  of  the 
ridge,  and  then  put  the  earth  out  of  the  furrow  over  that.  Mr. 
Sanday  was  not  at  home  when  the  men  begun,  but  he  came 
home  the  next  day,  and  on  his  returning  from  the  close  whete 
the  men  were  at  work,  came  to  me  with  a  most  amused  fiioe 
and  said,  **  However  ooiild  you  think  that  that  was  the  plan  ?**  I 
said,  "  How  would  you  cover  them  entirely  with  eaiih  other- 
wise ?  **  "  Oh !  it  does  not  mean  so,"  he  said,  "  it  means,  bend 
the  tops  dovm  on  one  side  of  the  ridge,  and  put  the  soil  out  of 
the  opposite  furrow  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  leaying  the  tops 
uncovered.**  "  We'll  see.**  I  got  the  paper  with  the  letter  m, 
and  we  conned  it  OTer,  and  on  a  first  look  it  does  appear  that  all 
must  be  covered  up  j  but  afterwards  it  seems  to  bear  out  Kr. 
Sanday's  construction,  yet  nowhere  does  it  say  precisely  that 
any  nart  of  the  top  is  uncovered.  We  at  last  agreed  tiiat  part 
should  be  done  to  Mr.  Sanday*s  reading,  and  part  according  to 
mine.  So,  then,  one-half  (No.  1),  was  done  by  simply  brading 
the  tops  oyer  the  side  from  the  workmen,  and  puttmg  a  spit  of 
earth  out  of  the  furrow  on  the  top  of  the  ridge.  One-fourth 
done  my  way  (No.  2),  the  tops  twisted  along  the  top  of  the 
ridge  and  earth  put  oyer  them,  covering  them  completely.  One- 
fourth  fNo.  8),  left  untouched  in  consequence  of  the  men  being 
taken  off  harvesting.  August  came  in  fine  and  dry,  it  atrerted 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  on  the  14th  during  a  temporaiy 
lull  in  harvest,  we  decided  to  take  up  No.  8,  as  they  were  npe,  at 
least  the  tops  were.  On  this  piece  of  ground  we  had  at  the  rate 
of  130  sacks  to  the  acre  or  thereabonts,  fine,  dean,  healthy 
tubers,  very  few  diseased  ones,  and  not  many  amalL  On  Sep- 
tember 20th,  afraid  lest  the  weather  should  come  wet  and  cold, 
we  had  the  other  pieces,  Nos.  1  and  2,  taken  up.  No.  1  were 
not  so  fine,  not  so  clean  and  healthy  as  No.  8,  and  there  wers 
more  bad  ones  and  considerably  more  small  ones.  The  nearest 
couiputi^Qn  that  we  could  come  to  was  about  nine^-eight  sacks 
to  the  acre.  The  produce  of  No.  2  grew  **  small  by  degNSi 
and  beautifully  less,**  for  they  becsise  smaller  in  size  with 
more  diseased  ones ;  something  like  seyenty-four  sAcks  to  ^ 
acre. 

The  experiment  then  friled,  and  that  which  contributed  moet 
was  the  wet  weather  of  the  early  summer,  so  that  when  the  soil 
was  put  on  the  ridge,  it  sealed  them  up  as  it  were  in  their 
moisture,  and  prevented  them  benefiting  by  the  dry  fine 
weather  of  August.  Had  the  weather  kept  on  still  wet,  aa  some 
of  us  dreaded  it  would,  the  experiment  might  have  been  suc- 
cessful ;  but  could  we  only  have  a  recurrence  of  the  same  fine 
weather,  and  at  the  same  time  as  this  year,  we  should  not  need 
to  put  in  practice  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  precautions  for 
the  preveution  of  the  disease  which  are  so  stronj^y  and  lavishly 
recommended  to  us. — N.  H.  Powkall,  Gardener  to  WtUiam 
Sanday^  Esq,^  Holme  IHerrepont,  NoUingham, 


18  THE  LARCH  A  DOOMED  TREE? 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  subscribers  afford  me  any  information 
as  to  the  probable  cause  and  cure  of  this  terrible  blight,  with 
which  the  Larch,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  our  Scotch 
woods,  has  been  visited,  noticed  first  in  this  quarter  some  six 
years  ago,  threatening  to  fairly  exterminate  belts  of  from  seven 
to  fourteen  years  standing  ?  Also,  if  it  be  yet  known  what  wai 
the  result  of  the  investigations  of  the  talented  author  of  the 
"  Book  of  the  Garden,**  Mr.  Mclntoflh,  to  illuoidate  this  myiteiy  ? 

— SOOTUS. 
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VARIEGATION  OF  PLANTS. 

I  niVB  read  the  nrtioles  in  your  Journal  on  the  variegation 
of  plants,  and  shall  not  assert  that  Mr.  Beaton  has  endangered 
his  valuable  head  amongst  his  sporting  Geraniums,  but  merely 
state  a  few  facts  from  my  own  ob?orvation8. 

About  thirty  years  ago  I  planted  a  group  of  variegated  Hollies 
in  a  deep,  rather  rich  soil :  they  were  silver-edged,  gold-edged, 
gold-blotched,  and  silrer-blotched.  In  the  course  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  the  gold  and  silver-blotched  trees  became  quite 
green  in  their  foliage,  except  a  few  stunted  branches  low  down 
at  the  ground.  The  trees  became  more  luxuriant  than  those 
which  retained  their  variegation —so  much  so  that  the  person 
now  in  charge  of  them  cut  two  of  them  down  because  they  were 
overgrowijig  the  others,  and  because  they  were  but  common 
green  Hollies. 

Some  ten  years  ago  we  sowed  some  beds  of  Hollies.  About 
20  square  feet  of  one  of  the  bods  were  sown  with  seeds  from 
variegated  Hollies ;  they  came  up  very  well,  but  thehr  cotyledons 
were  all  white  or  a  light  straw  colour,  not  a  green  plant  amongst 
them;  and  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  daxs  they  were  all 
dead,  every  one  of  them,  and  the  common  green  plants,  side  by 
side  with  them,  continued  to  thrive.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  have  tried  the  same  sowing. 

We  often  observe  green  branches  grow  from  the  old  small- 
leaved  variegated  Ivy ;  they  are  stronger  twigs,  with  larger  and 
better-formed  leaves  than  their  neighbours  of  the  variegated 
kinds.  Those  are  of^en  small  and  deformed,  so  are  some  of  the 
variegated  Geraniums.  Also,  we  see  twigs  produced  from  varie- 
gated Hollies  become  yellowish- white,  not  a  speck  of  green  to  be 
seen,  both  twigs  and  leayes  stunted. 

Then  there  is  the  Yinca  major  with  its  beautifully  gold- 
pencilled  leaves ;  stimulate  the  plant,  and  it  will  send  np  twigs 
with  large  green  leaves  without  any  variegation,  and,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  a  year  before  the  said  leaves  become  variegatea. 

If  variegation  be  not  a  disease  it  certainly  must  be  admitted 
that  its  subjects  are  dwarfish  and  stunted. — Ilex,  Aberdeenshire, 


GENERALLY  USEFUL  CULTIVATORS. 

As  I  stated  in  my  last,  the  reason  I  hat  gentlemen  do  not  keep 
in  their  own  hands  the  land  attached  to  their  residences,  is,  that 
they  cannot  find  servants  to  manage  it  with  the  garden.  When 
they  tried,  it  was  so  managed  that  there  was  neither  pleasure 
nor  profit  derived  from  it ;  and  I  have  seen  so  many  convincing 
proofs  of  this  during  the  past  eight  years,  that  to  me  it  is 
matter  of  surprise  that  gentlemen  living  in  rural  districts,  and 
taking  mnoh  interest  in  the  district  schools,  do  not  take  the 
most  promising  boys  when  they  leave  school  into  their  serrioe, 
placing  them  nnder  the  care  of  some  one  that  wiU  make  them, 
instead  of  a  third  or  fourth-rate  gardener,  a  good,  generally- 
useful  cultivator ;  for  after  being  in  a  garden  for  four  or  five 
years,  and  learning  a  little  by  the  rule  of  thumb,  young  men  in 
size  and  years,  yet  only  boys  in  wages,  look  down  upon  the 
generally  useful  man,  and  think  that  to  undertake  such  a 
aituAtion  would  be  lowering  their  dignity,  and  must  necessarily 
bring  them  a  grade  or  two  under  the  general  dignity  of  "  gar- 
dener.'* But,  before  a  man  can  be  a  generally  useful  one,  in  the 
fullest  acceptation  of  the  term,  he  must  oast  aside  that  false 
pride,  and  not  attach  importance  to  a  name.  "  Why  should  I 
trouble  whether  I  was  called  the  gardener,  or  the  man  that  does 
the  garden  ?  Names  are  like  naughts  in  arithmetic — are  of  no 
value  alone.*'  And  let  the  young  gardener  get  his  mmd  well 
stored  with  that  knowledge  which  will  be  serviceable  to  the 
country,  and  beneficial  to  himself,  and  never  mind  what  he  is 
called.  Let  hie  employor's  tatisfaction,  and  the  Saturday  night 
or  quarter  day,  be  the  test. 

I  will  give  one  illustration  in  proof  of  my  position — ^viz.,  that 
there  are  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  gentlemen  in  erery 
county  in  England,  that  would  give  good  wages  to  a  competent 
man  that  would  undertake  the  management  of  the  garden,  land, 
oows,  and  any  other  stock  that  could  be  profitably  kept.  That 
land  can  be  made  profitable  to  gentlemen  as  well  as  to  farmers  I 
will  try  to  prove  in  subsequent  papers. 

A  gentleman  that  used  to  visit  my  late  master,  one  that  knew 
the  advantages  derived  from  keeping  a  cow  or  two,  and  making 
hay  for  carriage  horses,  had  seventeen  acres  of  excellent  meadow 
land  adjoining  his  residence,  his  own  property,  and  nearly  all 
could  be  seen  from  his  drawing-room  windows.  The  lawn,  which 
had  a  nice,  gentle  slope  from  the  house,  was  taken  out  of  a  meadow 


of  about  eight  acres,  and  separated  from  it  only  by  iron  rails 
There  were  several  ornamental  clumps  of  trees  with  a  belt  of 
Firs  and  other  ornamental  trees,  from  north-east  to  south-east. 
The  land  was  let  to  a  near  farmer,  who  mowed  it  every  year, 
and  sold  the  hay.  During  the  winter  young  stock  was  kept  on 
the  ground,  and  served  with  the  roughest  and  worst  hay  he  had, 
in  diabs  about  the  ground,  and  from  the  early  part  of  winter  to 
the  latter  part  of  April  or  May,  it  more  resembled  a  farm  barton 
than  a  grass  field.  Stush  was  the  winter  view  from  the  dravring- 
room.  Now,  this  gentleman  seeing  that  his  land  was  being  im* 
poverished  and  made  unsightly,  and  his  domestic  comforts 
curtailed,  at  last  bpoke  to  his  gardener  on  the  subject  of  keeping 
it  in  his  own  hands,  with  a  view  to  profit  and  improvement,  and 
his  taking  the  management  of  it  with  additional  help,  and  an 
advance  of  wages.  Nothing  could  appear  more  reasonable  or 
more  advantageous  to  both  master  and  man. 

Now,  this  man  was  a  common-sense  man  on  things  generally, 
and  work  was  no  object  to  him  ;  but  in  this  matter  he  exposed 
his  weak  points^  and  his  reply  was,  ^''  That  he  came  there  as  a 
gardener,  and  as  a  gardener  he  should  remain ;"  and  as  he  suited 
the  gentleman  and  lady  on  other  points,  the  gentlenum  gave  up 
the  idea,  and  the  land  is  still  let  to  the  farmer. 

Some  time  after,  when  the  gardener  related  the  circumstance 
to  me,  and  I  rated  him  pretty  sharply  for  hit  folly.  His  excuse 
was,  that  by  complying  with  his  master's  wish  he  should 
destroy  his  character  as  a  gardener.  Since  then  he  haa  taken 
another  situation,  where  he  milks  the  cow  or  cows,  and  s ervei 
the  pigs,  and  is  a  thoroughly  generally  useful,  doubly  valuable 
to  his  employer,  because  he  realites  the  advantages  of  a  country 
rceidenoe.  The  man  is  no  less  a  gardener,  as  he  told  me  some 
time  ago  he  has  been  a  more  successful  competitor  at  the  local 
floral  and  horticultural  shows  than  in  former  days  when  his 
whole  time  was  devoted  to  gardening.  In  his  own  words,  he  felt 
he  is  "  a  better  man,  would  fetch  a  higher  price  in  the  market,  and 
always  saleable." 

Now,  all  those  young  gardeners  that  are  a  drug  in  the 
market,  or  wasting  their  time  in  a  nursery,  could  each  one  stand 
in  the  same  position  as  the  man  I  hare  just  mentioned.  First  get 
the  will  or  desire,  then  add  determination  to  it,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  they  will  find  they  are  men  sought  after.  Doubtless, 
some  of  the  readers  of  The  Joubnal  o«  Hobticultube  desirous 
of  improving  thehr  circumstances,  may  very  justly  say,  "  How  can 
I  do  it  ?  I  am  willing  to  learn  and  obey,  but  who  will  teach  me  P 
In  gardening,  with  perseverance  mentally  and  physically,  I 
can  soon  make  myself  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  the  art. 
There  are  full  instructions  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  week 
coming ;  also,  full  instructions  of  what  was  or  should  have  been 
done  in  the  week  past.  Still  if  the  neglected  portions  are  carried 
out  the  week  following,  it  will  be  no  disgrace  to  be  only  a  week 
behind  such  men  as  Mr.  Fish.  Then,  again,  if  we  want  to  make 
a  dazsling  show  (and  who  is  there  tliat  does  not  P)  and  to  make  it 
last  as  long  as  possible,  we  have  only  to  consult  Mr.  Beaton's 
weekly  papers  to  inspire  us  with  a  spirit  that  will  work  wonders. 
But,  about  cows,  pigs,  and  slieep,  is  there  really  anything  to 
learn,  or  anything  worth  learning  ?"  Most  certainly  there  is,  and 
everything  connected  with  that  department  wants  to  be  as  well 
understood  and  as  properly  attended  to  as  the  various  plants  in 
the  greenhouse.  And  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be 
desirous  of  learning  something  on  that  head,  perhaps  a  few 
remarks  bearing  upon  the  subject,  as  a  kind  of  oompromis» 
between  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  work  done,  may  not  bo 
unacceptable  to  the  general  readers,  providing  it  is  brief.  But 
having  exceeded  all  lK>unds  in  this  disjointed  ramble,  I  will  leave 
the  matter-of-foct  till  next  paper.— The  Doctob's  Boy. 


C0N8TEUCTING  A  PIT  OF  TUEVES, 

In  compUanoe  with  what  is  stated  at  page  459  of  your  last 
Volume  I  send  the  following  statement : — 

Yarrow  and  Haresfoot  Grass  having  gained  nearly  the  sole 
possession  of  many  parts  of  my  lawn,  I  decided  to  lay  down 
fresh  turf.  As  before  stated,  the  surface  of  my  garden  is  uneven, 
and  that  part  the  most  so,  of  the  least  use,  being  6  feet  or 
6  feet  below  the  surrounding  ground  (except  the  open  end),  and 
of  an  oblong  horseshoe  shape,  sloped  on  the  sides  and  one  end 
from  top  to  bottom.  I  decided  to  make  a  pit  there,  and  use  the 
old  turf^for  the  walls,  as  an  experiment :  therefore  I  made  a  pit 
6  feet  by  12  feet,  7  feet  deep  on  the  front  and  9  feet  at  the  back. 
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■Ml  oovared  with  one  lighl  of  HarUey's  rough  gku.  This  pife 
«M  xBAcke  in  the  mtomn  of  1859* 

Thm  IbUowmg  year,  being  obliged  to  take  up  more  tarf^  I  mode 
Mi  addttkm  a*  right  aii|^  with  the  other,  soch  addition  being 
97  6et  long,  and  as  wide  and  deep  as  the  other  port,  and  covered 
IB  the  hkm  maimer  hj  a  li^t  21  fset  long,  whidi  touches  the 
other  I  the  square  in  the  corner  being  oorered  in  a  somewhat 
dome-shape  with  the  like  sort  of  j^ass. 

The  pit  is  2  fleet  6  inches  deep  in  the  ground  on  the  firont 
and  7  iieeft  at  the  back.  To  the  ley^  of  the  ground  is  a  brick 
wall,,  and  above  the  ground  all  is  made  of  tiwf.  The  turf  wail 
is  eoirered  with  zinc  all  round,  and  on  the  fronts  spouts  are 
formed  of  the  sine,  firom  which  a  pipe  at  each  end  runs  through 
the  turf  wall  into  zino  tubs  inside  to  hold  water  for  the  plai^ 
and  a  proTision  is  made  for  the  escape  of  waste  water  into  the 
garden  drain. 

The  situation  of  my  garden  is  rocky,  and  on  the  slope  of 
latiier  hilly  ground,  running  westwards  from  the  back,  oonae- 
fuently  in  the  summer  parts  are  rather  too  dry,  and  in  a  wet 
asason  there  is  a  great  drainage  from  the  higher  ground  to  my 
pardetu  To  provide  for  these  difficulties  I  made  a  border  insidb 
8ie  pit,  puddled  it  with  clay  on  the  bottom,  and  2  feet  deep  at 
the  M^  On  the  front  I  put  quarries,  set  in  the  clay,  sunk 
10  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  floor,  and  then  cemented  the 
whole  border.  The  quarries  I  had  made  7  inches  wide,  14  inches 
dasp,  aad  If  inch  thick.  So  far  all  seem  to  answer.  The  part 
first  built  drains  to  the  south  Und  the  other  east  inside  and 
outside. 

The  lights  are  fisistened  together,  and  kept  ia  their  places  by 
upright  pieces  of  wood  (to  which  they  are  screwed)  let  in,  and 
restinff  against  the  turf,  and  into  these  props  are  fixed,  with 
their  feet  against  the  wiUls  at  the  ends,  and  one  near  the  comer. 

There  are  two  openings,  each  9  indies  by  14  indies,  and 
C  iBQhea  above  the  ground ;  two  pivot  panes  in  the  dome-shaped 
light;  twenty-nine  drain-pipes  4  inches  wide  and  12  indies 
long,  some  plaoed  singly,  some  three  together,  and  others  fi?e 
together,  diiefly  on  the  back,  and  just  above  the  ground ;  and 
in  other  parts  there  are  eighteen  one-inch  drain-pipes,  all  in  the 
torf,  with  sine  caps  to  all  for  the  winter,  and  perforated  ones 
Ibr  the  summer ;  also  an  opening  at  the  bottom  of  each  door 
fi>r  ventilation. 

Last  winter  there  were  planted  in  the  borders  a  Lapa^ena 
rosea,  three  Camellias,  Luium  eigaatenm,  some  Clematises, 
Oeianioms,  Chorozema  ilicifolia,  Adam  and  Isabella  Grey  Boses, 
seventeen  of  the  Bhotan  and  Sikkim  Rhododendrons,  &a, 
besides  some  Tropeeolums  and  AlstrOmerias,  &c.,  which  were 
plunged.  In  pots,  not  in  the  borders,  were  two  Deutzia  gracilis 
and  Uinrteen  Japan  and  other  Lilies. 

All  the  pipes  were  open  up  to  Christmaa-day  morning,  when 
I  went  into  the  pit  about  eight  ^.m.,  and  found  the  leaves  of  the 
j^bnts  hanging  down,  and  the  soil  in  the  border  rather  hard. 
iHiat  morning  I  stopped  the  openings,  and  covered  the  lights 
with  single  mats,  which  remained  on  about  a  mouth.  The  plants 
mdoally  recovered,  and  I  found  nothing  injured  but  some  of 
vtke  (jhraniums,  and  I  lost  the  Chorozema — nothing  more.  The 
Cbm^ias  flowered  afterwards.  The  thermometer  never  indi-^ 
oated  more  than  five  degrees  of  frost  ia  the  pit. 

The  plants  do  very  well,  except  so  far  as  some  of  them  have 
been  injured  by  having  their  leaves  eaten.  What  does  the 
damage  I  cannot  make  out.  I  hare  found  spiders  and  very 
snail  flies  on  the  border.  I  attribute  the  injury  t«  my  neglect 
in  not  smoking  the  pit  in  spring,  as  after  it  was  once  done  tike 
damage  was  less,  and  when  repeated  little  more  ii^ury  was  to  be 
observed. — I.  Q-. 


HERBACEOUS  BORDEE  IN  THE  GARDEN 

OF  THE  "WABDEN   OF  WINCHESTER   COLLEGE. 

Yoi7  wished  to  have  a  list  of  the  plants  upon  the  wall  snd  in 
the  little  mixed  border  which  runs  alongside  of  our  terrace 
walk.  Tou  have  already  had  all  the  particulars  of  this  border, 
which  are  given  in  the  ninth  volume,  pages  345  and  346,  of 
your  excellent  Journal.  It  is  true  some  changes  have  taken 
place  in  this  border  since  then  ;  but  for  anything  that  I  may 
omit  here,  reference  must  be  made  to  that  volume. 

I  will  begin  by  giving  the  names  of  the  shrubs  upon  the  wall. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  live  and  the  dead  after  the  severe 
weather  of  last  winter. 

Paliurus  aouleatus.— Kot  injured. 


Jasminum  officinale. — Much  eut  «p^  but  h«s  reeoversd. 
J.  nudiflorum. — Blossom  all  killed,  tree  not  hurt.  J.  revolutum. 
— Killed  entirely. 

Lycium  europieum. — Not  hurt. 

Qarrya  elliptica. — ^Not  injured.    A  fine  plant. 

Edwardsia  grandiflora. — A  very  large,  fine,  old  plant.  Eilled 
nearly  to  the  ground,  but  is  putting  up  shoots  again  very  strco^^y. 

Cydonia  japonica.— A  fine  plant.  8ome  of  its  branchea  were 
killed.    C.  japonioa  alba. — The  same. 

Spir«a  Lindleyana,— A  fine  plant.  Flowered  r&rj  finely  tins 
year,  not  hurt» 

Forsythia  viridissima. — A  fine  plant.  Its  blossom  killed  i  not 
much  hurt. 

Olea  europsea. — ^A  fine  plant.    Killed  «itirely. 

Caprifolium  gratum. — Not  hurt.  C.  flexuosum. — A  fine  old 
plant.    Eilled  entirely. 

Eobinia  hispida. — Not  hurt. 

Passiflora  coerulea. — Killed. 

Clematia  aaurea  grandiflora.— Not  much  hurt.  0.  montana. 
— ^Not  much  hurt.    C.  bicolor. — Killed.. 

Pittospermum  tobira.— Killed. 

Pa{Jme  DauphinL — ^A  fine  old  plant.    Killed. 

Aloysia  citriodora. — A  very  old  plant,  which  is  cut  or  dies 
down  to  the  ground  every  year,  shot  up  as  vigorous  as  ever. 

Ceanothus  azureus. — Dead. 

Siphocampylos  bicolor. — A  very  old  plant,  put  up  as  wdl 
as  ever. 

Punica  granatum. — Does  not  appear  to  be  injured  at  all. 

Chimonanthus  fragrans. — All  its  blossoms  and  many  braachsa 
killed. 

Deutzia  seabra. — Not  hurt. 

Weigela  rosea. — Not  much  hurt. 

Arundinaria  falcate. — ^Yery  much  injured,  bat  is  progmsing 
fairly. 

EsoaUonia  rubra. — Killed.    E.  macrantha. — Killed. 

Buddlea  Lindleyana. — ^Yery  much  injured. 

Colletia  horrida. — Not  hurt. 

Veronica  Lindleyana. — Killed.    V.  specioss. — ^Killed. 

Peeonia  Moutan. — A  fine  old  plant.    Much  injured. 

Habrothamnus  fiwcicularis. — Killed  to  the  ground.  Has  put 
up  again  very  strongly. 

Phormium  tenax.— Veiy  much  injured,  but  ia  putting  upveiy 
strongly  again. 

Wistaria  sinensis.— A  renjarkaWy  fine  plant.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  its  blossoms,  and  its  spurs  too,  were  killed ;  but  it 
appears  to  be  quite  recovered  again,  and  produced  abundanos  of 
bloom  in  the  summer. 

Three  fine  old  Myrtles  had  their  branches  veiv  much  injuzedy 
but  they  have  pnt  out  again  very  strongly  indeed  this  season. 

About  Boses  we  have  not  anything  in  particular  to  B«tioe. 
Ruga,  not  at  all  injured.  Bracteata,  a  very  old  plant,  killed. 
La  Marque,  not  much  hurt.  Jaune  Desprez,  kiUad.  White 
Moss,  not  injured.  Maria  Leonora,  killed.  Banksia,  ve»y  mooh 
injured.  Devoniensis,  killed  to  the  groimd,  but  hat  pot  «p 
again  and  flowered  well. 

The  Fuchsias  Ricartonii,  virgata,  muHiAora,  gracilis^  Yooagii, 

grandiflora,  and  globosa  have  all  been  here  for  the  last  twoity^ 

seven  or  twenty-eight  yeari,  and  are  all  cut  down  to  the  ground 

every  year  with  the  exception  of  Ricartonii.    Sometimea  some 

i  of  the  shoots  of  this  pass  over  the  winter  unii^ured  j  nei  that  it 

I  is  needful,  for  they  pat  up  so  very  strongly  every  year  from  the 

I  ground  as  to  reach  the  top  of  the  wall. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  plants  we  had  oocasion  ta  plant 
to  cover  the  wall,  owing  to  the  loes  oceasioned  by  the  wintsr : — 

Maurandya  Bardayana,  Lophospcrmum  scandena^  Cobosa 
scandens,  Tropseolum  Lobbianum,  T.  canariense,  with  several 
larce  and  tall  old  Pelargoniums,  which  flowered  well  and  neaehed 
half  way  up  the  wall,  finishing  with  about  a  dosen  sorts  of 
Chryssnthemums.  I  have  just  planted  jdso  two  very  BtRmg 
plants  of  the  Virginian  Poke,  Phytolacca  decandra,  at  the  foot 
of  the  wall  to  flower  and  fruit  early,  its  fruit  being  ao  very 
ornamental  and  showy. 

A  list  of  the  hardy  herbaceous  plants  that  form  the  bade 
row : — 

Spircpa  nlmaria  variepata,  lobata,  and  japonica ;  Banuncuhis 
repens  pleno,  and  aconitifolia  pleno  (this  delights  to  be  in  a 
shady  place)  ;  Polemonium  ccerulmm  grandiflorum ;  PotentiDa 
McNaliana,  ftTid  Gamen'ana ;  Kudbeckia  purpurea,  and  hirhi; 
Geranium  sylvaticum,  ibiricnm,  rheum,  and  striatum  ;  Veronica 
verticilh,  Candida,  laciniata,  and  elegans;  Phlox  speciosisstmum 
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rubrom,  Biyerti,  Radefdd,  and  Rendatlerj  Anemone  japonica ; 
Aster  multiflora  ;  Melittis  grandiflora  ;  Melissa  grandiflora ; 
Boronicum  anstriacom  ;  Srigeron  phOadelphicam  ;  Dieljtra 
BpeoUbllis  (two  plants) ;  AcMlea  rosea,  ptarmica  pleno,  and 
eopatorium;  Monarda  didjma;  Kepeta  violacea;  Campanula 
glomerata  automnalis,  azurca,  and  speciosa  ;  Solidago  viminea ; 
Bitnthos  Gamerianus ;  Chrjsocoma  linosyris ;  Dracocephalum 
Tuviniacom. 

List  of  plants  forming  the  front  row : — 

Soma  peruviana,  and  prsecax ;  Smilaoina  bifolia ;  Pulmonaria 
Tirginica,  officinalis,  and  angnstifolia  ;  Polemonium  reptans ; 
Aster  ramosus  ;  Geranium  sangnineum,  and  lancastriense ;  Qenm 
ohllense ;  Iris  pnmila ;  Panoratium  illjricum ;  Narcissus  bulbo- 
codium  i  Erjtnronium  dens-canis ;  Eranthis  hjemalis ;  Om- 
phalodes  Tema ;  Betonica  grandiflora ;  Prunella  pennsjlranioa ; 
Silene  Schafta ;  Yiola  montana,  and  calcarata ;  Arabis  grandi- 
flora or  oancasica,  and  caucasioa  var.  rariegata ;  Aubrietia  pur- 
purea ;  Orobus  yemus ;  Anemone  sylyatica ;  Campanula  car- 
patica,  carpatica  alba,  and  pumila ;  PotontUla  Tongueii ;  Sedum 
oppositifolium ;  Trollius  europsus  ;  Lithospermum  purpureo- 
CQsraleam ;  Corydahs  bulbosa  ;  Phlox  Nelsoni,  subulata,  and 
procumbens;  Pentstemon  procerus;  Badiola  rosea;  Achillea 
tomentosa  ;  Aljssum  saxatile  ;  Narcissus  minor  ;  Primula 
Auricula  var.  hortense^  and  yulgaris  var.  double  lilac  and  double 
white  finish  the  list  of  the  firont  row  at  the  present  time. 

"We  used  to  hare  the  Crocus  and  Snowdrop,  a  few  bunches  of 
each,  in  the  last-mentioned  row  of  permanent  plants ;  but  now 
we  haye  taken  about  3  inches  off  the  grass  yerge  to  make  room 
for  a  row  of  bunches  of  the  Croons,  doing  awaj  with  the  Snow- 
drop altogetber  from  this  border,  and  introducing  the  Crocus  in 
tbree  colours — white,  blue,  and  yellow,  the  whole  length,  whi(^ 
we  think  will  look  better  and  not  interfere  with  an^hing  else. 
These  most  likely  may  remain  for  some  years  without  being 
disturbed.  Eyery  bunch  in  the  border  stands  3  feet  apart  from 
centre  to  centre  of  eacb  bimch,  and  the  bunches  stand  exactly 
alternately  with  each  other — ^that  is,  the  back  is  in  line  li  foot 
firom  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  the  second  row  stands  in  front  of 
the  line  at  2\  feet  from  tbe  walL  The  back  row  requireB 
sixty-six  plants  to  complete  it  at  3  feet  apart,  and  the  front  row 
requires  sixty-eight  plants  to  fill  it,  and  sixty-six  bunches  of 
Crocuses  to  finish  with. 

The  Crocuses  are  not  labelled,  as  eyery  one  knows  it  is  a 
Crocus  when  it  is  in  Uoom,  and  I  know  whereabout  they  are  in 
the  border  when  they  haye  died  down,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
them  at  any  time  or  when  in  the  act  of  planting  any  other 
plant ;  but  et^  one  of  the  other  two  rows  of  plants  is  labelled, 
and  a  yery  nice  finish  it  giyes  to  the  appearance  of  the  border 
daring  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

As  soon  as  the  leaves  are  all  off  all  dead  flower-stems  will  be 
out  and  tied  up  in  bundles  for  other  U9e8,  and  the  border  made 
clean  and  tidy ;  and  then  a  few  wheeibarrowfuls  of  leaf  mouk), 
old  rotten  manure,  or  both,  will  be  broken  up  and  to  be  put  up 
round  the  collars  and  over  tho  crowns  of  the  Fuchsias,  Myrtles, 
&0. — ^in  fact,  nearly  everj  plant  upon  the  wall  will  come  in  for 
a  share  of  this  top-dressing ;  after  which,  when  seyere  weather 
sets  in,  the  tied-np  flower-stems,  matting,  &c.,  will  be  used  for 
protection  of  the  Myrtle,  &o, 

I  forgot  the  Tieridia-bed  whiob  is  in  the  centre  of  this  border. 
This  is  always  well  protected  in  seyere  weather. 

In  this  way  the  border  remains  until  fine  and  iayoonfailB 
weather  in  the  following  March,  when  the  border  is  carefully 
dressed  off,  and  any  plants  that  may  appear  to  be  too  spreading 
are  taken  away  as  the  work  goes  on,  and  the  identical  spot  to 
reoeiye  it  again  is  thoroughly  worked  up  with  a  spadeful  of  leaf 
mould,  old  rotten  manure,  or  both  mixed  together,  is  added,  as 
I  always  hare  my  wbeelbarrow  at  my  heel  with  this  kind  of 
material  in  it  when  I  am  dressing  off  the  flower-beds  or  borders. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  these  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
Chat  are  ^  the  better  for  bein^  taken  up  every  year— indeed 
Aey  cannot  be  kept  in  good  order  without  being  so  cored  for; 
whilst  many  othinrs  of  compact  and  close  habits  wiU  grow  on 
Mid  do  well  for  seyeral  years  without  being  disturbed.  Sucb 
plants  in  general  do  not  like  to  have  their  roots  touched,  but 
would  rather  haye  a  spadefol  of  to{>-dre9sine  round  their  crowns 
— in  foot,  many  a  choice  plant  is  entirely  lost  lAirongh  tlie 
bmrdars  being  handled  by  careless  and  inexperienced  persons. 

In  planting  out  an  omamental  mixed  border  the  same  kind 
of  plant  may  be  used  to  much  adyantage,  wliioh  is  the  ease  In 
our  little  foyoorite  border.  There  two  Bielytras,  two  PUox 
tpeeiotbsimnm  rubrums,  two  Nepcta  yiaikcem,  four  bnnchet  of 


the  Anemone  japonica,  and  so  on  in  seyeral  instances.  This 
depends  upon  how  much  we  may  like  this  or  that  plant.  We 
do  just  the  same  in  planting  a  circle  or  any  other  shaped  bed. 
We  place  our  plants  to  correspond  and  match  with  each  other, 
varying  the  colour  and  kind  as  much  as  possible,  and  always 
placing  the  plants  in  altennte  rows. 

In  our  little  fovourite  border  at  bedding-out  time  we  make 
a  point  of  using  our  largest  plants  of  whatever  kinds  we  may 
think  well  to  use,  so  as  to  haye  <ihe  bed  as  full  as  we  can  from 
the  first  and  to  have  early  bloom.  For  instance,  wt  use  up  the 
old  plants  of  Tom  Thumbs  and  other  kinds  that  were  lifted  out 
of  the  borders  the  year  before.  War  three  or  ^t9  years  we  only 
used  two  kinds  of  plants  in  this  bonier,  which  wereTom  Thumbs 
in  the  front  row  and  Coelestina  s^eratoides  in  the  bade  row ; 
only  where  the  Crocuses,  Snowdropa,  and  one  or  two  others 
stood  in  the  front  row,  some  other  land  of  summer  plant  was  let 
in  carefolly  by  tiieir  side  with  a  imonmL 

Last  year  we  itsed  in  the  front  row  Tom  Thumb  and  Varie- 
gated Aljssum  the  whole  leng^  aind  in  the  back  row  we  plant 
every  sixth  station  with  Brompton  Stock.  These  were  turned 
out  of  pots  when  the  border  was  dicesed  off  in  Mardi ;  then  at 
bedding-out  time  finished  wtlli  OoeJlestina  ageratoides,  oom- 
pactum.  Cerise  Unique  and  £^k»wer  of  the  Bay  Pdargoniums, 
using  all  good  large  plants;  and  I  belieye  frw  misced  borders 
could  look  better  than  this  has  tliia  sinnmer. 

There  are  a  few  sorts  of  annuals  sow  themselyes  about  in  this 
border — such  as  Silene  penduls  S.  anneria,  Adonis  autnmnaHs, 
Hibiscus  africanus,  NigeUa  damaaeenaa  Chryseis  califomiea,  and 
the  Myosotis  alpestris.  This  onoe  ooenpied  two  spots  in  the  front 
row  of  permanent  plants.  Thougb  discarded  from  these  two  spots, 
it  stiO  is  allowed  some  small  space  or  other,  or  near  to  Narcissus 
bulbocodium,  or  the  Erythroninm  doM-canis,  or  Pancratium 
illyricum,  or  Scilla  preoox.  Either  tUi  Myosotis,  or  some  of 
the  before-mentioned  annuals,  are  aUowed  a  little  spaee  to  flower 
near  to  any  of  the  permanent  planle  that  may  flower  and  go  off 
early — the  Pulmonaria  yirginica,  tlie  Iris  pumila,  the  Ompha- 
lodes  verna,  and  some  others ;  but  these  aelf-sown  plants  are  not 
allowed  to  stifle  up  and  destroy  the  permanent  plant  Some- 
times thesa  little  pUnts  haye  to  be  lifted  with  a  trowel  to  the 
right  places  where  they  are  to  lower ;  bot  if  they  should  oome 
up  in  the  right  place  so  much  the  bettes. 

One  of  &is  border's  greatest  weeds  k  a  yery  rare  Grasa— 
Bigitaria  sanguinale.  This  I  sowed  eonae  twenty-five  or  tw^mty- 
six  years  affo.  Like  most  things  it  likes  good  ground  to  Hve 
upon,  and  if  allowed  would  be  very  tvooblesome. — T.  Wbaysb, 
Qardm&r  to  the  Wwrdm  ef  WimA§dtr  College. 


MAIZ15  AKD  TOBACCO. 

The  Indian  Com  looked  over  the  fence. 

And  what  do  you  think  he  »pied  ? 
A  field  of  Tobacco,  just  ready  to  hloom, 

And  Btretohiag  in  lordly  pride. 

To  his  broad-leaved  neighbour  at  onoe  he  called, 
In  accents  loud  and  clear, 
*'  I  thought  you  belonged  to  a  summer  clime; 
Pray,  irhtt  are  you  doing  here  ?" 

8o  then,  with  a  haughty  air,  replied 
That  plant  of  power  and  pelf, 
*'  Tou  are  pleased  to  ask  of  mv  bnsinres,  sir— 
What  do  you  do,  yourself! " 

^  I  feed  the  muftclo,  and  blood,  and  bone, 

Thai  make  our  farmers  strong. 

And  furbish  bread  for  the  little  ones 

That  round  their  tables  throng.** 

•*  I  move  in  a  somewhat  loftier  sphere," 

Tbe  foreign  guest  rejoined, 
**  As  the  chosen  friend  and  eompaalon  dear 

Of  men  of  wealth  aad  mind. 

*'  I'm  the  chief  delight  of  the  gay  young  apark^ 
O'er  the  wise  my  sway  I  hold ; 
1  lurk  in  the  book-worm  student's  cell- 
In  the  dowager*s  box  of  gold. 
^^Tfaottsands  of  hands  at  my  bidding  work ; 
Millions  of  eoia  I  raise  "— 
He  ceased  to  speak,  and  in  angry  mood 
Responded  the  tasselled  Maise  : 

*<  You're  in  secret  l<>ague  with  dyape|»tic  ills— 
A  jnerctless  traitor  band; 
WH^  olouds  of  smoke  you  polteta  the  air, 
Witli  fioods  of  sliae  the  laad. 
**  Yen  las  the  needy  labowMr  aorei 
Yon  qnkfcen  the  dmnkard'e  thint  j 
You  exhaust  the  soil— and  I  wi»h  yon^  go 
To  the  plciee  whence  you  cane  at  fifat.* 
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THE  NEW  CONIFERS  OF  JAPAN. 

PiCKA   FIR3IA.  Siehohl^THE  JaPAN    SiLVEB   FiB. 


This  is  one  of  tbe  new  Coniferfl  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  John  G.  Veitch  in  Japan, 
and  introduced  bj  him  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  year.  Our  figure  was 
drawn  by  Mr.  Fitch,  the  eminent  botani- 
cal artist,  from  Bpecimens  of  the  branches 
and  cones  sent  home  by  Mr.  Veitch,  and 
which  were  placed  at  our  disposal  by  Mr. 
Yeitcli,  of  Olielsea. 

The  tree  attains  a  great  height,  and  in 
habit  of  growth  resembles  tlie  common 
Silver  Fir.  Its  branches  are  produced  in 
regular  whorls,  and  eitend  in  a  flat 
horizontal  direction.  The  leaves  are  in 
two  rows,  very  thickly  set  on  the  shoots, 
an  inch  long,  flat,  and  blunt-pointed. 
The  cones  are  cylindrical,  from  3  inches 
to  4  inches  long,  and  rather  over  an  inch 
broad.  Scales  broad,  wedge-shaped  at 
the  base,  rounded  on  tlie  margin,  and 
slightly  crenulated,  deciduous.  Seeds tri- 
angular,  and  soft,  with  a  broad  wing. 

Mr.  Gordon,  in  his  excellent  work  Th^ 
JPinetum,  says  : — "  According  to  Dr.  Sie- 
bold,  it  is  found  on  tbe  Japan  Islands  of 
Nippon  and  Jezo,  and  is  frequent  in  the 
provinces  of  Mutsu  and  Dewa,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  £000  or  3000  feet.  The  Japanese 
distinguish  difi'erent  varieties  under  the 
names  of  *  To-Momi,*  from  the  north  of 
Cliina,  and  the  *  Jezo-Momi,*  or  the  Xire- 
Momi*  of  Japan;  this  last  is  distin- 
guished by  its  leaves  sloping  more  towards 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  by  the  cones 
being  much  shorter.  They  also  distin- 
guish a  kind  with  the  ends  of  the  leaves 
slightly  divided  (bifid)  ;  but  such  varia- 
tions appear  to  be  produced  by  elevation, 
climate,  and  soil,  and  are,  as  well  as 
Dr.  Siebold's  Abies  homolepis,  nothing 
but  the  species  altered  bj^  such  circum- 
stances." 

There  b  no  doubt  but  that  this  tree 
will  prove  perfectly  hardy,  as  all  the 
other  Conifers  are  that  have  recently  been 
introduced  \  and,  although  it  may  not 
possess  so  distinct  a  character,  nor  ex- 
hibit so  much  novelty  in  its  outUne  as 
some  of  the  new  introductions,  yet  it  will 
be  a  useful  acquisition  to  our  collections. 


CHEAP   FUMIGATOB. 


I  BEND  you  a  description  of  an  eflloient  fumigator  that  I  have 
had  made,  which,  from  its  cheapness,  I  think  deserves  to  be 
called  a  "fumigator  for  the  million." 

Procure  from  s  grocer  an  empty  tin  canister  which  may 
have  contained  mustard,  snuff*,  cbicory,  or  some  such  produc- 
tion. The  cost  will  be  from  \d.  to  3d.,  according  to  the  size 
or  quality,  holding  from  a  pint  to  a  quart ;  get  a  hole  punched 
in  the  top  and  bottom  of  from  three-eighths  of  an-inch  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  tin  tube  about  3  inches  in 
length  soldered  in  each  end.  The  one  in  the  lid  should  increase 
a  little  in  diameter  from  the  lid,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  pair  of 
common  kitchen  bellows,  being  attached  to  it  and  tied  round 
with  a  little  raj^  to  prevent  tbe  escape  of  smoke  when  in  use. 
Then  have  made  a  cylinder  of  perforated  zinc  about  an  inch  less 
in  length,  and  an  inch  to  an  inch-and-a-half  less  in  diameter 
than  the  tin  case  :  this  must  have  at  each  end  a  collar  of  tin  or 
perforated  zinc  cxtcndinfr  to  the  aide  of  the  case  as  to  kcop  it  in 
the  cc-iitro  when  plac^cd  in  the  cr.so  ;  it  must,  also,  be  k«^pt  about 
half-an-inch  from  tho  boLtum  hv  a  bit  of  tin  soldered  here  and 
there  in  tho  tin  case,  or   fiomo'ai.-h  contrivance,  as  otherwise 


the  inner  cylinder  of  perforated  zuic  slipping  to  the  bottom  of 
the  tin  case  would  stop  up  the  hole  by  which  the  smoke  is  to 
find  an  exit. 

To  use  it  fasten  the  lid  bj  its  tin  tube  s(?ciirely  ta  ft  pair  of 
bellows,  tjing  round  tlio  m^erlion  of  the  bellows  info  Ihe  tube  s 
little  damp  rag,  or  same  audi  thing,  to  prevent  the  ofc*p»»  of 
smoke.  Put  into  the  peifurated  jcinc  ryliiider  the  quaiitity  of 
tobacco  likely  to  lo  rcijuired,  light  it  aiwl  givo  two  of  thYee 
puff's  with  the  hello  .Td  before  pi  a  ring  it  m  tho  tin  Cft«o.  Hating 
inserted  the  cylindir  con  tain  in  |»  the  li^ht&d  tobact^  In  I  hi'  can-i 
put  the  lid  on  with  XW  bilWivs  attaehtd  and  throw  over  the 
case  a  damp  cloth  to  j^rfVt-iit  any  est:a|ic  of  smoke  at  live  lid. 
The  tube  at  the  end  of  tho  cnse  may  ihen  bo  iris^-rtiid  iti  any 
frame  or  house  requiring  lu  bo  furdgiilcdj  and  an  iH^l  produn?a 
suflicient  to  settle  anv  qu&uiUy  of  jj^sicts, 

I  have,  myself,  t'-o  such  fuuiigaiDrf,  oive  mode  of  a  iUi  €%fe^ 
holding  about  a  pht  '  tho  t4hcr  holfJvn^  a  quiirf.  The  pinudtr 
cylinder  will  hold  ala'Ut  mi  ouva-o  of  tobsieo^  find  tVio  krgiT 
one  nny  quancity  u]j  lo  hatf-a-pijund*  Iji  ii^ini;  lli^*  lufiftT 
cj^liudei"  I  liud  it  auvfiulHgconi  to  ina^rl  ilii^BmaiJer  iji^  Wltota^ 
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it  as  it  helps  to  keep  tlie  tobacco  in  its  place  in  course  of 
combustion. 

The  whole  apparatus  costs  from  6d,  to  Is.,  according  to  the 
sjse  used  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  soldering  of  the  tubes, 
an  J  one  with  a  little  ingenuity  may  make  it  for  themselyes,  pur- 
chasing the  perforated  zinc,  which  costs  about  Gd,  per  square 
foot,  end  using  fine  copper  wire  to  fasten  the  side  and  ends  of  the 
cjlindcr.— CouNTBY  Cubate. 


GARDEN  UTENSILS. 

At  the  Agricultural  Institute  of  Hobenheim,  a  new  method  of 
watering  plants  and  gardens  was  brought  into  notice,  and  which, 
in  German,  is  called,  Schnellffiesser ;  in  Flemish,  Schnelgieier ; 
and  in  French,  Arrosoir  a  la  minuU  (all  three  terms  signifying, 
literally,  quick  toaterer).  Fiff.  1  shows  this  invention  with  the 
mode  of  applying  it.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  tub,  bound  by 
hoops  of  uron,  furnished  at  the  top  with  iron  handles,  and  in 
front  with  two  stout  leather  straps,  by  which  it  is  suspended 
from  the  back  of  the  workman.  At  the  bottom  of  the  tub  is  a 
copper  socket,  to  which  a  gutta  percha  or  Indiarubber  pipe  is 
attached,  and  at  that  part  of  this  pipe,  which  may  be  conveni- 
ently held  by  the  hand,  there  is  a  small  turn-cock,  and  beyond 
this  a  spout  and  rose,  the  latter  having  the  holes  below.  The 
tub  contains  as  much  water  as  the  workman  can  carry,  and  when 
it  is  empty  it  is  not  taken  off  his  back,  but  filled  at  the  pump  by 
a  second  person.  The  turn-cock  enables  the  operator  to  stop  or 
discharge  the  water  at  pleasure.  By  this  contrivance  a  great 
saving  of  time  and  labour  is  effected. 


F!ff,  2  represents  a  new  pot  constnioted  to  prevent  worm- 
entering  at  the  hole  in  the  bottom.  In  some  gardens,  where  the 
earth  is  rich,  the  earth-worms  are  very  troublesome,  especially 
when  the  ground  is  damp.  In  these  localities  the  worms  crawl 
into  the  pots  by  means  of  the  hole  at  the  bottom,  and  if  they 
commit  little  injury  in  the  open  ground,  they  are  not  so  harmless 
among  the  roots  confined  in  a  pot.  In  order  to  obviate  the  evil 
arising  from  their  intrusion,  the  new  form  of  pot  represented  at 
jiff.  2,  has  been  invented  by  M.  Ghyselin,  potter,  at  Brussels. 
The  boMom  is  distinguished  by  having  three  feet,  which  are  only 
prolongations  of  the  pot.  The  bottom  is  thus  raised  above  the 
ground,  and  the  worms  are  thereby  prevented  from  entering  at 
the  hole.  This  pot  has  also  the  advantage  of  facilitating  tlie 
circulation  of  air,  and  preventing  the  stagnation  of  water. 

Among  the  useful  horticultural  contrivances,  may  be  noticed 
^he  iron  trellis,  represented  at  fiff.  3,  which  combines  soUdity, 
elegance,  and  lightness— qualities  never  found  together  in  wooden 
trellises.  The  iron  trellis,  too,  preserves  all  the  forms  or  shajjes 
which  are  given  to  it,  and  one  may  thus  train  plants  in  all  the 
varied  styles  which  are  otherwise  applicable.  The  form  which  is 
used  hasa  circular  luad,  lik«'  a  para?ol,  cont<i?tii)g  of  four  wires, 
which  are  btnt  and  sustained  in  their  po>ition  b^  three  circles  or 
hoox>9)  the  undermost  considerably  stouter  than  the  others.     The 


stem  is  supported  at  the  base  by  three  prongs,  which  are  made 
so  as  to  admit  of  being  fixed  in  the  ground  or  in  a  pot.  This 
form,  when  made  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  produces  a  very 
good  effect,  when  used  to  support  such  a  plant  as  Calystegia 
pubescens,  which  looks  remarkably  well  trained  to  this  form  of 
trclUs.  This  same  form  may  also  be  used  in  training  climbine 
Boses,  in  pots  or  in  the  open  ground  ;  their  branches  being  led 
over  the  arches  so  as  to  cover  the  whole,  present  a  mass  of 
flowers  in  the  summer  time. 


HYBBIDISING    MANGLES'    SILVEB-BEDDING 
GEBANIUM. 

INSTANCES  OF  TJLRIEGATION — SUPKBFCETATION. 
TnAKKS  to  Mr.  Anderson  for  the  remarks  on  the  peculiar  state 
of  the  atmosphere.  Such  was  the  actual  state  of  it  when  I  suc- 
ceeded in  fertilising  two  flowers,  one  each  on  two  distinct  plants 
of  the  above ;  and  although  I  tried  many  at  the  same  time,  only 
two  were  effectual,  and  those  two,  thanks  to  Mr.  Beaton  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  tlie  short  sta  i^ens,  were  fertilised  pur- 
posely with  the  two  short  stamens  of  a  Golden  Chain  Geranium, 
and  they  perfected  four  seed-vessels  each. 

I  sowed  one  lot,  and  they  vegetated  ;  but  though  they  developed 
the  seed-leaves,  they  could  go  no  further.  They  were  pure  white 
and  yellow  without  a  particle  of  green.  They  stood  from  ten  to 
fourteen  days,  and  then  one  after  another  bowed  their  heads,  and 
in  a  few  hours  became  decayed  vegetable  matter,  verifying  Mr. 
Beaton's  experience. 

I  undertook  the  experiment  because  it  was  stated  in  The 
JOUBNAL  OF  HoBTicuLTUEB,  in  notiocs  to  correspondents,  that 
it  would  not  cross  with  any  Geranium  in  cultivation.  I  tried 
many  times  after  up  to  the  end  of  the  season,  but  without 
success:  therefore  I  fully  endorse  Mr.  Anderson's  views,  that 
cross-breeding  is  an  open  field,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  define 
where  we  may  or  may  not  go. 

I  shall  not  contend  with '»  Nickebbob,"  or  any  one  else,  whether 
variegation  be  disease  or  not ;  my  own  experience  would  give 
the  vote  to  Mr.  Beaton's  theory  that  it  is  all  in  the  pollen.  In 
fact,  I  feel  almost  justified  in  saying  I  could  reduce  it  to  a  posi- 
tive law,  but  it  would  require  experience  under  different  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  circumstances  to  fully  bear  me  out. 

I  can  beget  variegation  at  will,  either  white  or  yellow,  under 
my  present  circumstances,  to  an  indefinite  extent.  The  grand 
point  is  not  to  overdo  it,  or  no  man  on  earth  can  grow  them. 

While  I  am  upon  the  subject,  I  may  observe  that  Mr.  Beaton 
asked  the  question,  a  few  weeks  back,  whether  variegation  in- 
creased in  intensity  in  proportion  to  the  time  it  lay  dormant, 
when  the  proper  conditions  for  its  development  brought  it  forth. 
Now,  as  he  was  the  raiser  of  Hendersoni,  can  he  say  whether  it 
showed  any  signs  to  variegate  in  the  seed-leaf?  If  so,  he  has  the 
opportunity  to  establish  his  doctrine,  for  it  has  variegated  with 
me,  and  is  one  of  the  purest  of  the  white  ones,  and  I  believe, 
with  its  white  leaves  and  white  flowers,  will  be  a  very  desirable 
edging  phint,  as  its  rampant  growth  is  very  much  curtailed. 

Query.  Who  dare  attempt  to  say  how  many  times  it  had  been 
repropagated  before  it  showed  the  variegation  ? 

I  have  also  Muscar  Martin  variegated.  Who  is  his  progenitor  ? 
I  have  also  a  Bramble  beautifully  variegated,  produced  exactly  as 
Mr.  Beaton  described  it  might  be.  It  was  not  done  intentionally, 
but  it  came  up  where  it  was  not  wanted,  so  its  head  was  pulled 
off.  It  came  again  and  was  beheaded  again,  and  this  was  repeated 
several  times.  At  last  the  variegated  one  came,  and  so  it  had 
permission  to  live.  This  was  done  before  Mr.  Beaton  wrote 
about  it,  but  I  thought  it  worth  a  passing  notice. 

Surprise  was  alsf^  expressed  in  The  Joubnal  of  Hobticulttjbe, 
a  time  back,  at  a  Carnation  two  years  old  and  3  inches  high,  but 
I  have  one  two  years  old,  perfectly  healthy  and  branching,  only 
1  inch  high. 

I  also  produced  a  cross  between  the  Alpine  and  the  British 
Queen  Strawberries.  It  never  attained  above  4  inches  high, 
flowerinp  most  profusely,  but  wns  perfectly  barren,  and  nOer 
growing  it  in  various  ways  three  seafons,  I  kicked  it  out.  ^Vfay 
there  not  be  something  analogous  in  these  two  cages  to  the  short 
stamens  of  the  Geraniums  ? 

1  have  a  plant  of  Pteris  edulis  that  threw  up  one  frond  varie- 
gated, but  it  was  barren.  I  have  also  a  sct-dlir.g  plant  of  the 
Cdiimon  Braclcen  (Ptcris  a.^uiliiia)  tl.at  grows  pureuliitc  frond?, 
the  quint tssi'iice  of  lovi'li;:.sj,  lat  they  are  very  fragile  in  the 
sun.     I  have  no  sliadc  to  try  it  in.     I  thouc^bt  if  it  pri)cluccd 
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spares  next  year,  perhaps  some  of  the  seedluigs  might  coooe  the 
(vdinary  Tarie^tion. 

J  find  it  bad  practice  to  sow  anj  choice  crossed  seed  in  the 
antumn.  I  had  nrom  two  to  three  score  of  very  singuhirly  marl[ed 
Geraniums,  many  of  them  triooloured,  yellow,  green,  and  red,  in 
which  the  green  formed  so  small  a  part,  that  after  they  had  made 
sixy  seTen,  and  eight  learea  in  the  warm  weather  they  have  not 
been  able  to  hold  up  against  the  dark  days  of  November. 

I  have  not  conTenience  to  carry  out  experiments  as  I  should 
like,  yet  I  do  not  despair  of  being  able  to  produce  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  Mr.  Bobson,  some  day,  Mr.  Mangles  in  a  gold-laced 
eeat. 

I  fancy  I  have  a  case  of  superfodtation.  Perhaps  Mr.  Beaton 
would  think  otherwise,  but  it  was  as  follows.  I  had  a  nicely 
marked  Geranium  seedling  with  good  flower  and  trass,  but 
rampant  in  habit.  I  grew  it  in  the  conservatory  last  year,  and  I 
fertilised  one  flower  with  the  pollen  of  British  Flag  and  Punch, 
just  for  experiment.  It  ripened  four  seed-vessels — one  missing, 
notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  pollen.  I  sowed  each  seed- 
vessel  without  diriding  it.  The  seedlings  came  up,  and  in  due 
time  I  divided  them  round  a  six-inch  pot  to  winter ;  in  the  spring 
they  were  divided,  and  planted  in  the  shrubbery  with  a  particular 
mark.  No  two  of  them  were  alike  either  in  flowers  or  leaves. 
One  was  a  model  of  Punch,  another  was  a  model  of  British  Flag, 
but  with  larger  flowers.  I  marked  it  Grandiflora.  Two  were  a 
mixed  muddle  betwixt  the  three,  and  the  fourth  having  broken 
a  most  beautiful  golden  variegated  shoot  with  a  shade  more  of 
the  Buttercup  in  it  than  Golden  Chain,  his  head  was  immediately 
cut  oft  before  he  opened  a  flower.  This  appears  to  my  mind  an 
evidence  that  superfoetation  is  quite  possible. 

I  have  a  vexy  nice  seedling,  very  dwarf,  and  veiyfree  flowering, 
having  plain  foliage,  with  a  shade  more  crimson  in  it  than 
Christine,  and  in  size  smaller  in  the  flower,  and  a  third  smaller 
in  its  growth. — ^Wm.  Smith,  Gardener^  York. 


IS  VAEIEGATION  A  DISEASE? 

By  all  means  let  us  have  things  called  by  their  proper  names. 
We  are,  everybody  knows,  already  running  riot  with  our  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  of  the  English  language  in  its  etymo- 
logical sense.  Indeed,  there  is  little  wonder  that  foreigners 
are  so  perplexed  at,  and  declaim  so  vigorously  against,  its 
peculiar  construction  and  diverse  application.  Let  a  few  more 
papers  be  written  to  the  effect  that  variegation  in  vegetable 
physiology  is  tlie  consequence  of  disease— re  vera  as  some  would 
nave  it  disease  proper,  and  possibly  the  rery  next  edition  of 
Walker's  Dictionary  may  have  them  set  down  as  synonymous 
terms.  Fortunately  there  is  a  growing  desire  in  the  best  con- 
ducted literature  of  the  day  to  discountenance  aberrant  allego- 
rical construction.  There  are  instances  on  record  of  seemingly 
iar  less  moment  than  the  one  in  question  where  the  creation  of 
a  novel  term  has  oaUed  forth  a  considerable  amount  of  criticism, 
and  latterly  either  been  accepted  or  ignored ;  among  which  we 
might  mention  Lord  John  Kussell's  celebrated  phrase  in  criti- 
cising the  wording  of  a  certain  bill — '*  Conspicuous  for  its 
absence ;"  and  also  the  adoption  of  the  word  telegram  in  lieu  of 
telegraphic  dispatch.  The  latter  of  these  instances,  as  will  still 
be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  your  readers,  created  a 
very  animated  controversy  between  the  chief  members  of  the 
rival  Universities,  not  to  speak  of  other  luminaries  of  learning. 
All  the  Greek  dictionaries  were  dissected  in  order  to  establish 
pro  and  con  their  respective  creeds  of  derivation,  and  now  it  is 
one  of  the  conmionplaces  of  conversation  in  everyday  life,  doubt- 
less all  the  more  readily  adopted  for  its  brevity. 

That,  of  course,  was  simply  a  question  of  derivation ;  but  this 
involves  a  far  more  intricate  question,  more  e»pecially  if  we  con- 
cede that  variegation  is  the  consequence  of  disease  either  in 
root,  item,  or  organs  of  reproduction,  and  something  not  quite 
■o  intricate  if  we  dispute  that  is  disease  proper.  These,  appa- 
rently, are  the  two  cardinal  points  at  issue,  and  all  practical  men 
must  know  either  less  or  more  concerning  them. 

We  have  no  invincible  demonstration  to  convince  xu  that 
variegation  in  ita  many  forms  is  the  consequence  of  disease  in 
the  physiological  systems  of  the  plants  from  which  it  springs, 
whether  that  variegation  was  the  result  of  oross-breoding,  or 
whethar  it  sprung  up  spontane onaly  in  course  of  nature.  It  ia 
possible  in  animal  physiology  that  parents  afflicted  with  disease 
vom  their  veiy  youth  may  produce  isolated  examples  of  off- 
spring perfectly  healthy ;  so  it  leema  poiiible,  and  admitted  on 


all  sides,  that  variegated  plants  will  produce  numerous  eeedlinfi 
as  healthy  and  as  heavily  charged  with  chlorophyll  as  theff 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  and  great-grand&tners  and  gnat- 
grandmothers,  if  ever  they  had  sush  venerable  kinsfolks.  But 
Mr.  Darwin  says  that  "analogy  is  a  deceitful  guide."  Is  it  n(A 
so  in  this  instance  ?  Ask  all  the  best  gardeners  in  the  ooimtry 
who  do  not  adhere  with  stoic  pertinacity  to  **set  rules" — oif 
course,  we  may  be  open  to  such  a  charge — and  ninety^nine  ovt 
of  every  hundred  will  tell  you  that  the  variegated  plants  com- 
mitted to  their  care,  and  under  their  most  diUgent  scrutiny  are 
just  as  healthy  and  nearly  as  patient  of  fstigue  as  other  cognate 
species  with  more  perfect  (?)  digestive  and  respiratory  organs. 
There  are  as  little  appearances  of  premature  decay  and  wearing 
out  amongst  them,  and  their  numbers  are  fast  increasing,  than 
among  their  more  gigantic  congeners.  Do  Mr.  A.  Henry  and 
those  who  think  wiUi  him  place  Golden  Chain  and  Dan^  Gera- 
niums on  the  same  footing  as  Flower  of  the  Day  and  Coantess  of 
Warwick  ?  Surely  not.  Their  malady  cannot  be  of  so  mafig- 
nant  a  nature.  We  might  just  as  well'affirm  that  Tom  Thumb 
and  Frogmore,  because  they  are  comparative  dwarfe  to  GHendin- 
ing  Scarlet  and  Cerise  Unique,  were  also  in  trouble.  They 
are  fully  charged  with  chlorophyll  to  be  sure,  but  they  are 
diminutive ;  and  we  are  fully  of  opinion  that  all  variegated 
plants  can  be  empanelled  for  no  worre  trait  of  character.  Hi. 
Beaton  says  truly  that  "  the  tiny  midge  is  as  healtliy  as  the 
antelope." 

It  is  very  generally  admitted  by  all  those  who  have  thought 
over  the  question  that  variegation  is  invariably  aooompanied 
with  a  diminution  of  growth  ;  but  we  have  yet  to  see  wiQi  our 
eyes,  although  "  we  have  heard  with  our  ears  strange  things — 
things  too  wonderful  to  understand,"  that  diminution  in  stature 
is  accompanied  with  disease.  You  may  call  it  retrogreesiva 
variation — if  you  have  any  symfiathy  with  the  JeMangs  of  the 
floral-loving  community  you  wiH  be  ob%ad  to  oa&  it  progressiye 
variation  ;  but  you  must  first  tell  us  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  point  out  one  single  anomaloos  instance  -of  its  &tsl 
efiects  before  your  theory  is  satisfiMJtorily  establishel.  Disease, 
as  we  understand  the  term,  is  either  crarable  or  iDSurable.  If 
these  plants  are  the  produce  of  some  deficiency  in  the  oi^gans  of 
reproduotion  and  defective  in  turoj  why  is  their  exirteace  inde- 
finitely prolonged  ?  Why  is  it  they  do  not  pine  away  and  die, 
or  else  revert  to  their  original  prototypes  ?  It  is  Grange  ih&r 
absorbing,  digestive,  and  respiratory  otgans  ane  in  the  reiy  beet 
working  order.  Bnlliant  Geranium  does  its  duty  quite  as  well 
in  the  hands  of  the  cultivator— and  what  it  wants  in  rampant 
growth  it  yields  in  abundance  of  bloom — as  its  elder  congener 
Tom  Thumb,  from  which  variety  it  sprang  as  a  sport  or  varia- 
tion ;  so  does  the  variegated  Alyssum.  and  so  does  the  variegated 
Bahn,  and  mai^  other  things  which  might  be  mentioned. 
Such  are  a  few  ot  the  examples  of  the  plastie  power  of  Natitrs 
which  lm9%  h&sm.  produced  not  by  manipulation,  probably  not 
by  accident,  and  vvhich  might  have  escaped  almost  soatMiBiB 
had  the  toliage  been  anything  else  but  variegated.  Xk.  A. 
Henry  strikes  the  key  ntftifi  with  undeniable  Csroe  smdaBenraoy, 
and  shapes  his  language  in  a  mam  mmiSXiedi  tooe^hos — "  That 
if  it  is  not  disease  it  is  an  afiection  of  the  plant  entailing  im- 
paired vigour,  and,  I  hold,  diminished  growth,  whose  true  cause, 
whether  originating  in  the  seed  or  oconrring  in  the  bvnoh  it  is 
alike  desirable  to  have  ascertained ;  for  there  is  at  preaeni  a 
rage  for  these  variegated  things,  and  if  the  laws  which  |»rod«ae 
or  affect  them  can  be  clearly  shown,  tJien  it  will  be  profitable  to 
so  Tie  and  instructive  to  all  to  know  them." 

That  is  the  point  I  contend  for,  and  so  long  as  morpho- 
logicidly  and  physiologically  speaking,  vMrie^ted  plants  en|()f 
imimpaired  health,  so  long  as  tlieir  organisation  is  oonpleNb  m> 
long  ns  the  assimilating  process  goes  on  maemmng  their  bnll^  I 
shall  always  believe,  even  the  most  questionable  amongst  thes, 
to  be  no  less  constiiutioBally  and  anomalously  dilSoMiit  from 
their  lustier  congeners  than  the  Bed  Indian  from  the  EsqviflMua. 
Both  may  not  live  and  thrive  under  the  same  treatment*  bnt  M 
is  possible  to  keep  them  both  alive  and  equaUy  healthy.  I>eabt- 
less,  there  are  many  instances  either  nnobesmd  or  vmoared  for, 
where  a  wonderful  **  struts  (or  existeiiee  "  goes  on  to  the  di^ 
eomfiture  and,  in  time,  dissokrtion  of  the  weaker  par^.  If  a 
row  of  Limes  and  variegaled  HoUiee  wen  planted  aUernatd^  at 
6  feet  or  even  18  feet  apart,  yon  would  in  a  very  few  years  aea 
struggle  for  existence  with  a  vengeance  if  yon  dlowedthe  ITrJligi 
to  remain ;  but  if  yon  transplant  them  to  proper  posiftsDBe  m, 

favoured  localities  and  use  the  pmoing^mfis  with  < 

yoo  would  in  course  of  time  hyave  i 
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iwyi^inf  any  Uiboar  joo  nught  battow  upon  them.    If  we  with 
to  bs  raooessful  with  anjihing^  w  must  use  the  meana. 

Wa  do  not  require  two  diatfnct  freaks  of  Katore  to  be  desig- 
nated hj  S7nonjmoii»  tarms.  The/  are  evidentlj  distinct  in 
tWr  gcoaiid  appearaooa^  and  suffioientlf  dissimilar  in  phjsio- 
kfiaal  atrnotnra  soaa  not  to  warrant  such  iamiliarttiea  with  their 
hMiita.  Svery  fraotieal  gardener  can  tell  that  particular  kind 
•I  diaeoloitruig  that  indites  disease.  You  wiU  occasionaUy 
sea  the  bkaohed  sicklj-looking  appearance  of  some  individuid 
hraaehea  of  Camelliaa  in  a  Camellia-hoase.  Nobody  but  a  tyro 
wwiU  graft  any  of  these  branches  with  the  view  of  sending  it 
out  as  a  ▼ariegttked  plant ;  lor  on  administering  a  proper  antidote 
the  leaTes  rerert  to  their  original  dark  green,  xovl  will  see 
instances  of  sodi  like  on  the  Portugal  Laurel,  which  can  be  quite 
as  easily  aeoounted  for  and  as  eaaily  FemedBed.  But  you  very 
addoBiy  if  cTor,  lose  a  pure  ▼arisgation.  If  we  want  to  see  disease 
we  do  not  require  to  perambulate  our  stores,  our  greenhouses, 
mad  onr  parterres,  where  all  are  rich  in  beauty,  it  may  be 
peileot  in  healthy  and  increasing  in  bulk  eyery  Tisit  during  the 
gfowing  seasoQ.  We»  on  thia  s&the  Tweed,  only  want  to  take 
a  wnlk  through  the  great  fruit  orchards  in  the  Tale  of  Clyde,  or 
ua  the  Oazse  of  Gh>wrie»  to  see  it  in  its  malignant  form.  There 
it  flsaj  bo  seen  in  all  ita  stages  of  doTelopment,  indicating  debility 
mmI  death  from  the  senggy*lookiog  Uchen-coyered  stumps  of 
a«ra  than  half  a  oantuvy,  to  the  figorous-looking  four-year-old, 
where  canker  has  only  insidioudy  l^gnn. 

I  was  iust  wondering  in  what  light  the  supporters  of  this 
hypothetical  theory  would  view  the  sporting  disposition  of  many 
farieties  of  flowers.  Do  those  streaked,  blotched,  and  spotted 
Tarietiea  of  the  Snapdragon  (Antirrhinum),  which  are  constantly 
produced  from  Is.  packets  of  seeds  in  endless  diyeraity  of  strains, 
or  the  **  roary  "  colours  of  these  new  fancy  Panaies  exhibited  by 
Bownie,  Lsird,  &  I^in^,  come  within  the  category  of  disease  ? 
Then  aU  these  fine  Hippeastrums  (AmaryUids),  which  I  have 
taken  a  great  interest  in  for  the  last  half-dozen  years,  are  just 
so  many  types  of  disease.  This,  of  course,  will  include  all  the 
Yittata  section,  and  so  many  of  the  Beticnlatum  and  Solandri- 
florum  sections  as  hare  been  imduoed  by  nftanipnlation  to  depart 
fWwa  their  normal  state.  This  is  not  a  "cross-breeding"  chapter, 
or  else  I  might  dilate  on  my  diffioolties  and  successes  in  crossing 
those  tlnree  distinct  types ;  but  I  may  state  that  I  haye  seen 
snflloient  to  oonyince  me  that  yariegation,  which  I  call  simply 
ynriaiioai,  is  not  arbitrary  in  its  ten£ncie8  to  reproduce.  There 
aie  aome  species  in  Nature,  howeyer,  which  say  to  the  manipu- 
lator, "  Tliither  shall  thou  go  and  no  further,  as,  for  example, 
the  nmle  in  animal  physiology. 

I  Bsay  tell  you  in  contusion,,  that  it  is  only  two  years  ago 
when  I  was  particularly  struck  with  a  few  anomalous  examples 
of  Camellia  blooms.  They  were  the  admiration  of  eyerybody 
liho  saw  them,  so  beaotifully  were  they  blotched,  and  so  perfect 
in  form  that  the  lady  portion  of  the  yisitors  especially  almost 
worshipped  them.  Some  supposed  that  it  was  a  seedling  I  hsd 
been  fortunate  enough  to  raise ;  others  whom  I  considered  good 
jadges  atked  wlmt  London  nurseryman  had  supplied  it,  and 
what  was  its  name  and  prices  **  Surely,"  say  some,  as  they 
robbed  the  leaves  with  finger  and  thumb,  **  it  is  not  imbrieata." 
A  good  jndge  can  pick  this  yariety  out  among  thousands, 
aUhou^  not  in  bloom.  It  certainly  was  imbricate,  and  I  haye 
it  BOW  in  half-domna  completely  under  my  control.  I  could 
take  either  one  plant  or  half-a-dozen  plants  at  one  time,  and  by 
adopting  no  yery-out-of-the-way  method,  insure  every  indiyidual 
bloom  to  come  blotched.  So  could  I  take  half-a-dozen  at  another 
time  and  inaure  nearly  eyery — (for  it  has  a  tendency  to  sport 
with  general  treatment) — bloom  to  come  self.  All  the  plants 
are  e^iaOy  healthy,  equally  yigorous,  showing  not  the  slightest 
emblems  of  disease,  unless  it  be  the  Tariegation  in  question, 
which  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  prize,  and  which  I  am  anxious 
to  eneoorage.  I  do  not  bdieye  in  keeping  secrets  of  this  kind, 
any  more  than  Mr.  Beaton  and  I  shall  divulge  my  practice  some 
other  day. — J  as.  Aio>bbsok,  Meadow  Bank,  Uddingstone, 


A  FEW  NOTES   FEOM   MY  MEMORANDUM 

BOOK  ON  VARIEGATED  GERANIUMS. 

Tub  feummer  of  1861  is  now  brought  to  a  close,  and  even 
winter  is  once  more  upon  us.  We  have  again  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  various  tribes  of  beading  plants  in  the 
parterre  clothed  in  their  meridian  splendour.  We  sometimes 
talk  and  sometimes  read  about  the  triumphs  of  the  nineteenth 


century,  and  triumphs  there  certainly  are ;  for  instance,  we  saw 
the  great  Exhibition  of  1851  raised  up  as  if  touched  by  the 
magic  wand,  and  we  have  the  contemplated  Exhibition  of 
1862  ri«injgf  up,  if  possible,  with  ^^reater  rapidity.  We  have 
triumphs  in  steam,  and  in  electricity;  we  have  triumphs  by 
sea,  and  by  land ;  in  £M!t,  them  is  no  branch  of  industry  but 
what  is  marked  with  progress ;  at  the  same  time  the  patrons  of 
horticulture  have  been  doing  their  duty.  During  the  last  fow 
years  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  various  tribes  of 
bedding  plants^  and  I  think  no  class  has  so  much  improved  as 
the  different  sections  of  bedding  Geraniums ;  it  is  on  these  I 
purpose  making  a  few  remarks.  The  last  two  or  three  yesia  we 
have  had  some  distinct  and  fine  varieties  introduced^  ana  I  hays^ 
this  last  summer,  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the 
newest  and  best  introduced  sorts,  as  well  as  the  choicest  older 
varieties  planted  out  \  I  have  also  hsd  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  progress  they  have  made,  week  after  week,  since  they  hava 
been  pluited  out,  and  rauaWng  a  fow  notes  on  their  merits,  as 
also  their  shortcomings. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  these  notes  to  pursue  any  systematio 
course,  but  to  jot  down  the  notes  as  I  have  taken  them  at  di^ 
ferent  times. 

The  class,  then,  ooneeming  which  we  shall  make  a  few 
remarks,  is  the  variegated  section,  and  foremost  among  these 
stand  the  doth  of  Gold  and  Golden  Fleece ;  many  encomiums 
have  been  conferred  on  these  two  Geraniums,  but  not  more 
than  they  deserve,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Bobson's  unfavourable 
remarks  about  the  Golden  Fleece  a  few  weeks  back. 

In  the  spring,  when  they  were  planted  out,  I  was  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  Cloth  of  Gold  would  take  the  lead,  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  the  most  suitable  for  pot  culture  during  the 
shorter  days  of  winter ;  but  under  the  influence  of  summer 
sunlight,  when  bedded  out  in  the  open  ground.  Golden  Fleece 
certainly  proves  its  rival,  not  so  much  in  the  superiority  of  ita 
golden  foliage,  but  in  its  free  and  yigorous  growth,  covering 
the  largest  space  of  ground  in  the  shortest  time.  These  two  are 
unequalled  for  decorative  effect,  and  no  gardener,  either  amateur 
or  professional,  should  be  without  them. 

Next  Cometh  Oolden.  Vcue,  a  striking  improvement  upon 
Golden  Chain.  It  is  of  vigoious  growth,  yet  neat  and  compact, 
with  broad  golden  margin,  finely  contrasted  with  a  bright  green 
disk  and  dark  zone,  producing  an  abundance  of  large  trusses  of 
dark  shaded  cerise  blossoms. 

Oolden  Tom  Thumb  next  follows  in  the  train,  with  fine  broad 
golden  margins,  increasing  in  beauty  with  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  showinff  a  bright  green  disk,  with  a  dark  zone,  and  a  mass 
of  bright  scarlet  blossoms. 

Ooiden  Harhaway  is  mueh  after  the  habit  of  the  old  Hark- 
away,  which  Mr.  Beaton  used  to  vrrite  so  much  about  four  or 
five  years  ago ;  it  has  beautiful  golden  foliage,  and  would  be 
useful  either  for  vases,  for  small  beds,  or  for  margins  round 
larger  beds. 

Yellow  Belt,  we  believe,  will  prove  a  gem  for  the  flower 
garden,  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  it  sufficiently  developed  in 
the  open  air  as  to  be  Me  to  judge  of  its  real  value  for  bedding 
purposes. 

Alma  is  of  dwarf^  fine,  compact  habit,  with  a  broad  distinct 
white  margin,  producing  an  abundance  of  bright  scarlet  flowers, 
a  decided  improvement  on  Flower  of  the  Day,  and  unparallelad 
for  a  front  row  in  ribbon-borders. 

Silver  Chain  is,  if  possible,  superior  in  some  respects  to  Alma, 
though  its  blooms  are  not  so  bright,  nor,  I  believe,  so  plentifol, 
but  the  foliage  is  a  brighter  green,  with  a  purer  silvery  margin ; 
it  is  very  effective  either  employed  as  an  edging  plant,  or  used  in 
groups  in  geometrical  patterns. 

Btjou  is  mueh  stronger  and  more  vigorous  than  the  two  pre- 
ceding, although  out  for  several  years ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
variegated  Geraniums  we  have,  particularly  where  large  masses  are 
required  for  ribbon  lines  and  large  beds,  being  of  free  growth  it 
soon  fills  its  allotted  space ;  it  produces  an  abundance  of  large 
trusses  of  bright  scarlet  flowers,  well  thrown  up  above  the 
foliage;  it  looks  well  from  the  time  of  being  planted  till  de« 
privSi  of  its  beauty  by  frost,  and  is  but  little  injured  either  oj 
hot  sun  or  heavy  rain. 

Beaton*a  Variegated  Nosegay  is  of  very  free  and  vigorous 
growth,  distinct  in  habit,  with  broad  green  shaded  white 
margins,  moderate  trusses  of  red  tinted  flowers ;  a  good  useful 
bedding  variety. 

Calford  Beauty  is  of  extraordinary  free  growth,  richly  varie- 
gated,  with  broad  light   eulphiur  margins,  and    produces  an 
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abundance  of  bright  dazzling  scarlet  flowers ;  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  its  class. 

Maid  of  Orleans  is  much  more  dwarf  in  habit,  rery  compact 
in  growth,  fine  rich  variegation,  large  trusses  of  scarlet  flowers  ; 
a  desirable  variety. 

Heiuleraoni  is  after  the  style  and  habit  of  Flower  of  the  Day, 
quite  as  robust  in  growth,  with  a  purer  white  margin,  free 
bloomer,  large  scarlet  truss  j  a  charming  variety. 

Oriana  is  quite  distinct  from  all  other  varieties,  of  medium 
growth,  sulphur  margined  foliage,  bright  pink  flowers ;  a  de- 
sirable variety  for  small  beds,  possessing  a  novel  appearance. 

Emperor  is  possessed  of  a  purer  white  margin  than  either 
Alma  or  Calford  Beauty,  with  a  fine  green  disk,  large  noble 
scarlet  truss,  useful  for  all  decorative  purposes ;  an  appropriate 
name  for  such  a  noble  variety. 

Annie  expands  her  lovely  trusses  of  bright  scarlet  flowers  very 
freely  over  ner  light  sulphur  margined  foliage ;  extra  good. 

I  cannot  speak  so  favourably  about  the  Countess  of  Warwick 
as  a  bedding  variety,  for,  as  Mr.  Bobson  has  already  remarked, 
its  dark  rca  or  brown  zene  gives  it  a  dingy  appearance  when 
viewed  at  a  distance,  but  for  pot  culture  it  is  very  useful ;  it  has 
bright  scarlet  flowers. 

Mrs.  Lennox  and  Maid  of  Orleans^  I  think,  are  about  iden- 
tical with  each  other,  possessing  pure  silver  margins,  bright 
green  centre,  fine  scarlet  flowers  produced  freely,  of  free  and 
vigorous  growth ;  both  extra  first-class  bedding  varieties. 

8t,  Clair  is  new  and  novel  in  colour,  dark  pink  blooms  pro- 
duced freely,  fine  silver  margin ;    first-rate  for  bedding  purposes. 

ShoUisJtam  Pet  has  broad  white  margins,  the  young  leaves 
disclosing  a  red  zone,  which  fades  with  the  development  of 
the  leaf;  brilliant  scarlet,  or  dark  cerise  flowers;  a  cheerful 
variety. 

Perfection,  dwarf,  spreading  habit,  with  a  pure  white  margin, 
bright  scarlet  truss ;  good  either  for  ribbon  linos  or  groups. 

Attraction  is  a  very  attractive  variety,  with  white  margin,  flne 
red  zone  or  inner  belt  and  green  disk;  pink  truss;  excellent 
either  for  beds  or  for  conservatory  embellishment. 

Burning  Bush  is  valuable  either  for  flower  garden  or  for  con- 
senratory  decpration ;  its  peculiar  leaf  tint,  when  grown  as  a  pot 

Slant,  gives  it  a  charming  effect  under  glass ;  its  fine  scarlet 
owers  are  produced  freely,  with  its  white-margined  foliage, 
surrounded  with  a  beautiful  red  zone,  and  green  centre ;  extra 
good. 

The  Rainbow  is  a  very  fitting  name  for  such  a  peculiar  variety, 
with  its  various  rings  or  markings  of  red,  white,  and  green  j  it 
has  deeper  scarlet  flowers  than  Burning  Bush,  and  is  a  useful 
bedding  variety. 

Fontainbleau  is  a  rich,  fine,  dwarf  variety  for  small  beds  or 
margins,  with  bright  pink  flowers,  inner  red  or  pink  zone,  clear 
white  margin  ;  a  very  desirable  variety  either  for  bedding  or  pot 
culture. 

Of  Mrs,  Pollock  I  cannot  speak  in  too  eulogistic  terms ;  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  variegated  Geraniums  that  has  ever  been  sent 
out ;  is  entirely  new  in  its  rich  combination  of  bright  green,  red, 
crimson,  and  golden  yellow  foliage ;  and  is  the  finest  variegated 
Geranium  we  ever  saw  for  conservatory  decoration,  and  thrives 
equally  well  in  the  open  air,  and  developes  its  rich  combination 
of  colours  to  greater  perfection ;  in  addition  to  its  exquisite 
foliage,  it  produces  fine  trusses  of  bright  scarlet  flowers. 

While  1  have  been  penning  the  abore,  I  have  been  thinking 
of  a  new  variegated  plant  for  edging,  and  one  that  I  do  not  re- 
member having  seen  mentioned  in  these  pages,  it  is  the  variegated 
Ivy ;  it  might  be  used  as  a  permanent  edging  plant,  and  when 
the  half-hardy  bedding  plants  were  removed  in  the  autumn, 
their  place  might  be  filled  up  with  dwarf  coniferous  plants,  or 
any  other  dwarf  evergreens,  and  the  variegated  Ivy,  as  an  edging, 
would  produce  a  charming  effect.  I  think  tliat  Mr.  Beaton 
ought  to  take  the  subject  in  hand,  and  if  the  merits  of  the 
variegated  Ivy  are  but  duly  appreciated,  it  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
occupy  a  very  important  position  in  the  parterre. — B. 


GAZANIA  SPLENDENS  AS  A  BEDDER. 

Attbr  all  the  laudatory  notices  of  this  flower  it  will  never  be 
a  general  bedding  favourite — at  least,  so  I  conclude,  judging  from 
the  numerous  disparaging  remarks  I  have  heard  made  during  the 
past  season.  Mr.  Beaton's  hygrometric  belt  was  only  an  offspring 
of  his  very  vivid  imagination.  I  tried  the  slashing  of  the  jackets 
of  many  blooms,  and  achieved  nothing  but  a  lot  of  dissipated 


sprawling,  cavalier-like  flowers;  more  ugly  than  the  shut-up 
form,  if  anything  can  be  more  ugly. 

I  hare  been  intensely  disgusted  with  Qazania  this  season.  I 
edged  three  vases  with  it,  and  they  were  all  very  well  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day ;  but  when  visitors  began  to  arrive  in  Uie 
afternoon,  and  cool  of  the  evening,  then  Gazania  was  not  to  be 
looked  at,  except  in  its  porcupine  state — looking  like  multiplied 
starfishes,  in  that  contracted  state  which  a  dose  of  strychnine  ia 
said  to  put  its  victims  in.  Now,  I  can  conceive  Gazania  being 
quite  at  homo  amongst  Ferns  on  rooteries  in  that  cool  moist 
ehado  that  this  tribe  chiefly  like ;  or,  as  a  bedder  round  foun- 
tains, or  as  a  decorative  plant  in  wilderness  embellishment,  or  in 
gardens  on  stiff"  cold  soil,  or  it  would  serve  that  gardener's  turn 
well  who  wanted  a  great  display  in  September ;  for,  its  appear- 
ance  during  the  last  September  melted  me  into  such  a  charit- 
able mood  that  I  was  near  altering  my  previous  judgment 
Now  the  frost  is  gone  Gkzania  is  black. 

The  enclosed  leaf  is  from  a  Camellia  Juliette,  bought  at  the  sak 
of  a  gentleman's  stock  near  Nottingham.  On  the  sale  day  a 
strong  biting  north-easter  was  blowing  (April),  and  the  Camellias 
had  only  just  made  their  new  wood ;  they  were  put  out  «n  the 
lawn  for  the  convenience  of  arranging  in  lots.  I  noticed  this 
peculiar  indentation  on  the  new  leaves,  and  the  yearly  growth 
during  three  successive  years  is  always  the  same.  What  is  it? 
Does  this  account  for  its  backwardness  in  growth  and  blooming? 
It  is  the  latest  we  have. — N.  H.  P. 

[We  think  Mr.  Beaton  put  Gazania  splendens  in  its  proper 
place  when  he  said  it  was  the  best  bedding  plant  of  that  colour 
for  fashionable  private  gardens,  when  the  company  **  go  round" 
in  the  forenoon  ;  and  about  one  of  the  worst  for  public  gardens, 
because  the  public  go  round  in  the  afternoon  when  all  Gazania 
flowers,  and  many  others,  are  closed.  Camellias  with  serrated 
leaves  like  the  one  you  sent  are  plentiful.  Indentations  on  such 
leaves  are  no  mark  for  identification.] 


AUTUMN-FLGWEEING  CINEBAEIAS. 

Aix  who  have  a  large  space  of  glass  to  decorate  with  flowen, 
know  well  what  a  hard  matter  it  is  to  find  plants  to  do  so  in  the 
autumn.  Having  felt  this  want  myself,  I  looked  at  all  planta 
that  had  the  appearance  of  aflTording  me  a  resource,  from  which 
I  might  be  aided  to  All  up  this  gloomy  gap.  I  did  not  look  in 
vain,  as  the  detail?  of  growing  the  Cineraria  for  that  purpose^ 
here  given,  will  show. 

I  do  not  assume  that  this  plan  of  growing  them  is  new,  but  I 
have  never  seen  it  practised  by  any  other  gardener,  so  that  a  few 
hints  on  the  subject  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  somo  of  your 
readers. 

I  sow  seeds  in  March — the  middle  of  the  month  is  best — in  a 
seed-pan,  placing  it  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  with  the  usual  car©  re- 
quired for  all  small  seeds.  The  seedlings  will  by  the  end  of 
April  be  large  enough  to  place  in  small  pots.  This  done,  place 
them  for  a  few  days  longer  in  this  mild  heat,  and  then  remove  to 
the  best  of  all  places  for  growing  the  Cineraria  in  pots — namely, 
the  cold  frame.  Here  they  are  to  remain  till  all  danger  of  froet 
is  past.  Then  prepare  a  piece  of  ground,  the  size  of  which  must 
be  determined  by  the  number  of  plants  you  intend  to  grow,  by 
giving  a  covering  of  6  inches  of  good  mellow  loam — rotten 
manure  and  leaf  mould  on  a  north  border — and  this  well  forked 
in  will  not  fail  to  produce  fine  plants. 

The  ground  ready,  the  first  week  in  June  is  early  enough  to 
turn  the  plants  out  of  theur  pots  into  the  border.  Eighteen 
inches  apart  are  not  too  far  to  allow  the  free  use  of  the  hoe,  and 
for  copious  waterings,  which  they  must  receive  in  dry  weather. 

Some  precaution  will  be  necessary,  on  their  first  turning  out, 
to  prevent  the  attacks  of  vermin,  &c. ;  but  with  the  above  pre- 
vious preparation,  little  will  be  required  to  be  done  to  them  till 
the  middle  of  September,  at  which  time,  if  they  have  progressed 
satisfactorily,  they  will  exhibit  unmistakeable  signs  of  flowering; 
— not  mere  resemblances  of  flower-stems,  and  flimsy  side  shoots, 
but  flne  stout  robust  plants,  which  if  carefully  taken  up  and 
potted,  will  produce  flowers  equally  good,  but  larger  and  more 
numerous,  than  those  produced  from  pot  culture. 

Little  remains  for  me  to  add,  but  that  they  must  return  them 
again  to  their  old  favourite  quarters,  and  from  there  to  the 
greenhouse,  conservatory,  or  sitting-room,  and  if  the  heat  of 
these  places  can  range  from  45*  to  50*,  a  fine  display  of  bloom 
can  be  obtained  through  the  dullest  months  of  winter.— J.  0.  C, 
WaJcehurst  Place. 
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THE    li^-DOOK  TLAJST  CASE.— Ka  4- 

(Cowl  Mif#fif  j'Vom  pa^^  16B.) 

Amoko^t  those  peraoas  wUo  are  fond  of  plantSt  And 
who  deligbt  in  tbc  beautiful  eliftpes,  and  in  the  itreet 
•cent  of  iiowetft,  how  very  commt>nly  we  hear  the  remark, 
ihat  they  cannot  posaibly  have  flowera  in  their  Tooms, 
because  they  are  bo  hufly,  or  «o  rouch  away  from  home, 
that  it  is  really  hopeless  to  look  for  suecesa  in  growing 
ihem.  Some  dfie  for  want  of  water*  and  others  oecause 
they  hare  been  soaked  too  much ;  some  are  ieorahed  up 
iy  the  dry*  hot  air  ;  and  others,  again*  require  more 
Leat  than  they  can  receive  iu  BittiDg-rooms.  A  Fern 
•hade  is  generally  the  last  thing  tried,  and  even  first-rate 
gardeners  find  that  thli  needa  aome  attention  to  keep  the 
ironds  in  freihncsa. 

Yet,  it  ia  hard  to  be  quite  deprived  of  flowers.  There 
ia  eomethiBg  pleasant  even  in  the  thought  of  having  them 
growiDg  round  us. 

I  should  llke^  then^  to  describe  a  very  eajy  plan,  one 
that  ought  not  to  come  to  any  damage  in  the  owner's 
absence  from  kindly  meant,  but  mistaken  over-eare, 
and  one  that  is  capable  of  aflbrding  very  great  delight  in 
return  for  only  some  rare  half-hours'  tendance.  I  hare 
bad  myself  a  Fern-case  with  a  few  little  flowery  also,  the 
inaide  ot  whieh  was  certainly  nevj^r  touched  more  than 
once  a-week. 

My  plan  used  to  be  to  water  the  Ferns  a  little,  and  to 
moisten  the  Band  fairly  in  the  box*  then  to  place  the 
tipper  glass  so  as  to  allow  a  little  air  to  enter,  and  thus 
even  when  heat  was  given  I  have  left  my  plants  un- 
touriied  for  a  fortnight,  or  even  for  a  still  lonj^er  time, 
while  the  rarest  thing  has  been  to  open  it  within  the 
week.  My  own  great  delight  is  in  a  case  of  Ferns  and 
blue  Lobelias,  small  red  Geraniums,  Anemones,  little 
Blue  Bells  or  Snowdrops,  and  the  white  waxen  Cyclamens 
with  their  deep  rose-purple  bloich.  Flowers  such  as  these 
grow  80  yery  charmingly,  and  look  so  at-home  with 
Ferns,  and  though  I  know  a  great  deal  is  said  of  the 
current  of  air  required  by  afi  Cape  Heaths,  I  have 
certainly  known  some  bought  just  in  olossom,  which  have 
continued  opening  out  their  lovely  spikes  of  flowers, 
and  have  looked  most  thriving  for  a  very  long  time 
indeed.  They  cannot,  however,  bear  a  moist  air  at  all; 
they  lasted  so  well,  only  when  vapour  was  scarcely 
present,  and  where,  though  the  Ferns  that  filled  the  case 
were  standing  in  moist  sand,  not  very  greatly  watered, 
the  Heath  itself  was  sunk  in  a  double  pot.  Where  a  pot 
is  thus  protected  from  a  current  of  dry  air,  the  roots  are 
large  enough  not  to  dry  up  suddenly.  The  double  pot 
is,  therefore,  in  this  case  needed  for  protection  from  over- 
moistness.  Pots  (small  60*8)  containing  two  red  Van 
Tb<>ls«  ft  tumbler  full  of  Snowdrops  or  of  Scillas  dropped 
in  here  and  iuerc,  S  little  blue  Lobelia,  or,  as  I  said,  an 
Erica,  are  amply  sufficient  for  ligiiticj;  UJ*  the  case,  and 
when  these  flowers  are  used,  the  usual  treatment  of  tne 
Ferns  may  in  every  respect  be  continued  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  these  things  while  in  blossom. 

I  am  at  present  so  occupied  with  experiments  that  I 
can  hardly  keep  one  case  for  mere  ornament ;  my  prin- 
cipal case  containing  Dracssnas  and  Begonias,  Ferns  and 
Camellias,  in  a  most  promiscuous  array.  The  Camellias, 
however,  open  out  most  charmingly  above  the  Ferns  at 
one  end,  wnile  Begonias,  Dracsenas,  Gesneras,  and  Lyco- 
podiums  thrive  delightfully  at  the  other.  I  mention  this 
oecause  Camellias,  and  Ferns,  and  Begonias  are  not 
more  alike  than  Ferns  and  Heaths,  and  yet  both  are 
thriving.  At  the  warmer  end  of  the  case  the  stove  Ferns 
do  best.  Fteris  tricolor  is  a  little  gem  in  front ;  P.  argy rea 
waves  its  beautifHil  striped  fronds  high  over  head ;  and 
Adiantum  formosum,  my  favourite  Fern  of  all,  Adian- 
tum  cuneatum,  and  A.  setulosuin,  are  rising  from  a  thick 
green  carpet  of  most  thriving  moss.    Selaginella  Lobbi 

frowB  up  tall  and  stemmy,  and  then  droops  down  a 
em  branch,  whose  crumpled  edges  catch  the  light,  like 


df  ff  drops.  Some  Bavalliaa  are  beautiful  at  the  other 
endj  and  several  Chinese  Primroses  contintie  in  splendid 
blossom.     Thifl  ease,  therefore*  I  cannot  call  a  fernery. 

The  ramn  diffically  in  keeping  Ferns  in  winter  arises ; 
(as  I  have  been  told  by  first* rate  Fern  growers,  as  well 
as  having  observed  it  in  my  own  plants  repeatedly  J  from 
the  difficulty  of  **  ousting "  the  moist,  damp,  chnging, 
unhealthy  vapour  which  stands  stagnant  about  their 
stems,  bathing  the  leaves  in  a  most  unwholesome  bath. 

Many  Ferns,  of  course,  do  not  require  heat,  and  thus, 
of  course*  no  heat  ia  provided  for  them.  They  do  require 
moist  air,  and  that  they  have  abundantly  ;  but  then 
arrives  one  of  those  damp*  dark  spells  of  gloomy*  foggy 
weather;  warmth  is  not  wanted  actually,  but  a  change 
of  air  is  necessary  ^  moisture  is  still  required,  but  that 
which  has  been  loading  all  the  air  so  long  ia  a  simple 
poison . 

To  open  the  casea  to  the  air  of  rodma  whioh  in  such 
weather  we  naturally  heat  and  dry,  is  a  certain  evil ;  to 
leave  things  as  they  are,  results  in  decay  and  blackness. 

It  is  here,  then,  that  the  heating  apparatus,  even  for  a 
Fern-case,  seems  to  me  so  necessary.  The  constant 
upward  tendency  of  the  freahly -warmed  air  drives  out  of 
course,  or  circulates  all  the  vapour  clinging  to  the  leaves, 
which  is  in  its  turn  rapidly  dried*  or,  at  any  rate,  changed 
and  purified.  The  heat  need  not  be  maintained  if  the 
Ferns  are  so  hardy  that  it  is  not  required ;  but  I  confeas 
I  have  Been  but  few  which  do  not  thrive  the  better  for  a 
little  warmth. 

Mj  acquaintance  with  Ferns  Ib,  however,  limited.  I 
have  a  fe^  great  favourites,  and  to  them  at  present  my 
collection  liaa  been  eon  fined.  I  may  as  well  mention, 
also,  that  my  Fern-growing  began  in  a  most  unorthodox 
manner ;  merely  a  few  pots  put  in  amongst  other  plants, 
and  my  knowledge  of  their  culture  is  utterly  and  entirely 
picked  up  and  purchased  by  experience. 

For  potting  Ferns  I  find  nothing  at  all  comparable  to 
charcoal  dramage  over  a  single  potsherd  or  zinc  cap, 
then  a  handful  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  then  a  soil  made  of 
two  parts  of  cocoa-nut  dust  to  one  of  sand,  charcoal,  and 
peat  soil,  or  failing  that  leaf  mould.  I  have,  however, 
often  bought  soil  at  nurseries,  and,  perhaps,  the  leaf- 
mould  from  thence  is  really  mixed-up  soil. 

The  cocoa-nut  refuse  can  be  obtained  at  Kennard's, 
Swan's  Place,  Old  Kent  Eoad,  at  6«.  a  hundred-height. 
It  is  exceedingly  light,  so  a  small  quantity  would  go  an 
immense  way  in  potting. 

I  proceed  now  to  name  the  Ferns  and  Fern-allies  which 
I  have  found  to  be  sufficient  for  a  four-foot  case.  All 
those  marked  1,  should  be  at  the  warmer  end,  but  a  layer 
of  damp  sand  must  protect  the  pots  from  resting  imme- 
diately on  the  hot-water  tank ;  2,  will  indicate  tne  more 
hardy  kinds. 


Selaginella  LohbL 
DavaUia  oanarienns. 
Lastrtea  filix-maa. 
Adiantiuu   capillus-Ysnerii 

(Maiden-hair). 
Pteris  lerrulata. 
P.  geraniifolia. 


2. 

2.  P.  Ltttata. 


1.  Adiantum   cuneatum,    bus-    1. 
pended  or  in  pot.  2. 

i.  A.  i6n::c«i»-  ?. 

1.  A.  eetulosum.  Z. 

1.  Pteris  tricolor. 

1.  P.  argyrea. 

1.  Dava&ia  disseota. 

1.  D.  huUata. 

1.  Lycopodium  coesia. 

For  both  ends  the  Lycopodium  denticulatum  makes 
the  best  of  carpets,  if  kept  well  watered,  and  forced  to 
lie  on  the  surface.  If  it  sweeps  down  the  side  of  its  own 
pot  it  rapidly  decays  in  the  dark  and  damp. 

The  Ferns  I  have  mentioned  are  enough  for  a  charming 
group.  There  should,  however,  be  one  added  for  the 
centre,  if  a  Heath  is  not  placed  there,  which  must  be 
chosen  specially  for  its  waving  Palm-like  shape. 

For  flowers  to  keep  up  as  an  under-growth,  I  have 
already  mentioned  blue  Lobelias,  Scillas,  Snowdrops, 
and  red  Van  Thol  Tulips  with  the  lovely  little  Persian 
Cyclamen  as  amongst  the  most  charming  for  the  cooler 
end.    At  the  other  end  I  fancy  nothing  would  be  more 
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wmkMe  tfaaa.  ike  IHtW  pkni  soggetted  lael  week  by 
one  whose  mggestioBs  wonald  earry  wiik  diem  weight. 
I  allude  to  the  Stenogaster  eonoiimiiai,  fov  whidb  pUnt- 
ease  possessora  ^ottld  be  cm  the  lo<^  out. 

There  are  ako  seYerai  lo«i*growiag  or  irhWmg  planto 
with  bright-cok>HMd  blosaosis,  either  of  bUie  or  wliite, 
which  would  esjoy  the  warmth^  sad  look  biooI  e^uarmingiy 
peeping  amidafc  tha  Sewkm, 

It  will  bff  mderetood  in  Ihia  imtaace  thsk  I  ba^re  iaken 
fbr  graated  that  the  caae  ia  heatad ;  do^  perhapa^  to  a 
greai  degree,  but  at  leaet  made  wimn  enoiigh  to  cause 
the  stove  Ferns  to  thrirer 

If  hardy  or  greenheuaa  Ferns  should  be  used  exehi- 
sively,  with  Snowdrops  and  Bcillaa  for  their  bright  specks 
o#  colour,  the  warxnih  is  of  eourse  unseeessary,  except  in 
the  days  when  the  damp,  stagnant  alnKwphere  must  at 
least  be  banished. 

The  list  I  hoye  gireas  ia  a  Tery  sntaU  one,  just  things 
that  I  know  wdl,  fojp  ajingle  group,  fbr  my  knowledge  of 
Ferns  is  so  little  eixtended,  that  it  is  yiery  likely  many 
dmrming  sorts  are  still  qnite  untried  by  me  in  these 
eases  ;  if  so>  however,  I  may  hope  in  future  to  be  able  to 
add  many  other  Hvts,  as  eaek  scet  is  promed  as  to  its 
peouliav  growth.?— E.  A.  M. 


WINDOW  PLAJTTSL 
I  LiTB  in  a  row  of  houses  facing  about  south-east,  and  am 
anxious  to  have  flowers  in  my  window.  The  ordinary,  plan  is  to 
benefit  paesers-by,  but  I  want  it  lor  my  own  pleasure.  Could 
any  correspondent  kindly  suggest  some  structure  to  he  placed 
outside,  which  would  not  be  a  dis-sight ;  so  that  by  opening  the 
lower  part  of  the  window  it  would  gire  one  the  benefit  of  the 
phtnta,  and  at  the  same  time  asroid  the  dust,  &c.,  of  the  room  P 
tt  must,  of  ooursf,  fit  close  so  ae  to  exclude  dvaaght. — X.  T. 


of  the  royal  cell  enahlei  the  worker  baes  t&  dust«  around  it» 
and  by  their  rapid  and  increased  respiration  to  produce  the 
degree  of  heat  necessary.  Mr.  Tegetmeier  stated  that  his  own 
obaerratioBa  tended  fully  to  suppoit  tfaia  thsecy • 

Me.  Wateorbooao  read  the  deeoription  of  two  eurioot  Goroa* 
Ueaidos  from  Van  DiemeA*s  Land  and  Adelaide,  o«  whidi  the 
claw'jeintt  ef  the  tarai  are  winting. 

Mr.  lanien  read  some  obsenrati(H)s  on  two  ^coieft  of  Britiab 
^taphylinids — Homaljoia  subtorranea  and  Hapioglesta  pulla. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  a  new  Part  of  the  So6iat|'e 
'' Transactions'*  was  ready  for  delivery  to  the  Members. 


ElfTOMQLOCFICAL  SOCIETY'S  3VfEETlN<?. 

Thb  November  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  was 
held  on  the  4th  uU.  The  President,  J.  W.  Douglas,  Esq.,  being 
hi  the  chair. 

Mr.  Kirby  exhiBited  a  large  box  of  Btttterflict  and  Moths 
from  North  America.  And  Mr.  Samuel  Stevens  a  fine  ©(Election 
of  insecta-  of  various  orders,  sent  from  Japan  by  Mr.  Fortnum, 
bidxtding  many  species  of  great  rarity,  including  the  singular 
Bamaster  Biaptoides  (one  of  the  Carabideous  Beetles),  two  new 
species  of  tLe  genus  Papilio  (one  of  them  allied  to  P.  Paris, 
froBi  China). 

Mr.  Adam  White  cxhiUted  some Jnteresting  insects  of  various 
orders,  eollectfed  by  Mr.  Bayner,  surgeon  of  H.M.  ship  Herald, 
during  its  voyage  to  the  South  Sea  Islands ;  liliewise  a  fine,  new, 
and  undescribMl  species  of  Bombyx^  brought  from  Indiia  by 
General  Sir  J.  B.  Hearsey,  for  which  he  proposed  the  specifilc 
name  of  Hearseyii. 

Mr.  Kcading  exhibited  fine  exanrpTes  of  Leueania  putrescens 
and  other  Lepidoptera,  from  Torquay  and  other  parts  of  th^ 
south  of  Devonshire. 

Dr.  Knagg?  exhibited  the  eocoon,  or  moveaWe  caee  of  a  very 
lingular  shape,  formed  by  the  caterpillar  of  a  species  of  Psyche, 
from  AustraHa.  And  Mr.  Miller  exhibited  some  livmg  cater- 
pillars of  a  species  of  Incurvaria  (a  genus  of  minute  Moths), 
found  feeding  on  fallen  leaves. 

Mr.  Desvignes  commimicated  descriptions  of  two  new  species 
of  lehneumonidss,  belon^ng  to  the. genus  Ephialtes. 

Mr.  MadLaohbn  read  a  paper  en  the  British  species  of  Phaj- 
ganeidfi^  eontiuned  in  the  g^Hia  Stenopfaylax  of  Kolenati 

Mr.  Adam  White  made  some  observations  on  the  injury, 
anu)unting  to  sevacal  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  caused  to 
dinger  brought  to  this  oountrv  from  tha  East  Indies^  by  a  small 
Beetle  belonging  to  the  family  Ptinids,  the  Lasioderma  tes- 
taceum  of  Stephens ;  and  to  Macaroni,  by  Sitophilus  Oryzse  (a 
small  Weeril  allied  to  the  C^landragranaria). 

Mr.  Tegetmeier  called  attention  to  a  statement  respecthog  the 
^lerelopmcm  «>i  ne  queen  bee,  lately  published  by  Erofessor 
I^iteh,  who  asserts  that  the  preductien  of  the  perfect  queen  is  due, 
vae  aa  has  been  auppMed)  to  the  larrss  hstwfcd  on  a  peculiar 
fba^  1m*  tohinveaaadtaiBpeKtasa,  and  that  ttieitdated  position 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEE. 

KITCHSU  OJk£DBV. 
If  frost  should  set  in  every  advantage  must  he  talteo  of  tt»  to 
whe^  manures  and  oomposta  on  the  various  quarters  reqiaiog 
it,  and  if  it  eannot  be  trenched  in  at  once  let  it  be  laid  in  heaps  . 
at  convenient  distances,  and  covered  with  soil.  Bidged  ground 
may  also  be  occasionally  forked  over  and  knocked  about  to 
expose  fresh  surfaces  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
occupation  of  the  ground  by  crops  suitable  as  food  for  a  variety 
of  insects,  in  the  courae  of  a  series  €ft  years,  brings  a  vast  amount 
of  such  depredators  into  a  garden.  The  invention  of  methods 
for  their  destroetton  efften  taxea  the  h>genuity  od  a  gardener  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  analogy  existing  between  ineect  mnA 
vegetable  liis  restriets  the  choioe  ef  meeoa,  far  that  aubttaaos 
which  may  be  provided  for  the  destruction  of  the  insect  maf 
injuriously  affisot  the  health  of  the  yegetable.  Heaee  the  ne- 
cessity of  cauti^i  in  the  uae  of  mateeials.  There  ie,  however, 
one  substance  not  open  to  any  objection,  whieh  maff  now  be 
used  with  advantage  in  land  from  whence  the  crop  has 
removed— viz.,  lime.  Ground  cropped  the  preceding  se 
with  Carrots,  Parsnips,  or  Potatoes,  and  found  (as  is  frequently 
the  case  at  this  time)  infested  with  insects,  should  ha^re  a  good 
dressing  of  Ume  dug  in.  Sean*,  where  they  have  been  planted 
in  rows  and  have  made  their  appearance  above  ground,  draw  the 
earth  in  ridges  on  each  side  of  them,  so  as  to  afibrd  some  fit^ 
protection  from  cold  cutting  winds.  Peas  in  rowa  should  be 
similarly  treated.  Cauliflowers,  waleh  narrowly  for  shiga 
amongst  the  young  plants,  and  keep  them  free  from  dead  leavsi. 
If  any  are  planted  in  pots  for  th»  purpose  of  prolectiog  them 
during  severe  weather,  tbay  nmst  be  carefully  attended  to  w^ 
water,  or  in  the  spring  itvnll  be  foand  that  the  ttaa  and  troabk 
given  to  them  had  been  uselessly  expended.  Lettuce^  the  yeaaf 
plants  in  frames  to  have  all  the  air  that  can  be  giv^i  them  in  auld 
weather.  Eeep  them  and  also  those  on  the  borders  frve  froai 
dead  leaves  and  litter  of  all  sorts  that  is  likely  to  harbour  sluga> 
Ehuharh,  take  up  and  pot  old  roots  for  forcing  if  required,  or 
they  may  be  laid  in  a  Mushroom  or  any  other  house  where  heat 
is  applied,  and  slightly  covered  with  soiL  SurfiiCe-sturring 
amongst  young  growing  crops  should  now  be  as  diligently 
foHowed  up  as  in  the  summer  when  vegetation  is  more  rapid. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  season,  if  the  weather  is  favonrable,  wn«i 
those  operations  should  be  neglected ;  frequent  pulrerisatien  tA 
the  soil  aeta  as  a  great  check  to  the  penetration  of  frost  ^r;^s^^ 
and  to  the  eeaporation  of  moistarA  {;»«  -^ng,^, 

FIOWEE  GABDBK. 
Except'alterations  are  on  hand,  there  will  be  but  little  requmug 
attention  here  at  present  beyond  the  cleaning  up  of  leaves,  and 
putting  the  bordera,  Ac.,  into  order.  Sweep  and  roH  the  wafts 
frequently  so  aa  to  keep  them  clean  and  smooth.  Turf  wiU  also 
require  rolling  frequently  to  keep  it  smooth.  Colleet  aa  mai^ 
leaves  together  as  poasibie,  they  are  valuable  for  mixing  W^ 
fresh  manurea  for  fermenting  purpoeea^  aa  they  not  c»ly  ooneet 
its  rank  and  violent  fermentation,  but  preserve  in  it  a  mote  steady 
and  uniform  heat  for  a  great«r  length  of  time,  <tf  when  aUowfd 
to  decompose  in  a  heap  for  mixing  with  the  soil  in  the  flower-hada 
and  holders. 

¥BtngP  GIBDEN. 

Proceed  with  the  planting  oX  fruit  treea  in  (^ea  vreather,  and 
if  the  soil  is  old  let  etich  tree  have  a.  good  portion  of  fheah  soil, 
maiden  loam,  if  possible,  about  its  roots.  The  pruning  and 
nailing  of  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees,  except  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Apricots,  to  be  regularly  prosecuted.  By  performing  whatever 
can  be  done  new,  a  greater  margin  will  be  left  for  t!ie  more  busy' 
operationa  ef  spring. 

BTon. 

I  \tm*  little  to  add  to  former  direetiens  eveept  that^il  wOF  be> 
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4NI1  t«  Mduae  tbe  tempei«t«v»  S*  or  ^  nigbt  Mid  daf.  EiMp 
•B  plants  that  sra  making  growth  at  the  waraieat,  asd  all  moh 
U  tra  well  r^eoad  off  at  the  eooktt  and  drieat  end  of  tht  boaie. 

OESBKHOUSS  AND  COKSSBYATOBT. 
A  little  fire  heat  will  be  neocssary  here  during  cold,  damp 
weather,  to  allow  the  admission  of  Iresh  air  to  carry  off  super- 
jluou*  moiature  without  lowering  the  temperature  too  much,  to 
be  applied  during  the  day,  and  all  watering  to  be  done  in  the 
mommg,  that  the  atmosphere  may  get  moderately  dry  before 
])ight;  as  a  damp,  stagnant  atmoaphere  is  especially  injurious  to 
flowers — such  ae  the  early  Camelliaa,  whose  blooma  soon  become 
spotted  and  deeay  when  the  air  is  damp.  FeUrgoniumt  to  hare 
their  shoots  thinned  and  neatly  tied  out  to  stakes.  Keep  tliem 
thin  to  produce  stooky  plants,  and  fumigate  or  apply  Gishurst 
on  the  first  appearance  of  gre^n  flj.  See  that  the  young  stock 
of  Heliotropes,  Cyelamensi  Chinese  Friniroses,  Ageratums, 
Scarlet  Oeraniuma,  and  other  plants,  gown  ayp<'cially  for  winter 
decoration,  have  nice,  light  situations,  and  regular  attention,  ^s 
regards  watering.  As  many  plants  suffer  from  drip  at  this 
ieason,  a  careful  look  out  should  he  kept,  and  either  the  cause 
remedied  or  the  plants  remoTed. 

FOBOINO-PfT. 
The  following  things  mmj  be  introduced  to  heat  if  not  already 
done,  Rhodo&ndrons,  Aaaleas,  Kalmias,  and  Persian  Lilies, 
Sweet  Briars,  Moss  and  other  Hoses,  Daphnes,  Anne  Boleyn 
Pinks,  Duteh  bulbs,  &c.,  if  they  had  received  the  necessary 
treatment  through  the  summer. 

PITS  AND  FBAMBS. 
If  former  directions  have  been  carried  out,  the  plants  in  these 
atructures  will  present  a  dwarf  and  robust  appearance,  thus 
being  well  fitted  to  bear  privation  of  light  fur  some  time,  if 
aeyere  weather  should  ensue.  Damp  has  accumulated  very 
Biuoh  of  late,  owing  to  the  hettyj  rains  with  which  we  hare  been 
Tisited.  This  may  be  removed  by  giving  air  at  top  on  sunny  di^s, 
but  where  the  pits  are  heated  with  flues  a  dry  atmosphere  may 
be  obtained  by  putting  on  slight  fires,  at  the  same  time  allowing 
a  free  circulation  of  air  amoni^st  the  plants.  This  will  also 
remove  all  damp  from  the  inside  of  the  flues  and  put  them  in 
proper  order,  so  as  to  he  ready  when  severe  Jprosts  set  in. 

W.Keanb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

The  doings  of  the  week  are  pretty  well  a  counterpart  of  those 
of  the  la^t.  Protecting  Cauliflowers  and  Lettuces  from  frost, 
giving  plenty  of  air  when  fine.  Pruning  a»id  nailing  fruit  trees 
out  of  doors.  Tying  Peach  trees  in  house  in  wet  days.  Pruning 
and  clearing  second  vinery,  and  filling  the  floor  with  old  Gera- 
niums, and  the  shelves  with  young  Scarlets  taken  up  from  a  bed 
out  of  doors,  where  they  had  been  rooted  with  glass  over  them, 
ao  that  they  might  be  safer  in  the  house,  and  save  us  the  trouble 
of  covering  them.  They  were  inserted  in  the  bed  in  the  autumn 
to  aave  time,  and  also  because  at  that  time  pots  and  boxes 
were  scarce.  Took  most  of  the  leayes  off  the  Figs,  find  that  the 
Figs  now  sent  to  table  come  out  again  uueatea,  a  sure  sign  t^ey 
an  not  worth  eating.  Will  lemove  all  big^r  than  a  pea  or 
email  bean,  and  let  ^hem  rest  until  early  in  spring,  keeping  the 
pJanta  just  as  dry  as  the  plants  will  not  suffer  from  drought. 
Wheeled  manure  in  frosty  mornings,  and  took  every  favourable 
opportunity  to  get  the  pleasure  ground  cleared  up  for  the 
winter,  the  ground  being  damp  enough  i^r  digging. — a.  F. 


TO    COIIf^eSPONDENTS. 

%*  We  raqoeat  that  no  one  wSL  write  orivateiy  to  Uie  depart- 
mental writen  of  the  **  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
^Sardener,  and  Country  Oentlamaa."  Bj  ao  doing  they 
are  •  aubje^ted  to  mnjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communioationa  shomd  therefore  be  addressed  aoUly  to  Th4 
Editon  of  Oe  ^'Jtmmal  of  SoriicuUwre,  S;e^'  2i6^  M^tii 
B^Mt^  Lomden,  S,C. 

Wt  also  request  that  correspondenta  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  aheet  questions  rjatii^  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
-  PoidtryandBeeaubjeetaytt  thcwflipaoitoge%tlioaiaDswered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.  Alao  ne^er  to  aend  more  than  two  or 
tfarea  quaetkw  at  gnoi. 


Wa  oamot  reply  ^matiAy  ta  any  ciiwMMiniiiBtiOtt  ■■!■■■  «ader 
very  epedal  cqroumKtanoai. 

Yall'Ta  easroaaji  Oeiimas  {A  Mmo  Su^mrilm').^Th»  tveataiena  </ 
Vallvta  pBTparea  is  ttia  same  as  the  trnihaani  of  AffapaBMios  nmbaUatas  la 
evM7  rMpecft ;  and  the  treatnoant  ot  Ivytli  U  rerjr  naarlj  if  not  tke  verjr  aaoM 
as  th«  tarealmrat  of  a  pot  Tern  Thumit  (gtafAaioia  Mia  jrear  roond.  omlj  tlMk 
Tom  would  slaad  more  Iwat  vith  kas  bans  fthaa  4he  VaUofeSk  As  for  «M 
stae  of  pot,  arnaU  bollMof  VaUota  raqnlrelHUe  poia,  aaNo.  M'a;  baU.f»Mra 
bnlba  to  l>e  in  48's;  and  fulli^wn  ones  to  be  ia  No  32-pota.  VaUota  never 
goes  to  re»t  and  is  very  thiratr  in  iummu: :  and  yormg  bolba  will  groir  and 
increase  in  ai>e  in  one-half  tbe  time  if  they  vera  planted  oat  in  warm 
bordei-a  when  the  bedding-out  is  finished  at  the  end  of  May,  and  to  be  taken 
up  with  tbe  bedilng  plaats  in  October.  That  is  the  aore  way  to  got  boaacing 
bulbs  of  VaUota,  and  of  SprUcalia  or  Amarylliit  fonnosiastroa,  In  the'»hx)rte9 
time  from  tbe  amaUest  fry  of  offset  bolba.  The  VaUota  blooms  from  June  to 
October— that  is,  some  of  the  bulbs  wUl  flower  in  June,  some  in  July,  and 
seme  in  August  and  September. 

Coal  Ashes  bob  PaoTBonotr  (Id«m).fr^^rh»j  are  Camaoa  pioteetioit  to 
bnlba  agairiat  troat ;  but  Banunealna.  Tciltps,  and  Crocuses  do  not  reqaire 
such  protection  at  all  ia  any  part  of  tat  three  JUnfldoms,  and  they  dP  mng^ 
better  wifcbeo^  it* 

WATBama  Cakxixias  (iitf«M).-43aaBeUlaa  that  ana  Ml  of  blosaom-fcada 
and  have  healthy  roots  requtre  aa  nuch  water  aa  an  Oleander  would  need  ia 
May  and  June,  and  liquid  manure  ia  not  good  for  any  one  plant  under  Mia 
aun  in  our  cUniate  betvcmi  the  autumnal  and  spring  galea  or  the  eqainoBM. 
The  buds  of  your  GauaUiaa  laat  year  leU  off  from  one  ai  two  eattses-^very 
bad  roots,  or  a  very  poor  suppfy  of  water  wbLoh  waa  too  rioh. 

Seeduno  Cactus  (4n  Afnateur).—We  heard  no  more  of  tjiat  seedling 
ft-om  Cactus  or  EpIphyUum  tmncatnm.  AU  that  breed  flower  in  the  winter 
and  are  dry  store  plants.  The  greenhouse  Cactusds— or  tali  Cacti,  aa  they 
schedule  them  far  oempetltion— flower  lata  in  the  firing.  No  mode  ei  treat- 
ment that  we  know  of  wiU  cause  either  of  the  aectlons  to  change  their  time 
of  flowering  beyond  a  few  weaiis  later  or  eartier  than  their  usual  time. 

Gahrllia  nr  a  DwELLiao-HonaK  {R.  W.  Oiofsop).— Yon  wUl  see  an 
answer  to  another  correspondent,  which  wiU  instmct  you  what  to  do.  Keep 
It  as  cool  AS  you  can  without  being  Arofrted,  and  ihe  leaves  ft-equently  sponged 
with  tepid  water.  For  ten  penny  postage  stamps  you  could  have  from  our 
ofBce  •'  Window  Gardening  for  the  Many,"  which  wiU  teU  you  how  to 
manage  throughout  the  year. 

Work  on  Plabt  Propagation  (An  4'»«f<»Mr).— Our  "  Garden  Manual  ** 

See  directions  for  the  propagation  of  all  garden  plants.    So  docs  the  "  Cot- 
e  Gardener's  Dictionary."     Either  can  be  had  fi-ee  by  post  fhim  our 
ce.    Tbe  Mapoal  for  twenty  peony  postage  stamps,  and  the  Dictionary  fbr 
slx^-eight. 

New  Ghapks  (Thomas  Higgins).—We  cannot  say  where  yop  can  ge 
plants  of  the  Giapea  you  refer  to.  We  would  advise  you,  as  a  rule,  always  to 
consult  those  nurserymen  who  advertise  fruit  trees  in  our  columns.  They 
have  aU  respectable  eatabliabments,  and  if  one  or  other  of  them  oaanot 
tuppiy  you,  they  wiU  either  obtain  the  trees  for  you  or  teU  yon  where  you 
can  get  them.  The  Pear  Doyenn€  Dofais  and  Huyshe*8  Bergamot  can  be 
had  from  any  of  those  partuif.  They  are  ;now  pretty  g^^raUiy  gvpwn  in 
nurseries. 

FaviT  Trees  (/.  Z.,  C%afff«a).~ We  would  recommend  yon  to  have  Pears 
inatead  of  Cherries,  and  these  should  be— Marie  Louise,  Winter  Nelia,  Joaa- 
phine  de  Malines,  Knight's  Monarch,  and  Beurrd  de  Ranee.  The  two  Plxima 
should  be  Green  Gage  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop. 

Gardeksr  Emioratiko  {J.  F.,  Liverpool).— *We  studiously  refrain  firom 
recommending  any  place  as  def^irable  to  emlgmte  to.  80  mnoh  depnads 
upon  clrcumstancxfs  of  which  we  h^ve  no  information.  Mr.  Appleby  itpme 
time  since  pointed  out  Canada  as  most  desirable  for  a  practical  gardener. 

GisnuRBT  Compound— Greenhouse  Climbers  (B".  B.).—lf  the  Gishurst 
is  not  too  strong  it  wUl  do  no  harm  by  fallint;  on  the  soil  in  the  pots.  The 
Cobcea  scanduns  would  t>uit  you  if  not  too  strong,  and  it  is  rather  herbaceous. 
The  Clssus  antarcticns  would  do  better— a  close  evergreen  and  Uttlo  liable  to 
insects.    We  have  seen  the  Cobopa  fine  in  such  a  position. 

Verbenas  Damping  in  a  Pit  (H.  Jonet). — You  have  aUowed  the  Ver- 
benas to  get  too  damp  fn  the  frames,  and  we  think  they  have  a  little  both  of 
roii'!e\v'  and  thrips  on  them.  The  thrips  will  soon  finisih  thorn  of  itself.  We 
would  advise  the  foUowing.  Take  two  ounces  of  flowers  of  eulphor,  work  it 
up  into  a  puate,  and  pour  on  that  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  stir  and  let  it 
settle,  and  when  cool  pour  off  the  clear  yeUowish  water,  boil  two  ounces  of 
tobacco  In  half  a  gaUon  of  water,  strain,  and  when  oool  add  the  sulphur  water 
and  tobacco  water  together  in  a  basin ;  and  puttng  the  tingcrs  through  the 
plants  in  the  pot  to  prevent  the  soil  coming  out,  turn  the  pot  topsy  tuny,  aad 
draw  the  heads  of  the  Verbenis  several  times  through  the  liquid,  and  then 
set  them  In  a  shady  place  fbr  a  day  ;  then  lay  them  on  their  broadsides,  and 
syringe  the  heads  well  with  water  at  100''  waiiout  wetting  the  solL  WImq 
dnr  talie  off  a  little  sorfaoe  soil,  and  replenish  with  ffesh  silver  laad,  fresb 
!>oil  and  charcoal  dtut,  and  keep  them  airy  afterwards.  Thrips  shpuld  be 
looked  after  when  making  cuttings. 

Straw BERRT-BKD  (Strawberry).— It  you  have  no  other  Strawberries  than 
tliose  in  pots,  you  may  turn  out  those  strong  plants  in  the  garden.  Bat  if 
you  have  plants  already  we  eertalnly  should  t^ke  tbe  first  crop  frcm  them 
in-drors.  as  then  they  wiU  give  as  good  a  crop  in  1863,  when  turned  out 
after  being  in  the  house,  aa  they  will  do  when  turned  out  now. 

Slowlt-burniro  Furl— Laror-lbaved  Oars  {A.  Jt).-^Toum8y  flo  mueh 
with  wetting  the  ashes,  end  coverbig  up  nicely,  and  regulating  "the  damper  t 
but  you  oannot  have  aU  advantages  in  any  human  eoatrivanee.  To  seouEe 
what  you  want  make  your  furnace  large  enough  to  have  a  good  rest  at  back 
or  sides,  where  the  bars  do  not  go,  and  thus  go  to  more  expense  fbr  bricks  to 
save  a  Uttle  trouble  in  the  «io  Ring.  The  Oaks  fur  your  purpeae  would 
perhaps  be  l^reua  obtooifolla,  vubm,  nigra,  tinotoria,  Imbrieata,  esculai^ 
oeiris  IblhameBsis,  cerris  J^neombeana,  robor  saUoifoUa.    ^gilopa  is  bardy. 

Old  ViRE-BORDRR  (A  Toun0  Qarienery—lour  plan  is  a  very  good  one. 
We  suspect  tbe  ftnit-border  was  too  smaU  and  not  deep  enough.  The 
making  et  the  border  above  the  ground  level  was  a  good  one,  and  the  less 
you  sink  below  the  better  you  wiU  And  it.  Ton  may  do  .aU  yon  propose  aoA 
sink  much  less— 18  inches  of  sach  soU  would  even  do.  Use  plenty  of  t  he  old 
mortar,  and  in  such  soU  but  little  of  leaf  mould  and  dung.  It  is  easy  ta 
There  wffi  be  lere  said  ea4>orders4aRwask  or  awe. 
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SPAV-aooYSD  CoMSSKTATOET  (P.  Xoy0).->W6  do  not  think  that  there  is 
anything  the  matter  with  the  house.  There  can  be  none  too  much  glass  if, 
at  we  presume,  the  back  upright  is  walL  Have  you  enough  of  air  at  the 
top?  40°  it  low  enough  long  continued  to  have  plants  to  bloom  in  winter. 
45^  at  night  is  better.  The  Fuchsias  blooming  depends  a  good  deal  on  the 
ripening  of  the  wood  and  shoots.  We  think  in  such  a  house  they  couid 
scarcely  fail.  Ihe  Pimelets,  Asaleat,  Ac.,  depend  on  being  well  tunned  and 
aired  to  set  the  buds.  We  wish  we  could  say  more  to  suit  you.  Do  you 
gire  air  freely  in  front  in  summer  especially,  and  now  in  fine  weather  ? 

CoMvssTiKO  Part  oy  ▲  GBEnrHOusBTO  ▲  Stovb  {J.  Whitehead).— You 
might  haye  a  sliding  iron  across  the  flue  at  the  division,  and  run  the  flue 
there  across  the  house  in  the  ten-feet  division,  so  as  to  heat  that  independ. 
ently  of  the  greenhouse.  Wheu  both  places  needed  heating  the  slide  would 
regelate  the  amcunt  of  heat  to  each.  This  would  be  the  simplest  mode. 
The  next  would  be  to  have  a  small  boiler  over  the  furnace  with  two  pipes 
leading  to  a  small  wood  tank  covered  with  tiate.  We  have  said  so  much  on 
tanks  lately,  and  mode  of  making,  Ac,  that  It  would  not  be  worth  while 
repeating  them.  Without  the  tank  yon  might  make  the  flue  double  in  the 
hothouse  part,  having  it  in  the  middle  as  well  as  at  the  end. 

Tkxjvzvq  Vbbonicas  (L.  K.).^l(  the  Veronicas  are  the  shrubby  New 
Zealand  kinds,  they  should  be  pruned  back  after  flowering  as  close  as  Pelar- 
goniums, unless  you  are  aiming  at  large  buahes  of  them,  then  the  pruning 
need  be  no  more  than  one-half  of  the  stronitest  and  next  strongest  shoots 
cut  off,  and  all  the  very  small  ones  got  rid  of  altogether,  by  cutting  them 
dose  to  the  main  leaders.  But  recollect  this  dilTerence  in  the  pruning  lor 
two  objects.  There,  are  many  ^  small  yellow  Cytlsuses,"  some  of  which  are 
hardy  in  England,  and  some  are  not  so.  Not  knowing  either  your  kind,  or 
where  you  write  flrom,  we  cannot  sav  if  your  kind  of  Cytisus  is  i>ardy  or  not. 
The  same  olMervation  applies  to  the  Veronicas,  they  are  hardy  in  some  places 
and  not  hardy  in  other  places.  Your  place  we  do  not  know,  and,  therefore, 
we  cannot  answer  the  question. 

Names  op  Fruit  (Tyro). —Ho.  1,  Golden  Noble;  3,  Golden  Relnette; 
3,  Downton  Nonpareil;  6,  Scarlet  Nonpareil.  {P.  B.).~-l,  Beurr^  Ranee; 
3,  Qlou  Morceau;  S,  Winter  Nells:  4,  Kibston  Pippin;  5,  Cockle  Pippin 
6,  Dumelow's  Seedling;  7,  Winter  Codlti\ ;  8,  Monstrous  Leadlngton.  (S 
Moiton). — A,  Conselller  de  la  Cour;  B,  Passe  Colmar ;  C,  Dachesse  d'Angou 
Idme.  (Linda). — ^Yonr  large  red  Apple  is  Hollandbury ;  and  the  small  rus. 
setty  one  is  Sam  Young,  a  delicious  dessert  Apple  when  kept  till  spring. 
(T.  F.  Lombard,  Dublin).— Yonr  Pear  is  Beurrtf  Diel. 

Names  of  Plants  {J.  F.).—  lt  is  not  Osmunda  regalis,  hot  it  Is  Onoclea 
tensibilis,  which  has  distinct  fertile  fronds.  (Mary  .inne).— Yours  is  Ansel lla 
afrlcnna.  ( IF.  H.  Jlfayn«).— Both  1  and  3  are  forms  of  Lastreea  fllix-mat, 
and  both  belong  to  the  vaV.  paleacea.  though  differing  so  much  in  cblour 
<ind  habit.  There  Is  a  great  variety  In  Ferns  pf  the  same  species  and  the 
same  variety  within  certain  limits.  Your  plants,  no  doubt,  came  from 
distinct  wild  habitats,  and  henco  the  variation  between  them.  2,  Lastrfea 
tilatata;  4,  Polystichum  angularc. 

POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 

EvEBTTHiNQ  is  compartttive.  We  can  compare  ourselves 
with  the  Timet,  It  is  not  far  from  Fleet  Street  to  Printing 
House  Square.  The  man  meeting  three  ribs  of  beef  and  potatoes 
on  their  way  from  the  baker's  (who  has  not  wish^  when 
meeting  such  on  their  waj  from  church  Sunday  mornings  to 
help  him  or  herself  to  one  of  the  smoking,  glistening  vegetables  ? ) 
saia  it  was  just  what  he  had  had  for  dinner  barring  the  beef. 
Men  have  written  beautiful  and  touching  things  about  their 
return  to  home  and  country.  Eloquent  things  have  been  said 
about  the  emotion  experienced  by  old  men  when  they  have  re- 
visited their  colleges  for  the  first  time  since  they  left  them  in 
youth.  Their  university  lives  arise  before  them,  and  invo- 
luntarily they  reckon  the  years  that  have  passed  since  they  were 
there,  and  it  may  be  they  ask  themselves  whether  the  grey  heads, 
perhaps  the  bald  ones,  the  eyes  that  refuse  their  office  without 
assistance,  and  the  frame  that  asks  for  a  little  more  covering 
every  winter,  c*n  belong  to  that  bold,  bright  young  fellow, 
whose  portrait  still  hangs  up  in  the  room  whish  "  erst  he  did 
inhabit. '  SucceesM  institutions  are  like  the  national  debt. 
The  men  who  help  to  build,  who  foster  and  encourage,  pass 
away  with  their  generation,  but  the  iruHlutioiu  remain  and 
flourish,  Shakspere  calls  «:wo  universities  twin  sisters.  We 
hope  the  national  debt  will  never  have  a  family. 

Our  present  comparison  is,  that  our  feelings  are  something 
akin  to  these  when  we  approach  Bingley  Hall.  The  first  crowing 
of  the  cocks  that  salutes  our  ears  carries  us  back  thirteen  years, 
and  reflection  not  only  causes  surprise  at  that  which  has  been 
accomplished,  but  it  raises  our  admiration  at  the  perseverance 
and  constant  wisdom  that  have  dictated  all  the  resolves  of  the 
Council  that  directs  this  large  undertaking.  A  poultry  and 
cattle  show  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  words  does  not 
fill  a  very  large  space  in  men's  minds.  At  Birmingham  it  comes  ( 
somewhere  about,  rather  before  Christmas,  and  is  associated 
with  goose  clubs,  displays  of  fruit  in  grocers*  windows,  fat  meat, 
and  bouehs  of  holly  and  mistletoe.  Hotels  are  too  full ;  thirty 
thousand  of  extra  people  throng  the  streets,  and  it  is  the  busy 
week  of  the  year  with  shopkeepers.  No  one  woidd  deny  that 
these  things  are  the  result  of  the  Show,  but  too  many  are  careleM 


bout  the  funds  that  support  it,  and  do  not  trouble  themsdvas 
think  how  it  is  carried  on.  Pris«>s  amounting  to  more  than 
1000 ;  a  Show  that  involves  the  absolute  neoesaity  of  a  bod^  of 
police;  a  heavy  policy  of  assurance;  a  supply  of  food  that 
reminds  any  one  of  the  provision  made  by  a  city  in  expectation 
of  a  siege ;  a  numerous  staff  of  volunteers  to  direct,  and  paid 
men  to  carry  out  an  amount  of  actual  labour  no  one  would 
believe  unless  ther  saw  it,  or  participated  in  it ;  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility, both  mental  and  pecuniary ;  aU  these  things  form  the 
Birmingham  Show,  and  involve  the  necessity  of  constant  care, 
foresight,  and  supervision.  The  correspondence  and  tbe  ac- 
counts are  voluminous,  and  the  Show  of^l861  is  hardly  closed 
before  the  Council  meets  to  consider  that  of  1862. 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  thid  great  Meeting  assumed 
more  than  usual  importance,  it  may  safely  be  said  it  is  tiie 
present.  There  is  more  thought  of  poultry  now  than  there  ever 
was  in  the  memory  of  man,  and  it  is  assuming  the  proportion  of 
a  food  question.  The  exhibitions  that  have  sprung  from  that 
which  held  its  first  meeting  in  Birmingham  fourteen  years  ago, 
have  done  for  poultry  that  which  the  agricultural  meetings  did 
for  cattle.  They  point  out  the  breeds  that  suit  certain  climates 
and  soils,  and,  quite  as  important,  they  prove  which  make  the 
best  and  speediest  return  in  the  way  of  food  for  that  which  they 
consume.  If  we  were  to  view  the  question  in  a  less  serious  light, 
we  would  say  the  originators  of,  and  those  who  carry  on  this 
monster  meeting,  cater  for  the  pleasure  of  many  of  our  best  and 
highest  in  rank  and  worth.  They  have  provided  a  healthy  re- 
creation, and  a  competition  which  has  no  bitterness.  The 
single-minded  men  who  founded  this  Show  may  find  their 
reward  in  the  perusal  of  the  lists  of  exhibitors  and  subscribers, 
and  the*  unrivalled  attendance  of  the  week,  especially  the 
private  view  on  Monday. 

Seeing  the  poultry  is  not  judged  till  Saturday,  and  that  this 
must  be  in  the  printer's  hands  early  on  Monday,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  confine  ourselves  to  these  general  remarks.  We  must 
defer  our  review  of  the  classes  till  next  week,  when  we  hope  to 
give  the  detail  of  increasing  success,  and  to  record  that  the 
exertions  ot  our  good  friends  who  devote  so  much  of  their  time, 
means,  and  talents  to  this  useful  work,  are  appreciated  by  thoee 
for  whom  they  labour,  and  supported  accordingly. 
The  following  is  the  hst  of  awards  of  the  Judges  : — 
DoaKiMGS  (Silver  Grey).— First,  Mrs.F.  Blair.  Second,  Mr.  Arnold.  1htr6^ 
Mr.  Drewry.  Fourth,  Lady  S.  Des  Vodux.  Chickens.-  Flret  and  Third, 
Mr.  G.  Cargey.    Second,  Hon.  Lady  Bagot.    Fourth,  Mrs.  F.  Blair. 

DoKKMQ  (Coloured  except  Silver  Grey).— First,  Mr.  A.  Potts.  Second, 
Capt.  Horaby.  Third,  Mr.  C.  H.  Wakefield.  (7A*c*cm*.— First  and  Cup, 
Capt  Hornby.  Second,  C.  H.  Wakefield.  Third  and  Fcurth,  Hon.  W.  W. 
Vernon. 

Dorking  Hbns  (any  variety).- First,  Lady  L.  Thynne.  Second,  Capt 
Hornby.    Pullets.-Fint,  Capt.  Hornby.    Second,  Mrs.  Blair. 

DoHKiNO  (White). -First,  Mrs.  Henry  Fookea.  Second,  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Beardmore.  Chickens. ^Flret,  Capt.  H.  Townsend.  Second,  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Beard  more. 

Spanish.— First,  Mr.  John  Martin.  Second  and  Third,  Mr.  R.  Teebor. 
Fourth,  Rev.  C.  LoMrndea  CAtc**n«.-.Fir8t,  Mr.  S.  H.  Hyde.  Second,  Mr. 
J.  R.  Rodbard.  Third,  Mr.  Henry  Lane.  Fourth,  Mrs.  R.  Teebay.  fi«n*.— 
First,  Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler.  Second,  Mr.  Geo.  Garlic  Ptt/I«r«.- First,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Rodbard.    Second,  Mr  J.  K.  Fowler. 

Cochim-China  (Cinnamon  and  Buff).— First  and  Cup,  Mr.  Henry 
Tomlinson.  Second,  Mr.  Thomas  Stretch.  Third,  Mrs.  Henry  Fookes. 
Chickens.— First  and  Cup,  Mr.  Henry  Tomlinson.  Second,  Mr.  Thomas 
Stretch.  Third.  Mr.  J.  W.  Kellawav.  ^eii#.— First,  Mr.  Charles  FeltOD. 
Second,  Mr.  Thomas  Stretch.  Pullets,— Vint,  Samuel  Statham,  Em. 
Second,  Miss  V.  Musgrove. 

CocHiM-CuiNA  (Brown  and  Partridge-feathered).— Firnt,  Second,  and 
Third,  Mr.  Cartwright.  Chickens.— F\nt,  Mr.  E.  Tudman.  Second,  Mr. 
T-  Stretch.  Third,  Mr-  C.  Felton.  JETeiw.— First,  Mr.  Cartwright.  Seeond, 
Mr.  T.  Stretch.  Pullets.— VitBt,  Mr.  T.  Stretch.  Second,  Mr.  Cartwright. 
Cochin-China  (White).— First  and  Second,  Mr.  R.  Chase.  Chickens,^ 
First  and  Second,  Mr.  R.  Chase. 

Brahma  Poutra  Fowls.— First  and  Second,  Mr.  R.  Teebay.  Third, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Craigie.  Chickens.— Fint,  Mr.  R.  Teebay.  Second.  Lady  Louisa 
Thynne. 

Ma  LAY. -First  and  Second,  Mr.  Charles  Ballanoe.  Chi€\ens,—nnt  and 
Second,  Mr.  N.  Sykes,  jun. 

Hamburgh  ( Golden -pencilled).— Fir«t,  Mr.  E.  A.  WUkinson.  Second, 
Mr.  James  Munn.  Third,  Mr.  John  Lowe.  Chickens —Fir^t,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Wilkinson.    Second,  Rice  R.  Clayton,  Esq.    Third,  Mr.  James  Munn. 

HaxBUROH  (Silver-pencilled).— First,  Mr.  D.  Harding.  Second,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Kerr.  Third,  Master  T.  B.  Keable.  Chickens.— Firit,  Mr.  John  Martin 
Second,  Mr.  Jas.  Munn.  Third,  Mr.  D.  Harding.  Hens.-  First,  Mr.  W.  H' 
Kerr.  Second,  Mr.  Jaa  Munn.  Pullets.— Fim.  Mr.  Jas.  Munn.  Second' 
Mr.  Fred.  Welstead.  ' 

IUmbi  Mon  rOoli)fin-spanff]ed)>-FlP*t,  Mr.  N.  Harlow.  Seciimi,  Mr,  W.  |(. 
Lune.  Tbinl,  ilr.  W  C.  Won-AlK  CAi^^fuj.— First,  Mr.  S,  li.  Hyd«.  SMoadi 
Mr.  J.  DavltH,     Hiiril,  Mr.  Jai  DIton, 

IIauuircjh  (Ailver-spun(ile(l).^Firat,  Mr.  J,  Fielding-.  Secmd,  Mfi 
Jamti  UiXDn.  Thirtl,  Kight  Hoa  Cuunte«4  of  DArtmouik^CAieJ^tiiji-. 
First,  Mr.  Jumt.'t  Field lii|r.  sieconil,  Mrs.  Pettnt,  Mr.  Wiili^ui  Jt>«hiu. 
/ffnj."Firht,  Mr,  11.  W.  fl.  Berwick.  S^'c&tnJ,  Mr.  ^^\  R.  Lan*.  /WMit 
^ Fir 85 1,  Mr.  I,  Diivie?,  SerojMl,  Mr.  J,  FleldiT^g. 
PoiA>Bfi  1  Black  and  Whii*  Crest*}.— Flnt,  Mr.  Jamct  BixCHi*    ieeonl 
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Em.    Third,  Mr.  T.  E  LMwardu, 

POLA^DP  (Gotdon)^— Ptrtt  jind  ftpcsind,  Mr,  JimnB  Diuphu    Thltd.  Mr». 

Pettat.     CMdtefu,^¥itmt  a^d  Third,  Utt.  Pi'tUt.      ^cond,  Mr.  J.  DUtin, 

Poij.j(jj«,3ilTi?r).— Finr.  Mr.  O,   C  Adkini,     Soronrt  and  Third,  Mr.  J. 

DIxoii.  Chi€kifM.—¥iTti  nnd  Ttlrd,  Mf .  G*  C,  Adkifift.    Sccom?,  Mr.  J.  Dlioo. 

Akt  tiTnfts  IirjiTiiTCT  V^mrrt-— Firttf  Mr,  Jt^ffrey   AJiiicrufl^      Si^eoad, 

Baa.  C.  finch.    Third.  Mr  Cam  Bfiker. 

64JIM  (Black  tirtiUteti  licdi)  —Fl^L  And  Cup,  Mr,  W.  Uobion,  Second, 
awl  Famtb,  Mr.  E.  Archer.  Ttdrdp  Mr.  G.  W.  Ucu.  rA^J|(»fi£.  Flnt,  Mr. 
J.  Stnhbs.  Srcoiid,  Mr.  W,  Hcrpktiii«D.  Tblrd,  Mr.  W.  Dt^Kin.  Fooith, 
Hoa.  W,  W.  VerooQ. 

Gamk  I  Brown  iJ)d  other  Eedi,  exaept  BIaek<-hreaated}.^Fint  tiiid 
Tbirdi  Mr>  0.  W,  Mo'*,  Second,  Mr.  J^nii?*  FlelcheT-  Fourth ,  Mr* 
J«me«  Wood.  C7Ai^;t^nf.~Flr»c,  Mr,  Jamtt  Wood.  Second,  Mr.  Edward 
Arefa^r.    Third,  Mr,  G,  W,  Uoe^.    Fourth,  Mr.  Georijo  Carg*T. 

Oavk  ITKNfl  (Bldek^hr«uted  And  atker  Keda  J.^Firtt,  Mr,  G.  W,  Mow, 
Seeohd,  Mr.  J,  P.  SmltlL  iHi^^Af*,— Flrit,  Mr.  G^orn  Carger .  Becomd, 
Xr.  J.  P.  Smith. 

Oamb  (Duokwinn  and  other  Greys  and  Blnea).— Fitat,  Mr.  John 
Daneaater.  Second,  Mr.  John  Hindaon.  Third,  Mr.  Biehard  Swift. 
Fourth,  Mr.  Jamea  Fletcher.  C%»eA;«fM.— First,.  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon. 
Second,  Mr.  John  Daneaater.  Third,  Mr.  Thomaa  Carleaa.  Fourth,  Coin. 
W.  Blackburn. 

Gaxx  (Black  and  Brasar.wingcd  except  Greys).— First,  Mr.  Jamea 
Drewry.  Second,  Mr.  William  Dawson.  Third,  Mr.  O.  HelliwelU 
Chiekent.^nni,  Mr.  T.  Burgeaa,  jnn.  Second,  Mr.  W.  Dawson.  Thirds 
Mr.  James  Fletcher. 

OiKB  (White  and  PQea}.— First,  Mr.  J.  Camm,  Second,  Mr.  William 
Hopkinson.  Third,  G.  W.  Moss,  Eso.  Chicken*.— -FvcbU  T.  H.  D.  Bayley, 
Esq.    Second,  Mr.  George  Crofts.    Third,  Messrs.  Bullock  &  Rapson. 

Gams  Hsks  (except  Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— First,  Mrs.  T. 
Goodaon.  Second,  Mr.  F.  Munn.  FulUts.—tnrtUt  G.  W.  Moss,  Esq. 
Second,  Mr.  H.  Baker. 

CLASSES  FOR  SINGLE  COCKS. 
Doaxnro  (Silrer  Grey)  —First,  Right  Hon.  Lady  Bagot.    Second,  Mr. 
George  Cargey.    Third,  Mr.  W.  Dolby,  Jan. 

DoBKiNo  (except  Silrer  GreyX- First,  Lady  Louisa  Thjnne.  Second, 
Mr.  Edward  Tudman.    Third.  Mr.  Joshua  Whittington. 

Spanish.— First,  Mr.  Henry  Lane.  Second,  Mr.  David  Harding.  Third, 
Captain  Heaton. 

Cochin  China  (Clnnamou  and  Buff). —First,  Capt.  Heaton.  Second, 
Mr.  HenrytTornllnson. 

Cochin  China  (Except  Cinnamon  and  Buff).— First,  Mr.  Cartwright. 
Second,  Miss  V.  W.  Musgrove. 
Bbabma  Pootra.  -  First,  Chris.  Dain.    Second,  J.  H.  Craigie. 
Hamburgh  (Golden-pencilled}.— First,  Carter  and  VaUant    Second,  Wm. 
Kershaw. 

Hambucqb  (Silyer-pencllled).- First,  Rev.  T.  L.  Fellowes.    Second,  John 
Martin. 
Hamburgh  (Golden-spangled).— First.  W.  C.  WorralL  Second,  Jas.  Munn. 
Hambobgh  (SilTer-spaogled).— First,  John  Robinson.    Second,  Lady  Julia 
Comwallis. 
PoLANDs.— First,  Mr.  J.  Dixon.    Second,  Mr.  G.  C.  Adklns. 
Gamb  (White  and  PUei*,  Duck  wings  and  other  Tarietlea  except  Reds).— 
First,  Mr.  J.  Hindaon.    Second,  Mr.  J.  Fletcher.    Third,  Mr.  W.  Kershaw. 
Fourth,  Mr.  W.  Robson. 

Gamb  (Black-breasted  Reds).— First,  Mr.  N.  Grimshaw.  Second,  Mr.  W. 
Cox.    Third,  Mr.  R.  Swift.    Fourth,  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon. 

Gaxb  (Brown  and  other  Reds,  except  Black-breaated).— Firftt,  Mr.  G.  W. 
MoaiL  Second,  Mr.  T.  Burgeas,  Jnn.  Third,  Mr.  J.  Fletcher.  Fourth,  Mr. 
W.  Dawson. 

Bantams  (Gold-laced).— First  and  Second,  Mr.  T.  H.  D.  Bayley.  Third, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Hin. 

Bantams  (SUfer-laced).— First  and  Second,  Mr.  T.  H.  D.  Bayley.  Third, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Hill. 

Bamtahs  (White,  dean-legged).— First,  Mr.  T.  H.  D.  Bayley.  Second, 
Mr.  R  Lowe.    Third.  Mr.  W.  H  Denlson. 

Bamtamb  (Black,  dean-legged).— First  and  Second,  Mr.  G.  BradweU. 
Third,  Mr.  W.  C.  Woirall. 

Bantams  (any  other  variety).— First  and  Third,  Mr.  Q.  Daft.  Second,  Mr. 
C.  R.  Tltterton. 

Gamb  Bamtams  (Black-breaated  and  other  Reds),- First,  Mr.  Richard 
Swift    Second,  Mr.  J.  (Tamm.    Third,  Mr.  T.  H.  D.  Bayley 

Gamb  Bantams  (Any  other  Variety.  First,  Mr.  J.  Camm.  Second  and 
Third,  Mr.  R.  Uawkesley,  Jun. 

Gamb  Bantam  Cocks.— First,  Mr.  Turner.  Second,  Mr.  R.  Hawkealey, 
Jon.    Third,  Mr.  Richard  Swift. 

DvcKs  (White  Aylesbury).— First  and  Second,  Mif.  Mary  Seamons. 
Third,  Mr,  J.  H.  Fowler.  ,  .    „     « 

Docxa  (Rouen).- First  and  Third  Mr.  George  Daft.  Second,  Mr.  R. 
J.  Robinson. 

Ducks  (Black  East  Indian).— First,  Mr.  G.  S.  Sainsbury.  Second,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Earle. 

,  DucKa  (Any  other  Variety).— First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  Esq.  Second,  Mr. 
James  Dixon. 

,  Obkambntai.  WATBB-FowL.-First,  Mr.  T.  H.  D.  Bayley.  Second,  Mr. 
'obnMorrisL  .      _, 

_Obbsb  ( White).-Flrst,  Mr.  R.  Tate.  Second,  Mr.  George  Daft  Third, 
Mr.  w.  Kershaw.  Birds  9f  1861  .-First  Mr.  R.  Tate.  Second,  Mr.  W. 
^interton. 

Obxsb  (Grey^nd  Mottled). -First  Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler.    Second,  Mrs. 

Blair.    ThinI,  W.  Lort  Eaq.    Bird*  of  1861.- First  and  Second,  Mra.  Blair. 

TuBKBTS.- Fin>t  Mrs.  C.  Browne.    Second,  Rev.  T.  L.  Fellowes.    Third, 

Mrs.  Blair.    Bird*  hateh«d  in  1881.— First  Rev.  T.  L.  Fellowes.    Second, 

Mr.  John  Smith.    Third,  Mr.  E.  Guy. 

PBBABAJiTa  (Golden).— First  Charles  Sturge    Second,  John.  B.  Payne. 

Phbasants  (Silver).— Prlae,  G.  C-rtwrlght  

PuASANTa  (Any  variety).— First  Josh.  Sturge.    Seeond,  John  B.  Payne. 

PIGEONS. 
CABBiBBa-First  Mr.  E.  L.  Corker.    Second,  Mr.  McGregor  Rakei    Thlrd^ 
Kessra.  W.  Sldons  <k  Sons. 
AiMOND  TcMBLKRS.— First  Bud  Sccond,  Mr.  M.  Rake.    Mr.  Eden. 
Bauwi,— First  Mr.  F.  Esqullant    Second,  Mr.  J.  W.  Edge.    Third,  Mr.  T. 


li  RABM,— nrat  Mr,  H.  YaTdley.  Secapd»  ^r.  McGregor  Rake.  Third, 
Mr,  S.  SHAW, 

J*C05iiK«.— First,  Mr.  J.T.  Lewrtnte.  Second,  Mr.  G,  F.  NtcliBlli,  Thtfdi 
Mr.  F.  l-j^[Qllarvt. 

Pas TAJLA.— First,  Mr.  G.  Goore,  Second  Mr.  G.  C.  AdkiHi.  Third,  Mr- 
J.  W.  lAigm. 

TauMPKTBKa,— Ffrat,  Mr,  S.  Shaw.  Second,  Mr.  W,  H.  0-  Oatu,  Third, 
Mr.  €.  FeltoiL 

PowTaits  OB  CBOrrxaa.— First  Mr.  McGrejztir  Eake.  Sccond  and  Third, 
Mr.  P,  Fdeu. 

MgiTLEn  TvifEiL«iis.--Fbr9t,  Mr.  E.  L.  Corkci*.  i^ecotid,  Mr<  Ju.  SoiUb- 
Tblpd,  Mr.  r.  C,  EaqufUrit. 

Owui-KSrit,  Mr.  McGregor  Rak&  S«cund,  Mr.  Jena*  FcrelvalL  Third, 
Mr.  Daniel  Thwaltca. 

Ni'Nfl.-  WlffU  Mr,  J.  W.  Edge.  Second,  Mr,  Junta  FcniVAl^  Tlilrd,  Kr. 
A.  G,  Bttmkft. 

Tlmujts,  — First  i*T,  E.  A.  Hargrove.  Secondj  Mr.  S,  Shaw.  Third,  Mr, 
G,  r.  Nicholla. 

Abohangblsw-  First  Mr.  J.  W.  Edge.  Second,  Mr.  E.  A.  L.  Sib  ester. 
Third,  Mr.  H.  Tardley, 

Ba BBS.— First  Mr.  Peter  Eden.  Second,  Mr.  J.  T.  Lawrence.  Thlrc*. 
Mr.  (3am  Baker. 

Ruhtb.- First  Mr.  F.  Key.    Seeond  and  Third,  Mr.  Cam  Baker. 

Dbaooons.— First,  Mr.  J.  W.  Edge.  Second,  Mr.  E.  A.  Hargrove. 
Third,  Mr.  E.  J.  Samuels. 

Ant  othbb  vabibtt.— First  Mr.  G.  Machln.  Second,  Mr.  S.  Shaw. 
Third,  Mr.  John  Percival. 


CEOOK'S  POULTEY  FOUNTAINS   AND 
FEEDING-CAGES. 


POULTRY  rBKDIHO-CAOE. 

Thbse  are  the  best  oontri?aiice8  for  the  purposes  thej  are 
intended  for. 

The  fountains  maintain 
a  constant  supply  of  clean 
water  by  preventing  the 
birds  either  dirting  it  with 
their  feet  or  dung,  and  the 
inside  of  the  reservoir  can 
be  cleaned  without  any  diffi- 
culty, which  was  a  deside- 
ratum these  fountains  are 
the  only  ones  to  satisfy. 

The  feeding  cages  are 
equally  effectual  in  preserv- 
ing from  dirt  the  food  sup- 
plied to  the  fowls.  Sach 
bird  can  only  insert  his 
head  and  neck  between  the 
bars;  and  the  tops  can 
readily  be  taken  on  from 
the  bottom  when  cleansing 
is  needful.  Both  the  fountains  and  feeding-cages  are  made  of 
galvanised  iron,  so  that  they  are  never  rusty,  and  are  very  durable. 
The  feeding-cages  are  ss  useful  for  Babbits  as  for  poultry. 


THB  POULTUT  FOUKTAIV. 


Pltmovth  PoiTLTBY  Show. — The  prizes  are  liberal,  and 
which  is  still  better,  promptly  paid.  They  vary  from  £3  to  10#. 
There  are  various  sweepstakes  for  single  cocks  ;  a  silver  cup  in 
addition  for  winner  in  the  Game  Cock  competition ;  and  another 
cup,  in  addition  to  the  stakes,  for  the  best  pen  of  Hamburghs. 
There  are  also  various  prizes  for  Carrier  Pigeons  and  Belgian 
Canaries. 
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ISrOETHEBN  COUNTIES   POULTEY  SHOW. 

The  ninth  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Korthem  Counties  Fat 
Stock  and  Foult<rj  Socie^j  waa  opened  Nov.  ^tb  in  th/s  nMirket 
place  of  Darlington.  This  Show  has  long  occupied  a  prominent 
place  among  the  agricultural  erente  of  the  North ;  and  ve  are 
bappy  to  be  able  to  state  that  in  the  present  instanice  there  is  90 
falling  off,  but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  unmistakeable  eyidenoct 
of  improTement.  In  the  aggregate  number  of  entries  there  is 
this  jear  a  marked  advance  upon  all  pr^yioua  exhibitions  of  the 
Society.  Of  the  poultry,  we  believe  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
th^t  such  a  collection  as  was  brought  together  has  seldom  or 
net er  been  witnessed  in  the  North  of  England.  Several  of  tlie 
most  noted  breeders  of  this  kind  of  stock  were  among  the 
exhibitors,  and  every  class  of  domestic  fowls  was  numerously 
ond  well*represented.  Aa  an  instance  of  the  siae  and  weight  of 
some  of  the  specimens,  we  may  mention  that  one  pen,  consisting 
of  a  drake  and  two  Bucks,  was  found  to  wei^h  no  less  than 
26i  lbs.  •  The  first-prize  Geese  (two)  weighed  44^  lbs.  j  the  first- 
prize  Ducks  26i  Iba ;  and  the  fint-piize  Dorking  chiokeus.  No.  38, 
24J  lbs.  The  Darlington  ought  to  be  the  thini  centre  Show  of 
England.  Crystal  Palace  for  the  south,  Birmingham  for  the  mid- 
land, and  Darlington  for  the  northern  counties. 

Spanish  (Black).— First  Master  Ridwith,  Causeyside.  Edinburgh.  Second, 
R.  Tate,  Driffield,  Yorkshire.  Chickens.— Y'mt,  E.  Brown,  Sheffield. 
Second,  J.  R.  Bodbard,  Aidwick  Coart,  Wrin^fton,  BrletoL  Third,  —  Crook, 
12,  Harrington  Street,  London.  HijphJy  Commended,  S.  Corner,  Fulwell, 
Sunderhind ;  Master  J.  Riripath  ;  R.  S^pipson,  West  Boldon  ;  S.  H.  Hyde! 
Taunton  Hall,  Ashton-under-  Lyne. 

DoRKiNO  (Coloured).- Fiw».  H/»v,4.  F.Kewtcm,  Kirby,  Stokesley.  Second, 
H.  W.  B.  Berwick^  tfelraatoy,  York.  Hig^)7  Commended,  B^t.  J.  F.  Newton  ; 
H.  W.  B.  Berwick ;  T.  W.  HIH,  |i«yw«o4.  Hanchester. 

Dorkings  (Whitu).— First.  O.  Hettowell,  Wakelwr,  Sheffield.  Second,' F. 
Mewbum,  Jun.,  Lanrhfte^.  Darlington. 

DoRKiNO  CHicKihNS  (fny  vaii«ty).— Fimt,  W.  Dtolby,  jun.,  Syslon  Old 
Hall.  Grantham,  ae^ood,  J.  Bell,  Thornton«le-Moor,  Northallerton.  Third, 
Miss  Milne.  Otterb^ra,  ^elso,  N.B.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Braithwaite, 
Freeholders'  Home,  Dai^ngton;  H.  V.  B.  Berwick,  Helmsley;  T.  W.  Hill, 
Heywond,  Manchester. 

Cochin-China  (Cinpj^on  and  Buff).— First,  T.  Stretch,  Marsh  Lane. 
Bootle,  Liverpool.    Second,  H.  W.  B.  Berwick,  Hslmsley. 

Cochin-Chin  A  (a»y  other  variety). -First,  J.  ShortJiase,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  Second,  J.  BeU.  Thirsk.  Highly  CotDiDe&4ed.  T.  3.  Stead.  Leeds 
Chickens.-  First  aa4  SwAiuJI,  £.  Switb,  MkMloUis,  MMUsUe)«ter.  Third  R 
D'Ewes.  Highly  C«9)inendccl,  T  Stretch,  iiverpoal;  hT^W.  B.  Berwick 
Helmsley;  R.  D'Ewat, /l£a«f«ab<M;0«i^  ;  Uu$A'  Watkin;  /.  Shorthose.  New- 
cast  le-upon'Tyoa. 

Game  (Blscit-br«art«i«).^fiw^»  0.  Ad<«M,  Beverley,  Yorkshire.  Second, 
H.  Adams,  Beverley,  Yorkjilrire.  H\g)$ly  Commended,  l.  DodUs,  Ovenden. 
Halifax,  Yorkshire.  OhicUns  —First,  ».  Aykroyd.  Darimgton.  Second  H 
Adams,  Beverley.  Highly  CamroeudMl,  A.  Peikin?,  Bellu  Vue  Ci.ttase. 
Darlington  ;  T.  Dodds,  ()vei*d»«,  Halifax,  Yorkshire;  W.  J.  Cope.  Barnslev  • 
0.  Hellowell,  Walkley,  Sheffield.  *   '  ^ ' 

Game  (Duckwings,  Greys,  and  Blues).— First  and  Second,  H.  Adams, 
Beverley.  Chicketis.—Firt^t,  J.  Crosaland,  jun.,  Wakefield.  Second,  H, 
Adams,  Beverley. 

Qauw  (tiny  orher  variety  J. —Firs*,  G.  C.  Wliltwell,  Kendal.  Second,  J. 
CroiJilantl,  Jun.,  WaketteM*  CAirA^'/i*.^ First,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclomrti 
ManrheBttr.    Swtini!,  G,  S.  Thninp Mm,  Kitr field,  Yoi*. 

HAi4DU,Rnii  ((Joid  BDif  .^Mvpivppucillr'd)  —  Fii*t,  J.  Dikon,  North  Park 
Brndonll  i?«am$t  WT-  Fru^Kfltt,  WaltJey,  SlieJIleld.  Highly  Commended! 
R.  it  Ttillp,  M0iili»^»r»biiih  J  &.  Smith,  Nc^rtlu^wram,  Halifax  :  A.  Nicho*- 
iKiiii,  VVsktey,  nktm^, 

HAMikUTiOH  mm  mi  m^of'HQnni!,yA].^flitit.  H.  BeWon,  Park  Cottage, 
Bridfrtrd .     StMiui,  /.  i)i . aa.    |f  bs h ty  Commco' I  ad,  T,  H .  Turner,  Fir  View, 

ShyflilHeJ,      Qi— "-* 'J-J     *    1^.1 -._     ., . 

Cip^meodfil,  .) 
owriLm,  Halifax 

tagc  i;.-, 

G.  Uellewell,  Sheffield. 

Hamsvruu  {Gol.len-spiingl»^).«-CJWcAen«.— First,  W.  Froggatt,  Walk- 
ley,  Sh«4Sl«ld.    JSfiflond,  ^.  Newtoa,  »ildon,  Leeds. 

IUJ«Bi>a«ii(»ii¥ejf-sj»aDgl6d).—C»t«A<fn#.— First,  H.  BoVdon,  Park  Cot- 
tage,  Bradford.    Mmwi,  J.  Dixon,  North  Park,  Bradford, 

PoLANtoa  (BiiA  vm  WJMl#  -Orests).- Pri^e,  J.  DixoH,  North  Park, 
Bradford. 

Poland  (any  Tarietf).— First,  H.  Beldon,  Park  CotUge^  Bradford. 
Second,  J.  Dixon,  North  Park,  Bradford.  Cwnmendcd,  ).  Dixon 
CAicA^n*.— First,  H.  Bt-ldon,  Park  Cottage,  Bradford.    Second,  J.  Dixon  ' 

Ant  other  distinct  brked.— First,  R,  Tate,  Driffield.  Second,  A.  Cattlev. 
York.    Third.  T.  Chambers,  Walkioy,  Sheffield.  ' 

BANTAVfl  (^ioldand^SUver-laoed).- First,  J.  Dixon,  North  Park,  BracU 
ford.  Second,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  Ickwell  House,  Biggleswade,  Beda. 
Highly  Commended,  E.  Huttim,  Pudsey,  Leeds. 

Bantams  (White).-  First,  R.  Tate,  Driffield.    Second,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley. 

Bantamb  (Blank).— First  and  Second,  E.  Button,  Pudsey,  Leeds. 

Oa«e  Bantams.— First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayloy.  Second,  G.  BanUey,  ]KirkAta41 
Leeds.  Third,  J.  Cropland,  inn  ,  Wakeaeld.  Commended,  Mrs.  W.  Wooler. 
Holywell;  J.  Grocott,  Nantwich. 

Ducks  (Avlesburyj.-First,  Mra-  M.  Beaimms,  Hartureil,  AyiCotery. 
Seeond,  H.  Tate,  Driffield.  HiffU|r  CoB»iBeafitod,  0.  Pease,  lkmihai(L 
Darlington :  8.  Bum.  Whitby.  ^^  ^u*^wm. 

Ducks  (Rouen). -First.  H.  Tate,  Driffield.  Second,  T.  H.  Barker. 
Hojington,  Y;  rtt*hire.    Highly  Commanded,  Miss  Wetherell,  Albrough, 


m€n]e6).^f''hirkrnE.—nrMr,  H.  Beldon,  Fade  Cot- 
§.  Hjinly,  Quarry  Gaf»  lJor«l,  Laistoj- Dyke,  Bradford. 
J  W.  Fruggatt,  Widklt-j,  Sheftleld;  S.  Smith,  North- 

p^ndtf  frl ' .  -  if,  irkrr.  t.  - 1  irst,  H.  Beldon,  Park  Cot- 
^ati,  /.  Dlwft,  JBiorth  Park,  BradfordL    Commended, 


DuoKsCany  other  rarietr).— Fhwt,  J.  Dteon.  Bradford,  fieeaBA,  V. 
Hutton,  Pudsey,  Leeds.  "^Highly  Commended,  O.  Pea<«e,  Southend,  Dttr^ 
Ungton ;  8.  Burn,  Whitby.  />tM;/c/<»^«.— First.  Mrs.  M.  Bearooos,  Hart- 
well,  Ayiesbnry.  Second^  T.  W.  Hill,  Heywood,  Manchester.  Third,  T. 
Klpting,  Man^eld.  Darlington.  Highly  CooMnended,  Mra.  M.  ftetmena ; 
J.  Dixon ;  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  ;  J  Holme.  Knoweley,  Prescot ;  R.  Tate. 

Oeese.— First,  R.  Tate.  Seoond,  O.  Pease,  Southend.  Highly  Odto- 
mended,  Mrs.  Milner,  Thirsk.  Ooalings.—Firt^  Mrs.  M.  deamons,  Hwt* 
welJ,  Aylesbury.  Second,  Mrs.  P.  Sturdy,  Goisbroagh.  Highly  Oon- 
mended.  Mrs.  MUner,  Thirsk;  J.  Carr,  Jedburgh,  N.B. ;  R.  Tate,  DrU&eM. 

Turkeys.— First,  0.  Pease.  Southend.  ISecond,  E.  Guy,  Baton,  Gran- 
tham.  Pau/^«.— First,  R.  Tate,  Driffield.  Seeond,  Rer.  T.  L.  FeBowee, 
Acle,  Norfolk^  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  A.  Johnaon,  Viewly  Hill,  himg 
Newton ;  O.  Pease 

OuiKXA  Fowl..— Prize,  R.  Tate,  Driffield,  flighly  CotMoended,  F.  Mew- 
burn,  jujQ.,  Larcbfteld,  Darlington. 

DnRKtNo  Pullets  (any  variety).— First  and  Seoond,  H.  W.  B.  Benriric, 
Helmsley.  (No.  318.  exhibited  by  William  Oray,  Darlington,  being  im- 
mediately  dit^qualified  as  **vEnY  old  hens,  ana  a  palpable  falsehood, 
whi<  h  ought  to  be  exposed). 

Gamk  Pullets  (ar»y  variety).— First,  J.  Crosland,  jnn.,  WakcAald* 
Second,  E.  Aykroyd,  Darlington.  Commended,  T.  Dodds,  Ovenden,  Halifiu. 

Siholb  Dorkino  Cock  (any  variety).- First,  R.  i*mitfa,  MiddleUm,  Ma^- 
Chester.    Second,  H.  W .  B-  Berwick,  Helmsley. 

Single  Gajae  Cock  (any  variety;.— First  and  Seeond,  H.  Adama,  Bever- 
ley. Third,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclough,  Manchester.  Commended  J.  Vittibtt 
Halifax  ;  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Wrington,  Bristol ;  E.  Hutton,  Pudsey,  Leeds; 
G.  Hetlewell,  Sheffield. 

SwKKPSTAXKS.— &ame  ObeArerel.— Hrst.  J.  Firth,  HaHfax.  Aeeond,  N. 
Grimnbuw,  Pendle  Forest,  Burrley.  Third.  A.  Hodgson.  Uliogswortli, 
Halifax.  Commended,  R.  Tate,  Driffield.  Oame  Bantam  Coek.—FiTat^  i, 
Crosland,  Jun.  Second,  R.  Wood,  Stockton-on-Tees.  Third,  T.  Howartti^ 
(}oleman*s,  iforwicb,  BoIton-le-Moor,  Lancashire. 

PIGEONS. 

Carrier  Cock.— First,  J.  W.  Wooler,  Holywell,  Helghington.  Second, 
J.  Shorthocc,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  CoQHnended,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford, 
A.  L.  Silve&tcr. 

CarriiIr  Ben. — First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second,  J.  ShorUmsc, 
Nevcastle-on-Tyne.  Gomraended,  F.  Mewbum,  jun.,  Larchfleld,  Darling- 
ton. 

PowTER  Cock.— First,  F.  Mey burn,  jun.,  Larchfield,  Darlington.  Second, 
W.  Cannan.  Bradford. 

Powter  Hem.— First,  F.  Mewbum,  jun^,  Larchfield,  Dar  ington.  Seeond, 
W.  Cannan,  Bradford. 

Almond  Tumblers.— Fir^t,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second*  A.  L.  Syl- 
vester, Birmingham. 

Tumblers.- First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second,  J.  Perciral,  Birming- 
ham- 

Fantails.— First,  E.  Brown,  Sheffield.  Second,  T.  Ellrington,  Wood- 
mansey,  Beverley.    Commended,  W.  Vaugh^n,  Cleveland  Lodge. 

Trumpeters.— First  and  Second,  F.  Mewbum,  jun.,  Larchfield,  Darting- 
ton.    Commended,  J.  Wilson,  Darlington  ;  F.  Mewbum. 

Harbs.— FirAt,  W.  Canaan,  Bradford.  Second,  J.  Entwistle,  Ctiapel 
Allerton,  Leeds. 

Jacobiks  —First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second,  E.  Smith,  Birmingtum. 
Commended,  W.  Vaughan,  Cleveland  Lodge ;  T.  Ellrington,  Woodmansey, 
Beverley. 

Tubbits.— First,  J.  yaH;i,  pnrham.  Second,  J.  Entwiatle,  Chapd  AQiff- 
ton,  Leeds. 

Owls.- First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second,  J.  Entwistle,  Clg^ 
Allerton. 

Aj»Y  OTHBR  NEW  OR  msTiwcT  VARIETY.- First  and  Second,  F.  Mewbum, 
jun  ,  Larchfield.  Third,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wooler,  Holywell,  Heighington- 
Fouiih,  £.  A.  Jtlargreve. 

'     Judges  for  Poultry  and  Pigeons,  Messrs.  Smith  and  Bivd. 


ME.  TATE  AGAIN. 


Seeing  in  your  Journal  of  the  past  week  a  stateoMxit  o£  Mc. 
Tate's  behsTiour  towards  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Flyaiooth 
Poultry  Show,  I  am  induced  to  acquaint  you  of  a  tranaactifip 
with  myself  and  the  abore-named  person.  In  your  Number  qi 
the  17th  of  Septembw  last,  an  adTartisemdnt  of  Mr.  Tata's 
appeared,  and  amongst  other  birds  enumerated  was  a  pen  of 
"Brahma  chickens,"  21*.,  have  taken  " five  first  prizea **  ibk 
season.  I  wrot«  hi^  to  know  if  he  still  held  the  birds  I  would 
have  them,  and  on  heuring  would  forward  a  poBt-oDic^  order  for 
the  2 If.  GkttiriL;  \\h  rqilv  in  ihc  allirmatiTei^  I  sent  die  6«te| ' 
and  had  in  returii  two  puLktfi  and  a  oiie-jefU'-oltl  coebg  akp 
receiving  a  letter  by  post  etutiiig  I  lie  eockorel  had  ilj«d* 
might  have  beeii  [li?  Laai%  but  T  think  Jfr,  Talc  (slirjuUl 
given  me  this  iniouniiiiui)  before  he^ont  oJf  the  bir{i@>|  u«  1 1 
certainly  have  coL^ntLVQiandc^dj  **  the  eh  ick^tje  ^^  bieiiijat  exprwi^ 
what  I  wanted.  J  l^ave  eibibitcc)  the  bird»,  end  the  Jo^l^ 
never  passed  the  slightest  camniendiition  on  them.  On  [«|}eiviiif 
the  birds  I  really  daub  ted  I  he  (ruth  of  thg  sLti?orlijB«!ftiotit|  aod 
subsequent  mattor^  tend  to  coDfirm  th<j  lanio.— F.  Bj.|if| 
H,  S.  Cain*  Fouiir^  S^w. 


INQUIRE    THE    PEICE   BEFOEE    YOU  SEND 
YOUR  POULTRY  TO  LEADENHALL  MARSIBT* 
I  BBOBKTLT  SMit  two  hsmptn  of  fowls  k>  A  aalasnifta  in 
Leadenhall  Market.     Many  of  them  were  thla  year's  bird«»  mA 
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wdgbing  9  lbs.  a-conple.    I  molose  hit  Htt  of  prieei*  which  h« 
baa  the  coorafire  to  send  me.    In  jour  next  impression  please 
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» courage 
gire  your  opinion. — T.  V. 

^.^  .  ^  Trf>a<!<^phsH  Market,  18Uk  November.  18«. 

IWt.  7«i-4  CMcl»  Z ..jEO    4  0 

laUms  014  0 

Kor.  14tb— IS  Fewl»  ^,. i    o  0 


€«aia.  U,  paid,  M.  . 


[Without  knowing  what  condition  Ihey  were  in  we  cannot 
give  an  opinion  upon  the  prices ;  but  if  the  bene  were  old  Is. 
each  would  be  as  much  as  they  were  worth.  At  this  season 
fowla  are  at  about  their  lowest  price  in  London.  You  obtained 
Bs,  id.  per  couple  foryours,  aiid  they  are  retafled  just  now  ftt 
if.  6^.  per  oouplBb  We  have  inserted  your  communication  as  a 
warning  to  our  readers,  not  because  we  are  able  to  say  that  you 
haTe  a  good  ground  for  complaint. — ^£d8«2 


APIABIAF  NOTES.— Wo.  XIH. 

BvRivo  the  lasi  few  soaths^  so  much  has  been  written  on 
^arian  matten  in  the  Joubkax  of  Hostiofltubs,  by  wdl< 
^udiAed  oorreapondents,  that  I  hare  rather  refrained  from  using 
my  own  pen  until  there  should  appear  a  falling-off  in  contribu- 
tioBS  to  this  rery  interesting  portion  of  its  pages.  And  here  let 
me  say  how  I  wish  that  the  old  title  of  Ths  Gottaoe  Qabdsneb 
ha4  been  retained  unchanged.  It  appears  to  me  much  less  easy 
to  sit  down  and  indite  a  gossiping  article  on  bees  for  the 
page  of  a  periodical,  with  the  somewhat. ibrmidaUe  title  of 
JOTT&NAii  of  Ho&tioultttbb,  than  it  used  to  be  for  the  weekly 
serial  with  the  less  pretentious  name  of  Cottaob  Gabdeneb. 
But  at  the  same  time,  I  must  in  common  with  all  its  readws,  bear 
testimony  to  the  great  improyement  which  it  has  undergone  since 
the  change ;  and  in  unison  with  the  readers  interested  chiefly  in 
the  "  Poultry,  Bee,  and  Household  Chronicle  '*  depsrtment,  I 
must  express  my  gratification  that  the  writers  on  apiarian  sub- 
jects are  so  well  encouraged  to  take  up  their  pens  auid  g^ve  to  its 
leaders  the  results  of  their  experience }  and  also  that  inquirers 
are  so  freely  permitted  to  seek  mfbrmation  either  from  the  £diton, 
or  the  numerous  correspondents. 

Dobs  the  Sufeb  become  thb  Stock-biyb? — I  hare  been  a 
good  deal  surprised  at  the  exoqption  which  has  been  taken  to  the 
reply  to  **  JL  wV  in  a  late  Number,  by  certain  correspondents, 
wno  maintain  that  the  super  will  invariably  become  the  stock-hire. 
8u<^  at  any  rate  is  not  in  aooordanoe  with  my  experience.  I  have 
too  much  respeot  for  the  opinions  of  practical  men,  such  as  "  A 
Bbnbbbwbhibb  Bee-kebbeb,"  and  your  Ayrshire  correepon- 
dent»  to  state  this  as  my  opinion  in  such  direct  opposition  to  thcir*s 
without  having  duly  considered  the  subject.  Every  apiarian 
should  know  that  bees  will  not  always  follow  a  certain  line  of 
oonduct.  A  hive  may  be  worked  one  season  on  a  particular  pkn 
with  perfect  success;  the  following  under  precisely  similar 
arrangements,  so  far  as  the  owner  is  concerned,  a  complete  failure 
may  be  the  result.  Take  one  instanoe  —the  year  before  last  my 
ad|uster*hive  stored  in  its  super  fifty-three  pounds  of  beautiful 
koney^  with  not  six  cells  of  pollen  and  no  brood  whatever.,  The 
summer  previously,  thirty  pounds  were  taken  from  the  same 
hive,  and  bees  in  this  same  way  and  in  the  same  condition.  This 
summer,  on  the  contrary,  the  bees  afler  partially  filling  the  super 
with  combs  converted  it  for  a  time  into  a  breedmg  compartment, 
oonsfcructed  a  great  number  of  rojal  cells  therein^  and  threw  off 
two  very  fine  swarms.  Honey  was  as  plentiful  at  that  time  as 
in  either  of  the  previous  seasons,  and  I  should  much  like  to 
know  why  the  results  varied  so  vastly.  I  will  not,  thereibre,  com- 
mence by  stating  that  the  super  never  becomes  the  stock-hive ;  it 
may  occasionally  be  so  ccmverted,  but  I  frarlessly  assert  that 
nch  conversion  is  contrary  to  ^he  general  Uw.  If  such  were  the 
pase,  I  do  not  think  we  eould  ever  expect  to  t^  off  our  well- 
filled,  broodlesB,  supers  of  honeycomb,  for  they  would  in  aH  cases 
be  transformed  into  mere  breedinjg  compartments. 

To  avoid  misconception,  I  wfll  state  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
question  at  issue  between  us.  We  have  two  stocks  eqaallv  well 
f urni^ed  vrith  combs )  Ko.  L  yoeenlsss.  is  pkwed  on  Kow  2 
having  a  queen.  Which  wHl  become  the  atock-hve?  The 
Qveen  may,  and  most  probablr  will^  ascend  and  hy  e  great  muBp 
ber  of  eggs  in  the  combs  of.  ao,  1,  As  Iheee  ave  hatched  o^t 
Ihe  ceOs  will  be  filled  with  honey ;  and  X  thmk  in  at  lesst  nipa . 


caaei  oot  of  ten,  if  the  two  hinres  4ae  separatod  ia  ^ , 

that  the  queen  will  be  found  in  the  lower  hive.  It  ia  but  a 
question  of  time.  It  is  a  well-knowvi  law  in  the  eeooooiy  of  a 
hive,  that  the  honey  is  stoved  in  that  part  of  i4  furtbennest  from 
the  entrance,  and  it  wattera  not  whether  the  hivea  used  be  placed 
one  aboTO  another  or  collaterally.  I  have  aesa  a  wiiooiBb-hxve 
on  Dr.  Sevan's  plan,  having  the  entvanoe  ^  one  end  instead  cf 
in  the  centre  as  he  gives  it,  wh«re  the  honey  was  stored  in  a  tri- 
angular shape  ohiefiy  in  the  i^per  pact  of  the  farthest  end,  the 
breeding  part,  with  the  mass  of  the  population  being  oonfii»d  to 
the  lower  part  nearest  the  entrance.  The  very  first  year  after  I 
commenced  bee-keeping  (about  fifUan  or  sixtsai  years  ago,)  eariir 
in  June  I  purchased  of  a  cottager  a  strong  eottage-faive,  whi<m 
must  within  a  £e«^  days,  if  latb  undistarbad,  have  east  a  swarm. 
This  was  removed  the  same  evening  a  distanee  of  two  miles  to 
my  town  garden.  Baving  a  straw  hive  filled  with  empty  combt, 
by  using  tlie  two  boards  deserihed  by  Taylor  in  the  maaual 
(sixth  edition,  page  80) ;  it  waa  placed  so  that  the  beee  bad  to 
pass  in  and  out  through  the  spare  hive.  In  a  Tory  few  weeks  I 
took  away  the  inner  or  what  had  been  thestook-hive,  vrith  tlnrty- 
fl«e  pounds  of  honey  and  not  a  oeU  of  brood.  Xlie  second  hive, 
equally  heavy,  waa  oranuned  with  brood  down  to  the  very  bottoai 
of  the  eombs. 

Some  may  say  that  t^ia  does  not  bear  iqnm  Ae  pomt,  that  ft> 
is  only  a  case  of  collateral  worlung  and  not  of  atoEif>iag.  But, 
although  considering  it  doea  apply  to  the  matter  uxuder  dia- 
cnasion,  I  can  give  an  instance  of  a  storifying-fasve,  one  out  of 
many  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  which  I  bring  forwatd 
chiefly  because  it  is  one  of  which  the  actual  circumstanoca  of  the 
case  are  better  remembered  by  me  than  most  others. 

The  year  1360  was  the  worst  for  beea  I  have  ever  known,  and 
few  hives  worked  at  all  h&  supers,  vrith  the  exception  of  eon- 
structing  a  few  empty  coBobs.  On  one  of  my  stocks,  a  flat- 
topped  straw  hive,  a  good-sixed  octagon^aaper  was  filled  vritb 
combs  and  sealed  hon^,  weighing  about  26  lbs.,  and  ia  evifif 
way  adapted  for  a  stock-box.  Thia  vras  taken  off  in  SeptMober, 
but  on  mspecting  the  lower,  or  stock -box,  in  which  were  the 
bees,  no  honey  was  to  be  found,  so  the  super  was  returned  to  the 
hive.  One  rtaaon  which  actuated  me  being,  that  I  wiahed  the 
Stewarton-octagon  to  become  the  atock-hive.  In  the  spring, 
having  a  weak  stock  which  it  waa  desirable  to  strengthen  with  a 
little  brood,  I  inspected  both  the  super  and  the  lower  stock-hive. 
In  the  foarmer  waa  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  brood,  but 
the  queen  waa  in  the  lower  hive,  and  thmi  breeding  there ;  all 
the  bees  quickly  leaving  ^e  auper  fiir  the  stock-hive.  Ihe  super 
was  then  placed  as  it  was,  under  the  hive  which  required  . 
strengthening ;  but  in  a  day  oaf  two,  aedng  that  the  bees  .weas 
not  numerous  enough  to  cover  all  the  brood,  and  fearing  that  if 
left  so  it  would  be  saorifioed,  it  was  again  placed  on  its  original 
stock.  On  a  further  inspection  aboutr  three  weeks  afterwards, 
the  brood  was  found  to  be  all  hatched  out  and  Tery  few  bees  in 
it.  I,  therefore,  removed  it  altogether,  and  soon  after  placed 
an  empty  Stewarton-super  on  the  same  stock,  whidi  in  dae  time 
was  taken  ofl*  witli  25  lbs.  vireight  of  honey.  In  the  foregoing 
instance  I  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  the  super  had 
become  the  stock -hive,  as  the  combs  were  new  and  well  formed 
with  stored  honey  ;  whereas  those  in  the  atock  were  aome  years 
old,  and  so  far  as  I  could  discover  vrithout  any  heasy.  The 
bees  took  down  gradually  what  honey  was  required  for  their 
consumption,  as  there  waa  not  a  great  deal  left  whos  finally  re- 
moved. I  must  again  state,  that  the  answer  given  to  the  cpMry  ef 
"  A.  W.,"  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  found  to  be  oor»e<*  in  tiie 
majority  of  instancesw  In  cases  where  the  super  should  bo  made 
the  stock-box,  I  should  eondude  that  the  bass  were  led  themto 
by  certain  influences^  saoh  as  considerable  superiority  of  eombs, 
&c.  As  I  did  not  intend  to  have  extended  my  observationa  on 
this  topic  to  so  great  a  length,  I  wiU  defer  to  a  future  ehapter  of 
"  Apiarian  Notes,*'  the  consideration  of  other  matters  which  have 
attracted  my  notice,  and  my  expsrienoe  aa  a  bee-keeper  dioing 
the  past  season,'— 8.  Beyan  Fox,  Ustttr. 


BEES  A5D  THB  AUT  OF  QUEElT-ltfAKlNa. 

Ik  the  August  number  of  "  Gtood  Words  "•  •PPJ«»  •»  article 
under  the  above  title  from  thepen  of  the  Bev.  William  Xicitch, 
B.l).,  Minister  of  Manimafl^  Fifeahire,  and  last  year  appointed 
Principal  of  Queen's  College,  Canada,  in  which  a^new  theory  is 

LQfi4pB»  Oroombridga. 
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propounded  with  regard  to  the  cause  which  operates  in  the  pro- 
duction of  what  are  called  "artificial  qijeens,"  during  which 
process  the  manrellous  effect  is  produced  of  conyerting  a  worker 
egg  or  young  grub  into  a  perfectly  developed  queen. 

Before  entering  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  Dr.  Leitch  has 
hit  upon  the  true  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  we  may  first  advert 
to  two  or  three  instances  in  which  he  is  so  decidedly  at  fault,  as 
to  raise  some  doubts  in  our  mind  as  to  whether  he  has  brought 
his  whole  power  of  observation  to  bear  on  the  subject,  or 
whether  the  paper  may  not  be  regarded  as  an  exposition  of 
views  somewhat  hastily  entertained,  and  which  it  is  not  unlikely 
may  be  either  greatly  modified  or  entirely  discarded  after  more 
mature  investigation. 

Speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  a  queen  bee  first  inserts  her 
head  before  depositing  an  egg  in  a  cell,  our  author  says,  "  she 
never  omits  the  depositing  of  an  egg  if  she  has  previously 
inserted  her  head."  This  assertion  is  so  contrary  to  the  fact 
that,  when  a  hive  gets  pretty  full  of  brood,  honey,  and  pollen,  it 
is  by  no  means  unusual  to  see  a  queen  insert  her  head  in  a  dozen 
cells,  or  even  more,  before  she  finds  one  in  which  to  lay  an  egg. 

There  is,  also,  an  extraordinary  mistake  with  regard  to  the 
average  duration  of  life  in  the  workers,  which  is  stated  to  be 
••only  six  weeks."  It  has  been  pretty  well  ascertamed  that  the 
life  of  a  worker  bee  does  not  much  exceed  six  or  seven  months,  from 
which,  of  course,  something  must  be  deducted  on  account  of 
accidents,  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  an  average ;  but  to  place  it  so 
low  as  six  weeks  is  altogether  preposterous.  This  error  leads, 
also,  to  another,  which  is,  that  whilst  a  queen  bee  lays  eggs  "  at 
the  rate  of  an  egg  per  minute,"  she  does  "  nothing  more  than 
keep  up  the  balance  between  life  and  death."  Most  apiarian 
observers  are  aware  that  whenever  a  queen  bee  lays  eggs  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  1500  a-day  the  population  rapidly  increases,  which 
increase  (if  not  put  a  stop  to  by  swarming),  continues  until  it  is 
checked  by  the  mortality  of  autumn,  and  the  diminution  and 
ultimate  cessation  of  breeding  which  then  takes  place. 

Again,  after  stating  with  perfect  correctness  that  the  queen  bee 
"does  not  put  on  the  airs  of  a  monarch,  for  her  duties  are 
simply  maternal,"  Dr.  Leitch  contradicts  himself  by  speaking  of 
the  workers  as  **  the  servile  ckss"  and  remarks  on  the  marvellous 
power  which  changes  "  a  slave  mto  a  queen." 

Our  author  then  asks,  "What  is  there  in  this  new  cradle  (a 
royal  cell)  to  account  for  the  transformation?  It  cannot  be  the 
size,  for  the  queen,  at  the  time  she  comes  forth  from  her  cell,  is 
hardly  hirger  than  a  worker  bee,  and  the  cell  must  be  accurately 
fitted  to  her  body."  Now  this  is  all  wrong,  and  calculated  only 
to  mislead ;  the  queen  when  she  first  issues  from  her  cradle  is 
really  very  much  larger  than  any  worker  when  it  first  appears  ; 
and  the  cell,  so  far  from  being  accurately  fitted  to  her  body, 
is  so  large  that  if  it  be  shaken  near  the  ear,  prior  to  the  young 
queen's  exclusion,  she  may  be  both  felt  and  heard  to  strike  again^ 
the  sides  of  her  prison.  ^'^ 

We  now  come  to  the  Bev.  Principal's  theory  with  regard  to 
the  production  of  artificial  queens,  which  we  give  in  his  own 
words.  After  noticing  the  power  which  bees  possess  of  increas- 
ing the  temperature  of  any  part  of  their  hive  by  an  accelerated 
respiration.  Dr.  Leitch  sajs :—"  Viewing  this  power  in  con- 
nection with  the  insulation  of  the  queen's  cell,  we  have  a  clue  to 
the  mystery  of  development.  We  soon  see  why  the  bees  should 
be  at  so  much  pains  to  drag  the  royal  larva  out  from  the  midst 
of  Its  companions  and  place  it  in  an  insulated  position,  where  a 
special  temperature  may  be  applied.  Were  the  royal  hirva 
aUowed  to  remain  in  its  original  position,  a  higher  temperature 
could  be  applied  only  to  the  end  of  the  cell,  and  the  end  of  the 
cell  is  so  small  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  apply  .a  differential 
temperature  to  it.  To  meet  this  difficulty  the  queen  is  made  to 
slide  out  of  her  old  position  into  a  new  one,  where  she  can  be 
completely  surrounded  by  the  hatching  bees,  and  have  an  ele- 
vated temperature  applied  to  all  parts  ;  and,  when  you  look  into 
a  hive,  you  see  the  bees  constantly  clustering  all  over  the  insu- 
lated cell.  The  warmth  is  apphed,  not  as  m  a  footpath  to  the 
extremities,  but  to  the  whole  body,  which  is  immersed  in  a 
medium  of  an  elevated  temperature.  The  surmise  that  tempera- 
ture furnished  the  clue  to  the  secret  was  confirmed  by  actually 
testing  it;  small  thermometers  were  inserted  mto  the  hive,  one 
m  contact  with  the  queen's  cell,  and  others  in  different  parts  of 
the  comb,  we  found  that  the  difference  of  temperature  bore  out 
our  hypothesis,  that  a  higher  temperature  was  steadily  applied 
to  the  queen's  cell.    The  inference  is  then  legitunate  that  tem- 

S!!^v.T;k  ^^^  !^**  ^"■*»  "  ^^«  ^^  *^«  <««^.  ''Wch  account 
for  this,  the  greatest  marvel  in  inMct  Hfe.    There  may  be  other 


causes  combining  to  produce  the  result ;  but  that  special  tem- 
perature is  one  essential  element  our  experiments  conclusively 
established." 

As  the  Bev.  Principal  does  not  particularise  any  experiment* 
beyond  thermometrical  observations,  we  may  be  excused  for 
doubting  whether  these  are  quite  so  conclusive  as  he  imagines, 
as  well  as  for  suggesting  that  it  is  just  possible  that  he  may  have 
mistaken  effect  for  cause,  since  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
because  the  process  of  queen-raising  is  generally  attended  with 
an  increase  of  temperature,  the  insulation  of  a  queen's  cell  or 
even  a  special  temperature  is  absolutely  essential  to  its  success. 
In  frame-hives  especially  we  have  often  found  queens  hatched 
out  of  cells  which  were  so  placed  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
the  bees  to  cluster  all  over  them,  whilst  the  general  position  of 
queens'  cells  on  the  edges  of  the  combs,  and,  therefore,  in  the 
coldest  parts  of  the  hive,  is  such  as  of  itself  to  raise  a  doubt  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  new  theory. — A  Dstonbhisb  Bsi- 

KBEPEB. 


BOTTLE-FEEDING  FOE  BEES. 

SEBnra  the  other  day  Messrs.  George  Keighbour  &  Son's  new 
bottle-feeders,  at  their  Glasgow  agents,  reminded  me  of  an  old 
score  I  had  to  settle  up  with  that  "  Main  Pillar  "  ot  your  valued 
bee-comer,  "A  Betonshibe  Bbb-kesfbb,"  in  justice  to  whom, 
as  well  as  this  plan,  it  was  my  intention  to  have  alluded  long 
ago. 

As  there  are  few  apiarians  so  happily  situated,  but  must  have 
recourse  to  feeding  at  some  time,  or  lose  th^  stocks ;  and  as 
nearly  every  one  has  some  particular  scheme  of  his  own,  firom 
the  ready  soup-plate  pf  the  cottager,  with  its  floating  straws,  up 
to  the  polished  rosewood  or  mahogany  octagon,  with  its  glass 
top,  and  numerous  etceteras  of  his  more  aristocratic  brother ;  so 
that  bee-feeders  are  about  as  plentiful  as  bee-keepers. 

With  the  opehing  Number  of  your  new  series,  I  commenced  a 
somewhat  lengthy  account  of  the  "  Bee-hives  and  their  Appur- 
tenances" of  my  own  apiary,  and  naturally  enough  as  feeders 
came  round,  described  in  No.  6  the  modes  I  employed,  men* 
tioning  the  subsidiary  place  "  The  Bottle"  then  held,  being  only 
used  to  supply  a  weak,  or  stimulate  a  stubborn  stock. 

This  plan,  although  known  and  practised  more  or  less  in 
these  northern  regions,  was  new  in  the  south,  till  your  Devon- 
shire correspondent,  meeting  with  it  in  M.  Hermann's  work, 
tried  and  recommended  it  to  your  many  apiarian  readers ;  and, 
consequently,  being  quite  *'  new  fangled  "  with  the  system,  was 
ready  to  take  up  the  cudgels  on  its  behalf^  and  in  the  foIlowin| 
Number  came  down  upon  me  for  styling  it  **  a  slow  process, 
besides  asseverating  as  strenuously  as  any  thirsty  Hibernian, 
that  out  of  the  bottle  came  "  never  a  drop,"  informing  us  at  the 
same  time  that  he  had  supplied  his  favourites  the  previous 
autumn  with  a  couple  of  hundredweight  of  food  through  its 
instrumentality. 

This  high  reoommendation  from  so  trustworthy  an  authority 
caused  me,  my  stocks  at  the  time  being  at  a  low  ebb,  to  test  it 
on  a  larger  scale ;  and  when  I  tried  it  with  populous  stocks, 
found  it  was  not  such  a  slow  process  as  my  previous  experience 
with  weak  ones  led  me  to  believe ;  still  it  is  slower  than  any  of 
the  modes  previously  described — indeed  slowness  is  its  only 
defect,  otherwise  for  cleanliness,  saving  of  excitement,  or  disturb- 
ance to  the  hive,  I  can  most  cordially  throw  in  my  testimony 
with  that  of  your  esteemed  correspondent  that  it  is  decidedly  in 
advance  of  any  other  I  have  yet  tried, 

I  had  ocular  demonstration  of  the  dropping.  Many  a  time 
have  I,  after  withdrawing  the  cork  from  a  famishing  family  in  a 
straw  hive,  watched  the  food  get  on  their  coats  and  combs,  and 
with  their  extended  little  proboscis  lick  it  up.  I  also  recoHeet 
once  getting  an  accumulation  of  food  that  had  dropped  on  the 
board  of  a  defunct  colony  which  perished  during  a  long  frost ; 
still  upon  using  a  finer  net,  doubled,  I  found  beyond  a  single 
drop  or  two,  on  first  reversing  the  bottle,  your  correspondent 
was  perfectly  right  as  to  what  he  said  of  the  exemption  from 
leakage.   • 

To  aid  in  accelerating  the  emptying  of  the  bottle,  I  have  tried 
various  plans,  some  of  which  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers  in- 
terested in  bottle-feeding,  I  will  now  describe. 

There  is  nothing  intrinsically  slow  in  the  system,  the  defidenoy 
being  in  the  small  surface  of  net  exposed  to  the  bees,  and  the 
limited  number  that  can  get  room  to  draw  out  and  remove  ^e 
food  from  the  little  space— sav  three-eighths  between  the 
bars,  by  cutting  with  a  brace  and  bit  an  inch-and-a-quartcr  bole 
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beiweeii  the  two  ceiitfal  hikrt,  aa  timt  the  entire  mouth  of  the 
bottle  oould  bo  introduce f  I  found  it  wtt»  emptied  in  hidf  th^ 
time;  itiU  tlm  hees  batweeu  the  two  p&rt^cular  comba^  ftbo?e 
wHeh  the  bottJo  ^aa  plft{!>0d|  were  onlj  emplojed,  their  neigh- 
boun  of  the  adioinitig  ones,  from  inability  to  renoli  &nd  mt>wl  m 
•ppE'Op'riAting  the  food,  being  ut  the  BBme  time  in  a  at^te  of  in  04^- 
tunip  to  thut  ^erefal  might  bo  etsplojed  at  one  and  the  Bame 
Ltm«  021  a  bAr-iiud'»Hde  hive. 

To  obf  l^to  this  iu  lU  tba  «traw  birea  I  hare  h&d  made  thJe 
seMon,  the  work  was  begua  on  a  oiroalar  aix-inch  ring  of  red 
pine  (fy.  4),  in  the  outer  edge  of  which  a  grove  is  run  for  the 
more  ready  retention  of  the  first  straw  band  out  of  it,  it  is  very 
unlikely  to  start ;  but  it  may  be  further  secured  by  a  small  nail 
or  two  before  the  second  is  added. 
Bound  the  inner  edge  of  central  four- 
inch  ring  i»  left  a  projecting  quarter- inch 
check  at  bottom  to  receiYe  the  bung 
(Jig.  8),  upon  which  it  rests ;  and,  con- 
sequently, fits  flush  above  and  below. 
Through  it  a  circular  li  inch  aperture 
is  drilled,  so  that  a  small  quantity  of 
food  might  be  administered,  ft  is 
stopped  like  those  in  my  frame-hives 
by  an  inch-and-a-quarter  piece  of  half- 
inch  wood  set  in  a  little  bit  of  cotton 
doth  for  its  more  ready  extraction. 
The  main  use  of  this  bung  (fg.  3),  is 
to  prevent  the  bees  fiUing  the  ring  space 
with  comb  during  the  working  season, 
when  the  hive  iii  to  be  fed.  Autumn 
and  sprin^^  it  must  be  withdrawn  alto- 
gether, and  the  block  (Jiff.  2),  with  an 
inch-and-a-quart«r  aperture,  and  the 
check  to  fix  and  steady  it  set  on  it 
is  partially  hollowed  inside,  which  with 
the  ring  sQBce  allows  a  larger  number 
of  bees  to  congregate,  and  ready  access 
to  ascend  and  descend  in  three  spaces 
between  the  combs.  Although  not 
seen  in  sketch,  short  pieces  of  bars 
with  comb  attached,  or  bits  of  Wood- 
bury-bars,  are  fixed  under  the  ring 
from  back  to  front  to  reguhite  the  comb- 
building. 

J^,  1  is  the  clear  conical  so£i-wat«r  bottle  I  feed  with,  on 
which  the  straw-haokle  tits  quite  jauntily. 

For  flat-topped  hives  I  have  the  block  turned  out  of  the  solid 
in  a  piece,  with  a  flve-inch  square  three- 
eightns  of  an  inch  thick,  like  a  stand, 
comer  view  of  which  is  seen  in  sketch 
(^.  5).  This  enables  it  to  be  fitted 
into  a  little  half-inch  frame  fixed  on  the 
hive,  kept  secure  with  a  couple  of  small 
brass  bars;  so  secured  it  is  seen  in 
sketch  No.  6. 

Surely,  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
High  Uolbom  concern  was  asle^ 
when  Messrs.  Neighbour  having  their 
hand  in,  could  not,  in  these  days  of 
cheap  glass  and  art-design,  hit  upon 
something  better  than  a  mere  stumpy 
bottle,  the  principle  being  equally  applicable  to  another  shape. 
Suppose 'we  take  as  a  more  graceful  one — for  instance,  the  Bell, 
and  as  the  good  old  adage  says,  **  That  every  tub  should  stand 
upon  its  own  bottom,"  why  not  every  bee-feeder  ?  This  form 
can-do  it  (Jig.  7),  supersede  the  necessity  for  the  supporting 
block,  and  as  effectively  exclude 
wasps  and  robbers.  Bound  the 
central  one-and-a-quarter-inch  hole 
I  would  have  a  projecting  half- 
inch  rim,  and  in  the  u^per  part  of 
it  a  slight  indenture  or  groove,  in 
which  the  tying  thread  would  rest. 
Then,  charged  and  netted  it  was 
ready  for  insertion  into  the  one- 
and-a-quarter-inch  aperture.  There 
might  also  be  four  little  holes  in  the 
stoiitrim  for  passing  a  cord  through, 
to  secure  when  on,  to  the  board  in  dome-shaped  hives.  As 
bar»hives  are  now  so  much  in  vogue,  why  not  for  them  vary  a  little? 
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ISfft  8,  by  having  a  long  three-eighths  slip,  lame  projetsting  half- 
inch  rim  and  grore^  it  could  be 
illppad  in  betweon  the  bara  ;  and, 
if  we  bee-keepere  could  agree  upon 
a  iiniforEn  breadth  of  bar»,  nnd 
width  between,  then  there  Tuight 
be  two  or  three  of  them  to  feed 
between  them  as  many  combs  at 
one  and  the  same  time. 

In  designing  a  new  bottle-feeder, 
the  block  might  be  made  to  serve  a 
much  more  important  object  than 
that  of  a  support.  Bv  increasing 
the    feeding-mouth  of  No.  7    to 

nearly  the  width  of  the  bottom  of  the  bell,  resting  it  in  a  quarter- 
inch  check  on  its  top,  in  which  the  perforated  zinc  would  be 
previously  placed,  or  by  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  straight 
edge  of  outer  rim,  it  could  be  altogether  open,  the  net  tied  in 
a  groove  in  said  edge.  By  either  of  these  modes  a  considerable 
body  of  bees  would  gain  access  from  the  space  between  the  bars 
to  the  under  side  of  sine,  and  draw  out  the  food  from  the  large 
surface  of  net  quicker  than  by  any  other  plan ;  and,  supposing 
the  block  be  also  of  glass,  a  nice  "  bead"  on  its  outer  edge,  from 
its  thickness—  say,  1^  inch  or  2  inches,  it  would  both  lie  solid, 
and  the  feeding  be  seen,  besides  forming  a  handsome  appendage 
to  the  bell. 

An  old  bee*keeper  to  whom  I  reoonmiended  the  system  of  feed- 
ing, thought  he  saw  he  could  improve  on  my.  design,  by  having 
the  upper  portion  to  come  off  as  a  lid,  forgetting  all  the  while 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  did  not  discover  his  mistake  till 
charging  it  for  the  first  time,  saw  the  food  run  in  a  stream  from 
the  entrance  of  his  hive.  By  using  linen  instead  of  net  he  tells 
me  he  now  uses  it. 

I  find  the  bees,  generally,  should  the  bottle  be  left  on  any 
time,  after  it  is  emptied,  for  the  sake  of  the  saccharine  matter 
with  which  the  net  is  saturated,  eat  it  through.  The  zinc  pre- 
vents this,  although  it  protracts  the  removal  of  the  food :  still,  I 
find  the  bottle  (No.  1 )  can  be  emptied  by  a  fair  stock  twice  in 
twenty-four  hours,  equal  to  2  lbs.  weight  of  food  converted  out 
of  21  ozs.  sugar. 

From  the  above  voluminous  bints  I  hope  to  see  produced  a 
really  superior  feeder  on  the  bottle  principle ;  and  should  the 
parties  get "  honourable  mention  "  at  the  coming  Exhibition  of 
1862,  expect  as  compensation  for  the  piracy,  they  will  send  half- 
a-dozen  north  as  a  pattern  to — A  Bektbewshibx  Bee-keepbb. 

[We  believe  that  Messrs.  Neighbours'  simple  feeding-bottle  and 
block  can  readily  be  made  to  fulfil  every  purpose  that  would  be 
answered  by  the  apparatus  which  has  been  so  ably  sketched  by 
our  correspondent,  and  are  far  from  blaming  them  for  confining 
their  attention  to  a  bee-feeder,  which  should  be  at  once  effec- 
tual and  inexpensive.  All  intricate  forms  being  difficult  to  manu- 
facture, would  be  costly  in  production,  difficult  to  keep  dean, 
and  troublesome  in  use. 

"A  Bbntbswshibb  Beb-kseper'*  we  think  is  still  some- 
what at  &ult  with  regard  to  the  assumed  "slowness"  of  bottle- 
feeding.  We  have,  this  season,  administered  to  our  bees  above 
6  cwt.  of  liquid  food  entirely  by  means  of  the  bottle,  and  we  can 
confidently  state  that  it  is  anything  but  a  *'  slow  "  process.  A 
strong  stock  will  readily  appropriate  6  lbs.  per  diem  from  one  of 
Messrs.  Neighbours*  feeding-bottles,  and  through  perforated 
zinc.  We  believe  this  to  be  quite  as  rapid  a  rate  as  is  consistent 
with  economy  and  the  well-doing  of  bees.  These  results  are  in 
part  attributable  to  our  feeding  through  a  two-ineh  aperture,  in 
what  our*correspondent  did  not  approve  of.  His  slow  rate  of 
progress  is  doubtless  owing  to  what  we  consider  an  inconvenient 
arrangement  of  slides. 

By  simply  inserting  a  piece  of  half-inch  wood  with  a  four-inch 
circular  aperture  between  the  top  of  a  bar-and-slide  hive,  and 
the  block  of  the  feeding-bottle,  three  slides  may  be  partially 
withdrawn,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  contents  of  the  botile 
wfll  be  proportionately  accelerated  with  dome-shaped  straw 
hives.  All  that  is  necessary  is  a  two-inch  central  aperture  and 
the  exercise  of  some  little  ingenuity  in  affording  a  steady  support 
to  the  feeding-bottle  and  block. 

The  meehes  of  the  net  we  use  for  feeding  are  about  one-six- 
teenth of  an  inch  in  diameter  j  and,  if  "  A  Renfrewshire  Bec- 
keepeb"  will  fill  his  soda-water  bottle  with  pure  water,  tie  it 
down  with  only  a  single  thickness  of  net  of  this  description, 
and  then  invert  it,  he  will  at  once,  we  think,  discard  the  notion 
of  bee-food  dropping  from  the  bottle  after  the  fir^t  rush  consc- 
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qnent  ^rtt  tfxtning  ft  ever  htm  exAtSidei,  This  imj  hti  allowed  ia 
nil  into  the  hiye,  or  into  a  jug  held  to  reoeiTe  it ;  atid,  tn  either 
case,  will  produce  no  ill  consequenoee.} 


THE  CANAEY  AND  THE  BBITI8H  ^FIKOHES 

(CofUinuedfi'om  page  168.) 

THE    BREE1>IKG-0AGE. 

Thb  cage  in  which  Canaries  or  their  mules  are  bred  should 
be  much  larger  than  those  for  single  birds.  Common  breeding- 
cages  made  of  thin  deal,  the  top,  oack,  and  ends  being  boarded, 
and  the  fronts  onlj  of  wire,  are  sold  very  cheap  at  the  London 
cage  makers ;  a  tolerable  one  costing  about  3&  Qd,  These  cages 
are  fitted  up  with  the  general  conveniences ;  but  are,  I  thiok, 
too  small  for  any  but  the  smaller  varieties  of  birds. 

A  good  size  I  consider  to  be  about  3  Ceet  long  by  2  feet  hi^h, 
and  18  inches  deep  fk-om  back  to  front,  close -boarded  at  the 
top,  bottom,  back,  and  ends.  The  whole  ot  the  ^oor  should 
have  a  slide  or  false  bottom  to  draw  out  in  order  to  clean  the 
cage,  and  contain  sand,  so  necessary  to  absorb  the  moisture  from 
the  dung,  and  keep  the  cage  clean  and  drj  :  as  also  for  the  birds 
to  pick  out  the  smaller  particles  of  grit  ^hich  they  eat  to  assist 
digestion  by  grinding  the  hard  food  in  their  gizzard. 

The  roof  of  the  cage  I  prefer  highest  in  the  middle,  and 
slanting  to  both  sides,  which  will  throw  off  the  rain  if  left  out  in 
a  hasty  shower ;  and  it  is  always  beneficial  to  Iiaiig  the  birds  in 
the  open  air  when  the  weather  ^lermits.  The  middle  of  the  roof 
being  the  highest,  allows  the  bird  to  stand  erect  on  the  upper 
perch,  which  perch  at  the  same  time  is  rather  higher  than  tlie 
nest-boxes  ;  and  this  is  of  much  importance,  as  the  birds  natur- 
ally select  the  highest  part  for  roosting.  It  will  often  prevent 
their  sleeping  on  the  edges  of  the  nest,  which  habit  causes  the 
accumulation  of  dirt,  and  often  of  insect  vermin,  when  it  should 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  It  is  best  to  provide  two  nest-boxes 
for  each  pair  of  birds,  and  these  may  be  square  boxes  placed  on 
a  shelf,  as  seen  in  the  accompanying  sketch  ;  or  they  may  be 
suspended  at  the  back  of  the  cage,  in  which  latter  position  it  is 
advisable  to  make  the  boxes  rather  deeper  than  ordinary  ;  and 
a  roof  or  cover  like  the  roof  of  a  Swiss  cottage  makes  them  more 
secluded.  The  seed-drawt-r  is  placed  under  the  breeding-shelf, 
or,  still  better,  to  keep  the  seed  free  from  dirt  in  a  trough  outside 
at  the  end  of  the  cage,  so  arranged  that  the  bird  can  easily  reach 
it,  but  not  walk  over  tbe  trough  so  as  to  dirt  in  it.  A  partition 
to  divide  off  a  part  of  the  breeding-cage  is  very  useful  on  many 
occasions — for  instance,  it  often  happens,  especially  in  mule 
breeding,  the  cock  becomes  mischievous  and  will  eat  the  eggs,  or 
peck  the  young  ones,  in  which  ease  he  may  be  put  into  the  par- 
tition ;  and  it  is  better  that  he  should  be  opposite  to  the  nest 
that  he  may  see  the  hen,  than  under  it,  as  is  frequently  the  case. 
This  partition  may  be  made  to  draw  out,  so  that  when  not  in 
use  the  birds  may  enjoy  the  whole  of  the  cage ;  it  is  also  used 
to  place  the  young  birds  in  when  they  have  left  the  nest,  the 
old  ones  still  feeding  them  through  the  bars ;  for,  as  the  hen 
sometimes  lays  again  before  they  can  thoroughly  feed  themselves, 
they  are  apt  to  crowd  into  the  nest  and  spoil  the  new  eggs,  or 
the  hen  will  often  pull  out  tlieir  feathers  to  line  her  nest  with, 
which  much  disfigures  them.  Tin  pans  are  placed  in  both  com- 
partments of  the  breeding- cage,  in  which  the  bread,  egg,  and 
mawseed  are  put  for  the  old  birds  to  feed  their  young  ones  on, 
as  also  for  the  young  ones  to  begin  to  £eed  themselves  on  before 
they  learn  to  crack  Uie  hard  shells  of  the  common  canary  seed. 
Water  is  given  in  the  common  glasses  or  "  bird-boxes,**  and  the 
birds  put  their  heads  through  a  hole  to  reach  it.  A  better  form 
of  glass  or  "  fountain  "  is  the  high  sugar-loaf  kind  of  bottle,  with 
a  foot  or  lip  which  enters  the  cage,  and  from  a  small  opening  in 
which  the  birds  can  drink.  The  door  being  in  front  the  bath  is 
easily  suspended  aver  the  open  doorway  j  and  frequent  bathing 
is  much  enjoyed  by  the  birds,  and  conduces  much  to  their  health. 
Green  food  u»ay  be  strewed  on  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  and 
this  should  be  fresh ;  a  bunch  of  seedy  groundsel,  &c.,  may  be 
put  in  a  gallipot,  with  a  little  water  to  keep  it  fresh,  and  stand 
on  the  floor  of  the  cage ;  a  lump  of  mortar  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  salt  should  be  placed  in  one  corner  of  the  cage  for 
the  birds  to  peck  ;  or,  some  use  a  bone  of  the  cuttlefish  instead. 
The  materials  for  nest-building  are  usually  placed  in  a  small 
net  and  suspended  in  the  cage  ;  or,  hotter  perhaps  a  small  rack 
out^id  the  cage,  so  that  the  birds  can  draw  the  pieces  throjifjh 
the  bars, complete  the  fittings  of  the  breeding-cage. — B.  P.Beent. 


OUB  liBTTBB  BOX. 

BoRKiiMS  IK  CoMPiKSo  Spaob  {A  Farmer's  Wif^*  — Tonr  ioom 
12  fef't  by  6  feet,  wUl  do  very  well  for  roostiiig  and  Uyinv  in.  bat  thmj 
muat  have  a  run.  Can  tou  aot  enclose  a  space  with  gaiYanlrad  vire  for 
them  comnranicating  with  the  room  ?  The  larger  the  spa  ce  the  better.  Or 
caBuot  yoQ  hare  oU  tke  other  fowls  confined  for  half  the  day,  and  dnring 
tiut  time  let  the  Dorkings  have  the  fall  henedH  •f  the  termyard !  Let  the 
seven  hens  be  with  the  cock  from  Lady  Vernon's  strain,  |uid  pat  the  other 
cock  with  Dorking  hens  from  some  other  yard.  Feed  on  a  stiff  ma&li  <^ 
ground  oats  ar  groand  barley,  twice  daily,  and  let  them  hare  plenty  of 
grean  food.  Have  at  leart  2  inehaa  of  aand  and  limy  mhhliill  on  the  flMr. 
Bay  our  **  Poultry  Book  for  the  Many,'*  yoa  can  have  it  tree  bv  po«t  for 
seven  penny  stamps.  Ton  will  find  plenty  of  needful  information  in  it. 
Write  again  if  you  need  woe  advfce.  ^ 

Fbatsbbs  ov  Blaok  Quva  Cock  {F.  B,  C).~A  black  Game  cock  dioald 
have  no  maroon  nor  any  ather  mixSare  mt  colaot  in  his  feathers.  He  wonld 
be  disqaolifled  by  it. 

Yalux  or  Fkatbbbs  (A  P(mltr%'ice»per).'-'We  cannot  tell  ynn  the  exael 
value  of  the  poultry  feathers,  as  they  vary  In  value.  Good  fowls'  feathers 
average  about  id. ;  Docks*  and  Qeese'  about  la.  per  lb.  The  feathers  of 
very  young  birds  are  worth  ess.  Cook's  tail  feathers  are  very  valuable  if 
they  are  quite  bla<  k  and  very  flossy.  We  need  hardly  tell  you  the  Duck's 
feathera  mu«t;  be  kept  quite  separate  from  any  others. 

CocniN-CHiKA  Pullets'  Legs  (/({«m).— Clean-legged  Cochin  pnlletaare 
worthless  tor  everything  except  to  lay  eggs,  Tliey  most  be  rejecred  as 
untrue. 

Cavabt  A!n>  BiTLLFiircH  Mdlk  {A  WoreetlT  Amatettr).'—yLT.  Bechstein 
has  pat  the  possibility  beyond  doubt  by  statin^:  the  fact  of  a  cock  Bullfinch 
having  bred  with  a  hen  Canary ;  but  I  believe  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them 
to  pair,  conseqtiently  such  Mules  are  very  rare.  If  you  int^itt  to  try  a  cock 
Canary  with  a  hen  Bulltincb,  you  should  have  other  Canaries  to  tak?  tha 
eggs,  as  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  induce  the  wild  species  to  sit  in  confine- 
ment.—B.  P.  B&EKT. 

Malt  Di'ST.— it.  E.  W.  resides  at  Kenolngton,  and  wishes  to  know  the 
place  nearest  his  residence  where  he  can  obtain  malt  du^  or  combs. 

Rabbtts  for  Market  (O.  J.  JT.),— None  are  superior  to  a  large  breed  cf 
the  oommon  Grey. 

QoAT  MAVAOBMEitT  {A>  Z.).— In  No.  5,  of  our  new  series,  at  pp.  90  and 
92,  you  will  find  all  that  we  know  upon  the  suhJect.  We  shall  be  obliged  by 
any  of  onr  readers  stating  the  results  of  their  experience  in  Goat-keeptng, 
feeding,  &c. 

An  Oversight  [A  Xorth  Lancashire  Bee-keeper). — The  communlcatieo 
to  which  you  refer  reached  us  nearly  a  month  before  it  appear«^d.  and  the 
oorrec'ions  subsequently  requested  by  its  author,  which  included  the 
omission  of  the  passi^je  to  which  you  object,  were  forgotten  by  us,  owing  to 
the  delay  in  printing. 

Bab  akd  Slide-hives  (TT.  J^o^n*on).— The  upper  portion  of  all  ray  flat- 
topped  hives  are  covered-in  entirely  with  bars  and  slides,  thereby  icnder- 
ing  superfluous  the  thick  crown-board,  seen  raised  in  sketch,  Na  8, 
new  series.  The  11  inch  bars  ar«  hitlf-inch  thick,  and  cut  into  similar 
len^hs  with  the  outside  dimensions  of  hives  from  front  to  back,  ai-e  titted 
into  them,  by  a  partition  being  cut  ftom  the  underside  end  of  the  bnr  equal  to 
the  thickness  ol  the  wood  compnslng  tiie  ftHJOt  and  back,  and  us  far  up  a«i  ihs 
lower  side  of  the  grooves  with  which  the  bars  are  furnished :  therefore, 
enabling  the  slide  to  work  fluah  thereon,  as  well  as  being  flush  with  ihf  top 
of  the  bars.  The  slides  working  in  the  bars  keeping  them  thrct^cighths  of 
an  inch  apart.  The  end  window  In  the  sfldd  sketch  is  objectioiYable,  ehowing 
only  one  sifle  of  the  end-seakd  boaeyeomb,  prefemble  behind;  «lf<v  the 
hive  being  minns  of  an  entrance  cut  in  front.  Should  the  above  dencrii'tion 
not  prove  sufflciently  plain  to  your  correspondent  his  better  plan  (di'i  he  not 
wish  to  order  a  full  set  of  Stewarten^hives},  would  be  to  write  Co  Mr.  ^m. 
Eaglpsham,  Stewarton,  for  a  honey-box  or  two.  I'hest'  woi*ld  s^^rve  as 
handsome  and  useful  supers  for  his  other  flat-topped  hives^  anJ  at  the  saaie 
time  show  him  exactly  how  the  bars  and  slides  are  fitted.  The  bars  in  these 
^re,  however,  1^  inch  broad  for  tlie  facility  of  getting  np  massite  hoasy- 
combs.— A  Renfrewshirk  Beb-kbbpbb. 

QnANTiTY  or  Food  IfKQuiREo— Dorkino  Pullets  LATrKO  {Am  OH 
Subscriber). —  It  is  quite  Impossible  to  state  any  quantity  of  food  as  saflScieot 
for  a  number  of  fowls,  because  they  eat  much  more  till  they  »ri  ive  at  a  cer- 
tain state  of  condition  than  they  do  afterwards.  The  sum  we  Itave  naioed 
allows  for  no  waste,  and  in  most  places  as  much  Is  wasted  as  ii»  eaten.  If 
they  are  fed  by  hand,  and  only  so  long  as  ttiey  run  af^er,  and,  therefurt 
really  want  food,  they  will  not  eat  more  than  two-pennyworih  of  outuieal 
per  week.    Dorking  pullets  hatched  in  April  should  lay  in  December. 

Cochins  akd  other  Fowls  (Cocftm).— Cochins  are  good  Bitterv,  bnttlwy 
are  not  eood  mothers  ;  they  leave  their  young  too  «oon,  as  tthey  want  to  iaf 
again  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks.  If  vou  were  to  buy  some  comrooo  hens  fk 
sitting,  you  have  no  certainty  they  would  be  broody  at  the  time  >ou  wnnt. 
There  is  more  dependance  on  Cochins  for  early  sitters  than  any  other  breed. 
Yon  should  not  have  less  thui  two  cocka  for  twelve  hena.  Brahifasaad 
CochiuH  are  the  best  winter  layers.  Dorkings  sf e  the  best  (able  fovK  and 
the  most  saleable. 


LONDON  MAEKETS.— Decbmbeb  2. 
POULTKT. 

There  Is  a  great  supply  of  evervthing  at  market,  and  no  trade.  Game 
is  a  perfect  glut,  and  can  hardly  be  sold  at  any  price  if  we  except  I'xrt- 
ridges,  which  are  beoonung  scarce,  as  they  always  are  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

Each— ».  d. 

Turkeys «    0  to  fl 

Large  Fowls 4    0   «,     ^ 

Smaller  Fowls  2    6  ,,    9 


Chickens 1 

Ducks S 

Geese    .... 
Pheasants 


Each— «.  4.  s.  d. 

Grouse    2  0  to  2  3 

Partridges 1  «  „  1  9 

Pigeons 0  8  „  0  9 

Hares 1  "6  „  3  0 

Rabbits  1  4  „  1  I 

Wild    M.. 0  3  M  «  * 
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weeirLY  e/n^BNOAfi. 


H'ntli 


Week. 


DBC.  lo-iff-iaeif 


Tir 

F 

8' 

8lnt 

M 


SkMA. 
Vcrb<mir. 
Fa6h»iic 
Forced  Roees. 
Forced'  Hyaclntni' 

Foitsed  Persian  Baa^^ 


WBATBBA  KSA&  LONDOIC  IN   18^. 


Barometer.      Thennoto.    Win*:  i  ^J^. 


2§.'47t>-2SfMl8' 
M.5M'^29.504- 
8».9S0:-»S^049, 
30.063-30.030 
30.21S-8ft.]6« 
30.'M*J-80.I54 
30:685~S9.74« 


Aez,  dtig. 

5^-27 

'    '^. 

45t-83 

N. 

4*-80 
44-82 
41-26 

/. 

41 -2U 

N.E. 

43 -W 

N.W. 

.01 


.02 
M 


RlMS. 


ra.  b. 
5r«fT 
6»      7 

Sir    7 

TUX. 

1'   r 

S      8 

8^    fr 


Son 

Sets. 


m.  h. 
49af  8 

4»  8 

4d  3 

49  3 

40'  3 

49  3 

40  8 


Moon 

Cioelr 

RUea 

M«Jon*8 

bpfore 

and  SeU 

Age. 

Sun. 

m.     h. 

m.    8. 

47m;n 

8 

6    52 

66      1 

0- 

6    24 

4      3 

m 

6    56 

ir    4 

11 

5    28 

18      Sr 

i» 

4    59 

22      6 

13 

4    31 

20      7 

14 

4      1 

Day  of  I 
Year. 


844 
345 
316 
347 
34a 
349- 
350 


MsTKoaoLooT  ov  T»B  W«M.— At  Ckiswick,  ffpm  .  obseirationi  daring  the  la«t  thirty-f6pr  years,  the  ati^lige  highest  and  lowfVt 
ttopeAtui^  of  the**  days  arrf  48.r»  ahd^.C*  rfesiefetfVety.  Ttfe  fh^jitest  heat;  61*,  occmtetf-  at  ftr  I9fk  lnn84»;  «ii*  the  lowM  o»M,  11«»,  • 
on  the  18th  in  1 846.     Dttrinr  tbfri>«H(kr  14^ di£y ^NrtfrtfUne,  «&d  ^on*91  raili  ftih 


18^  THIS  PO^^IBLfiS^ 

jfSi  village  a-  few  years  ago 
wa»  famociB  for  the  display 
o^  flowers  ia-  tke  windows 
of  tbfc  poo^.      8«k  dowers-  iMwre  new 
akiMMt'  dimiptiea^ped;.'     D  was  informed; 
no<r  long-  ^ee^  thtt^  the-  rettoti  wiiy  they 
afrenofrno^sewi  i8*bfecarttte'<»rtate  lftdie» 
of  Middle^  ag^,  iHtettding  to'  be'  philaft- 
thropists,  had-  diBCOtintetiktK^d  tne  ctl§- 
t(Jtii  r    B  tihl^  a  sbrt  of  inci^sing  good- 
ness that  prepares' £br' the  poor?    I  trufift  not;  for 
I  kno^  the  aU-hoose  ireqaenting.does  not  decrease 
-     here."  ,  i  . 

That  is  an  extract  from  ^  letter  which  we  have  received 
Mb  of  Oxfordshire ;  and  did  we  pot  know  the  character 
of  oar  o(Mrrespottdent,  we  riioald  reply  to  our  oWu^  qoery 
— ^No!  it  is-f^tpos^iUe^' 

We  hare  the  greaMSt  rebpeei^lbr,  andheai^ly  anprovd 
6ti  district  visitors^  who  a&  thaw  rainisterinpp  wisely— 
ttojr  ttre  then  agetttS'of  oomfor^and  improveme&t;  btkt 
ther  strangely  mistake'  l^e  pa^  they  ought  td  tread; 
and  become  ^^-drkert  of  etU  ttJ*  th»  \tb^  mftn*  if  tfhey 
teach  him  and  his  helpmate  that  to  priictftfl^' gar^fling 
and^  to  adoi^n  their  home  With  EoW&rtt  iff  Ttt)t  c6tiduHve 
rather  than  opposed  to  thid  perfbi'tttencc  6f  highfei^dtitles. 

There  have  been,  and  tnefe  are,  S^ni'e  minds  which 
ooMidelr  austerities  and  self-deniiEilB  or  the  most  innocdilt 
mratifioations  are  modetf  of  worship  pleasing  to  Crop. 
Thus,  we  heard  a  lady,  not  now  upon  our  list  of  friends, 
omm6  Biiyv  '^  I  never  pavtaka  of  anything  I  am  fond  of.'' 

J^oWfBd  far  frofls  conMideving  such  sentiments  pleasing 
#9  <mir  Omidr,'  we  ^  wdl  .assured  that  they  are  a 
wielnM^  nfisapprelieiiding  of  His*  littributes'  and  of  the 
jmi^ose^'  fis^  which'  He  cfeeitfled*  man.-  His  Makter  in- 
tended hitil to  be  happy  in^f^iifrWorid^—eVery  contnvanee 
throtlghbut  creation  nas  for  its  object^  something  bene- 
ficent. Whatever  of  pain  and  sorrow  mar  the  enjoyment 
of  life  are  the  results  of  man's  own  evil  doings  —his  abuse 
of  thtf'ti&ft^  of  tiler  wo^  ntftbiy  legitiuate  uscp  of  them. 
Among  tncAe  abuses  none  is  so  alUprevalent  as  drunk- 
enness. It  is  the  curse  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
British  isiands  r  and  few  are  their,  felons  who  would' not 
•ubsertbe  to  the  dying  murderer's  confessiop— "  Had  I 
keM  from  the  driak  I  bad  not  died  thik  4s&th." 

To  kcwp-a  man-fr^^m  the  beer^house,  thejfrW  step  is  to 
Alike  hm^hooie  oodifortableaMl!  smiling-;  and  it  glt^ddens 
tts  t<y  be  aWe  to  say,  liiat  every  rear  in  all  our  Islands 
we  sec  Bfn  inerease  of  tliose  "  fragmenta'  of  Paradise, 
though  dimilied."  fo  stteh;  and  we  speak  with  authority, 
dwell  the  most  sober,  industrious,  able,  and  go<Hylabo«r* 
ers  of  onr  land. 

We  know  many,  very  iharty,  subh  cdttage^;  scftitou^ 
lously  cleah  within,  with  a  tidily  kept,  well-stocked  gardfeii 
around,  avA  a  roW  of  Geraniums  and'  Fuchsias'  on  their 
window-siris.  They  ate  ,ootta|(es  of  whidh  the  mkn  is 
jurood— deservedly  proud*  He  does  not  feel  degraded 
No.  37.— Vol.  II.,  New  Ssbos. 


by  being  tlie  tehan^j  lie  feels  that' he  is  a  happier  ni^n 
by  being  there  rather  tha'^  w  t^®  tap-room ;  and  that 
fbeling  of  happiness  is  tUe  8iepping>-stone  to  the  higher 
seutiment  of  gratitude* 

li?  is-of  no^  avail*  to  say,  as  we'harve  heard  saidi  "  He 
ougfair  to  ftse^  thatr  gratitude  Without  these  adjancts;  He 
ouglit'to'reiid  tt^aets  and' Im  Bible  id  the  hours- he  de^tes* 
to  h4fl  gjBUfchhilngr*  It  itf  of  no  nvail  to  say  this^  irot 
merely  becaUfte  riian  will  not/  g^ve  up'  aH  hir  leisure  to 
thoife  boolft,  but  bedattseit  would  be  oontraty  to  hirduty 
to  do  so. 

It  is  ^  mkn's'duty  to  employ  some  part*  of  his  leistire 
so  that  he  mi(y  add'  to  the  comforts  of  his  femily,  and  yet 
so  recreate  himjelf  that  he  may  be  more  fitted  for  his 
daily  labour.  Now,  gardening  effects  both  these  ptiir- 
poses— to  the  labourer  it  is  an  amusement,  and  it  adds  to 
the  provisions  for  feeding  his  family. 

A  wise  endowment  of  man's  nature  is  a-  tendency  to 
congruity.  He  is  dissatisfied  with  viblent  contrasts. 
Thuv;  the  ti<fy  ganden-  is  always  associated  with  a  tidy 
hottate  ahd^tidy  dothirigi.  We  never  knew  an  instance  to 
the  contrary.  Cleanliness,  sscys  the  proverb,  is  akin  to 
godHnesr;  lind'  the  distriet  visitsvs*  minieteriiir  is^  uMHe 
effective,  iff  an  easier  twk,  with- the  cleanly  garden-loving 
cot^ger  than  with  the'  tenant  of  a*  dirty  oc^tage  and'the 
husbknd'  of  a  slatternly  Tfiffe. 

Whetl*  we  took  up  otit*  pen  we  had  ilo  ihtentibit  of 
Writing  such  a  long  homily ;  but^  we  hfrtrfe  the  subject 
upon  our  heart,  and  then  out  of  itsabundaiice  thoughts 
will-  ffow  copiously.  It  rejoices  us  t6  know  that  thb 
experience  of  a  va^^  majority  of  the  parochial  clfei'gy 
ooinoidea  with  our  own — gardeniag  makes  a  man  a  lover 
of  home,  and  a  lover  of  home  is  rarely  an  ungodly  moui 

Bven'  whilst  we  are  writing>  these  words  we  have  re- 
ceived this  testimony — "  Our  parish  it  not  what  it  used 
to  be.  The  horticultural'  show  and  the  clothing  chib 
have  wrought  a  vast  alteration  in  the  appearance  of 
ofir  iJeople  atid  lAielr  dwellinge.  Their  habits,  too;  are 
changed.  There*  is*  no  Sttoduy-cricketinj*,  and  in  five 
years  thc'iiutaibei'  of  eoiiimunican*s'hu§  dfoubled.'' 


PEBSBBVIN<3'  KJB. 


I  iiAVX  BNfeen  the  descriptioil  of  aCn  ice-house  of  Mr.  Blunrleirs 
It  is  one  of  the  very  best-constracted'  of  all  thoife  (dd^fkshiotiSd 
ice-houses  fdr  keepilig  ice  on  the  "  p^econCeiTed^notioto  **  of 
the  last  two  or"  three  getiertitibnfe*';  btir  if  all  the  scientific  men 
of  Europe,  einoe  HumMdf  was  thirty  yetfrs  of  age,  had  put  their 
heads  together  to  devise  a  plail  fbr  Wastiyig^  ice,  th«y  could  ijiot, 
possibly,  liave  hit  Upon  a  better  plan  fbr  doitig  it  than  these 
preconceived-notion  ice-houses,  and  there  is'  not  one  of  them  in 
the  three  kingdoms  that  I  \i^ould  take  as  a  gifV,  if  I  -^ete  going 
to  keep"  ide  for  myself. 

My  early  pursuits  led  me  into  the  litb6ratory  of  UlatUre, 
where  ice  is  kept  to  perfection,  ahd  I  can  give  the  natural 
history  of  keeping  ice;  and  of  wlistitig  it,  both  at  sea  and  on  land 
in  all  parts  of  the  f/ofld.  I  made  the  subject  a  hobby  during 
the  last  forty  years,  biit  niy  netiotts' were  n^e  on  if  before  the 
b^(inning,or  that  j^Hbdl 

^V  689. —Vol.  :?tXTi.,  Old  SFAiih' 
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JOURNAL  OP  HOETIOULTUBB  JlJSTD  COTTAaB  GABDBNBB.       [  Deoember  10, 1861. 


When  I  saw  the  first  ice-house  and  began,  in  the  civilised 
world,  to  talk  about  keeping  ice,  all  my  '*  preconceived  notions  " 
on  the  subject  were  turned  upside  down,  and  I  was  amased  to 
learn  that  all  around  me  were  perfeotlj  daft  on  what  seemed  to 
me  so  plain  a  subject.  I  told  the  tale  of  the  secret  of  keeping 
ice  on  a  plan  that  was  based  on  the  law  of  Nature,  as  is  weU 
known  to  the  early  readers  of  this  Journal.  The  Americans 
took  advantage  of  that  plan,  and  thej  succeeded  with  it  to  per- 
fection ;  or  u  they  tUd  net^.Tlr  Tiindtay  is  in  for  it,  for  he 
even  told  his  readers,  not  long  since,  the  invention  was  all  their 
own. 

Now,  I  write  this  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  preconceived 
notions  about  ice  and  icing,  just  as  I  would  break  up  iced  things 
themselves  in  the  still-room  after  breakfast,  in  order  to  begin  a 
new  start.  And  we  start  at  once  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  take  it 
for  granted  there  is  a  burning  sun  and  a  stiff  land  breeze  there, 
and  a  huge  iceberg  still  as  big  as  when  it  rounded  Cape  Breton. 
Now,  what  are  your  own  notions  about  the  effects  of  the  sun 
and  breeze  on  a  huge  iceberg— say  as  big  as  the  Crystal  Palace, 
in  those  waters,  supposing  the  thing  to  be  possible  as  I  put  it  ? 
Shall  I  guess  ?  Would  it  not  be  melting  down  and  drippmg  like 
a  tub  of  butter  before  tha  kitchen  fire  P  Of  course  it  would,  if 
we  had  no  better  experience  than  preoonceiyed  notions  that  it 
could  not  be  any  such  thine,  or  anything  like  it.  Now,  I  never 
saw  an  iceberg  nor  the  gulf;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  no  one  erer  saw  an  iceberg  dripping  anywhere,  with  a 
strong  sun  and  a  strong  wind  playing  against  it  at  the  same 
time.  Such  a  thing  could  not  happen  unaer  the  present  condition 
of  things,  even  supposing  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  give  100°  of 
heat,  and  the  air  80°  to  90°  at  the  same  time.  The  effect  must 
necessarily  be,  on  such  a  huge  mass  of  ice  as  'I  have  supposed, 
to  have  the  whole  of  its  surface  quite  as  dry  as  the  surface  of  the 
glass  on  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the  hottest  day  in  summer,  save 
and  except  a  certain  space  all  round  the  lower  portion  of  the 
sides  next  aboye  the  water  line. 

Here,  then,  is  plenty  of  elbow  room  for  the  incredulous  and 
for  preconceived  notions.  If  the  heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  assisted 
by  a  strong  land  breeze  at  80°,  cannot  melt  ice  when  packed  in 
vast  quantities,  how  can  you  prove  that  a  current  of  air  at  65°, 
without  the  help  of  the  sun  at  all,  has  any  power  to  melt  ice  on 
a  small  scale  in  the  common  ice-house?  I  say  it  never  could 
have  had  such  power  under  the  circumstances  in  any  portion  of 
the  globe,  whether  you  can  believe  or  not. 

To  ventilate  an  ice-house  when  the  air  is  at  the  freezing-point, 
as  Mr.  Blundell  suggests,  is  of  little  or  no  use  whatever  in 
sayiUff  the  ice,  for  then  the  air  round  the  ice  not  to  be  in  motion 
would  be  better,  it  would  much  sooner  get  intensely  cold.  You 
never  want  a  current  of  air  till  the  ice  begins  to  melt :  the  current 
will  not  keep  the  ice  from  melting  in  July,  and  there  is  nothing 
under  the  sun  that  will.  But  a  current  of  air  will  keep  the 
melting  at  a  minimum  of  waste ;  and  a  column,  or  volume  rather, 
of  confined  air  round  a  heap  of  ice,  is  much  more  wasteful  to  it 
than  if  the  sun  was  let  m  upon  it  at  a  temperature  of  96°.  More 
room  for  doubts,  fears,  and  scepticism. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  in  this  matter  how  difficult 
it  is  to  get  rid  of  preconceived  notions.  Thousands  will  not 
believe  one  word  of  the  natural  history  of  the  iceberg — it  goes 
against  the  grain  altogether.  But  I  shall  give  the  question 
another  turn  where  we  can  have  witnesses  by  the  thousand  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  my  statement.  Every  reader  may 
have  his  witnesses,  and  I  shall  call  none,  but  shall  bide  by  what 
they  say. 

We  lake  a  tour  of  the  Alps  at  the  end  of  August,  keep  to  the 
Italian  side  of  the  mountains  full  facing  the  sim,  keep  to  the 
middle  height  of  the  mountains  at  the  same  time  for  safety — 
that  is,  to  be  safe  from  an  opposition  law  wliich  is  in  force 
higher  up  the  ascent.  The  law  of  perennial  congealation  affects 
the  opposite  law  much  lower  down  tnan  the  "  snow  line."  Well, 
we  come  upon  a  huge  mass  of  snow  which  was  drifted  into  a  great 
liollow.  The  sun  is  96°,  and  the  air  in  a  strong  breeze  not 
quite  so  warm,  if  we  could  make  out  the  difference  between  the 
two.  Here,  then,  are  exactly  the  same  conditions  under  which 
we  left  the  iceberg  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  barring  the  one  I 
mentioned  next  to  the  water  line.  If  the  iceberg  was  melting 
like  butter,  how  much  water  could  one  gather  in  such  a  day 
from  the  face  or  surface  of  one  acre  of  that  huge  mass  of  snow  p 
Call  travellers— but  they,  too,  tell  incredible  things.  Then  call 
the  Swiss  mountainers — there  are  plenty  of  them  in  London, 
and  they  ought  to  be  the  best  ice-keepers  of  any.  Now,  there  is 
not  a  man  in  Switzerland,  or  out  of  it,  who  ever  saw  the  surface 


of  a  vast  mass  of  snow  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  or  in  any 
other  part  on  the  face  of  this  earth,  with  the  surface  of  it  even 
damp  on  such  a  day.  We  said  one  acre  was  the  extent  of  the 
surmce  of  'our  experimental  patdi  of  snow,  and  I  maintiin 
you  could  not  possibly  damp  a  cambric  pocket  handkerchief  bQ 
over  that  surface,  and  I  was  never  there  nor  out  of  this  islind. 
Then,  if  the  current  of  air  at  86°,  assisted  by  a  strong  Itiliui 
sunqy  day  is  not  able  even  to  damp  the  surface  of  icra  snow, 
how  ma  a  cnrreot  of  air  at  a  temperature  of  65°  melt  ioe  itself 
anfl  no  assistance  from  the  sun,  down  in  the  ioe-houss  ?  Drtf 
air  in  rapid  motion  never  melted  ioe  since  the  flood,  and  from 
-that  period  dry  air  in  rapid  motion  has  been  the  best  sgent  yet 
discovered  for  preserving  ice :  and  I  assert  without  the  smalkst 
hesitation,  that  air  which  is  not  dry  and  which  is  not  in  motion, 
is  the  best  agent  in  Nature  for  wasting  ice. 

I  could  give  the  proof  in  the  lal^ratorv  of  Nature  herself 
where  I  took  up  my  notioxu  from  seeing  tne  process  in  sctoal 
operation  ;  but  I  shall  refram  unless  I  am  pushed  into  sn  iee 
comer. 

I  shall  giye  a  more  practical  turn  to  the  subject  now;  ind 
suppose  that  I  did  accept  of  one  of  the  present  and  old-fikshioned 
ice-houses  as  a  gift,  and  set  about  arranging  it  as  I  would  have 
it  to  be  useful  to  me,  the  first  thing  I  would  alter  would  be 
the  waste-drain  at  the  bottom.  There  is  a  syphon  or  air-trsp  to 
exclude  the  air  at  the  mouth  of  the  waste-ditun.  That  air-tnp 
I  would  pull  up,  then  the  whole  of  the  drain,  and  I  would  nu^ 
an. air-drain  of  it  about  10  inches  wide  and  10  inches  deep,  with 
a  waste- water-pipe  drain  down  the  centre  of  it  to  the  open  sir, 
where  I  would  place  a  trap-door  to  shut  out  or  let  in  a  oomnt 
of  air  as  I  seemed  to  want  it,  and  as  the  outer  air  seemed  to  me 
to  be  in  a  fit  state  for  drying  the  sides  of  my  ice  all  romid  the 
heap. 

The  present  mode  of  exoladiag  tlie«ir  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ice-house  I  take  to  be  ^le  most  unscientific  construction  in  ill 
our  domestic  arrangements.  Ninety-nme  pounds  out  of  vmj 
hundred  pounds  of  ioe  that  are  wasted  go  through  the  wslt^ 
drain  for  want  of  bottom  yentilation,  and  from  no  other  csnee 
whatever.  Of  course,  I  would  have  no  brushwood,  or  itrtw, 
fern,  or  stubble  at  the  bottom  to  place  the  ioe  on— nothinshot  • 
strong  lattice  of  oak  or  red  deal,  and  on  that  I  woold  prra 
planks  on  end  to  stand  upright  against  the  walls  of  the  well 
and  to  stand  1  inch  apart,  the  one  from  the  other,  and  I 
would  continue  the  planking  that  waj  as  high  as  the  ioe,  and 
leave  a  free  passage  out  at  the  centre  of  the  dome. 

This,  you  see,  would  be  having  a  nonconductor  and  a  volume 
of  air  (behind  the  planks)  all  round  and  at  the  bottom  of  my 
See ;  but  my  ice  would  melt  for  all  that,  and  all  ice  will,  more 
or  less  J  but  my  ice  would  tiius  be  constantly  at  the  very  lowest 
degree  of  the  meltine  scale  in  such  places,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  omer  substance  by  which  I  could  ledoce  tiie 
melting  *o  maoh. 

I  am  quite  oertein  I  -oould  make  an  ice-house  that  would  om 
the  ice  better  than  by  this  plan.  But  there  is  only  one  w^> 
and  this  is  the  principle  of  it,  of  get^g  the  maximum  of  ice  out 
of  any  one  of  those  which  are  made  on  preconceived  notions,  foi 
the  notion  was  entire  and  altogether  highly  unscientific  and 
quite  contrary  to  the  law  in  Nature  which  rules  the  subject. 

P.  Bsiioir. 


FUMIGATION  WITH  TOBACCO  PAPBB. 

Eeointlt  we  had  business  communications  with  Mew* 
Griffith  &  Avis,  Tobacconists,  of  Coventry,  about  the  P^^*^^ 
of  some  of  their  tobacco  paper.  In  one  of  the  letters  of  the 
firm  to  us  they  say,  **  Never  use  anything  to  Iwht  our  paper 
but  ordinary  brown  paper ;  some  use  cinders,  foigetting  they 
throw  off*  sulphur."  Using  cinders  had  been  our  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, except  occasionally  in  the  ewe"  of  fumigating  ^^^ 
foliaged  plants,  we  used  pieces  of  brick  made  redhot  at  the 
furnace  fire.  We  determined  on  trying  this  plan,  and  did  lO  s 
day  or  two  ago,  and  as  the  minuties  may  be  of  use  to  others, 
here  they  are.  . 

We  generally  use  a  No.  12-pot,  a  cracked  or  damaged  one,  of 
which  there  are  unfortunately  too  many  about,  collected  some 
refuse  paper,  papers  that  bulbs  had  been  vrrapped  in,  lighted  the 
bottom  piece,  then  half  filled  the  pot,  pressing  down  a  little,  bo 
as  it  might  bum  but  not  blaze,  then  put  on  the  tobacco  paper* 
quantity  according  to  the  size  of  the  house  (of  which  no  one  can 
judge  till  they  have  fumigated  once  or  twioe^  as  some  houses  are 
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glased  With  widar  lapi  thjin  othfn*»)»  In  our  pot*  wo  have  & 
round  hoi©  at  tho  lido  ju&t  lo^el  with  the  pot*«  bottom  inaidL\ 
ind  in  thi^  we  inaert  the  nozzle  of  a  pnir  of  beliowi,  if  the 
paper  from  heio^  rerj  d&nip  does  not  bum  tntfy. 


The  hou»e  will  toon  bo  full  of  itnote,  and  witli  the  paper 
wasting  elowly  tho  house  ia  kept  full  »  lonj^  time.  We  geDerailj 
fumtgafe  in  the  eTening — «ay  4  or  5  PM.f  ftt  this  time  of  the 
jeaPj  and  leare  paper  burniog  till  morning.— N»  H<  P. 


FIff.  2. 


GBAPE  VINE  PEITNING. 

Ov  all  the  fruits  we  cultirate,  the  Tine  olaima  precedence, 
whether  we  conaider  the  wholesome  quality  of  its  produce,  or  its 
importance  in  wine  making ;  the  interest  which  has  erer  been 
attached  to  it  from  the  remotest  ages  of  the  world,  or  the  grati- 
fication it  affords  to  erery  man  '*  to  sit  tmder  the  shade  of  his 
Vine  or  his  Fig  tree."  If  proof  of  the  mutability  of  our  English 
climate  were  wanting,  the  existence  of  vineyards  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  formerly,  would  go  to  prore  it ;  for  in  these  yery 
localities,  in  the  present  day,  Ghrapes  do  not  ripen  in  one  season 
out  of  three  with  certainty.  In  the  old  town  of  Abingdon  (near 
this  place),  formerly  written  Abbey  Town,  there  existed  a  larse 
abbey,  and  as  the  ecclesiastics  of  old  did  not  neglect  to  proTide 
things  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  there  was  attached  to  it  a 
yineyard.  But  such  an  experiment  would  not  succeed  now. 
The  culture  of  the  Vine  in  the  open  air  cannot  now  (unless  in 
our  southern  counties),  be  depended  upon,  and  those  who  do 
not  wish  for  sour  Orapes,  had  better  not  attempt  it.  The 
remarks  which  follow  upon  pruning  will  apply  with  equal 
bearing  upon  in-door  and  external  eultiration. 

Vines  are  generally  raised  from  small  cuttings  with  one  bud 
and  a  little  piece  of  last  yearns  yrs>Q^  iittached  to  it  (flg,  I). 
Sometimes  they  are  raised  from  layers,  but 
this  is  an  obsolete  mode.  The  cutting  being 
placed  in  a  small  pot  in  a  eenial  heat,  soon 
emits  roots,  and  after  receiving  the  neces- 
sary shifting  and  attention  during  one 
season,  becomes  a  young  Vine  (fy.  2). 

Our  young  plant  has  now  arrived  at  the 
state  in  which  it  would  be  offered  for  sale  in 
the  nurseries,  and  we  will  suppose  that  the 
requisite  number  and  proper  selection  of 
Vines  for  either  a  house  or  a  widl  has  been 
made.  Whatever  the  season  of  planting 
may  be,  the  young  Vine  must  be  cut  back 
to  two  or  three  of  its  lowest  buds,  for  the 
purpose  of  concentrating  its  energies,  and 
in  order  that  the  sap  which  would  have 
nourished  an  indefinite  number  of  weak 
shoots,  may  produce  onlv  one  vii^orous  growth.  If  all  other 
circumstances  are  favourable,  the  Vine  will  reach  the  top  of  the 
house  the  same  year.  It  is  then  time  to  decide  whether  a 
separate  Vine  shall  be  trained  to  every  rafter,  or  whether  one 
Vine  shall  fill  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  any  aUotted  space.  If 
it  is  wished  to  have  several  baaring  stems  to  a  single  plant  the 
Vine  must  be  again  cut  down  to  two  eyes,  about  18  inches  in 
height,  and  the  shoots  which  grow  trained  horizontally  right 
and  left ;  these  are  intended  to  for  ji  the  main  branches  from 
which  other  shoots  will  be  trained  perpendicularly,  as  in  /{^  3 
The  distance  at  which  the  perpendicular  shoots  may  be,  m'^t  be 
regulated  by  thinniog  the  buda  on  the  shoot  a  at  discretion 
We  will  now  suppose  that  each  bud  has  made  a  vigorous  shoot 
in  the  third  year  from  planting,  the  Vine  will  have  ita  f  n 
figure,  and  fruit  will  be  expected.  *^'^ 

The  fruit  of  the  Vine  being  produced  from  the 
second  season,  it  becomes  necessary  now  to 
decide  in  what  way  that  wood  is  to  be  produced 
so  as  to  furnish  an  annual  supply  of  fruit- 
bearing  shoots.  If  all  the  eyes  produced  on  the 
growing  shoots  were  allowed  to  break,  there 
would  be  a  crowding  and  confusion  of  foliage, 
and  too  many  bunches  of  Grapes  would  be  pro- 
duced. Kow,  as  it  is  better  to  prevent  a  waste 
of  the  sap,  than  to  remove  either  too  many 
leaves  or  bunches  after  their  production,  the 
eyes  must  be  thinned,  if  short-jointed  wood, 
taking  out  two  and  leaving  two  (Jiff.  4).  This 
will  leave  the  buds  which  are  to  form  the  future 
spurs  upon  alternate  sides  of  the  main  stem 
Cflff'  &)•    When  the  Vine  again  makes  shoot-s. 


Rg.  1. 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  4. 
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one  pc  n^orebiiHQ)^  qf,07a{>e».w^aiypear  aithe  third  or  imufth 
joint  of.yonog  gro;«^^h,.:vbu;h  luufrt  be  reduoed  to4>oe  only,  And 
the  ypungjhppt  b^ond  it  jstopp^d.^itb  the  fiwger.and  thmab — 
thereby  oi^y  allowing  .as  mucbifolijigc  i^  jBa)ii>e  fully  exposed  to 
the  light ;  this  stopping  will  cause  other  shoots  to  push  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  first  shoot,  which  must  not  be 
remored,  but  stopped  again  at  one  joint  from  their  origin ; 
were  they  taken  away  entirely,  it  would  hare  the  effect  of 
bursting  the  buds  on  the  shoots  which  are  to  form  the  next 
year*s  spur.  ^ 


i^ISIXg  JO  SO^f^  ,0F  fr^LE  F^NCp 


■DT^ 


=^t5 


=?«■ 


Fig.  S. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  a  young  shoot  of  the, previous  j^tff 
has  produced  fruit  for  the  first  time  during  the  past  jear^.tl^e 
shoots  on  which  the  fruit  was  borne  diverging  at  n^rly  rjght 
angles  from  the  stem.  They  will  now  form  what  are  t^icbnically 
called  spurs,  and  are  to  be  shortened  back  to. within  o^e  or  tv^'o 
eyes  of  their  base.  In  addition  to  the  buds  formed  on  the 
young  wood,  adventitious  ones  sometimes  puah  from  the  base  of 
the  old  spurs  ;  these,  if  well  placed,  must  he  carefully  .retained 
in  order  to  keep  the  spurs  "at  home,"  .^d  prcTcnt  them 
brconiing  unsightly  objects.  Such  is  the  mode  in  which  what  is 
called  the  spurring  system  is  managed,  although  some  AultiT/^tors 
prune  the  spurs  off  close  to  the  stems  of  the  yine„8j^d  the  crop 
IS  produced  from  buds  which  push  out  from  the, pj»k^ stems. 
This  can  only  be  applied  to  Vines  of  great  vigour. 

The  fioiit  of  the  Vine  being  produced  by  the  .wood  of  the 
previous  year,  there  is  another  mode  of  procupng  it,  which  is 
much  practised  also.  It  is  called  the  long-rod  system,  .and 
consists  in  haying  an  annual  supply  of  young  canes  from  bottom 
to  top  of  the  house  or  wall.  These  have  their  buds  thinned  as 
has  already  been  described,  but  after  produci]^  fruit  they  axe 
cut  away,  to  be  replaced  by  other  shoots  from  the  base.  This 
system  is  more  favourable  to  the  production  of  fipe  Grapes  with 
the  Muscat  kinds,  and  the  Dutch  Hamburgh  succeeds  better  so 
than  by  spurring.  If  large  bunches  are  desired  this  is  the  way  to 
get  them ;  but  for  Grap*  s  for  market  there  is  no  better  system  lian 
by  spurring,  the  object  being  to  obtain  medium-^siied,  compsot 
bunches,  with  perfect  berries,  of  large  size  and  good  colour. 

There  is  a  pruning  of  another  kind — the  thinning  the  berries. 
The  skilful  performance  of  this  is  of  much  importance,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  done  after  the  formation  of  them  the  better.  The 
operator  should  be  provided  with  a  pair  of  fine-pointed  sharp 
icisfiorB,  and  should  wear  a  thin,  clean,  and  soft  glove,  to 
prevent  the  perspiration  of  his  hands  coming  in  contact  with  the 
tender  skin ;  his  head  should  also  be  cover^  with  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief, to  prevent  injury  from  contact  with  the  hair.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  the  performance  of  this  work. 
The  thinning  must  Ve  accomplished  gradually — say  at  two  or 
three  times,  taking  care  always  to  leave  the  most  prominent 
berries,  and  to  give  greater  space  to  the  larger  growing  kinds. 
FrontignRus  and  Muscadines,  with  Black  Prince  Grapes,  are  not 
improved  beyond  a  certain  medium  of  thinning  the  berries,  and 
care  must  be  exercised  not  to  destroy  the  compactness  of  the 
bunch  by  immoderate  use  of  the  scissors. 

Early  pruning  is  most  desirable,  nay,  essential,  for  the  Vine  ; 
it  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall,  for  this  reason,  that 
the  roots  are  slowly  accumulating  sap  during  the  period  of 
repose,  the  whole  of  which  is  intended  to  support  the  buds  in 
their  young  state;  and,  of  course,  the  fewer  they  are  in  number 
the  more  vigour  they  mupt  possess.  Uhe  Vine,  too,  of  all  trees 
is  least  calculated  to  endure  the  evils  of  late  pruning,  and  when 
this  occurs  it  alvrays  bleeds,  by  which  is  meant  that  the  gap 
exudes  in  copious  quantities  from  the  orifices  of  its  channels, 
which  have  not  the  power  of  collapsing.  The  effects  of  losing  a 
large  quantity  of  this  fluid  just  at  the  time  it  is  most  required, 
is  to  induce  debility,  and  in  extreme  cases  death.  Various 
nostrums  have  been  recommended  as  cures  for  bleeding,  but  it 
is  beat  to  prevent  its  occurrence.  We  say,  therefore,  prune 
early  ;  or,  as  this  t'^rm  may  apply  differently  to  early-forced  or 
late  Vine?,  prune  as  icon  as  they  are  at  rest.— H.  Bailey, 
Gardener,  Nuneham  Park, 


Thb  difference  between  the  English  and  French  taste  for 
flowers  and  plants  strikes  one  sufficiently  at  all  times,  but 
especially  so  when  visiting  the  smaller  nurseries  around  the 
metropolis.  In  the  environs  of  London  we  find  nurserymen, 
both  large  and  small,  who  grow  every  variety  of  plants — some 
.{qt  the  (fupply  of  Covent  Garden  Market ;  some  for  the  grati- 
fication of  individual  taste,  such  aa  the  Orchid 
f^ild,a^0^e  planta  f^r  the  wealthier  class,  and 
,the  floxadts'  ^ojrers  >for  those  who  have  less 
^eai:is^t. their, dispell ;  and  others  myriads 
.pf  rbedjing-qut.pUntafor  the  vast  number  of 
.persons  wap  i^.  their  >little  villa  gardens  de- 
ught  in  h^^^ing  thwr  ^beds  of  Verbenas,  and 
Scarlet  0enimuD^.  fOne  is  struck  in  Paris 
At  the  toial  ji)?a9i)iQe.of  all  this.  Two  objeeto 
jt^^i  vjye;w-r'the  decoration  of  the  in-door  apait- 
l^gp  .and  ahowy  plants  for  the  shrubbaT-  or 
Xt.  would  be  vain  to  lopk  near  Paris  for  audi 


Beem^maialy  1^ 
mept,  pr  ^me 
public  garden. 

an  estmishDjent  ^  Mr.  Tumor's,  of  Slough,  or  Mr.  Hender- 
son's, pf  St..»rohn!8  Wood;  and,aven,ipifhere we  find  the  culti- 
vation of  ^inythu^  iike  a  florists'  flower,  such  aa  the  Phlox 
or  the  Bpse,  it  4s  the  foreigA  ttrade  pFhich  is  most  thought 
of.  This  arbes^as  t  have  ^aresai^,  from  the  want  of  real 
love  for  fljowers.  A  Frepch  gentleman  or  lady  admires,  but 
does  not  love  them ;  they  think  them  pretty,  they  help  to 
fl^t  off  their  room.^"*h^ji  they  give  ,fi  ball,  and  henoe  Dra- 
caenas, Co^rdylines,  Chamaerops,  pPhormiums,  and  such-like 
plants  have  groat  charms  .for  them,  and  are  in  great  demand; 
b^t  to.«pend  the  tip^e,  money,  and'  trouble  on  them,  that  are  so 
cheerfully  accorded  around  our  great  city,  is  quite  foreign  to 
their  noti9ns.  Greenhouses,  inst^wl  of  being  the  rule  as  with 
us,  in  most  good-sized  houses,  are  there  the  exception.  This  was 
the  common  subject  of  complaint  amongst  the  French  nursery- 
men, jand  I  ooi^d.eee  had  some  ground  in  it. 

MOKSIEim  LlEBYAL, 

of  Teirnes,  between  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  the  Pare  de  Mont- 
oeaux,  is  well  known  to  many  admirers  of  the  JPhlox,  as  the  most 
successful  ]:ai$er  of, seedlings  in  France,  or,  indeed,  elsewhere. 
Liervali,  Madame  de  Wendel,  Dr.  Laoroix,  and  a  host  of  other  va- 
rieties, sufficiently  testifying  to  the  skill  with  which  he  has  worked, 
and  io  the  sviccess  attending  his  perseverance.  The  autumn 
having  been  a  most  beautiful  one,  they  had  continued  in  bloom 
up  to  the  period  of  our  visit ;  and  although,  doubtless,  individnal 
varieties  were  not  as  fine  as  earUer  in  the  season,  yet  one  oould 
form  A  tolerably  good  estimate,  of  .them.  Now,  the  Phlox  is 
admirably  suited  to  the  dry,  chjar  ,|itmosphere  of  Paris.  It  is 
not  liable  to  be  shattered  by  J'aios  as  with  us,  even  in  the 
south  of  England,  ^nd  I,  therefore,  saw  it  under  as  favoiurabla 
circumstances  as  could  well  be.  Is  ,it,  then,  likely  to  be  that 
universal  favourite  we  were, some  time  back  told  it  would  ?  Is 
it  to  supersede  the  Dalilia,  jmd  to  be  regarded  as  far  surpassing 
that  grand  autumnal  flower  ?  My  own  opinion  was  decidedly 
expressed  some  time  ago,  and  I  can  only  say  that  it  was  fully 
confirmed  by  what  I  saw,;^t  MCoA&ieur  .Lierval's.  He  not  only 
grows  a  large  number  of  seedlmgs  himself,  but  Mons.  Fontaine^ 
and  others,  grow  upwards  of  40,000  for  him.  From  these  the 
best  are  selected  for  his  own  ground,  ^nd  for  the  purposes  of 
propagation  ;  and  I  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  great 
sameness  of  colour  and  markii^ — white  with  a  dark  eye,  and 
crimson  or  rose  with  a  deeper  eye  of  the  same,  constituting^ 
apparency,  the  types  of  all. 

Before  they  can  ever,  then,  ,be  universal  favourites,  some 
variety  pf  colour  must  be  introduced  into  them.  Whether  this 
is  possible  must  be  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  raisers ; 
but  we  do  now  want  some  variety,  and  even  were  this  overcome^ 
the  injury  that  they  so  readily  receive  from  rain  and  winds  will 
be  against  them. 

Monsieur  Lierval,  out  of  the  large  i^junber  of  seedlings,  has 
selected  six  to  besent  out  this,  autumn.  Some  of  these  I  saw, 
and  certainly,  as  far  as  shape  and  size  are  concerned,  they  are 
an  advance  upon  their  predecessors.  In  sheltered  Bituati<»is, 
^d  in  mixed  borders,  nothing  looks  pettier,  than  a  good  Phlox, 
and  anything  I  have  said  in  disparagement  of  it  is  only  intended 
to  counteract  too  high-flown  expectations  aa  to  its  capability 
of  becoming  a  first-rate  florists'  flower. 
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To  Mbnsteur  li^efral  tlie  French  are  indebted  for  the  nu- 
nierotid  Tftrteties  of  Cantw^  which  now  form  so  prominent  a 
feattnrd  in  th«  public  gardens  of  Paris, .  and  Frtfnce  generally ; 
laTgo  cluitfps  of  tbem  being  fbinid'  in'  the  ChaYnps  Elysdea,  the 
Tuflleries,  around  Ui6  Tour  de  Si.  Jacques,  and  other  plaees. 
Somejear^  ago  he  set  himself  to  the  task,  and  now  he  has  quite 
a  speciality  for  their  oaltivation.  They  certainly  ar6  very  fine, 
and  givfe  qirtt^  an  exotic  character  to  the  garden,  and  take  away 
that  extreme  flatness  which  is  the  eyesore  in  the'  beddlng-out 
system  ad  practided  amongst  us. 

How  it*  rejoiced  my  heart  to  rbad  in  I^E  JotfR^Aii  OF  HoR- 
TltJTTLTUTiK  last  wosk,  from  so  able  a  judge  as  Mr.  Fish,  these 
wtnrda — "The  mind  )onj^8  for  change.  It  pants  affer  a  massive 
background' to  throw  l£ok  the  dazzling- colours ;  and  amid  the 
bewilderment  of  such  splendour,  it  signs  for  thd  relief  of  light 
and  shade  instead  of  level  massive  gorgeousness."  Jiist  so: 
and  aa  it  is  in  dreM  so  in  this.  Betsy  must  wear  a  crinoline  as 
well  as  her  mistress,  add  Jeames  thinks  it  a  hard  thing  if  he 
cafnnot  wear  laydowhs  and  mauve  ties  as  well  as  his  master. 
So  every  little  gardener  (like  your  humble  servant),  must  bed 
out  too,  fbr  to  be  out  of  the  fashion  is  to  be  out  of  the  world ; 
and  it  my.  lord  clokF'by  has'  his  geometric,  of  course  we  must 

Notv,'  if  tli/ese  CannAs  would  but-  do  here,  they  v^ould  be 
gi^nd  thinga  to  come  in  for  this  purpose.  And  doubtless  wher> 
the  new  variegatied' plants  frdm  Japan,  which  Mr.  Standish  is 
now  introducing  to  the  world,  become  more  common  and  larger 
they  will  add  a  new  feature  to  the  English  garden. 

Monsieur  Lierval  was  busily  engaged  preparing,  to  out' down 
bin  Cannas  when  I  was  there.  Thej  are  cut  pretty  close,  and 
tbon  stored  away  in  dry'oellars  on  sand,  so  as  to  keep  them 
dear  of  frost  and  damp,  and  planted  out  in  the  following  spring, 
the  roofs  easily  dividing ;  the  habit  of  the  plant  being  to  throw 
np  suckers.  Amongst  the  prettiest  and  most  remarkable  varieties 
I  noticed  carnea,  museefolia,  minima,  and  Tan  Houttii,  the  latter 
with  yellow  and  scarlet  flowers  of  considerable  size.  Generally 
speaking  the  bloom  is  not  of  much  importance. 

Another  plant  now  used  in  and  about  Paris  for  ornamentation- 
is 'the  ^icinus  (Castor-oil  plant),  which  attains  in  a  single  jeason 
t)f«  height  of  8  feet  or  9  feet.  One  variety  cultivated  by  Mone. 
Uerval,  and  called  sanguinea  from  the  dark  red  character  of 
its  stems  and  leaves,  is  very  ornamental,  and  was  then  in  full 
fruit,  bearing  large  numbers  of  its  curiously  marked  seeds.-  The 
greenhouses  were  filled  principally  with  Geraniums  and  soft- 
wooded  plants,  which  Mons.  Lierval  sends  to  the  flower  market 
held  in  the  **  Place  de  la  Madeleine  ;**  while  another  house  was 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  Cordy lines  and  kindred  plants  for 
thepurposes  I  have  before  alluded  to. 

liie  aspect  of  the  nursery  was  quite  foreign  to  our  notions, 
having  rather'  too  much  of  negligence  about  it.  Business  is* 
attended  to,  and  nothing  can  be  kinder  or  heartier  than  the 
manner  in  which  we  were  received  by  Mons.  Lierval  and  hi» 
son.  Indeed,  the  geniality  seems  common  to  the  craft  on  that 
side  of  the  water,  as,  indeed,  it  is  with  some  few  exceptions, 
on  this  side  also. — IX,  Deal:- 


BENOVATIJSrO'  OLD  OBCHAED  FRUIT  TBEES. 

In  my  gardims  and  onJhard  are  many  large  fruit  trees.  Pears, 
principally ;  but  alsa  Plmns,  Apples,  and  Cherries,"  whirfi  have 
nad  no  attention  given  thekn  foi'  years — six  years,  at  leasts  I  am 
tijld  :  consequently,  the  crops  are  inferior  every  way.  Ihe  bark 
vt  generally  very  ragged  or  scaly,  and  the  trees  full  of  spray  and 
long,  thin,  pendulous  branches.  "Will  vou  inform  me'  what  is 
the  best  mode  of  proceeding  to  re^orc  tnem  to  the  best  possible 
oondition  ?  They  arft*  old  trees— tVenty  or  thirty  years  old — 
but  are  such  an  ornament  to  the  gronnda  X  cannot  remove  them. 
— B.  W. 

pTour  case  is  one  of  a  great  many,  and  we  thank  you  for 
bonnging  it  before  us  ;  but  if  you  had  stated  a  few  more  parti- 
culars respecting  the  situation,  character  of  the  soil,  and  other 
mattera,  it  would  have  been  easier  to  have  suggested  a  remedy  ; 
bi^t,  supposing  the  worst  evil  to  be  against  you — that  is,  super- 
abundance of  moisture  in  the  soil,  then  drain  it  as  quickly  and 
thoroughly  ae  possible  by  all  means.  This  done,  thin  out  some 
of  the  small  spray  wood,  and  also  some  of  the  old  branches  ;  but 
do  not  be  too  severe  in  that  way  on  old  trees,  for,  like  animals 
and  the  human  famQy,  severe  amputation  is  not  easily  got  over 
late  in  life,  so  that  extensite  fruit-growers  prefer  destroying  an 


old  orchard  to  over-pruning  it  when  it  gets  old ;  but  the  trees 
may  be  made  more  orderly-looking  by  cutting  out  all  awkward- 
grown  branches,  being  careful,  however,  to  cut  as  little  as  pos- 
sible from  the  Cherries.  Apples  and  Pears  may  be  cut  more 
freely ;  and  if  it  be  advisable  to  introduce  other  kind*,  cutting 
the  trees  down  tb  something  like  a  dozen  forks  or  heads  for 
grafting  may  be  advantageous,  if  the  trees  be  not  older  than  what 
you  say  j  but  if  very  old  and  worn  out  it  is  useless  to  graft ;  for, 
although  the  grafb  may  grow  and  even  prosper  fdr  three  or  four 
years,  it  is  usual  to  spo  such  treea  die  ofl*  at  some  unexpected 
time.  But,  supposing  the  trees  to  have  been  slightly  pruned  a3 
described  above,  the  next  thing  is  to  whitewash  the  bole  and 
part  way  up  the  large  branches  with  a  thick  coating  of  lime 
whitewash  ;  and  some  mild  morning  in  April,  when  there  is  a 
heavy,  dew,  or  when  the  trees  are  wet  with  fo^  or  rahi,  let  a 
man  dust  them  all  over  with  freshly -slacked  quicklime.  Much 
of  this  will,  of  course,  fall  to  the  ground  ;  but  a  part  will  stick 
to  the  moss-grown  branches,  and  lime  being  at  variance  with 
moss,  will  kill  much  of  it :  of  course  some  of  it  may  be  removed 
at  pruning  time;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  remove  it  all,  and  the 
above  is  the  easiest  way  of  destroying  a  part. 

If  your  orchard  be  on  ground  kept  in  tillage,  mlich  good  will 
be  done  by  only  digging  slightly  between  and  amongst  the 
trees,  as  deep  digging  and  heavy  cropping  are  inimical  to  the 
welfare  of  the  trees.  Cherries  do  best  on  graas  5  but  it  is  not 
necessary  for  Applea  or  Pears  to  be  so.  Much,  however,  depends 
on  the  subsoil,  and  something  on  the  situation ;  but  all  these 
things  added  together  tend  to  make  an  orchard  look  older  than 
it  really  is  ;  for  under  favourable  circumstances  it  ought  only  to 
be  in  its  prime  at  twenty  or  thirty  years  old.  If,  however,  the 
remedies  given  above  be  not  attended  with  the  desired  result, 
grubbing  up  is  the  only  alternative ;  but  do  not  plant  trees  there 
again  until  it  "has  been  a  year  or  two  under  cultivation  of  another  ■ 
kindj  and  all  draining  and  trenching  that  may  be  required  may 
be  then  effectually  done.]  ^ 


Ai  FEW  DAYS  IN  IBELAND.— No.  7. 

(JABDKf  PAEM;  DETTMCONDBA . 

Tfeis  truly  beautiful  place,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  brae 
some  three  miles  north  of  Dublin,  commands  one  of  the  finest 
views  of  the  metropolis,  from  east  to  west,  the  Dublin  mountains, 
and  the  summits  of  the  Wicklow  hills,  and  is  the  property  of 
Mr.  Niven,  than  whom  no  man  living  could  more  thoroughly 
appreciate  its  charms  and  pleasing  associations. 

More  than  twenty-five  ago  we  formed  an  acquaintanceship  with 
Mr.  Niven  in  the  "  Gardeners'  Magazine,**  and  having  never 
seen  him  personally  until  we  met  him  the  previous  dav  at  Mr. 
Mackie*s,  we  could  hardly  believe  he  could  be  the  Mr.  Niven,  so 
young  and  slim  and  active  he  looked  ;  whilst  we  had  formed  a  sort 
of  idea  of  a  great,  tall,  stout  man,  with  an  expansion  of  body 
somewhat  commensurate  with  the  largely  developed  refined  taste, 
the  artistic  and  poetieal  eye,  the  elevated  thought,  the  correct 
judgment,  and  the  untiring  energy  to  inaprove  and  make  better 
each  and  every  thing  that  came  in  his  way,  that  we  for  long 
imagined  to  be  his  peculiar  characteristics.  And,  now,  af^er 
having  passed  through  the  initiatory  trials  and  troubles  of  gar- 
dening, after  having  given  the  benefits  of  his  genius  to  the  vice- 
regal lodges  at  the  Phoenix,  and  the  beautiful  botanic  garden  at 
Glasnevin,  it  was  very  pleasing  to  find  him  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  not  "  sitting  under,"  but  actively  at  work  among 
his  own  Vines  in  that  little  paradise  which  he  has  formed  out  of 
what  previously  was  a  tangled  scene  of  briars  and  thistles, 
desolation  and  rum;  the  very  strength  and  luxuriance  of  the 
weeds,  which  would  have  appalled  many,  telling  him  that  such 
soil  rightly  used,  would  be  equally  fertile  in  producing  vege- 
tables, fruits,  flowers,  and  shrubs,  for  the  use  and  pleasure  of  man. 

The  title  "  Garden  Farm,'*  appropriate  as  it  is,  will  not  givo 
a  right  idea  of  the  place  to  our  readers,  unless  they  can  associate 
with  that  all  the  interest  and  neatness  of  a  well-kept  pleasure 
ground  and  flower  garden.  The  entrance  gate  of  elegant  iron 
workmanship,  with  its  suitable  pillars,  stands  at  right  angles 
with  the  highway,  but  sufficiently  back  from  it  to  permit  of  a 
nice  sweep  on  each  side  bounded  by  a  wall.  A  little  from  the 
gate  there  is  a  pretty  lodge,  so  that  the  gate  may  be  properly 
attended  to.  Besides  the  dignity  which  the  above  sweep  gives 
to  the  entrance,  room  is  provided  for  carriages  to  wait,  without 
intruding  on  the  highway  ;  as,  though  the  place  might  by  some 
be  considered  a  demesne,  Mr.  Niven  just  calii4^i8  pretty  home  a 
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cottage,  and,  therefore,  neither  carriages  nor  horses  are  allowed 
inside  the  gate.  We  found  out  this  from  noticing  how  nice  the 
road  or  broad  walk  was  kept.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  must  here  be  on  a  par  with  the  visiting  gardener. 
Having  only  an  umbrella  for  a  pony,  we  could  take  it  with  us. 
There  is  a  back  way  for  carts  taking  manure,  of  which  vast 
quantities  are  used,  and  bringing  and  removing  other  things ; 
but  Mr.  Niven  escapes  all  the  anxieties  of  horses  and  stabling, 
by  hiring  at  so  much  per  ton  when  wanted,  and  finds  that  it  is 
for  him  by  far  the  most  economical. 

The  breadth  of  this  fine  walk  contracts  a  little  after  jou  pass 
the  first  curve  from  the  gate,  and  then  about  a  hundred  yards 
more  or  so,  it  is  joined  by  another  at  right  angles  some  6  feet 
wide,  that  takes  you  up  the  slope  of  the  hill  for  some  two 
hundred  yards  to  Mr.  Kiven's  cottage.  The  sides  of  the  first 
walk,  in  addition  to  commoner  things,  are  well  stored  with  all  the 
newer  shrubs  and  trees  in  excellent  condition,  and  so  as  here  to 
conceal  all  traces  of  the  market  garden.  Beyond  the  point  of 
junction  referred  to,  the  walk  is  carried  on,  but  gradually 
assumes  the  character  of  the  useful  among  acres  of  fruit  trees, 
and  Ehubarb  and  Sea- kale.  The  narrower  walk  leading  to  the 
cottage  has  a  new  house  on  each  side,  about  40  feet  from  the 
walk,  of  which  Mr.  Niven  has  kindly  sent  us  a  section.  From 
these  houses  to  the  walk  the  space  is  filled  with  flower-beds. 
Nearer  the  cottage  or  mansion  the  ground  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  finer  shrubs  and  smaller  evergreens,  but  grouped  instead  of 
being  arranged  in  lines  or  square  beds.  The  house  has  a  terrace 
landing  of  its  own,  a  sloping  bank,  and  steps  in  the  centre,  and 
some  fine  shrubs  on  the  uope,  and  all  the  openings  carpeted  with 
Cerastium  arvense. 

We  forgot  to  mention  that  there  is  a  wide  margin  of  the  same 
by  the  sides  of  the  walk  from  the  gate,  which,  without  examin- 
ing, we  took  to  be  the  Moss  Saxifrage :  it  is  close,  compact,  and 
-green — a  sheet  of  white  in  early  summer.  It  gets  a  skiff  with 
a  scythe  once  a-year,  and  the  sweepings  are  used  for  covering 
fruit  trees  in  pots  to  lessen  evaporation  in  summer ;  for  hero 
every — even  the  smallest — thing  is  made  to  serve  a  purpose. 
Beyond  that  sloping  bank  there  is  a  regular  flower  garden  of 
shrubs,  chiefly  the  best  and  most  valuable  evergreens,  C^pressus, 
Thujas,  Wellmgtonias,  Arauoarias,&c.  The  beds  are  laid  out  quite 
artistic,  some  of  them  have  only  from  three  to  fire  plants ;  but 
all  the  beds  divided  from  each  other  by  some  two-feet  gravel 
walks,  and  each  bed  is  surrounded  with  its  own  low  hardy 
^gV^gf  AS  Crassulas  of  sorts,  Sedums  of  sorts,  Silenes,  G-entiana 
acaulis.  Thrift,  especially  a  very  dark  variety,  Cerastium  tomento- 
sum,  Semperyivums,  and  Saxifragas,  &c.  Here  is  a  fine  reserve 
for  alpine  plants.  Of  course  the  fine  little  trees  in  all  these  artistic 
beds  are  for  sale,  as  well  as  those  elsewhere ;  but  it  requires 
little  more  trouble  to  take  them  up  and  replace  them  than  if  the 
same  work  was  done  in  nursery  lines ;  whilst  in  such  a  position 
the  so  managing  them  gives  an  artistic  ornamental  character  to 
theplace  that  any  common  arrangement  would  fail  to  effect. 

Having  mentioned  the  edgings  of  these  beds,  we  must  not  omit 
to  state  that  a  little  farther  westward  a  long-raised  bed,  some 
h  feet  wide,  is  devoted  to  a  rich  collection  of  alpines ;  boards  and 
stakes  keep  up  the  sides  of  the  bed,  some  18  inches  above  the 
ground  level,  and  thus  the  plants  are  kept  from  many  enemies, 
and  much  easier  examined  by  the  lovers  of  the  minute  in  vege- 
table beauty.  In  passing  we  may  notice,  that  the  Cerastium 
arvense,  of  which  there  are  such  quantities  here,  seems  a  darker- 
foliased  variety  than  what  we  used  to  consider  as  the  arvense, 
whim  had  a  little  of  the  grey  in  its  small  foliage,  and  this  led 
-us  to  think  at  first  that  it  was  a  variety  of  the  Moss  Saxifrage. 
For  shady  places,  and  even  in  sunny  places,  where  it  can  get 
something  cool  to  chng  to,  as  little  stones,  &c.,  the  Saxifraga 
hypnoides  makes  a  fine  verge,  where  there  is  little  necessity  for 
trampling  or  sweeping ;  and  this  Cerastium  of  Mr.  Nivens  would 
be  even  easier  managed,  and  would  yield  the  attractions  of  a 
green  bank  or  verge,  at  a  tithe  of  the  ultimate  expense  of  a  grass 
one  well  kept.  Some  amateurs  stare  when  I  tell  them  that  their 
grass  verges  will  be  more  expensive  than  their  flower-beds  ;  but 
they  begin  to  find  out  what  it  is  to  keep  them  nice,  by  machinery, 
or  mowmg,  and  clipping,  and  pickins,  and  sweeping  the  edges 
once  a-week,  or  ten  days  at  farthest,  all  the  summer  time.  Con- 
trast this  with  the  switch  of  a  scythe  once  a-year. 

In  the  alpine-bed,  among  others  too  numerous  to  mention, 
were  some  fine  little  Gnaphaliums,  and  especially  dioicum; 
Erinus  alpina ;  Sempervivum  califomicum,  a  beautiful  gem  for 
setting  round^  some  little  flower-bed  where  the  flowers  were  only 
ft  few  inches  in  height,  and  others  of  the  same  genus,  as  oiliatum, 


crustatum  and  others ;  Hemieria  glabra,  a  green  trailing  plant 
much  smaller  than  the  Cerastium  spoken  of  above ;  the  beauti- 
ful dwarf-trailing  Thymus  azoricus  ;  Silene  exscapa,  for  clinging 
to  a  stone  or  rock ;  Saxifraga  in  great  force,  some  of  the  rarest 
being,  perhaps,  Eachelie ;  Caryophalea,  a  very  dwarf  sort  with 
large  white  flowers  ;  and  such  kinds  as  oppositifolia,  and  oppo- 
sitifolia  alba ;  Draba  aizoides,  Aizoon/  pilosa,  &c. ;  Arenarias,  as 
balearica,  so  close  in  habit,  and  laricifolia,  so  dose,  and  green, 
and  creeping  when  the  white  flowers  are  gone ;  Phlox  subulata, 
and  all  or  most  of  the  best  dwarfs  as  procumbens,  vema, 
setacea,  &o, ;  Frankenia  Isevis,  a  pretty  low  green  trailing  plant ; 
and  so  are  corymbosa,  mollis,  and  ericifolia,  which  latter  is  a 
little  tender,  as  it  comes  from  the  Canaries ;  Yeronica  saxatilis, 
a  pretty  minute  beauty ;  and  numbers  more  equally  small,  as 
serpyllifolia,  &c.,  and  the  pretty-leaved  trailmg  Polygonum 
complexum,  &o. 

North  from  these  alpine-beds  are  large  quarters  of  fimt  trees 
trained  to  trellises,  and  of  all  sizes,  so  that  a  gentleman  mi^t 
come  with  his  gardener  and  pretty  well  stock  his  walls  and 
quarters  at  once.  These  trellises  are  formed  by  driving  in  stakes 
along  the  centre  of  a  ridge,  and  then  fastening  slight  rods  lengtii- 
wise  on  each  side  of  the  stakes.  These  ridges  are  considerably 
elevated,  and  in  some  cases  are  9  feet  apart,  and  in  other  oases 
11  feet  or  more;  but  when  that  wiath  and  wider,  there  is 
generally  a  row  of  dwarf  bushes  or  pyramids  in  the  valley  between 
the  ridges.  Though  the  trees  be  planted  on  each  side  of  the 
trellis,  yet  from  being  so  elevated,  and  large  and  small  so  rega* 
larly  moved,  they  can  be  raised  easily  with  a  fine  supply  of 
roots,  and  if  planted  early  would  bear  the  following  season. 
Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  &o.,  were  in  excellent  condition. 
In  other  quarters  trees  were  trained  as  bushes  and  pyramids, 
and  pinched  in  so  as  to  be  masses  of  flower-buds.  Other  places 
had  lots  of  trees  in  the  bush  and  pyramidal  style,  seemingfy 
more  for  fruit  than  for  sale ;  and  in  these  the  ridges  were  corwed 
as  undergrowth  with  Strawberries,  and  apparently  in  the  highest 
luxuriance.  Besides  these  banks  acres  of  ground  are  devoted 
to  Strawberry  culture— some  planted  on  the  level,  some  on  the 
rounded  bed,  and  all  looking  well.  Many  sorts  are  grown,  but 
Mr.  Niven  thinks  none  for  quality  and  quanti^  comes  near  to 
the  Pridcess  Frederick  William — one,  we  think,  of  his  own  raising, 
and  which  must  be  proliflc  indeed,  as  on  comparing  it  &irly 
with  every  other  fashionable  and  well-proved  kind,  he  found 
that  it  yielded  at  least  a  third  more  produce. 

Other  small  fruits  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  chiefly 
for  the  fruit  being  sent  to  market.  There  were  great  quartan 
of  Easpberries  that  you  could  scarcely  see  into,  they  were  so 
luxuriant,  and  several  plantations  of  the  last  and  the  present 
year.  These  two  are  raised  on  banks  at  first,  to  give  more  room 
for  green  and  other  crops  between  them  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
by  that  time  the  dunging  and  enriching  the  ground  brings  it 
pretty  well  to  a  level,  and  the  roots  of  the  Easpberries  monopo- 
lise all  the  advantages.  Eows  and  quarters  of  Currants  and 
G-ooseberries  are  nicely  pyramided  and  summer-pinched,  to 
concentrate  the  fruit-buds,  and  thus  not  only  enable  the  fruit 
to  be  easier  gathered,  but  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  fmit  in 
the  least  possible  room.  Plenty  of  these  and  most  fruiting  trees 
may  be  raised  at  once  for  orchard-houses  or  miniature  fruit 
gardens.  For  those  who  prefer  plants  in  pots,  we  observed  many 
nice  little  plants  of  Plums,  Cherries,  Apricots,  &c.,  plunged  in 
pots  out  of  doors  ;  but  most  of  the  young  bush  and  pyramidal 
Peach  trees,  and  the  tenderest  Apricots,  Ac,  were  still  in  the 
orchard-house,  and  in  such  a  wet  season  be  likely  to  continue 
there  until  the  leaves  were  dropping  at  least. 

This  orchard,  or,  rather,  heated  liouse — as  it  is  heated 
very  successfully  by  earthenware  pipes  with  cemented  joints — is 
75  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide,  witn  a  raised  bed  on  each  side,  and 
a  wide  raised  bed  in  the  centre,  with  a  pathway  on  each  side. 
In  the  side  beds  Vines  are  planted,  the  roots  also  feeding  out- 
side I  the  surface  of  the  bed  was  also  filled.  The  wide  centre 
bed  was  crammed  with  nice  young.  Peach  trees,  all  summer- 
nipped,  some  in  pots,  and  some  out  of  pots,  as  the  moving  them 
was  found  to  be  no  trouble.  Looking  at  them,  you  could  not 
tell  which  were  in  pots  or  which  out,  partly  owinff  to  the 
equality  of  growth  and  partly  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  bed 
being  carpeted  with  the  mowings  of  Cerastium  arvense.  The 
little  find  heat  was  found  of  use  for  them  in  such  a  wet  duU 
season  as  it  has  been  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Nivan  told 
us  there  was  a  growing  demand  for  such  plants,  and  that  if  they 
did  not  all  sell,  the  fruit  would.  The  house  looked  rathor  tempt- 
ing before  breakfast  on  the  14th  of  September.    The  Tines  ^ 
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oonBLiied  chMj  to  tba  width  of  the  aidia  b^d  and  the  width  of 
the  pwKige*  overhwd ;  btit  b  rod  wm  allowed  to  ctoaa  tho 
houie  ©verj  12  fe&t  or  10  fisft^  which  g*Te  it  ari  elt^ant  app^r- 
»n(?e»  Orel*  that  spa<?o  the  buujhes  wera  prtttj  well  aa  thick 
&f  the  J  would  grow  j  the  biinohoa  rather  smull,  it  is  true,  and 


the  berri&B  not  extraordinarj  for  use  ;  but  Mr.  Nitbq  told  u£ 
he  found  cJomparstiTffly  few  wou^  giTe  the  price  lor  ei:fcr»  fine 
fruit  i  and  that  h&  could  m»k«  much  mora  monej  out  of  the 
bonv^;  crop  of  smaUer  bunches,  Whea  a  bett^  taato  pir^ailed 
he  could  me^t  it  by  iakiog  half  hia  preacnt  crop. 


Sectional  Lines  of  Mr.  Kiven*8  new  Form  of  Span-roofed  Houses. 


The  other  glass  chiefly  worthy  of  notice  are  the  two  hooaee 
standing  north  and  south  near  the  walk  preriously  alluded 
to.  They  are  exceedingly  well  finished,  very  elegant,  and  we 
wonld  rather  not  state  the  economical  sum  they  cost.  It 
was  Mr.  Kiren's  design  to  send  a  paper  on  these  to  some 
learned  Society,  such  as  the  British  Association,  and,  there- 
fore, our  readers  must  feel  all  the  more  obliged  to  him  for 
consenting  to  make  them  the  first  judges  of  tlus  new  mode  of 
glass-roofing.  He  states,  *'  In  reply  to  your  note,  I  send  you 
annexed  the  exact  sectional  lines  of  my  new  form  of  houses, 
the  angled  form  admitting  in  the  coarse  of  the  day  the  rays 
of  light  and  heat  to  act  more  or  less  rectangularly  upon  their 
respectire  side  and  roof  surface.  The  rest  I  may  leaye  to  you, 
who  have  seen  them  in  operation.  Only  this  I  may  add,  that 
my  principal  object  in  the  contriving  of  these  structures  has 
been  economy  of  space  and  capital,  and  instead  of  expensive^ 
one-sided  glass-coyered  walls,  to  have  them  extended,  nruit  or 
plant-house  promenades,  with  eyery  superficial  foot  of  internal 
surface  usefully  occupied  or  ayailable,  and  so  finished  as  to  be 
equally  adapted  either  to  the  pleasure  ground  or  the  general 
garden.*' 

Mr.  Kiren's  drawing  speaks  for  itself.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  direct  light  thrown  into  such  houses.  A  few 
things  may  be  stated  as  explanatory.  There  -Was  no  heatfaie 
of  the  houses  when  we  were  there.  One  house  was  deyoted 
ehiefly  to  Peaches,  and  the  other  chiefiy  to  Vines.  It  was 
thought  that  the  Vines  at  least  would  be  none  the  worse  of  a 
little  fire  heat,  and  if  both  were  heated  a  little,  they  would 
furnish  storehouses  for  many  things  in  winter.  The  houses 
being  built  on  the  slope  of  the  ground,  will  be  heated  more 
easily  than  if  on  the  dead  leyeL  A  furnace,  an  Amott's  stoye, 
&C.,  placed  at  the  lower  end,  would  render  such  a  house  safe,  as 
the  cold  air  would. be  drawn  along  the  pathway  to  the  stoye, 


and  the  heated  air  pass  along  the  roof  to  the  other  end.  We 
presume  the  pipes  on  the  lower  lesser  bed  next  the  pathway  are 
for  heating-pipes,  and  instead  of  beinff  covered  with  plunging 
mat'Ciial  as  shown,  could  be  exposed  when  most  heat  was 
wanted.  Mr.  Niven  was  doing  more  in  these  houses  than  he 
has  even  represented  in  the  drawing.  The  plants  at  the  side  of 
the  path  were  dwarfer,  but  in  one  house  tne  side  lines  of  the 
higher  bed  were  filled  with  bush  pyramidal  Vines,  looking  the 
very  picture  of  health  and  compactness,  and  by  stopping,  though 
the  bunches  of  laterals  had  green  leaves  enough,  the  two  or  three 
backmost  buds  on  the  shoots  of  the  season  were  plump  and 
brown.  In  addition  to  these,  however,  there  was  another  Vine 
trained  espalier  fashion  near  the  outside,  which  was  also  looking 
well.  A  similar  plan  was  followed  in  the  Peach-house.  The 
bush  or  pyramidal  trees  were  planted  out  on  the  high  bed  next 
the  path,  and  another  line  to  be  trained  treUis  fashion  near  the 
outsides,  but  the  shoots  far  apart,  and  these  to  be  furnished 
with  spurs,  and  kept  to  spurs  instead  of  young  shoots  by 
constant  nipping  back  in  summer.  So  that,  in  »ot,  by  not 
allowing  these  side  treee  to  rise  too  high,  Mr.  Niven  was  actually 
doing  much  more  in  these  houses  than  he  has  represented  in  the 
drawing.  Of  course,  he  knows  all  about  root-pruning  or  re- 
planting, when  a  tree  threatens  to  want  too  much  room  from 
over-luxuriance.  We  have  no  doubt  these  houses  will  produce 
a  great  quantity  of  fruit,  and  will  be  a  fine  promenade,  espedally 
as  the  fruit  gets  ripe. 

Two  or  three  more  things  should  be  noticed.  The  whole  roof 
is  fixed  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  moveable  squares  in 
the  middle  of  the  120-feet  length.  Of  course,  the  angular  space 
above  the  doors  in  each  end,  and  even  the  doors  themselves,  are 
open  in  very  hot  days.  The  massive  brick  pilkrs  at  the  ends 
exist,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  only  there;  but  lesser  ones  of 
9  inches,  we  think,  are  placed  every  10  feet  or  12  feet,  and  on 
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thra^  tlie  ^late  in  fixed,  thus'  leftfiif^  the*ailtMde  boiler  and 
inside  Tfitb  Alto  access  tdea^fa  other.  The  moda  of  gi^inf  air 
at  the  sideff  is  also  peculiar.  The  sfd^  coHftis^of  twobood^.ni 
inner  and  an  onter  board.  Thff  ixaietf  one  is  fiiod;  bdi'  with 
oval  holes  cut  in  it— say  2  feet  by  7  inches,  and  an  equal  space 
left  between  each  opening.    Thus — 


The  outer  board  is  made  to  slide  in  a  groove  top  and  bottom, 
and  openings  of  a  similar  size  made  in  it,  but  the  openings  in 
the  outer  board  will  go  against  the  close  part  in  the  inner  boai4. 
When,  therefore,  you  pull  the  outer  board  along  the  grooves, 
you  may  give  an  inch  of  air  at  each  of  these  openings,  or  pull 
&r  enough  to  open  the  whole  space,  by  having  the  openings  of 
both  boards  flush  with  each  other.  By  this  mode  an  extra 
board  is  wanted  on  each  side,  but  the  expense  and  the  bother  of 
hinges,  and  catches,  and  handles  are  avoided. 

Before  leaving  speaking  of  fruit,  we  must  notice  a  Fear  tree 
on  the  east  and  south  side  of  the  cottage,  having  forty  branches 
and  as  many  different  kinds  of  Pears  ripening  in  succession,  and 
in  common  years  fumisliine  a  good  supply  for  a  moderate 
family.  This  year  the  supply  waS  below  the  average,  though 
there  were  some  fine  fruit.  An  etsay  on  such  Fear-growing  was 
read  by  Mr.  Niven  before  the  British  Association  in  1858. 

We  have  mentioned  no  ornamental  trees;  but  we  thought 
the  Weeping  Willows  more  handsome  than  usual.  And  speak- 
ing of  the  Willow  leads  us 'to  say  that  Mr.  Niven  has  large 
quarters  of  all  the  best  Willows  as  stools,  and  especially  the 
packthread  Willow,  the  best  of  all  for  ecoDomical  purposes ; 
and  all,  and  especially  the  latter,  in  the  AHidtest  luxuriance. 
Strange  that  so  much  should  be  paid  to  foreigners  for  Willows 
when  they  could  be  such  a  remunerative  crop  at  home. 

We  find,  however,  that  we  have  gossipped  so  long,  that  we 
must  leave  perhaps  the  best  of  the  tale  untold— about  vegetables, 
worth  the  attention  of  young  gardeners  going  some  distance  to 
see.  We  saw  little  of  summdr  vegetables  but  Carrots,  Farsnips, 
Turnips,  and  especially  Asparagus,  Sea*kale,  and  Ehubarb — 
acres  and  acres  of  the  latter  were  fine.  The  great  secret  of  all  is 
deep  digging,  heavy  dunging,  and  abundance  of  rich  water.  A 
large  clothes- washing  establishment  stands  even  a  little  higher 
than  the  farm,  connected  with  a  female  religious  order;  and  the 
rich  liquid  from  such  a  large  place,  instead  of  being  a  nuisance 
as  formerly,  iff  run  into  tuikt  on  thr  form,  and,  by  means  of 
moveable  pumps  and  moveable  water-troughs,  is  made  to  water 
and  irrigate  those  crops  that  can  take  in  all  such  strong  food, 
and  eveii  look  out  for  more.  Whole  quarters  of  Rhubarb  had 
the  T6vtn'  rticlosed  w^itH  boards  at  the  sides,  and  tWo  or  three- feet 
boards  put  abross  the  top,  ere  long  with  or*  without  heating 
material  at  the  sides ;  lAorely  fVom  pr^enting  the  Beat  of  the 
earth  fVom  freely  escanhig  is  sufficient  to  bring  it  early  to  such 
maturity  as  to  fit  it  for  the  market.  Large  quantities  of  Sea- 
kale  are  whipped  up,  tied  into  dish-bundles,  and  after  being  a 
certain' time  in  a  warm  dark  place,  are  serit  to  tickle  the  appetate 
of  the  good  people  in  Dublin. 

In  leaving  tbir  iiitercfeting  place,  we  could' not;  help  wishing 
that  tfhe  worthy  proprietor  might  live  many,  many  more  years, 
to  inculcate  prudence,  forethought,  activity,  industry,  and  lionest 
thrift,  by  the  most  successful  of  all  teaching^ — example  j  to  im- 
press on  still  many  more  pupils  the  necessity  of  self-denial, 
self-control,  self-instruction,  and  thorough  fidelity  as  the  first 
necessary  steps  to  lasting  social  advancement ;  to  show  theni  the 
importance  of  the  great  Christian  principles  of  moral  obligation 
for  regtilating  their  conduct  in  life ;  and,  in  fine,  by  his  taste  for 
and  the  love  of  the  beautif\il,  to  bo  the  means  of  diflusing  a 
still  more  ripening  and  elevating  influence  over  the  land  of  hie 
adoption.  R.  Fihh: 


MODE  OP  STRIKINa  GUTTINGrS— DIVIDING 
Ai^APANTmiS  TTMBELLATUS. 

In  your  No.  27,  of  the  1st  uU.,  is  a  suggestion  of  your  corres- 
pondent Mr.  Beaton,  of  a  novel  mode  of  striking  cuttings  by  the 
aseiatance  of  warm  ah-  conOned  between  the  edges  of  a  tube  set 
upright  on  the  grOund,  and  a  flower-pot  drop^)ed  into  it  just 
fitting  at  the  rim  ;  the  escape  of  air  being  prevented  hy  the  use 
of  cement,  or  of  putty. 

As  there  would  be  some  uncertainty  in  these  articles  r^nain- 
ing  firm  when  exposed  to  the  sun  or  drying  wind,  I  venture  to 


Buggeti'that  a  potter  mig^t  make  ihtf  article  complete  and  air* 
a^t  in  its^,  exoepting  the  hol»  at- the  bottom-of  the  pot^  whiob 
I  pi^Bume  wotdd-  bis  required* 

h  harre  a'fine  AgapanthurumbeUatus'  just  gone  out  of  Uoom  i 
the  roots  have  burst  the  pot.  I  am  informed  by  Loudon  and 
others  that  the  plants  may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  roots, 
but  the  season  for  that  operation  is  not  mentioned ;   for  the 

§  resent  I  have  placed  the  pumt  in  a  pot  a  trifle  larger,  12  inches 
iameter. — Z.  A. 

[The  double  not  all  in  one  piece,  as  here  suggested,  would 
answer  very  well ;  but  in  large  establishments  nothing  of  the 
kind  would  be  so  handy  as  common  pots,  and  upright  or  bulb 
pots,  the  upright  ones  to  be  outside,  and  to  secure  the  space 
between  the  edges  with  a  bit  of  common  clay.  Then,  when  the 
pots  were  not  in  this  use  thev  would  be  free  for  common  work. 
As  yet  Mr.  Beaton  has  used  only  the  common  kinds  of  pots 
and  they  answer  perfectly.    The  system  is  very  good  indeed. 

The  very  end  of  April  or  early  in  May  is  the  best  time  to 
divide  a  large  plant  of  Agapanthus  umbellatus,  the  blue  African 
Lily — a  severe  work  it  is  too — all  the  roots  must  be  cut  through 
the  ball  to  get  the  divisions.] 


USrSECTS  ON  FEENS— SOIL  FOB  PKIMULA 
FAEUSrOSA. 

Will  you  please  to  tell  me  how  to  destroy  insects  on  Ferns  P 
I  found  a  few  on  mine  lately,  and  smoked  them  with  aphis  pastils. 
The  result  was  that  all  the  youne  fronds  were  kdled.  The 
plants,  however,  were  not  otherwise  hurt. 

"W.,"  at  page  148,  will  find  nothing  so  good  as  cocoa-nut 
refuse  for  Frimula  farinosa — indeed,  it  is  as  excellent  for  all 
bog  plants  as  for  Ferns  and  bulbs. — ^K.  W.  B. 

[Ferhaps  you  placed  the  pastils  too  close  to  the  Ferns.  Fumi- 
gating with  tobacco  smoke,  or  syringing  with  Gishurst  Com- 
pound vrill  kill  the  aphides  on  Ferns.  Thanks  for  the  hint 
about  British  Wild  Flowers.] 


PEAES  OF  THIS  YEAE. 

We  never  knew  Fears  much  more  deficient  in  quantity,  and 
never  better  in  quality,  than  they  are  this  year.  They  are  also 
remarkable  for  their  large  size. 

Chaumontels  from  the  Channel  Islands,  weighing  from  24  to 
34  ozs.,  are  commonly  to  be  bought  at  the  London  fruiterers ; 
and  they  have  been  exhibited  even  an  ounce  or  two  over  the 
hi^eet  of  those  weights.  The  heariest  specimen  on  record 
wdghed  38  oas.  and  was  presented  to  the  Queen  in  1849. 

.  Eeoently  we  tasted  a  seedling  Fear  from  a  w(dl  in  North  Wales, 
the  parent  of  which  Fear  waft  one  of  the  old  Bei^gamotf.  It 
wMghed  24  oze.,  and  the  i«user,ia  oierg^man,  saya  that  he  hat 
g^wn  them  weighing  40  ozs. 

At  the  Eoyal  Horticullurtd  Society's-exhibition  in  November, 
Mr.  Solomons  exhibited  some  imported  Fears,  among  which  were 
Bemfr^  Diels  weighing  2  Ibtf.  each,  Catillacs  weighing  2f  lbs.,  and 
twelve  Uvedale'e  St.  Germain,  weighing  39  lbs«  These  lastr 
named,  theref<»«,  averaged  3 i  lbs.  each,  which  prepares  us  for 
believing  the  following  statements  in  the  Califomiaii  newspapers. 

Th^  Laraesf  Pear  ye^.— The  Napa  Shorter  thus  notices  a 
Fear ;— "  California  is  noted  for  large  vegetable  growths.  We 
ha^e  one  now  to  chronicle  in  the  shape  of  a  Fear,  which  it 
r^narkable  fbr  its  size.  It  was  raised  by  W.  8.  Jacks,  of  Napa 
City ;  is  18^  inches  by  V7\  inches  in  cireumference ;  weighiB41bs., 
and  is  of  the  kind  called  Found  Fear.  It  will  be  seait  to  tlie 
Eastern  States  for  exhibition." 

The  Sacramento  Union  says  :— 

"  An  Immense  Fear, — We  received  yesterday  a  Few  of  the 
Duchesse  d*Angouldme  variety,  t^  weight  ofvrhich  w^  85^  oss. 
A  citizen  of  Shasta,  in  fbrwarding  it  says,  under  date  of  S^tember 
25th  : — *  Benjamin  Swasey  sends  you  this  day,  through  Wells, 
Fargoj  &  Co.'s  Express,  a  Mammoth  Fear  of  the  Ducheese 
d'Angoul^me  variety,  weig^ng  S5i  ouneee.  It  is  one  only  of 
the  many  fine  productions  of  his  well-known  orchard,  at  the 
Lower  Springs,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Shasta.  The 
tree  that  bore  the  above  specimen  is  a  dwarf,  three  years  from 
the  seed,  and  has  matured  in  all,  the  present  season,  thiity-two 
Fears,  the  twelve  largest  of  which  weighed  18  lbs.  10  oe8,  j  the 
remaining  twenty  weighed  27i  lbs.  Swasey'e  orchard  is  happily 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  fine  fruit.    It  is  located  about  two 
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mUea  from  thp  Sacramento  riwr,  apong  the  /oot  liilli,  and  lies 
at  an  elevation, of  about  500  -jfbet  aboro  the  riyer*  'The  spil  is  a 
red  ^jey  loajn.* " 

"Jt  Projiiahle  Apple  Orop.-r^There  is  iwi  Apple  orchard  on 
^enson's  ranch,  in  San.  Joaquin  co.,  containii^  near  500  bearing 
trees  six  years  old,  and  all  loaded  to  their  utmost  capacity  wi^ 
aplendid  fruit.  We  observed  trees  containing  the  finest  specimens 
Of  Bambo,  ^Eted-streak,  Joanctting  and  G-loria  Hundi  fruit  we 
ever  saw  in  any  orchard.  TJiese  apples  »dl  readily  op  the  farm : 
at  eight  cents  per  pound,  or  three  opll^  twentjy^Y©  cenU  perj 
^mshel.  A  number  of  the  ti:ees  are  b^Hnff  as  much  as  six  to ' 
•eight  bushels  each,  and  the  entire  prodpct  of  the  orchard  will  be ' 
worth  a  small  competency.  When  the  home  market  is  §ati^ed, 
tiie  proprietors  will  take  what  is  left  to  the  mountain  towns  aqd 
ib  Washoe,  whither  thjere  is  a  remunerative  market.  All  ^e 
tr^es  have  been  cultivated  this  y^  without  any  irrigation,  in^a 
pandy  soil,  the  surface  of  which  is  about  10  ^eet  above  the  level 
<rf  the  water  of  the  river.** — Stockton  ilt^porter,  ^ 

Itorge  Plums. — The  Oregon  'Fartf^er  says  j — "Mr.S.Luellipg, 
ofMilwaukie  Nursery,  laid  on  our  table,  three  Plums  of  ihs] 
Yellow  Egg  variety,  which  .weighed,  in  the  aggregate,  11  ozs.  ■ 
The  largest  of  them  weighed  4  ozs."  ' 

These  details  bring  to  our  recolleotion  -that  this  is  the  season 
when  certain  parties  prowl  about  the  country,  and  victimise  the 
too-readily  credulous  with  all  kinds  of  gardening  prodigies,  such 
as  blue  Dahlias,  yellow  Snowdrops,  and  Brobdignag-fruitr! 

The  last  device  in  this  way  was  managed  by  an  American. 
Seeing  some  extraordinarily  large  Fears,  of  French  growth,  he 
bought  a  dozen — giving  about  6s.  each  for  them.  He  thea 
bought  five  hundreid  maiden  Pesr  trees,  of  some  common  variety, 
at  Is.  6d.  each,  proceeded  to  two  country  towns,  exposed  the 
gigantic  Pears  in  a  window  fronting  the  high  street,  on  the  mar« 
ket  day,  stated  that  the  trees  bore  Pears  like  those  twelve  he  ex- 
hibited, and  sold  the  whole  of  his  trees  for  5«.  each. 


NOTES  ON  MY  HERBACEOUS  GABDEN 

KADB  IK  THB  YE  IBS  1853-4,  WITH  A  VSW  ABPUK^TS. 

Thb  sum  and  substance  of  the  following  remarks  is  just  this. 
They  are  notes  made  of  such  plants  as  I  then  grew  in  an  her- 
baceous garden,  devoted  expressly^  that  class  of  plants  which 
I  had  at  that  time  under  my  care. 

These  notes  were  never  ixitended  to>baflubfnitted  to  thapi;^iyc, 
bat  were  jotted  down,  sometimes  in  ha0te,^xpreiisl^  ior  my  opm 
use  and  guidance ;  but  saeiog.that  imConnatiQfi  4s  oMeded  jre- 
speoting  any  usefi^  kinds  of>hffihaoeoD^  j)lattts,  1  copy  aiaw  of' 
them  which  I  think  |XM»t  dfliecvipg  of  jMtic^*  and  aubmit  them 
to  the  Editcfips  of  The  Joubslax  -of  -^aKCKUiFLanTBV ;  and  K  th^ 
only  add  the  amallest  pavticle , of ^Aav^m^H^  Jetting  down  the, 
pr^f^nt  Sjji^tam  .of  -heddiui,  f  #alu»U  fi^  ^s»\£  abundan^y 
rewarded.  .  - 

Fflled  at  the  4»eguWn^of  9^tt0i^.^^i^ 
Delphinium -fonoosufp.    sCh^e  ^^laiMi^  -mMKC  obtaii^  uom  old 
ones  whifili  were.taj^n  up  rt|^  ^tHmmer  psfi^ioaply,  .^ind  parted, 
and  planted  in  thojr^BWe^ard^.    I4mx«4a^namy4a^nd  those 
to  flowi»r  much  .»t«»njar. than  jA^dlingis. 

Bound  the  si^es  oT^)^ ;t^^a^^ro<;nB^,-Tul^,^4^.,,toadd 
a  g^  Appfiw;aiicc  in  nearly  ^^ing.  *Son»e  .nqw^-4ay^;Pf(9£^  to 
pegido^n  Uie  Dalphinimh,  bui-l  like^p  a«e  4t  .^q^^ii^  its  own 
natui^l  habit,  although,  t^  following  theJatli^'COurse,  it^^&qpisg^ ' 
some  .aufiport  .whdn  in  jomased  ^tuatio»j9.  ! 

The  last  we^  in  April  iffv(ip  .^^^  it.^  .gopd  ahoF  fff^fmsr 
from  the  Groouaos.;  the  Tulips  are  fast  j^ushiog  up  their  ficyn^ec- 
heads,  and  the  Delphinijims.aremf^king  good  progress,  with  every 
profu^t  of  jk  4)ie jmow.pf .fiOK^*  T^ud  i^sonaidei' .mainly  to  be 
attrlWfid^to  il^«sacV7A»tumn  .pjanUog-^sA  deoi(M  advanta^, 
certainl^,4«id:5^en-pia^iQaWe.aiwuld4i©v«r:l^  ^jght  orin 
the  cultivation  43tf .most  Junds  pfJiftrbacgnus  plants*  At  the  o1q»c 
of  May  we  have  the  Belphinittms  in  aH  iheir  beauty,  and  x&tj 
worthy  objects  of  much  .attraction. 

Six  weeks  later,  and  the  beauty  of  the  Delphiniums  being  well 
nigh  gone,  I  begin  to  prepare  them  at  once  -for  a  change  of 
quarters — that  of  the  reserve  garden.  Here  they  will  undergo  pre- 
cisely the  same  treatment  as  last  year;  parting  at  the  roots, 
■hading,  and  frequent  waUringaaraidl  Ihey  require  to  make  them 
IpDod  {Uants  for  the  coming  antomn. 

The  bed  now  is  foeked  .over,  not  too  deeply,  as  it  is  likely  at 


thjs  season  to  suffer  from  drought  j  and  on  the  first  dull  or  cloudy 
^fjj  I  will  brinjg  from  the  reserve  garden  sufficient  plants  to  flU 
it  of  the  Budbeckia  pulcherrlma  (I  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy 
of  tjie  second  naip^).  It  was  a  variety  growing  about  2  feet 
high.  These  have  been  standing  in  patches  about  8  inches 
Qver,  and  are  now  just  pushing  their  flower-stalks,  and  will  re- 
move without  experiencing  any  serious  check,  and  will  from  this 
time  produce  an  abundant  display  of  flower  'till  frost  makes  its 
appearance  in  autiuhn- 

The  above  may  be  considered  a  history  of  an  herbaceous-bed 
and  its  occupants  for  a  year,  and  will  show  the  r^der  what  in 
an  ordinal  system  has  been  done.  Wliat  might  be  accom- 
pUshad  if  a  regular  system  was  laid  down  has  yei  to  be  seen,  but 
can  only  b^  attained  by  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  subject  be  is 
handling.  Objections  and  atumblingblocks  there  are  in  the 
way  of  any  one  who  dares  to  bring  about  a  rival  against  our 
present  lidding  ^stem,  but  not  one  is  th^  but  what  will 
eventually  be  overcome. 

CWe  ,hqpe  ,ppr  naipel.ys  ijorref^popdent  will  continue  to  furnish 
us  7i4h  xfkdre  of  his  pr^ctic^l  00^,  but  sre  do  ^pt  copiprehend 
why  he  wages, a  war  of  extermiimtiQp,ag?4nst  theiieddipg  system. 


TSUe  xemincb  us.  of  tlie  crusty  old  gi^Qtlaman  who  preferred  a  grey 
pouay  to  one  ot  any  other  colour,  and  wished  especially  that  all 
blacks  and  chestnuts  should  be  exterminated.   Now,  though  our 


correspondent  likes  his  hobby  above  all  others,  why  cannot  he 
let  others  ride  theirs  in  peace  and  quietude,  though  of  quite  a 
different  colour  ? — Eds.  J.  of  H.] 


HEATING  A  VINEBY-CARE  REQUIBED  IN 
BBUSHING  OVER  BUDS. 

I  HATE  a  fruit-house,  span-roofed,  36  feet  by  28  feet,  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  raised  border  14  feet  wide,  2  feet  higher 
than  the  surrounding  borders.  The  raised  border  is  planted 
with  four  rows  of  Vines  trained  to  upright  rods,  as  in  southern 
France,  chiefly  Black  Hamburghs.  The  rest  of  the  house  con- 
tains Peaches  and  Apricots  in  pots. 

Through  the  middle  of  the  raised  border  runs  a  sunk  but  ex- 
posed flue  (continued  into  an  orchard-house  37  feet  by  14  feet, 
span-roofed,  9  feet  high,  adjoining  the  vinery  and  on  the  same 
level),  in  all  60  feet  long,  two  brick  on  edge  deep,  double  slate 
covers,  7  inch  inside  measure.  The  furnace  is  18  inches  deep  and 
12  wide  and  high,  and  I  find  it  will  raise  the  house  about  10^ 
jibove  the  outside  temperature  in  dall  cold  weather.  Now,  as  this 
(Yorkshire),  is  a  veiy -rainy  sunless  climate,  I  doubt  whether  I 
ahf^l  be  able  with  such  heating  power  to  ripen  my  Grapes  in 
jgood  time,  as  froipa  Oetober  the  sun  is  very  low  here;  and 
therefore  the  earher  jaij  grapes  jure  ripe  the  better,  I  presume, 
jwdll  be  .their  flavour.  ^SViat,  then,.wul  .be  the  cheapest  way  of 
.giving  additional  h^t  to  such  a  house?  I  have  thought  of 
^uspe  .plans—one,  Xo  jrun  ^  jiingle  li-4noh  pipe  at  1*.  6rf.,  or 
«lUK«e-4uMter-4iH)b  At  ^.  jper  y^,  jrouod  -the  Vine-borders, 
'having  two  /Or  <ihJpee  benSs  jtcronis  d;he  fumace-top  inside  as 
boiler.  Q8hi3  J«EQuld  cost. about  (for  j80  yards  and  fixing)  £2  10*. 
or  £^.  fSfiW  many  degrees  of  J^eat  dd  you  think  it  would  add 
to  4he  Aiu^yard  ?  -The  othar  two  methods  would  be  ^larging 
the  furpifioe  jto  J2  ieftt  by  18  ipch^ ;  or  ^  j^urick  Arnottts  ^stove, 
on  QQ^  ^1^  fpf  /tlie  ^^aex^  ^d  -.bel^  -tiie  j^ised  border,  which 
would,,of  oovugie, 'heat  one  aide  , unduly.  .Coat  I  oaoaot  tell. 
^Whan.abQtdd  h£at  begin  to  b^  ^^sedP  '  I  «tUi^  as  soon  sfi  the 
^^iricots  iet.— Ignora^u^. 

P.S. — Will  you  caution  ibeginnars  -in  painting  their  fruit  trees 
vWiAh  a<u^,  julphur,  Gishurst,  &c.,  in  winter  not  to  apply  the 
'hfiuah  -against  the  grain,  or  they  may  injure  the  fine  scales  which 
shield  and  cover  the  youi^  blossom-buds  ? 

p][pl(Bas ^pu  )l^jUj;e.j>pflwpgs  to  list  the  heat  out  into  the  4itmo« 
iuiherc  (Jff  theiw)^8C,  Jxe  .are  jgither  aurprised  that  your  svupk  flue 
.If  ^  .ewiffsed  .osar  dofis  m^o  -the  iliouse  10°  in  cold  weather, 
though  itjrould  do  .tU^t  easily  and  more  if  exposed.  Perhaps, 
however,  jwe  j^md  Jfche  matter  gtrong,  as  our  ejes  even  with 
spectacles  can  -scarcely  decipher  the  very  minute  interlining. 
I&iere  was  given  the  very  information  you  desiderate  about  flues 
not  long  ago  in  articles  on  "  Forcing,"  or  we  are  mistaken  as  to 
our  memory ;  which  articles,  wo  may  state  in  answer  to  other 
inquirers,  will  be  resumed  as  soon  as  some  other  matters  more 
pressing  are  cleared  away.  We  think  that  with  the  power  you 
fltate  ibsre  will  be  little  difficnltv  in  ripening  the  Grapes,  pro* 
Tided  you  have  openings  enougn  to  let  out  the  heat.    To  do 
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aDything  like  force  auch  a  house  you  would  require  such  a  flae, 
and  even  a  brick  deeper,  to  go  right  round  the  house.  We 
ha\re  not  much  faith  in  jour  li-inch  pipes,  unless  they  were 
made  strong  so  as  to  sustain  pressure,  and  then  they  would  be 
much  more  expensive.  In  such  small  pipes,  too,  even  when 
coiled  as  you  state,  there  is  a  difficulty  lest  they  eet  broken  in 
the  jQreplace ;  and  when  so  small,  too,  and  much  fire  used,  they 
soon  wear  out.  On  the  plan  you  propose,  we  would  prefer 
having  pipes  at  least  of  2  inches,  or  rather  of  3  inches  in  diameter, 
and  hare  a  syphon  bend  to  place  in  the  fireplace,  so  placed  that 
one  side  would  be  at  the  top  for  the  flow-pipe,  and  the  other 
near  the  bottom  to  join  the  return-pipe  to  f\.  Such  a  syphon 
bend,  3  inches  in  cQameter,  would  cost  under  5«.,  and  similar 
pipes  2*.  per  yard.  Two-inch  pipes  would  cost  1*.  3d.  per 
yard,  and  that  would  be  better  than  lesser  pipes.  Were  we  in 
our  coiTcspondent's  position,  howeyer,  we  would  so  alter  our 
furnace,  if  it  needed  any,  as  to  let  the  flue  alone,  and  set  on  it 
a  small  saddle-back  or  elliptic  boiler.  One  of  the  latter  could 
be  obtained  from  24v.  to  32«.,  the  former  being  18  inches  by  18 
inches.  Or  a  small  boiler  similar  to  those  used  by  Mr.  Hirers, 
and  made  in  that  neighbourhood,  could  be  easily  set  on,  and 
one  pipe  to  go  round,  would  do  all  that  would  be  required. 
Telling  how  many  degrees  that  would  heat  a  house  would  be 


very  fallacious.  It  would  then  do  no  more  with  three-inch  pipes 
than  keep  out  frost  in  such  weather  as  we  had  last  winter.  In 
a  barn  of  a  house  we  hare  in  our  experience  kept  the  house 
higher  with  20^  of  frost  out  of  doors,  than  we  could  do  with 
eyen  more  fire  when  there  was  only  5**  of  frost,  but  a  keen 
blustering  wind  blowing. 

If  we  used  Amott's  stores  we  would  hare  a  good-sized  one  in 
the  middle,  all  above  ground,  and  the  smoke-funnel  through  the 
roof,  with  a  damper  near  home  to  regulate  draught.  Thia 
would  be  the  cheapest  of  all,  or  a  small  one  might  be  made  to 
each  end.  The  small  boiler  would  be  the  neatest,  easiest  managed, 
and  in  a  few  years  would  prore  also  the  most  economical. 

We  hare  just  thought  that  if  you  did  not  want  the  flue  in 
the  orchard-house  in  the  autumn,  you  might  put  a  damper  in 
where  the  two  houses  join,  and  return  the  flue  back  again  to  the 
furnace,  and  hare  a  chimney  there.  Soft  burned  drain-tiles — that 
is,  not  hard  nor  glazed,  and  cement  joints  would  answer  weD, 
and  they  could  be  placed  along  the  sumce  of  the  bed.  In  such 
a  house  we  do  not  see  why  the  flue  should  hare  been  taken  below 
the  raised  bed  for  the  Vines  in  the  first  case,  more  especially  as 
anything  like  forcing  seems  not  to  hare  been  intended. 

Many  trees  are  injured  by  ottrelessness  as  you  suggest.] 


LINTON  PAEK, 

THB  BEAT  OF  LADY  JTTLIA  CORNWALLIS. 

{Continued  from  fage  188.) 


?^  j"/  •  ^  *^®  basket  garden,  consisting  of  a  central  eight- 
lobed  flower-bed,  with  eight  curcular  beds  facmg  the  lobes  in 
the  central  one.  Besides  these  beds,  two  curred  borders  nearly 
surroimd  the  whole.    The  openings  left  fiioing  two  important 


trees,  one  being  an  Araucaria  imbricata  upwards  of  28  feet  hich 
and  well  furnished.  The  central  bed  in  this  group  is  Hike  the 
eight  circular  ones),  surroimded  with  rustic  timb^oi«  some- 
what under  2  feet  high  \  and  in  the  recesses  where  the  lobes  meet, 
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}iillAr»  nbout  9  f^ot  high  Are  eorered  with  climbing  Eosea^  and 
iMitcioiied  together  ^ith  tihtiiiii  cov^ered  in  Iho  nm&  waj«  Th^flo 
RTO  aUo  all  unit<?Ll  iix  Uke  manner  to  «  ccntF&l  pillar  taller  than 
the  otlLer,  a9  £e  shown  iw  the  cngrarmg  ;  the  haaket-beda  ha? m^ 
pAch  ft  bovi^  orer  them  cohered  ako  with  creopers,  and  w«ll  filled 
with  fl<JwerB>  were  in  real  it  j  ba»lot«  in  the  true  ienae  of  the 
word,  Btii  b«  it  ii  dtiHcult  to  gire  a  just  desctiptio^  of  luoh 
things  hy  proepectiTe  otiijf,  w©  antiei  «  ground  plan  oa  well, 
with  the  pUnts  with  which  it  was  planted. 

It  ia  proper  to  eiplftin  that  thet^  basket ^heds  ore  gufromjidtd 
bj  wbit0-inaU  gravelj  iho  ruatic!  worl  b«ing  covered  with  It/, 
The  circle*  were  About  12  fe^  in  diameter.  The  side  bordera 
were  about  7  feet  wide,  and  w^m  not  raisod.  Stripi  of  gra«i 
3  feet  wide  lurround  the»e  borders,  the  ends  terminating  in  tid j 
plania  of  Yueoa  glorioaa*      We  obaerred  that  the  edginga  of 


\  these  pasa  frame  wo  rka^  aa  ihtj  maj  be  called,  were  edged  with 

,  briek  laid  diegonall^}  aa  nhowii  in  a  pretious  Number  of  Ihb 

'  JarB3f*t  Of  HoBTicrLTTSK,  forming  a  boundary  line  which 

could  not  by  any  ordmary  amount  of  unAkUful  mamigement  get 

out  of  order.     The  game  aubstantial  wajf  of  Be^^uring  au  edging  ia 

adopted  in  some  of  the  other  gardenj,  and  id  well  worth  being 

esLt^iaitelj  ao  ebewher^  i  m  the  brickj  without  showing  mqr?, 

I  pcrhopa,  than  an  inch  of  its  edge  on  the  walk  or  border  side, 

present  a    a  formidable  barrier  to    the   hoe,  apade^  barrow,  or 

I  folicr.     A  whito^ shell  walk  also  separates  the  borders  from  tho 

outer  grass  plot  bj  which  the  whole  is  surrounded. 

The  planting  of  the  eight  drcular  bt^ia  baa  been  done  tho 
past  aummcr  by  hftTing  four  of  them,  a  a  and  n  b,  divided  into 
quarters  by  two  Hues  crossing  each  bed  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  ;  the  four  other  beds,  c  c  and  d  d,  in  concentnc  rings  or 


cirdps.  And  as  the  planting  of  these  beds  may  be  of  interest  to 
oar  readers,  we  gire  them  with  some  critical  remarks  by  one 
wdl  rersed  in  such  matters. 

The  centra]  bed,  which  was  much  shaded  with  the  climbing 
Boses,  was  edged  with  Alyssum  yariegatum ;  and  from  each 
recess  a  straight  line  of  the  same  was  stretched  to  the  centre, 
thus  diriding  the  bed  into  eight  wedge-shaped  panels.  These 
psnels  were  planted  with  Ghisania  splendens  or  Q-.  rigens,  and 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  season  looked  very  wdU.  The 
Ghuanias,  howerer,  hardly  kept  pace  with  the  Alyssum. 

The  baak^  a  a  had  an  edging  of  Yinca  elegantissima,  a 
Tariegsted  Yinca,  which  oyerhung  tne  lyy  and  rustic  work  with 
good  effect.  Inside  this  Yinca  was  a  ring  of  Ferilla  nankinensis, 
and  two  lines  of  the  same  divided  the  Md  into  four  quadrants 
or  paaelfa  which  were  planted  with  Mangles*  Yariegated  Gera- 


niQm.  The  Perilla,  by  being  pinched  in  to  keep  to  the  same 
height  as  the  Geranium,  looked  remarkably  well;  and  these 
beds  looked  well  from  the  early  part  of  June  until  Norember, 
and  might  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the 
season. 

Baskets  B  B.— Planted  like  the  aboye,  but  plants  diffwent ;  the 
edge  being  a  blue  Anagallis,  the  inner  ring  and  cross  lines  bemg 
Geranium  Flower  of  the  Day,  and  the  quarters  or  panels  Calceo- 
laria Prince  of  Orange.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season  this 
looked  yery  well ;  but  after  the  middle  of  Auenst  there  was  not 
much  flower  on  the  Calceolaria,  and  the  AnagalHa  was  not 
showy  enough  to  be  repeated. 

Baskets  0  o,  planted  in  oirdes.— The  centre  (about  5  feet  in 
diameter),  Yerbena  Purple  King ;  then  a  ring  upwards  of  2  feet^ 
wide  of  Calceolaria  aurantia  multiflora^  and^  tHo  outside  an 
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a  large  proportion  of  the.  crojp' yras  Bcr^rely  affected.-^.  Bktik 
¥ox,  Exeter, 

Since  Bending  off  llip  aTsove  reirnirVB,  Mr.  SUortt  hiu  railed 
on  me,  and  from  hiui  I  Icara  that  I  lia^re,  to  a  oertala  eitent* 
df^ne  Mr.  Sanday  run  injuatscc^  in  nscribing  to  him  a  complete 
mieunderstanding  of  th^  reading  of  the  publUhed  direetioisi. 
The  haulm  is  laid  over  Ij  between  und  aerosol*  1h©  lide  of  eidi 
ridffe  ;  the  earth  taken  from  the  furrow  is  placed  oa  tbe  ridfe, 
and  verj  nearly,  but  not  qtiitc^  eoYcra  the  liaulni*  Tlis  i&pa 
will  soon  turn  up  to  the  light,  and  in  a  few  daja  ^nll  l^e  aboal 
half  QOTered,  ana  williri  thii  titatfj^fls  ndl  us  the  tubc-rs,  cpptuiae 
to  crow,  if  the  haiilm  h  tromplftolj  coTcredi  or  If  Ilii?  tAjps  ace 
twisti^  together  like  havbiiiicls?,  and  then  covcr^'d,  the  disease 
may  be  anrested,  but  alJ  growih  in  the  tiibefa  is  at  an  end.  If  I 
understand  it  aright^  iha  principle  i^,  that  the  diaea^e  it  not 
washed  down  among  ihc  rools  by  rain  cr  heavy  dsw^  but  tliat 
wet  is  thrown  off  the  ridge  by  the  earth-coyering  to  the  haulm. 

It  lias  been  thiis  carried  out  most  successfully  by  a  friend  of 
Mr.  MiHIoopd'a  in  Norfolk  for  many  years.  The  discoyery  was 
an  accidental  one.  In  making  a  drain  by  the  side  of  a  garden, 
-the  iBftrth  nwi  thrown  out  over  a  piece  of  ground  planted  with 
Potatoes,  tiie  ridges  of  whiehxun  parallel  with  the  new  cutting. 
When  the  owner  of  the  garden  took  up  his  crop,  he  found  to  his 
astonishment  that  all  his  ridges  .so  far  as  the  earth  had  been 
thrown  out  were  free  from  .disease ;  .while  all  that  had  not  been 
^Bo  ooTered  were  quite  rotten. 


edging  pf  Tropfleol^^m  el^gans,  wJ\ich,  like  the  Vinca,  overhung 
-the  ipdges,  and  the  whole  flowered,  sitd  were  a  complete  jn^ss  of 
colour  in  the  middle  of  the  season,  the  Tropasplum  continuing 
to  the -beginning  ofJNovember. 

Baskets  d  d,  planted  in  the  same  manner  as.c  o,— ^he  centre 
being  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis ;  then  a  ring  of  Geranium  Lady 
Holmesdale,  a  pink-flowered  variety ;  and  an  edging  of  a  yellow 
Tropwolum,  which  at  one  time  was  exceediingly  rich,  but,  going 
too  much  to  seed,  was  cut  down  in  Augnst,  and  .flowered  again 
■in  October.  This  Calceolaria  ip,  however,  late,  and  though 
indispensable  in  the  flower  garden,  it  is  not  one  of  the  class 
which  can  be  reckoned  on  as  doing  good  service  for  five  jnonths, 
or  longer,  consecutively,  which  ^ome  of  the  varieties  do. 

The  outOT  borders  were  planted  entirely  with  Geraniums, 
which  is  the  reason  they  were  so  sparingly  used  in  the  basket- 
beds.  The  borders,  being  nearly  7  feet  wide,  were  planted  in 
six  rows ;  the  two  centre  rows  were  of  variegated  Geranium 
with  white  leaves,  then  one  row  of  a  plain  or  horseshoorlearfd. 
Scarlet,  and  the  outer  rows  of  Geranium. Q^iddffli  Cthain,  thus 
giving  four  rows  of  variegated  GeraniumAud^two  rows  of  plain 
ones  to  each  border.  The  central  Uaeirf'  one  of  tjie .borders jwaa 
Geranium  Bijou,  with  Geranium  dBaron  Hu|^  betwjeen  it  and 
Golden  Chain.  Most  peoj^  jidmire^  ^Ihis ;  but  certainly  the 
flowers  of  Baron  Hugel  were^dull.  ^^, other  border  had  Gera- 
nium Alma  for  a  centre,  ^nd  )})9twj^  that  and  Golden  Chain 
was  Geranium  Judy— =a^warf,  deep  rose-coloured  variety  .with 
p^in  leaves,  which,  ^n  the  jihole,  looked  better  than  Baron' 
Hugeh  The  beds -being  juHne  little  distai^e  apart,  the  slight 
difference  in  thus  nlanting-them  was  of  ];^4Xi^portance. 

Ifot  far  removed  from'the  basket  uurden  is  a  fountain  vnth  a 
bason  20  feet  in  diapteter,  surrounded  .by  a  walk,  and  that  also 
enclosed  by  a  domerfiheped  verandah  half  open.  This  oiome  is 
86  feet  in  diameter,  and  ^^  fnmework  is  well  covered  .with 
Hoses.  In  the  distance  is  aeen  the  mansion ;  the  basket  garden 
being  also  in  :the  same  .direction,  but  nearer.  This  fountain  is 
in  the  centre  of. a.  cross  walk,  having  a  number  of  flights  of  steps 
ending  on  the  upper  side  in  a  conservatory  and  Dutch  or  geo- 
metrical garden,  ^om  whence  there  is  an  excellent  view,  but 
still  better  from  the  lower  end,  where,  after  descending  some 
half-dozen  flights  of  steps,  we  come  upon  another  terrace- 
walk  still  considerably  elevated  above  the  ground  to  the  south 
of  it,  and  the  view  here  being  less  interrupted  with  trees  is 
beautiful.  The  park  .with  a  well^hosen  piece  of  water  stretch- 
ing out  seems  to  mingle  with  the  adjoining  country. 
(2b  he  continued,) 


SHOETrS  PLAN  FOE  THE  PREVENTION  OF 
THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

Although  not  a  practical  gardener,  yet  being  always  in- 
terested in  anything  i^ting  to  agricultural  pursuits,  I  cannot 
allow  Mr.  Fownall's^  observations  on  Shortt's  treatment  of 
Potato  culture  to  rem'ain  unanswered,  though,  doubtless,  there 
are  many  others  who  from  practical  experience  will  be  able  to 
handle  the  subject  in  a  far  more  weighty  and  convincing  manner. 

Before  Mr.  Pownall  thus  hastily  and' publicly  condemned  this 
system,  he  should  have  assured  himself  that  he  had  properly 
comprehended  and  thoroughly  carried  out  the  directions  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Shortt.  On  reading  Mr.  Pownall's  strictures,  it 
was  very  evident  to  me  that  both  master  and  man  equally  mis- 
understood the  whole  matter  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  a  failure  in  both  the  plans  tried  by  them  should  have  been 
the  result.  Since  forming  this  opinion  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing  with  Mr.  Milford,  who  fully  confirmed  me 
in  the  foregoing  conclusion.  It  is  surprising  that  any  one  can 
road  directions  so  very  plainly  and  luoidly  exproMsd,  and  jto 
completely  mistake  their  meaning. 

Mr.  Mdford  most  fully  confirms  all  that  his  gardener  has 
stated  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of  disease  by  his  plan.  Not 
only  on  his  own  ground  at  Coaver  has  a  fine  crop  been  realised, 
witji  hardly  a  vestige  of  the  disease,  but  Mr.  Milford  states  that 
in  Norfolk,  from  which  county  he  has  lately  returned,  the  most 
•thorough  and  undoubted  success  has  attended  the  extensive 
culture  of  the  Potato  on  this  system.  My  father,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Fox,  of  Shillingford,  near  this  oity,  has  adopted  it  this  last 
season,  and  reports  favourably  vfith  respect  to  it.  In  the  plot 
where  the  haulms  were  laid  down  and  covered,  there  was  very 
•httle  disease  to  be  found;  but  in  another. piece  of  ground  close 
a^oining  in  the  same>gard0n,  where  the  old  system  .wasifoUowed, 


POMOUOCICAL  ^LEANINGS. 

OcTOBBB  Raspberries — About  tl^e  ifirst  week  in  NoTember 
last  I  paid  a  visit  to  a  friend  living  near  Guildford,  and  when 
looking  over  his  kitchen  garden  I  observed  two  rows  of  Rasp- 
berries, one  on  each  side  of  a  path  about  10  yards  in  length. 
One  row  was  the  October  Yellow,  and  the  other  the  October 
Red.  The  soil  of  the  garden,  which  is  at  tbe  foot  of  St. 
Catherine's  Hill,  is  of  a  light  sandy  nature,  and  its  site  warm 
and  sheltered.  The  gardener  said,  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
month  of  October  they  had  been  loaded  with  fruit,  and  that  he 
had  "  gathered  bushels  "  from  them,  which  owing  to  the  fineness 
of  the  weather  had  been  of  excellent  flavour.  These  Raspberries 
should  not  be  planted  in  cool  districts.  The  south  and  east  of 
England,  and  the  warm  valleys  of  Worcestershire  seem  beet 
adapted  for  them. — RuBUS. 

Cabool  Geeen  Gage  Pltjm.— Some  four  or  five  years  since 
I  happened  to  be  looking  over  the  novelties  in  trees  and  shrubf, 
then  recently  introduced  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gkurdens 
at  Chiswick.  I  observed  among  them  a  vigorous-growing  but 
wild-looking  Plum  tree,  which  Mr.  Gordon,  who  was  thrti  in 
the  service  of  the  Society,  pointed  out  as  the  Cabool  Green  Gage, 
and,  I  think,  hinted  that  it  was  an  old  favourite  Plum  in  its 
aboriginal  state.  I  at  once  felt  highly  interested,  and  taking 
advantage  of  my  privilege  as  a  Fellow,  procured  some  buds. 
These  were  inserted  on  Plum-stocks,  and  the  following  season  I 
had  a  number  of  young  vigorous  trees.  Wishing  strongly  to 
see  the  fruit  of  this  Plum,  I  potted  two  or  three  of  my  young 
trees  and  placed  them  in  my  orchard-house.  The  second  jear 
after  potting  one  of  them  gave  me  a  full  crop  of  fruit.  They 
were  small  and  round,  and  interested  me  greatly.  Alas !  towards 
the  end  of  July,  instead  of  remaining  green  as  I  hoped  they 
would,  they  began  to  turn  red,  and  when  ripe  proved  to  be  a 
Mirobalon,  or  Cherry  Plum,  enlarged  in  size.  The  tree  is  re- 
markable for  its  vigorous  growth,  making  shoots  from  7  feet  to 
9  feet  long  in  one  season.  Its  leaves  are  larger  than  those  of  tbe 
Cherry  Plum,  and  the  habit  of  the  tree  more  erect  and  vigorous. 
It  may,  I  think,  be  called  the  Cabool  Cherry  Plum,  and  as  it 
seems  very  hardy  it  may  prove  a  valuable  culinary  variety. — 

Th06.  BlVJtBB.  

TREATMENT  OF   OFFSETS  OF    GLADIOLUS 
BULBS. 

UroN  takinp  up  the  tOQ^A  <T  Gladiolus  pandaven^is  Iflll|J  ■ 
large  liUDdiLT  of  fe^tiiall  bulbs,  about  the  stzt?  of  wht^M  §|*Wi 
Voting  quEto  whUc  und  naked  ;  aW>  a  lew  larger  with  |ifi  liOQCI 
scvrt  ui  Jaok.  ilo\^' &hBl!  T  tleftl  with  them?  J  fed  incliurf  to 
rub  them  off  aud  planf  ut  once  ^  if  euceespfiil  my  incrraia  *iU 
be  literally  forty  fold.  One  of  Gludiolus  florjbiio  dus  that  I  |r*W 
merely  to  make  it  a  acquaintam  c  I  find  sbootiDg  £r<im  ihiijimW 
bulba,  BO  I  have  potlefd  it, — H.  B. 

[la  Ot>tobcrj  1834,  we  had   a  four-bundwdfold  produce,  iik« 
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youTfl,  of  Gladioloi  pfiittacinas,  which  was  seTling  in  1833  at 
lOtf.  6d,  the  root.  Pnlttacinutf  in  strong  loamj  boO,  or  iff  a*  Vine- 
border  in  fact,  produced  flye  or  six  timee  more  ofl&et  bnlbrf  than 
any  other  kind  that  we  know.  At  another  lifting  W^  had  a 
quart-pot  full  of  small  Gladiolus  offsets  not  larger*  than  ride 
seeds,  and  two  pecks  of  the  next  size  or  sizes,  for  wtronly  had 
two  Bieves  to  pass  them  through  for  sizing  the  sbrtir*;  and  for 
fifteen'  years  we  had  more  or  less  of  such  fry  to  deal  with.  And 
the  beet  plan  we  eyer  found  was  to  paH  all  the  small' bulbs  froWt 
the  large  ones  after  they  were  lifted  ten  days,  more*  orl^ss;  and 
dried  m  open  shreds:  Then  the  lai^e  bulbs  w^er^  rubbed,' 
deaned,  and  put  into  paper  bags ;  the  small  ft^  were  put 
through  different  sieyes  to  sort  them  into  proper  sizes,  and  to 
separate  the  soil  and  dust  from  them.  Then  each  size  was 
bagged  in  paper,  and  so  kept  till  the  beginning*  of  April ;  then 
they  were  planted  out  by  the  thousands,  in  drills  exactly  like 
sowing  dwarf  Peas,  sometimes  on  a  Vine  and  PeacH-border  and 
sometimes  in  the  open  quarters  of  the  kitchen  garden.  Ko  better 
I^an  than  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  been  bit  upon  since.] 


woeb:  fob  THti  V?E]fiti 
inroHBir  ojcbdbn. 
Atpatb^ug,  if  the  heat  of  the  beds  shook!  dhdhie,  ■-  slight 
Ibfaig  may  be  added ;  bat  oartf  most  be  tdten  tfaatrit  dote  not 
heat  yiolently.  Bi'oeooH,  keep  it  frerfromdelKt'lest^  •as,  after 
froet,  they  serioosly  idjore  the  plants  by  oansing'  them  to  rot. 
CauUflowers^  giye  air  freely  to  plan te  under  g^ass.  Ceieryi  take 
idyaatage  of  the  first  fine  dry  day  that  ocmtrs  to  eaith'  up  any 
rows  that  may  haye  oyererown  the  preyioos  soBing,  sod  be 
]Mrepared  to  protect  the  riogee  in  case  of  seyere  frost.  J&e^asv, 
riye  air  freefy  to  the  plants  under  glass,  as'  adyised  for  CauH- 
lowers.  The  glass  should  be  merely  used  to  exclude  ftOBt  and 
tK>  throw' off  rainS)  aa^the  plants  will  suceeed  all  the  better  in  the- 
ijpring'for  being  ktt>t  hardy  and  stbeky  during  the  winter.  To 
Be  kept  free  from  dead  leayes:  Partmpt,  where  they  haye  not* 
yet  been  taken  up,  they  should  be  left  in  the^  ground  no  longer, 
■8  they  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  benefited  by  remaining 
tfiere,*  and  should  seyere  frost  set  in  there  Would  be '  a'  diflf 
oa\ty  in  getting  them  up^  2^rfM/i#,  on  the  first  appearance  of 
seyere  frost  it  is  adyisaWe  to  get  some  under  coyer*.  They  may 
be  laid  in  sand  after  the  tops  are  cut  off.  Look  over  root  stores 
ooeaeionally  to  see  that  nothing  is  going  wrong.  As  we  reoom* 
mended  last  week,>  take  adyftntage  of  frosty  weathef  to  get* 
manure  wheeled  on  spare  ground.  IVench,  dig,  and  ridge  tfyeiy' 
spare  inch  of  ground  wheneyer  the  weather  will  permit  these 
openittions  tb  be  adyantageously  performed.  Thiris  to  be  don« 
m(M«  eej3ecially  in  gardens  where  the  soil  is  of  a  clajey  natuH^. 

FLCVTER   OAfiDBF. 

Continue  planting  in  fayoorttble  weather  shrubs,  trees,  Bos^s* 
aftd  Roee-stoeks  for  future  budding.  Prune  and  nail,Tor  tie,  -idl 
ottmbert  on  wtdls,  trellises;  pOlsrs;  Sdc. 

FEUIT  OABDEN. 

See  that  standard  uid  other  trees,  which  haye  been  recently- 
mmred  or  root-pruned,  are  firmly  secured  against  injury  from 
ifindSf  and  also  get  aiiy  root-proning*or  transplsnting'remainfng 
to  be  done  this  season  executed  as  soon- as  possible.  Th^  roots 
of  all  newly-planted  trees  to  be  secured  from  the  effects  of  seyere 
weather  by  mulching.  Fruit  trees*  are  injured-  by  the  aocumu* 
lation  of  moss  and  lichen  on  their  bramclies :  when  the  hand 
cannot  reach  it  a  dusting  of  lime  will  effect  its  destruction. 
Btrawbevrieff  and'  all  fhiit  ti^es  in  pots  to  be  protected  from 
fiDst.  Take  evety  opportunity  of  pushing  forward  pruning 
and  nailing.  Look'  oyer  the  fruit  in  tne  fruit-room,  and  remoye 
9Sk  that  are  not  sound.  In  the  absence  of  frost,  old  walls  may 
be^inted  and  lime  washed. 

A  cautious  application  of  fire  heat  must  still  be  observed  herd. 
Keep  the  temperature  rather  low  than  otherwise^  for  fear  of 
eliciting  a  prematu^^  growth.  Cleanliness  and  a  judicious  use 
of  the  watering-pot  should  be  strictly  attended  to.  A  small  por- 
tion of  air  may  be  adVautageoosly  admitted  on  fine  days,  and 
Hill  gfeatly  assist  in  purifying  the  atmosphere  of  the  house, 
liany  stoye  plants  with  large  lleshy  rOots — such  ad  the  different 
TMrietiee  of  Ipomseas — should  now  be  allowed  to  go  nearly  or 
quite  dry.  Gbeat  caution  ir  necessary  to  proyide  against  dripi 
Mflnj  CJrchids  here  will  m^e  late  ^wth  in  spite  of  system  ; 
•Vid  these,  although  not  encouraged  byim^ropei^  temptfftitiil^i 
Will  be  liable  to  rot  if  condensed  yapour  or  dnp  be  peflnnittbd'tb 


16dg6  intheni;  ThtigMt  objeeC'sho^d  be  tb  aim  at  that-khid 
of  routine  management  which  y^  s«ry©to  cOnsoUdate  the  growtli 
alr^dy  mad6,  and  to  def^loperthe  UosSMkit  of  the  late^flow^ritaf 
a6rt«  in  af^ffoper  w*y. 

oBanrHouss  and  coksbstatobt. 

Damp  and  mildeware  the  nreat  eneniies  to  be  guarded  against 
here  in  the  present  state  of  the  weather.  BemoVe  the  early 
Quysanthemoms  as  soon<as  they  are  past -their  best,  as  the  plants 
have  but*  a  yery  shabby  appearunoe  when  the  besoty  of  the  bloom 
is  oyer.  Now  is  the  timo  either  to  order  some  of  the  new  and 
good  s€^8,  -or  to  select  some  of  the-best  and  most  useful  of  your 
own  stock;  tas  it  is  better  to  grow  duplicate  of  the  really  good 
kinds -than- to  i«tain  such  as  are  but  indifferent  merely  for  the 
sake  of-  hayingi  a  long  list'of  nam'es.  The  leayes  of  Camellias, 
Oranges,  Ae.,  are  liable  to  a  darb  scum,  which  ir  supposed  to  be 
a  fungus.  This  should  be  deaned  away  with  a  sponge  at  this 
period)  especially  as  the  chief  interest  in  greenhouse  plants  de- 
ppnd»  in  a  great  measniv  on 'their  Qleanlkiess.  Take  care  during 
frosty' weather  that  the  Heaths  do  not  become  too  dry  o^  a 
sudden,.or  they  are  sure  to  sofier,  if  not  killed  outright.  The 
beef  pr^entive  is  to  be  rather  cautious  in  the  application  of  fire 
heai^;  external  coyerings,  where  they  can  be  applied,  economise 
fuel«nd  pfeeerye  the  plants  in 'a  dormant  state.  See  that  the 
ewly-blooming'  Cinerarias  haye  the  lightest  plaee  in  the  house 
dose  to  the  glass.;,  omwding.  is  yery  pBn^udieial  to  this  plant. 
Let  plants  of  Eranthemum  pulchellum  coming  into  bloom  haye 
abundance  of  water  and  a  w&rm  situation.  The  Veltheimias, 
Tritonias,  StenOrhyncliurspfeCiosus,  Laclienalisli;  Ac.,  are  delight- 
ful ^«inter  things.  Do' not  watbr  the  Pttargdtiirftns  until  they 
are  thoroughly  diy. 

FOBCiKG-PrtT 

'fh'iB  structure  m'ust  be  kept  fully  occupied  with  all' the  dif*' 
fertnt  plants  usually  employed  m  forblng'for  the  decortrtion  of 
the  conseryatory  or  drAWing-rbom!;  In  srtcc^ssfhlly  fortJihgf 
many  plants  the  applicatloil  of  bottom  heat  Will  be  found  ihdh^ 
pensable.  The  great  secret  in  the  aflWr,  if  the  heat  be  whoHy 
composed  of  fermenting  materials,  is  to  keep  down  damp  atttf 
mouldiness  by  an  almost  constant  yentilatiori.  Those  who  pdi^ 
sess  tank-houses  or"  pits  will  purstte  a"  sOtde^^hat  diflfertof  prd*^ 
cess  5  such  Will  sclR?cely  need' my  adtloe.  * 

PITS  AND   FBAMBS. 

As*  the  present  is  a  yery  trying  season  for  the  inmates  of  theso 
strticturee,-eyery  adyantage  must  be  taken  of  mild  days  to  giye 
air  freely,  Mid  unless  in  yery  dense  fogp  weather,  a  little  may* 
be  giyen  eyery  day  when  the  temperature  is  aboye  freezing.  Little 
or  no  water  will  be  necessary  here  for  some  time  to  come,  as  the 
plants  will  be  all  the  better  for  being  kept  rather  dry  at  the  root, 
but  strong  healthy  plants  will  probably  require  water  occasion: 
idly  ta  preyent  the  bails  getting  too  dry ;  and  when  water  ie 
indispensably  neeessary-  a  dry  morning  should  be  selected,  if 
possible,  for  doing*  so  and  for  yentilation  given  diiring  the  day. 
See  that  the  frames  are  well-  banked'  up  so  iks  to  be  proof  against 
seyere  frosk^md' do  not  neglect  ooyering.  up  securely  at  night. 


DOlNQff  OF  THE  lAlST?  WBEK. 

KITCfllN   aABDEK. 

Ik  fhwty  mommfts  wheeled  fresh  turfy  soil  and  leaf  mould,  to 
gW^  a^man  barrowload  of  top-dkvetiog  to  fruit  trees  planted  on 
mounds  last  season.  Wheeled  robbish-heap  to  bare  parts  of 
kitchen  ground  preparatory  to  digging  and  trenching.  Also 
manured  flower-beds  as  opptW*t\lfi(lty  offered.  Forked  up  slightly 
among  Strawberry-beds,  alike  tO  allow  the  rains  tb  pass  freely 
and  to  present  a  rough  surface  to  the  frost,  before  we  find  time 
to  place  some  littery  matturto  betW^^  the  rbws,  and  a  dressing 
of  burned  earth  and  chaSrred  refufite  oye^'and  round  the  crowns^ 
as,  when  frost  is'  prejudicial,  it*  genewdly  assails  most  any  ex* 
posed  necks  that  may  be  be!6w  the  croims.  Oot  nd  of  m 
haulm  of  Peas,  S<»rlet  Bunners,  all  sttnnps  of  Cabbages,  CauH* 
flowers,  &c.,  that  haye  done  their  work,  and  withered  leayes 
from  Scotch  Kale,  Brussels  Sprouts,  &c.,  that  the  garden  may  have 
no  unpleasant  smell  from  decaying  yegetables  j  and  took  all  thd 
latter  to  the  rubbish-heap,  Where  they  will  be  allowed  to  rOt 
and  decay,  coyered  orcr  with  rubbish  from  potting-beneh,  &c. 
Trapped  and  poisoned  mice  that  were  threatening  to  make  brealP^ 
fasts  of  forWlird  Cauliflowers  under  jirotection  now  ready  for  us* 
Sowed  somelVfazagah  BeanS'atfd  Satigster's  Pea ;  arid  in  pots  a^ 
in  rows' where  they  cali  rebdyd  a"  little  prbtectija^  Tom  Thnni^ 
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Pea,  bsTing  found  them  serriceable  last  season.  Cleared  away  the 
last  crop  of  Jhoarf  Kidney  BeanM  sown  in  a  cold  earth  pit,  and 
covered  with  sashes  after  the  middle  of  October :  these  served 
us  for  a  supply  to  the  third  week  in  November.  We  used  to  have 
tiiese  vegetables  during  all  the  winter,  but  now  we  go  without 
for  two  or  three  months,  and  let  the  coal-heap  have  a  com- 
parative rest.  The  same  as  respects  Cucumbers,  as  it  was  found 
that  hardly  one  touched  them  during  the  winter  months,  and 
to  have  them  a  place  had  to  be  heated  for  what  in  reality  was 
not  wanted.  That  is  no  reason,  however,  why  such  things 
should  not  be  had  by  those  who  like  them  and  want  them,  and 
do  not  mind  the  expense  of  fuel  and  attendance  at  this  dull 
season  of  the  year.  Besides,  I  found  that  even  in  the  case  of 
Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  when  presented  almost  constantly  at  the 
table,  they  were  not  partaken  of  with  the  same  relish  as  when 
there  were  breaks  between  the  times  they  were  most  plentiful  in. 
At  this  season,  however,  I  would  remind  beginners  not  to  use 
too  large  pots  for  their  Beans.  I  used  to  get  most  at  this 
period  from  24's  and  16*s,  and  with  six  Beans  or  so  in  a  pot. 
After  the  middle  of  February  and  onwards  16  and  12-pots  will 
answer  best,  and  about  three  plants  in  a  pot.  Cucwnbers,  too, 
at  this  season  should  neither  bear  heavily  nor  have  the  fruit 
swelled  to  a  large  size,  if  it  is  desired  to  have  the  plants  bear 
freely  after  the  new  year  and  onwards  for  several  months. 
Heavy  bearing  in  the  dark  months  soon  weakens  the  plants,  and 
if  weakened  then  it  is  difficult  to  recover  them. 

FBUIT8. 
The  firuit  being  cut,  removed  some  Vtnet  from  vinery  to 
introduce  other  sorts,  taking  awa^  the  old  soil  as  far  as  could 
be  done  without  much  hurting  neighbouring  Vines,  and  filling  up 
the  spaces  with  fresh  turfy  loam,  Hme  rubbish,  a  few  bones,  and 
a  little  leaf  mould,  and  turning  out  the  young  plants  at  once, 
breaking  the  balls  and  spreadingout  the  roots  carefully  and  high 
enough  to  permit  of  sinking.  Find  that  the  extra  heavy  crops 
for  twelve  or  ten  years  are  telling  on  the  Vines,  as  the  wood  is 
smaller  than  usual,  though  hard  as  a  piece  of  Oak ;  and  will, 
therefors^  cut  more  close,  and  crop  less  next  season.  Filled  a 
small  Vine-pit  with  TStrawherriet  in  48-pots,  the  bulk  Black 
Prince,  and  the  rest  Keens*  Seedling,  settmg  them  on  boards ; 
the  Vines  bein^laid  down  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  a  bundle 
nntU  they  begin  to  break,  when  the  Strawberries  must  be  thinned 
out  to  give  them  rooni.  The  Strawberry  plants  had  most  of  the 
large  outside  boxes  removed,  the  surface  stirred  with  a  pointed 
stick,  the  loose  soil  thrown  of!^  and  a  top-dressing  given  of  rich 
loam  and  dun^  with  a  little  soot ;  any  pot  that  was  very  dry 
was  watered  before  the  top-dressins  was  given.  In  summer 
and  early  autumn  we  should  not  think  of  removing  one  of  these 
larger  outside  leaves,  as  then  there  was  a  reciprocal  bmieficial 
influence  going  on  between  the  roots  and  the  leaves ;  but,  now, 
if  kept  on  the  most  of  these  leaves  would  ultimately  shrivel  up 
or  wither,  and  be  removed  in  the  long  run ;  whilst  before  that 
takes  place  they  would  be  kept  in  a  languid  vitality  by  the  forces 
of  the  root  being  partly  directed  to  that  object,  instead  of  being 
concentrated  in  throwing  up  a  vigorous  stalk  of  flower-buds,  and 
a  fresh  batch  of  leaves  to  keep  them  in  company,  and  to  organise 
sap  suitable  for  both.  We  have  tried  both  ways  repeatedly, 
in  plants  with  all  their  lower  leaves  remainmg,  though 


spotted  and  showing  si^  of  decay,  and  removing  the  most  of 
them,  leaving  only  a  nice  tuft  of  freshish  ones  in  the  centre ; 
and  in  every  case  we  found  the  last  do  best.  These  pote  and 
Vines  average  at  present  from  46**  to  50®.  The  pit  is  just  as  well 
filled  with  pots  as  if  there  were  not  a  Vine  in  it. 

POBCIKO. 
Lots  of  Bhubarb  and  Sea-kale  have  also  been  put  in  the 
Mushroom-house,  and  a  bed  formed  chiefly  of  rubbish  from 
the  flower-beds,  and  surmounted  by  from  1  foot  to  18  inches 
of  tree  leaves ;  and  several  inches  of  soil  on  the  top  have  heeia 
filled  with  Asparagus  roots  broueht  from  the  open  ground ;  it  is 
just  late  enough  to  have  it  nice  before  Christmas,  but  we  could 
not  get  any  leaves  in  heat  any  sooner  owing  to  reasons  men- 
tioned the  other  week.  Looked  after  mice  in  Badish-frame, 
and  stirred  up  the  soil  a  little  with  the  stick  to  keep  the  soil 
sweet,  and  in  unison  with  plenty  of  air  to  keep  the  young  plants 
with  short  stiff*  necks  instead  of  long  ones.  Want  of  manure 
prevents  us  partly  doing  our  beds  in  the  Muskr^om-hause  during 
summer,  which  we  would  prefer,  and  just  adding  some  at  this 
season  beCore  spawning  when  the  heat  was  all  right.  As  we 
make  beds  now,  the  dung  is  apt  to  be  too  moist  for  shelves ;  but 
we  neutralise  this  by  cutting  some  dry  litter,  or  straw,  small  and 


mixing  it  with  the  dung,  which  when  thrown  into  a  heap  dries 
it  sufficiently  —in  fact,  provided  the  dung  is  not  too  wet  we 
hardly  ever  fail  with  Mushrooms,  however  heterogeneous  the 
matenal  we  use.  I  detailed  how  nice  a  bed  we  had  in  summer, 
the  bulk  of  which  was  formed  of  stubble,  with  a  little  short 
dung  on  the  top.  Could  we  get  horse-droppings  for  what  ws 
want,  we  should  prefer  drying  them  by  exposure,  instead  of 
heating  them  by  tlu*owing  them  into  a  heap.  We  have  alwaji 
found  that  the  less  these  droppings  are  wasted  by  fermentation 
the  longer  will  they  produce  good  crops.  Attended  to  o6veriii|, 
airing,  potting  &c.,as  in  previous  weeks,  getting  forward  outside 
work  in  all  suitable  weather.—B.  F. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*J^  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writen  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Oardener,  and  Country  (Gentleman."  By  so  doing  tbrr 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  shomd  therefore  be  addressed  §olel^  to  TU 
SdUort  of  the  ^'Jawnal  of  MorticuUure,  4-eV'  1^  ^^^ 
Street,  London,  JS,C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  tlie 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  sulrjeots,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  toem  on  sepsrsto 
communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  imleas  under 
very  qpecial  oircumstancee. 
Wnrtwxmo  a  Pasmoh-Flowir— CumHo  dowv  Clihbxxs  {S,  A).— 

There  are  many  Passion-Flowers :  scnne  are  store  plants,  tome  are  greenhooM 

{ilants,  and  two  or  three  sorts  of  the  blue  PMsion-Flower  are  an  hot  bartr 
n  most  parts  of  England.  Tours  we  take  to  be  of  the  latter  aeetloB,  aad 
the  best  way  for  it  Is  to  give  it  the  winter  teatment  of  a  greenhoase.  sad 
free  libeity  in  summer  to  grow  in  the  open  air,  and  always  to  be  pruned  st 
the  end  of  October— and  pruned  very  dose  indeed.  AH  Passlon-Flowentie 
attogether  unfit  subjects  for  dining,  or  any  llring-room  cnltiratloo,  and  la 
mwa  BO  for  cold  pits  or  frames ;  or  the  more  hardy  Idnds  for  pot  eattnre  st 
an.  But,  for  a  temporary  makeshift,  to  keep  a  young  Paaaion-Tlover  ortr 
one  winter,  the  best  treatment  Is  to  prune  it  quite  close  to  the  oldest  wood  at 
the  end  of  the  autumn,  and  to  keep  it  half  dry  in  a  cold  pit,  where  bcddlnir 
plants  would  be  safe  tUl  the  end  of  the  May  next  ensuing.  Then  to  shake 
the  ball  of  earth  gently  off  and  plant  the  Paasion-Flower  out  agaioit  s 
south  or  west  wall,  and  to  shade  it  with  a  mat  in  the  daytime  for  three  weeb 
to  keep  the  sun  from  it  till  the  roots  rstablish  themselves  in  the  solL  Thea, 
to  do  it  fhll  Justice,  it  ought  to  be  watered  once  a-week  the  whole  of  tkit 
summer  tiU  the  end  of  August,  and  in  November  foUowing  it  ought  to  be 
cut  down  to  within  1  foot  of  the  ground,  even  if  it  had  grown  40  fbet  loaf 
that  first  season.  That  Is  the  whole  secret  and  the  tuming-pdnt  in  the 
management  of  Passion-Flowers,  climbing  Rosea,  Clematlaes,  Jssmioes, 
Honeysuckles,  and  aU  sorts  of  climbers  whatsoever— including  the  Glydac  of 
coarse.  There  is  not  one  man  in  fire  hundred  who  can  make  up  his  udnd  to 
cut  down  a  climber  so  close  as  that  the  first  and  the  second  season  sfter 
planting,  and  that  is  the  very  reason'why  only  one  real  good  healthy  dfanber 
can  be  met  with  among  five  hundred  plants  of  them.  Neverthelesa,  the  law  of 
Nature  in  the  case  of  dimbers  is  this— if  you  want  a  climber  to  cover  a  cer- 
tain space  In  the  shortest  possible  time  you  must  cut  it  to  the  quick  three 
years  running.  It  sounds  odd ;  but  it  is  the  truUi  fimr  all  that.  The  reaeoas 
for  such  treatment  hare  been  often  explained  in  our  pages. 

Imsect  Dbstbotxb  (A  Subscriber).— We  do  not  know  where  Dupont'i 
can  be  obtained.    We  have  never  seen  it  advertised. 

WivTsaniG  Fuchsias  ik  an  Out-hovsv  (A  Constant  5ii*#er»«r).— The 
Fududas  if  at  aU  damp  and  set  on  a  stone  or  earth  floor,  and  the  pds  covered 
over  with  moss  or  litter,  will  need  no  water  until  spring.  If  at  an  dry  sod 
set  on  a  dry  floor  they  will  need  a  Uttle  water.  They  wOl  keep  best  if  drytsb 
rather  than  damp;  but  they  must  not  be  dust  dry,  or  the  plants  may  die. 
The  tops  also  must  be  protected  firom  flroet,  if  you  do  not  mean  to  cut  the 
plants  down  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  One  of  the  best  modes  to  keep  roots 
and  tops  in  a  cool  out-house,  is  to  set  them  as  dose  together  as  xber  wiO  go. 
with  a  partial  pruning.  Cover  aU  round  and  over  the  pots  with  litter,  sad 
then  throw  a  little  hay  aU  over  them.  A  very  Uttle  will  aecare  them  frna 
frost  if  the  place  and  the  covering  are  dry.  We  have  had  them  thoseorerad 
Arom  November  to  March,  and  as  then  the  buds  begin  to  push,  the  plsnti 
require  light. 

VAaxoTTS  (An  Amateur  Lady  Oardener),— Tht  best  thing  on  your  dry 
light  soil  would  be  to  have  your  flower  garden  aU  on  gravel,  and  to  nave  the 
spaces  not  intended  for  wuks  in  coloured  gravels  as  at  the  nrv  garden  at 
South  Kensington.  The  end  of  Febmaty  will  be  quite  time  enough  to  plant 
Gladiolus  brenchleyensis.  We  heard  no  more  of  **0.  D.'s"  Spergula.  Cle«»tJi 
montana  will  suit  your  ol^ect  better  than  CaprifoUnm  Japonlcum,  and  If  ]raa 
stretched  wires  against  the  poles  for  the  Clematis,  you  might  train  up  tbe 
Ivy  to  any  reasonable  height.  We  have  hid  cottages  that  way  not  longsiAee. 
By  no  means  turf  up  to  the  firuit  trees,  they  would  do  muw  better  with  no 
turf  near  them,  but  go  on  mulching  them.  Your  plan  fur  Vtolets  and 
Primroses  is  capital ;  and  there  is  not  the  smanest  doubt  about  all  yov 
Rosea,  but  in  that  soil  get  as  many  of  them  on  their  own  roots  as  yoa  caSf 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  Spei^^nlaa  on  it. 

Book  on  QAaDannro  {J.  JT).— Buy  "  The  Garden  Macnal."  Youcsahss* 
it  free  by  post  fTom  our  office  fw  twenty  penny  postage  stamps. 

NAins  or  Plants  {A  Constant  Jieader).—!,  Selaginella  dentlculstai 
9,  SdagineUa  not  recognised;  8,  S.  MartensU;  4,  Kalosanthes,  or Cnasola 
eocdnea;  fi,  Sednm  Sieboldi;  6,  Cineraria  maritlma;  7,  Aloe^  psdisps  s 
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9m%ir  of  Arboi'e*c«ni  t  ^,  SiixllHg*  siituentoiK,  (X  Smith}  t—l^  Ftoidfl 
trtintila-  9,  iiiEtii£!lclt.'fit,  hiohj  Iklce  j%  strain  of  ListrTcn  trjitrrtea^Hs  (Polyp, 
liiehodea) ;  3»  Poljutichiim  cappnve  ^   1,  NephratUtini  itjoHl;   6,  Asiplvniom 

2,  VefonlcA  ch4mJi*<lfTa  ;  !l,  WyperlCHin  pulchnini— «■  fir  &t  we  cati.  tcU  frqm 
piich  diiwcrlcM  scrmps.  iM*  A.  £.),— It  Is  Tu»s!lago^  f^gTans,  Sweat-ictmtad 
CoUf^fi^Dt.  a  nittv-ecif  It«]v^  It  |j  jafflclently  hiffly  to  eadbrc  oar  nloter^ 
but  ihen  bloom*  catIj  In  Uie  f  ur  pnd  not  At  thts  b«uot|h 

POULTBT,  BEE,  and  HOTTSEHOLD  CHEOHICLE. 


BIRMINGHAM  POULTET  SHOW. 

Wb  now  redeem  our  promise  of  reyiewiDg  the  claBses  of  thiB 
great  Show. 

Our  first  notes  are  for  Silver  Chrey  Dorkin^t.  If  there  was  erer 
any  doubt  as  to  the  difficulty  of  breeding  these  birds,  this  Show 
may  dispel  it.  We  speak  on  good  authority  when  we  say  there 
were  not  twelre  really  perfect  cocks  in  these  classes.  Decidedly, 
Dorkings  are  not  bircTs  of  feather,  and  it  seemed  hard  that  an 
otherwise  noble  bird  should  be  disqualified  for  a  few  white 
spots  on  a  black  breast,  but  it  was  so.  Mrs.  Fergusson  Blair 
headed  the  first  class.  We  congratulate  that  lady  on  the  success 
thst  rewarded  her  enterprise  in  sending  so  far  to  our  great 
Show.  Ladiee  Bagot  and  Sophia  Dea  YoeuX)  with  Messrs. 
Arnold,  Drewry,  and  Gargey  also  succeeded  in  the  difficult  task 
of  satisfying  the  Judges  in  these  classes.  Many  birds  might 
h&re  figured  in  the  general  competition  which  followed,  and 
which  was  headed  by  Mr.  Potts,  of  Hoole  Hall.  Capt.  Hornby 
took  three  prizes  and  a  siWer  cup,  Mr.  Wakefield  two,  and  (he 
Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon  two.  All  these  birds  were  perfect,  and 
they  speak  well  for  the  strains  of  these  gentlemen  who  are  every- 
where suocessful.  It  must  not  be  thought  these  were  the  only 
birds  worthy  of  especial  mention,  many  of  the  commended  and 
highly  commended  were  more  than  meritorious.  The  hens  and 
pullets  were  excellent,  especially  those  belonging  to  Lady  Louisa 
Thynne  and  Captain  Hornby.  White  Dorkings  were  very  good. 
Capt.  Townshend  and  Mrs.  H.  Fookes  deserve  especial  mention. 

The  Spetnish  fowls  were  very  good,  but  there  were  none  equal 
to  the  birds  shown  formerly  by  Mr.  Davies,  or  last  year  by 
Messrs.  Bake  and  Teebay.  We  would  not  attribute  this  to  lack 
of  merit,  so  much  as  to  late  moulting  in  the  old  birds,  and  want 
of  age  in  the  young.  We  may  here  remark,  there  was  abundant 
proof  in  every  chicken  class  that  the  season  has  been  a  bad  one 
lor  breeding.  Messrs.  Martin,  Teebay,  Hyde,  Fowler,  and  Bod- 
bard  were  the  fortunate  exhibitors.  In  the  different  classes 
fourteen  deserved  degrees  of  commendation. 

The  adult  Ooehi»'China§  formed  a  grand  display.  We  hardly 
ever  recollect  so  good  a  class.  The  successful  strains  of  last  year 
were  aeain  **  to  the  point."  In  old  and  young,  Messrs.  Tomlin- 
eon  and  Stretch  were  first  and  second,  while  the  third  went  to 
Mrs.  H.  Fookes  and  Mr.  Kellaway.  The  hens  and  pullets  were 
good  but  not  numerous,  their  quality  will  be  proved  by  the 
names  of  the  successful.  Miss  Musgrove,  Messrs.  Felton,  Stretch, 
and  Statham.  In  the  adult  Chrmue  and  Partridge  birds,  Mr. 
Peploe  Cartwright  took  all  the  prizes,  Mr.  Tudman  was  again 
first  in  chickens,  followed  by  Messrs.  Stretch  and  Felton.  These 
were  excellent  classes.  All  the  White  Cochin  prizes  were  taken 
by  Mr.  Kobert  Chase,  not  because  there  was  no  competition,  but 
firom  the  merit  of  his  birds. 

We  were  glad  to  see  the  Brahma  Pootrat  in  force,  and  to 
observe  that  this  useful  breed  is  now  thoroughly  imderstood 
and  appreciated.  Two  excellent  classes  added  to  the  success  of 
Mr.  Teebay  and  Lady  Louisa  Xhynne.  They  were  nearly  all 
pencilled  birds, 

Malaye  wore  weak,  and  call  for  no  particular  mention. 

The  Qolden-pencUled  Haniburghs  were  very  good,  and  some 
birds  were  of  unusual  merit.  Here,  again,  the  first  prizes  in 
both  daases  went  to  the  same  breeder.  The  chickens  especially 
were  beautiful ;  Mr.  Munn's  also  derarve  especial  mention,  and 
Mr.  Clayton's.  The  Silvers  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  Golden, 
Mr.  Archer's  secession  from  this  breed  gave  it  a  blow  it  has 
not  recovered.  Nevertheless,  we  may  speak  well  of  the  pens 
shown  by  Messrs.  Martin,  Hs^ing,  Munn,  and  Keable.  Golden 
and  Silver-spangled  may  be  mentioned  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise.  Many  of  the  birds  were  perfect,  and  all  those  that 
filgure  in  the  prize  list  deserved  the  distinction.  There  was  a 
richness  of  colour  and  perfection  of  markine  in  these  birds  that 
we  have  seldom  seen  equalled,  and  all  the  points  that  were 
desiderata  a  few  years  since  are  now  attained. 

Polish  fowls  were  well  represented  in  every  class,  if  we  look 


at  quality,  but  they  wfre  deflc'ieot  in  numbers.  Most  of  the 
birtls  were  pe^fe(^t.  Mrs.  Pett^t  took  threi*  prize*,  and  reeeived 
a  high  cotutnendation  for  Golden*  Mr.  Diion  took  eix  prize* 
in  the  Tsrioufl  elnssi^ff,  Hr*  Sugden  two  ;  and  Mr.  Adkins  showed 
a  pen  of  SilTer  Poland  a  that  reminded  ui  of  his  exploits  when 
w©  were  aome  ten  yeera  younger. 

The  varione  class  brought  Anconas,  Cuckoos,  Silkies,  Blaok 
Hamburghs,  Chamois,  White  Polsnds,  Cr^ve  CoBurs,  and  others. 
Many  were  shown  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  small  classes  of 
their  own.  The  Cuckoos,  Blaok  Hamburgh,  and  Cr^e  Cosurs 
are  of  this  number. 

We  have  now  to  treat  of  the  Game.  Every  breed  and  every 
colour  contributed  to  form  these  beautiful  classes  :  one  hundred 
and  six  pens  and  single  cocks  are  mentioned  in  the  prize  list. 
The  Slack  Beds  are  first  on  the  list.  The  silver  cup  for  the 
best  pen  of  Game  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Bobson.  He  was 
hard  run  by  two  notable  exhibitors  in  these  dasses — ^Messrs. 
Archer  and  Moss ;  the  former  gentleman  being  also  the  winner 
of  the  fourth  prize.  Mr.  John  Stubbs  stood  first  for  chickens. 
Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  birds  in  these  classes. 
The  Brown  Beds  were  not  behind  in  merit  Mr.  Moss  and 
Mr.  Wood  headed  the  two  lists,  and  here  again  Mr.  Archer 
was  second.  Mr.  Moss  took  three  prizes.  Messrs.  Cargey  and 
Wood  also  were  distinguished.  All  these  pens  deserve  especial 
mention.  We  think  we  have  seen  the  2>i(c^t<»$^s  better  than 
many  of  those  shown  here,  if  we  except  one  pen,  which  was  most 
beautiful  and  perfedt  in  colour,  but  the  cock  was  disqualified 
for  a  crooked  breast  The  Blacks  and  Brassy-winged  were  un- 
usually good,  especially  those  belonging  to  Messrs.  Burgess, 
Dawson,  Fletcher,  and  Helliwell.  The  WhUe  and  PUes  were 
better  than  common,  especially  the  latter. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  branch  of  our  report— the  classes 
for  Single  Cocks,  two  hundred  and  forty  in  numoer.  Silver  Chrey 
Dorking  cocks.  Lady  Bagot,  Mr.  Cargey,  and  Mr.  Dolby  took 
the  prizes.  Here  again  many  birds  that  were  disqualified  for 
colour,  would  have  figured  in  general  competition.  In  the  open 
class  for  the  same  breed.  Lady  Louisa  Thynne  was  first,  with  an 
extraordinary  bird ;  Messrs,  Tudman  and  Whittington  followed, 
and  they  may  be  proud  of  their  victory.'  It  was  no  mean 
exploit.  We  can  speak  in  high  terms  of  this  branch  of  Spanish 
competition,  the  stru^e  was  a  hard  one,  Messrs.  Lane  and 
Harding,  and  Captain  Heaton  took  the  prizes  with  capital  birds. 
Captain  Heaton's  Cochin  Cock  is  one  of  the  best  chickens  we 
ever  saw,  and  beat  even  the  celebrated  strain  of  Mr.  Tomlinson. 
It  is  not  easy  to  put  this  latter  gentleman  in  the  second  place. 
Mr.  Craigie  monopolised  both  prizes  for  Brahma  Pootras.  In 
these  classes  the  Spangled  were  better  than  the  Pencilled  Ham- 
burghs. Messrs.  W.  Worrell,  Fellowes,  Bobinson,  and  Lady 
Jului  Comwallis  showed  the  best  birds.  Messrs.  Hindson,  Grim- 
shaw,  and  Moss  headed  the  several  Game  elapses  with  perfect 
birds,  and  good  ones  were  thick  as  **  leaves  in  Vallambrosa." 

Sebright  Bantams  were  most  excellent,  but  few  in  number, 
Mr.  Harvey  Button  Bay  ley  took  both  first  and  both  second  for 
Gk)ld  and  Silver ;  Mr.  Hill  took  both  third.  Black  have  wonder- 
ftilly  improved  since  last  year,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
three  better  hens  than  those  that  took  the  prize.  Perfect  in 
colour,  small  sized,  having  good  fiowing  tails,  and  perfectly 
white  deaf  ears. 

The  variety  class  in  Bantams  showed  very  beautiful  birds, 
especially  some  very  heavily-booted  speckled  birds,  that  de- 
servedly took  prizes,  nor  must  we  except  some  exquisite  white 
birds.     They  belonged  to  Messrs.  Daft  and  Titterton. 

Oame  Bantams  are  everywhere  numerous,  and  this  Show 
formed  no  exception.  Many  figured  in  the  prize  sheet,  and  many 
more  deserved  to  do  so.  The  printed  list  must  speak  for  their 
merits,  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enumerate  all  that  were 
worthy. 

Although  we  have  seen  heavier  pens  than  those  that  took  the 
Aylesbury  Duck  prizes,  yet  we  never  recoUect  a  heavier  average 
of  a  number  of  birds.  The  prize  pens  weighed  24i  lbs.,  22^  lbs., 
and  22  lbs.  All  were  well  chosen  and  well-conditioned  birds. 
There  were  forty-three  pens  of  Bouen  Ducks,  an  excellent  class 
of  first-rate  birds.  They  are  fast  increasing  in  weight.  The 
prize  pens  weighed  21i  lbs.,  19^  lbs.,  and  19i  lbs.  There  were 
lots  of  birds  in  this  class  that  weighed  more  than  6  lbs.  each, 
and  when  people  accustomed  to  see  only  and  to  recollect  the 
three  or  four  prize  pens,  birds  of  amazing  weight,  are  disposed 
to  think  nothing  of  Ducks  that  weigh  only  6  lbs.  each,  let  them 
recollect  what  they  used  to  be.  The  class  for  Buenos  Ayrean 
Ducks  has  realised  the  anticipations  of  its  projectors,  not  only 
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IB  xramb^n,  but  in  tkr  qcnlit^r  oTit*  bMs;  otid  iiri  the  -pttoi 
afforded  at  each  giioceedi%<!  Show;  tbeainateats'of  this  beaw^ 
tiful  breed  wtderatand'thetti.  Tims  if^^  had  thettif  snodleraf  Bir- 
nrinfham-  than  w6'  hsre  em  bad-  tfaem.  Cfail  Doekiii  beth 
White  and  Brown;  with*  MtiiooTves,  nD^^utv*tbe  Tftrieiy  claM. 
But  the  ornamental  birds  compfriaed'  Mandtfrins;  Oarolkiaa, 
Wbitt^ejed,  Brafamila^'^aBai  Wild  Btrekf,  andW  pirii*'  of  nWBt 
bMuMfulSftbastopoilGeel^.'  Tbeee  latter  birdrar^  curfoutf  in 
the  ex*rdme.  Pronrthe  tuprof  the  winga-  and  the'extremttle*' 
ofthe  wing^eatiiers,  largi'*  bunches  of  bea<nlfiil  white^  fettthers' 
hang  curlmg,  twisting,  and  flying  about  like  shaitiiigA^  If  the;^^ 
are  found  to  be  good  bi'eeder^  ^e^  ^will  brnjomv  popular.  - 

Bismdunting  froraT' our Yanoies,  >w0>  come  to  thef^slrtJer  bir<5'  of' 
vbieh  it  is  reported  Queen  Blimbetli  said^  **It  w«§  f%«rlislf;  iod 
mvithr  for  one,  not  enfd^gh  {br  two."  THeUff ^ei^-'no  poultry 
abowain  those  days,  and  if^  weto  w  tok(ntble^*GhAAlVthall>  weighed 
5ibft  on  the  tables*  Deduct  hffnhs^  skiti,  and'  ftit,^  and*  ther«^ 
would-remteinbut littie.  If  g6od'Qneen Beatf  c<Mltd'rdttim)  and' 
if  «he  ordered  a  brace  of  Oee$e  for  hersi^lf  add  an^^e^  -she^  'would 
marrel  if  twoofMr.  Fowler's  were  bwmghi-i-thr  tKr«9^  weijijhed 
Teibs. ;  dr  if  Mb.  F;  Bteir^s,  .th«t^e%lied-20  IbW  eaohfif  Othtt* ' 
wet^lhed  wbil,  but  biidsof  18'lb».Vntad  in  soiAe'dhBB*  of  201b#., 
hhd'  to  be  content  -with'  »•  high  obnlnnendatl^n:  The*  heaviest' 
i^eqffate  are  always  among-  th6'  grey  birds,  they  sWfft  to  make 
abodt  5  lbs.  more  per  head  thanthe  ^  white  otiei^.'  Fifteen  prize 
poia  of  Geese  weighed,  the  forty-ftre  birds,  ifmii^  960  lbs. 

The  Turkey^'TKa  each  other  doselyi  The  dlfiferdflfcie  betweefi 
the  first  and  third  prise  bbds  in'  Glass  91^  wa«F<oniy  If  lb.  The 
nine  birds  in  the  three  pens  weighed  160  IbS;  lu  Class  92,  the 
nine  bunds  weighed  144  Ibi.  We  can  speak  moit  highly  of  the 
condition  of  many  of  these.' 

l%us  ends  our  report  df'thirgreat  Show:'  We '  shili  Haye  to 
return  to  it,  but  may  now  cohtent  oursi^res  with  sayingj  erery- 
thing  was  as  usual  widl  mana^d.  Hie  members  ©rthe  Council 
were  always  at  their  post, -and  ncrt;hing  was^n^lected  that^  could 
add  to  the  comfort  of  the  TiMtors,  or  the  well-doing  of  the 
competing  animala.  * 

Messrs.  Shackcl,  liuokeodri  Maftthewa,  Wright,  J:  Bowe; 
Adkins,  Mapplebeck,  Oatteil,  and  others,  were  in  attendance 
during  the  whole  of  die  Show,>ahd  deserve  the  vftemvit  thanks 
of  erery  one  who  takes  «n  interest  in  this*  gM»t  Exhibition.  • 

Hkring  published  a'  list  of  the  yW^ctklfertJ* last' week,  we  now 
ctoly  add  the  names  of  those  who  had  coiflinendations. 

DoBKiNo  (^ilret  Qre'ya).—Chiekena.— Commended.  Countess  of  Ches- 
twrfleld. 

Dorking  rColoured).— Highly  Comthended,  jton.'  Vti  W.  Vernon ;  T.  ^. 
Hill;  E.  Whittaker.  Commended,  H.  W.  B.  Berwick.  CWdtew*.— Highly 
Commended,  A.  Potts;  Mrs.  Pettat;  Mrs.  P.  Blair.  E.  H.  Gerard:  J. 
KobihRon;  Mrs.  F.  Arkwrijrht;  J.  Shaw:  W.  Seddon.  Commended,  Mrs. 
r.  Atkwright ;  E.  ShftW ;  Mrs.  F.  Blair ;  H.  W.  B.  Berwick. 

DoRKiKG  Hens.— Highly  Commended,  Marchioness  of  WUfohester; 
E.^H.  Garrard;  H.  Lingwood;  J.  Smith.  Commended,  W.  W.  Bartlam. 
PwZ/ef*.— Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Hanburr;  C.  H.  Wakefield;  J.  Smith. 
Coramended,  Lady  Bagot ;  Mrs.  Bromley,  Br.  LiwgWood ;  W.  Bromley. 

DoRKiicG  (White).— Commended,  Mrs. F.  Blair;  H.  Lingwbod.  Chickent. 
—Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  H.  Fookes,  J.  Roblnsotf,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Beard- 
more. 

iSrANisH.— Highly  Commended,  Miss  M.  L.  Rake ;  W.  R.  Bull.  Chickens. 
-*Highly  Commended,  Mlas  M.  L.  Lake;  A.  Campbell;  R.  W.  Boyle;  R. 
Teebay;  J.  Smith  i  W.  R.  Bull;  H.  Lane.  Commended,  J.  W.  Smith ; 
J.  K  Fowler;  J.Martin.  .ff«»».— Commended,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Stowe;  J.  H. 
Craigie. 

Cochik-China  (Cinnamon  and  BufT).— Highly  Commended,  Mire  V.  W. 
Mnsgrove;  H.  Bates.  Commended,  C.  Felton;  H.  Tomlinson.  Chickens. 
—Highly  Commended,  C.  Felton;  S.  Statham.  Commended,  Mrs.  Her- 
bert; H.  Bates.  JV^pn*.— Highly  Commended.  H.  Bates.  Commended, 
Mrs.  E.  A.  J.  Fox.  Pullet s.—mghXy  Commended,  H.  Bates ;  8.  Statham 
Cochin-China  (Brown  and  Partridge- feathered).— Highly  Commended, 
Mrs.  Herbert.  Chickens.— Highly  Commended,  J.  B.  Walthew;  Miss 
V.  W.  Musgrove;  P.  Cartwright.  Commended,  D.  8.  Moore,  J.  Hindson. 
Jf>n*.— Commended,  P.  CartwrigM.  Pw Wed.— Highly  Conraiended;  C. 
Felton. 

CocHiH  China  (White).— Highly  Commended,  C.  R.  Titterton.    Com- 
mended,   W.  Dawf-on.      Chickens. — Hitrhly    Commended,    W.  Daw?on ; 
C.  R.  Titterton.    Commended,  Mrs.  F.  Blair;  C.  R.  Titterton;  R.  Chade. 
Brahma    Pootea  Fowls.— Commended,  J.    H.    Craigie.      Chickens. — 
Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  F.  Blair ;  C  H.  Adames.  Commended,  Mrs.  R. 
Teebay;  Mrs.  F  Blair. 
MAiAY.—C^i>A-<'n5.— Highly  Conftlend'ed  and  Commended,  C.  Balhince. 
HAMBURons     (Golden-pencilled). —CTitc^rw*.— Highly    Commended,    J. 
Munn ;  Carter  and  Valiant  /"W.  Kershaw.    Commended,  Rer.  N.  Gresley ; 
Carter  4r  Valiant      . 

HAMBtmoHB  (Rilver-peDcflled).- Highly  Con]mended,  lit".  H.  Kerr. 
C»i<5V«fja.— Commended,- D.  Harding;  W.  II.  Kerr. 

TiAMiiuEQns  (Golden-spangled).— Commended.  W.B.Lane;  H.  Carter. 
Chickens. —ii\fih\y  Commended,  W.  Kerehaw.  Commended,  W.  C. 
Worrall ;  J.  Anhcroft. 

HAMBUttOHR  (Silver-spangled).— Highly  CJommehded,  Mrs.  Pettnt;  H. 
Carter.  Commended,  R.  Teebay.  C7«i>Aenj«.- Highly  Commended,  Mrs. 
Pettat;  J.  Fielding ;  J.  Ashcroft.  Commended,  G.  C.  Hardnian ;  D. 
Harding;  H.  BeaL    lfen«.— Commended,  W.  Kershdw;  (J.  C.  Hardman. 


FditsH '(Black  with  White  Cfr6st).— Highly  Commeiid«d,-G.  Ray. 
PoLTSH  (Ck)lden).— Commended,  Mrs.  Pettat.     ChicheHs^—Cammeadedr 

Polish  (Silver).— Commcnaed,' Mrs.  Pettat;  O- Cf.  Adklaa;  R. W. Boyk. 
Chickens.— Commended,  H.  Beldon. 

Othee Distinct  Varieties.— Highly  Commended,  vC^nnteaa  of  Ayleelovd 
(Cnckoo).  Commended,  Rev.  P.  H.  Nlnd  (Black  Hambarghs}  ;  Lietii.-Col. 
Clowes  (Andalusians) ;  W.  Dairsoii  (Sultans). 

Gamk  (Black-breasted  Red8>.«— Highly  Oommendsd,  Hdn.  W,  W, 
Vernon ;  R.  Swift.  Commended,  N.  Grirashaw.  C%«dfcMW.— Higfedy  Cook 
mended,  W.  OoxTj  R.  SWift;  B.  Areheti  w.  Hbhwrn*  ».  G.  Ho!iom»,  J. 
Smith.    Commended,  J.  P.  Smith ;  N.  Orimduiw;  J*  SCUMm. 

(jamb  (Brown  and  other  Reds).— Highly  Commended,  E.  Archer;  Vf, 
Dawson;  T.  Bnrgess.  jun.  Chi«kens,—BM\j  .Commended,  T.  Burgess, 
jun.;  R.  L  Rbbinson-,  G.  Cargey;  Qi  w.  Mo^VO.  E".  MMediih;  J. 
Doneaster.    Commended,  A.  B.  Dyai. 

Gamb  Hens  (Black-brftasted  and  other  Reds).— Commended,  R.  A.  Cot- 
triU.  i»M//ff/*.— Highly  Commended,  G.  W.  Moss;  R.  A.  CotirilX;  J.  Moirrii. 
Cemmended,  M.  H.  WaUcer; 

Game  (Duckwings  and  other  (3reys*and  Blitw\— HlgWy- CommeMedi 
G.  Bradwell ;  W.  Dawson.  C%*cA;0n<.— Commended,  Marquis  of  Hasttngs; 
Q:  Bradwell;  T.  Carless. 

.Gi^E  (Btafck  and  Brassy-wld^,- e«cplr  Greyii), -Hlgftly  Cotmneideft, 
H.  Lowe;  J.  Harrison;  F-  Mann.  C*»eJten>f— Hif^r  Commended,  W. 
DA#6on.    Commenderl,  H.  Lowe. 

Gam*  (White  and  Piles).— (?Mrc*fena.—Commetlded,'  J.  Fletchfer.  PulUU^ 
erteptBad^^—BiglUy  Commended,  -T:  T.  Bm*man;    Cemmended,  J.  Hope; 

SlNGLt?  COCKSf. 
DoRKrao  (Silver  Grtjy).—  HiglilyComtaended,  Earl  of  Cfhesterfleld ;  Lord 
B^rofc.    Commended,  W.  Broroloy.  ^^ 

DORKINO  (Except  surer  Grey).— Highly  <Jomme«i43d,  Hon.-W.  W.  Vcrtn«: 
T.  W.  Hill;  Rer.  E.  Cadogan;  J.  D.  Hewson ;  E.  Shawi  Mrs* Petti*';  B»Hi 
Garrard;  T.  L.  Brown.    Commended,  Rev.  J.  G.  A;  BaA^er. 

Spanish.- Highly  Comn>ended,  C.  R.  Titterton;  J;  W:  Smith;*  T.  P. 
Wood,  Jnn. ;  R.  Teebay;  Rti.  C  Lowndes;  R.-  Fatxm.  OoaMteMei,'Miir 
M.  L.  Rake :  J.  W.  Smith. 

Cochins  (Cinnamon  and  Buff).— Highly  Commended,  iCrs.  H.  Fookes. 
Commended,  H.  Bates. 
Brahmas.— Highly  Commended,"  Ml  8  F.  Blalr.    CommendMr,' R2  TMftaf. 
Hamburgh  (Golden-penctUed).— Highly,  Commended,  (L  U«  WakefieU.- 
ComtJt  ended,  E.  A  Wilkinson. 
HAMBmoH  (Silver-pencilled). — Commended,  D:  Haratng. 
Hambdrgh  (SUver-spangied).— Highly  Commended,  H.*  Oaiitt;     Coifr* 
mended,  J.  Dixon. 
POLANDS.— Highly  Commended,  C.  J.  Samuels.  Commended,  Mrs.  Pettat^ 
POLANDs  (White,  Piles."  Duckwings,  and  others;  except  Red   Game).— 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Doneaster;  H.  Lowe;  H.  WortaD.    GommeDded, 
Gi  Ray ;  J.  PercivalL 

PoLANDs  (Black-breasted  Reds).— Highly  Commended,  E.  Lifter;  W.  R. 
Lane ;  R.  Swift ;  J.  Fletcher  ;  J.  Orr.     Commended,  W.  R<i>b^n,  E.  Archer. 
Poi.Aifi>8  (Brown  and  other  RMs).— Highly  Commtoded,  O^  W.  Mom;* 
T*  Burgess,  Jun.    Commended,  J.  Choyoe,  Jon. ;  R.  Adeoek. 

Bantams  (Bluck,  Clean-legged^.— Highly  Commended,  J.  W.  Georga 
CJommended,  J.  W.  George ;  J  Mann  ;  J.  J.  Hoiton. 

Bantahs  (Blaclr-brea&ted  and  other  Red  Game).— HlglilSri Commended,' 
E.  Cope  ;  T.  H.  D.  Bayley  ;  J.  Camm ;  H.  Shield;  J.  Holme ;  M.  Tnraer. 

Bantams  (Game  or  other  Varieties).— Highly  Commended,  Miss  V.W. 
MusgTore ;  R.  Hawksley,  Jun. ;  J.  Camm ;  W.  Silvester.  Commended, 
Miss  V.  W.  Musgrove ;  W.  Silvester; 

Bahtams  (Game  Cocks).— Highly  C3ommended,  R.Hawklley  joa.-^  T.  H.  D. 
Bavley  ;  J.  Camm.    Commended,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley. 

DccKs  (Ay.esbtiry).— Highly  Commended,  DnchesS'of  Marlhorouifh;  J.K. 
FowleT.    Commended,  J.  W.  George ;  Mrt.  M.  Seamens. 

Ddcks  (Ronen)— Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  F.  Blair;  A.  OaAapbcOh 
H.  Worrall ;  W.  G.  K.  Breavlngton ;  R.  Hawksley,  Jan.  Commended,  W» 
Joshua ;  W.  H.  DenlsoU  ;  H.  WbrraP. 

Ducks  (East  Indian).— Highly  Cotiimended,  MleSGllfKm  ;  J.  Mtotln$  C^ 
Baker ;  F.  W.  Earle.    Commended,  Rev.  T.  Green ;  J;  W.  Sralttr. 

Ducks  (Any  other  Variety).— Higbly  Commended,  E.  H.  France  (White 
Call) ;  R.  W.  Boyle  (Bahama) ;  W.  Joshua  (Wild). 

Gekse  (Grey  and  Mottled).— Highly  CJommended,  Mkrclilotiees  of  Whi-* 
Chester ;  W.  Kershaw.  Ooslinfft.—  HigUy  Commended,  Sir  B.-Feel.  Cott*^ 
mended,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons. 

Turkeys.— Hichly  Commended,  Mrs.  Sherrat;  T.  Satchwdl.  Commended, 
Marchioness  of  Winchester.  Pow/f«.— Highly  Commended,  T.  Satchwellj 
Rev.  T.  L.  Fellowea;  J.  Smith.  Commended,  Mrs.  F.  BlMr;-  B.-  Guy;  J. 
Bcasley.  ^  ^ 

Pigeons— CVirrtVr*.— Highly  Commended,  J.  Smith.  Almond  Tumhlenp 
—Commended.  G.  F.  Kicholls;  A.  L.  SiWesttr.  5flWa.— Commended,  S; 
Sh:iw.  Jrtcoftms— Highly  Commended,  J.  T.  Lawience.  Ccmmendedi* 
G.  F.  Nichols,  i'a« /at/*.— Highly  Commended,  G.  F.  Nichols;  Cock  Highly^ 
Commended.  G.  C.  Adkins.  Commended,  J.  T.  Lawrence.  Trumpeters.— 
Highly  Cemmended,  W.  H.  C.  Gates ;  S.  Shaw.  Commended,  Q.  C.  AdSlns; 
D.  Thwaltes.  Potcters  or  Croppers.— UlgMj  Commended,  T.  RfdpcAh. 
Mottled  Tumblers.— HlgMy  Commended,  G.  E.  Nichols.  Otr/x— Very 
Highly  Commended,  H.  Morris;  M'Gregor  Rake.  Highly  Commended,  F. 
Else.  *  Turhits-  Commended,  G.  F.  Nichols.  ^«rfr«.— Highly  Commended, 
M'Gregor  Rake ;  P.  Eden.  Commended,  G.  Goore ;  C.  Felton.  Mmts.— 
Highly  Commended  and  Commendtd,  G.  C.  Adkins.  Dta^oows.— HigWr 
Commended,  H.  Yardley;  F.  Else.  Commended,  S.Shaw;  O  Felton.  Othtr 
raritties.—\\\e,\\\y  Commended,  H.  Morris ;  A.  G.  Brooke  (Wonga-Wbngiisy. 
CJommended,  E.  A.  Hargrove  (Frillbacks) ;  S.  Shaw. 

The  Judges  of  Ponltty  wer&— the  "Re^.  Rl  Pulleine;  <3f.  I, 
Atidrews,  Fsq. ;  Mr.  Baily  ;  ai>d  Mr.  Challonef.  And  of  Pigfeont; 
Mr.  H.  Weir,  Lyndhurst  Bbad,  P«ckhai*,  London ;  M>.  T.  /. 
Cottle,  Pultcney  Villa,  Cheltenham. 


The  Bath  ai^d  West  of  ENGtAim  Society  have  fixed  their 
next  exhibition,  at  the  city  of  Wells,  for  the  27tli,  2Btli,  29tB, 
and  80th  of  May  dext. 
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WINTER-LAYING  iPOULDCEY. 

•I  BOMSTTMBS  866  in  the  Journal  inqairies  relatiTO  to  the 
wint^r*lsvinfr  qunlilies  of  diffareat  bveeds  of  poultry.  I  bare 
always  found  &at  the  «ro88  between  4he43panifth  and  Coohin 
-produce  the- best  layers.  'Fhe^e  puUets  again  crossed 4vith  Blade 
^[amburgh  are  first-rate  layers.  I  prefer  the 'Black,  «s  they  are 
better  layers  than  the  Golden-spangled,  and  la^  larger  eggs  than 
'the-fiilvM^paogled.  I  set  aside  i^  Pmioilledy-as  4hey  lay  such 
.anMill  eggs. 

The  Mat  layer  I  ever  hsd  -was  4>ne  of  the -last-named  cross. 
^She  was  hat<?hed  on  the  lath  of  ^Maroh,  18&B ;  laid  her  'first 
cSgg  <m  the  4th  of  August,  and  ^n  the  17th  of  Norember  had 
Isid  eighty-one  eggs.  She  then  stopped,  and  partially  moulted. 
'She  b^an  again  .to  lay  on  the  25th  of  Deeember ;  her  eggs  were 
large,  imd  one  of  the  eighty-one  was  double^yollred.  After  4his 
-i  did  not  keep  jmaooount^  her  eggs  ;  but  ehe  continued 'laying 
4he  whole  of  the  apni^  4nd  sommer-withTery  little  interruption. 
€n  the  autumn  sha -became  broody,  and  mQulted. 

8he  is  still  ^Uving,,  and  is  the  best  l^er  in  the-yapdr^and  her 
ogga  are  rery  large.— -J.  L. 


FOOD  FOE  POULTBT. 

In  looking  through  "  0»r  Xictter  Box  "  of  your  in^es^ioii 
,pf  i^^ovember  26,  I  Sod  under  tjie  h^sd  of  "Foot!  for  Hens,*' 
jou  recommend  to  your  correspp^ident  ^oj*nd  ,but  undressed 
oats  as  food  for  Coohin-China  fowls,  that  being  the  best  tp 
tcause  them  to  lay  the  winter  through.  -Now,  I  for.my  parthaTe 
Seen  attending  to  the  directions  giyen  in  your  "  Poultry^ook 
for  the  M^ny,'*  .which  states  thfit  potatoes,  barleyn^al,  bran, and 
rice,  should  in  certain  proportions  be  mixe4  ^d, given  twice 
Jl-day,  and  whole  barley  at  noon. 

I  have  what  I  believe  to  be  the  pure  Cochin- China  fowl,  ,and 
^Ting  them  the  food  ^  above,  under  the  impression  that  I  shall 
,in  due  time  be. rewarded  by,a  i^  supply  of  n£W,l^idrrggs.  Am 
Jl  j*i|ht  in  my  aupppaitiou,  or  must  I  have,  recourse  to  the  o^tsin 
Jieu  of  the  potato  food,  &c.  I  do  n^t.see  that  the  manual  speaks 
of  the  undreeeed  oats  as  food.     If  you  will  kindly  answer  my 

fuery  in  yo^r  nfixt  impresaipn  you  will  g^jeatly  oljlige.— Qite  nf 
>OUBT. 

[For  poultjcy  breeding-stodc,  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  is 
'healthful  vigour,  iveU- developed  muscles,  and  very  little  fat. 
3?o  secure  this,  it  is  desirable. that  the  poultry  manager  should 
hmre  at  his  comwaod  bailej,  boiled  potatoes  or  rice  (we  prefer 
lihe  former),  bran,<and  ground  barley  or  ground  oats  (the  latter 
:ihr  dioice,  though  both  are  nearly  equal  in  nourishing  power). 
In  cold  weather  or  when  the  fowU  seem  too  thin,  or  out  of  con- 
dition, give  chiefly  ffcpund  oats  or  .ground  barley,  and  whole 
barley.  In  hot  ^eath9r,  or  if  the  fowls  show  symptoms^  of  too 
jnuoh  fat,  give  more  boiled  potatoes  and  bran  and  le«s  of  com  in 
^7  form. 

No  high  feeding  will  make  old  hens  lay  in  .winter.  Farly 
.gullets  will  do  so  Baturallyifin  vigour,  and  the  laying  may 
p^haps,  be  acoelvrated  by  a  very  little  bread  joaked  in  ale ;  but 
OVier-stimnlating  them  is  bad  management.] 


CBXsa;AL  PjiLACB  .WiNTSP.  POULTRY  SBOW.^The  foUowiug 
are  the. number  of  pens  taken  in  each  class  at  this  Exhibition, 
which  opens  to-morrow : — Spanish,  92  ;  Dorking,  187  ;  Coohin- 
China,  91 ;  Brahma  Footra,  21 ;  Game  Fowl,  183  ;  Hamhurghs, 
,116  ;  Polishf  24  ;  Malay,  11 ;  Other  Varieties,  23 ;  Bantams, 
^9;  Qeeae,7;  Ducks, ,41;  Ornamental  Water  Fowl,  3;  Tur- 
keye,  23 ;  Oold,  Silver,  and  ether  Pheasants,  6 ;  Pigeons,  314 ; 
-Babbits,  HO.    Total,  J331. 


J^BEBSKEN  PouLTHT  Show. — :We  havo  received  a  schedule  of 
this  Exhibition,  to  be  held  on  the  first.and  second  dajs  of  Jan- 
uary .pext.  The  classes  are  certainly. somewhat  limited,  and  the 
^psemiums  offered  are  not  of  great  amount ;  ,  still  perhaps  quite 
!4|8  much  as  the  requirements  of  it  first  sliow  call  for.  On  future 
.occasions,  should  success  attend  th^  <<pming  meetiqg,  qo  doubt 
the  prizes  will  be  increased  in  value,  and  certainly  the, attempt 
to  establish  a  poultry  show,  so  |ar  north  as  Aberdeen  proves  that 
the  taste  for  poultry  culture  is  eiten  yet  extending.  In  the  Pigeon 
daasciB  we  notice  a. premium  offered. fior  Buffs ;  we  presume  it  is 
intended  -  for  Jaoobins.  It  is  our  conviction  the  classes  for  S  ingle 
^Cooka  at  Aberdeen  will  profe  a  iailure,  the  premium  offe^ 


b«ii^  only  10s.  to  wh^  of  the  four  va]^ieties  aele^d— rvi^., 
Spanish,  jDprkixig»  Cpchiu-Chtivi,  ^nd  Game  fowls,  si^bject  to  this 
oonciitiou  :  "Futry  mooey  for  the  single  cpc^SiS^.  6d.  £^ch,^nd 
not  lef^  than  four  of  e^h  breed  to  form  a  competitiou.**  Surely 
a£ter  pairing  2s,  6d.  eotry,  and  carriage,  the  only  inducement  here 
left  by  such  contingency,  ia  for  amateurs  to  compete  simply  to 
the  honour  of  mastery ;  any  prfi^pect  of  gain  being  almost  hope- 
less. We  wish  the  promoters  success,  .and  doubtl^s  anptfifr 
year  the  prize  list  will  \fe  revised. 


Mfi.  TATE«  I>£S\EHO£,  AND  SOME  FAOTS 
IN  HEPLY. 

It  is  :4ii,old  and  tr^e  ^ying  that  "  ha  who  is  ^st  inhis  xam 
cau^  seemeth  just.''  I  have  ,been  much  surprised  .at  a  .ope- 
aicled  statement  which  l^as  appeared  in  your  Jpumal  regarding 
a  trai^actif^i  between  Mr.  Saudford,  of  P^mouth,  and  myself; 
AiMi  as  you  have  permitted  him  \o  ^tate  his  caee,  1  trust  that,  m 
common  fairness,  you  will  allow  ^e  to  state  mine,  that  .tjoe 
puhliiC  may  judge  between  us,  and  I  \>e  relieved  of  a  ct^ftcgOf 
which  is  at  least  covertly  ^id  against  me — ^viz.,  tliat  of  a  swindler. 

Mr.-@andford  made  me  an  off^r  of  a  pen  of  Duokwings,  -a  pen 
of  iBlaok  Bed  Bantftms,  jmd  two  Spanish  pullets  for  tlaeJ^lack 
Red  Gume  cock  and  the  pen  of  Duckwings  advertised.  J 
.accepted  th^t  q^,  .providing  he. would  send  n^e  his  birds  on 
.^profal,  to  jebich  he  ju^eed.  As  several  days  eUpsed  without 
my  either  hearing  from  him  or  receiving  the  birds,  I  again  wrote, 
aeki^  whether  he  rea^  wanted  my  birds.  Jffe  then  sent  me 
the  Black  Beds,  and,  in  pla^.pf  the  Duokwings,  two  blue-legged 
Black  Bed  pullets  and  one  hen  j  the  thrte  birds  worth  about 
7s,  Qd'$  whereas  he  considered  the  Duckwiiigs  worth  about 
£4  10*. 

A  few  (days  after  tV  hirds.  arriye^  Mr.  Sandford  wrote  to  me, 
saying  he  had  sold  the  D^;?kwing8„and  had  sent  mo  the  ctherd, 
which,  if  not  apprqyed  of,  I  w^  to  return.  I  considered  he 
ought  to  have  written  to  me -before  sending  them,  and  have  told 
me  he  had  sold  the  Duck  wings,  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  birds 
I  especially  wanted.  Did  he  not  fiasten  the  bargain  by  sending 
thjB  Black  Beds,  as -it  was  part  of  t^e  cpntractf 

When  I  wrote  teHing  him  the  Duckwings  werealll  cared-for, 
he  replied  that  I  might  have  -them  •foriB4  10*.,  and  yet  in  b 
previous  letter  he  asserted  they  were  sold;  and  I  find  ako*he 
has  since  exhibited  them  more  than  once. 

The  place  from  whence  Mr.  Sandford*8  letters  are  dated  (Man- 
namead)  and  the  letters  themselves  would  prove  him  to  be  a 
highly  respectable  man,  and  a  .person  pf .  education.  I  do  not 
know  by  what  name  they  would  characterise  such  conduct  in 
polite  circles,  but  I  do  know  what  we  should  call  it  in  Yorkshire. 

I  am  quite  ready  to  allow  any  ttnpreji»iiced  person  to  judge 
between  us  or  the  correspondence.  If  it  be  proved  that  I  have 
acted  dishonourably  I  will  .apologise,  and  make  any  just  repara- 
tion to  Air.  Sandford  ;  »but  ahould  it  be  given  in  my  favoipr  I 
certainly  ehall  expect  ihiip  to  do  the  same  to  me. — Bobsbt 
Tatb,  Ihriffield, 

We  forwarded  ^Ir.  lute's  letter  to  Mr.  Sandford,  wl^we  ob- 
servations, upon,  it  are  as  follows  : — 

"Since  the  publication  of  nyr  letter  in  The  Jothinal  of 
HoRTiCT7LTUjttB,  J  joceived  a  letter  from  Mr.  Tate,  saying  he 
would  forward  ,me  the  Birmingham  Black  Bed  cock,  and  a  hen 
to  match,  as  30on  as  he  returued  from  the  Darlington  Show, 
for  .which  1^  was  entered  for  the  sweepstakes.  I  immediately 
answered  luis  note,  stating  tbat  J  ^'Tpuld  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  him,  and  the  oniy  -w&j  for  him  to  get  out  of  the  scrape 
was  by  returning  my  J^antams,  or  £3,  for  I  found  pince  my 
letter  wfts  published,  that  he  had  actually  sold  the  Black  Bed 
cocji  to  JDr.  Shaw,  pf  Kirkham,.at  the  very  time  he  offered  it  to 
me.  Now,  in  my  last, letter. to  him  declining  to  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  him,  I  really  could  .pot  help  pitying  a  man  who 
would  place  himself  in  such  a  position,  and  1  told  .him  if  he 
would  do  as  I  wished,  I  would  not  publish  his  correspondence 
with  Dr.  Shaw  on  the  subject.  His  answer  to  me  is,  that  Dr. 
Shatw  never  had  the  bird,  but  that  he  had  started  it  off  to 
me  that  day  with  a  hen  to  match,  and  lie  hopes  this  would 
compensate  me  for  the  Bantams. 

"  It  is  needless  to  point  out  to  you  th^t  he  has  either  swindled 
Dr.  Shaw,  and  sent  me  the  birds,  Pr  has  done  us  both,  which 
I  expect  is  about  the  truth,  as  Dr.  Shaw  observes  it  is  just 
possible  you  will  find  many  parties  think  themselves  the  happy 
possoesors  of  this  iitotic^  bird.    Dr.  Shaw,  of -course,  as  you 
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will  see  by  the  letter  I  enclose,  paid  30*.  for  the  bird,  as  the 
■econd  in  the  eweepstakes  last  Birmingham  Show,  then  belong- 
ing to  Swift.  Mr.  Tate's  answer  to  me  on  my  pointing  out  the 
discrepancy  in  the  transaction  as  regards  his  offering  me  the  bird 
when  it  was  already  sold  to  Dr.  Shaw,  and  in  his  possession,  I 
think  is  rather  characteristic,  •  Dr.  Shaw  was  satisfied,  and  that 
was  enough,  the  bird  was  not  the  Birmingham  bird,  but  one  of 
Swift's  breed.*  I  should  tell  I  receired  a  cock  bird  and  a  hen 
on  Saturday  fipom  him,  in  spite  of  my  remonstrance.  I  need 
not  tell  you  the  bird  he  sent  me  no  judge  ever  awarded  a  ^rise 
to  in  his  life. 

"  Now,  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  these  remarks, 
which  I  send  for  publication,  had  not  Mr.  Tate  thought  proper 
to  justify  his  conduct  in  this  transaction.  As  to  his  remarks 
respecting  my  having  sold  the  Bantams,  to  which  he  was  entitled, 
it  is  a  very  lame  excuse,  as  he  owns  himself  in  his  letter'  to  you 
that  he  had  only  to  return  the  birds  I  had  sent  him,  if  he  did 
not  approve  of  them ;  and  as  to  the  description  he  gives  of  them, 
I  think  the  best  arguments  I  can  put  forth,  that  the  birds  were 
really  excellent,  is,  that  Mr.  Tate  would  not  return  them, 
although  frequently  solicited  by  me  to  do  so  ;  but  he  preferred 
sending  me  the  Birmingham  sweepstakes  cock. 

"  You  will  see  by  the  dates  of  the  enclosed  letter,  that  the 
very  time  he  was  in  treaty  with  me  for  the  disposal  of  this  bird 
it  was  the  property  of  Dr.  Shaw. 

I  think  this  will  answer  Mr.  Tate*s  remonstrance  to  you.  It 
is  immaterial  as  to  the  locahty,  but  1  think  there  can  be  but  one 
name  for  the  transaction. 

"As  regards  Mr.  Tate  stating  that  I  offered  him  the  Duck- 
wing  Bantams  for  £4  10*.,  after  I  stated  they  were  sold,  the 
accusation  is  simply  absurd.  The  pen  I  offered  him  for  that 
price  was  my  best  birds,  and  I  have  exhibited  them  frequently 
with  success.  The  birds  I  sold  are  now  in  the  possession  of  a 
party  in  Devonport,  and  were  certainly  inferior  to  the  ones  I 
offered  to  sell  for  £4  10«. — ^Y.  Saitdfobd.*' 

[We  have  seen  Mr.  Tate's  letters  to  Mr.  Shaw,  and  to  Mr. 
Sandford,  and  they  fully  sustain  all  which  the  latter  has  stated, 
and  something  more.  These  facts  coupled  with  those  stated  in 
Mr.  F.  Daily's  communication  last  week,  and  the  events  of 
former  years,  we  hope  will  place  Mr.  Tate  in  a  true  light  before 
our  readers.  We  hope  that  both  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Sandford 
will  give  directions  to  their  solicitors  to  proceed  in  any  way  they 
may  considar  the  facts  justify.  We  know  how  we  should 
proceed.] 


THE  EABBIT  (Lepus  cuniculits): 

ITS    HISTORY,    VARIETIES,    AND    MANAGEMENT. 
{OmHnuedfrom  page  80.) 


MANAGEMENT. 

Ghoics  of  BEEEDiNa  STOCK. — The  females  should  be  physi- 
cally strong,  the  body  long  and  well  developed,  the  hind  legs 
large  and  well  apart,  teats  apparent,  even  when  not  pregnant, 
and  filled  with  milk  at  the  approach  of  birth.  The  doe  should 
not  be  allowed  to  breed'  at  less  than  six  months  old,  although 
they  may  engender  at  five  months  ;  but  it  is  better,  if  you  wish 
to  preserve  a  fine  race  of  Babbits,  to  wait  till  they  are  eight  or 
nine  months  old,  before  you  allow  them  to  bear.  If  under  six 
months  they  would  only  produce  weak  and  delicate  young  ones. 
Indeed  Nature,  with  fSl  her  efforts,  could  not  suffice  for  the 
development  of  the  mother,  and  give  the  nutrition  necessary  for 
the  young  at  an  earlier  age. 

Aj  the  choice  of  the  female  is  important,  that  of  the  male  is 
not  less  so.  The  buck  should  possess  the  same  physical  propor- 
tions as  the  female,  with  the  addition  of  a  larger  head  and  body, 
and  should  be  at  least  eight  or  nine  months  old,  and  if  well 
taken  care  of,  he  will  continue  to  produce  fine  vigorous  young 
ones  till  four  or  five  years  old. 

The  most  gentle  and  tame  females  should  be  chosen,  as  the 
turbulent  often  destroy  their  young ;  but  the  males  should  be 
hardy,  bold,  and  vigorous. 

Siays  OF  Health. — ^Both  males  and  females  should  be  mode- 
rately fat,  their  fur  sleek  and  shining,  their  eyes  bright,  and 
their  dung  dry  and  hard. 

Brebdiko  in-and-in. — It  has  been  proved  by  numerous  facts, 
that  inultiplioation  by  the  son  and  mother,  or  between  brothers 
and  sisters,  is  a  powerful  cause  of  the  degeneracy  of  races  as 
much  with  regard  to  the  fur  of  Babbits,  as  their  fecundity,  vigour 


and  health.  Indeed  Babbits  of  one  uniform  colour,  that  mul- 
tiply in  their  own  &mily,  offer  from  the  third  generation,  white 
spots  on  the  fur,  prejudicial  to  the  value  of  it.  Fecundity  also 
insensibly  diminishes,  and  weak  consumptive  Babbits  are  pro- 
duced, subject  to  internal  derangements,  and  s^dom  living  over 
the  fint  moult,  but  usually  dying  off  at  from  four  to  six  weeks 
old. 

Hasb  Babbitb* — Few  are  ignorant  of  the  unsucceesfol 
attempts  of  the  many  oelebrated  naturalists  to  obtain  hybrids, 
by  the  croising  of  the  Hare  with  the  Babbit  This  want  of 
success  appeared  so  conclusive,  that  all  fresh  attempts  had  been 
given  up.  It  is  thought,  by  some  persons  of  good  authority, 
that  the  wildnets  and  cowardice  natural  to  the  Hare  has  be^ 
the  only  cause ;  indeed,  if  you  bring  up  a  male  Hare  in  the 
company  of  Babbita,  male  and  female,  he  nsu^fy  remains  timid 
and  wild,  and  in  several  establishments  has  been  kept  for  yeatt 
without  manifesting  any  desire  of  propa^tion.  It  seems  tiiat 
this  is  not  the  case  by  attempting  to  obtam  hybrids  betweoi  the 
nale  Babbit  and  feniale  Hare,  who  is  not  so  wild  and  timid  as 
the  male  Hare. 

This  opinion,  which  is  that  of  several  French  writers  and  is 
mentioned  by  M.  Didieux,  has  been  put  in  practice  with  suecess 
in  the  department  of  the  Cher,  at  least  we  are  assured  so  bv  M. 
Goubault,  Professor  of  the  "Boole  Imperial  Yeterinaune  d'Alfort." 
He  savs  that  he  has  seen  in  one  sin^e  establishment,  neaify 
three  nundred  hybrids  of  this  kind,  that  had  the  valuable  froul^ 
of  reproduction  among  each  other,  and  that  their  flesh  appeared 
infimtely  superior  to  that  of  the  Babbit. 

GThe  hybridising  of  Babbits  has  been  tried  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens  in  London,  this  last  season  without  suooess  ;  but  the 
superintendent  informs  me  he  has  no  doubt  that  he  shall  be  aUo 
to  produce  them  in  the  coming  spring. 

Gestation. — Pregnancy  oontmues  from  thirty  to  thirty-ona 
davs,  and  a  memorandum  should  be  made  in  the  stud-book  to  . 
indicate  the  day  of  the  doe's  fecundation,  in  order  to  separate 
her  from  the  young  she  is  suckling  at  least  a  week  before  to  . 
strengthen  her,  and  clean  the  hutch  out  and  prepare  by  giving 
htter  to  make  her  bed  for  her  new  family.  If  she  is  suckUng 
and  pregnant  at  the  same  time  she  must  be  fed  with  rich  and 
succulent  food  and  occasionally  a  little  salt  be  given  to  inereaso^ 
her  appetite ;  of  food  let  her  have  as  much  as  she  likes  to  eat. 

Females  that  fill  the  double  office  of  sucklhig  and  breeding  at 
the  same  time,  are  often  so  thirsty,  that  they  devour  one  or  two 
of  their  young  ones  to  allay  thirst  by  sucking  the  blood.  It  is 
then  indispensable  to  give  them  at  least  twice  a-day,  a  good 
handful  of  green  stuffs,  and  about  half  a  quartern  of  water  once 
a-day.  The  captive  Babbit  does  not  know  how  to  ]b«  sober  wi^ 
water,  and  suckling  mothers  must  be  rationed.  With  respect  to 
drinks,  I  have  reared  several  litters  of  very  fine  strong  Babbita 
in  the  winter  when  green  food  was  scarce,  by  giving  only  m£QL 
to  the  mothers,  as  much  as  they  liked  to  take — in  fact,  they  had  a 
trough  affixed  to  the  hutch,  and  which  was  filled  each  time  they 
were  fed  with  other  food. 

SiMULATBi)  Gestation.— Babbits  that  have  not  become  preg- 
nant frequently  offer  the  physiological  phenomena  of  a  real 
gestation.  They  prepare  their  nest,  their  teats  swell,  and  &ke 
secretion  of  milk  takes  place.  They  have  been  known  to  adopt, 
when  the  opportunity  offered,  strange  young.  Harvey,  the  im- 
mortal discoverer  of  the  ciroulation  of  the  blood,  says  that 
he  has  seen  and  observed  this  physiological  phenomenon  in 
Babbits. 

MiscABBiAOE. — Too  much  violent  exercise,  chiefly  from  fear, 
causes  often  a  sudden  miscarriage.  It  is  true  that  it  is  s^om 
dangerous,  and  the  Babbit  may  again  receive  the  male  a  few 
days  after.  Violent  claps  of  thunder  are  one  cause  of  abortion. 
Frozen  green  food,  wet  or  too  watery  green  food,  is  often  a  cause 
that  admits  of  prevention. 

Deliyeby. — When  the  Babbit  is  strong  and  vigorous  she  is 
delivered  easily  and  without  violent  pain.  This  phenomenon  ia 
owing  to  her  particular  organisation.  The  successive  births 
sometimes  last  twenty-four  hours.  During  parturitiota  the 
Babbit  loves  quiet  and  secresy,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is 
customary  to  cover  the  door  of  the  hutch  over  with  a  cloth  from. 
the  twenty-eighth  day  of  gestation.  Babbits-  frequently  die 
from  a  laborious  birth,  or  from  weakness,  the  result  of  leanneaa 
or  of  bad  food,  even  ft^m  too  watery  green  fbod  given  during 
any  length  of  time. 

SuoKLiNa. — ^Four  or  flve  days  before  the  birth,  as  I  hare 
before  said,  vou  should  renew  the  litter  and  leave  the  Babbit 
alone  in  her  hutch  to  prepare  her  nest.    Delivered,  she  oloaes 
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the  opening  of  her  nest  and  watches  with  eolicitade  by  the  side 
of  her  new  family.  She  suckles  them  several  times  a-day,  but 
ohieQy  at  niffht.  The  Rabbit  loves  to  be  delivered  in  secret, 
ftnd  she  also  Tikes  to  suckle  her  young  in  secret ;  if  she  is  sur- 
prised in  this  important  function  of  maternity,  she  starts  away 
suddenly  and  drags  with  her  several  little  ones  out  of  the  nest. 
The  mother  does  not  replace  them,  and  they  perbh  with  cold 
unless  the  feeder  does  it  for  her. 

WEAKnro. — At  the  age  of  five  or  six  weeks  the  young  should 
be  weaned  by  removing  them  from  the  motiier.  The  young  are 
much  finer  if  left  till  seven  or  eight  weeks  old  with  their  mother ; 
but  in  that  case  you  diminish  the  number  of  young,  by  allowing 
the  mother  to  bmr  less  frequently.  The  weaned  Rabbits  should 
be  placed  with  others  of  the  same  age,  if  possible,  in  spacious, 
dean,  warm  hutches,  with  plenty  of  broken  straw  for  their  bed. 
Great  cleanliness  assists  their  development.  They  should  have 
tender,  tonic,  succulent  food,  a  little  barley-meal  four  times 
a-day  and  whatever  they  leave  may  be  distributed  to  the  older  and 
lesi  dainty  Babbits. 

{To  l0  continued.) 


SUPER-POSING. 

The  upper  of  two  hives  united  will  at  the  end  of  the  season 
contain  the  bees.    Such  is  a  fiict,.  and 

**  Facts  are  stabbom  ditela  that  watma  ding, 
And  danma  be  dispnUd." 

and  which  no  amount  of  evasion  or  clever  theorising  on  the  part 
of  "A  Dbtonshibb  Bee-kb£FEB*'  away  fVom  the  point  can 
ever  controvert. 

This  case  has  got  so  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  verbiaj^e  that  your 
correspondent  seems  fairly  to  have  lost  sig^ht  of  the  point  at 
issue.     Stripped  of  all  such,  it  stands  forth  simply  this. 

«*  A.  W."  had  two  hives  he  proposed  to  unite  (page  38)  for 
the  sake  of  getting  the  bees  to  vacate  the  lower  unwieldly  box 
so  that  he  might  remove  it— "in  the  cold  weather" — thinking, 
naturally  enough,  that  confining  them  to  the  upper  lesser  hive 
would  enhance  the  probability  of  the  wished-for  swarm  the 
coming  season.  He  was  told,  in  answer,  that  they  would  not 
so  ascend;  but  "descend  into  the  lower  hive."  This  reply 
being  quite  at  variance  with  all  my  experience  of  such  cases,  I 
could  not  resist  fraternally  expressing  a  contrary  opinion,  and 
quoted  the  last  parallel  case  from  my  own  apiaiy  for  his  benefit, 
page  78.  lliat  opinion  was  flatly  contradicted  by  "  A  Diyon- 
CHiBE  Beb-ekepeb,"  and  I  most  cordially  agree  to  differ  with 
him  thereupon;  and  seeing  that  one  of  the  most  experienced 
bee-keepers  in  the  kingdom,  after  forty  years*  practice  of  storify- 
ing,  involving  continually  such  cases,  has  failM  to  convince  him 
of  his  error,  my  attempting  so  hopeless  a  task  longer  would 
be  but  a  useless  encroachment  on  your  valuable  space. 

I  would  not  again  have  alluded  to  this  subject  were  it  not 
that  your  correspondent  has  thought  proper,  to  ascribe  as  my 
opinion,  "  that  bees  are  disposed  to  adopt  the  upper  oompsrt- 
ments  of  storified  hives  as  their  breeding-place."  Were  it  not 
that  he  is  a  tolerably  sharp  observer  of  the  bee  articles  in  your 
back  volumes,  such  an  expression  would  be  more  excusable; 
but  did  he  overlook  such  at  the  moment  he  penned  the  sen- 
tence, his  beguiling  a  leisure  hour  in  perusing  these  articles 
will  supersede  the  necessity  of  my  quoting  here  the  frequency 
with  which  I  have  expressed  the  inverse  opinion.  Such  an 
opinion  he  puts  forth  as  mine.  I  never  gave  utterance  to,  nor 
wrote  a  line  that  could  be  twisted  to  bear  such  a  construction. 
I  am,  therefore,  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  printer  must 
have  inadvertently  substituted  the  word  "breeding"  for  "feed- 
ing place,"  the  one  having  some  connection  to  the  subject,  the 
oUier  manifestly  none. 

Your  correspondent  also  unhappily  quotes  the  "  tier  of  ekes  " 
I  referred  to  as  an  argument  in  bis  fa?our.  The  sequel  of  that 
story  showed  that  the  bees,  instead  of  "  hatching  out  any  brood 
tliat  might  be  in  the  upper  box,"  and  descending  into  the  "  tier 
of  ekes,"  agreeably  to  his  theory,  hatched  out  the  brood  in  the 
ekes  and  ascended  into  the  upper  box;  so  that  these  were 
removed  entirely  empty,  and  their  combs  have  served  for  a  con- 
siderable time  another  useful  purpose  as  detailed  in  page  159. 
Altogether  from  the  very  peculiar  mode  of  reasoning  adopted  by 
*'  A  Deyokshibe  Bee-kbbpbb,"  I  for  one  must  decline  entering 
the  lists  against  him  for  the  future,  however  ouirS  the  opinions 
he  may  put  forth. 

When  Mr.  Fox's  atteatioQ  was  drawn  to  this  ease,  had  it  been 


set  before  him  in  its  real  merits  he  could  not  have  failed  to  per- 
ceive that  breeding  honey,  or  pollen  storing,  at  such  a  season, 
and  in  any  way  to  affect  the  desired  object,  was  quite  foreign  to 
the  subject ;  it  altogether  hinging  on  what  part  of  the  hive  the 
inmates  prefer  to  ^opt  as  their  winter  quarters ;  and  that  cor- 
respondent saved  from  the  awkward  dilemma  of  employing 
ar^piments  to  confute  a  brother  apiarian,  which  in  more  appro- 
priate oircumstanoes  he  had  perhaps  too  frequently  adduced. 

While  on  this  subject,  for  the  benefit  of  the  novice,  I  mmf 
mention,  that  by  this  most  productive  of  all  systems  of  bee* 
keeping,  the  stonfying,  the  mode  "A.  W."  proposed  to  pursue, 
is  practised  at  the  end  of  every  season  with  almost  every  hive, 
the  lower  portion  so  soon  as  vacated  is  removed,  the  slides  run 
in,  and  the  door  shut,  and  the  hive  set  upon  a  board  with  the  view 
of  excluding  the  air  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  comb,  and 
an  empty  shallowr  eke  substituted  in  its  stead,  so  that  there  may 
be  always  a  free  circulation  of  fresh  air  below  to  prevent  damp- 
ness. I  found  on  more  than  one  occasion  when  I  had  neglected 
this  useful  rule,  my  little  favourites,  sore  pressed  by  long  oonr 
finement  during  frosts,  converted  the  lower  compartment  to  a 
necessitous  purpose,  served  by  a  smaller  chamber  in  larger 
mansions.  The  empty  comb  is  returned  when  the  hives  appear 
crowded  the  following  season. 

That  bees  ascend  to  occupy  the  upper  portion  of  their  hives 
during  the  dormant  season,  amounts  to  a  truism  in  storifying, 
and  amply  confirmed  to  the  most  casual  obsenrer,  by  a  glance  at 
the  loaded  upper  boxes  or  tops  of  comb,  that  as  surely  as  the 
wintry  frosts  send  up  the  occupants  of  the  summer  box  to  town, 
so  surely  will  they  drive  up  our  little  favourites  to  take  pot- 
session  of  their  comfortable,  well-stored,  upper  homeu  The  same 
attractive  influences  of  summer  sun  and  opening  flower  that 
prompts  the  maternal  longings  to  go  down  into  the  country,  and 
re-occupy  the  old  residence,  rnpels  the  royal  mother  to  go  down 
into  the  vacated  summer  mansion,  causing  it  once  more  to  re- 
sound with  the  pleasant  hum  and  busy  stir  of  her  more  nu- 
merous progeny  and  larger  establishment. 

Presuming  this  subject  now  fairly  exhausted,  it  must  afford 
you  some  satisfaction  in  return  for  the  space  its  discussion  has 
occupied;  you  being  able,  in  all  times  coining,  to  refer  future 
querists,  as  to  such  cases  for  full  details,  to  the  now  notorious 
"A.  W."  cause.— A  Rekfbewshibe  Bee-eeefeb. 

P.S. — Although,  I  by  no  means  advocate  introducing  food  as 
a  rule  directly  into  the  combs,  I  never  experienced  any  bad  effects 
in  those  cases  I  tried  it,  and  do  not  know  anything  of  the  che- 
mical changes  "A  Detonshibe  Bee-eeefeb"  mentions.  My  ex- 
emption from  such  may  arise  from  having  had  recourse  to  this 
mode  at  a  time  when  the  heat  of  the  laboratory  was  sufficient  to 
enable  the  little  chemists  to  secrete  wax  in  abundanoe^hereby 
allowing  its  being  sealed  up  at  o^ce.  If  introduced  in  large 
quantities  and  left  exposed  it  might  possibly  sour.  The  term 
"  waste  "  your  correspondent  cavUs  at,  if  my  memoiy  serves  me^ 
was  formerly  employed  by  himself. 


DiABT  FOB  THE  DaIBT,   PiGOEBT,   PotTLTBT-TABD,  PlGBOH- 

HOITBE,  AND  Apiabt,  FOB  1862. —This  Very  useful  annual  (edited 
by  a  well-known  "  Essex  Amateur,"  and  published  by  Boutledge 
and  Co.)  has  again  issued  from  the  press.  It  combines,  as 
usual,  an  account-book  and  memorandum-book  for  all  the  ex- 
penses and  proceedings  of  those  departments  in  rural  economy ; 
besides  calendars  of  the  work  especially  desirable  to  be  attended 
to  in  each  month ;  remedies  for  diseases ;  hints  as  to  feeding 
the  animals,  &c. 

LiGTTBiAK  Bees. — The  hive  first  introduced  into  Scotland 
swarmed  thrice  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  these  young 
swarms  again  produced  other  three  large  swarms  which  increased 
them  to  seven,  including  the  original  hive,  all  of  which  are  well 
stored  with  food  for  their  winter's  keep;  and  these  have  been 
still  further  increased  by  artificial  swarming;  so  that  Mr.  J. 
Swan,  of  Dunse,  who  introduced  them  here,  has  now  eleven 
strong  hives  of  Lieurians  in  his*  apiary,  to  which  may  be  added 
another  hive  that  has  turned  out  an  Anglo-Italian.  These  twelve 
have  been  all  reared  from  the  one  during  the  present  summer ; 
and,  notwithstanding  this  extraordinary  subdivision,  they  are 
heavier  than  those  of  the  other  variety,  which  have  been  allowed 
to  work  in  the  usual  way.  Premising  that  the  object  in  view 
was  the  multiplication  of  stocks  rather  than  the  produce  of 
honey,  it  will  thus  appear  that  they  have  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  an  introduction  into  our  country.    This  is  the  first 
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entii^  Bummer  'wliich  the  Balian  bee  has  had  in  Scotland  ;  and, 
in  so  far  as  they  have  been  tested,  they  have  pltoved  their  supe- 
riority, and  are  likely,  ^e  long,  to  take  the  same  position  in 
Scotland  that  they  are  doing  on  the  continent — viz.,  superteding 
the  original  variety  as  they  can  be  obtained. — {^coftish  farmer 


PABTHBNOaENESIS  IN  TS^E  HONKS   BEE. 

P  A3r  obliged  to  "  TNYi«rT6ATd#"  ft)r  His  stiggestioiis^  as'to  the 
be^  meehls  of  veH^ing  the  phenomenon  of  parthenogenesitf  iii 
the  hbhey'  bee,  and  shall  be  glad  of  his  viiluable  aMistanoe  in 
these  resfearches.  l!n  flict,  I  am  dWirooi  of  appealing  fbr  add'  to 
all'the  apiariam  i^d^sof  Tri»  JbtrBNAU  o^HoSTicui?irtneB,'wlio 
xrtoy  haVe  th^ 0t)pdrtittiit5jr,  arid  at^abVttodcrotir a  little time-tb' 
thiiH  invedtigatfon. 

F  h«ve'riot*  xxtyMf^ery  iriuch  firith  in  the  Value  of  th«  diurnal 
oUfeervatioiiff  recommended*  by  "TimssTieiATOft,"  but  should 'pre- 
fAr  insuring  the  virginity  of  qneeh  bees  by  inter^stng- at!  itistipep- 
a¥kf^  obstacle  to  their  fecundations.  TWs  may  be  ^ectfed  either 
l>jPbrt*lihg»t5iem  earfy  in  thd  spring'when  no  drones  are  in  eiisfr- 
ence  to  impregnate  them,  or  late  in  the  autumn'  after  all  dton^' 
tefive^dtsappeaned.  The  same  objedt  niay  be  seotirod  during  sum- 
xnwr  by  adopting^  Huberts  plrfn  of  a  contracted  entrance,  which 
iHil'not  ttllofir  the  queen  to  l(Jave  the  hive ;  or  diptping  her  vfingtr 
SB"  soon-  atf  she  emerges'fiwni  Her  cradle  might  be  tried.  "When* 
etw  a  queiitl  bee  has  beeii'  produced  by  either  of  thtte  means' 
which  proves  incapabM  of  laying  any  eggs  but  those  of  males,  I 
shaH  be  happy  to  dissect  her,  and  confirm  by  mieroAdopio  exa- 
minatibn*  tbe  fatet  that  she  it  really  a  vh-gln  mother. — A  Djsvoir- 


I  NOTICE  the  remarks  of'^lNVESTiaATOE'*  in  your  Journal  of 
the  26th  of  November,  and,  in  reply,  beg  to  inform  him  that  the 
drone-laying  queen  there  referred  to,  was  closely  examined  both 
morning  and  evening  until  the  22nd  of  July,  and  no  symptom 
of  impregnation  was  evisr  observed.  I  then  left  home  for  a  week, 
but'  foimd  no  eggs  deposited  in  the  cells  on  my  return. 

I  then  commenced  to  feed  the  hive  liberally,  and  the  workers 
at  once  began  to  import  pollen,  and  the  queen  almost  immediately 
began  to  lay.  If  the  stimulus  had  been  given  at  an  earlier  period, 
the  excitement  and  heat  generated  in  the  hive  would  probably 
have  induced  the  queen  to  leave  home  and  go  in  quest  of  drones. 

The  close  examination  of  the  queen,  however,  is  really  of  little 
or  no  moment.  In  this  case  the  unquestionably  laid  many  eggs 
in  worker-cells,  all  of  which  produced  drones,  and  this  circum- 
stance at  once  led  me  to  beheve  that  she  was  un impregnated, 
and  I  sent  her  to  "A  I>evonshibb  Bee-keep^*'  in  order  that 
he  might,  by  dissection  and  microscopical  examination,  discover 
if  she  was  still  a  virgin.  The  examination  proved  most  indisput- 
ably that  she  was  unimpregnated,  and  thus  clearly  demonstrated' 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  parthenogenesis  in  the  honey  bee. 

If  thjs  queen^  had  bad'  intercourse  with  a  drone,  the  sperma- 
fileiBB  could  not  have  fayed  to  exhibit  tracea  of  impregnation, 
but  its  contents  were  fotmd  to  contain  a  perfectly  dear  fluid 
(exactly  the  same  ae  those'  of  a  vu^n  queen)  without  the 
slightest  trace  of  any  of  the  countless  myriads  of  spermatozoa  in- 
variably discovered  in  the  spenha^eoa  of  a- fertile  qAieen. 

We  can  only  make  conjectlirea  as  to  the  cause  of  her  remaining 
mmnpregnated ;  and  the  reaaons  assigned,  taken  in  coi^junction, 
appear  to  account  pretty  satisfactorily  for  so  unusual  a  circum- 
stance. If  the  weather  had  been  more  favourable  or  the  colony 
thore  populous,  I  doubt  not  she  would  have  left  the  hi?e  and 
have  been  fertilised. 

Every  one  conversant  with  bees  is  aware  that  a  weak  hive  is 
much  later  id  breeding  than  a  populous  one,  amd  the  shape  of  a 
unicorn b-hive,  by  preventing  the  clustering  of  the  bees,  is  par- 
ticularly ill  adapted  for  encouraging  the  laying  of  the  queen, 
and  I  have  always  found  queens  in  this  hive  discontinue  Ia>ing 
very  early  in  tlie  seaton,  whilst  those  in  more  commodious  hives 
were  still  laying  pretty  freely. — J.  E,  Bbisoos,  Wolverhampton. 

Would  ««A  Detonshibb  Bee-eeepbs"  say  if  the  "fatherless 
baimi«^»"  (drones,  of  course,  I  mean)  bred  from  virgin  queens 
are  capable  in  their  turn  of  piopagating  the  species,  or  are  snch 
anomalies  in  Nature  incapable  of  production  like  mules  ? 

Should  they  be  so  constituted  as  to  reproduce  theu'  kind,  would 
it  not  be  desirable  }  our  Devon  correspondent  keeping,  say,  a 
couple  of  stocks  with  drone-producing  queens  at  their  head  to 


keep  up  a  supply  of  males  all  the  year  round,  enabling  hirii  ft>' 
fertilise  young  queens  much  earlier  and  lattr  in  the  season  than 
formerly,  and  jet  satisfactorily  fulfil  his  engagements  to  his  sub* 
scribersP—W.  J. 

[There  is  no  doubt  that  drones  bred  by  virgin  queens  are 
perfectly  capable  of  propagating  their  species.  In  fact,  I  belieyar 
that  the  one  whose  post  mortem  examination  was  recorded  in* 
page  97  was  the  progeny  of  a  virgin.  The  maintenance  of  two* 
stocks  with  drone-breedipg  queens  at  their  head  would  probably 
be  too  grea^i  a  tax  on  the  resources  of  ndy  apiary ;  but  I  fanc^ 
I  have  one  very  handsome  Ligurian  queenr  of  this  description, 
which  will  be  valuable  in  the  event  of  an  impropitious  season 
again  leading  to  an  indiscriminate  slaughter.  She  will  not^- 
however,  be  of  much  use  in  protracting  the  season  for  queen- 
breeding,  since  natural  drones  are  usutdly  present  in  sufficient' 
numbers  as  early  and  as  late  as  the  weather  is  sufficiently  favour-^ 
able. — A  Detokshibb  Bbb-ebefbb.1 


BiEDS  AND  Insects. — At  the  late  agricultural  meeting  at  St. 
Gallen,  in  Switzerland,  Baron  von  Tsdiudi,  the  celebrated  Swiss 
naturalist,  dwelt  on  the  important  services  of  birds  in  the 
destruction  of  insects.  Withodfe^  birds,  said  he,  no  agriculture 
and  vegetation  are  posrible.  Thciy  accomplish  in  a  few  montiis 
the  profitable  work  of  destruction  which  millions  of  human 
hands  could  not  do  half  so  well  in  as  many  yeans ;  and  the 
sage,  therefore,  blamed  in  very  severe  terms  the  foolish  practice  of 
shooting>  and  destroying  birds,  which  prevails  more  especially 
in  Italy,  recommending,  on  the  contrary,  the  process  of  alluring 
birds  into  gardens  and  cornfields.  Among  the  most  deserving 
birds  he  counts  Swdlows,  Finches,  Titmice,  Bedtails,  &c.  The 
naturalist  then  cites  numerous  instances  in  support  of  his  asser- 
tion. In  a  flow(nr  garden  of  one  of  his  neighbours  three^  all  roM 
trees  had  been  suddenly  covered  with  about  2000  tree  lice.  At 
his  recommendation  a  Marsh  Titmouse  was  located  in  the  garden, 
which  in  a  few  hours  consumed  the  whole  brood,  and  left  the 
roses  perfectly  clean.  A  Kedtail  in  a  room  was  observed  tO 
catch  about  900  flies  in  an  hour.  A  couple  of  night  Swallows' 
have  been  known  to  destroy  a  whole  swarm  of  gnats  in  fifteen 
minutes.  A  pair  of  Golden-crested  Wrens  cari^  insects  as  food 
to  their  nestlings  upon  an  average  thirty-six  times  in  an  hour. 
For  the  protection  of  orchards  and  woods  I^itmice  are  of  in-' 
valuable  service.  They  consume,  in  particular,  the  eggs  of  the' 
dangerous' pine-spiders.  One  single  female  of  such  spiders  fre* 
qoently  lays  from  600  to-  800  eggs  twice  in  the  summer  season^' 
while  a  Titmouse  with  her  young  ones  consumes  daily  several 
thousands  of  them.  Wrens,  Nuthatches,  and  Woodpeckers  often 
dext^roudy  fetch  from  the  creviees  of  tree-bark  numbers  of 
insects  for  theur  nestlings.^— (C^ee  a^W&ek,y 


OlJE  LKTTBB  BOX. 

Lbhoth  op  Rabbits*  Eakr  (D.  E:  if.  -S:).— Flr«l-prl«e  lop-eared  Rabbtts' 
nsiiaUy  have  ears  aboot  22J^  inches  long  from  tip  to  tip,  and  4^  incher 
broad  at  the  greatest  width  of  oach. 

Jat  Moulting  Slowly  {J.  lf.).-I*  would  aflvJse  atonic  for  the  Jay,  put 
some  smith*8  forge  water  in  his  drink.  To  strengthen  htm,  gtre  him  eggs 
and  young  mice,  or  birds  to  eat— snch  fbod  h*  would  get  when  wild.  Dost 
sonle  sulphur  ahtong  his  feathers,  well  into  the  ()uUls  alt  over  his  bodv.  and 
when  strong  enough  let  him  bathe.  The  tail-feathers  if  broken  oflf  may  be 
pulled  out  and  will  then  grow  atrain.— B.  P.  B. 

Food  for  CANABnfs  (Another  Lortr  of  ffrrU) .—Yon lifd' belter  not  gite 
the  German  Cannry  either  rape  or  hempieod.  Good,  clean,  bright  canary 
seed,  a  few  shelled  oats,  and  a  little  mawseed  occasionally.  Plain  home- 
made bread,  or  a  little  bread  und  milk,  is  better'  than  the  sponge  cake  yon' 
give.  Examlno  the  cage  to  see  if  there  any  m1t^sin  it,  and  if  sot,  get  rid  of 
them  and  All  the  cracks  with  sulphur,  and  du»t  some  among  the  birds* 
featuerg.  It  may  be  the  bird  has  vermin  or  a  swelling  cf  the  ruuop-gland.— 
B.  P.  B. 

Driving  .\:<[i  ViifiTiso  Bee«  {A  S^rffmn^r,  SfifJuy—YimrwtfWf  i 
us  of  an  equ-iii.iEi  ntvlce,  wlio,  iTttcndiiig  to  ride  teo  mUei!  la  m 
direction,  s;M.i nl  dornmcTicci  by  f^'ceedlng  flv"  mllei  nn  the  wTOug^  rOAd, 
and  then  pr>  ill  SL' tn  riclfl  l^a^f-a-dazo^  rnilc*  ocrnwi  a  cUfflcwlr  ooatitry  *W3!r 
the  view  of '  <  -  uljiiflg  tTie  rifilit  trnek,  ClaiilJ  wc  l»o  by  y»>ur  %\<^v  t<i  in^nirttl 
you  where  ti  ^jive  your  gocid  £teed,  nod  whurc  to  ply  whijr  and  upor  wiibow^l 
stint,  you  IT  i[  1.1  vri'ifiUly  pull  tlirjui^h;  \ml  ureter  iJitSK-nt  dfciimai»BP« 
i*e  know  ol  rnj  im^trqcrluni  tbat  -wt?  cfiuhl  irTve  vliich  wcmtd  icenn-.  ^i'S 
against  "  coitisngloerkr."  IKj  not,  thartft^re,  iMtcmpt  to  imiUf  >  .  n.ni 
stocks,  or  ptsiTliase  tiuottofif  In  a  Ktraw  hive  iiiile*B  with  *b«  lutix  .n  c,i\ 
allowing  it  (^  swii-.n  ;  liflt,  mihifr  buy  u  gnod  swami  or  two»  Bititl  \i\^  ]«,  >uiJi«  j 
deprlving-hii  iDtlienflliiriil  way.  We  dm  npt  itilnk  tlie  d|nun*ion«  t<« 
give  snfficierr  y  )^f  pg  Ifir  st  H-X-^nxp^,  Mr.  Woodbttry  lia*  x^csne  \*%%  tltm 
18  inches  si^tuiie  hy  a  Inch'-R  ^^s^^  ittiifl  ppeters  a  la.rger  sim  i<^T  i  <■.  r  i- - 

ASFKCT  FiMl  r^KK«    {A    CAfn^Uinf   AjHrtPw'flr.*— Stiuitli-eoAt    Ja  1  it., 

for  bees;  but  >vtj  du  not  mnjiidi^r  It  a  point  of  ptinijir>-  limport  i  ••*' 

the  hen  from  tin?  crHJii   'wbp^f?  t-jnnli  the  picks  unr  11   ttie  cj-.j....  l.,      ^ii  T# 

healed,  and  until  f^m  beci^mtag  bmedy,  hot  ffooie  Bther  t^Ang*  nl  hai^K,  ^ht 
has  forgotten  her  cannibalism 
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Mktkokoloot  or  thb  Wcb«.— At  Cklswick,  from  obserratioas  during  the  last  thirty-four  years,  the  aTerage  highest  and  k>west 
temperatures  of  these  d^js  are  44.7^  and  33.6="  respeotively.  The  greatest  heat,  58%  occurred  on  the  18th  in  1849 ;  and  the  lowest  eold,  7% 
m  the  T*'*^  '- •*""      "* — ' — ^-^^..^.— ^ .  .^.^     .    .  _    ._  -  « 


on  the  19th  in  1%S9.     During  the  p^dd  125  d&ys  w^re  line,  And  on  113  rain  fell. 


PE£S£EYINO  ICfi. 

N  the  winter  of  1847, 
and  aipita  in  1848, 
when  I  rentUnted  the 
first  ice-house  by  nn- 
doing  the  doort  in 
the  side-passage,  by 
getting  rid  of  the 
straw  which  blocked 
the  passage,  and  by 
making  a  man-hole  in  tl^ 
crown  of  the  yaulted-roof  oyer 
the  ice,  I  made  an  attempt 
%t  th<»ongh  ventilation,  ov 
letting  in  a  enlrent  of  air  At  the  bottom  of  the  ice  through 
thewttst^-drain ;  but  that  I  could  not  accomplish,  becaose 
the  WftSte-drtiin  for  that  ioe-house  went  straight  into  a 
deep  sand-bank.  From  that  thn«  I  never  said  a  word 
about  ventilating  an  ice-honse  through  ihe  waste-drain 
until  last  week,  for  two  reasbns,  -the  first  of  which  wot 
the  difficulty  of  doing  it,  sudh  as  I  had  experienced  ;  and 
the  second,  the  apprehension  that  no  deader  would  then 
believe  the  plan  was  practicable,  o'wing  to  the  Wrong 
notions  which  existed  on  the  subject  6f  keeping  ice. 

The  one-half  of  the  plan,  tne  top  ventilation,  was 
adopted,  however,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  both  here 
and  in  America,  and  in  every  instance  the  plan  succeeded 
to  far.  Mr.  Fish  referred  to  it  and  to  its  success  not  a 
month  back,  and  yet  the  probability  of  it,  the  possibiUty 
of  such  a  plan  succeeding,  and  the  credibility  of  the 
writer  have  been  since  called  in  question.  Such  is  the 
efi)9ct  of  the  want  of  teaching  common  things  in  our 
schools,  and  such  was  the  reacson  why  I  gave  a  glimpse 
of  the  natural  history  of  ice,  so  'to  speak,  and  my  own 
acquahitance  with  it  nist  week.  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
the  second  head  of  the  subject,  and  dhow  you  hdw  Nature 
wastes  ice  on  a  grand  scale.  iThe  first  head  tras  how 
Kature  preserves  ice  by  a  strong  current  of  warm  air,  by 
a  hot  hreeze  under  a  tropical  sun,  or  in  the  full  face  of 
an  Italian  sky. 

Neither  in  the  Gulf  of  l^exico,  nor  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Italian  Alps,  does  the  sun  always  shine,  or  the  hot  breeze 
dry  up  every  particle  of  moisture  which  it  comes  in 
contact  nith;  or,  in  other  worda,  the  essentials  of  the 
jprand  secret  of  preserving  ice,  by  'keeping  the  surface  of 
It  'iieTfectly  dry,  are  -not  always,  or  in  all  places,  in  full 
play  in  the  kip  of  Nature.  There  are  dull  days,  mug«y 
weather,  fbgs,  mists,  and  Tain,  and  not  a  breath  of  air 
stirring.  Each  and  all  of  these  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere waste  the  ice  in  Nature^  stores  at  a  fearful  rate, 
and  men  on  a  dmtlU  scale  imitate  the  very  process  by 
which  Nature  loses  her  icebergs,  and  her  10,000  tons  of 
iced  snow  yearly,  under  the  false  notion  that  the  process 
will  do  the  very  contrary,  if  they  only  hide  it  from  the 
face  of  day  in  the  bowels  of  the  earthy,  in  an  ice-house 
which  is  nc^  most  thoroughly  ventihiteil,  even  not  ven- 
lihited  at  alL  There  has  not  been  a  single  theory  since 
the  flood  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  Jaws  of  Kature 
STo.  88.— Yoi^  n.,  Kiw  Sisnts. 


in  the  matter,  as  that  which  presupposed  that  ice  could 
be  kept  from  melting  if  the  air  could  be  kept  from  it, 
unless  it  was  the  very  next  step  in  the  process — that  of 
placing  straw  between  the  walls  and  the  iee,  the  effect  of 
which  could  only  be  to  accelerate  the  waste.  *Bnt  the  idea 
of  ttHits  or  that  any  textile  fabric  could  preserve  ice  placed 
n«fxt  to  brick  or  stone  wall,  was  four  times,  if  not  six 
times  more  out  of  reason,  than  the  idea  about  the  straw. 
Any  thing  or  substance  which  will  imbibe  moisture 
should  never  be  placed  agaimt  the  sides  of  a  mass  of  ice. 
The  best  stock-bricks  will  soon  get  wet  through  and 
through  from  the  melting  of  the  ice,  and  from  the  vajjour 
which  rises  from  the  melting :  therefore,  the  best  bricks 
are  not  one-half  so  good  to  build  an  ice-house  with  as 
hard  impervious  stone,  such  as  the  old  ice-houses  in 
Scotland  have  been  built  with. 

To  have  a  column  of  pent  air  between  two  brick  walls, 
as  in  a  hollow  wall  for  keeping  ice,  is  a  very  feasible  idea 
at  first  sight,  but  on  second  thought  it  is  at  the  same  time 
a  most  unphilosophioal  one,  and  such  a  thing  should  never 
be.  The  reason  is  this :  pent  air  between  two  dry  walls 
fsas  thirsty  as  a  baker's  oven,  and  is  as  capable  of  sucking 
in  moisture  as  a  dry  sponge ;  the  wall  next  the  ice  is  soon 
damp  when  the  ice  begins  to  melt ;  the  confined  air  sucks 
up  tnis  damp  till  it  is  charged  with  it  to  the  point  of 
saturation;  and  as  the  ice  lowers  down  by  waste,  the 
wal  s  above  the  ice-line  would  dry  in  one-quarter  of  the 
time  if  that  volume  of  damp  air  had  not  been  behind  it ; 
and  be  it  always  remembered  that  so  many  degrees  of 
damp  will  waste  more  ice  than  twice  as  many  degrees 
of  heat. 

If  you  could  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  the  tremen- 
dous error  that  heat  is  more  destructive  to  ice  that  any* 
thing  else,  there  would  be  no  very  great  difficulty  in 
converting  them  to  the  truth ;  but  as  long  as  that  most 
absurd  notion  is  uppermost,  it  must  be  an  up-hill  work 
to  melt  their  mood  by  plain  facts— facts  such  as  that 
satuntted  air  at  50*  of  heat  will  melt  ice  faster  than 
thirsty  air  would  do  at  96**. 

I  have  seen  ice  under  the  two  points,  or  the  50®  and 
the  96**,  under  the  conditions  stated ;  and  where  the  moist 
air  at  50*  impinged  on  a  vault  of  ice,  the  whole  surface 
of  the  vault  was  dripping  fast  as  a  shower-bath,  and  at 
the  very  same  moment  96°  was  playing  on  another  part 
of  the  same  mass,  and  it  was  hardly  damp  to  the  touch. 
Perhaps  that  is  as  curious  a  thing  as  you  have  read  of 
this  month,  and  to  explain  how  that  could  be  is  another 
heading  in  the  natural  history  of  ice.  It  is  also  the  most 
convincing  proof  we  have  from  Nature,  that  the  general 
ideas  about  keeping  ide  which  prevailed  formerly  were 
entirely  and  altogether  wrong. 

As  icebergs  are  difficult  and  dangerous  to  get  at,  I 
shall  explain  this  head  of  the  subject  by  anotlier  reference 
to  the  Italian  and  Swiss  Alps,  where  tourists  go  from 
here  every  season,  none  of  whom  will  be  able  to  say  the 
account  IS  not  true  to  Nature.  In  all  mountainous 
countries  the  snow  is  drifted  in  winter  into  large  hollows, 
gulleys,  or  valleys,  in  immense  quantities.  There  it  is 
iced  or  turned  as  hard  as  ice  itself— so  much  so,  that  if 
Ko.  690.— ToL.  XXVL^Old  Seeies. 
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a  squadron  of  cayalrj  were  exi^rcised  on  the  flat  sarface  of  a 
large  mass  of  snow  in  July  or  August  you  oould  hardly  trace 
their  footprints  ten  minutes  afterwards.  On  a  gently  sloping 
face  of  snow  the  horses  could  not  stand  at  all,  unless  they 
were  shoed  for  that  rerr  purpose.  We  shall  say  that  mass 
of  snow  was  only  30  feet  deep  at  the  time,  and  would  measure 
just  one  acre.  The  whole  of  that  acre  we  shall  say  is  exposed 
to  a  hot  breeze  of  1)6^  at  the  end  of  July.  I  said  already  the 
moisture  of  the  whole  surface  under  the  conditions  stated  would 
not  damp  a  cambric  pocket-handkerchief.  But  in  other  parts 
of  this  same  mass  of  iced  snow  the  temperature  is  barely 
60%  and  there  it  is  wasting  in  a  shower  much  heavier  than  any 
storm  shower  ever  seen  in  this  latitude.  I  was  neyer  there  to 
know ;  but  the  natural  history  of  ice  and  snow  is  the  same  in 
all  countries  and  climes,  and  I  baye  said  that  I  had  seen  the 
sight  imder  the  96°  and  the  50**  as  here  stated.  Any  one  who 
chooses  may  see  the  sight  in  this  island,  but  we  shall  keep  to 
the  route  of  mountain  travellers  on  the  Alps,  or  midway  between 
the  lowest  range  of  remaining  snow  in  August  and  the  limits  of 
eternal  snow ;  and  in  every  one  of  the  wreaths  of  snow  which 
we  there  and  then  meet  with,  we  shall  see  this  sight — a  burning 
sun  and  a  stiff  breeze  keeping  the  ice^like  surface  dry  as  a  feather- 
bed ;  and  a  much  lower  temperature  without  sun  or  wmd  wasting 
the  same  mass,  it  may  be  right  below  the  spot  we  are  standing 
on.  That  spot  is  the  right  place  to  explain  a  very  common 
error.  Suppose  the  air  was  now  suddenly  chilled,  and  the 
breeze  was  at  the  freezing-point  — 32*.  Many  would  say  that, 
of  course,  would  save  the  ice  from  melting :  so  did  the  breeze 
at  96".  But  the  truth  is,  the  air  at  32"  does  neither  good  nor 
harm  to  the  ice  on  the  mountain  sid6  or  in  the  ice-house. 

To  explain  how  the  high  degree  does  not  melt  the  surface  of 
the  great  mass  of  iced  snow,  and  how  the  low  degree  melts  it 
jBO  much  as  is  said,  will  at  the  same  time  explain  the  cause  why 
ice  does  not  keep  better  in  old-fashioned  ice-houses.  For  the 
cause  of  the  air  being  so  high  as  96°  in  some  places,  we  shall 
suppose  the  mass  of  snow  to  have  been  drifted  into  a  great 
hollow  immediately  in  front  of  a  run  of  high  rocks  which  reflect 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  a  garden  wall  reflects  them  on  a  Peach- 
border.  And  to  make  the  explanation  more  familiar,  we  shall 
suppose  the  hollow  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  railway  cutting  in  front 
of  a  tunnel,  and  that  the  snow  fills  up  this  cutting  high  as  the 
banks.  In  that  form  and  position  the  edges  at  either  bank, 
being  the  thinnest  part  of  the  mass,  are  melting  fast.  The 
water  from  this  melting  r:;ns  down  under  the  snow,  forming  little 
tunnels  in  the  body  of  the  enow.  No  current  of  air  can  rusli 
down  the  little  tunnels  because  there  is  yet  no  opening  for  it 
below  ;  but  the  little  tunnel  itself  is  full  of  air,  of  course,  and 
the  chill  from  the  snow  has  reduced  it  to  50°.  The  air  is  now 
saturated,  and  it  becomes  a  vapour,  and  when  air  is  vaporised, 
as  one  might  ssy,  it  melts  ice  fa!»ter  than  a  brisk  fire.  By  this 
time,  or  by  the  end  of  July,  the  tail  of  the  snow  wreath,  or  that 
lowest  part  of  it  down  where  the  rails  would  be  in  a  railway 
cutting,  is  melting  at  a  rate  ten  times  more  destructive  than 
in  the  little  tunnels  up  along  the  sides,  and  the  melting  there  is 
wasting  the  mass  exactly  in  the  form  of  a  railway  tunnel.  At 
first,  when  the  water  from  the  melting  of  the  lower  end  of  both 
banks  meets  in  the  centre  of  the  roadway,  it  forms  a  little  pool 
there,  the  vapour  from  that  little  pool  soon  makes  an  indent  iu 
the  very  centre  of  the  deepest  part  of  the  snow  not  bigger  than 
a  man's  hat,  the  confined  vapour  caused  by  the  great  heat  melts 
the  snow  right  and  It-ft  and  over  the  top  in  equal  proportions, 
and  in  time  a  tunnel  is  thus  formed  as  wide  and  a  great  deal 
higher  than  a  railway  tunnel ;  and  in  a  hot  day  you  could  not  see 
10  ynrds  before  you  in  such  a  tunnel  with  the  misty  vapour, 
and  the  fast  falling  of  huge  drops  from  every  inch  of  the  vault, 
arid  the  air  chilled  down  to  50°,  while  96°  are  playing  over  your 
head,  out  and  up  on  the  surface,  between  the  banks,  which 
surfnce  is  just  as  dry  all  this  time  I  have  just  said.  I  have  seen 
the  like  of  this  scores  and  scores  of  times,  but  I  never  saw  a 
better  place  for  bovs  to  play  at  ducks  and  drakes  in  than  a  snow 
tuniifl  in  hot  weather.  But  there  is  a  much  grander  sight  Some- 
times for  boys  of  another  age— the  tnnnel  comes  up  abruptly 
to  H  ateep  knoll  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  great  hollow. 
The  pnow  next  to  this  rising  ground  is  much  softer  than  when- 
it  i«  far  from  it,  and  it  goes  before  the  volume  of  mistv  vapour 
faster  than  before.  The  tunnel  now  takes  a  perpendicular 
direction,  and  before  it  reaches  the  surface  a  large  portion  from 
both  sides  of  the  hollow  collapse  and  tumble  down,  the  one 
agamst  the  other,  with  a  fearful  crash,  which  when  reverberated 
all  round  the  mountains  is  grand  indeed. 


But  the  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told^  From  the  moment  this 
collapse  makes  way  for  a  rush  of  wind  to  pass  np  the  tunnel,  the 
dripping  of  the  sides  ceases  entirely,  tbe  tunnel  was  ventilated, 
and  that  saved  it  in  that  direction.  Ventilate  the  ioe-hoose 
through  tbe  waste- water  drain  and  you  will  see  tbe  result  on  a 
minor  scale.  D.  Bbatov. 


WINTER  FLOWERS  IN  ROOMS. 

As  some  of  your  readers  took  an  interest  in  the  little  hints 
I  sent  some  time  ago  to  your  Journal,  on  planting  bulbs  for  the 
ornament  of  a  room  in  the  dreary  season  for  flowers  out  of  doors, 
I  think  that,  perhaps,  they  may  like  to  have  three  or  four  more 
hints  as  to  carrying  on  their  culture. 

I  shall  speak  in  this  letter  only  of  sucb  bulbs  as  are  quite  un- 
forced, unless  where  it  is  otherwise  particularly  expressed. 

First,  I  must  say  that  many  planted  on  the  11th  of  September 
are  now  showing  blossom.  Scilias  and  Crocuses,  and  especially 
Narcissi ;  and  as  Narcissi  grow  up  often  faster  than  we  oould 
wish,  I  find  that  the  extremely  vulgar  practice  of  pladng  a  line 
of  glasses  along  the  window-bar  (on  the  centre  bar,  I  mean,  where 
the  sashes  meet),  so  remarkably  beneficial  to  the  plants  at  any 
rate,  that  it  is  not  in  a  gardener  s  nature  to  refrain  from  adopting 
it.  In  my  plant-case  a  Narcissus  (Double  Roman),  is  just 
coming  out,  but  I  find  that  forcing  increases  leaves  as  rapidly  as 
flowers,  unless  the  plant  stands  at  least  4  inches  from  the  glass. 
The  fine  straight  leaves  look  well  themselves,  however.  Red 
Tulips  and  White  Crocuses  are  now  arranged  in  groups  together 
for  flowering ;  and  these  also  are  being  kept  moist  and  very  light. 
My  best  dishes  stand  upon  the  floor  in  a  window  which  opens 
to  the  ground,  as  thus  they  obtain  a  light  so  much  clearer. 

The  Crocuses  are  aotuidly  indicating  colour  with  at  pretent 
scarcely  any  attempt  at  leaves — the  most  satisfactory  thing  that 
Crocuses  can  do,  as  the  leaves  heresfter  will  burst  and  sprrad  as 
if  a  bright  green  sheaf  was  suddenly  unbound.  My  Hyacinths 
are  growing  on  in  the  most  stumpy  and  rooty  fasbion,  much  also 
to  my  approval ;  and  some  of  the  groups  will  soon  be  ready  to 
be  parted  up  with  moss,  an  operation  which  needs  to  be  per- 
formed i%ith  extremest  care,  so  as  to  cover  the  roots  without 
letting  any  scraps  cutch  upon  leaves  and  stems. 

My  planting,  however,  is  by  no  means  over  yet.  A  great  many 
bulbs  have  been  put  in  this  week,  including  a  lot  of  Messrs. 
Cutbush*s  first-rat'O  exhibition  flowers,  which  I  hear  take  all 
the  prizes,  and  which  will,  I  hope,  do  great  things  for  me  next 
spring,  all  the  bulbs  being  of  that  weighty  ivory-hard  feel  which 
promises  so  well  for  their  vigorous  growth  and  blossom.  I  sm 
planting  all  Hyacinths  now,  however,  in  pots.  Water  and  sand 
are  well  for  early  flowers,  but  where  we  want  to  have  first-rate 
blooms  pots  are  the  right  things. 

Here,  however,  I  must  correct  myself.  I  mean  no  disparage* 
ment  to  baskets  and  dishes  when  they  are  still  required,  as  very 
many  ought  to  be  for  Februsry  and  March.  Above  I  was 
speaking  strictly  of  the  **  exhibition  Hyacinths,*'  which,  whether 
from  Cut  bush's,  Bsrr  &  Sugden's,  or  Hooper's,  the  only  three 
set9  that  I  have  been  planting  lately,  seem  to  me  this  year  in 
wonderfully  fine  condition.  The  groups,  however,  may  still  go 
on  most  flourishingly  in  blue  Hyacinth-dishes  (I  believe  these 
can  be  made  by  Millington  of  any  size  to  order,  at  a  very  small 
expense).  Plain  glass  milk-pans,  soup-plates,  and  large  saucers, 
zinc  dishes  also,  or  zinctrayi*,  forsinkmg  in  Mignonette- boxes,  or 
jardinieres,  are  absolutely  invaluable,  and  outside  a  window, 
especially  if  shaded  by  a  frsme  of  glass  in  wet  or  snowy  weather, 
they  would  form,  with  some  evergreens,  a  lovely  little  spring 
garden.  This  may  be  a  useful  hint  to  your  last  week's  corre- 
spondent who  wishes  to  have  flowers  showing  from  the  inside  of 
his  window.  They  will  also  be  lovely  from  the  outside  too,  and 
if  used  by  any  one  living  in  a  town,  what  can  be  more  pleasant 
than  to  give  a  glimpse  of  real  bright  spring  flowers  to  those  who 
sec  so  few  ?  Nothing  so  delights  me  as  filling  my  garden  in  the 
early  spring  for  the  passers-by.  I  so  like  to  see  and  hear  a  line 
of  children  jumping  about  and  screaming  at  the  flowers ! 

Ihese  groups  for  dishes  and  window-bars,  I  may  as  well  here 
remark,  can  now  be  obtained  all  assorted  properly  for  immediate 
use.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden  some  time  ago  wrote  to  me  fcr 
data  as  to  those  which  I  had  used  mvself,  and  as  it  wan  a  thing 
I  was  most  anxious  to  see  accomplished,  it  is  with  very  great 
pleasure  that  I  now  note  the  fact,  as  so  many  people,  of  course. 
Ho  not  know  at  first  how  to  assort  either  colours,  or  height,  or 
time  of  flowering,  so  as  to  make  up  a  really  pretty  and  suitable 
group  for  growing. 
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'Sit 


Tlieep  groups  aext  J<?ar  will  be^  I  hope^  ¥erj  much  more 
GV tended  ;  wt  present  1  do  TCtitiirj  uin^t  airon glj  to  recommend 
Buoh  as  haTG  been  pfepm-er]. 

Tiiuy  aro  uU  mBkio  u^i  fpoai  whole  group,  to  wUch  it  is  eom- 
ftuded  notliiiig  will  be  addt^I  j  and  in  seudiii^  Ofdt?rss  1  beUeire 
it  would  onlj  bt?  nece^Bary  to  mL^ntion  tlie  ilze  of  tlie  box  or  dish 
to  BMj  the  colotiffl  prefi^rtv-d,  and  the  sort  of  flowors — that  is^ 
U^vdeiuUis  arid  Scillus^  Tulip*  aud  Crocuses  or  ScEldi  and  Snow- 
drops, which  alone  are  lovely. 

I  will  now  only  add  that  in  dishes  where  water  only  has  been 
used,  a  little  silver  sand  poured  in  among  the  bulbs  through  a 
long-eared  funnel  will  keep  them  steady  and  upright  when  they 
grow  up  tall ;  and  if  Crocuses  should  be  attacked  with  greeu  fly, 
which  mine  hare  not  at  present  been,  a  dusting  with  insect 
powder  will  speedily  set  them  free. 

When  the  dowers  are  in  blossom,  if  the  sunshine  never  falls 
upon  them,  they  last  immensely  longer,  and  every  fading  flower 
must  be  always  cut  off  at  once — I  mean  a  decaying  flower. 
Quantities  may  flag  with  temporary  over- heat  or  dryness,  but 
they  will  all  recover.  Great  care  must  be  taken,  however,  not 
to  break  leaves  or  roots.— £.  A.  M. 


DEATH    OF    PRINCE    ALBERT. 

With  no  ordinary  sorrow  do  we  record  this  event, 
which  will  be  heard  with  deep  regret  by  every  true- 
hearted  subject  of  our  Sovereign,  not  only  because  of 
the  grief  and  loss  that  can  have  no  reparation  to  her, 
but  because  also  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  His 
Boyal  Highness  was  held. 

We  are  entitled  to  make  this  notice  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  was  President  of  the  Eoyal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  the  members  of  which,  in  common 
with  those  of  many  other  associations  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  arts  aud  sciences,  will  long  remember  his 
energy,  jud<;ment,  and  urbanity. 

His  Koyal  Highness  was  in  his  forty-third  year, 
being  born  in  1819,  and  dying  at  Windsor  on  the 
1 1th  instant. 


EOYAL  HOETICCJLTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Decembeb  10th. 
Fruit  Comuitteb. — Mr.  Graham  in  the  chair.  At  this 
Meeting  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  and  second  best  dishes 
of  Black  and  White  Grapes ;  and  for  the  best  and  second  best 
three  dishes  of  any  variety  of  Apple  and  Pear  respectively.  In 
the  Grape  olsss  Mr.  William  Thomson,  gardener  to  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Buocleuch,  Dalkeith  Palace,  exhibited  a  very  large 
bunch  of  Calabrian  Raisin  in  fine  condition.  The  flavour  of  the 
fruit  was  rich  and  piquant,  and  it  was  awarded  the  first  prize 
for  White  Grapes.  Mr.  Thomson  also  sent  a  bunch  of  Lady 
Downes*  Seedling  whereby  to  compare  the  keeping  properties 
of  Calabrian  Raisin,  and  both  appeared  as  if  they  would  hang 
equally  well.  The  Calabrian  Raisin  has  always  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  an  excellent  keeper.  A  remarkable  character  in 
the  Lady  Downes'  Seedling,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Thomson,  was  its 
possessing  so  marked  a  flavour  of  the  Muscat.  This  was  apparent 
to  every  Member  of  the  Committee ;  and  the  question  was  sug- 
gested whether  or  not  it  had  come  from  a  Vine  grafted  on  a 
Muscat,  and  thereby  acquired  that  flavour.  In  this  class  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  of  Brighton,  exhibited  Marchioness  of  Hastings, 
which  produces  large  bunches,  and  is  a  very  inferior  Grape  in 
Kgard  of  quality.  Mr.  R.  W.  Craik,  gardener  to  F.  T.  Rufford, 
Esq.,  Prcsoot  House,  Stourbridge,  sent  fine  bunches  of  Black 
Morocco,  and  these  took  the  first  prize  in  the  class  of  Black 
Grapes.  He  also  exhibited  a  bunch  of  what  was  named  Blick 
Frontignan,  but  which  was  in  reality  the  Black  Morocco  also. 
Mr.  Graham,  of  Oranford,  again  exhibited  bunches  of  his  Cran- 
ford  Muscat,  a  small  highly  flavoured  Grape,  which  has  th?  pro- 
perty of  not  cracking  like  the  Chastelas  Mnsqn^.    The  bunches 


bad  been  cut  some  ttme^,  and  the  ben  iea  had  becToma  somf^whiit 
shriTell^d  and  were  Tury  finuly  llavourcd^.  These  Uyiich^d  had 
besji  ripened  in  a  house  without  any  fire  heat. 

In  tlie  t'ompdition  far  Aiiples  Iho  first  prize  was  awsr^ied  to 
Mr.  John  Xewton,  gardoiuT  to  G.  J.  Graham,  Esq,  EftalLodi^e, 
Knfiti'ld  Cbaae,  far  Corniah  Uilliflower,  very  full-davoured  snd 
rich.  Sara  Youiigj  a  amall,  round,  and  Battened  ruesetty  Apph?, 
wiih  vtry  firm  ti:id  tender  fleili,  Tt?ry  juicy  and  with  a  UiitJ 
flavour.  Bibston  Pippin,  very  good.  The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  gardener  to  the  Buhop  of  London, 
Fulham  Palace,  fo^*  Blenheim  Pippin,  very  good  and  well 
flavoured.  King  of  the  Pippins,  also  very  good  j  and  a  variety 
of  Busset  called  Sykehouse,  but  which  was  not  so.  It  is  a  good 
Apple,  but  the  sort  could  not  be  identified.  Mr.  B.  W.  Craik 
exhibited  in  this  class  also.  The  sorts  were  Blenheim  Pippin, 
Wyken  Pippin,  and  CelUni.  These  being  grown  in  a  more 
northern  climate  were  yet  immature,  but  were  excellent  examples 
of  the  various  kinds. 

Mr.  John  Hodge,  Nurseryman,  St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  sent 
dishes  of  Tom  Knight,  Smith's  Pippin,  and  a  variety  of  table 
Apple  unknown,  but  these  were  not  equal  in  flavour  to  any  of 
the  others.  Mr.  Kinghom,  Nurseryman,  Richmond,  sent  dishes 
of  Adams'  Pearmain  and  Bosemary  Busset,  both  very  beautiful 
examples  of  these  excellent  varieties.  C.  W.  Strickland,  Esq., 
Chairman  of  the  Yorkshire  Local  Committee,  sent  specimens  of 
Chapman's  Bibston,  a  sort  that  was  exhibited  before  the  Com- 
mittee last  y^ar,  when  it  made  a  very  favourable  impression  by 
the  excellence  of  its  quality ;  but  this  season  it  was  very  much 
inferior  in  flavour,  and  evidently  had  not  acquired  its  true 
flavour.  Mr.  Strickland  also  sent  a  very  large  green  Apple 
without  a  name,  which  was  considered  by  the  Committee  as  a 
very  valuable  kitchen  Apple.  Chas.  C.  Temple,  Esq.,  High 
Ack worth,  Pontefraet,  sent  a  very  handsome  large  Apple  of 
good  quality,  supposed  to  be  a  chance  seedling.  It  has  a  tender 
flesh,  crisp,  briskly  flavoured,  and  a  fine  aroma.  The  Committee 
requested  that  it  might  be  sent  again.  B.  T.  Head,  Esq.,  of 
Alphington  Boad,  Exeter,  sent  specimens  of  a  large  seedling 
Apple  of  good  quality,  but  it  was  not  considered  equal  to  many 
others  already  in  cultivation. 

The  only  exhibition  in  the  Pear  class  was  sent  by  Mr.  D. 
Cunningham,  gardener  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  Euliiam 
Palace ;  but  as  no  names  were  sent  with  the  fruit  *^^hey  were 
disqualiOed.  They  were  excellent  specimens  of  the  sorts  exhi- 
bited, and  consisted  of  Beurr^  Diel,  Beurr^  de  Bance,  and 
Winter  Nelis.  Mr.  Cunningham  also  exhibited  three  varieties 
of  Chestnuts  grown  in  the  grounds  at  Fulham  Palace,  which 
were  distinguished  by  the  names  of  resca,  pumila,  and  media. 
The  best  was  that  named  vesca,  the  fruit  being  rounder  and 
better  filled  than  that  of  the  others.  He  also  exhibited  a  dish 
of  the  Dutch  Medlar.  Mr.  Cunningham  also  sent  two  punnets 
of  Mushrooms — one  of  the  common  garden  Mushroom,  and 
the  other  with  a  thinner  cup  and  tough  slender  stalk,  and  the 
colour  quite  white.  Mr.  Cunningham's  object  in  exhibiting 
these  was  to  show  that  inferior  and  in  some  instances  poisonous 
Fungi  may  be  introduced  in  the  soil  used  for  covering  the  Mush- 
room-beds. 

G.  W.  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Gishurst  Cottage,  Weybridgo  Heath, 
exhibited  fruit  of  Chaumontel  ripened  in  an  orchard-house. 
The  fruit  was  covered  with  a  fine,  glowing,  cinnamon-coloured 
russet,  ond  was  very  handsome;  but  the  flesh  was  coarse-grained 
&nd  cri-jp,  though  with  a  high  aroma  and  good  flavour. 

J.  B.  Haig,  Esq.,  of  Chapel  Street,  Belgrave  Square,  exhibited 
the  fruit  of  Berthoiletia  excelsa,  the  tree  which  produces  the 
Brazil  nuts.  The  fruit  consists  of  a  large  wooden  capsule  filled 
with  a  great  number  of  the  triangular  seeds,  which  Ue  one  over 
the  other,  and  are  attached  to  a  central  placent". 

Flobal  Committee. — The  dark  days  of  December  do  not 
afiurd  many  subjects  for  consideration  in  the  floral  way  ;  and 
consequently  the  Meeting,  so  far  as  new  flowers  were  concerned, 
was  well  nigh  a  dies  non.  Other  important  matters  were,  how- 
ever, discussed  and  arranged. 

Messrs.  Curstairs,  of  Edinburgh,  again  sent  blooms  of  their 
white  tree  Carnation,  the  Bride,  which  promises  to  be  a  useful 
flower. 

A  rather  pretty  plant  came  from  Mr.  Potter,  gardener  to 
Mr.  Colvin,  Little  Beelings,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk — a  species  of 
Parochetus,  with  a  leaf  very  like  an  Oxalis,  and  with  a  light 
azure  blue  papilionaceous  flower.  It  was  not,  however,  in  suffi- 
ciently good  condition  for  an  award,  the  flowers  being  nearly 
all  over. 
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MessrB.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Co.  sent  a  fine  plant  of  Imato- 
phj?llura  Qardenianum  ;  and  three  Tarieties  of  Epipbjllum 
truncatum,  grafted  Q5  half  standards  and  forming  pretty  objects. 
Also  Crassula  lactea. 

From  Mr.  Standish,  of  Bagehot,  came  one  of  the  new  Japanese 
Cbrysanthemunu  —  laciniatura,  having  the  florets  curiously  di- 
vided and  fringed,  and  likely  to  be  of  use  in  hybridising, 
•  A  pretty  little  plant  of  Rhododendron  Princess  Royal  was 
exhibited,  originally  introduced  by  Mr.  Veitch.  lU  very  pecu- 
liar habit  of  blooming  and  the  shape  of  its  flowers,  reminding 
one  of  some^of  the  Trumpet  Honeysuckles,  make  it  interestingi. 
One  or  two  foliaged  plants  of  no  great  merit  were  sent  by  Mv. 
BulL  And  lastly,  the  most  interesting  plant  exhibited,  which 
came  from  Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Son — viz.,  a  fine  plant  of  Angrsecum 
s'eequipedale,  a  very  fine  Orchid  from  Madagascar,  so  often 
mentioned  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Ellis  in  his  interesting  accounts  of 
thfil;  island,  from  whence  .we  may  now  look  forward  under  its 
new  king  for  so  much.  The  country  will  be  opened  to  European 
enterprise  and  science  ;  and  doubtless  our  English  cultivators 
will  not  be  behindhand  in  sending  there.  For  this  a  First-claw 
Certificate  waa  awarded. 


PINE  APPLE    CULTURE. 

{^Continued  from  page  87.) 


LIST  OF  YKRIETIE^— Continued. 

The  JBlacJc  Frinee. — Habit,  tall-growing.  Leavee,  long  and 
medium  in  width.  Fruit,  very  large,  pjramidal  in  form ;  dark 
orange-coloured  when  ripe.  Flavour  good.  An  excellent  variety. 
Raised  at  Foxholes,  the  seat  of  J.  Entwistle,  Esq,,  near  Rochdale, 
in  Lancashire.  Supposed  to  bo  a  hybrid  between  the  Ripley 
Queen  and  the  Blood- red  Pine.  I  have  seen  fruit  of  this  very 
handsome  Pine  Apple  16  inches  long,"  6  inches  diameter  near 
the  bottom,  and  weighing  between  7  and  8  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Smooth  Cayenne, — Habit,  tall-growing.  Leaves,  long  and 
broad.  Fruit,  very  large,  rather  globujar  i^  form  ;  yellow  when 
ripe.  Flavour  excellent.  Thia  fine  variety  was  imported  from 
Cayenne,  as  its  name  imports,  many  years  ago,  and  is  now  cul- 
tivated in  many  places.  The  finest  and  largest  number  of  it  ia 
grown,  I  believe,  at  Chatsworth.  I  once  saw  there  a  ptt 
100  feet  long  filled  entirely  with  it  aU  in  fruit,  none  of  which  I 
judge  would  be  less  than  7  lbs.  weight. 

P^^ickly  Cayenne. — In  habit  much  similar  to  the  smooth 
variety,  but  upon  the  whole  it  is  an  inferior  variety. 

White  Providence. — Habit,  tall  and  stout.  Leaves,  rather  lon^ 
very  broad,  and  covered  with  a  white  powder.  Fruk,  extra 
largo,  rather  globular  in  form.  Pips  bsoad  and  flat.  Colour  dark 
yellow  when  ripe.  Flavour  medium.  J  he  fruit  is  very  juicy,  and 
the  scent  of  the  fruit  is  powerful.  This  variety  is  now  well 
known,  and  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Black  Jamaica,  its  flavour  is  equal  to  any  other  when 
properly  ripened.  However,  it  is  aot  considered,  a  good  sort  for 
winter. 

Trinidad. — Habit,  tall-growing.  Lfaves,  long  and  narrow 
Fruit  rather  large,  handsome  in  form,  and  well- flavoured,  dark 
yellow  when  ripe.  When  thia  kind  was  first  introduced  from 
Trinidad,  marvellous  reports  accompanied  it.  Amongst  the  rest 
it  was  mentioned  that  it  would  reach  the  extraordinary  weight  of 
20  lbs.  It  has  proved,  indeed,  to  be  a  fair  variety,  but,  generally, 
I  may  say  it  his  disappointed  the  cultivators. 

£Utck  Antigua, — Habit,  tall  growing.  Leave^,  very  long  and 
narrow.  Fruit,  medium-size,  globular  in  form.  Pips,  large, 
broad,  and  flat.  Colour,  when  ripe,  dark  yellow.  Flesh  nearly 
white.  Elavour  when  just  ripe  most  excellent,  but  it  keeps 
badly.  This  good  old  kind  has  nearly  gone  out  of  cultivation, 
cliiefly  because  of  its  straggling  habit,  and  frequently  coming  up 
with  the  fruit  deformed.  Yet  when  it  shows  well  and  finishes 
well,  few  sorts  can  surpass  it. 

Eaville. — Habit,  rather  tall,  but  compact  in  growth.  Leaves, 
long  and  broad  at  the  base,  and  covered  partially  with  a  white 
powd  r.  Fruit,  rather  large,  pyramidal  in  form,  and  bright 
yellow  in  colour.  Flavour  good*  in  summer,  but  indifferent  in 
winter.  A  very  handsome  variety  raised  from  imported  seeds  at 
Envillo  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford.  Thia  kind  ia 
hardier  than  most  others,  and  is  more  cultivated,  perhaps,  on 
that  account.  i 

Blood-red.-^UMi,  tail      Leaves,  long,  and  rather  broad, 


shaded  with  purple  in  colour.  Fruit,  medium  size,  pyramidal 
in  form,  and  dark  blood-coloured.  Flavour  moderate.  This 
variety  is  chiefly  grown  because  of  its  singular  colour,  which 
pervades  even  the  interior  flesh.  In  a?l  other  points  it  is  very 
inferior. 

I  might  add  several  other  varieties  that  were  cultivated  some 
fifty  years  ago.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  Brown  Antigua,  the 
St.  Tincent,  the  Sugarloaf,  the  Havannah,  and  others ;  but  it 
would  be  superfluous,  for  they  are  all  now  obsolete — gone  out  of 
fashion  and  cultivation.  The  striped  varieties  are  now  cultivated 
as  bcautiful-folisged  plants  for  ornament  only. 

SOIL. 

The  Pine  Apple  will  grow  in  almost  anv  kind  of  soil  j  bat 
experience  has  proved  that  if  the  soil  is  too  light  the  plants  irill 
run  into  fruit  before  Uiey  have  attained  theur  full  growth,  and 
hence  the  fruit  will  be  small,  and  not  so  well  flavoured  ;  whilst  on 
the  otlier  hand,  if  a  rich,  strong,  heavy  soil  is  used,  the  plants 
will  continue  growing  for  years  without  fruiting.  It  is  evident^ 
then,  that  a  soil  of  medium  quality  is  the  kind  that  should  be 
made  use  of.  The  principal  part  of  the  soil  I  have  used  is  turf 
from  a  sheep-pasture  pared  on  3  inches  thick,  and  laid  up  in  a 
long  ridge-like  heap  not  more  than  2  feet  or  3  feet  high,  and 
4  feet  or  5  feet  broad.  This  heap  should  be  turned  over  four  or 
five  times  during  th«  year.  Thia  turning  over  destroys  weeds, 
and  exposes  every  part  of  the  soil  to  the  ameliorating  influences 
of  the  atiiosphare.  The  best  season  for  gef^g  ^i  Inrf  ia 
summer,  for  then  it  is  dr^,  light,  and  easier  to  cart  home. 

Tlie  next  article  I  use  is  leaf  mould.  The  leaves  to  make  it 
of  should  be  collected  in.  the  atitumn  toon  after  they  hive 
fallen.  I  preGer  Oak  or  Beech  leaves,  because  they  arc  longer 
in  decaying,  and,  consequently,  give  out  nutriment  longei^  than 
more  sappy  leaves.  Collect  them  together  and  lay  them  in  a 
heap  not  too  thiek,  and  throw  over  them  a  thin  lay«r  of  light 
soil  to  prevent  them  being  blown  about.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  turn  over  the  heap,  and  if  any  part  of  it  is  diy,  wet  Uuit 
part  with  rain  or  s<^  water.  Bi^peai  the  tursing  eveiy  three 
months,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

The  third  ingredient  I  use  is  dunff.  There  are  several  kinds, 
such  as  deer's^  sheep's,  horse,  cows ,  poultry,  asd  ev«i  swins'a 
dung,  all  of  which  have  been  recommended  oy  diflerent  writers. 
For  my  part,  I  was  always  satisfied  with  any  one  of  them  that  I 
eould  get :  hence  horse  dung  that  I  had  used  for  Ououmber  and 
Melon-beds  being  hand;^  and  half  ready  for  the  purpose  satis- 
fied me  well.  The  fact  is,  any  dung  is  enriching,  though  some 
are  more  so  than  others :  hence  if  deer  or  sheep's  dung  could  be 
obtained  in  sufficient  quantities,  I  should  prefer  either  of  them 
to  hotbed  dung,  though  the  latter  is  good  enough,  and  will  grow 
the  Pine  Apple  excellently. 

In  addition  to  these  three  principal  articles,  I  recommend 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  qui(^Kme  and  sharp  rough 
sea  sand,  or  if  that  cannot  be  had^  then  use  some  other  kind  of 
sharp  sand.     I  have  used  charcoal  broken  small  with  advantage. 

The  various  articles  having  been  collected  and  duly  mani* 
pulated,  I  then  mix  them  together  at  the  times  they  are  wanted, 
in  the  following  proportioijs : — 


SU  bAnowlooda  of  decayed  t«cC 
One  banowlojid  of  leaf  luould. 
One  barrowloaU  of  dung. 
One  peck  of  charcoal,  broken  smidL 


On«  peck  of  tkarp  sand,   tha 

alft^  oat, 
One  peek  of  qaldEHme. 


Mix  these  all  thoroughly  together  in  a  rather  dry  state,  and 
lay  the  compost  in  a  warm  shed  to  become  aired.  Do  not  sift 
the  compost  at  all  excepting  for  sfnall  suckers  and  crowns,  and 
even  for  them  use  a  wide-meshed  sieve.  If  used  too  fine  the 
compost  will  run  together  and  be  too  compact  for  the  fine  roots 
to  penetrate. 

There  is  yet  another  article  that  is  indispensable  to  successful 
culture  of  the  Pine  Apple,  and  that  is  the  materitd  for  drainage. 

Some  authors  recommend  rough  sand  for  this  purpose ;  but  I 
prefer  the  old-faahioned  drainage — broken  pots.  These  should 
be  in  three  sizes,  the  first  large  enough  to  cover  the  holes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pots  (though  if  oyster-shells  can  be  had  they 
answer  for  that  purpose  still  better,  fi>r  they  afford  nutriment  to 
the  roots).  The  second  size  should  be  as  large  as  a  penny  piece] 
and  the  tliird  about  the  size  of  horse  beans.  These  should  aS 
be  ready  in  sufficient  quantities  before  the  potting  season  comes 
on.  In  preparing  them,  it  the  broken  poie  are  dirty,  I  should 
throw  the  crocks  into  a  tub  of  water  and  scrub  them  well  with  » 
rough  Vroom,  and  then  lay  them  somewheise  to  dry. 

{io  he  ctmtimifid,)  T.  Appxjibt. 
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Air  EASY  MODE  OF  REDUCING  BONES  TO 
POWDER. 
Btsbt  odb  wishing  to  empioT  bones  for  manure  must  bar* 
be*n  move  or  lets  tdroubled  in  reducing  them  to  a  tUtc  of  powder, 
or  fimgmeiite,  suitable  iwt  the  purpose.  Even  treating  them 
with  sulpharic  acid  so  ai  to  oonyert  them  into  superphosphate 
of  lime,  it  an  unaerlaim  and  awkward  proecds  for  those  wlio  are 
not  provided  with  appropriate  utensik.  A  much  more  simple, 
and  one  devoid  of  haaard,  Iras  been  suggested  by  an  American 
gentleman,  as  statad  in  (be  foUowing  extract  from  the  Boston 

••  James  S.  Grennetl,  tsq.,  of  Ortenflcld,  prictlfteii  dissolving  bones  by  a 
method  which  tveuis  worthy  of  notice  fWim  its  simplicity  and  convenience. 
Cmtks  havinfr  each  bat  one  head  are  provided ;  a  layer  ^f  bones  6  inches  or 
7  inches  thick  pUced  on  the  bottom :  then  strong,  unleached  wood  a<«he8 
are  spread  over  the  bones  to  the  thickneFs  of  2  inches  or  more.  The  casks 
are  filled  in  this  way,  taking  vare  to  have  a  pretty  good  thickness  uf  .tKhcs 
at  tlie  top  to  prevent  the  exhalation  of  ammonia.  The  process  of  thus 
pacing  the  bones  goes  <>n  through  the  senson*  as  lu^hcs  accumulate  in  the 
noase,  and  they  remain  in  the  casks  till  Kprhtp.  when  the  casks  are  emitied, 
and  the  bones  nre  found  to  be  frew^raily  well  pulverised,  or  po  soft  that 
they  can  easily  be  broken  avflne  as  desired*  The  mixed  bones  and  ashes 
are  excellent  manure  for  most  eropa,  and  especially  for  fruit  crops." 

The  power  of  the  wood-ashea  to  reduee  the  bones  to  a  powder 
mutft  be  owing  to  the  oaustio  potash  which  they  contain  :  there- 
fon^  m  it  would  be  diiBcult  m  thia  oottl-consuming  country  io 
obtain  wood-ashee  in  auffieient  abundance,  the  cultivator  desiring 
to  pnlvGriso  bones  for  manure  might  sprinkle  them  over  with 
potash  in  powder ;  or  mix  some  potash  with  charred  vegetable 
refnse,  and  pack  this  mixtnte  in  kyers,  alternating  with  layers 
of  bon^  aa  directed  by  Mr.  Orsnn^l. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  by  thms  asing  potash  the  phosphate 
of  Kme  in  the  bones  is  oon^nled  into  phosphate  of  potash ;  but 
we  are  a)eo  aware  that  this  salt  in  some  soils  is  more  useful  ai  a 
manure  than  phosphate  of  Kme. 

Professor  Johnston  obeeireo  of  the  phosphates  of  potash  that 
they  are  "  perhaps  rery  genefaUgr  present  in  the  soil  in  minute 
qnantitips ;  and  there  is  arery  reason  to  belieye  that  could  they 
be  applied  to  the  hmd  m  a  sufficiently  economical  form,  they 
woirid,  in  many  easee,  aet  in  a  most  favourable  way  upon  vege- 
tation. They  are  contained  in  the  mine  of  carnivorous  animals, 
and  in  many  other  animal  manures ;  and  to  their  presence  a 
portion  of  the  efflcaey  of  these  manures  is  to  be  ascribed." — 


SHOBTTS  PLAN  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION 
OF  POTATOES  FROM!  THE  DISEASE. 

This  plan  of  laying  down  and  moulding  the  stems  of  Potatoes 
aH  but  a  few  inches  of  the  tops  is  as  old  as  the  hills ;  for  the 
washing  of  the  mud  Arom  the  sides  <^  their  native  hills,  by  storms 
and  tempests,  did  the  same  thing  from  the  beginning ;  and  under 
oultiyation  the  plan  was  adopted^  practised,  published,  criticised, 
and  eoramented  upon  many  years  before  the  first  appearnnce  of 
iho  Potato  diseaae,  in  the  volumes  of  "the  Gardener's  Magazine," 
from  1880  to  1834»  but  I  forget  the  exact  time.— D.  Beaton. 

[Mr.  Hayward  vuggMts  the  plan  in  "The  Gardener's 
Magacioe  "  for  1838,  page  d28.^£DBi] 


I  Tiict  Up  Tub  JbVltVAl.  of  HdHTfcuLTURE  this  morning 
(Thursday),  and  open  upon  Mr.  Fox's  letter.  I  find  that  he 
eharges  me  with,  1st,  •'rashly  and  publicly  condevning"  Mr. 
Shortt's  plan  before  ^lly  comprehending  the  directions ;  to 
which  1  reply  that  his  penetration  is  very  obtuse  indeed,  else 
he  Would  have  perceived  that  my  leWer  is  only  a  simple  record  of 
an  experiment,  conducted  and  finaiHy  carried  out  with  the 
itnetest  impartiality.  He  charges  me  with,  2ndly,  total  niis- 
appreheneion  of  the  inrtroctions  which  he  describes  as  so 
"  plainty  and  htcidiy  expressed."  My  reply  to  this  is.  Take 
another  look  at  the  insttwrtiens,  Mr.  Fax,  bocauffc,  what  does 
this  mean — **If  I  understand  it  aright  the  principle  is,  &c.?" 
BTow,  thfs  admission  ef  a  doubt  as  to  his  comprehension  of  the 
trhse^le,  weakens,  nay,  stukifies  his  eharge  of  my  mi^appre- 
hennon. 

I  tod  Ihat  Mi*.  Mildford  aihirite  that  there  has  been  some 
daafhtte  this  year,  eten  on  tlw  fine  erop  at  Coaver,  under  the 

ram  eanicNJ  out  by  Mr.  Mhortt  himself.     Let  them  give  «s 
weight,  par  sore,  of  their  ewift  ^rep-*-iiot  faeaMay  repertt  w 


to  the  "  thorough  and  undoubted  success  "  of  the  fystcm  in 
Norfolk.  This  ia  oily  what  is  just  to  aU  of  us,  and  would  carry 
convietion  with  greater  force  than  baseless  charges  of  mifl- 
apprehension. 

I  can  well  understand  the  neighbourly  feeling  that  has 
prompted  Mr.  Fox  to  break  a  laace  in  defence  of  his  friend ; 
but,  as  he  has  not  personally  tried  the  experiment,  he  cannot 
be  admitted  as  a  champion.  Let  me  give  him  "  A  Renfbew- 
SHIBB  Bee-keepee's  "  quotation  in  this  week's  Journal : — 
*<  Facts  are  chiels  that  w.inna  ding, 
And  dauraa  be  disputed." 

As  Mr.  Fox  has  exonerated  my  employer  from  misapprehension, 
I  beg  that  his  name  may  be  no  more  mentioned  in  this  matter. 
I  prefer  fighting  my  own  quarrels  with  my  own  vpfapons.  The 
injustice  of  Mr.  Fox's  charge  against  Mr.  Sandj»y  is  so  palpa- 
ble, that  I  bitterly  regret  ever  having  mentioned  his  name. — 
N.  H.  POWNALL,  holme  Pierrejpoint, 


TREATMElfT  OF  FilOSTED  PLANTS. 
Ow  perusal  of  your  Number  of  the  26th  November,  I  was 
much  amused  at  the  plain  avowal  of  my  neighbour  "  N.  H.  P.," 
aa  to  his  troubles  of  the  night  of  the  15th  itist.  It  i«  an  old 
and  a  worthy  saying,  tbat  simple  confession  is  good  for  the  soul ;  * 
but  in  this  instance  there  was  no  cause  for  w)  full  a  confession  of 
his  misfortunes,  since  bo  many,  especially  of  tiie  fairer  poriion  of 
your  readers,  will  be  ready  to  exclaim  "  N.  H.  P."  must  be  little 
versed  in  the  weather  to  be  totally  unprepared  for  so  severe  a 
frost  as  that  of  the  15th  inst. — viz.,  12*.  It  was  a  favourite 
saying  of  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  lived  in  Cambridge,  "  A 
gardener  should  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the  Ist  of  May 
sleep  witii  one  eye  open."  Now,  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  case  with  "  N.  H.  P.,"  happy  man  ! 

"  His  slumbers  deep,  his  cares  but  few. 
He  slept  all  night,  no  changes  knew.*' 

I  can  readily  imagine  his  appearance  on  first  hailing  that 
chilly  mom.  No  time  for  reflection  or  thought,  prompt  action 
was  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  kmdly  did  Fortune  sniilo  upon 
him,  in  that  before  his  fires  had  become  brisk  enough  to  raise 
the  temperature  to  that  climax  of  gardeners,  32°,  bright  Phcebiis 
did  not  dart  forth  his  beams  to  dispel  the  tliick  coating  of  firost 
on  the  glass,  in  which  case  he  might  not  have  come  ofi"  scot  free. 

I  do  not  condemn  the  praotioa  of  raising  the  temperature  by 
ire  heat,  because  all  must  be  aware  the  longer  plants  aae  sub- 
jected to  a  temperature  so  low,  the  more  likely  are  they  to  be 
injured ;  with  Uia  it  has  ahvaya  been  understood  preventbon  is 
better  than  cure.  It  may  be  that  in  the  few  miles  separating 
"  N.  H.  P."  and  myself  there  may  have  been  great  diflferenoe  in 
the  temperature  on  that  night ;  at  10  p.m.  here  it  indicated  but 
83°.  Not  safe,  said  I,  so  I  had  the  fires  lighted,  a?\d  before 
11  I  eoald  comfortably  turn  in  to  undbturbed  repose,  safe  in  ' 
having  taken  the  view  of  matters,  nationally  ours,  that  being 
well  fortified,  it  is  far  easier  to  keep  an  enemy  out  of  ihe  camp 
than  to  oust  him  when  there. 

I  need  not  trespass  further  on  your  pages  than  to  illustrate 
the  ill  effects  at  times  arising  from  such  measures  as  those  of 
**  N.  H.  P."  Some  years  since,  I  cannot  tax  my  laemory  vnth  the 
exaet  date,  a  firiead  living  cdoee  by  me  was  fixed  in  a  like  dilemnja> 
and  very  naturally  flew  to  fires  as  his  remedy.  In  his  anxiety 
he  asked  my  aiivia©  on  the  subject,  when  I  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  raieing  fro  82°,  and  immediately  applying  a  copioui 
syriniiing  with  cold  waten  This  he  could  not  see  to  be  right; 
but  after  ai^utng  the  point  somewhat  further,  he  agreed  to  test 
it  by  syringing  one  house  and  iewving  the  remainder  to  thaw  by 
action  of  fire.  Unfortunately  for  his  ancient  notions,  as  fre- 
quently is  the  case  after  frosty  nighte,  tlien  occurred  one  of  the 
bright  momingB  when  the  sun  breaks  forth  in  lOl  it«  splendour. 
It  needed  no  nicety  of  eye  to  discriminate  between  the  two 
methodu  ;  the  superiority  of  the  cold  bath  to  the  chisled  and 
frozen  pets  soon  became  apparent  in  the  glossy-green  leaves, 
against  thwir  dejected-looking  neighboure,  cbsely  resembling  in 
colour  our  poor  Dahlias  nnder  similar  circumsranoes.  I  do  not 
wish  for  a  moment  to  condemn  or  to  impute  mismanagement 
to  my  friend,  human  natiue  is  prone  to  err,  I  would  only  suggest 
thaM;  should  he  again  have  the  misfortune  to  be  placed  in  Ihe 
same  fix,  to  try  the  kivigoiwting  cffscts  of  a  cold  bath  for  his 
invalids,  and  to  hope  these  few  lines  may  be  of  service  in  extw- 
eating  some  one  of  my  brethren  from  a  fake  dilemma.— O.  B. 

[We  inserted  the  communication  without  any  co:nment  in  the 
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expectation  that  it  would  elicit  some  observations  from  other 
correspondents.  "  O.  B."  is  quite  right.  If  plants  are  frosted 
shade  them  from  the  light,  let  the  temperature  rise,  if  possible 
without  fire  heat,  to  32® ;  then  syringe  with  water  not  higher  in 
temperature  than  35%  and  continue  shading  the  plants  for  an 
hour  or  two  afterwards,  or  all  day  if  the  sun  shines  brightly. — 
Eds.  J.  OF  U.] 


POURING  WATER  ON  FLUES  TO  REDUCE 

THE  TEMPERATURE. 
WoxTLD  the  Editors  inform  "  E.  D."  whether  any  harm  arises 
to  her  plants  at  this  season  by  pouring  water  over  the  flues 
when  she  finds  the  temperature  of  her  house  many  degrees 
warmer  than  is  required  for  her  plants  ?  An  answer  will  set 
at  rest  a  dispute  between  a  gardener  and  his  mistress,  and 
greatly  oblige  an  old  subscriber. 

[We  have  no  love  to  be  arbitrators  in  ar  y  case,  and  least  of 
all  when  one  side  only  is  presented  to  us.  However,  we  may  say, 
in  general,  that  unless  in  extremely  strong  flues,  and  extremely 
high  tropical  beat  required,  we  object  to  wetting  flues  at  all; 
but  would  obtain  atmospheric  moisture  by  means  of  evaporatins- 
basins.  So  much  for  general  cases.  In  houses  moderate^ 
heated,  we  would  object  to  wetting  a  flue  at  nil  at  this  season. 
When  too  much  heated  we  would  object  still  further,  as  a 
burning  yapour  would  be  thrown  among  the  plants,  worse  even 
than  air  too  much  heated.  We  should  just  put  the  fire  out, 
and  give  air  freely  if  the  weather  was  mild,  and  if  cold  and 
frosty  give  air  at  the  top  of  the  house  only,  and  neutralise  the 
dry  atmosphere  by  sprinkling  the  paths  and  stages.  If  such 
extra  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  rendered  such  sprinkling 
necessary.  We  would  do  this,  even  if  there  were  no  danger  of 
hurting  the  flue,  cracking  it,  and  letting  out  effluvia  in  which 
plants  could  not  live  and  thrive.  Many  a  good  flue  has  thus 
been  injured,  and  many  a  crop  been  parboiled — that  is,  when 
the  flue  was  very  hot  and  water  was  used  for  cooling  it.  We 
would  neyer  throw  water  on  them  at  all.] 


WRITING  ON  ZINC  LABELS. 

I  OAK  give  you  a  better  (because  a  more  expeditious  and  an 
equally  efficacious)  method  of  cleaning  zinc  labels  than  that 
namea  at  page  163. 

Nitric  acid  one  part,  water  three  parts.  Wash  the  label  with 
a  roll  of  linen  (taking  care  not  to  touch  the  fingers  with  the 
mixture),  and  when  clean  place  immediately  into  cold  water. 
Wipe  carefully  dry. 

A  far  better  ink  (because  so  much  cleaner  to  use)  is  to  be 
bought  at  any  of  t  he  seed-shops  for  6d,  a-bottle.  To  be  used  with 
a  quill  pen. — H.  R. 


FIG  TREE  PRUNING. 

Of  all  the  fruits  which  we  cultivate  in  Britain,  the  Fig  tree 
seems  to  be  generally  least  understood.  This  is  probably  owing 
to  the  peculiarity  of  its  mode  of  bearing,  and  the  abortive  luxu- 
riance consequent  upon  the  too  free  use  of  the  knife,  to  which 
it  is  frequently  subjected  in  order  to  bring  it  into  regular  shapes. 
Ko  tree  requires  a  smaller  degree  of  pruning;  and  the  old 
adage  that  "a  pruned  Fig  tree  never  bears"  is  literally  a  truism. 

The  Fig  tree  is  distinguished  by  this  peculiarity— that  in  the 
course  of  one  season  it  produces,  upon  two  distinct  sets  of  shoots, 
two  crops  of  fruit.  The  Figs  which  appear  when  the  first  flow 
of  sap  takes  place  are  those  which  alone  ripen  (upon  a  wall  in 
this  country)  generally  in  September  j  those  which  are  produced 
afterwards  do  not  come  to  maturity  in  our  sunless  climate.  But 
under  glass,  assisted  by  artificial  heat,  they  succeed  perfectly. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  the  object  in  managing  the  Fig  tree,  as  to 
pruning,  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  moderately 
strong,  short-jointed,  and  well-ripened  wood,  and  to  remove  by 
dei^rees  from  the  tree  those  shoots  which  have  become  old  and 
naked.  This  must  never  be  carried  to  an  excess  of  severity,  but 
must  be  a  work  of  watchful  and  cautious  progression.  Root- 
prnning  will  always  be  found  a  useful  auxiliary,  and  confining 
the  roots  within  a  limited  spaoe  of  soil  is  alwavs  beneficial. 

It  is  customary  to  train  the  Fig  in  the  fan-shape ;  but  this  is 


not  the  form  best  suited  to  induce  productiveness,  unless  modi- 
fied by  recurving  the  pointa  of  the  branches.  It  is  but  too 
common  to  see  Fig  trees  mere  aggregations  of  suckers;  the 
branches  emanating  from  the  'collar  of  the  plant  at  the  ground, 
and  not  being  confined,  as  in  other  trees,  to  a  single  stem.  The 
great  objection  to  the  fan-shaped  training  for  the  Fig  is  the 
excessive  luxuriance  which  those  shoots  which  approach  nearest 
to  a  vertical  position  acquire  j  and  the  consequent  unproductive- 
ness of  that  most  valuable  part  of  the  area  upon  which  fruit 
trees  are  trained — namely,  the  top  of  the  wall. 

We  haye  observed  that  in  the  open  air, 
in  this  country,  only  one  crop  of  fruit 
ripens,  while  under  glass  we  have  the 
power  of  bringing  to  maturity  the  second 
crop,  which  always  ripens  in  wanner  lati- 
tudes. It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that,  as 
the  results  to  be  aimed  at  are  different,  so 
must  our  treatment  vary.  For  a  crop  of 
Figs  upon  the  open  wall,  then,  our  object 
must  be,  as  far  as  art  is  available,  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  embryo  Figs  which 
are  developed  from  last  year's  branches 
with  the  first  flow  of  the  sap.  In  order 
to  effect  this  the  recommendation  of 
Wickham  is  good,  which  we  have  con- 
firmed in  our  own  practice.  It  is,  to  "rub 
off*,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  discerned  by 
the  naked  eye,  all  the  Figs  which  ars 
produced  after  midsummer  on  the  same 
year's  shoots."  These  Figs  Mr.  Wickhsm 
calls  (not  inaptly)  "sterilising  incum- 
brances," and  tne  effect  of  removing  them 
is,  that  at  the  base  of  each  fruit  so  re- 
moved another  embiyo  is  formed,  whieh 
will  produce  a  fruit  that  will  ripen  in  the 
following  autumn. 

The  figure  represents  a  shoot  of  last 
year.  The  first  Figs  were  produced  on 
wood  of  the  previous  year  (which  is  not 
ehovni).  The  first  growth,  previous  to 
midsummer,  extends  up  to  a.  ;  at  the  joints 
B  B  B  a  second  crop  was  formed,  which 
was  remoTcd,  and  other  # mbryos  are  now 
formed,  b  b  b  [not  well  represented]. 
From  A  to  c  is  the  second  shoot,  showing 
also  Figs  for  the  first  crop  of  next  season. 
Thus  by  this  mode  we  succeed  in  getting 
a  show  of  fruit  which  will  come  to  per- 
fection along  the  whole  growth  of  last 
year  by  merely  removing  that  whi<di  in 
our  climate  no  skill  could  haye  brought 
to  maturity. 

Mr.  Knight  found  that  whenerer  a 
branch  was  extending  with  too  much 
luxuriance,  pressing  it  between  the  finger 
and  thunnb  till  its  soft  cellular  substance 
was  found  to  yield  (not  letting  the  na  Is 
come  in  contact  with  the  bark),  bad  the 
efi*ect  of  repulsing  the  sap,  and  in  oonse- 
quence  a  fruit  was  formed  and  ripened  at 
the  base  of  each  hat  These  Figs  were 
formed  upon  our  shoot  (see  figure),  and 
with  sufficient  heat  would  have  ripened, 
but  they  were  taken  ofi^,  as  shown  on  the 
shoot  at  B  B  B.  The  reader  will  probably 
understand  from  this  the  application  of 
the  management  under  glass  and  exter- 
nally. 

It  now  remains  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  training  and  formation  of  the 
tree.  Horizontal  training  answers  well 
for  the  Fig  ;  and  Mr.  Knight  has  recom- 
mended training  them  with  a  tall  single 
stem  and  radiating  branches  from  the  top 
of  it,  in  a  stellate  form.  We  think  this  is 
open  to  the  same  objection  as  fan-train- 
ing— namely,  the  superior  rigour  of  the 
most  vertical  branches,  as  compared  with 
the  depressed  ones.  We  also  venture  to  opine  that  training  up 
a  single  tall  stem  vrith  two  horiiontal  branches  at  the  top,  and 
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then  training  down  ptijrpeindtcuhrlj  would  b©  preferable,  &b 
calcnUted  to  bdnnoe  Che  tree  belter.  It  k  quite  true  that  we 
seldom  nea  Fif^a  trartied  ot  hop  wise  than  in  the  fao  mode,  and  thut 
•nch  tive?^  when  the  poiafea  q(  the  braricbes  are  rf^curved,  and 
ihej  are  other  wise  well  tiianaged,  frequently  produce  fine  crops  i 
but  Huch  are  eieoptioni  to  the  general  rule*  In  Forminji  a  liori- 
lonUllj' trained  tree  it  must  be  headed  down  within  18  inehes 
of  tlip  fjronnd  to  ihree  buds,  two  of  which  muat  be  trained 
homontaUy  right  and  left,  and  the  centre  upright,  to  be  again 
beaded  back  to  form  future  tiers  of  branches.  Thus  it  will 
appear  that  the  use  of  the  knife  in  managing  the  Fig  tree  should 
be  yery  occasional ;  the  cuts  may  be  "  few  and  far  bet  ween ."  A 
Tigilant  eye  and  the  finger  and  thumb  may  do  nearly  all  the 
pruning  requisite. 

Fig  trees  in  pots  nljiy  be  thus  managed  without  any  use  of  the 
knife;  frequent  stoppmg,  pendulous  training,  and  a  rich  soil 
will  do  all  they  can  be  desired  to  do,  with  root-pruning,  which 
is  of  much  consequence  to  their  success.  Late  in  the  autumn 
they  may  be  annually  turned  out  of  their  pots,  and  the  roots 
pai«d  (to  the  thickness  of  an  inch)  all  round  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  then  repotted  in  strong  rich  soiL  This  plan  was  long 
praotiaed  at  the  hifo  Lord  Harewood's  seat  in  Yorkshire  with 
most  suooessful  results. 

My  friend  Mr.  Biyers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  able  and  intelligent  of  cultirators,  has  succeeded  perfectly 
well  with  Figs  in  pots,  by  allowing  them  to  root  daring  their 
growth  into  the  open  soil  and  stimulating  them  with  a  rich  sur- 
&ce  dressing.  When  the  fruit  is  ripened  the  roots  are  cut  off 
and  their  surface  dressing  cleared  away.  For  successi?e  crops 
the  trses  undergo  again  and  again  the  same  process. 

Standard  Figa  are  now  seldom  met  with,  unless  in  some  yery 
fiiYOured  locality.  The  finest  fruit  we  hare  seen  lately  was 
daring  the  past  autumn  on  some  trees  at  Osborne  House,  the 
seat  of  Her  Majesty.  They  only  require  a  dry«bottom  and  a 
genial  climate.  In  such  places  the  pruner  may  consider  his 
**  occupation  gone,"  unless  the  branches  (yery  occasionally) 
become  too  crowded.—  H.  Bailsy,  Oardener,  Nunekam, 


SPEEGULA  PILIFEEA  A  SUCCESS. 

SOABOELY  anything  in  the  horticultural  world  has  elicited  so 
many  and  so  diferse  opinions  as  this  little  plant.  Its  dis- 
tributor, Mr.  Summers  (Spergula  Summers,  as  **  Niokxsbob  " 
facetiously  styles  him)  belieres  it  will  effect  a  reyolution  in 
flower  gai^ening,  as  a  substitute  for  grass  lawns.  The  yeir 
numerous  gardeners  who  haye  succeeded  with  it  are  of  well  nigh 
the  same  opinion ;  while  its  detractors  (and  I  am  sorry  to  confess 
they  ara  not  few)  are  loud  and  positiye  in  their  condemnation  of 
the  ^*  little  hnmbug,"  as  they  call  it. 

To  test  its  merits.  In  the  first  week  in  October,  1860,  we 
had  near  upon  2  cwt.  from  the  Crystal  Palace  Nursery.  I  had 
a  notion  that  for  one  place  in  our  garden  it  would  answer 
admirably.  The  sort  of  place  most  readers  of  Thb  Joubkal  ov 
HOBTIOULTUBE  will  understand,  when  I  call  to  their  remem- 
brance the  eloquent  description  giyen  of  it  by  Mr.  Beaton,  when 
describing  the  Crystal  Palace  Ganlens  at  the  visit  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  of  the  French.  See  The  Cottagb  Gjlbdbnbb, 
Vol.  XrV.,  pages  67  and  68. 

In  the  year  that  this  was  written  our  flower  garden  under- 
went reformation,  and  one  of  Mr.  Beaton's  ring-beds  was  in- 
troduced into  the  design ;  only  ours  is  a  diamond  instead  of  a 
circle,  a  yase  stands  in  the  centre.  I  endorse  all  that  Mr. 
Beaton  says  respecting  them,  both  esthetically  and  economi- 
cally, with  one  exception — the  centre  of  grass  inside  the  ring. 
Mowing  is  out  of  the  question,  a  boy  and  shears  have  to  keep 
the  grass  under  during  the  summer.  This  was  a  great  draw  on 
our  labour,  and  I  determined  to  try  Spergula  pilifera.    - 

In  Mr.  Fish's  criticism  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Ghtniens, 
Vol.  XVII.,  page  42,  he  takes  strong  objections  to  these  beds  of 
Mr.  Beaton's  for  the  yory  same  reason  that  we  wanted  a  sub- 
•titole  for  ourp.  I  am  thankful  to  say  Spergula  is  that  sub- 
stitute, much  more  effectiye  as  a  green  floor,  and  it  needs  no 
attention,  except  you  may  call  that  attention,  when,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Mr.  Summers  to  roll  it,  we  (my  garden  lad 
and  I)  consolidated  it  by  a  sort  of  North  American  Indian 
war  dance,  an  eccentric  variety  of  moyements  that  would  have 
irritatod  the  nerres  of  a  musician  outrageously.  We  contrived 
to  do  it  when  no  one  was  near. 

To  those  gardeners  who  want  their  Grapes  as  soon  as  the 


Vine  is  planted,  SperguU  will  never  be  a  favourite.  A  piece  of 
ground  planted  with  Spergula  (ospecifllly  if  from  mo r ires  of 
economy  you  make  rhe  spacBa  between  rather  wide)  do^rB  n at  look 
' *  ty ea h le,'  *  aa  a  irk" □  d  of  ou rs  Aay ' '  li  u t ,  p a t ienctj,  my  im petuous 
brother ;  do  not  plant  too  wide,  tud  do  not  expect  gr^at  result  a 
I  he  first  year,  and  I  think  you  will  be  satiitiied  in  the  end. 

It  is  amn^jng  to  hear  the  eriliquei  of  viiitors  who  Imve  neeii 
our  Spergula.  In  the  winter  aud  spring,  ^'  I  don't  think  a  deal 
of  Spergula." — A  smile  of  pity  for  our  credulity.  In  summer, 
through  negligence  in  watering,  it  looked  a  bit  yellow  ;— "Hm, 
Spergula  came  out  with  a  great  name,  but  I  should  think  you're 
heartily  tired  of  it." — This,  with  a  look  of  superior  wisdom, 
and  I-told-you-how-it-would-be  sort  of  air.  Autumn,  "What 
a  beautiful  green  Spergula  is !  such  a  contrast  to  the  yellow 
colour  of  the  grass !  How  do  you  like  it  ?  "  Well,  we  answer, 
so  much  so,  that  we  are  going  to  plant  as  much  of  our  grass 
plot  as  we  have  Spergula  to  do  it.     "  Ah,  I  rather  like  it." 

In  any  garden,  where  on  the  sloping  banks  the  grass  grows 
coarse  and  patchy,  or  as  centres  for  ring-beds,  or  as  divisions 
between  beds  in  a  small  geometrical  arrangonent,  or  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  grass  in  the  little  front  gsrdens  attached  to  houses  at 
the  outsides  of  towns  where  a  bit  of  green  is  so  striven  for, 
SperguUk  is  the  thing.     "  The  right  thing  in  the  right  place." 

Our  mode  of  operation  is :  Dig  the  ground,  level  it,  tread  it, 
level  again,  break  the  Spergula  turf  into  pieces  about  the  size  of 
your  thumb  (mine  from  much  use  is  more  broad  than  elegant) 
and  press  into  the  soil,  make  the  distance  between  the  same 
size  as  the  bits  of  Spergula,  throw  on  some  sifted  soil,  leaf 
mould,  or  refuse  potting-bench  stuff,  flatten  with  the  back  of  a 
spade,  and  the  job  is  done. 

This^  applies  only  to  pilifera,  saginoides  I  have  net  tried. 
Ours  is  light  soil,  and  our  instructions  say  saginoides  is  better 
adapted  to  light  soils  than  pilifera,  pilifera  being  more  at  home 
on  the  stiff  clays. — Wait. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  WINDOW  PLANTS  IN 
WINTEB  AND  SPBING. 

I  HAYB  a  few  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Calceolarias,  &o.,  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  place,  I  grow  in  my  window,  both  in- 
side and  out.  For  the  last  few  years  they  have  bloomed  so 
late  that  the  frost  has  destroyed  the  bloom  prematurely.  Will 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  whether  it  is  my  fault  or  not  ?  I 
serve  them  as  follows  : — In  autumn  I  t«ke  them  out  of  the  pots, 
prune  root  and  stems,  and  return  them  to  the  pots  again  after- 
wards. I  put  them  in  a  dark  comer  of  the  room.  In  spring  I 
again  repot  them,  and  water  them.  If  this  is  not  the  way  will 
you  tell  me  the  right,  and  likewise  the  proper  compost  I  ought 

to  use  ? — A  COVBTAVT  SUBSOBIBEB. 

[We  would  give  more  definite  advice  did  we  know  what  kinds 
of  Geraniums,  Calceolaria?,  &c.,  you  do  grow.  In  the  meantime 
we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  advising  you  to  obtain  "  Window 
Gardening  for  the  Many,"  which  by  post  wiU  be  lOd,,  and  then 
we  have  as  little  hesitation  in  stating  that  your  practice  is  just 
the  best  you  could  take  to  obtain  late  flowers,  and  but  few  of 
them. 

In  the  flrst  place  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  cut  the  stems  of  a 
plant  and  to  prune  the  roots  and  repot  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
best,  when  pruning  is  needed,  to  prune  first,  and  under  your 
circumstances  when  the  buds  have  broken,  either  repot  into 
smaller  pots,  or  allow  the  plants  to  remain  in  the  pots,  and 
either  pot  or  top- drees  in  the  spring.  In  either  case  plants 
might  be  a  little  shaded  after  potting ;  but  keeping  plants  that 
are  growing  in  a  dark  comer  of  the  room  in  autumn  and  winter, 
and  giving  them  more  pot  room  in  spring,  must  give  such  an 
impetus  to  mere  extension,  that  we  do  not  wonder  such  plants 
bloom  late.  All  plants  growing  should  have  as  much  light  es 
possible  in  winter. 

To  be  more  precise,  we  will  notice  the  three  kinds  of  plants 
more  particularly.  Firsts  then,  with  respect  to  Scarlet  Qera- 
niume.  We  have  some  four  plants  of  Tom  Thumb  that  are  the 
admiration  of  every  one  who  sees  them,  as  the  centres  of  beds  in 
summer.  Well,  thwe  plants,  have  been  in  the  same  pots, 
summer  and  winter,  for  more  than  a  dozen  years.  They  are 
set  anywhere  free  from  frost  in  winter, and  sometimea  by  Christ- 
mas they  have  not  a  single  leaf  on  them  larger  than  a  four|>enny- 
bit.  At  this  time  they  are  kept  rather  dry.  No  pruning  iq 
speak  of  is  given  them,  but  the  shortening  of  any  shoot  stronger 
than  the  rest,  and  nipping  off  any  little  bit  that  is  showing 
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signs  of  weatnees  or  decay.  About  March  or  April  a  little 
durftce  soil  is  picked  off  carefully,  and  a  rich  top-dressing  is 
giyen.  The  plants  are  put  out  of  doors  under  protection  in 
April,  and  generally  from  June  to  the  end  of  October  they  are 
a  mass  of  bloom,  for  in  dry  seasons  the  plunged  pots  can  be 
watered,  and  in  wet,  dull  seasons  the  rain  is  thrown  past  tlie 
roots  by  the  width  of  the  head  and  foliage.  Were  it  not  for  the 
expense  and  tlie  housing,  such  plants  would  present  a  far  more 
magnificent  display  than  those  eifheryoiing  or  old  turned  out 
in  the  open  ground.  For  fine  display  from  Scarlets,  then  wb 
advise  adopting  this  plan,  which  Mr.  Beaton  calls  t?he  Harry 
Moore  system. 

But  with  flonst  and  fancy  Pelargoniumr,  especially  the  former, 
it  is  necessary  to  prune  after  the  wood  is  well  hardened  after 
flowering.  The  plants  should  stand  in  the  sun  afWwards  until 
the  fresh  shoots  are  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long ;  then  if 
the  pots  are  rather  small  tlie  surface  soil  should  be  removed  und 
fresh  Burfisioing  given,  and  the  plants  obtain  all  the  light  possible. 
If  the  pots  are  large  for  the  plants,  then  after  the  buds  are 
broken  you  may  carefUlly  s^ake  tile  soil  away,  prune  the  roots 
a  little  if  very  straggling,  and  repot  in  much  poorer  soil,  and 
smaller  pots  ;  and  keep  shaded  from  bright  sun  for  a  week,  and 
then  gnidually  inure  them  to  all  the  sunshine  they  can  get.  If 
you  want  early  blooming  these  should  not  be  shifted  again  at 
all ;  but,  if  you  want  good  plants  as  well  as  bloom,  give  them 
one  size  of  pot  larger  in  March  or  April,  and  pot  hard  and  firm 
all  the  time,  never  moving  the  plants  fro«n  the  light.  The  dark 
comer  will  be  ruinous  to  them.  They  will  stand  no  darkncFs, 
and  no  rough  treatment,  like  a  Scarlet  Geranium  deprived  of 
most  of  its  leaves. 

Then  whether  the  Calceolarias  be  herbaceous  or  shrubby,  if  in 
pots,  we  would  prefer  pruning  a  little  in  autumn,  keeping  thetti 
in  the  same  pots  all  the  winter,  and  repotting  into  larger  pots 
in  March  or  the  beginning  of  April.  These,  too,  must  have 
hght  in  winter  to  bloom  early.  When  they  are  kept  in  a  dark- 
ish place  they  must  also  be  cool:  hence  we  last  season  had 
Calceolarias  by  the  thousanda  shut  up  from  all  light  for  six 
weeks ;  but  then  it  was  just  like  one  night  to  them,  as  during 
all  that  time  the  temperature  in  which  the^  were  was  not  more 
than  a  few  degrees  above  the  freezing-point.  Had  such  plants  been 
kept  in  a  x'oom,  and  in  a  dark  comer  of  it,  and  the  heat  of  that 
room  ranging  fi-om  40°  to  60°,  then  we  should  have  expected  the 
shoots  to  be  such  poor  wire-drawn  weak  affairs  that  the  bloom 
could  only  be  expected  to  come  when  other  people's  plants  were 
nearly  over  as  to  blooming. 

Exception  as  to  potting  must  be  taken  in  the  case  of  young 
herbaceous  plants  raised  from  seed  in  August ;  they,  too,  must 
have  all  the  light  possible,  and  may  need  Repotting  at  Cliristmas, 
and  again  the  beeiuning  of  March. 

Fuchsias  established  in  pots,  and  the  Scariet  Geraniums  ditto, 
are  the  only  things  you  mention  that  wonW  do  in  a  cool  shady 
comer  of  the  room  in  winter ;  but  though  the  IVchsias  may  be 
partly  pruned  in,  they  should  stand  in  the  pots  in  which  they 
grew  all  the  winter,  and  be  fresh  potted,  aiid  brought  to  the 
light  as  the  buds  break  in  spring.  Where  there  Are  no  means 
of  giving  strong  heat  to  yoong  plants,  these  old  plants  so 
managed,  are  the  best  of  all  forgiving  abundance  of  early  bloom 
to  amateurs  and  Window  gardeners.  The  keeping  and  manage- 
ment of  such  Fuchsias  has  received  great  attention  iii  lat«  Num- 
bers.—R.  Fish.] 


CULTUBE  OF  PRIMULA  FABIITOSA. 
I  AM  well  pleased  to  find  that  the  number  of  those  who  culti- 
vate our  native  plants  is  on  the  increase,  and  that  your  corre- 
spondent "  W."  is  trying  to  grow  Primula  farinosa,  with  which, 
I  have  no  donbt,  3  our  correspondent  will  be  successful.  A 
friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  cultivator  of  many  of  our  British  plants, 
is  very  successful  with  it.  He  grows  his  plants  in  pots,  in  a  cold 
frame,  Without  any  protection  except  in  frosty  weather,  when  the 
sashes  are  put  on.  There  they  seldom  fail  to  flower  well  and 
are  very  healthy.  His  old  plants  were  collected  in  Craven,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  MalhamtarU)  «nd  are  grown  in  the  lime- 
stone soil  of  that  romantic  district.  During  summer  the  planta 
are  weeks  together  without  water;  at  other  times  they  get  a 
soaking  dimiig  wet  weather.  When  in  flower  they  are  shaded 
rCr  tw<>  «  *bree  hours  e?ery  day  dunng  intense  sunshine,  which 
causes  ^An  to  continue  longer  in  blossom  and  the  colours  are 
richer,    "irdi!'  correspondent  "  W."  ought  to  grow  planiB  with 


white  and  others  with  deep  crimson  flowers,  and  save  aeed  froal 
thent ;  by  this  means  a  great  variety  may  be  obtained. 

Th^re  is  a  pink  Or  red  variety  of  Aohitiea  millefolium  (Yarrow 
or  Milfoil)  that  is  sometimes  met  with  in  gardens.  I  do  not 
mean  the  red  variety  that  is  often  fbund  growing  wild  on  tkb^ 
banks  of  our  Yorkshire  river  Ouse  j  but  a  much  tallwr  varie^^^ 
growing  upwards  of  3  feet  high,  with  large  bunches  of  flowers^ 
which  strike  the  eye  at  a  long  distance.  I  have  only  seen  this 
variety  once,  some  time  since.  Can  any  ifedder  of  Thb  Jouium^ 
OP  HoETiGtJLTUBB  tell  me  the  name  of  any  nunset^maa  that  has 
it  for  sale^  or  where  it  may  be  got  ? — ^fiuattt)  BoBiir. 


(ENOTHERA    MACBOCARPA     AND     GAZANIA 
SPLENDEKS  AS  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

I  WOULD,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gentle  readers  of  Ths 
JouhnaIj  op  Horticultubb,  devise  a  new  bed  upon  this  very 
principle.  I  would  endeavour,  with  the  asi^tanoe  of  the  same^ 
to  replace  an  old,  a  general  fatourite — a  very  lady's  fiivourite,  in 
its  former  place  upon  many  of  our  lawns,  from  which  it  has  beett 
taken  with  the  Wish  for  a  better,  a  mom  pleasing  substitute.  A 
wish  which,  notwithstanding  oft-expressed  desires  to  have  it  re- 
placed, has  never  been  realised.  I  allude  to  the  old  fkvonrite  even- 
ing  Primrose  ((Bnothera  mserocarpa).  And  its  companion — Ae 
plant  which  is  to  be  in  such  dose  compamionship  to  this  romaaUe- 
one,  whidi,  poetically,  courts  the  sliades  of  evening  to  exhibit  its 
lovely  flowers  to  admiration — is  a  plant,  a  singulaHy  beautiful 
flower,  the  properties  of  which  I  would  endeaTOur  to  vindicate 
from  the  many  unfair  aspersiona.  I  would  ibrm  a  bed  by  a 
judicious  mixture  of  the  above  with  Gvaacnia  splendene-.  Be&to 
the  very  idea  of  such  a  bed^imy  it  will  n6t  suit  a  gay  parterre* 
Questionable  if  it  does  not  prove  as  gay  as  many  fttvourites  there 
already ;  but  its  real  place  is  the  one  or  two  seohided  beds  in 
the  Httle  nook  or  labyrinth  called  "  my  lady's  own,"  for  which 
nothing  can  be  more  applicable.  What  two  in  the  whole  list  of 
bedding  plants  so  striking  when  the  Ghzailia  is  dosed  for  the 
night  ?  Then  will  the  lovely  Primrose  expand  to  watch  beside  its 
cavalier-like  companion  until  it  awakes  to  gteet  it  in  the  mora  I 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  (Enothera  cannot  be  more  eaaly 
transplantfedj  as  by  the  i^mbtal  of  old  plants  ihef  generally 
become  tost.  A  stock  of  the  SMne  can  be  kept  up  by  means  <^ 
propagation,  &c. ;  and  I  think  it  possible,  that  if  it  were  moved 
at  some  not  at  present  well-known  season,  it  oould  be  aooom» 
plbhed  with  a  greaftor  chance  of  suoceesi  possibly  just  as  it 
begins  ikioving  in  the  soring^  like  ouir  old  favourite  border  Lil^ 
thah  #hich  no  time  is  better  to  remove  the  bulbs  than  imme> 
diately  sucoeeding  the  first  show  of  growth  in  tlie  autumn.  It 
is  worth  a  trial  in  the  spring-^say  April* 

It  is  with  no  little  pleasure  I  see  a  proof  of  the  revival  oC 
interest  in  flot'sts'  flowers,  mort)  espeoi^y  herbaceous  pliuitB  j 
and  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  Thb  Joubitab  of  Hoeticultube 
take  the  lead  in  this  respect.  There  are  few  of  its  readers,, 
doubtless,  who  hate  not  some  happy  idea  of  an  (^  plant  or  two 
of  this  divii/ion  impressed  hi  memory,  with  which  they  would 
Bot  part  for  idl  the  bedding-out  beds  in  Britain. 

One  of  my  own  .happiest  marks  in  nfemory  is  the  time  spent 
in  a  superior  herbaceous  ground.  I  allude  to  the  cme  planned 
and  planted  by  Miller  &  Sweet,  at  CKfton,  near  Bristol,  ill 
possession  of  Garraway  &  Cow  at  present.  Here  each  variety  is 
kept  studiously  namied,  and  there  are  very  few  we^s  in  the 
year  without  some  little  favourite  taking  its  opportunity  of 
greeting  its  seasonal  visitors^  Here»  also,  are  scnne  of  the  bes^ 
in-eflect  rustic  stone  archways^  rockeries^  Jbo.  lliey  lose  nothinc 
in  value  with  comparison  with  modem  ferneries.  Indeed,  I 
question  with  all  the  rage  for  femerieto  any  do  HBally  beat  these. 

To  return  to  our  old  fancies.  What  flower  grown  is  at  once 
more  singular,  more  beautiful,  I  might  ailmoet  say  more  gorgeous 
than  our  own  Lady's  Slipper,  Cypripedium  calceolus  ?  eead  yet 
what  flower  is  really  lose  known  that  has  any  fyretension  to  a 
place  in  a  nurseryman's  catalogue?  Ik  is  really  a  desetYing 
plant,  undeserTcdly  kept  in  the  background.  Here,  aise^  an 
seen  the  huge  Thistle,  the  emblem  of  the  energetic  Soot^  knows, 
to  few  (save  as  seen  in  our  national  eoat  of  arms),  on  this  side  of 
the  border,  and  the  pi^tty  little  Phlox  frottdosa,  the  queen  of 
its  dasB  when  grown  to  perfection.  Here  yon  are  also  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  straits  our  forefiithers  must  have  been  in  Amt 
names  wherewith  to  christen  the  many  flond  beauties.  In  olose 
companiooship  you  find  the  Old  Man's-beard,  the  Gh>at'8-beard,. 
and  the  Lamb's-beard.     This  latter,  though  singular  in  name^  ifr 
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TAther  ft  ahoify  pUmt,    A  good  belt  of  it  would  look  well  in  any 
make-up  shn^bbery-border  or  otherwise. 

A  few  words  in  oonolusion  inyindipatioii  of  Qazauia  8pleude;[is. 
Is  the  real  habit  of  the  plant  properly  known  ?  The  majority  write 
to  say  how.  bad  it  turned  out  at  a  certain  place  last  summer,  or 
the  summer  before.  Indeed,  I  visited  gardens  myself  where  it  met 
me  aa  the  most  pitiful  objeot,  and  smiply  because  it  was  really 
not  properly  understood.  Of  all,  plants  I  know  there  are  none 
that  suffer  so  much,  and  at  the  same  time  show  it  so  little.  I 
believe  the  Gasania  would  live  and  look  well  whilst  the  veriest 
mite  of  sap  (a  white  flpid  which  it  contains  in  great  quantity 
when  healthy),  remained  in  it.  Then  it  would  wither  and  shaw 
its  sufferings,  and  then,  perhips,  it  would  receive  a  pot  of  waiter. 
Xt  would  revive  and,  from  appearance,  thrive  weU^  whereae  it 
was  su£l!ering  more  than  any  other  bedding  plant  in  the  ga^deq,. 
The  Gazania  is,  so  to  term  it,  a  very  gluttonous  plant.  It  requires 
^  thorough  good  b<^xler  to  -grow  and  flower  it  properly ;  and 
unless  it  is  growing  in  a  hei^thy  state,  the  flowers  are  not  so 
large  nor  so  many,  and  they  open  l^ter  in  the  day  to  close  ear^r^ 
I  have  no  faith  in  starving  a  plant  of  this  sort  with  the  object  of 
m  greater  show  of  flower,  for  immediately  you  begin  to  starve  it 
it  fiills  back  upon  its  sap  required  for  active  growth.  The  flowers 
then  suffer ;  you  retard  and  diminish  the  flowers  you  wish  to 
forward,  and  receive  greater  powers  of  expansion.  This  is  the 
whole  secret  of  its  doing  in  certain  places  so  badly. — ^W.  Eabley, 
Qardener^  Di^sweU  Souse,  Welwyn, 


FEETILISING    MANGLES'    SILVER   BEDDING 
GERANIUM. 

CBOSS-BBBBDINQ  A.ND   HYBBIDISIKG. 

Ip  Mr.  Beaton  notices  Mr.  Smith's,  of  York,  interesting  com- 
munication, would  he  have  the  kindness  to  state  whether  Mangles' 
silver  bedding  Geranium  can  be  fertilised  by  its  own  pollen  and 
produce  seed  P  and  whether  its  pollen  will  fertilise  other  kinds 
of  (ikcaniums  ? 

[Hxu  Smith's  is  indeed  the  most  interesting  communication 
we  have  bad  this  season  on  cross-breeding,  after  the  account  of 
the  influence  of  the  sliorter  stamens  of  some  gener^^  It  will,  no 
doji^t,  open  a  field  for  some  of  the  cross-breeder^;,  but  I  have 
«ta^  in  almost  aU  our  recent  volumes  that  Map|^^'  Tariegated 
Geranium  does  not  produce  pollen.  It  has  ih4^  om^  knpjvn  to 
croas  with  iW9y  oi^b^  kind  till  the  instance  just  r^^j^giyij^^ 

%h6  mMaiiiJ.  sg^qi^w  fcom  whiph  Mafoglea*  i^^a^^piiM^  iHNlW*^er, 
is  t^  moat  ipxe4i«9|ta  seeder  in  the  faflwl^,  b^  ifr  ^m^i^  n^ 
braod  w;ith  Qthet^ »»  th*  usuaI  lity.  .Th^; i^a^ i^igi,  9j*p«n^ity 
of  ejcyUining.  i^p^ifyffnoe  i^hifih  prafilfcal)W|^^fl^(J»p4M 
betv^q.  bybpu^iam^r  ^d  msa-bceediniC*  4^  ¥»d^»i^  m^^^SB^ 
Tom  IJhumi  itf^d  Momer  pf  t^  Baj^  moMi  Qmy  b^.%  orps&-bred, 
phmli  npt  n^b^bcid,;  but  ig  t^^  gra^  (M^nli  (^  ^4^^^'  X^ai^e- 
gated  (^wmw^  noul^  (mm  W»)  V^m,  Thjwi>  gi;  ^i@i^  ^ 
other  b^vldiAg,  <999i;imium  th^  s^iw^s  w>uhjL  b§  b^ybeid^  and 
most  of  them,  Wld  ]|^obllMx^m  W  qbwactw  q(.  h^,brids— 
thff^  i^  be  i|»tiQiwed^  ll^ip^  ^ife  *W?»  P»»"ent^  Jbft  t>ico  l^eii^g, 
diMiinot  Imh^  9t^  WW^  ♦gpHi  Jfr  W  9(  t%W^  l|ii^ 
of  Oei^miM,  voiiU^  iffmtk  ^IW»  «*^oi  %>  <WW;  "W*^*  ^^^ 
seedlings  would  a^l^  1|fi.]|9(hi9^  Wt  m^np^  m  <^^fl«d  Ivy- 
lea£i  among  iJammfl^fm'm^mff  ^  oi;QA%b^  mf^' 

We  are  not  a^w*^  ^  mk  WW  %W»i>W»»  m^S.  t^ow  in. 
cultivation.  ^Hiey  ^g/i^ sf^ pi^-bi^ea pla«iM>  ^ 9$*pci^iftQf  o^e 
original  Idndt;.  an*  a^  ^^  t|^.  V^iiflWfc  C3i^i>«Q}ftfias,^ropfie- 
olnms,  and:  moat  others  of  ou^  qffff^fum^  mpU—hardlj  ^  hybrid 
ftmong  them  aU ;  and  a  fourth  ^^ti^  qfi  tb|^  nj«mher  is  ]»ot  even 
oroes-ored^  b^^  variations  %M^  Qm^jmmk  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  lately 

PraetiK9a%  9ie  dj|^RBfi«)PQ,bti^(^^  HAi^ifMpg  ^  (^on^-breed- 
iof  i»  Yory  ^^^^  mdoed^  ^^  «)wm^  ^ojfi,  a  tri^  hybrid 
or^iix  i^oiuii  ^i(e  the  hybcidiser  ten,  qbances  of  an  intermediate 
T>fli^u;in(  b^«e^  twp.  distinct  kinds  of  plaDta-^aA»  fyn  instance, 
be^^eeil-  a>  l^oiikc  Rhododendron  a^d  an  Azale« ;  while  ten 
seedlinga  firom  kinds  of  plants  wbfch  are  merely  oross-bred 
among  themselves  would  hardly  give,  one  chance  of  a  true  cross 
between  the  parents.  The  parents  o|f  ^puy  bed^thn^J^raniums, 
Terbenas,  Petunias,  Tropfleolums,  sgikd  of  most  -of  o^r  bedding 
Calceolarias,  have  lost  their  fixed  characters  as  distinct  kinds  or 
true  species.  They  are  broken  down,  as  cross-breeders  term 
it,  and  not  one  of  them  comes  now  true  firom  pceds  by  its  own 
pollen.  Then  the  mere  act  of  applying  the  pollen  of  any  one 
iind  of  them  on  another    ind  will  not  change  their  nature  and 


give  an  intermediate  ofl&pring.  Their  own  un fixedness  of 
ch^n^cter  is  necessarily  seen  in  all  their  seedlings— that  is  to 
say^  cross-bred  plants  exhibit  characters  wliich  were  never  seen 
in  eijther  of  tlieir  parents ;  in  fact,  tl.ey  sport  just  as  much  when 
they  ai^e  crossed  a^  when  they  are  not,  so  that  crossing  them 
has  only  op^e-half,  if  even  so  much,  of  the  merits  of  their 
respective  qi^aljties :  hence  t^e  origin  of  the  reality  of  the  mis- 
takes about  super/cEtation. — D.  Beaton.] 


THE  FABMSR  AJSJ)   GARDENER  COMBINED. 

I  HAVB  inferred,  from  the  generally  excellent  remarks  of 
"Thb  Boctob'b  Boy"  on  the  combination  of  tJie  farmer  aad 
gasdener  in  aueh  places  as  he  describes,  that  the  manager  will 
h^  a  fav  assistants  ;  and  I  b^g  to  ask,  Could  the  person  whom 
his"  rating  "  improved  find  no  more  judicious  employment  for 
his  time  than  milking  the  cows  and  feeding  the  pigs  ?  I  think 
it  ^vill  be  admitted  tliat  the  gardener  referred  to  would  be  the 
better  by  undeEstanding  the  advantages  of  the  subdivision  of 
lahouc,  and  heing  taugl^  to  produce  a  better  result  by  looking 
after  the  more  important  parts  of  his  joint  charge.  He  surely 
would  be  able  to  instruct  an  assistant  to  attend  to  the  swine,  &c. 

As  a  young  gardener,  I  will  venture  to  say  on  the  part  of  my 
fellows  in  the  nurseries,  or  at  least  the  intelligent  and  worthy 
portion  of  them,  that  if  no  better  position  is  offered  them  to 
"  stand  in "  than  this  trough  and  milkstool  business  they  are 
likely  to  remain  in  tjie  nurseries,  or  try  some  other  market. 

But  the  combined  management  of  the  farm  and  garden  can 
be  conducted  efficiently  by  the  gardener  without  such  attention 
from  his  own  hands.  Most  of  the  places  in  Ireland  (nearly  all 
the  smaller  ones)  are  so  managed,  including  those  described  by 
Mr.  Fish  and  many  more  good  ones,  which  1  hope  he  will 
describe.  I  was  not  before  aware  that  gardeners  thought  it 
degrading  to  accept  such  a  situation  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believed 
it  to  be  more  respectable  and  in,  every  way  beneficial  to  them  to 
have  the  management  of  the  wjxole  place  in  which  they  might 
be  employed. — "VyiTJJAM  ROBiNSQir, 


VARiEaA'PioN:  w  w^  l:5at5s  of  plants. 

I  9AT9  be^  ooDi4dei;aM|f.  i^l^rested  i;^  several  letters  which 
have  ijeowtly  appsa^w  "^  y.oJ^  cpl.umttP  r^l^tiv^  t^  this  subject. 
Som^  of  jfiwt  aprj:»(»pood^t^  Qoute»di»g  th^t  vftriegation  is 
syno%fmous  v^it^,  diftea^4A4.<>i^)^'^  inclined  t^  th^  it  entirely 
diatinpt  fsom  i^ 

^  a,  U^mm  <HWW«W«<W»^.  to  you,  QB.  tlm  aubjecif  I  admiljfced 
thftt  varifigaNo*.  'taft-  ii^^fiably  aqconp^ani^d  wifi  %  d^ainution 
I  oi^  vi^pur,  q«;  af^l^sil^  Oftri^iedi  nu^h  i|i  ^  dwAr,fei&  ij^euoe ;  and 
moat  of  ylcHW  oon!e*pondpJH^  oi^  <#>e>  aubject  have,  I  think,  ad- 
mitted, thi^  M#Lt^m^  tjf^  1^^  Qor/^eotL  Still  this  admission  does 
^t  in  t^  l^a^  favour  the  id^a  that  variegated  or  dwarf  subjects 
O^f^  necessarily  be  diseased ;  on  the  contrary,  I  can  perceive 
nolib^  to  prevej^t  a  dwarf  firom  being  equally  healthy  and  as 
t^a^jjlpious  o^  liiia,  ^  a  giaol^  arid  I  tet-l  inclined  to  repudiate  the 
Usffif^  "  disease"  in,  relation  to  variegated  plants,  as  it  is  sugges- 
t^  ^it^er  of  n^povwy  or  dissolution ;  and  variegated  varieties  of 
plaji^t^  certai)^  do  not  appear  to  be  a  doomed  race,  as  their 
^^x^iyf^oe  ca;^  evidently  be  prolonged  to  an  indefinite  period 
^iij^  v^iisik%  t^  saoie  ease  and  certainty  as  that  of  their  gc^n- 
le^tf(e4t  QWgeufifie.  I  write  firom  memory,  but,  if  I  rightly  reool- 
leot,  scN»e  of  youff  correspondents  have  asserted,  that  upon  cer- 
tain soils  and  by  certain  peculiarities  of  treatment,  they  oan 
produce  variegation,  at  pleasure. 

This  may  be  the  cas^  but  I  must  confess  that  it  is  contn^ry 
to  my  experience  on  the  '^uhjeet. 

\i  18  easy  enough-  to  produpe  a.  blanched  or  sickly  appearance, 
which  under  fiivourable  infiuenoea  will  disappear,  but  this  is 
evidently  quite  distinct  from  variegation. 

But  if  it  should  be  conceded  tli^  variegation  is  not  disease, 
the  question  which  will  naturally  presenji  i^seii  will  be — If  not 
disease,  what>  then,  is  it  ? 

This  question  I  unhesitatingly  confess  my  inability  to  answer 
farther  than  to  say  that  I  have  always  regarded  it  as  an  accidental 
peculiarity  analogous  to  other  phenomena  occasionally  occurring 
in  the  animal  as  well  as  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  the  cause 
of  which  we  have  not  as  jet  the  means  of  ascertaming,  but  which 
peculiarities  may  and  frequently  are  transmitted  to  succeeding 
generations  in  accordance  vrith  the  recognised  law  of  hereditary 
transmission  of  qualities. 
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Many  jeare  ago  a  Bummer*8  day  fonnd  me  angling  in  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  "  silvery  Tweed."  Some  boys  from  an 
opposite  bank  of  the  stream  threw  a  litter  of  kittens  into  the 
water,  and,  not  yery  humanely,  amused  themselves  by  pelting 
them  with  stones.  Soon  after  this  the  current  bare  the  bodies  of 
the  little  creatures  near  to  where  I  stood,  when  I  observed  that 
one  of  them  was  minus  the  tail.  I  felt  curious  to  ascertain  if  this 
appendage  had  been  removed,  or  if  it  had  never  existed,  and,  on 
examination,  1  found  the  latter  to  be  the  case. 

I  then  called  at  the  cottage  where  the  kittens  had  been  brought 
from,  and  requested  of  the  owner  the  favour  of  a  personal  inter- 
view with  her  cat.  The  old  lady  seemed  somewhat  surprised, 
but  readily  assented,  assuring  me  at  the  same  time  that  she 
(the  cat)  was  a  *'rale  gude  mouser" — ^an  assertion  which  I  was 
not  inclined  to  dispute.  But  a  single  glance  at  the  interesting 
mother  of  the  recent  victims  to  the  doctrine  of  Malthus  con- 
vinced me  that,  in  addition  to  her  mousing  qualities,  she  also 
rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  a  spinal  continuation  of  the  ordi- 
nary dimensions.  And  on  careful  inquiry  I  could  not  find  that 
any  tailless  Grimalkin  of  the  opposite  sex  was  known  to  exist 


in  the  neighbourhood  ;  so  this  poor  tailless  kitten  I  considered 
as  an  accidental  peculiarity,  or  sport,  from  which  I  did  not 
doubt  a  race  of  tailless  mouse-catchers  might  have  been  per-' 
petuated. 

A  very  few  .years  since  such  a  thing  as  a  double-flowered 
Petunia  was  not  thought  of,  but  at  last  a  double  white  variety 
accidentally,  I  suppose,  made  its  appearance ;  but  thia  variety, 
or  sport,  being  what  is  termed  a  monstrosity,  and  destitute  of 
an  ovary,  consequently  could  not  produce  seed,  but  it  produced 
perfect  pollen 'bearing  stamens,  which  cultivators  were  not  slow 
to  take  advantage  of,  and  the  result  is  that  double-flowered 
Petunias  of  various  sizes  and  colours  are  now  as  common  as  the 
•ingle-flowered  varieties. 

So  it  appears  evident  that  when  a  sport  is  once  obtained  there 
is  no  mystery  and  but  little  difficulty  in  diTersifying  and  im- 
proving upon  it  ad  infinitum. 

But  if  any  of  jour  correspondents  can  throw  any  light  upon 
the  cause  or  causes  originating  or  producing  these  sports  or 
peculiarities,  their  doing  so  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  aflTord  much 
gratification  to  a  large  portion  of  your  readers. — G. 


LINTON  PARK, 

THE  SEAT  OF  LADY  JULIA  COHNWALLIS. 

{Continued from  page  220.) 


The  above  is  a  view  of  the  broad  walk  terminating  in  an 
octagon  aummer-house  fitted  up  in  a  rustic  manner.  To  the 
right  of  this  walk  the  grounds  extend  a  cousii»erable  distance 
•outhward ,  this  being  (be  Pinetum,  and  to  the  left  of  the  walk 


isoneofihe  finest  banks  of  Laurels  we  ever  saw.  Facing  the 
walk  and  allowirg  about  2  feet  from  it  for  a  grass  verge,  the 
cut  Laurel  rises  pcrpendi:ularly  about  Z\  feet,  then  slopes 
back  for  about  3  feet  at  an  angle  of  about  45',  and  again  risej 
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about  4  feet,  after  which  it  is  sloped  back  a  second  time  for  some 
6  feet  or  more  at  about  the  same  ai.gle  as  before.  Some  Fir 
trees  form  the  background  to  this  bank,  which  acts  as  an  ad- 
mirable shelter  to  the  walk  and  Pinuses ;  and  the  Laurel-bank 
is  in  itself  as  good  a  piece  of  workmanship  as  can  well  be  found. 
Our  engraving  only  imperfectly  shows  it ;  but  the  accompanying 
diagram  will  help  the  reader  to  understand  it.     The  Laurels 

seem  to  endure  the  cutting  yery 
^  well,  and    the    mechanical  ex- 

l  ecution  of  the  work  was  faultless. 

^  Mr.  Bobson  told  us  that  it  was 

\  closely  out  in  about  the  second 

^-,^  week  in  July  with  sommon  hedge- 

'\  shears;   and  as  a  little  growth 

<  took  place  after  that  time,  it  was 

<  looked  oyer  in  the  autumn,  and 

<  sucb  shoots  as  were  too  long  to 
^-u                                 remain  the  winter  were  thinned 

A^  out  with  the  knife,  leaving  the 

^  whole  covered  with  such  shoots 

i  as  did  not  exceed  3  inches  in 

?  lenffth  or  so.  This  second  growth 

\  looking  so  much  better  than  a 

ISrSS^llSlSv^  raw-cut  face,  the  symmetry  of 

the  bank  being  still  maintained 

in  all  its  integrity,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  improve  it  in 

any  way. 

'ihe  summer-house  is  a  commodious  place,  the  top  being 
thatched  with  reeds,  and  the  sides  and  floor  coated  with  rustic 
wooden  work,  backed  by  a  mass  of  shrubbery.  This  forms  the 
moat  eastern  portion  of  the  grounds,  and  the  view  to  the  east 
and  south-east  from  here  is  magnificent,  while  the  robust  health 
of  the  Pinuses  equals  that  of  any  similar  oolleotion  we  have  ever 


seen.  Pinus  insignis  assuming  the  attitude  of  a  large  timber 
tree,  being  densely  clothed  to  the  bottom,  which  is  3S  feet  in 
circumference.  Some  Cedrns  deodaras  are  nearly  as  large  ;  and 
P.  ponderosa,  a  magnificent  specimen,  was  almost  as  large, 
though  thin  of  foliage,  as  is  its  habit  compared  with  the  others. 
The  collection  also  contains  excellent  specimens  of  P.  pinsapo 
and  cephalonica,  Cryptomeria  japonica,  some  Wellmgtonias, 
Araucanas,  and  other  kinds,  including  a  promising  Picea 
nobilis,  which,  after  losing  its  leader  some  years  ago,  has 
formed  another,  and  seems  disposed  to  make  up  for  lost 
time. 

We  understand  that  vrry  little  loss  was  sustained  here  last 
winter,  the  natural  dryness  of  the  ground  no  doubt  tending  to 
lessen  the  evils  of  an  unusually  severe  winter.  Even  the  Lau- 
rustinuses  were  not  prevented  flowering,  but  some  Tea  and  other 
Boses,  as  well  as  several  plants  not  often  trusted  out  of  doors 
were  also  sufferers. 

At  a  short  distimoe  from  the  commencement  of  the  Laurel- 
bank  alluded  to,  a  noble  Cork  tree  forms  an  important  object, 
standing  as  it  docs  in  the  centre  of  the  broad  walk.  This  tree, 
which  has  asymmetrical  head,  is  upwards  of  50  feet  high,  and  the 
top  spreads  into  a  diameter  of  56  feet,  while  the  circumference  of 
the  bole  about  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  upwards  of  8  feet.  This 
tree  is  in  admirable  health,  and  promises  to  attain  the  pro- 
portions of  indigenous  trees.  We  were  told  it  was  something 
over  eighty  years  old,  and  must  have  grown  freely  during  the 
time,  and  to  all  appearance  it  is  in  as  robust  health  as  that  of 
any  other  description  of  tree.  We  have  been  told  it  is  the 
second  finest  tree  of  its  kind  in  England,  and  so  far  as  our 
observation  goes  it  is  the  first.  The  bark  wrinkles  beautifully, 
and  is  of  a  pale  buff  or  grey.  The  bark  is  also  of  considerable 
thickness,  though,  of  course,  removing  it  for  use  is  quite  out  of 
the  question  in  a  position  like  this. 


A  A  Ribbon-borders,  three  rows  of  bedding  plants  in  each,  with  Pillar  Roses  festooned  at  top. 
B  B  Ribbon-borders,  having  three  rows  of  bedding  plants. 


As  it  is  said  no  garden  is  complete  without  a  rosarium,  we 
append  a  ground  plan  of  the  one  at  Linton,  which  differs  con- 
siderably from  the  general  character  of  such  features ;  for  however 
beautiful  Roses  may  be  at  certain  times,  there  are  periods  when 
they  certainly  are  not  inviting,  and  many  of  the  most  esteemed 
varieties  are  the  worst-looking  at  times  when  not  in  flower.  On 
this  account  many  growers  have  their  Bose-beds  at  a  distance 
from  the  mansion  ;  but  in  the  case  before  us  means  have  been 
taken  to  render  the  rosarium  attractive  at  all  times.  The 
pleasing  forms  of  the  beds  and  walks  which,  lying  on  a  rather 
steep  incline,  are  seen  at  a  great  distance,  the  white  walks  con- 
tiraating  so  well  with  the  framework  of  turf  by  which  ther  are 
intersected,  and  the  gaj  ribbon-borden.     BesidM  which  the 


pillar  Boses  which  surround  the  whola  have  an  interesting  ap- 
pearance. They  are  planted  where  the  dots  indicate,  are  about 
8  feet  high,  and  their  tops  festooned  together,  with  an  arch  over 
the  walk  at  each  end,  forming  a  complete  circuit  of  the  whole, 
the  junction  of  the  festoon-work  and  the  arches  being  by  a  short 
horizontal  bar  between  the  two  pillars  thst  are  about  a  yard 
apart ;  but  as  they  have  not  been  planted  two  years  yet,  the 
whole  of  the  arches  and  chain- work  are  not  yet  covered,  but  they 
promise  to  be  so  early  next  season,  and  many  of  them  are 
covered  now.  The  two  round  beds  at  the  ends  are  rf^spectively 
of  crimson  and  blush  China  Boses,  and  the  central  smaller  bed 
was  intended  to  be  turf,  but  has  been  planted  with  its  substitute, 
Spergula  pilifera.    It  if  right  to  say,  that  all  the  beds  and  turf 
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edgings,  including'this  one,  wo  edged  with  brick,  as  has  been 
before  described.  The  four  large  beds  in  the  centre  are  dwarf 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Hoses  oo  their  own  roots,  and  being  of  good 
kinds,  and  the  situation  in  every  respect  £ikTourable  for  Sosei 
doing  veil  on  their  own  roots,  they  bloomed  well,  and  pre- 
sented none  of  ihai  irregularity  of  growth  and  Texatious 
fflickera  we  so  o«ften  see  in  w/orked  plants ;  and  though  iji  other 
XaaeU  of  ike  g^r<Huida  we  saw  ai^ndard  Roses  occujpying  positions 
which  could  only  be  done  by  such  hke^  they  are  only  tolerated 
at  Linton  where  plants  on  their  own  bottoms  cannot  be  had. 
In  this  garden,  however,  all  were  on  their  own  roots,  and  eX' 
Opting  the  climbers  against  the  pillars  all  were  dwaif.  The 
Ibur  beds  alluded  to  io.  addition  to  tlie  edging  of  brick,  had  that 
muoh-neglected  pUuit  Aubrjetia  purpurea,  ji^nted  by  tije  side  of 
which  entirdy  concealed  it  by  its  low-growing,  cowpact  habit. 
The  two  round  beds  w^ere  in  like  manner  edged  with  Thrifl, 
which  sends  up  more  rose-coloured  blossoms  during  the  sununar 
tiian  niost  peopW  we  awajreof,  who  have  not  seen  it  in  perfection. 
Bow  Irish  Yew/i  oiXJupy  the  centre  of  the  knpbs  of  the  turf 
frajme  at  the  inner  borders,  aa  well  as  the  oiiter  ones,  all  of 
which  are  something  over  a  yard  wide ;  and  planted  with 
bedding  plants  in  summer,  and  in  winter  with  Crocus  avd  early 

r'ng-Eowering  phuite,  and  by  their  shapes  add  materially  to 
general  effect,  and  being  planted  with  three  rows  of  plants 
each,  nothing,  could  weU  look  better  ih%n  they  did  in  August 
when  we  saw  them.    The  planting  was  this^ 

Xhe  first  outside  border  had  the  centre  row  of  Verbena 
Purine. King ;  the  inner  row  next  the  walk  Calceolaria  aurea 
floribunda ;  and  the  outer  zos  a  white-edged  Oeraaium  called 
Shottisham  Pet,  which  ia  here  the  greatest  favourite  Qeranium 
in  its  way.  The  leares  being  somewhat  ouppy  with  a  broad 
tip  of  pure  white  thrown  upwards,  look  more  rich  than  any 
flatter-leaved  variety  could  do  when  looked  at  in  a  horizontal 
position.  It  is  also  a  free  grower.  The  appearance  of  this 
border  was  rich  in  the  extreme,  exceeding  that  of  any  other  in 
the  garden. 

Tne  corresponding  border  to  the  above  was  planted  the  same, 
only  Geranium  Mangles*  Variegated  was  substituted  for  Shot- 
tisham  Pet.  This  did  not  look  so  well,  although  it  was  tolerably 
good. 

The  two  inner  borders  were  planted  alike,  with  a  scarlet 
horseshoe-marked  Geranium  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  concave 
side  a  strong-growing,  psle  blue  Lobelia,  which  kept  pace  with 
the  Geranium ;  and  on  the  outer  side  next  the  grass  margin  was 
Cineraria  maritime,  which  toVards  autumn  became  very  rich, 
contrasting  well  with  the  great  leaves  of  the  Geranium,  or  even 
with  the  flower. 


WOEK  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHBV  GABDEV. 
LiTTLB  can  be  added  to  previous  directions  under  this  head. 
The  operajions  of  one  week  are  an  epitome  of  what  has  been, 
and  still  will  be,  necessary  lor  some  weeks  to  come.  It  is  truly 
said  that  "necessity  has  no  law,"  and  it  may  as  truly  be  said, 
that  most  of  our  operations  at  thia  season  have  no  law  as  regards 
the  time  of  performance ;  being  entirely  dependant  on  the  state  of 
the  weather,  common  prudence  will  sui^gest  to  every  one  that  no 
opportunity  should  be  allowed  to  pass  by  of  getting  the  soil  as 
soon  as  possible  in  a  favourable  state  for  the  reception  of  the 
various  crops  which  must  soon  be  committed  to  it,  and  as  the 
basis  of  success  is  allowed  by  all  good  practical  gardeners  to  be 
a  thorough  system  of  drainage,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  attend- 
ing to  this  most  material  point.  As  this  kind  of  work  can  be 
done  at  any  time  when  it  is  dry  overhead,  it  is  advisable  to  look 
to  it  without  further  delay.  AsparaguSy  when  makine;  suo- 
oessional-beds,  use  a  quantity  of  leaves  with  the  dung,  which  will 
keep  up  a  more  moderate  degree  of  heat,  and  retain  it  for  a 
greater  length  of  time  than  all  dung.  Cahbaqe^  earth  up,  if  not 
done,  tho  weather  now  being  favourable  for  that  purpose. 
Carrots^  if  young  ones  are  wanted  very  early,  seed  should 
now  be  sown  in  a  slight  hotbed.  Sudive^  take  advantage  of  a 
dapy  day  to  lay  tiles  over  some  of  it  in  the  open  ground.  Take 
up  a  portion  of  the  best  and  lay  in  a  frame,  or  shed,  as  a  reserve 
in  case  of  a  severe  frost,  ^eoi  and  Beaas,  if  frosts  should  be 
likely  to  set  in  severely,  cover  with  partially  decayed  leaves 
ihose  that  are  up.  In  favourable  situations  where  neither  forcing- 
houses  uor  pita  are  at  command,  another  sowing  may  be  made, 
hut  where  eve*  »  oonwrnon  f^rame  can  be  spfired  till  Marob^  it  is 


far  preferable  to  apw  in  pots.  JSadi$ke9,  every  fine  mild  d^y 
draw  ofi*  the  lights  entir^y,  this  will  give  them  stren^^h  to  form 
tap-roots. 

ELOWEB  OABDBN. 
Examine  Dahlia  roots  to  see  that  they  are  not  rotting,  for  the 
want  of  thia  attention  many  persons  are  disappointed  at  finding 
them  in  the  spring  only  fit  lor  the  rubbish- heap.  A  thorough 
cleaning  should  once  more  take  place  in  all  pleasure-grounds,  as 
by  this  time  all  the  decayed  leaves  are  down.  Fuchsas  in  beds 
or  borders  may  be  cut  down  and  mulched  over.  If  it  is  desirable 
to  preserve  any  large  specimens  with  their  tops  on,  a  row  of 
stakes  may  be  driven  round  in  a  circle  and  surrounded  by  a  mat, 
the  interior  being  stuffed  loosely  with  clean  new  straw.  The 
top  to  be  thatched  to  exclude  wet.  Before  enclosing  it  will  be 
well  to  pluck  off  all  the  leaves,  as  they  encourige  mouldiness. 
Rustic  baskets  and  vases  planted  in  the  summer  to  have  the 
soil  taken  out  of  them  in  order  to  keep  them  from  being  injured 
by  frost,  and  to  prepare  them  for  receiving  fresh  soil  next  spring. 
"Where  shrubberies  are  too  thick,  take  up  some  of  the  best 
specimens  and  transplant  them,  and  cut  down  inferior  sorts. 

FBUM  GABDEN. 
Get  all  kinds  of  fruii  busies  pruned,  the  prunings  cleaned  off, 
and  the  ground  manured  and  forked  over.  Open  out  the  centre 
of  orehard  trees  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air,  cutting  out 
all  dead  wood  and  the  branches  that  cross  each  other.  The 
renewing  of  fruit-tree  borders  where  the  soil  is  im{K>verished  is 
a  very  necessary  operation  at  thia  season.  Let  as  much  of  the 
old  soil  be  .removed  as  can  be  done  without  diatorbiog  the  roots, 
and  its  place  be  supplied  with  maidea  loa«>.  Avoid  u*iiig 
stimulants,  which  o^n  induce  over-lttxuriant  growth  without  a 
corresponding  degree  of  firuitfulness. 

8T0VE. 
Where  practicable,  plant-houses  ought  to  be  covered  with  some 
waterproof  material,  or  mats,  in  severe  weather,  especially  ths 
stove.  Where  mats  arc  used  they  should  be  sewn  together  for 
the  convenience  of  being  rolled  off  and  on  as  required.  All 
plants,  except  a  few  Orchids  and  some  bulbs,  should  now  and 
for  the  next  six  weeks  be  quite  at  rest,  and  in  that  state  55**  if 
high  enough  for  them  in  cold  weather.  No  more  water  to  be 
given  at  the  roots  than  will  merely  keep  them  from  flagging; 
but  some  atmospheric  moisture  is  always  necessary,  and  requires 
some  judgment  to  apportion  it  in  accordance  with  external  in- 
fluences. A  high  dry  atmosphere  is  more  prejudicial  to  store 
plants  than  the  cold  of  a  temperature  as  low  as  50°. 

GBBBNHOUSE  AND  CONSBBYATOBT. 
Give  air  at  every  favourable  opportunity,  but  not  in  currents ; 
apply  fire  heat  occasionally  in  the  day  with  free  air  to  dry  up 
damp.  Azaleas  and  Camellias  to  be  kept  cool,  the  forward 
plants  being  pushed  forward  with  a  Uttle  heat  to  expand  their 
flowers  properly.  Shift  on  Calceolarias  and  Oinerarias  as  before. 
Supply  water  to  such  of  the  Heaths  and  New  Holland  plants  as 
are  coming  into  flower  more  liberally  than  to  the  others.  Assist 
the  early  Pelargoniums ;  but  keep  the  summer  plants  oool  and 
airy.  Kemove  Chrysanthemums  out  of  flower  to  the  foot  of  a 
wail.  Keep  Chinese  Primroses  near  the  light  and  air,  and 
water  cautiously. 

FOBCINO-PIT. 

Keep  the  heat  at  65**  at  night  with  moisture,  and  never 
neglect  to  fill  up  every  comer  of  this  useful  structure,  for  on  it 
the  greater  portion  of  floral  display  for  some  months  depends. 
Get  in  all  kind»  of  Dutch  bulbs,  American  and  other  flowering 
shrubs,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Heliotropes,  Pinks,  Boses;  and, 
io  fact,  all  kinds  of  plants  which  are  usually  forced  (or  decorating 
the  conservatory  and  drawing-room.  Keep  down  the  green  fly 
by  occasional  fumigations  of  tobacco. 

PITS   AJ7D   FRAMES. 

Give  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  Carnations,  &c.,  air  daily, 
either  by  tilting  the  lights  or  drawing  them  off.  Keep  the 
plants,  particularly  those  with  soft  succulent  leaves,  free  froRi 
weeds  and  litter.  Keep  the  plants  as  dry  as  possible ;  and,  if 
the  atmosphere  is  damp,  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  dry  it  by  pladng 
a  pan  or  two  of  burning  charcoal  in  the  pits,  at  the  aan^e  time 
givii^g  plenty  of  air :  thia  should  be  done  on  a  dry  day. 

W,  KXAW 
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DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

aoUTlKK. 

The  weather  has  b«en  too  wet  for  thoroughly  cleaning  the 
pleasure  grounds,  and  hatd-switching  the  walks  before  nard 
rolling ;  but  we  hope  to  do  so  directly  as  the  glass  is  rising 
nicely  again.  Meanwhile  every  bit  of  deoayed  flo?rer-beds  has 
been  made  to  do  duty^  in  fermenting,  to  give  out  its  heat  to 
some  aseful  purpose.  HoUyho(^^fitelns,  when  cut  into  small 
pieces,  do  admirably  for  this  purpose,  and  especially  in  keeping 
somewhat  open  other  vegetaole  matter  that  would  run  too 
closely  together,  to  secure  a  mild,  eoatinuous  heat.  CMeared 
away  the  leaves  from  Sea-kale,  and  placed  a  little  ashes  over  the 
crowns  alike  to  protect  them  and  to  keep  the  frost  out,  so  that 
thev  can  be  talfen  up  for  forcing  at  any  time.  Did  the  same 
with  Rhubarb,  and  placed  some  rotten  dung  over  Asparagus. 
Will  use  the  first  fermenting  material  we  can  get  for  a  two-light 
box  for  sowing  Early  Dutch  and  Early  Horn  Carrots  in,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  Radishes  on  the  surface.  The  young  Carrots  in 
the  open  ground  are  usefiil  for  soups,  &o.  Covered  pieces  of 
Endive  in  earth-ptts  with  stubble  and  leaves,  to  blanch  it 
thoroughly.  It  blanches  nicely  if  taken  up  and  put  into  a 
cellar  or  other  dark  place,  but  the  stubble  and  a  few  leaves  save 
bH  trouble  in  moving.  Banked  up  the  Celery  also  with  stubble. 
In  stiff  soils  this  is  better  than  using  too  much  earth,  and  the 
blanching  is  equally  Well  done,  and  wet  thrust  past,  and  frost 
kept  out.  Only  the  points  of  the  leaves  are  ftilly  exposed,  and 
a  small  heap  of  stubble  or  other  litter  is  left  at  the  side  ready  to 
be  thrown  on  in  very  severe  frost.  A  few  spruce  branches  are 
also  useful  for  such  a  purpose. 

COLD  PIT8^  Ac. 
Occasion  has  been  taken  of  the  mild  weather  to  give  these  all 
the  air  possible  to  prevent  anything  like  damping  takiny^  place. 
Calceolaria  ctUHn^  planted  out  in  the  pit  at  the  end  of  October 
are  jaat  rootiin?  Utoety,  and  not  one  seems  to  have  gone  out  of 
thousands.  We  nnist  keep  these  as  backward  as  we  can  to  save 
room ;  and,  therefore,  all  the  air  possible,  and  every  means  to 
prevent  elongation  moet  be  resorted  to.  We  shall  be  able  to 
give  not  more  than  about  1^  inch  to  each  plant  until  the  month 
of  March,  when  we  shall  plant  them  out  in  protected  beds ;  and  if 
too  dose  and  crowded  now,  and  we  were  obliged  to  cover  them 
up  as  we  did  for  six  weeks  last  year,  we  should  expect  them  to 
lose  many  of  their  lower  leaves,  and  what  is  much  worse,  force 
us  to  have  the  bother  and  worry  of  picking  them  off.  We  hardly 
ever  think  of  saving  an  old  i^ant  of  these  shrubby  Calceolarias, 
for  a  little  cutting  inserted  in  October  will  be  pretty  well  a 
better  plant  than  the  old  one  in  May,  and  then  we  could  keep 
fi?om  a  score  to  a  hundnsd  in  the  space  that  would  be  required 
for  one  old  plant.  Aa  stated  tome  time  ago,  the  having  the 
jdante  too  forward,  and  oratmped  in  thehr  roots  before  planting 
oat,  is  one  reason  why  so  many  people  are  forced  to  give  up 
yellow  Catoeolartaa  for  their  beds.  We  hardly  lost  a  plant  last 
seaaon,  and  the  beds  continued  blooming  frieij  until  the  cc4d 
firosty  nights.  They  would  not  have  done  so  in  our  dry  climate 
last  season  without  frequent  watering  and  mulching.  The  season 
before  1860,  was  just  the  season  hwe  £or  them,  but  it  wai  too 
wet  for 

SOABlLErr   QEOAmUlgS.  * 

We  have,  also,  in  addition,  to  similar  care  with  Scarlet  Sera' 
nmrn^t  been  forced  to  go  over  those  especially  that  were  struck 
in  small  pots— 'say  Worn,  eight  to  ten  pUafta  roimd  m  small 
60-pot,  and  pick  off  a  few  damping  leaves  and  give  them  more 
room,  as  from  growing  a  little  they  got  into  a  perfect  thicket. 
AH  these  modes  we  have  to  resort  to  in  the  winter  months  to 
save  room.  Af^  March  or  so  we  can  resort  to  temporary 
ptotectAon  and  thus  gahi  room*  No  doubt^  time  would  be  saved 
if  we  gave  each  of  these  smi^  plants  or  cuttings  a  small  pot  to 
iteelf ;  but  then  we  should  soaroely  find  room  for  a  tithe  of 
what  we  wanted.  On  the  same  principle  we  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  those  who  can  pot  off  their  Verbenas  and  Pettmias 
iflparately  in  the  autumn.  Want  of  room  compels  us  to  strike 
from  a  dozen  or  more  in  a  tmall  60-pot,  and  when  aibout  this 
time  they  want  mnch  of  care  in  wateKng,  &c.  We  generally 
pot  them  in  a  piece  jast  as  they  are  into  a  48,  oi*  even  a  32-pot, 
and  there  thef^  get  strong  and  robust,  and  afford  plenty  of 
cuttings  in  spring ;  and  these  generally  bloom  better  and  thrive 
belter  than  older  pluta,  on^  we  must  keep  some  older  for  a 
ilodE.  Verbenas  also  do  well  treated  as  we  have  mentioned  ferr 
OdoeolarioB,  placed  out  in  a  bed  in  the  middle  of  September,  iia 
lows  2  inohea  apart,  and  1  inch  from  plant,  to  plant  m  the  rowi. 


We  have  just  given  larger  po<«  to  those  in  60's  that  were  difficult 
to  keep  moist  enough,  and  they  will  be  easier  kept  though  they 
take  up  more  room  than  they  did  beforew 

Potted  off  singly  into  small  pofs  Alba  Florihunda  Geraniuni, 
and  other  hardy  fancies,  as  Kouge  ct  Noir,  Lady  Mary  Fox, 
Sidonia^  &o.,  as  room  could  be  got  for  them.  We  find  all  thia 
section  do  best  in  beds  when  they  have  less  or  more  of  a  ball ; 
and  when  tlius  established  in  these  little  pota  they  can  be 
turned  out  into  boxes,  or  temporary  beds  under  protection 
by  the  end  of  March,  and  may  be  moved  to  the  flower-beda 
towards  the  end  of  May  with  a  nice  baM,  and  the  fresh  root* 
hanging  all  roukid  it  like  a  wig,  ready  to  enter  among  the  fre^ 
soil ;  and  thus  treated  they  require  far  less  attention  thaA 
when  kept  all  along  in  pots— in  fac^  Jn  the  matter  of  watering 
alone,  a  little  drop  of  warmed  water  is  placed  on  the  soil  round 
the  roots  when  turned  into  the  temporary  beda,  and  they  seldom 
need  more  before  being  finally  planted.  If  we  have  room  we  ^x> 
some  Scarlets  the  Wtme  way ;  but  in  general  they  do  pretty- 
nearly  as  woll  without  balls  as  with  tliem,  though  they  do  not 
look  so  well  for  the  first  week.  Except  where  some  Q-rapes  are 
still  hanging,  we  have  no  glass  but  what  h  full  to  overflowing  at 
present. 

Moved  Pelargoniums  where  getting  too  thick,  and  stirring  up 
fhe  soil,  and  picking  off  any  big  leaf  that  showed  Uie  least  signt 
of  decay,  leaving  the  forwardest  unstopped,  and  stopping  any 
shoot  extra  strong  in  the  succession,  leaving  the  training  and 
tying  to  some  wet  day ;  as,  also,  the  cleaning  and  packing  dt 
seeds,  &o.  Prepared  soil  for  potting  Ferns,  stove  plant-s,  &c., 
as  there  is  more  leisure  for  such  things  now  than  in  the  spring  of 
the  year.  Prepared  a  slight  hotbed  by  means  of  tree  leaves  in  n 
pit  heated  by  hot  water  for  placing  the  tenderest  in  immediately 
after  shifting,  so  as  to  give  the  roots  a  fresh  start. 

Took  all  favourable  opportunities  for  pruning,  nailing,  &»^ 
choosing  the  best  weather,  aa  a  man  will  do  double  in  a  warm 
snnny  day,  especially  at  nailing,  that  he  can  do  in  a  cold  damp 
day.  Nailing  in  snow,  and  sleet,  and  heavy  rains,  we  trust 
is  numbered  with  the  doings  of  the  past  years  never  to  return 
again.  They  who  keep  men  out  even  in  wet  days  neutralise 
even  their  own  selfishness  j  for  besides  the  injury  to  health  thna 
imported,  men  so  used  cannot  be  expected  to  put  their  shoulderft 
earnestly  to  the  wheel  when  thorough  exertion  is  required.— 
E.  F. 

EKaATUM— Pago  222,  Ist  cohima,  ab<mt  totddle,  *lasnfe  Outside  boxes,** 
&o.— "boxes  »  should  be  "leaves." 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*ii*  We  reqneet  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Oardener,  and  Country  Oentlemm.**  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  shoidd  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  TKb 
editors  of  tMe  *^J&wrnal  of  HorHcultwre^  tfw.,"  162,  Fleet 
Street^  l^ndon^  JB.C, 

We  also  request  that  eorrespondents  wiM  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questtontf  relating  to  G«rdening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
oommunica^ons.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  te  any  eonmunioation  itnleas  under 
Very  special  circtimstamsei. 

PBAB  Trbb  Inssct  (Z.  ^.)*— The  ravsger  of  Ihe  Pear  tree  leaves  in 
Somersetshire,  leech-like  tn  coloar  and  shape,  was  the  slimy  grub,  or  larva 
of  the  Pear  Saw-fly,  Selandria  aethiopB.  It  is  destroyed  by  dostlng  oyer 
the  leaves  wit.i  powdered  quicklime. 

Tam  as  a  Makdkb  (C:  Q.),^li  well  decayed  it  is  a  good  general  manore  ; 
but  we  shoald  not  depend  upon  that  alone.  As  you  cannot  obtain  stable 
manure,  we  should  xm^i  the  house  sewage  mixed  with  it,  and  water  the  crops 
with  a  weak  liquid  manure  of  guana 

GEOMETRICAL  Gabdests  (A  Suhserther).— then  i%uo  "bofik  especially  oa 
this  subject  for  small  gardens.  Have  you  oar  '*  Flower-Gardening  ibr  the 
Many?  ^    It  contains  several  such  designs. 

Vurss  nr  Pots  (&r«y/riarr).— fn  these  tmles  ot  war-threatenings  tke 
American  papers  come  rather  irregnlarly,  bat  ^e  wHI  look  oat  for  what  yoa 
need-  If  there  is  any  particolar  point  you  need  laTormation  npon  write  to 
us,  we  can  obtain  as  good  adrice  frooi  gaiMsnerB  on  this  sMe  the  Atlsnttc 

Soalb  Imsrct  {A  Stihicribert  Lichfield),'— ff^  do  not  ((htttk  the  ballc 
injured  by  the  linseed  oil  at  pre^t,  bnt  It  is  Hsbto  to  deereaae  the  tree's 
vigoar  by  stopping  ap  the  sfr-pores.  Ton  had  much  better  as*)  a  creamj 
mixtare  of  soft  soap,  flowers  of  satiAar,  and  water.  The  trees  ^at  hare  been 
treated  with  the  linseed  oil  we  sboold  scmb  wttti  a  strong  solutton  ot  common 
soda,  sash  as  wMh«nroMSn  use. 
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What  a  Boiler  can  TTkat  {A  Subscriber).— Yfe  cannofc  answer  you 
sntiKfactnrlly  without  knowinfc  the  size  of  your  boUer.  It  may  have  enough 
to  do  as  it  is,  or  may  be  capable  of  heating  double  what  you  propose.  At 
any  rate  before  we  could  fay,  we  should  require  to  know  the  size  of  the 
boiler,  tho  quantity  of  piping  it  now  heats,  and  the  distance  and  po!>ition 
of  the  new  pit  from  the  boiler.  In  the  meantime  to  commence  in  Febru- 
ary. We  do  not  suppose  that  a  pipe  all  round,  or  a  flow  an  I  rotnm  beneath 
the  bed,  with  earthenware  pipes  to  let  up  the  heat  will  be  sufficient  for  a 
twelTe-feet-wlde  pit.  We  think  you  will  require  the  two  pipes  for  bottom 
heat,  and  two  for  top  heat.  British  plate  glass  will  do  for  snoh  a  pit,  but 
if  yoa  want  to  avoid  all  tronble  in  shading  and  yet  get  sufficient  light,  you 
will  And  Hartley's  best  rough  ptate  best. 

Frcit  m  AM  East  Orchard-hou^b— Prukino  ahi>  Pottiko  Rosu 
(A  Subscriber).— We  hare  seen  such  trees  ripen  their  fhiit  on  east  walla,  and 
they  will  do  so  better  under  glass  in  an  orchard-house  having  that  aspect. 
Of  Pears  for  such  a  house,  buy  Mar'e  LouI<e.  Duchesse  d*Angoul6me,  Olon 
Morceau,  Winter  Nelis,  Van  Mons,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  Plams  and 
Peaches  may  still  be  potted,  bat  not  with  such  a  good  chance  of  setting  their 
ftuit  as  if  done  in  September.  If  the  pots  are  at  all  large,  we  would  not 
repot,  but  rather  top-dress  and  let  the  roota  run  a  little  through  the  pots. 
When  Orange  trees  are  repotted  it  Is  a  good  practice  to  give  a  little  extra 
heat  afterwards.  The  time  will  do  welt  enough  if  the  roots  are  not  left 
stagnant  afterwards.  The  Roses  may  be  pruned  in  now,  not  cut  down.  The 
*  potting  may  now  be  done,  but  we  would  have  preferred  doing  it  in  Septem- 
ber. Tou  V  ould  see  in  answer  to  another  correftpondent^  that  pruning  and 
potting  in  the  case  of  pot  planta,  should  not  take  place  simultaneously. 

Ohtsblin's  Flowbr-pot  {Ptlmam  gui  meruit /era t). — It  is  only  a  revival, 
not  a  new  invention.  Our  plate  at  page  195,  represents  what  was  published 
In  La  Betgique  noriicole^  in  the  year  18W). 

CocoA-icuT  FiBRR  (L.  M.  R.\ — On  the  first  page  of  our  last  Number  there 
Is  an  advertisement  of  where  it  is  to  be  obtained. 

VouKo  Wood  of  Visbs  {A  Constant  Reader).— Yoa  tell  us  that  the  wood 
of  the  Black  Hamburgh  is  not  so  well  ripened  as  that  of  the  Muscat,  but 
after  examining  the  specimsns  we  think  that  tliey  are  both  perfe<itly  ripened, 
and  are  of  opinion  that  tou  n^ed  have  no  fear  about  next  year's  crop.  The 
want  of  colour  in  the  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  probnbly  arose  from  deficient 
air.    Ventilate  more  flreely  In  the  summer  and  autumn. 

CoooA-NUT  Fibrb  TOR  Rhododbndroms  {A  J\rortee).— Rhododendrous 
grow  in  some  kinds  of  loam  as  well  as  in  peat.  On  such  loams  the  cocoa 
reftise  wo^ld  be  a  good,  nseflil  dreMlng.  but  on  loams  in  which  the  Rhodo- 
dendrons would  not  grow  naturally,  the  cocoa-nut  rcfhse  Is  of  very  little  use 
Indeed. 

ScALB  OR  Coccus  Blioht  {A  Subscriber),,— -Wt  do  not  remember  any  offer 
of  a  prise  for  a  description  of  the  species.  In  the  Cottage  Oardener's 
JHetiouaryyhere  are  notices  of  all  the  common  species  under  the  head 
Coccrs.  We  should  paint  over  the  infested  trees  now,  and  again  In  the 
faring,  with  a  thick  mixture  of  soft  soap,  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  water. 

Bakk- BOUND  Trbbs  (Idem).-~U  is  a  barbarous  and  nn^dentlfle  pro- 
ceeding slitting  the  bark.  What  Is  called  bark-bound  Is  only  a  deficiency  of 
vigour.  Scrub  the  bark  with  a  hard  brnnh  dipped  in  a  brine  of  common 
salt,  thin  out  the  smaller  branches,  but  do  not  cut  away  any  large  branches ; 
and  apply  some  manure  to  the  roots. 

Gakkbr  (Idem).— It  is  a  disease,  an  ulcer.  The  canker  worm  of  the  Bible 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  such  a  disease. 

CocoA-xuT  FrsRB  roR  PiuvoiKo  (Rev.  C  D.).— Tho  Cocoa-nut  refhse  Is 
not  at  all  suitable  for  keeping  bottom  heat  for  Cucumbers.    In  the  first 

Klace,  it  does  not  heat  of  itnelf,  and  in  the  next  place  when  it  is  exposed  to  a 
ot-alr  chamber  or  draughty  tho  surface  of  it  dries  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
becoTie  a  powerful  nonconductor  of  heat.  But  where  strong  heat  is  not 
required,  and  where  it  i^  not  liable  to  ge^  dry,  we  believe  it  to  be  the  best 
material  for  plunsing  pot  plants  In  for  a  steady,  mild  bottom  heat ;  that  is 
Mr.  Beaton's  account  of  it,  and  we  have  It  from  Mr.  Stand  Inh,  of  Bagshot, 
that  as  no  worms  or  creeping  things  harbour  in  It,  that  it  Is  the  best  thing  to 
plunge  pot  plants  in  during  the  summer,  it  keeps  the  pots  coBst«ntly  damp, 
not  the  mould  in  the  pots,  and  no  enemy  comes  near  them.  He  uses  It  in 
quantity  for  plunging  In. 

CuLTURR  o»  TxiAS  (JST.  A).— The  best  way  to  grow  Ixlas  of  all  sorts.  Is  to 
have  them  potted  at  the  very  end  of  September,  in  rough  peat  and  sand,  in 
a  medium  stafe  of  moisture— a  state  neither  wet  nor  dry,  and  that  state  to  be 
kept  so  till  the  leaves  are  2  inches  long  above  the  pots,  and  the  pots  not  to 
hare  a  drop  of  water  by  hand  all  that  time,  if  It  lasted  three  montlia  The 
best  way  to  keep  the  po's  and  their  contents  in  that  medium  state.  Is  to 
plunge  them  to  the  rim  In  sand  or  sifted  ashes,  or  some  loc  se  refuse,  but 
each  and  all  of  them,  the  plunging  materials,  to  be  also  In  a  medium  degree 
between  wet  and  dry.  Then  with  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  during 
October,  November,  and  December,  the  pots,  or  rather  the  bulbs,  would  and 
should  not  need  any  water  whatever.  The  best  place  for  Ixlas  of  ail  sorta, 
is  a  Bhallow  cold  pit,  a  turf-uit  best  of  all :  ani  all  the  Ixias  want  is  Just  to  be 
kept  from  frost  and  no  more,  and  to  have  the  llgh's  off  e»  ery  fine  and  dry 
day  during  the  whole  winter.  When  the  Ixias  show  for  flower,  they  do  It 
like  Wheat  In  the  field,  then  It  Is  time  to  raise  the  pots,  to  wash  them,  and 
to  stage  them  In  a  dry  greenhouse,  where  they  will  bloom  from  the  middle 
of  April  to  the  end  of  May.  then  go  to  rest  till  next  potting  time,  and  thi  y 
should  be  kept  in  the  same  balls  till  then. 
Fuchsia  SxEDLnro  {C.  T.  JST.,  Dorse/)— The  whife  Fuchsia  mlcrophylla 
'  must  be  a  very  pretty  thing  ;  but  as  the  old  mlcrophylla  was  clouded  by  the 
giants  of  the  new  race,  so  will  the  white  of  It  be  by  the  larger  whites. 

PERDUNOS    op    PIVUS    INS'0!fI8,  BXCBUA,     AMD     MORINDA     (Idem).— Th9 

Plnus  seedlings  of  last  spring,  now  in  pote,  had  better  remain  there  Jast  as 
they  ore  to  the  middle  of  next  April,  then  to  bo  planted  out  In  nuisery-like 
rows  in  light  so  1. 

Nami's  of  Fruits  (R.  AT.,  Ir eland). —Apples.—'^fo.  I,  Parry's  Pearmain  ; 
I,  not  knoMm ;  3,  Golden  Russett ;  4,  unknown,  worthless  ;  «,  White  Costin ; 
6,  unl<nown,  worthless.  Orapes.—l,  being  so  small  a  portion  we  can  hardly 
recognise  it,  but  it  appears  to  be  Raisin  de  Calab'  e  ;  2,  Chasselas  Musqu^. 

Names  or  Plakts  (O.  A.  C7ar*).— 1,  a  form  of  Lastreea  flllx-mas  ;  2  and 
4,  ditto  of  Polystlchnra  angulare :  8,  ditto  of  Lastroa  dilaUra.  They  all  look 
Hkc  pecull  .r  and  rather  marked  varieties,  but  are  in  too  Imperfect  a  state  for 
further  determination.  No.  1,  Is  especially  promising  In  its  appearanc3. 
(0.  Zs).— Cyperos  altemlfolius.  The  rest  are  Indetermtaable.  Plant* 
cannot  be  named,  except  In  rare  cases,  from  single  leaves.     Not.  S  and  4  are 


alike.  (/.  /.,  Durham).— The  leaf  is,  doubtless,  that  of  some  Scitamineou* 
plant,  but  In  the  absence  of  flowers  and  without  any  information  aa  to  the 
plant's  habit,  we  are  unable  to  recognise  It.  (J.  i).,  Forfarshire). — 1,  Gera- 
ninm  molle  ;  2,  Geranium  columblnum  ;  3,  Galium  aparine ;  4,  I^mlum 
incisum.  apparently,  but  such  specimens  cannot  be  named  with  certainty. 
Those  who  seek  information  ought  to  take  the  tronble  to  send  well-m:lected 
flattened  specimens,  not  confu^'Cd  ndls  of  herbage  without  flowers  as  these 
and  many  others  which  reach  us  are. 


FOULTET,  BEE,  and  HOTTSEHOLD   CHEOHICLE. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  POULTEY   SHOW. 

Decembeb  11th — 14th. 

It  is  a  curious  study  to  obserye  how  the  nooeseity  of  gaining 
a  livelihood  sharpens  men*s  witd,  and  how  they  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  circumstances  that  are  likely  to  forward  their 
designs.  The  most  superficial  obserrer  i^nnot  fail  to  be  smitten 
with  this.  Take,  for  instance,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  South- 
western terminus  at  Waterloo.  In  the  early  days  when  it  was 
first  opened  good  beds,  luncheons,  dinners  were  the  induce- 
ments offered  to  weary  travellers.  When  Southampton  became 
the  station  for  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  boats,  and  IndiaDS 
hurried  up  to  London,  those  who  keep  houses  of  entertainment 
sought  for  something  attractive  to  them.  Now,  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  them  on  leaving  the  station  is  that  "Tiffins  **  are  to 
be  had.  This  practice  is  not  confined  to  shopkeepers,  but  per- 
vades  everv  class.  If  a  review  is  advertised  in  Hyde  Park, 
chairs,  tables,  and  forrns  are  brought  from  courts,  alleys. 
Seven  Dials,  and  St.  Giles.  Drinks  of  every  kind  are  for 
sale  on  the  ground  and  on  the  road.  When  the  Serpen- 
tine is  frozen  over,  ginger  brandy  and  pepperfnint-b«lls  and 
hot  elder  wine  are  the  most  saleable  commodities.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  banking-houses  in  Lombard  Street  men 
offer  for  sale  mahogany  cases  for  pens,  ink,  paper,  and  en- 
velopes. For  a  few  shiUings  a  man  meets  with  a  case  akin  in 
appearance  to  the  highly-polished  and  substantial  one  he  has 
just  admired  in  Glynn's,  Curtis',  or  Overend  k  Gumey's. 
With  a  correct  judgment  of  character  and  a  keen  eye  to  busi- 
ness men  select  for  their  customers  the  more  staid  of  the  clerks 
who  emerge  from  counting-houses  of  all  kinds,  and  imagin- 
ing them  to  be  family  men,  they  tempt  them  with  gUtterinff 
trays  of  shining  bells,  copper-scuttles,  fire-irons,  fire-places,  and 
other  articles  of  furniture  for  dolls*  houses. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Company  on  a  larger  scale  cater  for  Christ- 
mas people,  and  provide  a  treat  in  the  shape  of  a  poultry  show. 
It  was  an  experiment  formerly,  and  is  now  a  success,  and  a  w^- 
deserved  one.  It  differs  from  many,  inasmuch  as  there  is  here 
no  Committee  of  Management — all  devolves  on  Mr.  Houghton, 
who  is  eminently  successful  in  the  undertaking.  There  are 
many  advantages  that  belong  to  the  Crystal  Palsloe.  It  has  no 
difficulty  in  finding  a  proper  place  for  the  exhibition.  It  has 
an  unlimited  staff  of  men  from  whom  to  choose  for  workers. 
Carpenters  are  at  hand  to  make  any  al Orations  that  violence,  pug- 
nacity, or  other  feelings  may  make  necessary.  To  order  exUih 
sioe  alterations,  and  to  see  them  carried  out,  makes  the  man 
who  gives  the  order  look  round  to  tee  if  he  has  not  become  the 
possessor  of  Aladdin's  lamp. 

With  th^  helps,  it  is  no  marvel  if  all  the  Shows  are  auccesses, 
and  this  is  no  exception. 

The  Spanish  prizes  in  class  1  speak  in  the  names  of  the  suc- 
cessful, Messrs.  Rake,  Bull,  Fowler,  and  Wright ;  it  was  a  good 
contest,  and  the  birdis  were  of  very  high  quality.  The  adults 
were  in  better  condition  than  the  chickens.  Many  of  the  combs 
of  the  young  cocks  were  disposed  to  turn  over  at  the  back. 
Now,  as  these  were  free  from  thumb-mark  or  hollow,  they  should 
not  droop  or  fail ;  and  those  who  see  this  in  their  birds  will 
know  whether  it  proceeds  from  forcing  or  undue  feeding.  It  is 
certain  that  several  of  the  combs  were  too  large  and  coarse.  The 
comb  on  the  head  of  a  young  Spanish  cock  should  be  as  firm 
and  upright  as  a  military  cockade.  When  we  state  that  twelve 
pens  were  named  by  the  Judges,  it  will  be  seen  we  are  not  con- 
demning the  class — ^we  are  only  pointing  out  that  which  we 
believe  to  be  an  evil.  The  four  prize  ^ns  were  very  good. 
The  class  for  "two  hens  or  pullets"  does  not  bring  as  many 
entries  as  we  expected — fourteen  pens.  Mr.  Martin's  were  good 
ones,  and  so  were  Mr.  Roods' ;  but,  es  a  whole,  these  were  not 
in  high  condition.  There  was  much  competition  in  the  "  single* 
cock  class,"  which  was  strong,  thirty-two  entries  represented  most 
of  our  best  yards ;  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Lane's  bird,  none 
call  for  especial  notice.    In  taking  leave  of  our  Spanish  classes 
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we  can  ^penk  highly  ai  ctcf  of  the  i^uklityor  tlie  birdi ;  but  thcj 
were  not  in  condition. 

This  Show  is  in  the  }u?«rt  of  the  Dorking  countrj ;  anil  it  U^ 
therefore,  no  marrel  if  tiieso  c!a$eea  fgrm  an  oihibition  hy  lliern- 
f elres.  Almost  ererj  yard  of  note  is  represented  ;  seventy-two 
pens  were  deemed  worthy  of  especial  note  by  the  Judges.  Lady 
liouiss  Thynne  took  fire  prizes,  Mrs.  Beardmore  three,  Captain 
Hornby  two.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  one.  We  hare  no  hesitation  in 
saying  we  have  never  seen  a  better  show  of  this  breed,  and  it 
was  idmost  difficult  to  see  the  difference  between  the  prize  and 
commended  pens  ;  the  competition  was  so  close  that  the  sem- 
blance of  a  defect,  or  almost  the  absence  of  a  quality,  caused 
defeat.  We  have  so  lately  commented  on  the  appearance  of 
many  of  tliese  birds  at  Birmingham  that  we  need  only  say  that 
many  wlio  do  not  figure  as  prizetakers  are  only  excluded  because 
there  were  no  more  to  give,  and  not  because  their  birds  did  not 
deserve  the  distinction ;  this  will  readily  be  believed  of  such 
birds  as  those  shown  by  Messrs.  Wakefield,  Vernon,  and  others. 
In  these  clas«^  the  condition  of  the  birds  was  admirable,  and 
the  size  of  many'  of  the  cocks  was  ahnost  marvellous.  The 
ITkite  Dorkings  were  rery  good. 

Here,  as  at  Birmingham,  the  adult  Cochin- Chincu  were  rerj 
superior,  maintaining  Uie  marked  improvement  they  have  shown 
this  winter.  With  enormous  size  they  have  kept  to  beauty  of 
form,  and  perfect  colour  and  condition.  Messrs.  Tomlinson, 
Mu9grove,  and  Stretch  in  these  classes  are  what  Xemble,  Forbes, 
and  Willett  used  to  be  in  the  Chancery  Court— always  before  the 
public.  The  Oroute  and  Partridge  are  daily  becoming  better 
and  more  numerous.  Miss  Musgrove  and  Mr.  Tudman  showed 
beautiful  birds,  and  Mr.  Bolton  bids  fair  to  rival  them.  He  was 
a  prixetaker  in  both  classes.  The  White*  do  not  keep  pace 
with  the  other  colours.  Mr.  Chase  has  the  best,  and  here  took 
both  the  first  prizes. 

We  are  very  glad  to  note  the  constant  progress  of  the 
Brahma  Pootrae.  Messrs.  Botham,  Teebay,  and  Craigie  have 
been  their  supporters  through  good  and  bad  repute.  They, 
therefore,  deserve  the  honours  they  gain,  when,  the  breed 
being  fully  known,  success  is  more  difficult.  Lady  Louisa 
Thjnne  showed  good  birds  in  this  class. 

The  Game  were  excellent.  Those  classes  that  are  usually 
weak,  the  White  and  Piles^  were  good,  especially  Mr.  Camm*s 
and  ^  Mr.  Monsey*s.  It  is  hard  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
naming  many  of  the  Game  that  were  successful  and  if  all  that 
deserved  it  appeared  our  report  would  be  merely  a  repetition 
of  the  prize  list.  We  must,  then,  be  content  with  naming  those 
that  struck  us  most.  Mr.  W.  Cox's  first  and  second  prize  pens 
of  Black  jRed*  among  the  Chickens ;  Mr.  Matthew's  and  Mr. 
Archer's  among  the  old  birds ;  Mr.  E.  Archer's  Brown-breasted 
Med  Chickens  ;  and  Mr.  Parker's  adults  ;  Messrs.  Lsngdale  and 
Dawson's  Duckwings;  with  Mr.  Yemon's  and  Messrs.  Ballard 
and  Dawson's  Blacks,  all  merit  especial  mention.  In  these 
oUssea  as  usual,  we  have  to  remark  the  perfect  condition  of  the 
birds  and  their  exquisite  feather. 

In  all  Pencilled  Hamburghs  the  adults  look  shabby  in  plumage 
compared  to  the  chickens.  The  Chlden  chickens  merited  again 
that  which  we  said  of  them  last  week.  They  were  beautiful. 
Messrs.  Nuttall,  Munn,  and  Capt.  Edgell  may  be  proud  of  their 
birds.  Mr.  Martin  would  have  had  it  all  his  own  vray  in  Silver- 
pencilled,  but  for  Messrs.  Wood  and  Bennett.  Q olden-spangled 
were  very  good,  Mr.  Lane  had  first  and  second,  hard  run  by 
Kr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Hyde  showed  the  best  chickens.  In  this  breed 
the  old  birds  show  best.  The  Silver-spangled  deserve  mention 
£nr^  their  merits  as  classes.  There  were  twentj-two  pens  of 
Oiickens,  many  of  them  very  beautiful.  Lady  Julia  Comwallis 
showed  capital  birds,  but  was  beaten  by  Mr.  Hope  in  chickens, 
and  Mr.  Dixon  in  adults. 

The  Polands  were  as  good  as  we  erer  saw ;  there  was  only  one 
class  for  each,  and  the  entries  were  small.    Mr.  Pettatt  showed 
perfect  Golden  Chickens,  As  much  may  be  said  of  their  respective 
classes  of  Messrs.  Adkins,  Edwards,  and  Dix<^n,  who  took  the 
other  prizes. 
The  Malays  were  very  good,  but  not  as  numerous  as  usual. 
Bantam  classes  are  everywhere  improving.     Sebrights,  Game, 
Black,  and  White,  each  is  better  this  year  than  the  last.     In 
Qolden-pencUUd  and  White,  Mr.  H.  D.  Bayley  always  takes 
the  prizes ;  in  both  he  is  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Cruwjs.    Mr 
Lsno  stood  alone  in  Silvers.    The  Blacks  were  excellent.     All 
jisld  in  numbers  to  the  Game,  and  their  quality  vras  perfect. 
Heasrs.  Postans,  Swifr,  and  Allen  may  be  proud,  for  they  beat 
good  exhibitors.     There  were  some  unusually  good  feathered- 


legged  Banlnma  ehown  in  the  "YaHons  clais."     Mr.  Forrest 
showed  a  r^markahk  Duc-kwing  in  tlie  Bantam  Cock  clais. 

Mr»  Manfleld  tlid  as  he  often  doe?^  he  took  both  prizes  for 
Whits  Gfgie.  Ilia  pens  weighijd  63 i  lbs,  and  b2\  lbs.  Ihen 
were  only  two  pens  shown  for  Greg  and  MottUs.  Mr.  Fowler 
vras  and  woald  nave  been  first ;  his  birds  weighed  69|  lbs.  He 
took  his  old  position  in  Aglesburgs,  his  birds  being  22|  lbs. 
and  2(H  lbs. 

It  vras  a  hard  run  in  Bonen  Ducks ;  the  difference  between 
Messrs.  Fowler  and  Breavington  being  only  half  a  pound — 
20  lbs.  and  19^  lbs. ;  Mr.  Panchard  was  only  1  lb.  lighter.  The 
Black  Ducks  were  perfect.  Mr.  H.  D.  Bayly's  Call  Ducks  were 
as  good  as  can  be  ;  the  same  gentleman  showed  beautiful  Sebas' 
topol  Geese,    Mr.  Baker  sent  some  Barnacles  in  go-rd  feather. 

We  must  be  content  to  gire  the  weights  of  the  Turkegs,  seeing 
the  length  of  our  report.  The  old  prize  birds  weighed  63  lbs. 
and  59  lbs ;  the  joung  birds,  561  lbs ,  56  lbs.,  and  54  lbs. 

The  Game  Cock  Sweepstakes  filled  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
f'^ur,  and  it  was  a  difficulty  to  decide  which  were  the  best ; 
there  was  hurdly  a  bird  that  did  not  deserve  a  prize.  Such  as 
these  deserve  separate  mention.  We  therefore  say,  the  awards 
went  thus  :— Messrs.  Dyas,  Robson,  Hindson,  Keable,  Sandford, 
Archer,  Hindson. 

Mr.  Houghton  was  indefatigable,  courteous,  and  painstaking 
as  usual. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  awards  :— 

SrAKMH.-Flret.  Mi.<sM.  L.  Rake,  Brandon  HIU,  Bristol.  Second,  W.  R.  BoD, 
Newport  Paimell,  Backs.  Tlilrd,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebcndal  Farm,  Aylesbury. 
Fourth,  R.  WrlRht,  Hojloway.  Highly  Coratncnded,  J.  Martin,  Hildenham 
Mill,  Clainea.  Worcester;  Miss  M.  L.  Rake;  R.  Teebay,  Fulwood,  near 
Preston.  Lancashire.  rAicA:«i«.— First,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwick  Court, 
Wrfnuton,  near  Bristol.  Second.  Miss  M.  L.  Rake.  Third,  H.  Lane,  Bristol, 
Fourth,  R.  Teebay.  HlRhly  Commended,  C.  Bed^ell,  Iford,  Sussex  ;  W.  R. 
Bull,  Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks ;  H.  Lane ;  J.  Martin ;  J.  R.  Rodbard.  Com- 
mended, J.  Smith.  Middlesex;  J.  W.  Smith,  Oundle,  Northamptonshire. 
J5r«M.— First,  J.  Martin.  .Second,  J  Rood,  2,  Princess  Street,  CamberweU 
Gate.  Hiuhly  Commended,  R.  Wriglit,  awfa:— First,  H.  Lane.  Second, 
J.  Carr,  Hat>d.  Swansea,  GUmorganshlre.  Third,  R.  Teebay.  Highly 
Commended.  W.  R.  Boll;  H.  Dawson,  CamberweU;  Miss  M.  L.  Rake; 
J.  W.  Smith;  R.  Teebay;  A.  Townsend,  Old  Brompton.  Commended, 
J.  Martin ;  Miss  M.  U  Rake. 

DoKKiHO  (Coloured). -First,  Lady  L.  Thynne,  Muntham  Court,  Worthing. 
Second,  Capt.  W.  Hornby,  R.N..  Knowsley,  Pnacot  Third,  R.  Chai  field. 
Rock  House,  Washington,  Steynlng,  Sussex.  Highly  Commtnded,  Lady  J. 
ComwaUls,  Linton  Park,  SUplehurst;  J.  Frost,  Parham,  Suffolk;  A.  D. 
Hepburn,  Clapham  Common  ;  C.  H.  Wakeield,  MalTem  Weila  Bens.-- 
Firsts  E.  H.  Garrard,  Cloptou  House,  near  Broadway.  Second,  Lady  L. 
Thynne.  Highly  Commended,  Lady  L.  Thynne;  H.  W.  B.  Berwick,  Hehnsley, 
Tork.  Commended,  R.  Chattleld.  C%ic*eiM.- First.  Capt  W.  Homby,  R.N. 
Second,  Lady  L.  Tuynna  Third,  J.  Lewry,  Bnlney,  Cuckfleld,  Sussex.  Fourth, 
W.  Tester,  Green  Trees  Farm,  Balco.nbe,  Sussex.  Highly  Commended,  Lady 
J.  CornwalUa,  Linton  Park,  Staplehurst;  Sir  J.  Paxton,  M.P.,  Rock  Hills, 
Sydenham:  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon,  Rantoti  Abbey,  Stafford  ;  Rev.  M.  Ampb- 
lett.  Church  Lench  Rectory,  near  ETCsham;  C.  Baker,  King's  Road,  Chelsea; 
R.  Boys,  Eastbourne ;  J.  Cobley,  Melton  Mowbray,  Leicester ;  J.  Harris, 
Melton  Mowbray,  Leicestershire;  A.  D.  Hepburn,  Clapham  Common; 
J.  Lewry ;  J.  McCaUuro.  Commended,  H.  W.  B.  Berwick,  Helmsley,  York; 
J.  Frost,  Parham,  SufTolk;  E.  H.  Ga  rard.  Clopton  House,  near  Broadway ; 
A.  PotU,  Hoole  Hall,  Chester;  W.  Tester.  Pullets.— Ftnt,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  M.  P. 
Second,  J.  Lewry.  Highly  Commended,  Lady  J.  Comwallis;  J.  Lewry; 
C.  H.  Wakefield,  Malrem  Wells.  Commended,  Lady  L.  Thynne:  W.  Ddby, 
jun.,  Syston  Old  Hall,  Grantham ;  P.  A.  Eagles,  Gondhursl,  Staplehurst 

DoaKives  (White).— First,  N.  Antlll,  Portsea,  Hants.  Second,  Mrs.  Beard- 
more,  Uplands,  Fareham,  Hants.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Beardmore; 
Mrs.  K  Fookes,  Whltechnreh.  B'andford,  Dorset.  Chickens.— Tint,  and  Se- 
cond, Mrs.  Bexrdmore.  Highly  Commended,  N.  AnUU;  Mrs.  H.  Fookes. 
Commended.  H.  Lingwood,  Needham  Market,  Suffolk. 

DosKiwo  Cocks  (Coloured  and  White). -First,  Lady  L.  Thjnne,  Muntham 
Court,  Worthing.  Second,  Rer.  J.  G.  A.  Baker.  Biggleswade,  Beds.  Third, 
T.  Tatham,  Klngsthorpe,  Northampton.  Highly  Commended,  Lady  H.  Mac- 
donald,  Woolmer,  Llphook,  Hants;  Lady  L.  Thynne;  Rev.  M.  Amphletf, 
Church  Lench  Rectory,  near  Evesham ;  Rev  E.  Cadogan,  Walton  Parsonage, 
Warwick ;  T.  L.  Brown,  Chardleigh  Green,  Chard,  Somerset ;  E.  H.  Garrard, 
Qopton  HoQf e,  near  Broadway ;  J.  Robinson,  Vale  House,  near  Garstang. 
Commend  jd.  Rev  J.  F.  Newton,  KIrby-in-CIeveland,  Yorkshire  ;  H.  Ling- 
wood,  Needham  Market,  Suffolk;  J.  Kobinson;  £.  Tudman,  Ash  Grove, 
Whitchnreh,  Salop.  .  «  ,    „  „    .^ 

CocniN.CHiM4  (Cinnamon  and  Buffi.— First,  H.  Tomlinson,  Balsall  Heath 
Road,  Birmingham.  Second,  Mt«s  V.  W.  Musgrove,  Aught«n,  near  Orms- 
klrk.  Third.  Mrs.  H.  Fookes,  Whitechurch,  Blandford,  Dorset  Commended, 
H.  Bates,  Edgbaston,  Birmingliam ;  T.  Stretch,  Bootle,  Liverpool.  Chtckens. 
-Fiist,  T.  Stretch.  Second,  Miss  V.  W.  Musgrove.  Third.  S.  St^wn. 
Forest  Row,  Sussex.  Highly  Commended,  Rev.  G.  Gilbert,  Claxton,  Nonrlch : 
H.  Bates;  G.  Johnson,  Famham,  Surrey;  J.  W.  KeUeway,  Merston,  Isle  of 
Wight;  J.  McCallum,  Hosh  DistUlery,  Ciieff,  N.B.  Commended,  Major 
F.  C.  H«a«ard,  Hilsea,  near  Portsmcnth  ;  R  Bates. 

CochiicChiha  (Brown  and  Partridge-feathered).— First,  Miss  V.  W.  Mus- 
grove,  Auehton,  near  Ormsklrk.  Second,  Mrs.  B.  J.  Ford.  Comity  Weir. 
Exeter.  Third,  J.  Bolton,  Birmingham.  Commended,  Mrs.  E.  Herbert, 
Powlck,  near  Worcester.  CAtc^t***.— First  and  Second,  E.  Tadman,  Ash 
Grove,  Whitchurch,  Salop.  Third,  J.  Bolton.  Commended,  J.  K.  Fowler, 
Aylesbury,  Bucks;  T.  Stretch,  Bootle.  near  Uyerpool.   ^     ^     „^     ^     ^ 

Co^Tira-CHiMA  (White).- First,  R.  Chase.  Moseley  Road,  Blrminghain. 
Second,  C.  R.  Tilterton,  Harbomei  near  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended, 
W.  Dawsou,  Hepton.  Yorkshire.  Commended,  C.  R.  Tlttcrton.  Chte\ens.— 
First,  R.  Chase.  Second,  C.  R.  Tittertou-  Highly  Commended,  W.  Dawson 
Hopton;  A.  Peterr,  Tha  Priory,  Portsmouth. 
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CocniN-CHiNA  Cocks  (Coloured  and  White).— First,  J.  W.  Kelleway, 
Merston,  Isle  of  Wight.  Second,  H.  Ranson,  Holbrook,  near  Ipsmrfch.  Hl«hly 
Commended,  Mrs.  H.  Fookes,  Whltechurcfa.  IMandford^  Dorset.  Commended, 
H.  Tomllnson,  Balsail  Heath  Road,  Birmingham. 

Brahma  PcOtra.— First,  R.  Te*;bay,  Polwood,  near  freston,  Lancashire. 
Second,  G.  Botham,  Wcxham  Court.  Slouph.  Highly  Commended,  W.  G.  K. 
Breavington,  Vicarage  Fann,  Hoanslow.  Chickens. -^¥int.  Lady  L.Tbynne, 
Mttntliom  Coart,  Worthing.  Second,  R.  Teebay.  Highly  Commended, 
W.  G.  K.  Breavington;  J.  H.  Craigie,  Woodlands,  Chigwell,  Essex. 

Brahma  Pootba  Cocks.— First,  J.  H.  Crafgie,  Woodlands,  ChigM-ell. 
Second,  T.  Dunnage,  Muswell  Hill.  Highly  Commended,  R.  Teebay,  FulvvX}ocl, 
Lancashire. 

Gamr  Fowl  (White  and  Piles).— First,  J.  Camro,  Famsfleld,  Notts.  Second, 
G.  W.  Hardy,  Hadyn  Place,  Birmingham.  Third,  J.  Monsey,  ThdiTic  Lane, 
Korwich.  Chickens.— ¥\nt,  J.  Monsey.  Second  and  Thirds  W.  Burgess, 
Winterbome,  Blandford,  Dorset. 

Game  Fowl  (Black.brea^ted  Reds).— First,  S.  Matthew,  Chilton  Hill, 
Stowmarket,  Suffolk.  Second,  E.  Archer,  Malrem.  Third,  A.  B.  Dyas, 
Madeley,  Shropsliire.  Highly  Commended,  R.  Swift,  Sou'hweJl,  T^otts. 
Chicken B.—First  and  Second,  W.  Cox.  Brailsford  Hall,  Derby.  Thiid, 
R.  Swift.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Keable,  Thatcham,  Newbury,  Berks.; 
S.  Matthew;  Dr.  Sewell,  Bridgwater.  Commended,  E.  Archer,  aialverti; 
W.  Rogers,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

Game  Fowl.  (Brown-breosted  Imd  other  Reds,  except  Black-breasted).— 
First,  H.  Parker,  Wellington,  Salop.  Second,  V.  Sandford,  Chatswoith 
Lodge,  Mannamead,  Plymouth.  Tlilrd,  E.  Pettltt,  Halstead,  Kssex.  Highly 
Commended,  E.  Archer.  Commended,  Rev.  T.  L.  Fellowes,  Beighton 
Rectory,  Acle,  Norfolk;  R.  Swift,  Southwell,  Notts.  C^tcAcfW.— First, 
E.  Archer,  Malvern.  Second,  A.  B.  Dyas,  Madeley,  Shropshire.  Third, 
H.  Parker,  Wellington,  Salop.  HigHy  Commended,  J.  H.  Braikenridge, 
Chew  Siagna,  near  Bristol;  S.  MtrtHhew,  ChlUton  HllJ,  Suffolk.  Commeaded, 
T.  Burgess,  jun.,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

Game  I  Duckwlngs  and  other  Greys  and  Blues).- First,  G.  W.  Langdale, 
Leckonfield  Paik,  Beverley.  Second,  J.  Hlndson,  Barton  Souse,  Eveilon, 
Liverpool.  Third,  R.  Swift,  Southwell,  Notts.  Bighly  Commended,  J. 
Hindson ;  S.  Matthew,  ChUton  Hill,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk.  Chickens— Virst, 
W.  Dawson,  Selly  Oak.  Second,  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon,  Ranton  Abbey, 
Stafford.    Third,  J.  Bradwell,  Southwell,  Notf».    Highly  Commended,  Mrs. 

B.  T.  Frere,  Burstoq  Rectory,  Disft,  Norfolk;  T.  Hill,  Jun.,  Brentwood, 
Essex.    Tom  mended,  E.  BurTon,  Truro,  Cornwall. 

Game  (Blacks  and  any  other  variety).— ^ir^t,  W.  Ballard,  Woodcote  Lodge, 
Leamington.  Second,  G.  Hellewell,  Walkley,  near  Sheffield.  Highly  Com- 
mended, W.  Dawson,  Selly  Oak.  CA»cAc«*.— FIi-st,W.  Dawson,  Selly  Oak. 
Second,  W.  Ballard.  Highly  Commended,  V.  Sandford,  Chatsworth  Lodge, 
Hannamead,  Plymcuth. 

Hamburgh  (Golden-pencilled).— FU^5t,  J.  Robinson,  Vale  HousO,  Gatstang. 
Second,  J.  Munn,  Heath  Hill,  Stacksteads,  near  Manchester.  Third,  T. 
Choyce,  jun.,  Harris  Bridge,  near  Atherstone.  C%icfte«».— First,  A.  Nuttall, 
Newchurch,  near  Manchester.  Second,  J.  Munn.  Third,  Capt.  R.  Edgefl, 
Brampford  Speke,  near  Exeter,  fllihly  Commended,  R.  R.  Clayton, 
Hedgerley  Park,  Slough,  Bucks ;  G.  W.  Locke,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 
Conimendfad,  E.  Payne,  Cardil^  Glamorganshire;  W.  Pierce,  Hartford,  near 
Northwich,  Cheshire. 

Hambcrcii  (Silver-pencilled).- First,  W.  Wood,  Sheffield.  Second,  3. 
Martin,  Claines,  Worcester.  Third,  W.  Bennett,  ferockham  Lodge,  Betch- 
worth.  Chu ken 8. —TiiBt  and  Second,  J.  Martin.  Third,  W.  Wood  Highly 
Commended,  F.  Buckhind.  Wraisbuiy.  Bucks;  H.  W.  Griffiths,  Worcester. 
Commended,  W.  H,  Kerr,  Worcester. 

Hamburgh  Cockjs  (Gold  or  Silver-pencilled).— First,  J.  Mnnti,  Stacksteads, 
near  Manchester.  Second,  E.  A.  Wilkinson,  Birmingham.  Highly  Com- 
mended, F.  Armstrong,  Haynes,  Bedford  ;  W.  Bennett,  Brockham  Lodge, 
Betchwoith  ;  J.  Martin,  Claines,  Worcester. 

Hambukoii  (Golden-spangled).— First  and  Second,  W.  R.  Lane,  Btistol 
Road,  Birmingham.  Tliird,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Commended,  G.  Brook, 
Huddersfltdd.  CAt<  Ac^w*.- First,  S.  H.  Hyde,  Ashton-nnder-Lyne.  Second. 
H.  W.  B.  Berwick,  Helmsley,  York.  Third,  G.  Bi'ook.  Commended, 
I,  Davit  s,  Harbome,  near  Birmingham ;  J.  Hope,  Oldham ;  T.  May.  Wolver- 
hampton, f  Jt 

Hamburgh  (Silver-spangled).— First,  J.  Dixon,  Bi  ad  ford.  Second,  R, 
TeebMy,  Fulwood,  near  Preston,  tAUcashiro.  Third,  H.  Beal,  Wexhawi 
Gn.ve,  Slcugli,  Chickens.— I irst,  J.  Hope,  Oldham.  Second,  Lady  J.  Com- 
wallis,  Linton  Park,  St  plehurst.  Third,  Mrs.  H.  Sharp,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 
Highly  Commended,  H.  Caiter,  Upperthong,  Hohnflrth;  J.  Fielding,  New- 
church,  near  Manchester.    Commended  H.  Seal;  J.  Dixon. 

HAMBuiiGH  Cocks  (Gold  or  SUver-spangled).— First,  8.  H.  Hyde,  Ashton- 
under-L}ne.  Second,  Lady  J.  ComMaUis,  Linton  Park,  Staplehurst.  Com- 
mended, H.  Carter,  Upperthong,  Holmflith. 

Poland  (Black  with  White  CreBt8).-^-FirRt  atd  Thttd,  T.  P.  Etfwards, 
Lyndhuitt,  Hants.  Second,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  Highly  Com- 
mended, Mrs,  H.  Sharp,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  Commended,  J.  Smith. 
Keighley. 

Poland  (G olden). —Fir^t,  J.  Dixon,  Bradfbrd.  Second  and  Third.  Mrs. 
Pettat,  Ashe  Rectory.  Ovciton.  Hants. 

f'"-^  -  ^      r,   '     [    -  11   Fja^fcirtL  TtjTl£n>lre.    Second,  O.  C. 

AiliiJi^iP,  iiu'  I  i»(i.LfWH.,ji^,  iie*r  iiii|[ijni*?ttarn=    'IhlriJ,  withheld. 

FoLAMj  CoiKi.-Fiiii  aud  Secfisil,  Q.  C.  AflkJnA,  Bimtnghuin. 

MAL^T.-FSr?it,  C  BalliintH',  Taimtoo,  Soirjorset.  Si'toih},  J.  HnmBey, 
ihndwdL  MijiMyCmi  ojL-naed,  W.  Manflddjiii!.,  I*orte^ti*fn  and  r>onh(«Bter. 
CAi*l^'*u.^'l^iriit>  K.  ^.vkefs  ]tiD.,  Mile  Emfl,     Second,  W.  ManfieMJun. 

Akt  u^lJJSJt  Di^TiNLfBitKiu  -  First,  K,  Jfudf/n,  PudBcy,  near  Lt-eUH  f Black 
HambitighbK  Sceon«J,  C.  Bakir.  Kiiiirn  Komi,  Cbel»e*  {CttvG  Ccrur). 
pir4,  M  .  Dawion,  Ilopton  SlirfieM.  rorkeJilTe  (Sxdt^ioi^  FounJi,  Udy 
L,  Ihyntie,   Mnrjihum   Court,    Worthlit^  tSSlkicj).     HJffblv  Ctiraim-nfled, 

C.  Col^!^  l<iirihAii],  Hjiuta  (AntliaaiiiAul  ;  ,L  Jlopt?,  OliJiBBi  {Blick  Ham- 
tturghftj;  T.  WAltuii,  ChaiweUdti,  Davetirty  tJ.oit»n*)  j  Vln.  K  riirton, 
}Ol"'V**^'^  I>«^on  vBlttcJt  Crrtjliin*)  ;  T,  Wilwm,  Oiapel  Sritrt,  Park  Uao, 
IWLitt  FoliwidA).     CoIUI7^cnded,  J.  Bowett,  PitromtCBd  a»mtftoti,  Ki nt. 

Bf^TAMrt  tOold  !4te€l).~Ftrft,  T,  R.  D  Eujly.  BlggkiwaijL-,  Beiifl.  Se- 
oon^  Btv.  rj,  S.  Crnwjp,  Cniwys  3forcbafi)»  Tiverton.  " Highly  Commended, 
W  U»opKT,  Swullowfltlfl,  lltadjng ;  M.  Leno,  Markyate  Sireut,  R^m.  Com- 
mMdt>d,  S,  Rldhjy  CNyloa,  SuB*ei. 

Tw»"**n^'^'^^*"'''**'*J~^'^^*^  ^"^  Second,  H.lASio^ftm,,  Markyntc  Street 
T-  H  r.  ^i^"?*^**!,  Htv.  G.  a  ^?ru*ys.  Cniwya  Morchnrci,  Thertt  n ; 
T.  H.  IK  Lnyly,  Iii4rg]M*ttde,  Bcdn ;  F.  White,  Clnplmm  Conm.on, 

BiKTAMa  ^A^bltfl,  (aean  l^giJ.^FU^t,  T.  R,  U,  Bijly,  Biggleswade,  Boda. 


Second,  Rev.  G.  S.  Crawys,  Cmwys  Morchard,  TlVcrton.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  Rumsey,  Shadwell ;  Master  E.  Wylde,  Tumham  Green. 

Bantams  (Black,  clean  legs).— First,  £.  Hutton,  Pud-ey,  near  Leeds. 
Second,  G.  Bradwell,  Southwell,  Notts.    Highly  Commended.  G.  Bradwell. 

Bantams  ((Jame).—  First,  R.  B.  Postans,  Brentwood,  ^sex.  Second, 
R.  Swift,  Southwell,  Notts.  Third,  F.  S.  AHen,  Dtmslaud,  Glanmire,  county 
Cork^  Highly  Commended,  Right  Hon.  Lady  Ashlurton,  the  Gringe, 
Alresford,  Hants ;  J.  Camm.Famsfield,  Notts ;  M.  Leno,  jun.,  Markyate Street, 
Herts;  R.  B.  Postans ;  H.  Shield,  Northamjiton.  Commended,  T.  H.  D. 
Bayly,  Bi^pleswade,  Beds;  E.  Barton,  Trmo,  Cornwall;  H.  Hawkiley,  Jan., 
Sobthwell,  Notts. 

Bantams  (any  other  variety).— First,  Mrs.  Green,  Lower  Cheam,  Snrrey 
(Sian  Kin  ti  ■  haw,  from  Woosuug,  China).  Second,  G.  Daft,  Halloughtoa. 
Sonttiwell,  Notts  (Booted  Bantams).  Highly  Commended,  W.  Brown,  Shut*, 
Axminster,  Devon  (Silk  Bantams,  fk'om  Algiers);  H.  Shield,  Northampton 
(Spapgled  Game  Bantams). 

Bantam  Cocks.— Fii-st,  W.  S.  Forrett,  Greenhithe,  Kent.  Second, 
H.  Adney,  Lympstone.  Devon.  Highly  Commended,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  Ickvdl 
House,  Uigjleswado,  Beds. ;  Mrs.  Beardmore.  Fareham,  Hants;  0.  Nickol* 
son,  Fai'eham,  Hants;  U.  Shield,  Northampton;  R.  Haw-ksley,  Jun. 

Geese  (White).— First  and  Second,  W.  Manfield,  Jan.,  Portesbam  snd 
Dorchesteh    Highly  Cormended,  W.  Manfield,  Jun. 

Gebse  (Grey  and  Mottled).— First,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury,  BodEL 
Second,  W.  Brown,  Redgate  Farm,  Shute,  Devon. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury).— First  and  Second,  J.  K.  Poller.  Aylesbury.  Bucks. 
Third  Mrs.  Pattisson,  Slaldon,  Essex.  Highly  Commended,  J.  K.  Fowler; 
J.  Harris,  Melton  Mowbray,  Leicester^iro.  Commanded,  W.  Syson,  DeBtcb, 
near  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

Ducks  ; Rouen).— Fii-st,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury,  Backs.  Second,  W.  G.  K. 
Breavington,  Vicarage  Farm,  Hounslow.  Third,  C.  Pun?hnrd,  Blunts  Hall 
Suffolk.  Highly  Commended,  Rev.  H.  G.  BaUy,  Swindon,  Wilts;  W.  G.K. 
Breavington.    J.  K.  Fowler. 

Ducks  (Black).— First,  C.  Balver,  King's  Road,  Chelsea.  Second,  J.  Martin, 
Mih'enham  Mill,  Worcester.  Third,  Mrs.  Beardmore,  Fareham,  Dants. 
Highly  Commended,  C.  Ballance,  Taunton,  Somerset;  G.  8.  Suinslmiy, 
Rowde,  Devizes,  Wilts.  Commended,  J.  W.  Smith,  Oundle,  NorthampCoo* 
shire. 

Ducks  (any  other  variety).— First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 
(Call  Ducks).  Third,  T.  Smith,  Lewes,  Stistex  (Huacory  Ducks).  SecooA, 
withheld. 

Ornamental  Water  Fowl.— First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 
(Scbastopol  Geese).  Second,  C.  Baker,  King's  Rciad.  CheU^a  (Bemide 
Geese).   Third.  W.  Manfield,  jun.,  Portesham  and  Dorchester  ^China  Geese). 

Turkeys.— First.  J.  Smith,  Breeder  Hills,  Grantham.  Second,  W.  Man- 
field,  )un.,  Portesham  and  Dorchester.  Third,  R.  Brand,  Great  Sbelford, 
Cambridgeshire.  Poults.  First,  Second,  and  Third,  R.  Brand,  Great  She!- 
ford,  Cambridgeshire.  Highly  Commended,  Lady  M.  Macdonald,  Wilmow, 
Liphook,  Hants;  Rev.  T.  L.  F>  Howes,  Belghtoa  Rectory,  Aclc,  Norfolk; 
J.  Smith,  Breeder  Hills,  Grantham.  Commended,  E.  Guy,  Eaton,  nest 
Grantham. 

Gold  and  Silver  Pueasants.— First,  S.  0.  Betty,  Glo'ster  Gate,  RegentTs 
Park  (Gold).    Second,  Mrs.  Pattisson,  Maldon,  Essex  (Silver). 

Pheasants  (any  other  variety).— First.  M.  Leno,  Jun.,  Markyate  ^rpet 
Herts  (Chine&e  Ring-neck).  Second,  C.  Baker,  King^s  Road,  Chelsea 
(Chinese  Ring-neck). 

Sweepstakes  fob  Game  Cocks.— First,  A.  B.  Dyas,  Madeley,  ShropsMf*. 
Second,  W.  Robson,  Carlton  Road,  Worksop,  third  and  Seventh,  J.  Hindsoa, 
Barton  House,  Livei-pool  Fourth,  J.  Keable,  Thatcham,  Newbnr>',  Berki. 
Fffth,  V.  Sandford,  Chatsworlli  I^dge,  Mannamead,  Flymontli.  SlxA, 
E.  Archer,  Malveni.  Highly  Commended,  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon,  KantOB 
Abbey,  Stafford ;  E.  Archer;  S.  Matthew,  Chillton.  Hill,  Stowmarket,  Suf- 
folk ;  H.  E.  Porter,  York  Place,  St.  John's  Wood ;  W.  Robson,  Worltaop. 


PIGEONS  AND   RABBITS. 

Thb  Show  of  Pigeons  and  Babbits  at  the  Crystal  Pahice  vss 
more  than  usually  numerous,  Ihere  being  814  pens  of  the  former 
and  109  of  the  latter  exhibited.  In  respect  both  of  the  number 
and  quahty  thei^e  was  a  great  improvement  on  all  the  previous 
Shows.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  been  able  to  say  the  same 
of  the  arrangements,  which  were  decidedly  inferior  to  those  of 
many  fifth-rate  local  exhibitions.  The  majority  of  the  birds- 
more  especially  those  which  required  the  closest  and  mott 
minute  inspection  to  distinguish  their  points  and  properties- 
were  arranged .  on  two  sides  of  a  narrow  alley  barely  two  Tanfc 
in  width,  one  end  of  which  only  was  lighted.  The  pens' wietB 
placed  in  three  tiers  or  rows  one  above  the  other,  so  that  it  fras 
practically  hnpossible  to  see  the  birds  in  the  lower  tier;  an* 
after  spending  four  hours  in  the  inspection  of  the  Pigwr*  an* 
Rabbits,  we  left  without  having  had  an  opportwiitT  of  seeing 
several  of  the  prize  birds.  As  if  to  add  to  the  inconvpnienoft 
of  this  narrow  crowded  passage,  the  water-pans  were  placed 
outside ;  and  as  they  were  nearly  a«  low  as  the  level  of  the 
knee,  they  were  constantly  being  upset  over  the  dresses  of  the 
ladies  and  the  coat-titils  of  the  gentlemen.  When  we  state  thtt 
the  evils  hero  complained  of  could  have  been  readily  obmted 
by  moving  one  side  of  the  alley  back  some  20  feet  or  even  10 
feet,  into  an  empty  space  behind,  it  is  obrions  we  do  not  com- 
plain of  the  arrangements  without  a  cause. 

Again,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  pens  of  one  o*  two  erift- 
bitors  who  were  shrewd  enough  to  provide  thek*  own  ftxjd-p«Wk 
there  were  no  means  of  feeding  the  Carriers  except  by  thTowi!*^ 
the  food  on  the  floor  of  the  pens,  'lliis  is  always  an  objection- 
able plan,  as  the  food  becomes  contaminated  with  the  dosf 
and  injures  the  birds ;    but  in  the  case  of  Carrie]»  it  i«  a  ftm 
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practice,  for  a  stoat  bird  cansot  see  before  it  to  pick  up  a  beanj 
and  often  mslcet  a  score  of  yain  attempts  in  succession. 

TIio  first  class  was  (or  Powter  coeks.  The  second  and  third 
prize  went  to  birds  both  belonging  to  Mr.  Bake,  a  Blue  and  a 
Black  Pied,  both  are  standard  birds  that  have  won  numerous 

Srizes.     The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  a  coarse,  thick- bodied 
Cealj,  that  was  nearlj  heavy  enough  to  win  in  the  Bunt  class. 
In  Powter  hens  Mr.  Bake  won  with  an  excellent  Blue.     Mr. 
Erans  taking  second  with  a  very  superior  long  Grizzle  that  we 
notaced  at  the  last  summer  Show. 

In  Carriers  a  revolution  was  effected :  the  Plymouth  birds, 
distinguished  by  their  remarkable  style  and 'carriage,  took  away 
many  of  the  prizes  from  the  more  heavily- wattled  birds  of  other 
exhibitors.  In  Black  cocks,  Mr.  Qoss,  of  Plymouth,  took  first. 
Mr.  Stevens  second,  and  Mr.  Colley  third,  with  a  very  stout 
bird.     In  Bluea,  Mr.  Colley  was  again  successful. 

In  the  Dragon  classes,  Mr.  Stt^veos,  took  $rst  with  a  pair  of 
Zellows,  very  good  in  colour. 

In  Almond  Tuniiblcrs,  tho  firat  prize  went  to  a  pen  of  Mr. 
Corker's,  unquestionably  the  best  pair  in  the  Show,  although 
the  cock  was  rather  dark  in  colour  from  age,  and  the  wonderful 
short  fao0  of  the  hen  had  been  evidently  improved  by  judicious 
management.  Mr.  Bake*s  second  and  third  prize  pena  were 
good)  but  rather  deficit^nt  in  colour. 

In  Short-faced  Mottles,  Mr.  Corker  was  again  successful  with 
a  pair  of  good  Blacks,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Esquilant's 
jocond-prize  pen. 

In  the  Short- faced  Baldhead  and  Beard  classes,  the  prizes 
went  to  invisible  blues,  for  from  the  position  of  the  pens  in  the 
bottom  row  of  th^s  narrow  alley,  we  found  it  impossible  to  see  the 
winning  birds,  although  we  have  seen  them  on  other  occasions, 
and  know  them  to  be  very  good. 

Wo  nuw  oome  to  a  new  class,  one  for  Kites,  Agates,  and  other 
self-coloured  Short-faced  Tumblers.  We  claim  credit  to  otirselves 
for  the  establishment  of  this  class,  its  existence  being  evidently 
owing  to  our  remarks  on  the  practice  followed  at:  the  last  Show 
of  giving  prizes  to  Kites  as  self-coloured  Tumblers.  The  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Percivall's  Kites. 

Jacobins  as  a  class  were  neither  numerous  nor  good. 

In  Blue  and  Silver  Owls  the  competition  was  entirely  between 
two  pens  belonging  to  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Bake.  The  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  former,  the  latter  being  highly  commended. 
Several  fanciers  thought  the  hen  of  Mr.  Bake  so  much  better 
in  the  head  than  that  of  Mr.  Morris,  that  they  would  have 
transferred  the  position. 

In  Owls  of  any  other  colour  Mr  Bake  won  with  the  most 
perfect  pair  of  small  Whites  we  have  seen  ;  as  a  proof  of  the 
estimation  in  which  these  birds  are  held,  we  may  state  that  two 
hens  not  commended  were  claimed  at  £5.  The  Judges  append 
the  remark  thafthia  was  the  most  beautiful  class  of  OwU  ever 
exhibited  ;  and,  yet,  strange  to  s^y,  they  did  not  commend  a 
tingle  pen !  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  whole  class  were  com- 
mended, inasmuch  as  there  were  two  or  three  very  inft- rior  pens 
contained  in  it. 

In  the  class  of  Turbits  the  first-prize  birds  of  Major  Cook 
appeared  to  want  the  characteristic  frog-like  head  so  peculiar 
to  the  breed. 

In  the  Black  Fantails  the  prize  was  withheld.  The  White 
variety  prize  was  awarded  to  turned-crowned  birds.  The  class 
of  Blue  consisted  of  three  entries  only,  and  contained  nothing 
remarkable. 

In  Barbi  Mr.  Bake  won  with  good  Blacks,  Mr.  P.  Jones  with 
Beds. 

The  Mottled  Trumpeters  were  not  remarkable ;  in  the  White 
or  other  coloured  the  prize  was  awarded  to  a  middling  pen  of 
Blacks,  Mr.  Key's  well-known  pair  of  Whites  not  being  noticed. 

The  class  of  Bunts  was  very  good.  Mr.  Green  sent  in  six 
good  pens,  winning  with  a  good  pair  of  Blues  ;  his  highly  com- 
iQended  Silvers  we  thought  unusually  excellent. 

Tlie  Extra  Variety  class  was  very  good.  Mr.  Goore  most 
deservedly  took  first  for  a  new  variety  termed  Bussians ;  they 
may  be  described  as  rock-headed  birds,  with  bald  heads  and  a 
turn  crown  like  a  Blue  Priest ;  but  tho  entire  of  the  remainder  of 
the  plumage  was  of  the  most  deUcate  silver,  and  the  absence  of 
bars  on  the  wings  made  them  especially  striking. 

Two  pairs  of  tlie  coarse  Long-faced  Beards,  so  much  esteemed 
by  many  of  the  London  fanciers,  were  shown,  but  they  did  not 
attract  the  notice  of  the  Judges. 

Uj»wards  of  100  pens  of  Babbits  were  exhibited,  constituting 
by  far  the  beat  collection  ever  seen  in  tho  Crystal  Palace,    ^he 


first  prize  for  the  longest  ears  was  given  to  a  Tortoiseshell  buck, 
age  seven  months,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Guest  &  Ofleman.  Hia 
ears  were  longer  than  those  of  any  Babbit  previously  shown  here^ 
measuring  over  23  inches,  and,  doabtlets,  wkh  a  little  gentle 
extension  they  might  be  made  to  strotch  still  longer. 

Mr.  Stedman  won  both  prizea  for  Black  and  White. 

The  Yellow  and  White  of  Mr.  Hindes  was  a  very  good  rich- 
coloured  doe.  Mr.  Mprris*  prize  Tortoiseshell  was  in  first-rat^ 
condition.  Messrs.  Guest  &,  Coleman*s  Blue  and  White  prize 
doc  was  remarkable  fbr  the  correctness  of  its  markings ;  and 
the  colour  of  Mr.  Hinck's  Fawn  doe  was  very  good.  For  weight 
the  prize  went  to  a  Grey  and  White  doe  of  Mr.  Bodgers.  Wo 
could  not  learn  her  exact  weight,  but  were  iofiormed  that  sha 
was  the  heaviest  ever  exhibited  at  the  Pala^. 

The  prizes  for  foreign  Babbits  were  awarded  to  a  Qrey  Alpine 
buck  belonging  to  Dr.  B.  Hogg  and  a  buff-coloured  Silv^  Gney 
belonging  to  Mr.  Vipan, 

As  a  whole  the  ^w  of  Babbits  far  acceded  in  quality  ai 
well  as  number  those  of  previous  years. 

PIOEOKS. 
PowTFBS  OK  Caorpsss  (any  colour).— CbcA».— First,  T.  H.  Evtnq,  Lam* 
betb  Walk.  Second  and  Third,  M.  Rake.  Bi-andon  HiU,  BrixtoL  Hitrhty 
Oommended,  K  L.  Corker,  Cnnrdoa;  K.  Fulton*  Depitford.  Comroenied, 
T.  tL  ZrtMs ;  C  J.  Satnaelo,  Vlotoria  Park,  Jtoichetiter.  (A  good  class.) 
Hens.— Firsts  M.  Rake.  Second  and  Third,  T.  H.  Evans.  Highly  Cona^ 
mended,  E.  L.  Corker.    Commended,  C.  J.  Samnela 

Carriers  (Black  and  Dun)  —  Cocks.— Tint  P.  Qoss,  Plymouth.  Second, 
F.  G.  Stevens,  Axmlnster,  Devon.  Third,  T.  Colley.  Sheffield.  Highly  Com- 
mended^  J.  Bairstow,  Hali&x;  P.  Goss:  E.  J.  J.  Holme^  Lewisham.  Com« 
mended,  Major  F.  C.  Basnard,  Hilsea,  Portsmouth :  £.  L.  CorKer,  Croydon; 
ftU  Rake,  Brandon  HiU,  Br.stol.  Any  other  eoiour.—Flnt  and  Second, 
T.  Colley.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Bairstow.  Hens  (Black  and  Dun). — First 
and  Second,  P.  Qoss.  Third,  B.  L.  Corker.  Highly  Commended,  E.  L. 
Corker;  P.  Goss.  (A  good  dasA).  Any  other  colour.— Firatf  T.  CoUey. 
Second,  J.  B^irstonr. 

DaAooNs.—J/Me.— Prize,  O.Graham,  New  Charlton.  Highly  Commended, 
A.  L.  Silvester,  Birmtaigham ;  G.  F.  Treadaway,  Paddtngttm.  Any  other 
CoiAur.^Prisa,  F.  Qt.  Steraas,  Axmiaster.  D^von.  Highly  Commended, 
C.  J.  Sammels,  the  Elms,  Victoria  Park,  Uanchester ;  F.  G.  Stevens. 

Almoxd  Tumblers.— First,  E.  L.  Corker,  Croydon.  Second  and  Third, 
M.  Rake,  Brandon  Hill,  Bristol 

SaoRT-FACfiD  MoTTLBs.— First,  E.  L.  Corker,  Croydon.  Second,  F. 
Esqnllant,  Oxford  Street. 

Short-faced  Baldhk ads. —First,  F.  EsquUant,  Oxford  Street.  Second, 
J.  W.  Edge.  Aston  New  Town,  Birmingham. 

Shokt-facxd  BBAKM.'-Fixstt,  £.  Archery  Mslvorn,  Seeend,  K.  Sake, 
Brandon  Hill,  Bristol     ' 

Short-fackd  Tumblers  (Self  Colour).— First.  J.  Percivall,  Rye  Lane, 
Peckham.    Second,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.    Highly  Commended, 

E.  L.  Corker,  Croydon. 

KiTBs,  AOATKS,   Dvsfi,  Aj^  Gaxzauss.— Prixe,  J.  P^tivaU,  Bye  l^ae, 
Peckmun. 
JAcuBiTfs.— First,  G.  F.  NichoHs,  the  Moors,  near  CfaeHenlMm.    Second, 

F.  Esquilant,  Oxford  Street.  Comnsended,  F.  G.  Stevens.  AxnUnster,  Devon. 
Owls  (Bliw  or  Silrer).— Prise,  H.  Morris,  S'lverdate  Lodge,  Forest  HUL 

Highly  Commended,  M.  Bake.  Brandon  Hill,  Bristol  Commended,  Rev.  P. 
Watson.  Woodbridge,  Suffolk  ;  W.  Cannan,  Bradford,  Torks  ;  J.  Thtmias, 
Cainberwell  Yellow  or  any  othtr  eotowr.— Prize,  M  Bake,  Brandon 
HUl,  Bristol.    (Most  beautiful  claas  ot  Owls  ever  exhibited.) 

NuKs  —First,  F.  Key,  Beverley.  Second,  a  C.  Adkins,  the  LIghtwoods, 
near  Bii-mingham. 

Ti'HBiTs.— First,  MiOor  W.  S.  Cook.  Sloke  St.  Mary,  Somerset.    Second, 

G.  F.  Nicholls  the  Moors,  near  Cheltenham.  Third,  G.  C.  Adkins,  the 
Lightwouds,  near  Btrminghum.  Highly  Commended,  F.  E.  Else,  Bayswater. 

Fantails.— Tr/n7c.— Prize,  E.Archer,  Forest  Hill,  Kent.  Highly  Com- 
mended, G.  Goore,  Aighurth  Vale,  near  Liverpool.  Commended,  H  Morris, 
Silverdale  Lodge,  Forest  HUL    ^/im.— Prise.  J.  Batty,  jnn..  Mount  Street. 

Barbs.— jS/ocJk.— Prize,  M.  Rake.  Brandon  Hill,  Bristol.  Highly  Com- 
mended, C.  Baker,  King's  Road,  Chelsea ;  P  H.  Jones,  Fulliam  ;  F.  O.  Ste- 
vens, Axmlnster.  Yellow,  or  any  other  co/owr.— Priee,  P.  H.  Jones.  Slghly 
Commended,  F.  G.  Stevens.    Conunend<M),  M.  Rake. 

MAOPiBS.^First,  G.  F.  Nicholla,  the  Moors,  near  Cheltenham.  Second, 
G.  Fleming,  Albert  Road,  Peckliam^  Third,  F.  E.  Else,  Westbonme  Grove, 
Bayswater.    Highly  Commended,  F.  G.  Stevens,  Azrainster,  Devon. 

TRrMPRTVRS.^i7/ac&  MoUled.—pT\tA^  J.  ^^'jf*  ^f"^*  Mount  Street.  Com- 
mended,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford,  Yorkshire;  F.  G.  Stevens,  Axmlnster, 
Devon.  White,  or  any  other  variety,— l^\x.e^  J.  Baily,  Jun.  Commended, 
J.  BallT,  Jun. ;  a  Wills. 

Spamibh  AMD  Lbghobv  Ronts.— Ftist,  T.  D.  Green,  Saffron  Waklen, 
Essex.  Second,  F.  Key,  Beverley.  Highly  Commenoed,  C.  Baker,  King's 
Road,  Chel*ea  ;  T.  D.  Green.    (A  very  good  class). 

Fob  akt  New  or  Deserving  Variett  (not  before  mentioned).— First, 
G.  Goore,  Aighurth  Vale,  near  Liverp«>ol  (Rsssians).  Second,  H  MiHTis, 
Silverdale  Lodge,  Forrest  Hill,  Third,  J.  Simmons,  Fareham,  liante  (Foreign 
Wood  Pigeons).  Fourth,  E.  A.  Hargrove,  ViUa  Road,  Birmingham.  Com- 
mended. J.  Baily,  Jun.,  Mount  Street  (Isabels). 
RABBITS. 

LoitaEOT  Eam.— First,  Meosra.  Guest  A  Coleman,  Birmingham  (Tortoise- 
shell  Buck).  Seooud,  J.  Hincks,Jun.,  Hall  Green,  near  BirminRham  (Grey 
Buck).  Highly  Commended,  J.  Angus,  Bull  Fields,  Woolwicl]  (Sooty  Fawn 
Buck)  ;  Messrs.  Soles  *  Butler,  Orchard  Place,  Woolwkih  (Black  and  White 
Buck). 

BjUiiK9  A?i»  WniTB.— First  and  Second,  A.  Stedman,  Oxted,  Surrev  (Doe). 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Hewitt,  Birmingham  (Buck) ;  G.  Jones,  Birming- 
ham (Buck).  Commended,  Mtts«>rs.  Guest  &  Coleman,  BinninRhttra  (Bock)  { 
Miss  M.  Hawkesiey,  Edgwaro  Boad  ( DoeJ  ;  &  Sglkn,  Snrrey  (Buek>. 

Yellow  awn  Wiute.- First,  H.  Hinder  Ju%,  Norwich  (Doe).  Second, 
J.  Hinck*,  jun..,  Blrmin^am  (Doe).    Higbly  Commended^  J.  Hlncks,  Jun 
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(Buck) ;  H  Hindes,  Jun.  (Buck).  Commended,  R.  B.  Newsom,  Brixton 
Hill  (Buck)  ;  J.  G.  Quick,  Portland  Town  (Buck)  j  A.  Stedman,  Oxtcd, 
Surrey  (Buck). 

ToRTOiSKSHKLL.— First  and  Se<M>nd,  J.  Morris,  Jun.,  Silvcidale  Lodge, 
Forrest  Hill  (Doe).  Commended,  Miss  M.  Hawkesley,  Edgware  Koad  (Buck) ; 
J.  Hlncks,  Jun.,  Birmingham  (Doe) ;  H.  Hindes,  Jun.,  Norwidi  (Bock) ; 
H.  Hodge,  Nottlng  Hill  (Doe) ;  C.  Sellen.  Surrey  (Buck). 

Blue  and  Wh  tk- First,  Messrs.  Guest  A  Co'eman,  Birmingham  (Doe). 
Second,  Rev.  C.  P.  McCarthy,  Walhani  Green  (Buck  .  Highly  (Commended, 
W.  Griffin,  Bull  Fields,  Plumstead  (Doc:  ;  J.  Hewitt,  Birmingham  (Back). 
Commended,  W,  Griffin  ;  Messrs  Guest  &  Coleman. 

Grkt  and  WnrrK.— Commended,  J.  Stinton,  Holloway  (Back). 

Sku  CoLorm.— First.  J.  Hincks,  Jan..  Hall  Green,  near  Birmingham 
(Ftiwn  Doe).  Second,  E.  Hockley,  Greenwich  (Fawn  Back).  Highly  (Tom- 
mended,  E.  W.  Barford,  Belgrave  Gate,  Leicester  (Fawn  Back  and  Grey 
Back)  ;  J.  Hincka,  Jan.  (Fawn  Doe).  Commended,  J.  Grorer,  Deptford 
(Whire  Bnck);  W.Nott,  Chelsea  (Doe);  C  Sellen,  Surrey  (Sooty  Fawn  Doe); 
Messrs  Sole  A  Batler,  Woolwich  (Black  Buck);  D.  Thome,  Holloway 
(Buck).  •• 

For  WiioHT.— First,  n.  Rodgers.  Brampton,  near  Chesterfield  (Brown 
and  White  Doe).  Second.  G.  Jones.  Market  Hall.  Birmingham  (Fawn  Doe). 
Highly  Commended,  C.  (3olIins,  Moland  Street  Birmingham  (Yellow  and 
White  Doe);  G.  Rome,  Soutlio\er  Street,  Bri  hton  (Tortoiseshell  Doe). 
Commended,  E.  Brongh,  Union  Street,  Leek  ;  J.  G.  (^aick,  Henry  Street 
Portland  Town  (Tortol*e8h«ll  Doe). 

FoRKiGir  Rabbits.-  Flr8%  Dr-  R.  Hogg,  Winchester  Street,  Pimlico 
(Alpine  Buck.)  Second,  £.  J.  Vipan,  St  Ivet,  Bants  (Buff-coloured  Sllrer 
Grey  Back). 

Judges  of  Potjltbt. — Messrs.  Andrews,  Baily,  and  Hewitt. 
Pigeons.— Messrs.  Bellamy  and  Cotile.  Rabbits.— Messrs. 
Fox,  Housden,  and  Websteir. 


BIRMINGHAM  POULTRY  EXHIBITION. 

I  HAYS  perused  with  interest  the  excellent  report  of  this  our 
greatest  of  poultry  shows,  inserted  in  your  last  week's  paper.  It 
leaves  but  little  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  the  poultry  generally, 
still  there  were  fresh  arrangements  this  year  that  seemed  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  exhibitors  in  no  small  degree,  and  that 
from  their  importance  call  for  especial  mention.  It  appears  that 
the  managing  Committee,  with  the  laudable  intention  of  render- 
ing the  Exhibition  at  Bingley  Hall,  as  a  whole,  a  subject  of  still 
more  general  interest,  hare  this  year  contracted  the  accommo- 
dation hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  poultry  to  that  bay  alone  that 
was  built  expressly  for  this  department  of  the  Exhibition.  For 
some  years  past  the  Geese,  the  Turkeys,  and  the  Ducks,  to- 
gether with  the  whole  of  the  Pigeons,  have  found  their  fixture 
outside  this  bay,  and  being  a  most  extensive  portion  of  the 
whole,  relieved  the  crowding  that  must  of  necessity  have 
taken  place  had  they  been  restricted  exclusively  to  the  portion  of 
the  buildmg  just  named.  The  ground  they  have  hitherto 
occupied  has  this  year  been  given  up  to  a  display  of  agricultural 
implements.  No  doubt  the  inspection  of  this  fresh  feature  was 
a  matter  of  interest  to  many  visitors,  solely  on  account  of  its 
novelty  j  but  to  the  owners  of  no  small  number  of  the  valuable 
pens  of  poultry  exhibited,  it  afforded  rather  a  subject  for  regret 
that  any  such  change  had  been  instituted. 

To  say  that  the  Bingley  Hall  Exhibition  derives  almost  the 
whole  of  its  present  popularity  from  its  poultry  is  a  suggestion 
few,  if  any,  will  deny,  and  consequently  whether  to  limit  this 
particular  portion  of  the  Siiow  is  a  prudent  measure  is  open  to 
much  doubt  and  question.  Having,  therefore,  to  grapple  with 
the  combined  difficulties  of  an  increased  amount  of  entries, 
coupled  with  a  greatly-lessened  amount  of  space,  the  only  course 
that  possibly  could  be  pursued,  was  decreasing  the  size  of  each 
particular  pen  very  considerably.  As  a  farther  relief,  a  cock  and 
two  hens,  instead  of  a  cock  and  three  hens  (a  feature  in  poultry 
shows  in  which  Birmingham  has  hitherto  stood  without  a  rival), 
became  in  1861  a  newly -appointed  regulation.  With  this  brief 
explicative,  it  is  well  to  briefly  jot  down  the  results.  To  any  one 
in  the  slightest  degree  conversant  with  poultry  matters,  it  was 
painfully  apparent  that  the  pens  allotted  to  the  Dorkings, 
Cochins,  Brahma  Pootras— in  fact,  to  each  of  the  very  largest 
varieties,  were  unquestionably  too  small.  It  was  only  with  diffi- 
culty such  birds  could  pass  each  other,  and  for  two  out  of  the 
three  birds  (so  cooped)  to  stand  together  at  the  front  of  their 
pen  proved  almost  an  impossibility.  The  owners  of  such  poultry 
could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  look  approvingly  on  this  curtail- 
ment, whilst  intending;  purchasers  and  visitors  generally  were 
obliged  to  Be  satisfied  with  a  less  satisfactory  inspection  than 
that  in  years  past. 

The  taking  away  one  hen  from  each  pen,  deprived  likewise 
many  poultxy  amateurs  desirous  of  purchasing  of  one  of  the 
greatest  boons  Birmingham  always  offered  them.  A  pen  pur- 
chased with  three  well-matched  hens,  at  the  Shows  hitherto,  had 
thia  prominent  advantage— in  case  from  death  or  lapse  of  con- 


dition one  hen  went  amiss,  the  two  remaining  ones  still  held 
good  for  any  other  meeting  in  the  kingdom.  Such  a  mishap  in 
the  case  of  two  hens  only  obviously  throws  the  purchaser  into 
the  shade  altogether,  or  subjects  him,  at  the  least,  to  the  greatly- 
increased  difficulty  and  expense  of  finding  a  match  single  bird 
elsewhere. 

In  the  smaller  varieties  of  poultry  and  the  Pigeons,  the 
accommodation  permitted  to  each  pen  was  unquestionably  quite 
sufficient 

To  all  breeders  of  poultry,  it  is  needless  to  do  more  than 
mention,  that  the  absolute  injury  arising  from  confinement  is 
always  proportionate  to  the  room  or  compression  permitted  them, 
shortness  of  space,  too,  telling  still  more  se7erely  as  each  day  it 
added  to  their  imprisonment.  It  is  the  prevaiHng  hope  of  most 
exhibitors  of  the  larger  varieties,  that  in  future  some  little 
amelioration  of  present  plans  will  be  granted  them. 

I  cannot  forbsar  a  brief  reference  to  a  oiroumstanoe  that 
seemed  to  cast  a  very  general  gloom  among  the  poultry  amateors 
assembled,  arising  from  the  death  of  that  well-known  local 
amateur  and  breeder,  Mr.  George  Peters.  Twelve  pens  were 
entered  for  exhibition  at  this  Show,  but  only  the  day  preceding 
the  arbitrations  their  owner  was  himself  consigned  to  the  tomb, 
and,  therefore,  the  birds  were  not  forwarded. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Peters,  an  extended  circle  of  his  equsls 
are  deprived  of  a  really  frank  and  open-hearted  friend,  whikt  the 
poor  of  his  neighbourhood  deplore  their  still  more  irreparable 
loss  of  ever-willing  sympathy  and  advice,  combined  with  the 
ready  hand  of  a  truly  liberal  and  generous  benefactor. 


Upon  resching  Birmingham  on  Monday  last,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  Mr.  Hewitt  had  not  assisted  in  awarding  the  prixei. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  mention  why  his  services  wers 
rejected.  Does  Mr.  Hewitt  charge  more  than  the  other  Judges 
do,  or  do  the  Committee  consider  him  after  so  much  practice 
incapable?  I  fancy,  for  the  last  ten  years  Mr.  Hewitt  bu 
judged   at  least  six  shows  for  either    of   tlie    others*  one.— 

iNQriSITIVE. 

[The  above  is  from  a  well-known  poultry  exhibitor.  We 
were  not^aware,  until  we  saw  a  list  of  the  Judges,  that  Mr. 
Hewitt  was  not  one  of  them  ;  and  we  now  only  express  the  hope 
of  all  honest  poultry  exhibitors  when  we  say  that  we  trust  Mr. 
Hewitt's  absence  from  that  list  will  not  be  permsnent.  Wo 
believe  it  will  not,  for  we  are  informed  that  it  arose  from  caufea 
ea?ily  removeable,  and,  therefore,  no  public  discussion  is  needed. 
—Eds.] 


THE  THREE  GEE  AT  CENTRAL  SHOWS  OF 
ENGLAND. 

At  the  time  of  presenting  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Stephenson,  C.E.,  at  Darlington,  for  "  his  exertions  during  nine 
years  in  superintending  the  carrying  out  of  the  building  in  which 
the  Northern  Counties  Fat  Cattle  Society  held  its  exhibitions," 
F.  Newbum,  jun.,  Eoq.,  introduced  the  following  suggestion  :— 

"Tliis  year  our  clashing  with  Birmingham  has  been  sadly 
detrimental.  I  have  always  said,  and  maintain,  that  this 
country  for  such  displays  of  fat  stock  and  poultry  is  divided 
into  three  centres.  London  for  the  south,  Birminghsm  for  the 
midland,  and  Darlington  for  the  northern  counties.  It  is 
absurd  to  say,  L"t  us  be  independent  of  everybody — we  can't 
If  we  hold  meetings  when  our  exhibitors  cannot  appear  at  Bif 
mineham,  we  do  them  injustice  and  ourselves  harm.  Bat  if  we 
avoid  Birmingham,  well  and  good  ;  and  if  we  steer  dear  both  of 
it  and  Smithfield,  so  much  the  better." 

We  consider  that  suggestion  deserving  of  the  most  fsvoursble 
attention  of  the  Committees  of  the  three  Societies,  for  it  would 
be  conducive  to  the  interests  both  of  those  Societies  and  ex- 
hibitors if  they  were  held  by  previous  Pgreeroent  at  intervsls  of 
three  or  foiu*  davs  during  the  first  half  of  December.  It  would 
enable  more  exhibitors  to  be  at  each,  and  it  would  give  the  ex- 
hibitors chances  of  obtaining  more  priz.^s. 

At  the  dinner  of  the  Nortnem  Counties  Socieh^,  Mr.  Newborn 
remarked  upon  a  rather  novel  point  from  which  to  view  the 
benefits  derived  from  such  Exhibitions.    He  said : — 

**  If  they  took  the  aggregate  number  of  animals  shown,  they 
found  there  were  about  200  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  and  the 
aggregate  number  of  birds  shown  was  1104.  They  might  say, 
and  very  fiurly,  that  it  was  all  nonsense  talking  aboat  eating 
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•Eoh  btrda,  and  he  ahould  cry  wiLb  iheta,  *  hold  bard/  becau&e, 
not  on1]r  the  bit-di  would  be  an  eitremelj  enpentive  dmh^  but  it 
wotild  be  a  downright  im  to  kill  such  verj  beautiful  ipeoimani. 
But  to  prtwiiice  »nj  single  object  of  competition  thej  must  ha^ft 
at  least  leu  to  chnoiP  from^  Ho  adHreesed  agriciiltunstft,  utnd 
believed  thej  would  tell  him  tb&t  average  waitoo  low- — he  knew, 
m  poultry  And  pigeons^  it  ttai  under  the  mark.  But  let  it  stand. 
Therefore,  if  thej  multiplied  1804  bj  10,  it  had  actually  taken 
18,040  animatg  to  produce  that  show.  That  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  a  display  of  the  feathered  tribe  and  fat  stock  was  of 
immenie  use,  owing  to  the  number  of  drafts  that  must  be  taken 
from  the  herd,  the  flock,  the  pigs,  and  collections  of  poultry, 
to  improve  the  general  market  for  consumable  food." 


FATTENING  GEESE  QUICKLY  AND  CHEAPLY. 
A  FBIBND  informs  me  that  his  Geese  hare  fattened  in  much 
less  time  than  heretofore,  hj  feeding  them  on  pulped  mangold 
with  a  good  sprinkling  of  barleymeaL  I  have  ordered  my 
bailiflf  to  try  it  (although  hardly  a  fair  trial,  as  the  Geese  hare 
*'  been  up  *'  some  time)  and  will,  if  you  wish,  inform  yon  of  the 
reault.  I  should  like  to  know  if  any  of  your  readers  haye 
tried  it.     Ben  tail's  pulper  is  the  one  used.— C.  T.  H.,  Dorset, 


POULTEY  FOOD  AND  LAYING  HENS. 

Sbbinq  many  of  your  young  correspondents  inquiring  respect- 
ing food  for  poultry,  especially  for  laying  hens,  perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing information  may  be  of  some  use  to  young  fanciers.  I 
hare  tried  many  different  sorts  of  food,  but  none  I  think  so 
farourable  for  plumage,  condition,  and  egg-prodnoing  combined, 
as  the  following. 

In  early  morning  I  feed  upon  warm  mashed  potatoes  and 
crushed  oats,  and  each  alternate  day  at  noon  with  whole  barley 
and  oats.  Every  night  I  gire  a  warm  mash  of  barleymeal,  fine 
bran,  and  crushed  oats,  ^ways  haying  plenty  of  fresh  clean 
water  giyen  twice  a-day,  especially  when  the  birds  are  shut  up  in 
pens,  and  I  turn  them  out  two  or  three  hours  eyery  other  day 
to  haye  a  run  amongst  the  grass. 

My  stock  consists  of  Spanish,  Cochins  (Buff  and  Partridge), 
Ghime,  and  Dorkings,  and  a  few  common  hens  for  nurses. 

Since  I  fed  on  the  above-mentioned  food,  I  find  my  fowls  eat 
leas  and  lay  better,  and  are  in  maoh  better  plumage  and  condi- 
tion than  when  fed  on  whole  grain. 

My  pullets  (Cochin,  Spanish,  and  Dorking),  have  been  laying 
for  the  last  two  months  and  upwards.  My  Cochin  hens  of  two 
or  three  years  of  age  have  been  laying,  some  a  month  and  some 
a  fortnight  ago.  I  have  not  one  out  of  ten  old  birds  that  has 
not  laid  upwards  of  a  fortnight.  My  three-year-old  Dorking 
G^ame  and  Hamburgh  hens,  are  also  laying.  I  may  also 
mention  that  I  feed  entirely  on  this  food,  both  exhibition  and 
general  stock  fowls,  and,  I  may  add,  I  haye  not  had  one  sickly 
bird  this  year. — Fanoibb. 


SOLUTION  OF  THE  "  SUPEE-POSING " 
PEOBLEM. 

In  the  following  letter,  that  excellent  apiarian  "  B.  &  W.** 
not  only  hits  off  the  super-posing  difficulty  with  his  usual  ability, 
but  so  completely  reconciles  the  apparent  discrepancy  between 
the  results  of  my  own  experience  and  tliat  of  ray  courteous  op- 
ponent, Mr.  John  Brown,  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation 
m  giving  my  unqualified  assent  to  the  conclusion  at  which  he 
has  arrived. — A  Devonshibe  Bbb-ebepeb. 

"My  own  experience  in  the  super- posing  of  hives  in  the 
manner  in  question  is  simply  nil.  But,  if  I  had  been  asked  my 
opinion  and  advice  by  "  A.  W.,"  I  should  certainly  have  given 
it  slmost  in  your  very  words,  judging  from  my  experience  of  tlie 
way  in  which  bees  desert  supers  and  glasses  full  of  honey,  pro- 
vided the  main  hive  be  well  supplied.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
sajing  that  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  storifying  system,  as 
taught  by  Dr.  Bevan  or  modified  by  every  apiarian  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, including  yourself,  bees  would  not  ascend  into  the 
super- posed  hire  provided  the  lower  one  were  tolerably  well- 
filled  with  sealed  honeycomb.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  equally 
of  opinion  that  in  bar-hives,  if  the  top  board  of  the  lower  hive 
were  removed  and  the  bees  were  allowed    an  uninterrupted 


passage  upwarde  from  every  comb,  the  hem  would  ato^nd  and 
make  the  super-posed  hive  their  winter  quarters  cJ^^^j^ing,  up 
with  them  by  degrees  all  the  honey  stored  below  i  aud  this  evea 
were  ever/  entcmal  aperturo  cloaedaavc  tho  pntranci?  to  the  lower 
hive.  In  my  own  ewe  I  never  have  remoTed  tho  top  board, 
and  therefore  1  have  invariably  found  the  beesj  after  a  time, 
descend  to  and  remain  in  the  lower  lilTe,  both  ilk  caees  whens  I 
have  super-added  brood  and  bees  from  other  hives  in  greater  or 
less  quantities,  or  when  the  bees  have  themselves  occupied  and 
laid  up  stores  in  a  super.  If  I  read  the  statement  correctly,  at 
page  78, 1  infer  that  in  the  north,  when  they  super-pose,  they 
allow  the  bees  a  free  passage  upwards  from  every  comb,  which 
can  only  be  by  removing  the  top-board.* 

If  this  be  so,  all  this  disturbance  has  been  about  nothing. 
The  northern  practice  makes  of  two  hives  but  one ;  our  southern 
practice  leaves  the  hives  two;  and  so  "A  Rbntbbwshibb  Bbb- 
EBBPBB  "  is  speaking  of  one  thing  and  you  of  a  totally  different 
and  distinct  matter.  Therefore,  guided  by  our  present  know- 
ledge, arising  out  of  this  recent  correspondence,  I  should  give 
to  "A.  W."  this  better  advice — ^to  follow  the  northern  plan  if  he 
wished  his  bees  to  take  possession  of  the  upper  hive,  and  jour 
advice  if  he  wished  the  bees  to  descend.  In  thus  saying,  while 
I  seem  to  side  with  the  former,  it  is  only  in  regard  to  the  better 
plan  for  effectmg  "  A.  Ws."  purpose.  I  am  not  the  less  of 
opinion  with  you  that  our  southern  mode  of  procedure  would 
terminato  as  you  have  indicated  in  your  remarks  in  page  38. — 
B.  &W. 


LIGURIAN  BEES— EAELY  5EEEDING. 

Satubday  the  7th  inst.,  beings  warm  and  fine,I  tookadvautage* 
of  it  to  shift  into  a  dry  box  a  stock  of  Ligurians  which  I  had 
previously  remarked  as  suffering  from  an  excess  of  moioturd 
during  the  severe  weather  of  November.  On  emptying  the  hive, 
however,  I  found  that  I  might  have  spared  my  labour,  as  far  as 
dampness  was  concerned  ;  the  box  being  perfectly  dry,  although 
discoloured  by  the  recent  presence  of  internal  moisture. 

Whilst  transferring  the  combs  and  bees,  I,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  sought  an  interview  with  her  majesty,  whom  I  was 
pleased  to  find  in  apparently  excellent  health.  I  was  also  more 
than  pleased  at  discovering  that  breeding  had  fairly  commenced  ; 
some  hundreds  of  eggs  having  been  deposited  in  one  of  the 
combs.  It  may  be  remembered  that  during  the  severest  cold  of 
last  January,  I  found  a  mass  of  sealed  brood  in  a  comb  which 
fell  out  of  an  Italian  stock.  These  circumstances  appear  to 
prove  that  whilst  Ligurian  bees  (like  the  common  species)  cease 
breeding  in  October,  egg-laying  recommences  with  them  early 
in  December,  and  is  continued  during  the  winter.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  breeding  is  now  pretty  general  amongst 
all  my  stocks ;  but  as  I  have  no  black  bees  to  compare  them 
with,  I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  the  apiarian  readers  of  Thx 
Journal  of  Hoeticulttjee,  who  possess  facilities  for  making 
such  observations,  would  kindly  state  if  egg-laying  has  yet  com- 
Aenced  amongst  their  black  bees.  That  the  Ligurians  possess  a 
decided  superiority  in  this  respect  is  the  present  opinion  of — A 
Dbvonshibb  Bbb-ebbfbb. 


IREEGULAE  PRODUCTION  OF  DRONES. 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  following  incident  that  occurred 
in  my  apiary  in  the  year  1859  was  rather  singular.  I  send  you 
the  account  of  it,  and  if  it  is  worth  a  place  in  your  Journal  you 
can  publish  it. 

On  the  night  of  the  16th  of  January,  1859,  a  wooden  house 
containing  two  straw  hives,  prime  swarms  of  the  previous  sum- 
mfr,  was  blown  over  on  its  roof  in  a  gale  of  wind — a  pleasant 
sight  on  looking  out  of  one's  bedroom  window  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning.  You  may  be  sure  I  dressed  quickly.  When  I 
opened  the  door,  which  I  was  enabled  to  do  with  the  house  still 
on  its  roof,  a  melancholy  eight  presented  itself — both  hives  upside 
down,  one  with  tlie  combs  very  much  damaged.  I  threw  a  table- 
cloth over  it  and  brought  it  into  the  house.  The  day  proved 
fine  and  sunny.  I  placed  the  hive  on  a  chair  in  an  unfurnished 
room  facing  south. 

I  fortunately  had  a  wooden  hive  with  a  window  in  it,  about 
half  filled  with  new  empty  combs,  only  worker-comb.  [  placed 
this  hive  in  the  window  on  a  shelf  wedged  up,  and  put  some 

•  Or  withdrawing  all  the  slides  in  hives  of  the  Stewarton  oonstrootion. 
— A  Devon  SHIRS  Bi:£-keepkh. 
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honej  under.  I  then  tmocFvered  the  hite— mratbere  of  the  bees 
flew  to  the  irindow.  I  cnt  otrt  the  dattiiged  combs,  handed  them 
to  my  sister  -who  swept  them  off  with  a  feather  into  the  window. 
At  last  I  found  the  queen,  -placed  her  under  the  hive,  Bfnd  in  a 
ihort  time  all  the  bees  setthd  on  tfhe  combs,  and  a  pleased  bum 
Iras  the  ivsuH. 

I  kept  tiiis  hiye  in  the  sitting-room,  fbediwg  the  bees  under  a 
bell-glass  at  the  top  of  the  hire,  taking  them  to  the  garden  every 
fine  day,  removing  the  «inc  at  the  entrance,  and  bringing  them 
iij  at  night.  I  supplied  them  inth  pollen  out  of  their  own  hive, 
which  they  refused  as  %oon  as  they  gathered  fresh  from  the 
flowers.  I  examined  the  bfoken  combs,  and  could  not  discover  a 
0ingle  egg. 

Now  chis  hiVfe  was  Upset  on  the  16th  of  January.  On  the  <5th 
of  Februrfry  a  deid  grUb  was  brought,  not  a  very  young  one. 
Now  oomes  the  strange  part  of  the  story.  On  the  28 rd  of  the 
same  mouth,  I  foond  a  small  drone  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive ; 
it  was  (\illy  developed,  aHve,  but  not  larger  than  a  worker.  I 
brought  it  into  the  house  but  it  soon  died.  I  could  not  see,  on 
looking  through  the  window  of  the  hive,  that  any  drone-comb 
had  been  built.  No  other  prematm-e  drones  made  their  appiwnr- 
ance.    This  hive  throve  very  well  the  next  summer. — J.  L. 

[The  irregular  production  of  drones  was  noticed  by  "A 
Devonshirk  Bee-kbbpeb,"  in  pages  350  and  431  of  our  last 
volume.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  takes  place  more 
often  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  would  appear  that  the 
delicate  apparatus  which  regulates  the  sex  of  the  egg  does  not 
invariably  fulfil  its  allotted  functions,  and  hence  the  occasional 
deposit  of  a  drone  egg  in  a  worker-cell  which  r^'sults  in  the  pro- 
duction 6f  a  small  drone  as  described  by  our  correspondent.] 


APIAUIAN  NOTES. 

CoBSAiB  Bees. — Your  correspondent  "  S.  B."  cdmplsins  df 
an  attack  made  by  some  Ligurian  bet^s  on  his  "  black  bees."  In 
eertain  populous  localities  in  Great  Britain,  there  are  numerous 
hordes  ot  mankind  who  do  little  or  no  work,  and  live  upon 
their  richer  neighbours.  So  it  is  with  bees,  if  a  strict  watoh  is 
not  kept  upon  them.  One  of  the  "besetting  sins"  of  our 
favourites,  the  black  bees,  is  their  vile  propensity  to  plunder, 
generally,  too,  the  strong  against  the  weak  hivete.  In  a  large 
.apiary  which  amounted,  at  one  time,  to  twenty-six  stooks, 
besides  show  unicomb-hives,  when  it  was  discovered  that  any 
one  stock  of  bees  had  taken  to  plunder,  my  plan  was  to  endea- 
vour to  waich  the  flight  of  the  "  i'orsairs,"  as  Dr.  Bdvan  called 
them,  aad  if  it  were  discovered  in  the  aarae  opiary  to  apply  the 
brimtttone  match  to  the  plunderers,  for,  be  assured,  if  bees  once 
take  to  this  mode  of  increasing  their  ptore,  they  never  give  it  up, 
likn  some  dogs  that  have  tasted  the  blood  of  sheep. 

1  have  known  a  stock  inc*rease  in  weljjht,  15  lbs.  in  one  week, 
by  plunder.  I  have  tried  various  remedies;  one  removing  tHR 
plundered  hivo  several  hundred  yards;  another  plan,  closing 
the  entrance  to  the  plundered  hive  at  niglit,  in  the  morning  the 
plunderers  will  be  in  a  bu!»y  cluster  attempting  to  get  in.  Kill 
them  all  on  the  spot,  be  not  afraid  of  sting,  these  thieves  never 
sting,  because  they  are  not  delVnding  their  own  house,  they  are 
arrant  cowards  always  when  tackled. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  Ligurian  bees  have  the  same  bad 
qualities  as  their  black  neighbours,  and  I  advise  "S.  B."  never. 
On  an>  account,  to  allow  any  honey  or  sweets  of  any  kind  to 
ocse  out  of  his  hell-glasses  or  any  other  part  of  the  boxes  or  hives, 
as  the  bees  have  an  extraordinary  instinct  of  communicating  to 
each  other  where  they  can  obtain  honey.  In  the  autumn  and 
spring  these  attacks  are  the  most  freq\ient. 

The  entrances  of  all  hives,  in  spring  and  autumn,  should  be 
contracted  as  much  as  possible.  I  have  known  bees  to  fly  the 
distaKce  of  1500  yards  to  attack  a  stock,  and  he  must  be  an  acute 
watcher  who  can  posses-s  a  dozen  stocks  of  bees  through  bad 
seasons,  without  having  suffered  from  this  ;  the  greatest  vigilance 
is  required  to  prevent  it,  for  it  is  part  of  their  nature  whether 
the  brood-combs  are  above  or  below. 

SuPEK-posED  HiYE. — I  agree  with  Mr.  Fox  that  the  top  hive 
does  not  become  the  stock-hive.  I  have  had  many  of  Nutt's 
hives  in  former  day#,  and  have  always  found  the  bottom  hive  the 
stock-hive  after  several  years  remaining  double,  still,  there  may 
be  exceptions,  but  I  believe  very  few  to  this  rule. 

Driving  Bees.— I  candidly  confess  that  I  nerer  had  any 
sixooeas  in  driving  bees,  and  1  agree  with  Mr.  Nutt  on  this  point. 


that  H  seldom  answers.  How  your  correspondent  **ALPEi 
can  induce  the  whole  of  his  bees  to  leave  au  inverted  full  hive, 
even  when  the  hive  rests  on  the  sides  of  a  metal  pot,  I  cannot 
conceive.  I  have  always  found  he's  most  difficult  to  drive  from 
their  brood-combs,  to  which  they  are  more  attached  than  to  those 
foil  of  honey.  Mr.  N"tt,  who  was  certainly  a  good  manager, 
althoiigh  now  considered  old-fashioned,  trird  driving  until  he 
gave  it  up  altogether  in  disgust.  The  irritation  produced  is  ex- 
cessive, and  renders  the  bees  quite  furious  evt-n  in  driving  in  the 
usual  way,  with  the  full  hive  placed  evenly  under  the  emptj  one. 
— H.  W.  Newman,  Rillaide^  Cheltenham. 


Cooking  Dioscohea  battatas.— Wash,  but  do  not  peel  tbe 
Yam  ;  put  it  in  cold  vkater  and  boil  till  tender.  Scrape  off  the 
outer  skin  and  cut  lengthways  in  thin  slices.  tFry  of  a  pale 
brown,  in  eggs  and  cruiubs  of  'bread.  Send  to  table  dry 
and  c^sp. 


OtJK  LETTER  BOX. 

Fowls  m  a  Common  Yard  (J?.  P.).  If  jon  feed  ihem  rejfularly  in  thdr 
own  roo«ting-place,  they  will  soon  know  fheir  Ofwn.  No  confinement  wlB 
cure  Cocks  iiaving  the  propensity  to  fight.  You  had  better  let  your  fowli 
out,  and  let  ihe  rivah  fijflic  it  out  if  you  cannot  divide  the  yard  betweeo 
yourself  and  neighbour.    Cannot  you  have  a  wire-net  partition? 

Supply  of  Eoc.s  [One  who  wishes  for  ProftUtble  Fewh).-'Yon  do  not 
state  the  natnreofthe  run  your  fowls  have.  It  should  be  wholly,  or  at 
least  partly  grass.  We  believe  Cochins  and  B^^ahimn  to  be  ihe  be-t  winter 
layers,  but  with  them  as  with  everything  el^  it  is  a  question  of  age.  It  it 
quite  impossible  to  state  any  quantity  of  food  as  suflacient  for  a  yard  of 
fowls.  If  they  are  taken  to  ^h^n  they  are  thin,  ihey  cat  twice  aa  much 
when  th»y  are  improving  as  they  wtll  When  they  are  well  up  in  condiUon. 
No  particular  weight  of  food  fhould  be  given  at  a  time,  but  Jn*t  to  much 
as  the  birds  can  eat,  and  no  more.  The  food  shodM  be  ground  oats  mix^ 
with  water.  They  should  be  fed  with  this  morning  and  evening,  w  maco 
each  time  as  they  will  eat  readily— that  is,  run  after.  The  food  Is  warted, 
and  the  fowls  are  badly  fed  when  say  of  the  former  U(«  oii  the  yraund,  or 
when  they  can  get  it  at  any  lime.  Tha  two  meals  w*-  have  spoken  of  are 
enough,  if  in  the  middle  of  the  day  they  have  sohic  whcrte  barley  thrown  to 
them  and  scattered  tibout.  The  five  cockere's  »re  enough,  if  too  want 
onl>  egwn ;  but  if  you  have  any  idea  of  hatching  they  are  neither  old  luff 
numerou-*  enough.  For  Hxty  hens  and  pull,  ts  in  January  you  f^honld 
have  eight  oocks,  and  they  should  be  nii^e  months  old.  If  one  or  two  are 
aduhH  so  much  the  better.  The  Spanish  afte  profitable  layers,  fhHr  np 
are  numerous,  and  very  large.  They  do  not  lay  till  ihey  are  nine  monini 
old.  Cochina  and  Brahmas  lay  at  six,  and  often  before.  If  your  (owh  an 
confined,  and  cannot  get  at  green  food.  It  must  be  supplied  to  them  by 
hani.  They  mu»t  also  have  dust,  gravel,  and  lime  at  hand.  It  haa  bten  a 
bud  time  fbr  eggs,  but  the  pullets  are  now  begintung  to  lay. 

Cleawii/o  White  Cochins*  Fkathbim  (A  SMbscriberY.^WtA  ibeta  wUh 
water  and  common  yellow  soap.  When  clean  wipe  them  «s  drv  asyno  oan, 
put  (hem  in  a  basket  with  >ome  clean,  i»oft  straw,  and  put  them  be Jbre  a 
fire  till  dry.    Soda  cleans  the  pitttti^ge,  but  It  sotnethtte  ii^utei  it 

Peizk  Game  BxthA^R  at  BiHMtMtmAM  (/.  j4.).— We  do  not  kitfw. 

Makikg  a  boftitiNO  Cock's  Coms  EAfter— litDiAif  Coa^  {/*.  ^-)"rj' 
you  fasten  the  comb  with  silver  wire  in  the  position  ytm  wish  it  to  retata, 
it  will  do  I'D,  Sspecially  as  the  bird  i»  young.  Amer.can  com  or  meal  makw 
birds  very  fat,  but  the  fa*  iioes  not  stand  against  cooking,  and  thel*an  i» 
both  hard  and  bad-fl&voured. 

AoE  OP  Birds  in  a  Class  poa  Cock  and  *Pwo  Rkns  filfeni).— Ton 
can  show  any  ages  you  please,  and  different  ages  in  the  same  pen,  ina  c1m» 
which  simply  offers  a  priee  for  the  best  cock  and  two  hens  shown.  The 
words  signify  only  sex,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  age.  We  do  not  think 
you  will  find  cu-tomers  for  your  Poules  de  la  fieehe  at  a  very  hi»ih  pnoB. 
They  are  little  known  In  England.  The  beet  plan  is  to  advettise  them  in 
our  columns. 

Points  in  Silver-spangled  ITambv&ou  Cock  {H.  C.)  —White  deaf- 
ears  and  spangled  brfa>t  are  both  ef*«enu«.l  in  the  lormitionof  a  SilTer- 
sp-mgled  llamburgh  cock.  !*0  amount  of  merit  In  rne  will  outweijil' * 
atone  for  the  absence  of  the  other.  Yet  if  we  had  to  chix»e  4bMl»»*V 
between  two,  and  thn  ear-loUe  of  the  bird  w:th  the  good  breapt  was  007 
faulty,  not  absolutely  red,  we  wi»uld  take  it  in  preference  tothebladt 
breani.  It  is  essential  in  the  Golden-spangled  that  the  hackle  and  saddle 
be  clouded,  but  it  is  not  the  case  with  Slivers. 

Rabbit  Selling  {J.  i).).— The  case  you  fetate  Is  dlearly  within  the  jorih 
diction  of  u  Cuuniy  Court.  You  muttt  sue  the  smroha^er  in  theCw»rt  01 
the  county  in  which  he  resides. 


LONDON  MARKETS.— December  16. 

POITLTBT. 

There  is  but  a  sorry  trade,  and  We  do  not  antidpate  any  alteration  till  we 
come  into  the  Christmas  market. 


Each — «. 

Turkeys 7 

Lartte  Kowls 3 

Smaller  Fowls  2 

Chickens     1 

Ducks 2 

Geese    « 

Pheasants  2 


«. 

to  12 
3 
3 
0 
2 
7 
2 


Each-<.  d.    '-  j- 

Grouse    ^  1  *°  ?  S 

Partridges *'»•«• 

Pigeons 0   «  »»   ^  I 

Uares 2    ^."    f  f 

Rabbits  1    3  ••   A  1 

WUd    0   I  M   0  » 
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W«fiHLY   CALCNOAR^ 


M'nth 


35 
38 
37 
38 
39 
80 


Week. 


Ta 
W 
Tw 
F 
S 
Sun 
M 


BECEMBSR  3l<-dO,  IS81. 


Bpidendra. 

Obristma«-oat« 

8*r.  Stkpb«k. 

St.  John  ts*  EVamoKmsr. 

iNMOCBim. 

1  SUMDAT  AFTXR  CBIUBniMU 

Bignonia  renusta. 


WkATHxa  iau»  London  in  1860. 


'    Bftioiucter.      Themom.;  Wind.  ^  ^5  ** 


I 


,  d«if.  deg. 
fi9.«l5^90.4OS        S3JU.  4 


2».439~38^7 
^a  526-^39.450 
29.509-29.491 
90.19»-39.78« 
30.316-^.985 
29.504-39.346 


9U>1B 
82-17 
8«-3» 
88—  1 
S6-2B 
44r-3a 


H. 
N.E. 
ff.E. 

8.B. 


U» 


Snn 
Rises. 


m.  h. 
8>afB 

a  » 

8  8 

8  8 
9'  i 

9  8 
9  8 


Sett. 


m.  b. 
5fl'«f8 
5»     8 


5i 
55 
50 

57 


.'.0.1 

Glotk 

BiMW     , 

Ifooafft 

aA« 

andSets^ 

Age. 

,    Sun. 

ra.     b., 

m.    s. 

mom.  1 

i 

0     8 

38     0  . 

htL.U 

54     1 

24 

0    66 

16      3  ' 

25 

1    26 

40     4  1 

««• 

r  56 

t      6 

SI 

5L    35 

a    7 

3a 

2    04 

Darof  I 
Ycac  I 


8W  I 
809 

360  I 

361  4 

808  t 

304.  ' 


IIMI'AM^LOOT  09  «>  Wtem— At  Ohlflwlelt,  ttom  obaervallons  during  the  last  thirtr-f&ur  rears,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
'^•^i!'?**/-^***!^^  wra4a.3»  and  »1.8'  vmpamtLrttf,  The  ffraateat  haetv  88%  ooenmd  on  the  S8th  ta  1855 :  and  the  Ifmeet  eold,  8», 
the  38th  in  185S.     During  the  period  141  days  w»»  Una,  and  <m  07  nia  Ml. 


taOMarat 
onthe3< 


OBNBALOGrr  Of  TAJHCWS  GKRAJflUMS: 

^^^J^"  UmifG  in  a  Hurry, 
I  made  a  marvellous 
mistake  last  week,  at 
page  237»  where  it  is  said,  "  We  asee 
not  awajiO'  of  any  kybrid  Gkra&iom 
being  now  in  enltiyation.  Tk^  are 
all  cross-hred  plants,  the  offspr^na  of  one  original 
hind"  They  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is 
quite  true  they  are  all  cross-bred  plants  and  not 
hybrids ;  but  as  1  hare  not  yet  given  my  own 
opinion  on  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  the  origin  of  species, 
my  saying  our  bedding  and  show  Geraniums  "  are  the 
onspring  of  one  original  kind  "  is  wrong  altogether,,  and 
at  the  very  opposite  of  what  my  practice  would  point  to. 
All  the  Ivy-leafe  are,  undoubtedly,  the  oftpring  of  one 
kind.  All  the  Scarlets  are,  without  doubt,  the  offspring 
of  one  kind  also ;  but  whether  that  kind  was  a  plain- 
leaved  one  like  Tom  Thumb,  or  had  the  horseshoe  mark, 
•  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  either  way.  The  Geraniums 
of  the  florists/in  my  early  days,  were  the  ofispring  of 
half-a-dozen  kinds,  but  since  then  iImt  haye  been  Drought 
down  to  the  breed  of  Cueulatum  alone.  The  bedding 
Geraniums  of  the  greenhouse  daas,  as  Lady  Mary  Fox, 
Unique,  Sidonia,  Ignesoons^  Tomsh^ne,  and  all  the  rest 
of  them,  are  all  hybrids,  or  the  immediate  offspring  of 
hybrids — that  ie^  from  the  vmon  of  two  disMnct  members 
or  the  Geranium  family.  And  it  waa  from  the  early 
union  of  such  distinct  kmdti  that  the  botanists  of  the  last 
generation  took  up  their  wrong  ideas  on  muling  or  muled 
plants.  AH  that  you  can  find  in  all  the  writings  of 
all  botanists  about  muling  is  altogether  wrong,  and  I 
question  very  much  if  there  is  such  a  thing  on  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth  as  a  mule  plant. 

But  let  us  go  straight  acoordlng  to  the  heads  liud 
down.  The  first  was  me  Ivy4eaf.  No  other  kind  ever 
crossed  with  them,  and  few  aa  their  number  is,  there 
are  more  botanieai  mules  amoDg  them  than  are  to  be 
found  in  uiy  other  section.  A  Dotanist  will  tell  you  a 
mule  is  a  barren  cross  between  two  distinct  kinds  or 
species,  and  he  will  give  jrou  /i^reason  why  it  is  a  mule, 
afler  such  a  fashion  as  this :  That  the  parents  stood  in 
such  and  such  relationship  to  each  other.  But  in  those 
days  the  practice  of  cross-breeding  did  not  begin  at  all, 
the  whole  thing  was  confined  to  nybridising.  Biit  so 
soon  as  cross-breeding  began,  it  spread  like  wildfire,  and 
the. results  from  it  soon  proved  that  some  of  the  de- 
ductions of  the  hybridisers  were  altogether  untenable. 

Muling  was  one  of  these  deductioas,  or  hypotheses,  and 
is  untenable  also,  for  the  cross-breeder  will  give  you 
twenty  mules  and  fifteen  seedlings  which  are  not  mules, 
from  one  pod  of  seed  which  was  fertilised  by  the  pollen 
of  the  same  flower :  thoosaads  can  do  it.  Then,  if  a 
thousand  cross-breeders  can  but  produce  each  by  hia  art 
one  mule  from  one  plant  only,  can  you  suppose  such  a 
tiling  as  that  Nature  herself  would  require  two  kinds  of 
plants  to  enable  her  to  originate  a  mule  plant  between 
hem  P  If  you  can  believe  such  a  doctrine,  stick  to  your 
'So,  39.— Vol.  n.,  Kew  Sibim. 


text,  fdr  it  would  be  as  a  thousand  cross-graihs  to  one  to 
disturb  so  harmless  an  idea. 

The  next  are  the  Scarlets.  Are  they  all  really  from 
one  kindP  I  think  they  are,  for  this  reason,  that  the 
plain-leaf  and  the  horsesnoe-leaf  are  convertible  the  one 
for  the  other  at  every  change  in  the  pollen^  Botanioally 
I  may  be  wronff,  and  the  horseshoe  may  haye  branohed 
off  from  the  "  Cape  Scarlet,"  ages  before  tiie  Gape  was 
known  on  thia  side  of  the  line.  Both  the  originala  ave 
lost,  but  a  oross-breeder  couJd  reprodvce  them  in  one 
season.  The  Golden  Chain  is  an  immed?ate  sport  from 
the  "Cape  Scarlet,"  of  my  boyish  days,  the  inquinans  of 
botany,  and  true  seedlings  ot  the  sport  will  famish  the 
type  plant  among  them  certainly. 

The  original  Horseshoe  Geranium  from  the  Cape  was  a 
true  Nosegay,  according  to  Miller  who  first  deacribed  it 
popularly  in  English.  In  his  time  "  it  was  the  oldest 
and  the  most  common  sort  in  the  English  gardens,"  and 
attained  to  one-half  only  of  the  size  and  stature  of  the 
plain-leaved  Cape  Scarlet.  According  to  him  the  flowers 
were  **  oi  a  purplish-red  colour"  1  put  the  italics  beeaose 
many  people  believe-  the  original  horseshoe-leaved  kind 
had  the  same^  tint  of  scarlet  as  the  inamnans,  and  being 
not  of  the  same  ooluur  as  the  original  piain-lea^red  Scarlet 
fortifies  my  belief  in  its  being  only  a  wild  sport.  The 
tints  of  all  the  sports  of  Geraniums  are  diBerent  from 
those  or  that  in  the  parent  flower. 

The  next  sport  from  the  same  plant  was  under  cul- 
tiyatipn,  and  it  was  the  Gulden  Chain,  the  style  of  flower 
much  the  same  as  in  the  first  sport,  the  Horseshoe,  but 
the  Ibaf  and  stature  widely  different,  yet  in  one  sense  a 
real  Horseshoe  after  all.  Then  we  know  very  well  that 
the  first  horseshoe-leaved  Geranium  was  not  a  **  fixed" 
kind  as  late  as  Miller's  time — that  is,  not  a  true  botanical 
species,  for  it  would  not  then  come  true  from  seed,  or«  ai 
all  events,  the  seedlings  would  not  be  all  like  the  parenl^ 
as  they  ought  to  have  been  if  the  parent  had  been  a  trae 
wild  speeies.  Miller  distinctly  says  there  were  four 
vacietiee  from  it  under  cultivation  round  London  in  his 
day,  "one  with  fine  variegated  leaves,  one  with  crimson, 
and  another  with  pink-coloured  flowers  which  have  been 
accidentally  raised  from  seeds,"  the  fourth  being  nearest 
the  original.  Now,  do  you  know  of  any  really  botanical 
species  which  would  not  come  true  from  seeds  the 
moment  it  was  in  cultivation  P  I  never  knew  of  any  such 
species :  therefore,  I  believe  the  Horseshoe  Geranium 
was  never  a  ^ecies  at  all»  but  a  sport ;  and,  therefore, 
also,  I  say  and  maintain  that  all  the  Scarlet  Geraniums 
which  are  now  in  cultivation  are  referable  to  one  originid 
kind.  And  when  a  man  tells  me  he  had  been,  bybridasing 
his  Scarlet  Geraniums^  I  know  very  well  ^at  he  could 
not  have  been  doing  any  such  thing — that  he  was  merely 
cross-breeding  the  seedlings  of  one  kind,  as  I  believe 
them  to  be,  and  as  I  have  attempted  to  trace  and  describe 
them.  There  was  a  large  bed  of  the  original  Variegated 
Geranium  mentioned  by  Miller,  as  a  seedling  sport  from 
the  first  Horseshoe  Geranium  on  the  Rose  Mount  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  last  summer.  Seedlings  from  that 
variegated  sport  will  give,  among  others,  the  identical 
No.  691.— Vol.  XXVI.,  Old  Sebiis. 
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first  kind  of  Horseshoe  on  record,  just  as  the  Golden  Chain  will 
reproduce  the  original  Cape  Scarlet,  or  inquinans,  such  as 
LinnssuB  deaoribed  them  in  his  **  Hortni  Upsalensis." 

Then,  it  is  eyident  that  we  improve  the  different  sections  or 
races  of  the  family  of  Geraniums  bj  a  process  the  rererse  of  that 
by  which  the  breeds  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle  are  iraprored — 
that  is  to  saj,  by  breeding  in-and-in,  or  cross-breeding,  which  is 
entirely  and  altogether  dLBTerent  in  its  effects  from  that  of  hybri- 
dising ;  and  if  we  would  attend  to  these  practical  differences,  as 
between  cross-breeding  and  Hybridising,  it  would  greatly  tend 
to  simplify  our  meaning,  and  to  instruct  our  readers  in  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  same  process.  But  it  would  not  be  to 
simplify  our  meaning  just  yet  awhile  to  give  a  true  definition  to 
another  turn  of  the  process  of  applying  the  pollen — I  mean  when 
we  cross  a  distinct  wild  species  by  one,  or  with  the  pollen  of  one, 
•f  our  cross-bred  seedlings.    Thus,  when  I  said  "  if  the  green 

Sarent  of  Mangles'  Yariegated  Geranium  would  cross  with  Tom 
humb,  or  with  any  other  bedding  Geranium,  the  seedlings 
would  be  hybrids,"  I  was  not  strictly  within  the  law,  Tom 
Thumb  is  not  a  true  species  like  the  other,  but  a  cross-bred 
plant:  therefore,  the  seedlings  between  it  and  the  green  of 
Mangles',  which  is  a  genuine  wild  kind,  would  only  be  half 
Ijybrids ;  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  introduce  so  strict  a 
definition  of  our  practice.  Mr.  Banks'  seedling  Fuchsias  are 
all  cross-bred  plant*,  not  hybrids.  When  one  of  them  is  crossed 
with  Fuchsia  serratifolia,  a  wildling,  the  seedlings,  strictly 
speaking,  would  neither  be  hybrids  nor  cross-bred  plants — only 
half  hybrids.  But  that  fine,  large,  winter-flowering  Fuchsia 
from  the  Messrs.  Yeitch,  called  iJominiana,  is  a  true  hybrid, 
because  it  was  got  by  crossing  two  distinct  wild  kinds  of  Fuchsia. 
So  we  are  not  left  to  the  fickle  fancy  that  breeding  in-and-in 
can  alone  improye  nur  seedlings. 

Hybridising  is  the  only  means  given  to  us  by  Nature  to 
obtain  new  races  of  plant?,  and  by  cross-breeding  alone  can  we 
still  further  improve  all  new  races.  When  Nature  gives  us  more 
than  one  race  m  a  family,  as  in  these  Geraniums  and  Fuchsias, 
and  we  despise  them  all  but  one,  as  florists  do  in  Pelargoniums, 
and  in  tumed-in-floret  kinds  of  Chrysanthemums,  we  do  not 
respond  to  the  kindness  of  Nature  for  the  gratification  of  our 
senses.  Barring  this  clause,  I  would  be  a  florist,  and  always  was, 
and  I  hope  to  continue  to  be  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
But  the  care  and  kindness  of  Heaven  in  supplying  us  with  so 
many  sources  of  innocent  enjoyment  I  should  be  the  last  on 
earth  to  ignore  in  one  single  instance :  therefore^  I  have  very 
great  pleasure  in  telling  you  a  tale. 

I  have  just  made  out  one  other  new  kind  of  Miller's  old 
•porting  Horseshoe  Geranium.  He  said  that  kind  sported  from 
seeds,  and  from  a  "  red  dish -pur  pie  "  flower  turned  to  a  "  crimson 
flower,"  and  to  a  "  pink  flower."  Now,  did  you  ever  see  a  real 
pink  Geranium  of  the  Scarlet  breed  ?  I  never  did  or  heard  of 
such  a  thing  but  in  Miller's.  When  I  had  to  pay  the  strictest 
attention  to  all  the  distinct  colours  and  shades  of  colours  for  the 
flower-beds  under  authority,  there  was  no  pink  Geranium  such 
as  Miller  speaks  of,  save  the  little,  close-growing,  pink,  Ivy-leaved 
Geranium  ;  not  another  like  it,  or  in  the  likeness  of  a  true  pink 
colour  could  be  had  among  all  the  Geraniums.  All  their  pinks 
were  tinged  with  rose  or  with  cheriy  colour.  Miller  was  too 
good  a  judge,  and  too  practical  a  gardener  to  call  cerise  a  pink, 
or  a  Lucia  rosea  the  same ;  but  he  says  a  pink  Garanium  of  the 
Horseslioe  class  was  common  -n  his  days — that  is,  say  one 
huTidred  years  back,  and  I  told  you  already  the  influence  I  had 
over  tlie  stamens,  but  n<Ter  said  a  word  about  the  ways  I 
exerled  that  inlluence  from  1853  to  last  season,  in  endeavouring 
to  hunt  out  from  the  horns  of  the  pistil  this  same  pink  of 
Milicr't?,  or  one  in  tlie  same  degree  as  he  would  c»ll  pink.  I 
fout.d  it,  and  1  shall  leave  it  as  a  legacy  to  the  Indies. 

By  another  mixture  of  the  same  strain,  and  with  an  utter 
abhorrence  at  the  apocryphal  doc'rine  of  pupcrfcctation,  I  found 
at  tlio  same  time  a  real  true  and  pure  magenta  col«»ur,  the  very 
finest  tint  we  have  in  all  the  race.  I  do  not  yet  know  what 
names  these  will  bear,  or  how  they  will  be  sold,  but  they  are  in 
the  hands  of  my  agents.  My  present  mark,  however,  is  on  what 
Mr.  Smith  has  done  and  lost  between  the  Golden  Chain  and 
Ma»  gles'  Variet^at^d  Geranium  with  the  shorter  stamens.  I 
tliink  I  offered  5*.  in  these  pages  to  any  one  for  one  seed  of 
Mangls'  some  years  since;  at  all  events  the  offer  was  on  my 
tongue  for  two  or  three  years  after  I  left  Shrubland  Park,  where  I 
once  had  a  chance  truss  of  seeds  on  Mangles'  with  five  or  six  seed- 
pods,  so  to  speak,  and  every  one  in  the  garden  was  cautioned 
not  to  go  near  it,  which  was.  the  surest  way  to  make  every  one 


itch  to  be  at  it.  Sure  enough  some  one  out  it  off  ere  it  was  half 
ripe,  and  I  never  saw  a  man  so  near  cutting  off  his  own  head  at 
Mr.  Wells  was  well  nigh  doing  when  he,  then  foreman  of  the 
department,  found  it  was  gone. 

Then  about  the  5«.  A  lady  onoe  took  me  at  my  word— the 
lady  of  Capt.  Whitty,  now  inspector  of  prisons  in  Dublin — the 
lady  who  manages  the  Waltonian  Case  so  well  that  Mr.  IWi 
must  have  called  on  her  on  purpose  for  a  leaf  out  of  her  bo^. 
Mrs.  Capt.  Whitty  assured  me  she  had  often  seeded  Mangles* 
Variegated,  and  would  do  so  for  me  that  aeason,  and  sbe  was  as 
good  as  a  man  to  her  word.  She  ripened  two  seeds  that  summer 
(10«.  hard  cash),  but  I  was  ungallant  enough  to  resolve  not  to  pay 
till  I  found  the  seeds  had  sprouted,  which  thty  never  did ;  but 
whether  that  was  to  save  my  money  or  my  oremt  as  a  gardener, 
I  leave  you  to  judge,  and  shall  (k>  any  lengths  to  persuade  other 
people  to  try  the  effects  of  the  shorter  stamens  of  my  new  pink 
Geranium  and  my  real  magenta  on  a  two  or  three-year-old  f^ot 
of  Mangles',  for  Mangles'  and  the  green  type  whenoe  it  came  are 
true  pinks  so  far,  oxily  pale  pinks,  yet  free  from  the  slightest 
tinge  of  rose  or  cherry  colour.  Then,  if  they,  or  any  one  of  them, 
succeed  in  seedlings,  we  shall  possess  materials  for  a  new  section 
of  pink,  real  pmk  Geraniums  ;  and  when  we  plant  equal  quantities 
of  pink,  purple,  crimson,  scariet,  and  yellow,  and  learn  to  put 
the  colours  m  the  right  positions,  our  flower  gardens  will  be 
semething  more  than  a  blase  of  scarlet  and  yellow. 

D.  BlATOK. 

VISITS  TO  SOME  OF  THE  FBENCH 

NUBSEEIES. 

(ContiKmedfrom  poffg  213.) 

MONSIBFB  MaBOOTTIK,  BoUBO  1.1.  BsiKE,  lOEAB  PaBIB. 

The  name  of  this  most  successful  Rose  grower  is  well  snd 
honourably  known  in  England  as  the  raiser  from  time  to  time 
of  some  of  our  most  sterling  Boses.  Louise  Odier,  Jules  Mar- 
gottin,  and  Belle  de  Bourg-la-Beine  are  sufiicient  to  stamp  tlie 
character  of  any  one  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  intro- 
duce them  to  the  public  as  a  man  of  note,  and  one  whose  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  the  flower  which  forms  his  MpScialitS  is  well 
worth  considering.  All  the  anticipations  I  had  formed  con- 
cerning him  were  thoroughly  borne  out ;  and  I  have  little  hesi- 
tation in  regarding  him  as  the  most  thoroughly  practical  Boss 
grower  I  met  with  in  France,  and  also  as  an  upright  and  honest 
man.  Of  this  I  feel  perfectly  convinced — that  however  he  may 
be  mistaken,  as  must  unavoidably  be  the  case  with  everybody 
at  times,  he  will  never  send  out  a  Bose  which  he  believes  to  be 
below  par ;  and  he,  more  tliao  any  Boee  grower  I  met  with  in 
France,  aeemed  to  appreciate  shape  and  constitution  as  so  veiy 
desirable.  A  notice,  then,  of  his  nursery  I  cannot  but  hope 
may  be  interesting  to  those  who,  like  myself,  loyally  regard  the 
Bose  as  the  queen  of  flowers. 

On  the  sliort  line  of  railroad  which  runs  from  Paris  to  Scesux 
there  liis  the  suburban  village  of  Bourg  la  Beine,  and  in  the 
main  street  of  the  village  Monsieur  Margottin  resides.  His 
nursery  runs  at  the  back  between  the  street  and  the  railway, 
and  is  in  a  more  cool  and  sheltered  position  than  most  of  the 
nurseries  about  Paris.  The  soil  being,  moreover,  that  unctuous 
loam  so  dear  to  Bose  growers,  and  not  unlike  the  Hertfordshire 
Eose  grounds ;  and  as  it  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  Rose, 
and  especially  to  the  raising  of  seedlings,  it  could  not  but  be 
that  great  interest  would  attach  itself  in  my  eyes  to  such  a  spot. 
At  that  late  season  (Oct  10th)  it  was  not,  of  course,  to  be 
expected  that  we  should  see  much  in  bloom ;  but  we  did  see  in 
every  part  of  the  ground  grafted,  budded,  and  on  its  own  roots, 
Lh  Boule  d'Or,  opening  most  freely,  and  one  of  the  yellowest 
and  most  beautiful  of  Tea  Roses  it  is.  I  have  strong  hopes, 
there'ore,  that  notwithstanding  the  disappointment  it  has  dcca- 
sioned  this  season  it  may  hy-and-by,  even  on  our  side  of  the 
Channel,  prove  a  desirable  Rose.  In  colour  we  have  nothing  at 
all  approaching  it  save  Persian  Yellow. 

Of  tlie  new  Roses  of  last  season,  he  spoke  very  highly  of 
Madame  Furtado,  which  I  fear,  however,  will  prove  to  be  but 
an  indifferent  grower}  also  of  Catherine  Guillot(  Bourbon),  which 
for  shape  is  not  to  be  surpassed.  Reine  des  Violettes,  too,  he 
pronounced  good;  but  then  I  think  those  slaty  colours  are 
much  more  according  to  French  than  to  English  tast^  General 
Washington  he  also  considered  a  valuable  Rose,  as  I  ha?e  so 
doubt  we  shall  find  it. 

His  own  seedlings  of  this  year  were  in  bloom  and  promise 
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weU.  SoaTenir  de  Comte  Catoot,  H.P.,  ie  Tery  derk,  rich  deep 
▼elrety  orimBon,  ahaded  with  black ;  the  petals  of  great  firmneM, 
and  the  flower  t<^erably  full.  Alexandre  Dumas,  H.?.,  is 
nearljr  black,  and  also  seems  as  if  it  would  be  a  yery  desirable 
Rose ;  while  in  Comtesse  d'Ouraroff  we  hare  a  strong*growing 
and  ere  3t- flowering  Soureair  d*un  Ami,  and  therefore  likelj  to 
be  a  great  acquisition. 

That  Monsieur  ICargottin  exerdsea  a  wise  discretion  in  the 
sending  out  of  his  Roses  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  he 
grows  upwards  of  80,000  seedlings,  and  from  these  has  only 
selected  these  three.  Of  seedling  growing  he  gare  me  some 
interesting  particulars— thus.  He  says  be  bad  one  year  from 
Louise  Odier  about  twenty  rarietiee  of  erery  colour  from  white 
to  nearly  black ;  and  that,  although  they  looked  rery  promising, 
qot  one  of  them  when  grafted  was  worth  anything,  and  were  idl 
thrown  away.  Then,  again,  he  stated  that  seedlings,  if  they 
flowered  either  the  first  or  second  year,  were  generally  failures. 
Their  constitution  was  so  bad  that  they  died  off  the  third  year, 
and  seyeral  gaps  were  shown  to  us  where  such  had  been  the 
case ;  while  a  seedling  that  does  not  flower  until  the  fifth  or 
sixth  year  was  generally  likely  to  be  good,  it  being  generally 
the  case  that  those  which  flowered  httle  and  grew  well  as  seed- 
lings  would,  when  grafted  or  budded,  flower  better. 

The  season  of  last  jear,  which  prored  so  fatal  to  us,  was  well 
nigh  as  damaging  near  Paris ;  and  Monsieur  Maigottin  showed 
ns  that  not  one  of  the  seeds  which  he  sowed  last  year  had  made 
its  appearance,  and  this  although  apparently  it  looked  well — 
thus  maoi£«ting  that  there  was  the  same  want  of  yitality  there 
as  here.  Again,  on  the  subject  of  the  Moss  Rose,  about  whieh 
BO  many  pretty  conceits  have  been  by  poets  inyentedt  and  sung  by 
lovesick  youths  and  maidens.  He  stated  that  although  he  only 
payed  seed  from  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  and  had  no  Moss 
Re  sea  in  his  garden,  that  jet  out  of  eyery  ten  or  twelye  thousand 
seedlings  he  was  pretty  sure  to  get  one  or  two  Moss  Roses,  and 
he  liad  then  one  Perpetual  Moss  of  which  he  hoped  good  things. 
There  were  some  seedlings,  too,  from  Louise  Odier,  which  pro- 
mised to  be  of  some  note,  and  they  will  be  probably  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  the  public  next  year.  Bose  exhibitions  'are 
not  much  patronised  in  France,  the  greatest  interest  being 
taken  in  seedlings,  which  as  a  matter  of  course  pay  better, 
and  hence  the  general  stock  of  Roses  is  not  as  large  as  one  might 
expect. 

•  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  commercial  point  of  yiew  is  the 
oiM  from  which  the  yalue  and  importance  of  the  Rose  is  most 
regarded  by  our  French  friends.  Here  will  be,  perhaps,  the 
proper  place  to  say  that,  feeling  this,  I  was  extremely  desirous 
of  trying  to  induce  the  French  growers  to  come  oyer  here  with 
their  seedlings  next  year,  when  eyeiybody  will  be  on  the  wing 
to  the  Oreat  Exhibition.  I  mentioned  it  to  seyeral  friends ; 
and  mj  plan  was,  that  twenty  of  us  who  were  interested  in  the 
growth  of  the  Rose  should  subsoribe  a  guinea  each,  and  offer  it 
in  three  or  four  prizes  to  the  best  six  blooms  of  any  one  Rose 
which  was  not  as  yet  for  sale.  1  put  mjself  into  communication 
with  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  order 
to  see  if  they  would  sanctios  its  being  part  of  their  plans  (as 
Mr.  Wentworth  Dilke*s  prise  was),  n>r  the  ensumg  year, 
feeling  that  that  body  was  beat  known  in  France.  The  offer 
was  accepted ;  but  as  I  was  only  giyen  one  week  to  complete 
the  arrangements,  which  wonld  haye  been  quite  inadequate,  I 
was  compelled  to  giye  it  up.  I  cannot  but  think  the  scheme 
praiticabla.  London  is  reaehed  from  Paris  in  ten  hours  and 
a  half;  so  that  Roses  cut  the  night  before  might  yery  well  be  at 
Kensington  Qore  by  eleyen  o'clock,  and  by  giying  additional 
Uberty  to  such  exhibitors,  would  be  in  abuncCance  of  time. 

The  same  kind  and  genial  hospitality  which  we  experienced 
at  other  places  was  shown  to  us  by  Monsieur  Margottin,  who 
has  some  good  knowledge  of  England,  as  his  son  was  for  some 
time  at  Mr.  Paul's,  of  Cheehunt.  A  more  complete  knowledge 
of  Rose-growing  it  wonld  be  almost  impossible  to  meet  with 
than  he  possesses,  and,  as  I  haye  said,  although  he  may  be 
sometimes  mistaken,  I  should  be  quite  r^y  to  take  his  opinion 
on  all  matters  connected  with  the  radiant  queen  of  flowers.  He 
grows  the  Hollyhock  too,  which  he  told  us  was  another  Rose,  and 
is  Indeed  so  called  by  the  French — Rose  tremi^rene,  or  Passe 
Rose !  and  of  these  he  had  some  of  the  best  English  and  Scotch 
yarieties.  He  had  also  some  Camellias  and  other  flowers,  but 
the  Rose  was  his  chief  concern :  and  I  can  only  express  my 
hope  that  he  may  long  giye  it  his  attention,  and  gladden  the 

Jfei  of  our  English  roearians  with  some  worthy  compeers  of 
ules  Margottin  &  Co. — ^D.,  Deal,. 


CUTTING  DOWN  CLIMBINa  BOSES. 

Ik  your  Number  of  December  10th,  I  find  in  your  answer  to 
"  B.  B.,"  you  recommend  that  climbing  Roses  should  be  out 
down  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground  the  first  season,  and  for 
other  two  seasons  also.  My  house  is  a  ?ery  high  one  (fiye  storeys), 
on  the  edge  of  the  west  oUff  of  Whitby,  and  immediately  facing 
the  German  Ocean,  from  whence  we  haye  most  seyere  gales  of 
wind.  The  front  of  the  house  is  exactly  east ;  there  is  an  area 
8  feet  deep,  or  below  the  ground,  and  6  feet  wide.  The  sun 
only  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  area  in  summer  for  an  hour  about 
10  oVlock  in  the  morning.  To  grow  up  the  front  from  out  of 
this  area  I  haye  planted  two  Rose  trees,  one  of  which  has  now 
grown  10  feet  high,  the  other  is  still  only  about  2  feet,  the  same 
as  when  it  came.  I  want  to  know  if  I  haye  understood  your 
meaning  right,  and  that  I  must  cut  down  my  beautiful  trained 
tree,  if  it  is  too  late,  and  would  spring  do  ?  I  should  aleo  feel 
obliged  if  you  would  giye  me  the  names  of  some  other  sorts  of 
climbers  ^t  would  look  well  and  flower  in  July,  August,  or 
September,  and  be  yery  hardy. — S.  B. 

[Under  the  circumstances  you  ought  to  cut  down  both  your 
climbing  Roses  to  the  yery  surface  of  the  ground  next  March, 
and  the  more  you  cut  them  the  next  March  and  the  third  March 
the  sooner  they  will  coyer  the  wall,  although  that  sounds  odd. 
But  if  your  dimbers  were  Cloth  of  Gold  or  Isabella  Gray,  or 
any  other  Rose  as  shy  of  blooming  as  they  are,  they  should  not 
be  pruned  at  all  till  they  were  so  exhausted  as  to  bloom  freely. 
All  climbers  soon  exhaust  themsc^yee  if  they  are  not  pruned, 
and  the  free  bloomers  will  soon  cease  to  be  so  if  they  once 
become  exhausted.  The  parts  next  the  ground  get  so  hide- 
bound that  nothing  will  saye  or  refresh  them  but  a  cutting 
down  to  the  last  joint,  and  better  do  that  first  than  last.  The 
next  best  climbers  for  you  are  Clematis  Hendersoni,  and  Yiti- 
cella  flammula,  and  the  common  TraTcUer's  Joy,  Clematis  yitalba.] 


THE 


IN-DOOR  PLANT  CASE.— No. 

iContinued  from  page  200.) 


6. 


6BBBNH0U8E  FLOWBBS. 

I  HAYB  now  to  describe  the  most  suitable  arrangement 
for  a  case  to  be  filled  entirely  with  greenhouse  plants — 
in  summer,  of  course,  for  these  no  heat  is  required.  In 
winter,  however,  those  that  have  had  most  forcing,  and 
even  hardy  plants  forced  into  early  blossom,  do  best  at 
the  warmer  end. 

In  filling  a  greenhouse-case  the  first  thing  to  consider 
is  which  plants  to  place  the  nearest  to  the  light,  and 
which  will  bear  to  touch  the  glass  without  injury.  Very 
juicy  crisp  sort  of  leaves  in  general,  like  Primroses  and 
Geraniums,  sufier  very  much  from  the  slightest  contact. 
Thicker  and  more  leathery-textured  evergreens  will,  how- 
ever, be  quite  uninjured ;  and  these  may,  therefore,  be 
placed  at  either  end. 

I  find  Myrtles  amongst  the  vei-y  best  and  pleasantest 
plants  for  giving  this  dark  foliage ;  but  then  I  am  fond 
of  growing  plants  from  which  one  may  sometimes  gather 
sprays  of  green  leaves  and  flowers,  and  Myrtles  seem 
quite  wonderfully  to  submit  to  such  pruning.  A  good 
arrangement  is  to  place  a  large  Myrtle  in  each  corner, 
and  then  to  let  a  Camellia  spread  it«elf  out  in  front  of  it. 

The  large-leaved  flowering  Myrtle  is  one  of  the  nicest ; 
but  the  small-leaved  kind  is  still  prettier  for  cutting,  and 
it  looks  very  charming  when  not  allowed  to  have  too 
long  a  stem.  Myrtle  cuttings  strike  more  easily  in  these 
cases  in  a  little  sand  than  in  any  way  that  I  know.  The 
old  plants  require  a  great  deal  of  water  ;  and  this  deserves 
attention,  since  if  it  be  not  given  they  are  apt  to  lose 
their  leaves.  In  the  glass  cases  dust  accumulates  with 
exceeding  slowness ;  but  even  thus  it  is  well  everv  now 
and  then  to  refresh  the  foliage  of  these  thick-leaved 
plants  by  washing  or  sponging.  The  simple  cottage  plan 
of  standing  the  plants  outside  during  a  soft  mild  shower 
is  very  beneficial ;  but  in  London  the  rain  is  not  always 
purifying,  and  it  is  always  necessary  to  guard  against 
worms  ascending  into  the  pots  through  the  drainage- 
hole,  as  they  tear  the  roots  and  inflict  much  injury.    I 
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Lave  known  greet  maisea  •f  roofii  ccufti]^tely  fieparated 
from  the  plant  by  thk  very  thiaif.  Camellias  are  jnoet 
useful  plants,  because  they  naFe  suoh  beautiful  and  Budk 
massive  flowers.  They  may  also  after  flewering  be  stood 
out  so  safely  under  a  wall,  or  'even  on  a  houae^roof,  so 
that  only  the  |>ot8  are  aiieltered  «or  plaoed  in  otlMTs. 
Bdraining  t^  outside  pots  with  finely  pounded  aefaes  is 
a  ^ood  means  of  preT«nting  the  entrance  of  any  wbrms 
when  the  plvnts  fitand  on  the  ground. 

In  the  glass  oases  tny  own  mode  is  never  to  "water 
OamelliftB  at  aH.  They  ai^  rery  awkward  things  to 
water — ^too  much  or  too  little  mostly  causinfj  the  buds  to 
fall ;  and  thus  I  use  &e  flower-pot  as  a  imd  of  Alter, 
and  content  myself  almost  entirely  during  the  time  of 
flowering  with  watering  the  sand  that  surrounds  the 
flower-pots.    This,  however,  has  to  be  kept  pretty  moist. 

The  old  double  white  Camellias  liaye  Aever,  I  Ihimk, 
been  surpassed  in  beauty,  nor  in  ease  -of  culture  aa^ 
^eedom  of  bloom.     Fimbriata  alba  is  also  a  lovely  sort. 

Crimson  and  pink  Camellias  ar«  also  most  attractive ; 
and  for  cases  I  have  sometimes  had  little  plants  not  more 
tham  a  foot  high,  which  look  extreneiy  pretty. 

The  CamelUas  greatly  enjoy  hartsg  their  leaves  keept 
clean  ;  but  I  confess  4o  avoiding  sponging  while  the  buds 
are  «welltng,  as  on  one  oceaakm  some  years  ago  all  the 
biids  fell  nff  afiter  cuch  a  process.  I  do  not  Imow  what 
c«wed  k,  but  I  had  u  theory  at  the  time  that  it  might 
have  been  caused  by  over-rapid  and  Tiolent  absorption  of 
the  mmsture. 

The  M yrties  being  arranged  at  i^e  ends  and  comers, 
and  duly  faced  with  <>amellias.  Azaleas  will  answer  most 
delightfulljr  in  the  centre,  blossoming  for  an  extraordinary 
length  of  time  and  preserving  their  foliage  in  a  thorough 
state  of  freshness.  I  think  the  old  Indica  alba,  the  W  hite 
Perfection  (which  is  a  special  beauty).  Etoile  de  Gaud  and 
the  Bride  are  amongst  the  very  best  of  the  white  Azaleas. 
The  latter,  however,  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  kept  in  a 
plant-case,  though  it  will  doubtless  answer  there  as  well 
as  any  «ott. 

Bosy  Circle  and  Model  are  beatrtiful  pink  flowers 
8]»0tted  with  'Bcarlet  roee  colour.  Varregata  is  a.  beau- 
twnl  saihson  rose  ediged  or  streaked  with  white;  and 
Exqwisita  is  Ti<^«*  pink  and  white,  lovely  as  its  name 
implies,  but  not  so  good  as  pure  white  or  rose  for  candle- 
light. 

I  genei^ly  find  the  Azaleas  do  best  with  a  little  water 
daiiy,  or  tnoistemed  sand  «urro«ndiBg  them  k^eps  them 
very  safe.  These.  ]^aats  trained  down  flatly  look  Terr 
wdi -spreading  ««t  is  t^e  plant-cases  bellow  the  Camel- 
lias, one  at  least  at  each  -end.  Those  most  out  should 
be  kept  at  the  coolest  side. 

Gardenias  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley  Bhould  always  be 
coaraig  0B,  the  latter  at  least  from  Nwember  till  April. 
Tbey  d^  at  first  with  but  little  light:  latterly  t^y  re- 
qwr©  %o  Wlaiid  iiemr  the  window,  that  they  may  not  grow 
up  lK»o  tall. 

I  do  mot  find  Violets  answer  so  wdl  as  most  things. 
P<ff4ifip8  that  is,  however,  because  I  have  been  used  to 
such  quantities  out  of  doors  almost  all  the  year,  that  I 
have  never  till  lately  tried  to  grow  them  much  in  rooms 
or  in  pfamt-cases. 

fiosea  mlso  seem  to  require  a  special  treatment,  in- 
v(^ing  a  good  deal  of  air  when  attainable.  I  fancy  that 
a  plmnt-case  kept  veir  light,  and  filled  entirely  with 
Eoees,  Mignonette,  and  Violets,  woufd  answer  very  well 
with  sand  kept  a  iittle  moist,  the  front  panel  out,  and 
hot  water  given  only  in  the  morning ;  tne  front  panel 
being  closed,  or  a  woollen  doth  hung  over  on  a.  real 
cold  night. 

The  Chinese  Primroses,  again,  are  amongst  the  most 
usefullRowers.  In  these  greenhouse  groups  they  go  on 
flowering  with  the  utmost  luxuriance  and  beauty.  Leaves 
and  flowers  both  look  fresh  and  beautiful,  and  they  con- 
tinue for  months  opening  out  their  large  white  or  lilac 
or  pink-fringed  flowers.     The  single  kinds  do  best  at  the 


cooler,  ihe  beantifcd  flexible  ones  at  6ie  warmer  end 
Mine  do  admirably  under  the  ahade  of  the  Camelfias' 
These  plants  require  rather  more  water  than  many  othera- 
but  they  should  not  have  mucli ;  and  if  iJhey  never  ge » 
really  my,  moist  sand  outside  generally  Tceeps  them  swe* 
Almost  any  plant,  if  it  does  accidentally  get  too  dry,* 
requires  a  good  watering  iis  the  roots  make  a  tight  ball 
in  the  middle  through  which  when  once  hard  and  dry 
water  can  scarcely  penetrate  without  aoakin^.  I  ovzw 
however,  to  preferring,  when  plants  Are  m  blosaom, 
bc^ginning  this  soakiag  by  means  of  wet  aaod,  to  pccyeait 
the  teo  eudden  change  frooi «  atarved  conditioiu 

Bjdf  the  secret  4»  ^ofcxxi^  fioiweK  in  winter  in  ^uMt 
•cas^  ms  in  eviery  other  ^tmeVate,  lies  in  giTing  ^em 
always  wat^er  that  is  above  the  tetoperature  c^  the  soil 
and  fftmospliere.  The  cffher  liaif,  I  fimcy,  cSitefly  consistB 
in  how  much  light  they  get. 

Bweetbriars  are  wefl  worthy  of  a.  winter  place  in  the 
greenhouse  case.  They  do  beat  at  the  warmest  end,  and 
3o  not  reauire  a  very  great  -deal  of  light.  The  lower  and 
dwarfer  tnese  plants  Are  the  better,  as  we  only  want 
their  delicious  scent 

A  Heath  or  Epacori^  a  Deutcia  or  an  Ckm^^  treq, 
ishould  be  in  the-cwstoc  Jiasftn  eapeeutUy  JS&e  to  hm^ 
airsJl  rottbd  theM* 

The  S. hyineindis  is m inott  awefiil  one  for  itheic  «aBM; 
mmd  also  the  Iktle  roimd  wldte-0ow«rei  oag,  the  naaedf 
which  i  esiAttot  yatit  bow  Kflowm'ber. 

With  ^ktme  MyrtleB,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  PrimroBes, 
and  Heaths  for  the  larger  and  more  eonapicuous  plants, 
Sweetbriars,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Ferns  and  Lyoopodiums 
(the  latter  chiefly  for  lining  the  glass  at  the  siae  next 
the  rootn  fkrthest  from  ihe  bright  light  and  for  under- 
growtii),  a  most  exquisite  display  of  blooming  plants  may 
be  kept  up  aU  winter.  They  last  indeed  so  long,  that  X 
am  jreal^  tired  of  having  for  a  third  wedc  to  report  the 
same  white  CameUia  blossom  still  Iresh,  aa  apotlass  it 
when  it  first  <Mine  o«it,  and  ahowkig  every  sign  of  las(> 
ing  a  fourth  Tuesday !  I  have  generally  gathered  ay 
Camellias  a£ker  about  the  first  uivee  or  foor  days,  to 
this  is  almost  ny  first  esperiaaeBt  «b  to  how  long  Ihey 
do  last. 

I  must  not  omit  to  say,  Iftmt  tho«gh  ¥t  is  a  greei^ouse 
group  that  I  now  am  speaking  of,  ti  beautiful  DrsEosna 
terminalis  would  answer  well  and  form  a  diarming  centre. 

The  stillness  of  the  air,  which  yet  is  in  continual  circu- 
lation, probably  tends  to  ei^ualise  the  wants  of  TatiouB 
plants. 

Two  inches  of  the  top  pane  qpen,  sand  kept  rather 
moist,  a  moderate-sized  water-can  of  hot  wat^r  night  amd 
noerniagt  a»d  a  daily  gkaoe  to  see  and  ivmowe  uty  fiiding 
flowers  er  decaying  leaves,  is  ail  the  «tteii1io&  tost  vuoa 
xequina,  even  at  thai  season.. 


HEATIKG  A  GREDlf HOU^  AlSCD  8TQVX. 

I  BAVX had  a  greenhouse  and  tftove  constrncted  acoord^rts 
Mr.  Beeton's  plan  of  a  ^portable  greenhouse  m  your  Vtd.  3JLL 
The  building  is  span^roofed,  and  vdjoins  1^  east  end  of  my 
bouse,  partihr  only,  for  an  auj^e  in  tire  wbU  makes  the  remaindsr 
about  3  feet  dtetant,  and  in  tMa  mce  I  have  placed  a  boiler,  a 
common  cylincler  with  egg-«faapcKl  ends,  abo^  80  indies  by 
12  inches  cr  14  inches.  Being  afraid  Of  the  eipense  of  getting 
men  from  Dublin  or  London,  a  locid  tradesman  put  up  the  hot« 
water  pipes ;  and  thoogh  his  workmanship  it  good,  yet  I  am 
afraid  he  did  not  Bufficiently  msderstand  the  prxneipfe  of  heating 
to  give  me  that  command  over  ^e  heat  that  I  required.  I  want 
to  be  sure  of  55^  in  Bie  stove,  and  40^  in  the  greenhouse,  in  ths 
coldest  nights.  I  hare  man^^  pretty  well  so  te,  but  daring 
the  froBt  we  had  Uiree  weeks  ago  me  thermometer  went  down  to 
52^  and  85**,  so  I  dread  the  commencement  of  any  such  frost  as 
we  had  last  December.  To  be  ready  for  such  an  emergency,  I 
hare  since  placed  a  slow-combustion  store  in  ^kn  gre^ihouse, 
with  a  pipe  out  of  the  roof,  but  I  do  not  liks  the  trouble  and  dirt 
of  two  fires,  though  I  hope  by  tins  neans  to  manage  ibr  the 
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present.  Through  haying  three  sepftrate  ooanectiotts  with  the 
boiler,  and  being  on  so  many  different  lereU,  the  pipes  do  not 
heat  evenlj.  The  three-inch  pipe  is  only  used  during  fieost, 
and,  perhaps,  from  being  the  longest,  it  robs  the  others,  though 
on  the  lowest  level  of  the  whole.  I  might  run  a  second  row 
over  it,  but  then  I  fear  I  should  not  have  heat  enough  in  the 
stove.  Could  I  gain  more  heat  in  the  latter  by  carrying  the 
boiler-flue  through  it,  though  this  would  be  difficult,  as  the  pipes 
at  present  run  P  Another  suggestion  made  to  me,  is  to  place  a 
sheet-iron  upright  cylinder,  4  teet  by  14  inches,  in  connection 
with  the  pipes  in  the  stove  at  the  end  of  the  path  near  the  boiler, 
and  that  this  will  hold  a  large  body  of  warm  water,  and  radiate 
a  great  amount  of  heat  without  soon  cooling. — As  Asxiovb 

AlCATBim. 

[Such  a  boiler,  for  anything  we  can  see,  ought  to  heat  such 
a  house ;  but  jet  we  cannot  see  the  way  clearly  how  to  help  you, 
as  we  do  not  know  how  you  have  formed  your  three  separate 
connections  with  the  boiler,  nor  the  relative  height  of  the  dif- 
ferent pipes  in  the  difareat  places.  A  cross  section  showing 
how  much  the  boiler  was  below  the  eround  1«t^,  and  how  much 
the  other  pipes  were  above  or  beWw  it,  would  have  enabled  vs  to 
see  where  the  error  lay,  if  error  thoret  be.  As  it  is  at  present,  we 
can  safely  say  that  for  sooh  ^  span-roofed  stove  you  have  not  a 
'  bit  more  piping  than  you  ought  to  have  in  the  stove,  and  not 
enough  if  the  temperature  requires  to  be  kept  high  in  severe 
weither.  Running  the  flue,  therefore,  through  the  bed  and  back 
again,  would  no  doubt  be  an  advantage.  For  the  greenhouse 
you  would  have  required  two  four-ineh  pipes  all  round.  In 
seveve  weather  you  will  need  the-  stove  before  this  can  be  done. 
It  would  appear  that  this  honse  heats  best,  apt  to  rob  the  others, 
and  yet  was  so  low ;  and  yet  if  the  pipes  are  here  the  lowest,  we 
should  expect  that  the  heating  power  was  also  the  lowest.  We 
get  also  confused  about  the  flow-pipe  on  the  one  side  of  the 
stove  being  a  combination  of  the  return-pipe  on  the  other  side 
of  the  stove,  and  not  a  word  is  said  of  open  cisterns  or  air-pipes 
at  any  of  these  bends.  It  is  just  possitue  that  a  fe^  air-pipe^ 
would  remedy  what  you  find  wrong.  If  we  saw  our  way  clearly 
we  would  be  most  glad  to  oblige  you ;  but  it  may  so  happen 
that  everyiliing  is  right  except  the  quantity  of  piping.  Even 
the  pipes  in  the  pit  we  know  nothing  (^  as  to  their  position. 
We  teay  just  add,  that  the  reservoir  of  water  will,  of  course,  add 
to  the  amount  of  heat^  and  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  plaoe 
open  rubble  over  the  pipes  before  adding  a  foot  or  15  inches  of 
ooooa-nut  fibre  or  tan,  &o.  We  may  just  remind  you,  which,  of 
ooune,  from  your  reading  yon  are  oonvertant  with,  that  the  top 
of  the  boiler  should  be  lower  than  any  pipe ;  that  in  close  pipes 
the  water  should  rise  in  the  flow  to  the  extremity,  and  have  an 
air-pipe  there,  and  return  gradually  to  the  boiler;  and  that  if  the 
pipee  were  lower  in  one  houM  Hum  the  other,  acMl  that  house 
the  fiirthest  off,  bi:^  the  lowest  pipe  there  still  higher  than  the 
top  of  the  boiler,  then  the  best  way  would  be  to  heat  all  from  an 
open  cistern,  instead  of  taking  each  pipe  directly  from  the  boiler 
— that  is,  in  such  a  small  space  as  yours,  and  where  no  heat  at 
all  was  wanted,  in  one  and  the  largest  house,  except  in  frosty 
weather.  Keeping  in  view  your  present  arrangement,  then, 
instead  of  the  liuge  reservoir,  we  wooid  bring  one  fio  v-ptpe  from 
Uia  boiler  into  a  obtem  at  laaat  3  (eet  b^y  Ik  foot,  and  1^  foot 
daop,  placed  at  the  end  of  the  stove,  axtd  three  holes  in  it  fior 
pip^a  beaid^  the  fiow-pipe  ijroin  the  boikr.  A  double  T'pio<'® 
UMd  in  ^e  retum  vottia  enable  yoa  ta  oonneet  all  this  retiuns 
separately.  Theii  taka  one  flaw  ending  in  a  X^pi'^ce  reversed, 
and  y<m  have  tba  flo«  fe  both  ndaaof  the  atove,  and  the  return 
would  go  at  oase  to  tba  vaia  letuan  ]  anothor  flow  wauld  gp  to 
the  pipe  inside  the  pit*  the  end  •£  that  alaa  joiming  the  iwtura, 
vithanaiE^pipeinthe  hi^beilbeasU  Tho  third  flow  would  go 
along  the  stove  and  entar  tha  graenlMMisi^  aod  there  the  pipe 
oonla  go  round  double,  with  tha  return  couneuted  with  the 
fiirthsat  side,  or  the  flov*pipa  oouM  go  round,  and  tho  return 
oome  baek  lukderoaath  it  and  go  on  through  the  stove  to  the 
return  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  Iivthia  ease,  too,  an  air-pipe 
should  be  iassrtad  in  the  higheet  part  of  the  pipe.  Each  part 
oould  tiiua  be  h^Ued  sepacately,  hy  moving  a  plug  or  a  valve  at 
tha  ciatem  ;  and  if  oat  pipe  wav  apt  to  rob  the  othera,  the  valves 
or  plugs  wcMild  only  Bec4  a  little  rtgolation  to  cause  the  flow  to 
pvQosed  as  wanted,  Tha  lower  any  of  the  pipes  descend,  pro- 
Tided  neiM  below  tb^s  top  of  the  boSloCs  the  higher  in  proportum 
•hould  thia  opea  oiitem  ha.  Wt  smj  aagr,  aa  goesa  work,  that 
it  should  be  2  feel  or  8  feet  abova  ^e  pipes  in  tha  stove,  if  the 
pi^eain  the  grewabouie  aat  sooms  18  inches  lower;  We  hope, 
hMaver^  that  mora  hostiug  power,  and  tha  inaertioa  of  some 


smaU  gas'pipea^  as  air-pipes,  will  be  all  that  is  wanted.  The  air- 
pipes  should  have  the  open  ends  several  feet  higher  than  the 
pipes,  and  higher  than  the  open  cistern.] 


DESTROYING  AN  OLD  ORCHARD  —  WHITE 
COROLLAED  FUCHSIAS. 

I  HATE  an  orchard  of  about  three  statute  acres  in  extent. 
The  trees  are  old  :  it  is  about  fifty  years  since  they  were  planted. 
They  are  of  a  bad  kind,  and  very  indiflerent  bearers ;  and  ha?ing 
taken  into  consideration  the  expense  of  a  man  watching  the 
orchard  in  summer  and  other  trouble  and  expense  connected 
with  it,  I  had  resolved  to  root  the  trees  out,  and  turn  the  land 
to  agricultural  purposes,  for  which  it  is  well  adanted,  when  I 
saw  a  paragraph  in  your  Journal  stating  that  orSiards  would 
soon  become  very  valuable,  as  the  Manchester  manufacturers 
had  discovered  that  Apple  juioe  was  the  best  thing  now  known 
for  fixing  the  colours  in  cotton  fabrics.  Will  you  let  me  have 
your  opinion  and  adviee  on  this  subject  P 

And,  to  mix  the  utile  cum  dulee,  will  you  also  let  me  know 
what  are  the  best  of  the  white  coroUa  Fuchsias,  the  best  time 
for  getting  them,  and  could  plants  be  forwarded  by  post? 

— A  SlTBSCEIBBH. 

[An  old  orchard  must  be  tenanted  by  trees  much  more  de- 
crepid,  and  producers  of  much  worse  fruit  than  we  have  ever 
met  with,  except  in  the  cider  coantite,  before  we  should  recom- 
mend it  to  be  uprooted,  and  the  plough  driven  over  its  surface. 
The  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  orchard 
is  slightly  productive,  and  the  scanty  produce  indifferent,  be- 
cause the  trees  have  been  both  neglected  and  ill-used.  We 
should  thin  out  the  small  branches ;  lime-wash  the  stems  and 
main  limbs  i  manure  heavily  and  surfaee-stir  the  soil  with  the 
fork,  and  so  treat  the  orchard  for  two  following  years.  If  it 
showed  no  improvement  after  such  good  care,  then  let  the  trees 
cumber  the  ground  no  longer.  All  animals  ought  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  it ;  no  crop  grown  upon  the  soil ;  and  no  spade 
allowed  to  be  used  upon  it. 

It  is  true,  very  possibly,  that  Apple  juice  may  be  found  to  be 
a  good  mordaunt,  or  an  aid  in  some  way  for  dyeing  the  newly- 
discovered  colours  J  but  if  it  be  so,  the  malic  acid,  on  which  the 
property  probably  depends,  will  soon  be  manufactured  artifi- 
cially. Scheele  formed  an  acid  very  nearly  like  it,  if  not  iden- 
tical, by  treating  sugar  with  fuming  nitric  acid.  The  berries  of 
the  Mountain  Ash  and  the  common  Houseleek  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  malic  acid,  and  we  hope  our  textile 
manufacturers  of  Manehester  will  have  recourse  to  all  the  sources 
we  have  pointed  out,  and  leave  our  Apples  alone,  or  be  content 
with  their  parings. 

Of  white  coroUaed  Fuchsias,  Empress  Eugenie,  Mrs.  Storey, 
Princess  of  Prussia,  Queen  Victoria,  Countess  of  Burlington, 
and  Eclat  are  good.  Small  plants  may  be  had  now  by  book 
post.] 

BOGaPEB  BENEATH  AN  ARBOR  VIT.^  HEDGE. 
KO0B  worn  1  evAXST  •on. 

T  HATS  a  small  lawn  before  my  house  about  80  square  sardf. 
On  either  side  is  a  hedge  of  Arbor  Vit«,  with  a  border  of 
about  three-quarters  of  a  yard  wide.  Nothing  will  grow  in 
this  border  owing  to  the  roots  of  the  Arbor  Vitse,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it.  I  have  thought  of  doing  away  with 
the  border  by  carrying  on  the  turf  undtr  the  hedge,  and  another 
idea  has  been  to  sow  Hignonettft  over  the  whole  hordor.— A 

SUBSCRIBSB  XT  BaTS^ 

[Turf  over  the  narrow  border  under-  the  Arbor  Vitses.  Mig- 
nonette is  the  veiy  hwt  plant  tbst  would  gvaw  on  a  hungry 
surfao«»suoh  as  your  border,  sueked  hy  v^seroua  plaala  of  Arbor 
Yit«e,  on  a  chalky  soil,  sueh  as  prevaiU  around  Bath.  When 
Arbor  YitflM  onve  get  hold  (d  a  ehalky  seiil  they  are  so  muiOr  at 
home  that  grass  or  turf  over  their  roots  seewa  to  de  them  no 
harm  whatever,  while  Roses  on  that  kind  of  soil  oosly  die  by 
inches,  unless  turf  is  put  over  their  roots,  and  then  they  aU  go 
off  hy  the  yard  measure,  c-xeepk  Qloire  de  Resam^ne ;  but  with- 
out a  ohaUky  soil  Uiat  Eoee,  the  brightest  of  the  whole  race,  is 
not  worth  looking  at.  Another  of  i(a  peeuliariliee  ia,  that  it  will 
not  grow  well  on  any  kind  of  stock.  While  the  great  peeu- 
liarity  of  all  Arbor  Vitas  •»  that  t«yf  dimaet  hurt  then  if  they 
ara  om  a  chalky  botton^J 
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This  prinoelj  demesne  of  Jamei  Lennox  William  Naper,  Esq., 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  yaried,  pictoreeque  scenery  in  the  rich 
fertile  county  of  Meath,  thirty-seven  miles  from  Drogheda,  ten 
from  Kolls,  and  two  from  the  town  of  Old  Castle.  We  were 
induced  to  visit  this  charming  place,  partly  that  we  might  have 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  again  our  old  friend  Mr.  Milroy,  the 
talented  gardener,  and  partly  that  we  might  satisfy  ourselves 
from  personal  observation  of  the  correctness  of  all  that  we  had 
heard  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place,  enhanced  by  art  and 
Resign,  of  the  great  improvements  effected  on  the  estat  \  and  the 
comforts  secured  to  the  labouring  i)opulation  by  the  benevolent, 
noble-hearted  proprietor,  who  along  with  his  estimable  lady, 
live  almost  constantly  at  Lough  Crew,  and  have  uniformly 
carried  out  in  practice  the  great  principle  that  **  property  has 
its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights."  Need  we  be  surprised  that  such 
a  landlord  should  be  more  than  respected — should  be  loved,  and 
next  to  reverenced,  when  his  presence  must  still  remind  so 
many  that  in  the  dark,  gloomy  days  of  famine,  passed,  we  trust, 
never  to  return,  the  claims  of  right  were  pretty  well  forgotten 
in  the  anxieties  and  activities  to  meet  the  stem  demands  of 
duty  ?  Need  we  wonder  at  the  prevalence  of  this  feeling  of  more 
than  respect,  when,  after  the  dark  days  have  passed,  it  is  seen 
that  the  same  untiring  watchful,  humane  vihgance  is  exercised 
still,  that  the  happiness  of  his  humble  neighbours  may  be  pro- 
moted by  constant  employment,  comfortable  homes,  and  suit- 


able allotments — thus  practically  developing  a  great  principle  in 
social  economics,  that  happiness  worthy  of  the  name  can  only  be 
secured  when  it  is  based  upon,  and  co-existent  with,  the  com- 
forts and  the  enjoyments  of  those  by  whom  we  are  surrounded  ? 
Talk  of  the  might  of  wealth,  and  we  question  not  its  power, 
though  when  not  conjoined  with  felt  responsibility  it  may  be  a 
power  to  blast  rather  than  to  bless — ^a  power  to  repel  rather  than 
I  to  attract ;  but  ally  it  with  the  twin  sisters  of  benevolence  and 
<  beneficence,  and  how  great  is  its  elevating  influence,  how  genial 
its  sway !     Hard  and  deeply  debased  must  that  heart  be  that 
the  power  of  kindness  will  not  soften  and  ameliorate. 
'      It  is  sometimes  imfortunate  to  hear  a  ereat  deal  in  praise  of  a 
I  place  before  you  see  it.     Even  Niagara  nas  failed  to  transport 
some  visitors,  because  from  being  previously  excited,  it  did  not 
come  up  to  what  they  had  conceived.  We  were  next  to  informed 
we  could  not  pick  a  fault  with  Lough  Crew,  and  that^  perhaps, 
just  set  us  on  the  look  out  for  one,  even  when  surrounded  with 
so  much  to  admire.     Our  readers  must  judge  for  themselves 
whether  we  succeeded,  or  if  it  is  all  a  matter  of  imagmation. 

The  position  of  the  mansion  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme, 
backed  on  the  east  or  garden  side  by  a  rising  glade  of  turf,  and 
swelling  out  at  the  sides  to  high  ground  clothed  with  timb^. 
On  the  west  or  entrance  front,  after  a  broad  terrace  of  gravel 
and  mown  terraces  of  grass,  there  is  a  beautifiil  valley  clothed 
with  the  richest  verdure,  extending  onwards  to  the  kitchen 
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g«rd^ii«  ihfi  beit  purt  of  4  nilU  dhtmnt^  And  Tar  bojondi  dotted  i 
Ifid  grouned  with  tr^t*i  lomewKnt  ipafftiglj.     Oji  tli*  »outh  ^hh  I 
0f  the  vuhy  the  ground  graduull/  wut»  and  awelli  into  mounds  j 
«nd  hiEi  oorered  with  tfiriTingj  weU-m»nag*d  timber,  tha  eje  | 
jjoing  onwari!^  utitil  it  Twts  on  MulUgh  Meim  and  iht*  ruin*  ot 
MiiI(ough  Cttstio,  On  the  north  aide  afifrr  passing  o»rr  tlip  p»rk, 
Ow  eje  T«ifa  on  the  mountam  of  Cairn  Bawn  some  900  feet  irt 
height^  covered  with  tiinbpr,  except  bur?  proinontories   on  the  i 
fopj  showing  the  bold  and  cmggj  rock,  and  thua  throwing  a  , 
djfttk  of  tlie  r^iJttmtic  orer  the  ridv  picturesque*     Other  One 


mounUinSj  a  a  Stienc^nn-Callbgh  and  Carriokbn^Fik,  are  aaen  • 
little  more  diatant.  Now,  from  the  ^rflTdeii  front  ymi  see  nothing 
but  the  gr^Ai  in  tbc  park  outside  the  bttlufttrjide,  and  lome  trefit  in 
the  distanee,  afid  from  tho  ground  rlaing  in  e^ery  direction  jtm 
can  sec  nothing  morif.  From  thes^  fjsets  alone  we  com©  to  tlw 
eoncluaton  that  the  garden  front  and  tha  entranoe  front  ahouM 
bfl  reveraedj  and  tho  one  ho  subttituted  for  tha  other. 

Thf^se  ftra  matters  for  which  moBt  likely  no  one  li^riog  ia  now 
to  blame,  if  blame  there  hf  and,  thereforei  wa  maj  obtain  what 
inatruction  we  ean  from  thia  fine  pla^e  without  giru)g  anj  offen 


VMTH 


^^^sroyrH 


Fig.  1.  Sectional  line  thiouKh  temicea,  mansion,  and  Aower  garden.    The  line  in  flower  garden  broken  for  room' 
to  the  inch.    Valley  falls  at  a,  and  glade  rises  at  a. 


Line  in  other  places  aboat  60  feet 


Fig,  2.  Supposed  croaa  line  of  gronnd  on  each  side  at  b,  showing  that  no  view  can  be  obtained  tlicrc.    At  o  would  be  the  position  for  Araucarlas,  Ac. 
Fig.  S.  Supposed  line  aeioia  and  on  each  aide  of  the  valley  from  a,  ao  as  to  giro  eume  idea  of  the  expanded  magnificent  Tiew. 


whaterer.  That  a  clear  judgment  may  be  formed,  we  subjoin 
yi^.  1,  which  represents  a  line  drawn  at  something  like  60  feet  to 
the  inch  from  the  falling  park  at  A  on  the  west  side,  to  the 
rising  park  at  B  on  the  east  side,  passing  the  grass,  terraces,  and 
slopes,  the  grarel  terrace  at  entrance  front,  D,  the  mansion,  c, 
the  flower  garden,  E,  and  the  rising  park  beyond.  Suppose  you 
stood  on  the  east  front  of  the  mansion,  or  at  any  part  of  the 
line  E,  in  the  flower  garden,  you  can  see  little  beyond  the  gsrden 
if  disposed  to  try,  as  the  ground  rises  in  a  glade  in  the  centre 
and  swells  to  the  north  side  and  rises  more  abruptly  and  steeply 
on  the  south  side,  until  the  park  loses  itself  in  dense,  beautiful 
woods.  But  just  return  to  the  west  side  and  stand  upon  any 
|»art  of  the  terrace  at  D,  and  either  look  down  along  the  slopes 
«iid  gnuM  (erracea,  and  the  beautiful  yalley,  or  lift  your  eyes  and 


allow  them  to  sweep  the  grand  panorama  on  each  side  of  that 
valley,  a  cross  line  of  which,  fiff»  3,  gives  no  idea,  and  then 
say  if  you  would  not  vote  for  that  side  of  the  mansion  being 
made  the  garden  front,  and  that  the  windows  of  the  best  rooms 
should  have  commanded  that  prospect. 

From  the  plan  of  the  flower  garden  (which  see)  an  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  size  of  this  flne  Grecian  building,  built,  as  well 
as  the  offices,  of  hewn  greyish  limestone,  but  from  there  being 
only  one  wing,  and  the  handsome  and  commodious  stables  and 
yards  being  clustered  to  the  north  and  east  of  that  wing,  the 
mansion  though  massive  in  its  appearance,  is  somewhat  one* 
sided,  and  therefore  at  prefent  so  far  unsatisfactory. 

The  terraces  on  the  west  side  have  been  well  laid  out,  and  are 
beautifully  kept.     The  width  of  these  terraces  and  alopee  is 
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given  on  the  sectional  line.  The  length  of  the  gravel  is  232  feet, 
of  the  top  verge  of  grass  264  feet,  the  first  slope  300  feet,  the 
level  landing  348  feet,  and  the  slope  reaching  the  level  of  the 
nerk  about  370  feet,  nicely  finished  and  levelled  at  the  ends»  and 
lengthening  as  they  reach  the  valley. 

Wow,  let  us  open  the  gate  and  get  into  the  beautiful  amall 
flower  garden,  the  very  simplicity  of  the  arrangements  adding  a 
charm  to  the  superior  management.  For  all  that  is  said  above, 
do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  we  do  not  feel  that  such  a  shut-in 
garden  has  many  advantages.  To  many  calm,  retiring  spirits  it 
would  be  more  prized  than  the  most  splendid  combination  of 
terraces,  and  owners  in  all  such  matters  will  and  should  consult 
their  own  tastes.  This  garden  breathes  the  very  essence  of 
comfort,  repose,  and  tranquillity.  Dazzling  magnificence  is 
quite  another  affair.  One  thing  seemed  to  intimate  that  some 
arrangements  were  yet  in  abeyance.  At  the  north  end,  close 
to  a  high  wall  already  there,  a  site  remains  set  out  for  a  large 
conservatory,  with  a  raised,  sweeped-in,  semicircular  terrace  of 
gravel  and  grass  in  front  of  it.  A  communication  could  be 
made  easily  between  such  a  conservatory  and  the  wing  part  of 
the  mansion.  From  that  conservatory  and  the  terrace  in  front 
of  it,  as  fine  a  view  will  be  obtained  of  the  garden  as  from  the 
windows  in  the  mansion.  The  only  objection  will  be,  that  the 
conservatory  and  terrace  at  one  end  will  form  the  chief  points  of 
interest,  unless  in  the  way  of  uniformity  there  is  something  of  a 
similar  character  attempted  at  the  other  end.  Taking  these 
things  into  consideration,  and  keeping  ulterior  objects  in  view, 
we  should  clothe  the  wall  at  the  north  end  of  the  terrace,  devote 
the  terrace  itself  in  a  distinct  style  of  gardening,  and  build  a 
span-roofed,  architectural  conservatory  at  the  south  end  of  the 
mansion,  which  would  thus  obtain  light  from  all  directions, 
except  the  north  be  a  balance  and  counterpart  to  the  north 
wing  of  the  house,  and  interfere  less  with  the  unity  of  the 
present  flower  garden,  whilst  a  communication  could  at  once  be 
formed  between  the  drawing  or  dining-room  (we  forget  which) 
and  the  conservatory. 

The  flower  garden  at  present  is  bounded  by  a  low  balustrade, 
surmounted  by  a  stout,  elegant  iron  fence,  separating  it  from 
the  park.  There  is  no  attempt  made  to  conceal  the  fence,  nor 
is  there  reason  for  doing  so ;  but  between  that  fence  and  the 
walk  there  is  a  broad  margin — say  25  feet  of  turf— and  shrubs 
are  so  placed  on  the  turf  singly  and  in  groups  that  they  hide 
the  fence  in  some  places,  and  show  it  in  others.  There  thus 
seems  to  be  a  conflict  of  aims  which  would  not  appear  if  the 
shrubs  were  thick  enough  to  conceal  the  fence  altogether,  or 
thin  enough  to  permit  each  to  show  itself  separately.  At  pre- 
sent they  form  a  good  background  to  reflect  the  rich  colouring  of 
the  flower-beds,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  protect  them  from  the 
east  winds  that  must  come  sweeping  down  the  incline  of  the 
park.  Most  of  these  shrubs,  too,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  were  flat- 
headed — as  Laurels  and  Arbutus;  whilst  those  of  a  more  spiral 
character  would  have  been  more  telling  in  contrast  with  the 
horizontal  lines  of  the  mansion.  We  could  see  that  Mr.  Milroy 
was  dissatisfied  with  it,  but  did  not  glean  how  he  would 
wish  to  alter  it.  Hardly  anything  is  more  difficult  than  to  do 
such  outside  boundaries  satisfactorily.  Shelter,  background, 
and  contrast  might  be  obtained  by  planting  the  shrubs  in  an 
irregular  belt  near  the  boundary,  and  then  having  a  straight 
row  all  round  of  upright  pyramidal  trees  on  the  grass,  and  far 
enough  apart  from  each  other — such  as  Cypress,  Juniper,  or  the 
Irish  Yew,  grown  not  as  bushes,  but  to  a  single  stem,  and 
allowed  to  ft«f  her  out.  If  any  alteration  ia  nMde  we  should  he 
glad  to  know  what  is  determined  on. 

Talking  of  shelter  reminds  us  that  in  this  large  place  there  is 
little  of  the  exotic  in  woodland  scenery— at  iMet,  we  do  mot 
recollect  much  of  that  as  a  feature.  Now  a  few  spiral  CTergreens 
outside  near  the  east  boimdary,  and  some  small  groups  of  the 
hardiest  and  showiest  Pinu^es  in  the  fbregroimd,  and  Deodaras, 
Araucarias,  and  Wellingtonias  on  the  steeper  b  mks  on  the  south 
side,  would  alike  yield  to  elielter,  and  prove  a  distinct  feature 
and  object  of  attraction. 

The  width  of  the  garden  on  the  souih  side  is  235  feet.  For  the 
chief  bulk,  from  that  you  must  deduct  the  width  of  the  mansion. 
The  length  from  the  boundary  wall  on  the  north  to  the  balustrade 
on  the  south  is  278  feet.  The  garden,  noth  withstanding  the  winds 
and  rains,  wae  a  perfect  blaze  of  colour,  each  bed  fuU  to  over- 
flowing, and  far  less  of  foliage  seen  than  we  could  have  ei^ected 
after  such  rains.  It  was  tbvs  planted,  beginning  at  Uie  steps 
from  the  saloon.  At  first  the  beds  being  opposite,  and  then  the 
cfOM  ^stem  of  planting  being  adopted,  1.  1,  Oolden  Chain  and 


Lobelia  speciosa ;.  2,  2,  Helioirof>e  edged  with  Scarlet  Ivy -leaved 
Geranium  ;  3,  3,  Blue  Bonnet  and  Prince  of  Gude  Verbenas ; 
4, 4,  Punch  and  Tom  Thumb  Oeraniums ;  5, 5,  Mrs.  Lennox  and 
Silver  Queen  Variegated  Geranium;  6,  6,  Eose  Queen  and 
Christine ;  7,  7,  Countess  of  "Warwick  and  Flower  of  the  Day 
Variegated  Ckraniums ;  8,  8,  Commander-in-Chief  and  Cerise 
Unique  Geraniums ;  9,9,  Aurea  floribunda  Calceolaria  and  Prince 
of  Orange  Calceolaria;  10,  10,  Lord  Baglan  and  Brillante  de 
Vaise  Verbenas;  11,  ll,Alphonsineand  Geant  des  Batailles  Ver- 
benas; 12,12,  Kayi  and  Viscosissima  Calceolarias;  13, 13, Purple 
King  and  Ariosto  Verbenas ;  14, 14,  Alma  and  Annie  Variegated 
Geraniums,  each  bordered  with  blue  Lobelia;  15,  15,  Bridal 
Bouquet  and  Bijou,  each  bordered  with  Lobelia ;  16,  16,  Shrub- 
land  Rose  and  Smith's  Superb  Petunia,  bordered  by  Variegated 
Alyssum  ;  17,  Blue  Salvia,  strong  plants  of  Lady  Plymouth 
Geranium,  and  Perilla  nankinensis ;  18,  Gktzania  splendens, 
edged  with  low  border  of  Variegated  Mint ;  19, 19,  daA  Purple 
Zelinda  Dahlia,  bordered  with  rich  wreath  of  Mangles*  Varie- 
gated Geranium ;  20,  20,  Trentham  Boae  and  Judy  Cerise 
Geraniums ;  21,  21,  Imperial  Crimson  and  liTewlii  Geranitms, 
two  fine  match  beds  ;  22,  Heliotrope  just  in  fit>nt  of  a  princi^ 
window  ;  23,  23,  as  terrace ;  1,  1,  Lobelia  Roi  Leopold ;  2,  Fauy 
Nymph  and  Attraction ;  3,  3,  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  and  Lady 
of  Loretto  ;  4,  4,  General  Pelissier  and  Masterpiece. 

It  may  be  useful  to  mention  a  few  facts  respecting  some  of 
these  plants,  the  results  of  observation  and  the  statements  freely 
given  by  Mr.  Milroy.  Newlii,  a  dwarf,  crimson  Nosegay  Gtera- 
nium,  grew  freely  and  bloomed  most  abundantly  though  the 
season  was  ;o  wet.  Imperial  Crimson,  two  shades  darker,  doea 
equally  well.  The  two  make  fine  match  beds.  Countess  of 
Warwick  is  considered  the  best  Variegated,  a  strong  grower,  a 
fine  bloomer,  and  keeps  the  bright  horseshoe  mark  idmost  as- 
fine  as  Attraction  in  that  respect,  but  vastly  superior  to  it  in  habit 
and  colour  of  flower.  A  match  for  it  would  be  an  acquisition. 
Bridal  Bouquet,  Alma,  Annie,  and  others  only  do  well  in  dir 
weather.  Conway's  Princess  Alice  and  Emperor  of  the  Fren^ 
are  too  strong  growers  for  beds,  but  do  admirably  for  pots. 
Trentham  Rose,  and  what  is  called  Judy  Cerise,  match  wdl, 
Masterpiece,  Richmond  Grm,  and  G^n^ral  Pelissier,  ditto ;  Lady 
of  Loretto,  and  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  ditto ;  and  Bijou  and 
Mrs.  Lennox,  as  Silver-edged.  In  Pinks,  Christine,  mnd  Rote 
Queen,  first-rate  matches  and  a  mass  of  bloom.  All  salmon 
colours  are  only  fit  for  pots  in  that  moist  climate.  I  noticed 
also  many  others,  as  a  strong-growing  King  of  Scarlets,  a  bright 
scarlet,  General  Simpson,  Mrs.  Smith,  resembling  Rubens,  and 
many  others  under  a  course  of  trial. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  background  given  by  the  shmbs 
already  rt^ferred  to,  the  great  charm  of  this  garden  consisted  in 
the  grouping  of  the  beds  round  the  fountain,  the  open  space 
thus  secured  by  water  and  gravel  for  repose,  and  the  compara- 
tive thinness  with  which  the  beds  are  placed  on  each  side.  Had 
the  whole  space  been  covered  with  beds  as  thickly  aa  those  round 
the  fountain,  a  vast  number  more  plants  would  have  been 
required,  and  the  efiect  on  the  whole  would  have  been  anything 
but  heightened.  For  these  beds,  and  for  the  conservatory  when 
it  comes,  even  if  everything  else  continues  as  it  is,  a  preparatory 
establishment  near  at  hand  will  be  requisite.  We  presume  that  at 
present  the  plants  are  taken  from  the  kitchen  garden. 

Outside,  again,  on  the  terrace  of  gravel  we  noticed  how  clean 
and  nice  it  was.  The  approaches,  too,  as  far  as  we  saw  thmn^ 
had  been  very  substantially  made.  We  were  little  on  any  of 
the»,  Mcept  tbe  one  leading  »orth«eaatward  in  the  directk>n  of 
the  farm.  The  gravel,  after  heavy  rains,  mm  smooth  and  Ann, 
the  cnrvee  very  easy  mmI  graesfiu,  th*  giaaa  migtia  tikow^  and 
green  ;  both  sidea  planted  wikk  deoid— a  aad  sirergroop  tnea ; 
one  side  rising  into  swelling  mounds,  and  the  other  aide  sinking 
into  glades  and  glens.  With  all  this  there  might  have  been 
monotony^ ;  but  this  is  thoroughly  avoided  bv  the  varie^  given 
to  the  width  of  the  grass  margins.  Now  a  shrub  comea  within 
a  couple  of  feet  of  the  roadway ;  anon  a  bold  sweep  of  lawn,  from 
cutting  out  and  thinning;  again  a  lesser  sweew  along  which 
the  eye  passes  aa  traversing  a  Tine  of  beauty ;  and  thus  ^n^  end 
to  eiid  there  is  a  constant  succession,  of  change  that  cannot  iul 
to  be  pleasing.  There  can  be  no  mistake  aoout  it.  The  eya 
of  the  artist  waa  necessary  to  form  that  roadway ;  the  eye  of  an 
artist  b  just  aa  pereeptible  and  at  neoogaary  now  to  prevent  the 
beauty  becoming  monotonous. 

The  dignity  of  the  mansion  is  eohanced  by  the  Uot  that  the 
approaches  rue  to  it.  Standing  on  the  gravel  terrace  you  can 
see  that  on  the  south  and  the  north  sidee  winding  up  the  hffl. 
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There  is  not  much  to  be  said  against  this,  luUier  than  Chtt  fhe 
best  road  is  no  ornament  in  itself  in  extended  park  scenery.  In 
an  avenue  leading  straight  to  the  entrance-door  this  cannot  be 
aroided.  Approaches  entering  on  the  gravel  front  at  right  angles 
shoold  be  seen  as  little  as  possible  before  they  get  there.  This 
could  be  managed  easily  in  the  present  case.  On  the  north 
side  especially  the  road  comes  near  enough  the  sloping  terraces 
for  complete  safety  on  a  foggy  night.  A  group  of  trees  already 
exist,  behind  which  the  approach  could  wind  as  gracefully  as 
now  and  enter  at  once  on  the  terrace.  So  much  for  the  terrace. 
I  hare  dreamed,  howerer,  and  that  repeatedly,  that  the  day  will 
come,  though  I  may  not  have  the  happiness  to  see  it,  when  the 
improToments  on  the  estate,  and  t^  comforts  of  the  workpeople 
(now,  as  it  is  right  they  should  be,  matten  of  the  first  inmor- 
tance)  shall  be  carried  so  nearly  to  a  pokit  «f  completion,  niat 
0uoh  a  craring  will  be  felt  to  find  ^omsMmg  iwsh  to  do  Mud  to 
obtain  an  outlet  for  the  inereaaed  writ  >i^  that  these  #fte 
approaches  will  be  swept  VDnHd  %•  Use  «o«r  fM^en  ironiL  A. 
•plendid  oonservailory  will  ad»n  the«Mih  vide  ef  4he  mmifitm, 
and  these  wide  tavaoes  ef  '^pmyA  mod  gnm,  w&w  smaeWhat 
meaniqftese,  wfll  fce  ufanmnji  iflto^neeif  Ifae  best  uwafti. u  of 
Italian  artislie  igwden^^  md  fflMa  ^mai  OfaMewoiVh  ssal 
ShruUnd  wateMtoWkttiH'ttairaMMislMtmiiiral  shoiM 
oome  freaifte  Mha— li  lUh^mmmmiim^  «il  «a  win  ■«! 
wear  tke  wmiA^Wkt  ■■■■imim,  Jt.  Fish. 


PEJcrxsmov  of  m  Fonioo  ihmiimi, 

I  Al 

at  my 

the  pea  «[i%«iMMft 

iuiaoqiittirite«,liA« 
my  chsoqge  of  Mr. 


«weet  eeented,  qmfe  equal  to  the  CIotc.  No  person  ought  to  be 
without  it  that  grows  Carnations.  The  way  I  manage  after 
getting  them  from  the  nursery,  if  at  all  leggy,  is  to  peg  them 
down  in  the  pot.  In  following  that  plan,  I  hare  grown  them  3 
feet  through  and  the  same  in  height  by  the  second  year ;  and 
they  flower  firom  October  till  February. — ^B. 


«  taki%  np 

X  wm  |)raoiilAly 
%^ie  wtthlbwr 


aii%  ^plainly 
iMit  mm  wtmitiKi^--wit^ 
ld|f  «iik«Mlb.  But,  in 
MM  tthUt  llkis  was  not 
lb.  mitai  wrote  the 
that  the  whole  Tiwilai 
time,  objected  l^iat  such 


tystem.    I  still 

and  lucidly 

that  the  Potato 

oonverMtioB  w^  1&.  ^uirtt,  1 

what  he  himsdf  intended  to  convey. 

letter  in  question,  and  he  held  the 

most  be  cerered.    Mr.  Shortt,  at 

was  not  his  wkm  or  practice;  bat  the  paper 'was  not  altered. 

Mr.  Shortf  s  own  practice  is,  as  stated  in  the  footnote  added  to 

my  remarks,  prei^ioosly  in  tiie  hands  of  the  publisher. 

This  will  tend  to  prore  that  both  systems  will  answer  in 
arresting  the  disease  i  but  the  total  covering  of  the  tops  would, 
doubtleni,  put  a  stop  to  farther  growth  in  the  tubers. 

I  still  maintain  that,  take  the  printed  directions  as  they  stand, 
or  modify  them  to  suit  Mr.  Shortt's  real  intention,  Mr. 
PowuaU  himself  misapprehended  their  meaning ;  that  to  twist 
the  tops,  **  hayrope  htAuom  on  the  esntre  of  the  ridge,  and  then 
put  the  earth  of  the  furrow  orer  that,"  was  totally  at  yariance 
with  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  text.  Although  the  words, 
**  If  I  understand  it  aright,  the  principle  is,"  &o.,  were  used  by 
me,  I  did  not  in  the  least  intend  to  imply  that  there  waa  the 
slightest  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  written  directions.  Besides,  Mr,  Pownall  will  see  that  I 
used  this  expression  in  the  footnote,  after  haTing  been  informed 
by  Mr.  Shortt  of  the  error  contained  in  the  published  letter. 
fVom  a  oouTersation  of  only  a  few  minutes  duration,  I  might 
not  hare  felt  so  qnalited  to  speak  unMserredly  as  if  a  yysr  of 
written  direotions  were  lyinr  before  me. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  amouat  of  crop  obtain^,  by 
Mr.  Shortt,  hot  understood  it  to  have  been  a  0»od  one ;  but 
with  ragard  to  the  amount  of  disease,  it  miiy  truly  be  said  that 
the  exception  proves  the  rule.  Four  tubers  only  were  affected, 
and  theae  were  taken  from  the  extreme  end  of  a  row,  wliich  were 
not  perhaps  so  well  protected  by  the  earthy  coyering. 

Althoagh  the  system  has  not  been  personally  tried  by  me, 
yet  I  have  eeon  it  carried  out  in  my  m;her's  garden  ;  and,  as 
stated  in  nry  last,  with  satisfactory  results.  Perhaps  a  garden 
under  my  o'wn  eore  would  sot  wssf*  afloroMl  "me  a  better 
opportunky  of  wtehing  the myniMeut .    fl.  Bsvax  Fox. 


FLUE  HEATING  A  CUCUMBEE-HOUSE. 
I  HATE  a  lean-to  house  that  I  think  of  growing  Cucumbers 
in.  Along  the  front  wall,  locking  south,  is  a  brick  pit,  3  feet 
wide  and  8  foet  4  inches  deep.  Thd  furnace  is  at  the  east  end. 
I  think  of  running  a  flue,  three  bricks-on-edge  deep,  carrying  it 
ateog  the  centre,  and  bringing  it  back  by  the  norUi  wall,  which 
is  S  teet  6  inches  high.  Shidl  I  get  bottom-heat  enough,  and 
what  beight  shonld  the  ^ate  be  a  We  the  flue,  and  what  is  the 
test  ewwring  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  heatf  Would  slate 
4o  eit  S  feetfeem  the  Jawiaeof  Also  be  «e  good  «s  to  infonn  me 
niAunMlBt^ewmf^uAm  m  «he  sraA  «o  let  the  beat  o«t  into 
tfatt^heiaea,  and  at  what  iiitaaae  ahodii )|iiqy  be  aibow  the  flue, 
iMWla^geaodhosr  iarapflMt.--L.BL 

[We  hmce  mM  so  much  alWoat  aft  wiii  e(f  bestf;  irom  flues 
lately  that '■erne  iff  oarttisndstdHi^^amwesggtting^it  ciagod> 
ttiere  is  mdt  m  single  iim  we  oan  aAiWMie  tat  kaa  been  ;given  to 
n^lelion  in  Ute  NuaJliurs.  V/^  nhmUt  ffrefor  yoar  flue  for 
!  3y»d8^erBo4i!^mthe<to!Wk^»oli»>hi6Aeiitea  in<fcct,fora 
aMil^^flM^  if  w«  did  nsftliWttiM;  HO  ImA,  «•  wxea&d  make  the 
yiribrft<ttisjftaa1fc  Ifcrn  ^ j^iirtii  <>  fciij,  asi  <hsft  imaa  in  the 

ikm  lia^ilf iiMli  ji^nywto.  ^H^haitt  seovss *ef  «ames ^Mated  what 
^w»like%<IWiLS»dWhiuL<ummi(lwaiiaorbi!esa^ 
akl  ruMK  iliirihiiig  wi(h  tne-w«ifeed  gmwA  heiage  «te  put 
lAie«0H«a.  T«t mii|!i<t %»▼#  aa  ii^^iiiiiig  ea  Ifce mde  wfl  cwery 
5  leet  of  16  inehes  by  6  inches  if  you  forced  early.  If  you  did  not 
eommenee  ua*t  Febniaiy  or  MMtdi  yon  would  need  no  openings 
at  ill ;  ^e  fii»  in  ihe  faeom  wSl  gsre  fAenty  of  ^tmo^pherio 
hasik  We  pNMSBe  jf^u  de  not  mssn  eerering  aqgr  part  «f  the 
flue  with  slate.  As  te^he  corsrinffs  ^tmt  woold  give  the,gMBAest 
amomit  of  hetft,  %re  de  not  know  whether  you  mean  eoforings  on 
Ifaei^amar  coverings  on  the  ftB».  fm  Idu  former  oaae  the  best 
ooTering  wotdd  be  rough  wool,  eoveeed  with  a  wateiprooM 
surfaccj 


TEEE  CAENATION  THE  BEIDE. 
Mt  employer  purchased  the  Bride,  with  some  others,  twelve 
months  ago.    I  ttatenow  two  flne  plants  in  tower.    TheflosMm 
are  pore  whiter  sni  m  Ivfe  m  the  «ld  Bwda  de  S\en:; 


CUTTING  DOWJSr  OLD  LEAFLESS  HOLLIES. 

Will  you  inform  me  what  I  ought  to  do  with  my  Hollies  f 
The  last  winter  killed  all  the  leaves  and  twigs.  In  the  spring 
the  twigs  were  all  clipped  oS,  leaving  long  bare  arms  standing 
out  in  all  direotions.  These  boughs  last  summer  put  out  a 
cluster  of  short  spurs  at  their  extremities ;  all  the  rest  of  the 
branches  are  bare.  Small  shoots  here  and  there  grow  oat  of  the 
main  stem.  I  fear  me  these  long  naked  branches  with  their 
tufts  of  green  leaves  will  never  put  out  sufficient  shoots  to  hide 
their  nakedness.  These  trees  need  to  hide  very  oompletely  ugly 
walls,  and  I  am  afraid,  judging  from  thnr  present  condition^ 
they  will  aever  make  a  cover  again.  Am  I  right  in  my  fora- 
bodisgs  ?  Should  I  prune  all  these  branches  off  close  to  the 
main  stem,  or  should  I  dig  the  trees  up  (trees  from  twenty  to 
thirtgr  years  old),  and  atait  afreah  f  —Ax  Old  Subscbibsb. 

^At  ihe  end  of  next  April  cut  the  injured  Hollies  completely 
to  tiie  very  surface  of  the  ground.  That  is  the  only  plan  by 
which  to  test  whether  the  frost  was  the  real  cause  of  their  dying 
so  mm^,  or  if  the  cause  might  not  hare  been  at  the  roots.  If 
the  ftost  was  the  cause  you  will  have  abundance  of  strong 
healthy  shoots  up  directly  from  the  roots,  or  stools  as  gardeners 
call  them,  and  some  of  €be  3"oaag  ahoots  wiil  be  ^m  3  feet  to 
4  feet  in  length,  or  ought  to  be  from  stubs  which  are  between 
twenlgr  and  thirtv  yeara  old.  Mewllect,  hovmwe^  that  if  you 
leave  only  4  inches  of  the  old  stems  above  the  ground  xm- 
cut,  yon  will  miss  the  mark.  This  caution  is  not  for  yourself 
only,  bat  for  all  whom  it  aifl^  ooncem  about  HoUies.  It  is  well 
kn^ana  that  old  injured  Hollies  will  keep  for  forty  years  in  a 
atate  between  starvation  and  death  ;  and  it  is  equally  well  known 
that  if  the  roots  are  good  they  would  start  afresh  in  forty  weeks, 
if  ike  whole  of  the  plants  above  the  collar  or  ground-line  were  cut 
off.  Also,  that  if  any  lengths  of  the  old  stumps  are  left  the  roots 
can  hardly  budge.  If  your  stools  are  not  in  prime  promise  by 
nest  October,  grab  up  the  whole  lot  at  once,  and  have  done 
TreBok  «Ad  dram  the  ippoand  aad  "  start  aflEesh.*^ 
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SSF"^  O 


OROUND     PLAN  OF 
GARDEN  COTTACE 

LfNTON     PARK 


yBRAItOAH 


Ik  the  cottage,  of  which  the  aboTe  is  an  engraving,  resides  our  I  Kentish  rag  stone,  with  oak  timbers,  and  the  roof 
able  correspondent,  Mr.  Robson.    It  is  substantially  built  of  |  scollop  tiles  in  alternate  rows.    It  is  situated  in  the 


of  plain  and 
park  a  short 
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difltancti  from  ifio  garden,  and  being  on  «  riemg  g round  willi  it« 
prindpal  front  ia  ibe  ^intls  it  ig  per  recti  j  dr/. 

Wo  also  givQ  a  ground  |»Un,  wtueh  «liowa  four  rooinfl  and  ft 
pantrj,  nnO  ort  tlie  floor  ab  >ve  these  are  four  good  bt^.lroorn?  and 
a  store  closet.  There  are  also  two  good  cellars  underneath  the 
two  front  rooms.  The  outbuildings,  consisting  of  a  washhoose, 
fto.,  are  also  good,  the  whole  being  well  fitted  up  in  erery  waj. 

As  B^me  inquiry  has  been  made  through  our  pages  of  Pitch 
Pine  as  being  suitable  for  hothouse  buildings,  we  may  say  that 
the  staircase  of  this  cottage,  as  well  as  some  excellent  cupboards, 
window- shutters,  and  doors,  are  fitted  up  with  this  wood,  which 
being  Tarnished  looks  remarkably  well. 

Another  room  (the  parlour),  is  fitted  up  with  oak  of  home 
growth,  andjooks  also  well,  no  paint  being  used,  and  it  is  a  diTided 
question  whether  the  Pitch  Pme  or  the  English  oak  looks  best. 
noth  are  certainly  good,  at  likewise  is  erery  thing  connected 
with  the  cottage.  Flayel's  kitchener,  we  were  told,  answers  there 
admirably  as  a  cooking  apparatus,  and,  altogether  we  hate 
seldom  seen  a  house,  which,  without  assuming  any  uncalled-for 
outward  show,  contained  so  much  of  the  aids  to  real  comfort. 

Now,  Mr.  Bobson  is  head  gardener  at  Linton  Park,  and  the 
qoestion  then  arises,  Is  such  a  cottage  suitable,  and  to  be  recom- 
mended as  a  model  residence  for  thos6  who  hold  a  similar 
situation  ? 

To  this  a  qualified  answer  must  be  giren.  For  a  head 
gardener  at  such  a  residence  as  Linton  Park,  fiilly  qualified  by 
education  and  attainments,  and  with  a  fitting  salary,  we  do  re- 
commend BCr.  Bobson's  cottage  as  an  example  of  what  a  head 
gardener^s  dwelling  ought  to  be.  Its  extreme  neatness,  its  good, 
appropriate,  and  well-ordered  furniture,  are  eridence  not  only  of 
the  mistress  of  the  house  being  an  excellent  manager,  but  that 
the  means  are  not  deficient.       ^ 

Where  a  gentleman  does  not  reside  in  a  mansion  equal  to  that 
of  Linton  Park,  and  where  the  gardens  are  less  extensire  and 
the  salary  paid  to  the  head  gardener  is  smaller,  then  we  advise 
that  a  less  garden  cottage,  but  one  not  less  comfortable,  be  pro- 
Tided ;  for  being  oTcr-housed  is  as  great  an  eril  to  a  gai^ener  as 
to  any  other  member  Of  the  community.  In  proof  of  this  we 
gire  the  following  extract  ^rom  a  letter  we  reoeiTed  some  little 
time  since : — 

**  I  know  a  gardener's  cottage  that  cost  more  than  £800,  and 
the  wages  of  the  gardener  are  £70!  How  can  a  man  with  a 
£smily  prudently  furnish  and  keep  such  a  house  on  such  an 
income  ?  I  find  that  this  funyshing  of  a  house,  and  gentlemen 
expecting  it  to  be  respectably  furnished,  and  on  less  wages  than 
the  abore,  is  becoming  a  fruitful  source  of  annoyance.  I  know 
one  of  the  best  gardeners,  who  is  just  now  tied  by  the  leg. 
He  has  done  an  immense  amouut  of  first-rate  work,  as  artist, 
architect,  and  all  the  zeat  of  it,  and  his  wages  have  not  been 
raised  according  to  agreement ;  but  in  furnishing  a  large  house 
he  has  parted  with  his  ready  money,  and  he  feels  himself 
thoroughly  tied  by  the  leg." 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  A   GEEENHOUSE. 

I  AM  about  to  erect  a  cool  greenhouse  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions :— 33  feet  6  inches,  end  to  end,  12  feet  (in  the  clear)  back 
to  front. 

The  roof  is  hipped.  The  ventilation  I  propose  to  hare  by 
means  of  the  two  end-sashes  (under  the  hip),  hanging  in  the 
centres ;  every  alternate  front  sash  will  also  open  on  hinges. 
Will  this  give  sufficient  ventilation  P  as  the  roof  will  not  be 
moreable  sashes,  but  fixed  sash-bars.  These  will  be  2|  inches 
by  If  inch. 

The  firamework  of  the  roof  will  be  nine  rafters  6  inches  by 
2^  inches,  the  ridge  5i  inches  bj  3  inches  three  tie-beams  6  inches 
by  finches  from  head  to  plate  on  back  walL  Will  this  be  too 
heavy,  or  obstruct  the  light  too  much?  Would  not  a  less 
number  of  rafters  be  sufficient  ?  if  so,  what  number  would  you 
advise  P  Would  a  lees  number  of  rafters  and  stouter  sash-bars 
be  advisable  ?  The  sash-bars  would  have  an  iron  rod  running 
through  the  centre  from  end. 

In  addition  to  the  (ie-beams  there  will  be  some  three-quarter- 
inch  rods  from  the  bottom  of  the  hip  to  the  front  roof.  The 
top  hip  and  back  will  be  glazed  with  one-eishth-inch  rolled 
plate.  The  glass  on  the  roof  will  weigh  some  700  lbs  or  800  lbs., 
as  I  shall  use  one-eighth-mch  rolled  plate  in  size  10  inches  by 
12  inches.— Old  Readeb. 

[There  is  no  question  but  that  by  the  means  you  propose 


you  will  htve  a  rcry  iMbitanti*!  hoofci  and  we  would  not  like 
to  interrerti  ttitb  jour  ovm  plans^  as  you  will  lik^  them  bestt 
Your  cTo*s- bearers  might  be  on e- an d-a- half- inch  iron  rods,  Jn- 
itf'atl  of  wood.  The  number  of  jour  rafters  does  away  with 
much  of  the  economy  of  a  fixed  roof.  For  such  a  house  ten 
such  rafters  at  the  ends,  and  two  unequal  divisions  along  the 
middle,  4^  mches  by  3  inches,  would  be  sufficient.  Two  cross- 
bearers  might  go  for  these  two  in  the  middle  to  the  back  wall, 
and  beneath  them  a  pillar  of  wood  or  metal  might  be  plaoed 
for  your  sized  glass ;  sash-bars  might  be  used  3  inches  by  1^  inch. 
If  you  run  an  iron  rod  all  the  way  in  the  middle  fastened  to  all 
the  bars  there  would  be  no  danger.  HowcTcr,  we  do  not  want 
to  interfere  with  your  plan,  for  it  will  be  stable  and  lasting.  You 
will  not  have  enough  of  ventilation  at  the  back.  Every  other 
sash  should  open  ;  and  if  you  object  to  open  the  doors,  a  piece 
at  the  angle  of  the  roof  at  the  end  should  also  be  made  to  open.] 


DIFFERENCE  IN  TIME  .OF  FLO  WEEING  OF 
CROCUSES  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

KSMOPHILA  IN8I027IS   BLOOMINO  IK    DKCBMBBR. 

Will  you  inform  me  why  Crocuses  planted  in  soil  in  an 
ornamental  pot  on  the  13th  of  September,  are  not  more  forward 
than  some  planted  on  the  8th  of  October  in  tin  saucers  ?  Those 
first  planted  have  been  in  a  room,  the  temperature  of  which  is 
from  50°  to  60°.  The  others  in  one  lari^er  and  of  lower  tem- 
perature. Also,  can  any  one  tell  me  whether  Nemophila  insignis 
sown  in  September  ever  flowers  in  the  house  at  this  time  of  the 
year?  The  seed  sown  was  Carter's  for  autumn  sowing. — 
Madelikb. 

[Tliere  is  six  weeks'  difforence  in  the  time  of  flowering  of 
some  Crocuses  in  the  spring.  Then  if  any  of  the  very  late 
kinds  were  potted  in  the  middle  of  September,  and  an  early 
kind  not  till  a  month  later,  the  last  would  now  be  more  forward. 
Nemophila  sown  in  September  will  not  bloom  in-doors  till  next 
March,  or  out  of  doors  till  April.  To  have  it  in  bloom  in 
December  the  seeds  should  have  been  sown  the  last  week  of 
June.  We  had  it  thus  in  bloom  when  snow  was  on  the  ground.] 


BANKS    OF   EARTH    INSTEAD    OF    SHELVES 
IN  A  GREENHOUSE. 

FRUIT  TBBB8  TBAINBD  ON  A  8LATB  BOOF. 

Ik  a  greenhouse  lately  built  I  purpose  to  have,  instead  of  the 
usual  wooden  shelf  under  the  glass  in  front,  a  bed  of  earth  in  a 
wooden  frame  to  rest  the  pots  upon.  This  promises  to  be  of 
service  in  several  ways — thus,  plants  like  the  Calceolaria  which 
object  to  too  dry  an  atmosphere,  may  be  plunged  in  it.  In 
summer,  if  the  roots  from  pots  standing  on  it  are  allowed  to  run 
through,  there  will  not  be  so  much  harm  done  when  the  water- 
ing-pot is  forgotten.  Seedlings  again,  may  be  raised  in  it.  I 
shall  have  an  opening  of  2  inches  broad  running  along  the 
bottom  of  the  frame  coTcred  with  wire,  and  give  the  wood  on 
either  side  a  gentle  slope  towards  this  opening  for  drainage.  If 
this  wood  were  coverMl  with  galvanisea  iron  or  zinc,  would  it 
injure  the  roots  ? 

Could  we  grow  Vines  on  such  a  bed  if  it  were  a  foot  deep  P 
On  the  rooky  terraces  of  southern  lands  they  flourish  in  less 
depth  of  soil  than  this. 

I  onoe  saw  some  fruit  trees,  in  Scotland,  trained  over  a  slate 
roof.  Having  a  limited  garden  and  some  outhouses  convenient 
for  the  experiment,  I  have  planted  some  Pears  to  be  trained  in 
this  way.  A  slate  roof  must  be  much  hotter  than  a  wall.  Will 
you  tell  me  whether  slate  will  scorch  and  injure  fruit  where 
it  touches  it  ?  If  so,  the  wires  on  which  the  branches  rest  must 
be  at  least  6  inches  from  the  slate.— Wye  Side. 

[You  leave  us  a  little  in  doubt  as  to  the  whole  of  the  questions 
from  not  stating  the  width  and  height  of  the  proposed  bed 
instead  of  a  sholf.  The  plan  has  been  recommended  in  these 
pages  for  several  purposes.  Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias  will  do 
well  out,  but  better  not  plunged.  This  may  be  too  much  for 
them,  and  thej  might  so  root  out  below  that  jou  could  not  move 
them  without  injuring  them.  Mr.  Fish  has  several  times  stat**  i 
how  unsuitable  such  beds  are  for  Pelargoniums,  especially  iti 
winter  and  spring;  but  you  could  accommodate  them  with  a 
board,  or  set  them  on  a  reversed  pot.  As  a  rule,  inside  of  a 
house  you  will  find  it  best  to  raise  seedlings  in  pots,  because  yo:i 
can  mo?e  them  just  as  you  like  to  harden  them  off*,  &c.   Iron  pro- 
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bably  tHII  not  do  much  htrm  under  the  circumstances,  and  zinc 
ii  liked  by  the  roots  of  ahnost  all  plants,  bat  if  you  hare  a  ftront 
wall  to  your  house,  would  it  not  be  cheaper  to  run  up  a  four-inch 
wall  of  brick  inside,  wiQi  a  nine-inch  pier  etery  8  feet  or  10  feet 
for  the  inside  boundary  of  your  border,  and  by  having  holes  at 
the  base,  erery  4  Yeet  or  so,  you  would  let  the  drainage  out, 
unless,  indeed,  you  hare  a  pipe  below  the  border  to  take  extra 
water  outside  the  house  at  once,  whidi  would  be  better  Btill?  You 
might  then  have  6  inches  or  more  at  the  bottom  of  open  rubble 
for  draining.  If  you  have  2  feet  or  8  feet  in  width,  you  may 
manage  to  grow  good  Tines  in  a  depth  of  12  inches  or  more,  if 
you  manure  tolerably  well  on  the  surface.  If  you  so  use  it  for 
Tines  it  will  be  advisable  in  placing  plants  on  the  border  in 
winter  to  place  saucers  beneath  tfhem,  and  even  in  summer  to 
beware  that  the  surface  of  the  border  is  not  soaked  in  some 
places  and  too  dry  in  others.  This  plan  would  obviate  the 
necessity  for  any  wire  bottoming.  Your  reference  to  southern 
lands  is  not  quite  analagous,  because  often  with  only  a  few  inches 
of  soil  the  roots  can  penetrate  a  good  depth  into  ih»  a*aRmies 
and  openings  of  reek*.  Howcrvev,  with  the  cautions  alluded  to, 
we  have  no  doubt  but  you  w^  succeed.  If  you  must  use  wood 
init^id  of  brick,  then  we  would  advise  you  neither  to  Ibsve 
mno  nor  iron,  but  have  two  boards,  the  oiiteide  some  1^  inch 
thick,  and  it  will  last  longer  if  not  painted,  and  an  inner  board 
separated  from  the  outer  by  an  inch  of  a  division;  this  inner  one 
to  be  half  an  inch  thick,  and  pitched  on  both  sides.  So  done  it 
wQl  last  a  long  time,  and  when  it  decays  you  may  slin  down 
another  one  whilst  the  outer  board  continues  fresh  and  ^ood. 
A  great  deal  of  money  is  used  in  such  cases  for  painting  to  make 
things  look  nice  and  hasten  decay. 

G£ere  will  be  Uttle  danger  for  trees  on  ^te  roofs,  provided 
when  young  the  branches  do  not  absolutely  touch  the  slates  in 
hot  days — en  inch  or  two  will  be  quite  sufficient.  When  the 
trees  pretty  well  cover  the  space,  the  branches  wfll  take  no  harm 
if  they  touch  the  slate,  as  the  leaves  will  defend  them.  Hie 
slates  will  be  warmer  than  a  lighter  wall  in  sunshine,  but  colder 
at  oUier  times,  and  in  the  hottest  days  the  air  a  few  inches  from 
^em  will  be  cooler  than  if  the  wall  was  lighter.] 


GAZANIA  SPLENDEN8. 


To  judge  from  the  ranarki  ef  sosie  ef  yeur  correspondents, 
as  a  beddiag  ^laet  the  Gkoaaia  has  net  givon  then  satisfaction, 
lietwithstainding  their  fierce  onslaught  upon  ita  defieienciee,  I 
have  pleasure  in  fully  endorsing  Mr.  Beaton's  opxniou  resf^eting 
it.  When  gardener  ai  Lennox  Castle,  in  Stirlingshire,  I  em- 
ployed it  as  extensively  as  I  possibly  could  4  and,  notwitiistaad- 
nag,  the  season  proved  to  be  one  of  the  worst  on  record  for 
bedding  plants,  it^e  me  eve^  satisfaction,  as  well  as  all  others 
wko  saw  it,  ei|)e<nal]y  my  empoyers.  Whrai  visiting  Dalkeith 
late  in  autumn  I  saw  it  in  fine  ooadition.  Mi^.  Thoowon  -em* 
pl(^s  it  alone  with  Calceolaria  aurea  floribuDda  with  good 
advantage,  its  robnst  habit  acting  as  a  good  support  to  the 
OalceolMia.  I  purpose  employing  it  here  (north  of  Ireland) 
next  seasMi  somewhat  extensively,  fiseling  oonvinoed,  from  what 
I  have  had  to  do  with  it,  that  I  shall  not  be  diseppointed. — 
JoHV  EDSmcuKO^  ^^wrdmier,  Orom  CtuOe^  JSlemtomm  £uiler, 
Irdamd. 


woes:  FCKR  THfi  W££K. 

KITOHICK  OASDSK. 
CmumtowerM^  during  the  present  vexy  mild  weather  the  glasses 
should  be  left  off  dey  and  night,  to  prevent  their  dnawiag. 
Divest  the  plants  of  dead  leavea,  and  look  frequently  for  sluga. 
Celeiy,  as  it  still  continues  to  grow  vigorously  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  earth  it  up,  that  whenever  frost  may  set  in  it  will  not 
be  injured  so  nmch  as  it  oliierwise  would.  JSerhs  to  be  taken 
up,  and  planted  in  boxes  or  pots,  and  introduced  into  heat  as 
wanled  for  use.  JOettuoe,  the  young  plants  in  f^mes  to  have 
the  glasses  left  off  day  and  night  during  mild  weather.  Watch 
narrowly  for  slugs,  as  they  are  particiUarly  fond  of  this  plant. 
IfflMAroom*,  horse-droppings  to  oe  now  saved  for  spring  beds : 
this  is  the  best  season  for  saving  them,  as  horses  usually  have 
more  dry  food  than  during  the  summer.  The  beds  in  bearing 
to  be  cleared  from  wet  litter  about  every  week,  and  a  covering 
of  dry  hay  put  next  to  the  bed,  over  which  must  be  laid  suffi- 
cient dry  straw  or  other  oorering  to  preserve  the  beds  from  frost. 


Mhuharh,  keep  up  a  succession  of  this  most  useful  esculent  by 
potting  old  root*,  and  introducing  them  into  a  heat  of  60*. 

FLOWEB  aARDJtS, 
Shrubs  may  still  be  planted  in  favourable  weather  in  all  ordi- 
nary garden  soils ;  but  where  the  ground  to  be  planted  is  of  a 
clivyey  nature,  and  in  an  unkind  sUte  at  preset,  it  will  be  better 
to  postpone  phmting  until  ^riqg,  meantime  using  every  meina 
to  improve  the  state  of  the  ground  by  digging,  or  tr«ichiug 
and  ridging,  for  greater  exposure  to  the  pulverising  influence  of 
frosts  and  thaws,  to  bring  it  into  a  better  state  for  planting  in 
the  spiing.  Kose-borders  and  beds  to  be  well  dressed  with 
manure,  which  should  be  forked  in  lightly  so  as  not  to  mjure 
the  loots. 

TBUIT   &ABDBN. 

Sove  wall  trees— as  Pears  Plams,  Cherries,  &o.— are  often 
attacked  by  a  species  of  scale  ioseot :  where  such  enemies  aie 
visible  the  infested  trees  should  be  well  washed  with  a  mixtuie 
of  eoft  soap,  tobacco  water,  and  Kme ;  half  a  pint  of  turpentuae 
to  be  added  to  four  gallons  of  the  miitmre  when  they  are  much 
infested.  3  he  lime  is  added  to  give  consistence  to  the  mixture, 
and  to  show  tliat  no  parts  of  the  tree  are  mi««ed  in  dre«sin|. 
The  mixture  to  be  applied,  if  possible,  in  dry  weather,  that  it 
may  remain  on  for  some  time.  Apple  trees  against  walls,  or  as 
es|Mliers,  to  be  pruned.  Cut  off  that  part  ot  the  sj>ur  whidi 
bore  fruit  last  summer  down  to  the  fruit-bud  formed  on  the 
lower  paii  of  the  stem  of  the  spur,  taking  out  all  bruised  or 
oankery  branches,  and  leave  a  regular  supply  of  wood  throu^ 
out  the  whole.  In  pruning,  cut  away  all  shoots  from  (Goose- 
berry trees,  except  one  or  two  springing,  as  near  as  can  be 
obtmned  from  the  origin  of  each  main  bmnoh.  Shorten  the 
young  shoot  left  at  the  top  of  each  branch  to  about  ten  or  twelve 
buds,  and  leave  throughout  the  tree  the  fruit-bearing  brandies 
about  €  hioh3s  apart.  In  pruning  the  Currant  keep  a  good 
supply  of  young  shoots  apringmg  fnom  the  bottom  of  the  tre^ 
and  oat  ottt  moreor  less  of  the  old  every  year,  never  allowipga 
branoih  to  remain  more  thaa  four  or  five  years,  and  head  vrWM 
young  «hoots  at  the  top  te  about  two  eyes  of  the  main  branch 
from  whence  they  sprung.  Where  the  Gooseberry  and  Cur- 
rant trees  are  old  and  covered  with  moss  a  good  dredging  of 
powdered  quiokUme  put  on  when  the  bark  is  moist  will  entirsly 
destrc^  it,  rendering  the  stems  olewa  and  the  bark  healtl^^ 
Prune  theKa^^heiries  in  the  epen  qiuurters ;  out  away  all  shoots 
^■t  faore  fruit  last  summer. 

«T0T1E. 
A  moderate  heat  from  50*  to  6(f  to  be  kept  up  wi^  plwi4T<< 
air.  The  Ixoras  to  be  elevated  near  the  glass  to  set  thdr 
bloom ;  keep  them  comparatively  dry.  Stephanoti*,  ABaman^^ 
&c.,  to  be  potted  and  trained  preparatory  to  staflrting  them^inte 
growth  after  Christmas.  The  staking  of  all  »uoe«leBt  plstfto 
to  be  proceeded  with  in  weather  unfavourable  for  oud-docr 
operations. 

OBEBNHOUSE  AND  COK8BBVATOBT. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  season  when  the  nights 
are  at  iJheir  greatest,  length,  and  tSie  few  houm  of  Tight  we  have 
are  b«t  seldom  clear  and  bright,  and  the  external  atmosphise 
(^en  n^iifiii^.  so  ti»«t  the  utn>ost  caution  is  required  in  ^ 
application  of  heat,  air,  and  moisture.  Thorough  cleanUneM  to 
be  maintained,  every  deeayvig  leaf  and  blossom  to  he  at  encs 
removed,  and  every  kind  of  plant  to  be  aupplied,  when  dry  end 
apfrOMching  a  ftaggang  titate,  with  tepid  water.  In  addition  to 
keepii^  the  eowerratery  tgey  with  bk)oming  plants,  let  the 
amusement  of  the  |>0t  plants  be  oooasionally  ehanged  by  group- 
ing the  phtnts  somewhat  differently,  and  adding  a  few  atiikiog 
ones'-^aseeme  of  the  hardiest  BahBu»  ^ML-^-far  effect. 

Introduce  euch  plants  as  are  generaUy  used  fev 
especially  the  sweet-^oented  things— L%  of  <^  Valley,  Si 
Briar,  Macs,  Eo!»es,  and  bulboas  piaa^.  AU  |4«nts  iwC — 
for  forefog  to  be  kept  under  temporary  cevering  of  some  1 
an  open  shed,  or  under  the  stage  of  the  greenhouse,  ^liai 
Aohimenes  and  Gloxinias  are  required  to  bloem  enrly,  a  £sw|>eli 
rnqy  ncm  be  etaited  in  bottom  heat. 

FITS  AND   FBAMBS. 

As  a  change  from  the  present  mild  to  severe  weather  may 
come  on  suddenly  be  provided  with  ample  means  for  covering 
these  structures,  should  it  occur.  Mignonette  and  T^eapoHtan 
Violets  will  require  an  abundance  of  air  to  keep  them  froin 
damping.     Keep  the  bedding  stock  weH  ventilated,  and  the 
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Burfifuse  soil  of  the  pots  freauenUj  itirred.  Butt  wUh  tulphuT 
Yarbeaas  aad  an/  other  plAnta  altadied  with  mildew.  Any* 
thing  of  which  there  is  but  a  spcirve  supplj  of  phints  to  propa- 

fate  from  to  be  phiced  in  warm  quarters  at  once,  taking  care  to 
eep  them  near  tne  glaes^  and  firee  firom  insects,  mildew,  &o, 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITOHBK  OABPSN. 
SLi&irrLT  forked  among  young  Oabbagee,  planned  a  fW 
in  eaae^  with  all  our  checking  of  growth  of  the  earliest,  a  serere 
firost  might  be  too  much  for  them ;  but  we  hardly  think  so,  as 
the  laftTee  have  been  a  Uttle  flaocid  in  bright  ranshino  ever  sinee, 
which  will  enaMe  them  to  stand  frost  better.  Oathered  any 
withered  leaves  from  Brussels  Sprouts,  Scotch  KaU,  &c.,  so  that 
the  garden  should  haTe  no  mpleaaant  smell.  Slightly  forked 
again  the  Strawberry-quarter,  to  keep  the  surfisce  loose  until  we 
get  a  froety  morning  to  gvre  a  Httle  rotten-dung  dreaeing  between 
the  rows.  Collected  leaTce  by  the  side  of  Box-edgings  where 
they  had  Uown  by  winde,  wad  swept  and  relied  walks.  01obe 
Arti^okes  and  other  thhige  liable  to  xi^jury  being  preriono]^ 
protected  by  titter. 

PBTHT  DIPABTMEWT  OUT  OF  DO<jRa. 
Top-dressed  young  Gniit  treee»  pruned  and  nailed  when  coa* 
Tenienk  Gtive  all  the  air  possible  to  lean-to  or^iard-honse. 
Washed  wall  trees,  as  Pears,  Cherries,  Ac.,  with  foapsuds,  with 
a  handful  of  salt  to  three  or  four  gallons,  which  helps  to  keep 
the  stems  free  of  moss  and  insects.  If  the  suds  are  warm — say 
14(f  ,  it  will  help  much  to  dear  shoots  of  scale.  Cleared  and 
whitewashed  walls  of  houses  in  bad  days,  and  thus  filled  up 
holes  as  much  as  possible,  as  aToidiag  nail-holes,  wo  pre&r 
wira  trellising  decidedly  under  glass  nw  fiseteniag  trees  to. 
Skrei*  and  the  holes  made  by  na^  are  the  best  of  all  harbours 
fbr  insects'  eggs.  Eren  on  the  opeu  wall  it  is  bad  policy  to  use 
a  shred  a  second  time  before  it  has  been  boiled  in  water,  and 
then  dried  before  using.  Eren  naib  are  all  the  better  of  netting 
a  good  toast  over  the  fire  in  an  old  kettle  or  shovel  In  the 
ease  of  decayed  shreds  fisstcned  to  naila,  the  bnming  process  ia 
the  quickest  and  best  for  getting  at  the  nails ;  a«,  pasMd  through 
a  siere  afterwarde,  idl  the  ashes  and  bits  of  Kme,  &c.,  are  at  once 
got  rid  of  Many  holes  are  made  iu  walls  quite  unnecessary 
whfan  nailing  is  adhered  to  by  at  once  pulling  the  naal  out  of  tiM 
waU.  It  should  always  be  tapped  on  the  head  gen%  at  first, 
iHiich  will  so  fnr  prerent  it  bringing  a  piece  of  the  plaster  and 
wall  idth  it  when  puUed  o«t. 

FUUSITBE  OBOUKDS. 
The  leaTea  haring  now  mostly  fallan,  kaie  had  on  dry  daye 
all  hands  spareable  cleaning  and  sweeping  up,  as  decaying  leares 
either  on  grass  or  gravel  have  atwaya  a  melancholy  aepect,  axid 
beeidee  every  one  of  them  may  be  turned  to  good  use  in  the 
«ompQst-yard  or  tho  Csvmentmg-heap^  The  nalkg^  from  bcsng  so 
•mootlft,  have  beoome  in  shady  plaeee  a  little  greasr  on  the  sur- 
Ihoe^  and  after  sweeping  oif  what  could  be  thus  had.  the  teeth 
ai  %  afcofi  toothed  rako  weio  dr»va  through  the  worst  plaoea, 
jnst  to  make  them  rougher,  and  let  the  slight  showers  wash 
tlw  tmikce;  and  then,  as  sooi»  as  a  Kttle  dry,  they  will  be 
rolled  again,  and  present  a  comfortable  foothold  for  the  feet. 
We  art  no  great  advoeatea  for  digging  walks  at  any  tiacie,  there 
ia  ••  a«ob  trouble  in  getting  them  solid  again,  and  more  eepe- 
enAy  in  winter.  Kept  dig'^ing  up  the  flower-beds  not  planted 
at  opportunity  oflTere.  A  smooth  lawn  firee  of  worm-heaps  is  a 
pleasant  sight  in  winter.  The  safest  remf<i^  £or  womnu  is  water- 
"m^  with  firash  timewatevi  In  roMing  ttMvo  is  no  iwoeesity  fat 
tlto  roBer  being  heavy ;  we  generally  tor  such  a  pwpose  use  a 
voodnft  one  ibrmsd  of  a  pieoo  of  a  tree  about  1  lioot  in  dianoottr 
and  4  feet  long,  with  wooden  handle^  Thi»  i»  veiy  light,  and 
•vtikB  aloot  li^  can  move  it  over  a  larga  apace  of  hiww  in  a  few 
bonttfc  If  the  lawn  is  rough  a  heavy  iron  roll  should  be  used  at 
ftpit.  When  there  is  ooi^inuAl  rolling  worms  do  not  Cke  it, 
•nd  ava  iodueed  to  keep  )omm  dowA  out  of  the  leaeh  el  tiM 
►  snd  racket. 


A  firaah  bod  was  made  in  the  JAtsAroom-AotMe^  acMing  a  little 
at  n  time  for  a  fortnight,  and  treading  and  beating  hard  to  keep 
out  the  air.  At  this  season  the  difficulty  is  to  get  it  dry  enough, 
and,  therefore,  we  were  obliged  to  put  a  little  fire  heat  qb,  and 
to  lot  o«t  the  steam,  whiA  wonhl  1mm  damped  the  bodb  too 
■raalk    JVith  numme  p«t  in  a  k>w  bed  was  covered  with  tin^ 


toil  to  keep  down  any  damp  steam  ia  this  dull  weaiflMr.  Tha 
turf  will  make  the  bed  all  the  more  lasting.  The  bed  refenrtd 
to  above  has  been  ^>awned  to-day,  wrapping  each  piece  of  spawn 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut  in  a  little  dry  litter  before  inserting 
it,  and,  ae  the  heat  seems  all  sight,  wiU  earth  up  in  a  day  or 
two.  AjB  I  stated  the  other  week,  eai:^  I  get  tnoagh  el  mate- 
rial in  summer  I  would  fill  the  most  of  the  beds  in  the  Mush- 
room-house then,  and  leave  them  unspawaed,  and  then  when  I 
vrished  to  set  them  going  I  would  mix  3  inehet  ar  to  of  frtth 
droppings  with  the  bed,  which  would  make  it  heat  kindly ;  and 
when  all  right  in  that  respect,  insert  tha  ^»awn,  and  cover  witii 
soiL  We  have  done  the  same  thing  witb  boxes  and  laige  pott, 
and  thus  kept  up  a  regular  supply  with  tliem  by  apawninff  in 
auGcession.  We  consider  this  a  better  plsa  to  depend  upon  umhi 
using  largo  beds  and  large  hoxas^  and  aipeot  them  to  produce 
ahnoat  continuously.  In  soma  eatet  Ui^  wiU  do  bo»  bat  in 
others  they  vrill  not  produce  longer  than  a  shallower  fatd«  and 
then,  as  f^e  coaohmsn  said,  '*  Where  are  you  ?''  when  he  co»* 
treated  hit  steady  8eouro*going  pace  with  the  waiath  «f  tha  rafl* 
way  train. 

Several  correspondents  hare  inquired.  What  it  the  beat  mate- 
rial for  the  shelves  or  beds  of  a  Mushroom-house  ?  and  I  say 
at  once.  Stone  or  slate.  What  I  use  is  nothing  fioe,  and  is 
simply  wood,  and  as  a  piece  rots  we  add  another.  When  that 
is  the  case,  a  sparred  bottom — say  made  of  pieces  3  inches  vride, 
and  2  inches  thick»  and  2  iachea  apart,  will  last  longer  than  a 
cloger  one,  or  boards  cloee  altogether.  They  are  also  aiere  use- 
ful in  two  ways.  Supposing  that  the  imer  bed  is  made  first, 
and  does  not  come  as  sooa  as  you  hke,  then  the  preparing  for 
the  under  bed  will  throw  a  littlo  heat  into  the  nppev  one,  and 
set  tiie  qpawn  a- working  yigorousW.  When  the  bottom  is  thus 
open  a  crop  can  often  be  had  below  as  well  as  ahovow  Thus 
some  long  litter  ia  tkirown  oiv«^  tha  ipara  to  prevent  the  shoittr 
msterial  falling  throagh,  then  an  ineh  at  ao  of  turfy  soil  is  added ; 
and  if  the  bMl  is  aMde  at  dll^eat  tknee^  so  as  not  to  heat 
violeatlr,  pieces  of  apawn  may  bo  stfoved  over  the  turff  soil 
before  the  layers  of  BMnnro  aro  added.  In  sueh  a  case  we  have 
had  the  bottom  of  the  bed  throwing  ottt  plenty  of  Mnshroomt 
between  the  spars ;  and  what  is  rather  aingnlar,  though  most  of 
the  Mushrooms  will  grow  downwards  so  aa  to  be  easihr  gathered, 
many  will  turn  back,  and  try  and  get  their  hooded  tops  up- 
right into  tilt  bod  again.  1  hava  f oand  this  BMra  general  m 
proportion  to  the  darkness  of  the  house, 

MUSHSOOlf  8PAWK  XAKZNa. 

This  leads  me  to  recollect,  that,  betidet  a  eot  rstpottdopt  to-dty^ 
I  have  bad  teven  inqairiee  kt^  as  to  the  making  of  Mushroom, 
spawn,  and  aQ  saying  they  can  find  nothing  about  it,  thout^  if 
my  memory  does  not  foil  me^  it  was  folh  deeoribed  ahont  Jafy 
or  August,  the  most  eonvenient  tino  mr  making  Muduroom 
spawn,  beciHise  the  material  can  be  so  easiH  drieo.  However, 
with  shed  room,  or  the  means  of  drving  under  glass,  kc^  Mu^- 
room  spawn  may  be  made  at  any  tune*  There  are  many  waya 
and  many  materials  for  making  it,  and  so  for  as  I  kxu>w,  ancoess- 
fuUy.  I  win  describe  one  of  iho  timpVstt.  The  onantity  may 
be  just  what  you  like,  but  in  timilarpropovtiont.  Tiue  a  barrow^ 
lead  of  horse-droppings  as  fresh  as  you  can  get  them,  and  with 
nothioff  but  their  own  moisture.  Then  pick  up  half  a  barrown 
kkad  otcowdung  as  thick  as  yoa  can  get  it.  Break  tho  horae* 
dang  nicely,  either  through  the  hands,  or  passiug  it  throogh 
an  mch  sieve.  Then  mix  the  cowdung  and  the  horaedung 
thoroughly  together  with  a  spade,  fox^  ox  maOet.  The  bettor 
it  ia  mixed  t£»  better  it  will  he,  and  if  no  water  is  reared 
so  much  the  better.  The  maes  should  be  fike  stiffish  leaven.  If 
too  thin  when  beat  together,  we  hsTe  cut  up  some  dry  Utter  or 
straw  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  mixed  with  it,  to  givo  it  con- 
siattaoe,  as  the  stiffer  it  is,  like  thick  mortar,  the  sooner  it  wiB 
dry.  The  heap  being  all  ready,  make  a  little  frame,  aa  if  for 
brick-making — say  two  boards  10  mchee  lon|  and  3  in<^iet 
deep  for  the  sidles,  and  two  ende  4  inches  wide  and  3  inches 
dL^tip^  nailed  together  firmly.  Choose  a  flat  piece  of  board  aa 
which  to  ^<iMike  your  bricks,  and  wet  tho  surfooe  vrith  wattr. 
Flaoe  a  pail  of  water  besido  you,  dip  yonr  frame  into  the  water, 
and  then  place  it  on  the  board,  fill  the  frame  with  the  prepared 
■aianre,  ^fo^s  it  firaily  in,  and  draw  a  spacfo  or  trowel  over  it  to 
Bsi^e  it  1^  lerel,  and  then  a  stroke  on  the  board  with  one  end  of 
the  fVamo  and  tha  other  held  obhquely,  wiU  bring  out  yoor 
brick  of  manure  at  dean  aa  any  bnok  at  a  briek-making  yard. 
Pltcathe  bnokaaaaaadaoniliptof  boo9dt,orat  leattoa  a  har^ 
rarfaee.     Thej  wifi  toon  begm  to  dry,  and  befbre  the  aides  avd 
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M  all  hard  make  two  holes  in  each  brick,  one  3  inches  from  each 
end,  either  with  your  finger  or  with  a  round  stick  of  a  similar 
sixe.  The  bricks  will  require  turning  several  times — first  on 
their  flat  sides,  and  then  on  their  edges,  until  they  are  nearly  as 
dry  as  common  bricks  are  before  they  are  burned.  Then  these 
holes  must  be  filled  with  spawn,  and  a  little  cowdung,  &c.,  as 
before,  daubed  oyer  them  to  prevent  its  falling  out,  and  a  small 
bed  of  fermenting  matter  being  made,  (he  bricks  are  laid  on  it 
and  built  in  a  heap,  as  open  as  possible!,  so  that  the  heat  can 
easily  pass  all  through  them  and  around  them,  and  then  they 
are  all  covered  over  with  litter.  Just  as  in  a  Mushroom-bed  the 
heat  must  not  be  too  violent.  About  80**  to  85',  not  a  degree  more, 
will  do.  Ili6  heap  must  be  frequently  examined,  and  you  will 
easily  perceive  when  the  spawn  is  running,  and  as  soon  as  a  brick 
is  permeated  all  through  with  small  white  lines,  it  must  be 
removed  to  a  dry,  cool  place,  where  it  will  keep  good  for  years. 
If  the  lines  or  spawn  roots  are  as  large  as  sewing  threads  they 
are  too  fas  gone.  This  is  the  mode  I  generally  practise,  but  in 
all  cases  where  only  a  little  is  used,  it  is  best  to  buy  it  from  a 
reapeotable  dealer. 
Piante,  &o.,  much  as  last  week.— B.  F. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*«*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  **  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  aubjeoted  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
eommonioations  should  therefore  be  addressed  tolelf  to  I%e 
Bditan  of  the  *'Jommai  of  ffoHumUmre,  <fc.,"  162,  FUH 
Street,  London,  S.C. 

We  also  request  that  eorreapondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjeots,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  sepaiAte 
oommunications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unices  under 
very  special  ciroumstanoee. 

PBOPAOATnro  Gerawtvms  bi  TRBia  Lkavbs  (TT.  27enry).— There  is  little 
or  no  adTftntftgeln  propagating  common  Oeraninms  by  their  leares;  bat 
when  cuttings  are  made  of  a  rare  or  valuable  sort,  every  bud  is  of  conse- 
quence. Then,  instead  of  throwing  pieces  away,  every  bud  with  its  leaf  Is 
rooted.  The  edges  of  the  leaves  of  Geraniums  turning  brown  Indicate  the 
want  of  soiBcient  moisture  in  the  air  around  them. 

Salt  as  a  MAxints  voa  Qrasb  Lxvv  ( IT).— Apply  It  In  the  spring  with 
the  guano ;  ten  bushels  to  the  acre  will  be  enough,  sow  broadcast.  Although 
the  good  effect  or  guano  may  be  detected  the  second  year  after  application, 
yet  we  prefer  applying  a  smaller  quantity  annually.  Salt  and  guano  are  pre- 
ferable to  lime  as  applications  to  poor  light  land. 

RoTAL  HottT  cuLTvaAL  Socibtt's  Exhibitioks  (A  Young  Lady). ^ Any 
one  may  exhibit  either  fruit  or  flowers,  or  both,  although  not  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society. 

Wild  Flowbbs  or  Grxat  Bbitaih  (Chemi€u*).—'lhin  work  will  Include 
all  native  plants  used  m  medicine.  We  never  heard  of  Stointon's  "  Infusoria.*" 

Bankbian  Rosks  (J?,  ff.  r.  If.).— The  yellow  ind  white  Banksian  Roses 
aever  flower  well  if  they  are  pruned  at  the  same  lime  as  other  Roses.  The 
knife,  or  the  stopping  with  the  finger  and  tbamb,  should  not  touch  one  of 
them  fn)m  the  Ist  of  September  to  the  last  day  of  May.  That  is  the  only 
secret  in  blooming  them,  and  ot  blooming  them  early  too,  if  they  were 
properly  "set  off"— that  is,  If  they  were  cut  to  near  the  bottom  the  first 

String  after  planting  them,  and  more  than  half  way  down  the  second  year, 
fler  that,  to  be  pruned  like  other  Roses  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering, 
and  at  no  other  time. 

Passiom.Flowbrs  and  Ipom^as  ih  a  Gbbcnhodse  (^/isa).— Ton  do  not 
ten  us  what  heat  you  propose  having  in  the  house,  though  that  is  everything 
ss  to  the  planta  suitable.  For  common  greenhouse  to  average  46*  In  winter, 
the  two  Passlon-Flowets  might  be  CoiviUI,  blue ;  racemo?a  carulea.  purplish. 
And  the  best  Ipomrpa  would  be  SellowJI,  a  bright  pink,  the  plants  losing  the 
leaves  in  winter.  If  the  house  la  to  be  kept  a  little  warmer- say  averaging 
W*,  Ipomna  Learil  would  be  the  best.  To  maice  the  most  of  your  npace  we 
would  divide  it  into  four  by  slate  or  wood,  and  then  have  the  two  Passiou- 
Flowers,  one  of  the  Ipomaeas,  and  Mnndevilla  suaveoleiis.  All  tliese  we 
would  advlFo  you  to  purchase  nt  once  if  you  wish  a  quick  show.  Six  inches 
may  be  devoted  to  drainage,  and  9  inches  to  rough  heath  mould  and  rotten 
turr  from  loam,  and  the  upper  part  of  turfy  loam  and  heath  mould,  with 
some  nice  leaf  mould  and  charcoal,  and  plant  as  soon  as  you  get  the  plants, 
but  give  but  little  water  until  growth  Is  proceeJin^  In  spilng. 

Boragb  Flowebiivo  {J.  I.).— If  the  seed  of  Borago  officinalis  Is  sown 
early  in  the  spring  the  plants  usually,  but  not  always,  bloom  late  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year. 

Applk  and  Pbab  Trkbs  Fbkshlt  Plahteii  (A.  ^.).— The  shoots  may  as 
well  be  shortened  a  little,  but  it  depends  greatlv  on  what  Is  wanted.  If  large 
wen>rumi8hed  trees  are  wanted,  prune  back  pretty  freely.  If  small,  com- 
pact, early..(rulting  planU  are  desired,  we  would  merely  nip  the  points  out. 
.^*1°*  i*^"?^*  (W*m).-Suoh  Begonias  will  keep  in  a  temperature  of 
,    i  V^^iT*  '°ll**'®«  "*y  KC'  shabby,  but  they  will  stand  one  of  7(P  and 

A  w®/*  ^0  potting  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  plants,  the  solL 
•ad  wnat  la  wanted.    If  we  merely  wished  to  keep  the  plants  over  the  wintsr 


and  the  soil  was  fresh  and  in  good  order,  we  would  krep  the  plants  rather 
dry  and  coollsh,  and  not  repot.  If  we  wi«hed  to  grow  on  now  we  would 
either  top-dress  or  repot.  If  the  soil  was  wet,  sour,  and  clogey,  we  would 
change  it  in  any  case,  and  put  in  smaller  pots  at  first. 

Fluk>heatrd  CncvMBER.PiT  (A  Suhsc^'iber). — We  do  not  think  we  can 
add  a  single  word  to  what  we  have  repeatedly  said  of  late  on  growing 
Cucumbers  in  pits  heated  by  brick  flues.  We  do  not  know  what  you  mean 
by  covering  the  flue  with  slate.  Is  it  to  go  over  the  common  covering  ?  We 
have  frequently  stJted  that  slate  is  a  bad  covering  for  flues,  especially  if 
near  the  furnace.  We  have  no  Information  to  enable  us  to  advise  you  how 
to  manage  y-ur  poultry  to  advantage. 

Glass  Walls  (/.  £.  X.^.-  The  objection  to  glass  walls  when  first  Intro* 
duced  was  the  small  space  enclosed  by  them.  We  would  like  10  feet  or  II 
feet  at  the  base,  ev<.  n  better  than  8  feet,  and  regular  orchard>houses  rather 
than  glass  walls.  For  all  tender  plants  such  fjrm  of  houses  should  stand 
nearly  north  and  south.  If  in  your  northernmost  wall  yon  built  such  a 
house,  and  allowed  the  sooth  front  to  be  eompl^ely  covered  with  Peaches, 
you  could  not  expect  those  on  the  northern  side  to  do  quite  so  well,  and  if 
you  forced  the  Peaches  much  It  might  be  too  much  for  Cherries.  If  you  did 
not  take  the  south  trees  to  the  top,  the  back  ones  would  ripen  pretty  wdL 
All  other  things,  no  doubt,  would  do  well ;  and  fruit  all  the  better  tn  the 
protection  if  plenty  of  lUr  were  given  in  hot  weigher. 

Camellia  Buds  Falling  (An  Old  Sub4criber).— It  Is  not  moal  for  na- 
healthy  Camellias  to  be  so  covered  with  flower-bud<<.  The  evil  you  speak  of 
happens  fTom  two  causes— when  the  ball  ot  large  plants  has  been  aI!owed  to 
get  dry  in  the  centra  from  firequent  but  ineffeetual  aarfiaoe- waterings,  uA 
whon'the  planes  have  become  waterlogged  from  defective  drainage.  la 
either  case  it  will  be  well  to  fresh-pot  in  February.  If  the  latter  csnis 
should  be  the  reason  it  may  need  a  smaller  pot  and  light  sandy  soil,  but  the 
bottom  heat  shouU  be  continued  no  longer  than  the  roots  begin  to  work 
freely.  They  may  then  be  repotted  again,  kept  shaded  and  bardeaed  off  by 
degrees  after  the  young  wood  is  made.  If  deficient  water  has  been  the 
reason,  firming  the  soil  at  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  raising  a  mound  of  soil 
there  to  throw  the  water  into  and  through  the  centre  of  the  ball,  may  be  sU 
that  Is  needed,  with  a  little  extra  shaded  heat  when  making  fk-ash  wood. 

CiNx&A&iAS  Dampino  0f7  (XT.  5.).— Do  we  underitand  yon  right,  that 
you  can  only  get  to  vour  pit  and  give  air  by  the  door?  If  so,  that  explains 
the  whole  affair  of  damping.  The  mere  open  door  will  not  give  a  thorougii 
ventilation,  and  It  may  give  too  much  in  cold  weather.  The  top  of  the  sashes 
should  be  capable  of  being  raised,  or  openings  should  be  made  in  the  back 
wall,  or  ventilators  placed  in  the  roof  back  and  fl-ont  If  you  put  a  fire  on  in 
dull,  wet,  but  warm  weather,  and  could  not  ventilate  property,  you  would 
increase  the  damping  and  dripping  of  water.  Air  may  be  given  pretty 
freely  when  the  outdde  temperature  is  above  38°,  but  sparingly  if  below 
that.  When  in  flower  the  temperature  should  be  higher.  Tour  mode  of 
management  Is  right  enough  as  respects  spring  flowers.  If  you  wanteJ 
them  m  winter  you  mu«t  sow  earlier.  We  may  give  an  outline  of  manage- 
ment, but  we  could  only  repeat  what  has  been  said.  As  to  many  ways  of 
doing  things,  and  yet  only  one  right  way,  you  are  completely  at  sea.  All 
the  many  ways  may  be  right  ones  if  consistently  followed  out  according  t« 
the  circumstances. 

Azalba  Lbavks  (71  ^.  /.).— On  examining  the  leaves  very  miimtety  ve 
thought  we  raw  marks  of  where  tbrips  had  been  on  one.  aU  the  rest  seem«d 
right  enough,  and  merely  showing  the  effects  of  age ;  for  It  la  lust  as  natural 
for  an  Asalea  to  shed  part  of  its  leaves  as  for  a  Lilac  to  shed  all,  and  a  Laard 
t4>  shed  some.  If.  however,  you  are  sure  on  inspection  that  there  are  live 
thrips  you  cannot  smoke  the  plants  too  soon  t  and  had  better  repeat  the  pr»> 
cess  several  times.    We  are  not  sure  of  the  plant :  the  Burning  Buu  b 


Euonymus  americanus,  which  does  not  require  a  pot  or  a  house.  The  Pistol, 
or  Artillery  plant,  is  the  Pllea  muscosa,  a  small  stove  plant  with  athldcet  of 
leaves  and  small  inconspicuous  flowers.  If  this  Is  the  plant  It  will  be  bad  to 
clean,  better  cut  it  back  to  near  the  soil,  wash  It  with  soap  and  water,  take 
away  the  surtace  soil  and  transfer  the  plant  to  a  dean  pot  of  the  same  aise, 
and  set  it  in  a  warm  j>1ace ;  and  when  broke  shake  the  old  earth  away  sad 
repot.    For  Mushroom  spawn,  see  **  Doings  of  Last  Week." 

Clay  Paint  to  Destroy  Scale  {J.  J2«motr).— This  fbr  brushing  over  the 
stem  and  branches  ot  Peach  trees  is  made  in  the  proportions  of  half  a  pound 
of  soft  soap  and  one  pound  of  sulphur  to  four  gallons  of  water.  B<^  them 
together,  and  when  cold  add  as  much  clay  as  will  render  the  mixture  of  the 
consistency  of  cream.  "The  Cottage  Gardener*s  Dictionary"  shows  where 
the  emphasis  is  to  be  in  pronouncing  each  name;  but  when  you  have  any 
doubt  yon  had  better  consult  some  well-vacated  person. 

Grass  in  Front  of  IIousb  (D.  T.,  JCenO-— Sowing  Italian  Rye  Grass 
wa)  a  great  mistake,  as  the  ground  was  intended  for  permanent  pasture. 
No  wonder  that  it  Is  coarse,  tufty,  and  unsightly.  We  recommend  that  the 
fleld  be  entirely  broken  up,  sown  with  Oats,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
seeds  of  the  permanent  grasses  suited  for  the  soil,  which  may  be  obialned  of 
any  seedsmen  who  pay  especial  attention  to  that  ol^ect,  and  who  advertise 
in  our  columns. 

TcRNiKS  FOR  Seed  (iN^.).— Let  them  remain  where  they  are  until  Feb- 
ruary. Take  them  up  without  injuring  the  tap  root,  plant  them  in  your 
kitchen  garden,  burying  them  to  hsif  the  depth  of  the  bulbs,  placing  a  stout 
stake  fii-mly  by  the  side  of  each  to  tie  the  stems  to  as  tliey  ascend ;  and 
tailing  care  that  no  other  Turnip,  or,  indeed,  any  Cabbagewort  or  Radish 
blooms  in  their  neighbourhood.  A  specimen  of  Globe  Turnips,  13  inobes  in 
diameter  is  worth  raising  seed  ftom. 

Opera  Girls— Tacam abac  (/.  G,'  Cfumbtrland),-'OpenL  Qirls  is  ths 
popular  name  of  Mantisia  saltaturia.  It  Is  drawn  in  the  '*  Botanical  Hagaaine,** 
t.  1320,  and  there  thus  described.  '*  At  the  nursery  of  Lee  A  Kennedy, 
where  our  drawing  was  taken  in  June,  the  blossoms  have  been  Csndftaly 
compared  to  dancing  opera  girls,  the  yellow  nectary  making  their  pettkoats, 
and  the  outer  lacinio;  their  blue  Jackets  with  lappets,  and  the  fllaments  with 
their  appendices  their  arms  and  necks ;  the  latter,  to  be  sure,  rather  dis- 
proportionately long."  Tacamahac  Is  a  gam,  and  the  tree  suppoeed  to  yield 
it  is  Elaphrium  tomentosum.  but  the  tree  spoken  of  by  Abercromble  as  ths 
Tacamahac,  is  a  species  of  Poplar,  Populns  balsamifera,  or  P.  ta«^mahsca  as 
it  used  to  bo  called. 

Garden  Plan  (Maggie), — The  arrangement  is  original,  and  the  plantioff 
Is  exceedingly  well  done.  Ton  have  the  best  proponlons  and  the  be« 
positions  of  and  for  Geraniums  and  Calceolarias  of  all  the  plans  yet  sent  us. 
That  kind  of  design  Is  alaays  and  In  all  plaoes  better  on  gimrel  thaa  oa 
grass. 
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YouKO  Funis  Dbcatixo  {X.  O.  ^.).— The  ioil  most  be  kept  too  damp 
without  enough  ot  rentilation  in  dull  weather. 

Namu  of  Plaxts  (A  Staford  Sub»cri-er).^l,  Aspleninm  ruta  muraria; 
%  Polystichum  acnlfatnm  lobatnm :  3,  A»pl  ninm  adlantmn  nigmm ; 
4,  Poljpodlum  TuTgare  ereratum  ;  5,  Platyloma  falcaU;  6,  Btechnnin  spieant 
{T,  /}.).—!.  Pteria  (pyrophylla)  arsynea;  2,  Ptcria  (ereUca)  albo-lineata; 
3,  Pteria  (aapericaulis)  tricolor,  (y.  TVarta).— Begonia  argyrortigma.  It 
Is  a  handsome  ipeeiea.    ( E.  Jtok4rt$)  .—Begonia  sangninea . 


POITLTRY,  BEE,  and  H0XT8EH0LD  CHEOHICLB, 

THE  POULTBY  EXHIBITION^AT  THE         j 
CBYSTAL,  PALACE.  | 

Thb  popakritj  of  the  Poultry  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
has  not  in  any  way  decreased — indeed,  the  opinion  is  aniyersally 
expressed  that  the  one  just  held  has  proved  itself  the  best  of  | 
anj,  whether  the  quality  of  the  birds  or  the  number  exhibited  j 
are  the  matters  of  consideration.  Perhaps  this  residt  is  gready 
secured  from  the  Csr  more  extended  attention  now  publicly 
rendered  to  matters  connected  with  poultry  year  by  year.  In 
all  localities  fresh  shows  are  being  instituted,  and  these  first 
fostering  a  taste  for  poultry  breeding  in  their  immediate  ndgb* 
bouriioods  afterwarda  extend  thems^yes  by  swelling  the  current 
of  our  largest  meetings,  exhibttora  being  anxious  to  secure  the 
greater  honours  there  held  out  to  sucocesfnl  ones.  From  this 
single  cause  it  arises  that  we  now  see  so  many  new  names  in  the 
catalogue  of  competitors  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Birmingham 
Shows.  It  is  worthy  of  especial  remark,  too,  that  amon|[  these 
new  comers  are  now  also  to  be  frequently  found  the  prmcipal 
prise  winners.  This  is  precisely  aa  it  should  be,  rivalry  ineri- 
tably  tends  to  improrement,  and  in  no  case  more  surely  than 


popular.  In  the  Ghme  fowls,  as  a  whole,  the  Brown  Beds  were 
the  most  perfectly  represented.  The  Hatkburght^  though  good, 
were  scarcely  able  to  maintain  their  position  of  former  years, 
more  particularly  the  PeiuHllpd  ones.  A  better  show  of  Poland^ 
has  been  but  rarely  seen ;  but  the  old  fault  (always  fatal  to 
suoccss)  of  hump-back  had  evidently  been  quite  overlooked  Irf 
more  than  one  competitor.  Sebright  BatUanu^  and,  in  fact,  aU 
Bantams,  were  marvellously  good  classes.  Among  them  'ifere 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  Dumper  Bantams — ^real  Scotch 
Bakies  in  miniature — and  also  Silky  Bantams  quits  distinct 
from  the  well-known'  Silky  or  Negro  fowls,  but  closely  resem* 
bling  the  somewhat  uncommon  Emu  fowL 

The  THrkeySy  Chete^  and  2>uckSj  were  as  uniformly  excellent 
as  could  be  desired  ;  and  even  the  close  test  of  weighing  brought 
about  but  little  distinction  in  many  instances. 

TheJPhecuawt  classes  proved  a  very  great  attraction  to  visitors. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  sav  the  indefatigable  Secretary,  Mr. 
Houghton,  was  never  from  his  post,  and  that  under  his  expe- 
rience management  everything  went  off  most  satisfactorily.  To 
that  gentleman's  unvarying  courtesy  to  every  one,  and  heartfelt 
anxiety  for  the  perfection  of  the  general  arrangements,  is  to  be 
attributed  the  now  high  position  of  the  Cryauf  Palace  Poultry 
Show. 


LOBD  TEEDEGAR'S  POULTEY  SHOW. 
Dbcbmbbb  17th. 
Thx  following  prixes  were  awarded : — 


Spavish.— First,  J.  Martin,  Mildenham  Mill,  Claines,  Worcester.    Seeond, 
_     _ _„  _     _  _  A.  Heath,  Calne,  Wilta.     Commended,  R.  Crawshay,    Cytiarthfa  Caatle, 

in  poultry  cultnri    Again,  any  one  taking  an  int^ti^  these    ^/^JJETw  piwi!rS;:;rK!:JI;/*^5kir  r^^J^^J^'^r  5^S5J* 
««.«^.».  „«-.«.  «.:i  ♦^  ^K— J^  ♦il.*  *i. u±^-  ^.^  -^*^-: '  Second.  W.  Powell,  Gaer,  Newport.^  Highly  Commended.  Mja.  a  _A.  Lewis, 


matters  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  those  breeds  most  notorious 
for  their  general  utility  bear  the-  most  extended  proofs  of  im- 
provement. Poultry  breeding  has  settled  down,  not  as  a  fimcy 
or  hobby,  but,  on  the  contrary,  now  developes  itself  aa  a  really 
important  feature  in  the  food  supply  of  the  people.  Firmly 
established  as  it  now  is,  little  doubt  remains  that  even  greater 
improvements  in  breeds  and  crosses  will  yet  ensue ;  nor  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  new  varieties  of  poultry  will  be 
speedily  added  to  the  list  of  those  at  present  generally  acknow- 
ledged in  our  prise  schedules. 

The  Spam$h  classes  at  the  late  Crystal  Palace  Show  were  of 
first-rate  character,  the  show  of  hens  and  puUets  being  remark- 
ably good.    It  may  be  stated  without  qualification  of  any  kind 
that  the  Dorking*  were  never  equalled  aa  a  whole  at  any  pre- 
vious poultry  exhibition ;  whether  held  at  the  Palace  or  else- 
where, they  were  the  leading  feature  of  the  Show.    An  incident 
connected  with  the  arbitration  of  the  Grey  Dorking  chicken  class 
is  one  that  bespeaks  forcibly  how  unprecedented ly  this  variety 
of  poultry  is  improving.    It  will  be  admitted  that  Messrs.  An- 
drews, Baily,  and  Hewitt,  who  officiated  aa  Judges,  are  men 
practically  conversant  with  the  office  of  arbitrators,  and  well  up 
to  their  work,  whatever  contingency  may  arise  in  poultry  judging; 
yet  with  their  combined  energies  an  hour  passed  away  in  awarding 
the  premiums  to  this  class  only.    Many,  very  many,  pens  qaite  | 
worthy  of  the  highest  position  at  customary  shows  were  here 
only  able  to  attain  a  high  commendation  ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to 
the  arbitrators  to  say  the  amount  of  high  commendations  and 
commendations  might  have  been  greatly  increased  (and  most 
worthily  too)  had  time  permitted.     Scarcely  one  pen  approach- 
ing mediocrity  could  be  pointed  out.    The  Buff  CocAtfit  were 
first-rate,  Mr.  Tomlinson,  as  of  late  years  customary,  taking  the 
▼an.    The  cock  in  this  pen  is  a  gem ;  but  we  confess  the  head 
of  one  of  the  hens  is  so  coarse  as  to  prove  a  considerable  draw- 
back to  an  otherwise  £aultless  trio.    We  drop  this  suggestion, 
that  should  any  very  close  competition  arise  such  an  objection 
might  draw  the  balance  adversely ;  and  with  Mr.  Tomlinson *s 
Isrgo  stock,  no  doubt  an  improved  selection  might  prevent  the 
ponibility  of  such  a  contingency.    Mr.  Stretch's  pen  of  Buff 
ehickens  were  indeed  covetable  j  but  the  prohibitory  figure  of 
^5  prevented  their  appropriation.      The  Partridge  Cochins 
ihowed  at  least  an  equality  of  advancement  to  the  lighter  coloured 
ones.    The  Qame  classes  were  worthy  of  highest  mention,  and, 
most  singularly,  not  a  few  of  the  principal  premiums  were 
•Hotted  to  entirdy  new  exhibitors.     If  these  classes  continue  to 
increase  in   popularity  as   they  have  done  of  late  years,   the 
entries  will  certainly  call  for  even  additional  reward ;    for  the 
^•nie  entries  are  everywhere  now-a-days  the  most  extensive, 
•aviag  r  some  few  particular  oases  where  Dorkings  are  locally 


Olyn  Fedr,  Crickhowell ;  R.  Crawshay.    Commended,  J.  UewelUn,  Caerp- 
hilly, Olamorganahire. 

DoBKiKo  (Coloured).— First,  U  A.  Homfraj,  WoodUnds,  Newport. 
Second,  C  Smith,  Oreat  Damford,  Salisbnry.  Highly  Commended.  Capt. 
F.  T.  Parlcer,  Rockfleld,  Monmouth ;  J.  Buckley,  Penyfal  Hooae,  Llanelly, 
Caermarthen ;  C.  J.  Thomas,  BeweU  House,  Heretord.    Commended,  R.  H. 


Nicholaa,  Yewberry  Cottage,  Malpaa.  Newport;  Miss  Lu  Crawahav,  CaTer- 
aham  Park,  Rea'Ung.    CAteXctfna.— First,  J.  A.Herbert,  Uanarth 


Court, 
Abergarenny.  Secand,  Capt.  F.  T.  Parker.  Highly  Commended,  a  B. 
Fox,  Malpaa,  Newport;  J.  Buckley;  Capt.  F.  T.  Parker.  Commended, 
J.  Logan,  the  Maindee,  Newport ;  R.  Crawshay,  Cyterthfia  Castle,  Merthyr  ; 
C.  J.  Thomas. 

Gams  (any  variety  except  White  or  Pilea).— Ptrst,  J.  Martin,  Claines, 
Worcester.  Second,  W.  Crawshay,  Ty  Forest.  Pontypridd,  Qlamorgaa. 
Highly  Commended,  W.  Crawshay.  Commended.  R.  Roberta,  Uangibby, 
Uak;  E.  6.  Jarris,  Itton,  Ctepstow;  J.  H.  Braikenridge.  Chew  Magna, 
Bristol.  C%tr^eM«.- First,  J.  Llewellin,  Caerphilly,  Qlamorganshire.  Seeond, 
W.  Nicholaa,  Caerphilly,  Olamorganahire.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Oarlund, 
Weston  Birt,  Tetbury,  Gloucester ;  W.  Crawshay,  Tt  Forrest,  Pontypridd. 
Commended.  R.  H.  Nicholas,  Tesrbenry  Cottage,  Malpas,  Newport ;  J.  H. 
Braikenridge ;  W.  Crawahay. 

Game  (White  or  Piles).— First  and  Second,  J.  Horton,  Shtrenewton,  Cbeo- 
atow.  Highly  Commended,  J.  B.  Weeka,  Bromyard.  C*ic*«im.— First,  W. 
Nfcholaa,  Caerphilly,  Olamorganahire.  Second,  H.  Baker,  Worosatsr. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Horton. 

Cochim-Choia.— Firat,  T.  Stretch,  Marah  Lane,  Bootle,  LiverpooL  Second, 
J.  Carr,  Hafod,  Swansea.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Tomlinaon,  Balsall 
Heath  Road,  Birmingham.  Commended,  R.  Ererett,  Gibraltar  CoUage, 
Monmouth;  Mias  A.  Wilcox,  Nail»ea  Court.  BriatoL  C»tc*«i«.— First,  H. 
Tomlinson.  Second,  J.  Garland.  Wetton  Birt,  Tetbury,  Gloncssterahlrs. 
Commended,  W.  Cuff,  St.  Pagans,  Glamorganshire ;  R.  Everett. 
Malays.— Firat  and  Second.  J.  J.  Fox,  Devizes,  Wilta. 
Hahbubghs  (Golden-pencnied;.— Firat,  C.  H.  Wakefield,  Malvern  Wells. 
Second,  A.  Nuttall,  Newchurrh,  near  Manchester.  Highly  Commended.  J. 
Richards,  Spitty  Farm,  Abergavenny;  R.  Crawahay,  Cyfartha  Castle, 
Merthyr. 

Hambukghs  (SilTer-pencilled).— First,  T.  W.  Walsh,  Worcest  r.  Second, 
J.  Garland,  Weston  Birt,  Tetbury,  Oloucesterahtre.  Highly  Commended,  J. 
Martin,  Clainea.  Worccater.    Commended,  J.  Martin. 

Hambdrohs  (Goldcn-ap angled). —  First,  T.  E.  Thomas,  Newport.  Second, 
W.  Cuff,  St.  Pagans,  Glamorganshire. 

Hambvbohs  iSilTer-»pangled).^Flrst,  G.  Hoskins,  Newport.  (Second 
whhheld.) 

PoLAHDs  (Black  with  White  Crests).— First  and  Second,  T.  P.  Edwards, 
Lyndhnrst,  Hants. 

PoLAVDs  (Golden  or  S5lTer).-Flrst,  Mrs.  Blay,  The  PopUrs,  Worcester. 
<(Second  withheld.) 

Bantams  (Game).— First,  R.  Liscombe,  Tamer  Brewery,  Devonport. 
Second,  R.  H.  Nicholas,  Yewberry  Cottage,  Malpas.  Third,  V.  Sandford, 
Chatsworth  Lodge.  .Mannameade,  Plymouth.  Highly  Commended,  V  Sand- 
ford;  E.  Payne,  Wharr,  Cardiff.  Commended,  R.  Liscombe;  R.  H. 
Nicholaa.    (The  whole  class  meritorious.) 

Bantams  (any  other  variety).— first,  Miaa  Everett,  Gibraltar  Cottage, 
Monmouth.  Second,  Mrs.  A.  White,  Mannameade,  Plymouth.  Third,  W  . 
Powell,  The  Gaer,  Newport. 

Avr  othbr  DisTivcr  Breed.— First,  A.  Heath,  Calne,  WilU.  Second 
and  Fourth,  R.  H.  Nicholas,  Yewbery  Cottage,  Malpaa.  Third,  T.  R. 
Williams,  Dany  Rhiw,  Maindee,  Newport.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Hmton, 
Hinton,  near  Bath  ;  R.  H.  Nicholaa;  J.  Weeks,  Bromyard.  Commended, 
A.  He«th  ;  J.  Hinton  ;  Mrs.  Blay,  The  Poplara,  Worcester. 
Odimba  Fowls.— Prize,  Capt.  F.T.  Parker,  Rockfleld,  Monmouth. 
DvcKS  (Aylesbury).- First,  J.  Richards,  Spitty  Farm,  Abergavenny. 
Second,  J.  Logan,  the  Maindee,  Newport.    Highly  GomnKbdad,  B.  Craw- 
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tihay,  Cyfkrtba  Castl^  Merth^r ;  L.  A.  Homfrar.  Woodlands,  Newport ; 
J.  RicbaTd^  Spitlj  Farm,  Abergavenny.  Commended,  W.  Powell,  the 
Gaer,  Newport;  Mr*.  T.  Powell,  Coldra,  Newport;  J.  Logan. 

Ducks  ( Rouen).— Pimt,  W.  Powell,  the  Gaer,  Newport.  Second,  J.  H. 
Brackenridge,  Chew  Magna,  Bristol.  Highly  Commended,  Miss  L.  Craw- 
ahay,  Caver^ham  Park.  Commended,  K.  Crawtthaj,  Cy  fart  ha  Caatle, 
Merthyr  ;  J.  H.  Brackenridge ;  Ber.  H.  G.  Bailey,  8windon,  Wilts. 

GiTMB.— First  and  Second.  R.  Kees,  Cbldbrook  Cottage,  Abeigavcnny. 
Bip^ly  Oommefided,  A.  Cathbcrtaos,  Cefnlfeohie,  Llangibby.  Commended, 
MtK  L.  Craw8bay»  Caver^ham  Park,  Beading. 

Tdkkets.— First,  MIfs  J.  Milward,  Nt  wton  St.  Loe,  Bath.  Second,  W.  B. 
Hawkings,  Pontymoile  House,  Pontypool.  H  ghly  Commended.  W.  Craw- 
abay,  Ty  Forrest,  Poatypridd ;  Mrs.  E.  ETevatt,  Gibraltar  CottafEe,  Mon- 
Bioqtb.  Commended,  G.  Lyo*,  Brynhyftryd,  Newport;  B.  Crawahay, 
Cyfartha  Cattle,  Merthyr. 

AwT  N«w  Vabiett  of  Dtcks,  0«»k,  or  Tubicets.-— First,  J.  Martin, 
Ctoinee,  Worcester.  Seeoad,  Mra.  Blay,  ibo  FopUra,  Woreaater.  Com- 
mended, Mifs  J.  Milward,  Newton  St.  Loe,  Bath. 

Spanish  Coc».— Prize,  J.  Parsocs,  Meat^teg^  Bridgend.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  Carr,  Hafod,  Swansea;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Lewis,  Glyn  Pedr,  Crick- 
howell. 

DoBKXHo  Cock.— Priee,  R.  Crawahay,  Cyfartba  Caatle,  Merthyr.  Highly 
Conunended,  R.  Everett,  Gibraltar  Cottage,  Monmonih;  J.  Logan,  the 
Maindee,  Newport  Commended,  Capt.  F.T.  Parker,  Rockfleld.  Monmouth. 

Gamx  Cock.— FriRe,  J.  Martin,  Clainea,  Worcester.  Highly  Commended, 
W.  Crawahay,  Ty  Forrest^  Pontypeidd.  CoB»m«Bded,  G.  P.  Betsta,  Newport. 

COTTAGERS'  PRT2fE8. 

Aht  Dtbtoict  Bsxbd  op  Fowls— First,  W.  AttwaUa, Malpaa, Ne»wport- 
Second,  Third,  and  Fourth,  Mies  M.  Pillinger,  Maipus,  Newport.  Fifth, 
C.  Ray,  Bassalleg,  Newport. 

Ant  Distinct  Breed  of  Ducks.— First  andtSecond,  W.  Attwells,  Malpas, 
Newport. 

Judge^  Charles  Ballanoe,  Esq.,  5,  Mount  Termcc^  Tanoton. 


KENDAL  POULTRY   SHOTT. 
Begbmbsr  19th — 21sT. 

TvB^  Sbow  jnat  closed,  at  the  Shakspere  Assembly  Boom, 
Kmdal,  is  the  eerenth  Meeting  ol  this  Society.  On  all  the 
previous  occasions  the  Kendal  Shows  have  heW  a  high  piece  in 
the  esteem  of  poultry  amateurs ;  and,  although  the  Birmingham, 
Gryatal  Palace,  and  the  Maschesler  Shows  thir  year  have  taken 
place  so  rapidly  upon  each  other,  and  closely  about  the  time  of 
the  Kendal  Show,  still  thst  Committee  may  well  congratulate 
themselvea  on  finding  their  Meeting  for  1861  has  improved 
rather  than  deteriorated. 

On  entering  the  Exhibition,  Black  Spanish  were  the  variety 
that  first  met  the  eye  of  visitors^  and  a  goodly  array  were  mus- 
tered as  we  have  seen  at  any  looal  shows  lor  many  yean  past. 
It  will  form  no  matter  of  surprise  to  find  thst  Mr.  Henry  Lane, 
of  Milk  Street,  Bristol,  took  preeedenoe  with  his  so-frr quently- 
successful  pen  of  adults ;  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Aylesbury,  prevmg  a 
very  good  second;  and  the  third  prise  was  secured  by  Mr. 
Teebay's  well-known  pen  of  last  year.  The  ravages  of  time 
however,  tell  not  less  powerfully  on  poultry  than  oo  ourselves — 
the  unapproachable  old  cock,  that  ior  the  two  Isst  reasons  was 
the  coveted  one  of  all  others  by  our  priucipsl  Spanish  breeders, 
is  now  become  a  mere  wreck  of  former  days.  Blind  with  age, 
and  grown  hstless  from  infirmity,  he  still  stood  highly  as  an 
attraction  for  his  foimer  exploits,  and  many  were  the  remarks 
wo  heard  made  expressive  of  astonishmeeDt  at  the  extraordiuary 
change  just  described.  The  bird  stood  motionless  for  hours 
together,  and  even  when  touched  quickly  lapsed  into  his  former 
didness.  On  tho  best  authority  we  are  informed,  that,  within 
twelve  months'  past  thirty-five  gmneas  were  offered  to,  and 
refused  for  this  one  bird  only,  by  the  breeder  of  it,  Mr.  Teebay ; 
that  gentleman  still  evincing  great  interest  and  sympathy  in  its 
welfare  for  his  past  good  deeds.  Pi^aps  there  is  not  any  fowl 
still  living  thht  has  taken  so  many  Khrer  Cups  and  first  prizes  as 
thia  old  favourite ;  hut  the  days  of  triumph  are  to  him  a  bygone. 
The  Spanish  Silver  Cup,  however,  open  for  competition  by  either 
old  or  young  birds,  was  well  won  by  a  son  of  this  veteran  prize- 
laker,  accompanied  by  two  pullets  of  great  merit— a  fact  easily 
imagined,  when  on  reference  to  the  prize  list  it  will  be  found  the 
celebrated  strain  of  Mr.  Bodbard,  could  only  hold  a  second  place. 

In  Dorkwg4  the  Show  stood  exceedingly  weU.  A  pen  of  SilvM* 
0reys,  belonging  to  Mr.  KuttHdge,  of  Kwdal,  obtained  the  Silver 
Cup  ;  they  were  adults,  and  were  shown  in  a  most  praiseworthy 
oondition.  Mr.  Seddon,  of  Preacot,  and  Mr.  l)olby,  of  Gran- 
tham, had  a  hard  pull  for  the  mastery  in  the  Dorkinis  ehickens. 

In  CocAiftf  the  Buifs  and  Bark-feathered  ones  all  competed  in 
one  general  class.  Mr.  Elijah  Smith,  of  Manchester,  gamed  the 
Silver  Cup  for  Cochins  with  a  pe»  of  Partridge-feathered  onea ; 
Mr.  Copple,  of  Prescot,  pressing  hard  with  a  fint-rste  pen  of 
Buffii.  Mr.  Stretch's  pen  of  BulT  chickens  were  deaervedlv  at 
tiie  head  (tf  their  elaak 


In  the  Cktme  classes  the  Show  stood  a  perfeob  Buecess.  It  was 
a  certainty,  however,  that  the  Brown  Beds  were  the  beat 
feathered,  and,  consequently,  swept  the  board  of  the  principal 
premiums — in  fact,  both  the  Silver  Cups  for  Game  were  taken  h|y 
this  variety.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  Whitt>  Gtime  com* 
pletely  left  behind  the  Pile  birds — a  circumstance  of  very  raw 
occurrence  where  the  competition  is  general  between  thenu 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  such  being  the  case,  yet  it 
is  certain  that  the  variotis  classes  for  H€nnhwrg1»  tmA  Rolands 
presented  the  weakest  amount  of  entries  we  can  call  to  recollection. 
This  falhog  off  is  a  matter  for  regret,  as  un%u«stioaahly  these 
showy  varieties  are  always  among  the  favourites  of  visitors. 

Again,  in  Bantams^  not  a  solitary  bird  of  either  coloured 
Sebright  was  exhibited,  and  the  entr;  for  both  Blacks  and 
Whites  was  also  meagre ;  hut  the  Gtame  Bantams  made  ampfe 
amends,  for  tliey  formed  a  principal  feature  of  the  Show.  We 
must  draw  especial  attention  to  the  Duckwings  ci  the  Hen.  Se- 
cretary, Mr.  Whitwell ;  they  are  gems,  whether  for  sine  or  parity 
of  colour. 

The  Aylesbury  I>uck&  were  very  geod,  and  Mr.  Fowkr  aa 
might  be  expected  stood  AI ;  bsit  it  remained  for  the  Boaen 
chkss  to  prove  the  closest  competition  on  record.  Out  of  twelve 
pens,  all  pevfeet  in  feather  mad  condition,  only  hare  tiirea- 
quarters  of  a  pound  existed  in  the  most  op^poaed  weights.  Agalo, 
between  the  silver* cup  pen  and  second^prise  soareely  two  oonees 
dpew  the  balance  in  £svo*ir.  In  the  *^  any  variety*'  daaa  kit 
Buoka,  Mr.  Earle,  of  Preaeot,  and  Mr.  G.  &  Sainsbury,  of  Beviaea, 
exhibited  capital  pens  of  Buenos  Ajrean,  and  took  relative 
positions  as  just  named.  Mr.  Feaae,  of  Baiiisgton,  taking  third 
with  a  pen  of  very  good  White  Call  Ductks. 

The  Pigeon*  were  good,  but  the  pens  for  the  larger  vanetiea 
were  decidedly  too  small,  and  not  a  few  were  placed  too  hi^ 
above  speehitors  to  be  easily  inspected.  An  improved  awaagt- 
ment  a»  to  these  birds  in  future  meetings  is  determined  eaa. 

With  this,  our  shortcoming,  it  is  justice  to  say,  we  never  re- 
member seeing  poultry  better  or  more  oavefoUy  attended  tiian  at 
Kendal — everything  betrayn^  perfect  systeoi  aad  oidec^  lor 
whenever  wanted  the  Committee  were  at  their  post. 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Eden  Cottage,  Birmingham,  aad  Mr. 
Thomas  Chalkmer,  of  Whitwell,  Chesterfisld,  were  the  arbitra- 
tors I  and  we  exprese  the  opisiion  of  thoaa  gentlensoa  when  we 
say  the  competition  in  the  Game  rlnsass  vaa  far  beyond  pra* 
cedent  in  this  locality. 

Spanish. —Fir>f,  H.  Lane,  Bristol.  Second,  J.  E.  Fowler,  Aylesbvy, 
Third,  R.  Teebiy  Pnlwood,  Preston.  Commended,  O.  Roblnsoa.  tfhie\em. 
—Cut,  R.  Teebsy.  Bicend,  J.  R.  Rodtaard,  BristoL  Tkird,  S.  Browa, 
Sheffield.  Bighly  Commended,  H.  Lsas;  J.  K.  Fowler.  Comawndcd, 
J.  P.  Harrison,  Kendal ;  F.  Crook,  Harrington  Street,  London. 

DoKxraos  (Coloured  or  Whtte).~Si)Ter  Cii|i,  W.  W.  RuttUage,  Kenda). 
Ssoond,  J.  Robui#oB»  GarstaBfr.  Third,  W.  Seddsn,  Prosc'^t.  Highty 
Oommended,  H.  W.  B.  Berwiok,  Belaaaley.  Commended,  J.  Shortlioas, 
NewcHstle-OB-Tyne  j  "W.  Dolby,  jun.,  Granthain.  CAtctetii.—Firat,  W.  Sed- 
don. Prescot.  Second,  W.  Dolby,  jun.  Third,  W.  W.  Ruttiidge.  Highly 
Commended,  W.  Copple,  Pieacet.  ComaenAed,  Rev.  J.  F.  Mewtoo,  Kirkh^ 
]p.0l9Yeiaf>d. 

fiTf-titH  C'ntNn  1  t'lnnnm^'ii  :i3  ci  tMiti",  or  Brown  STid  rnrtnd«T-i-fr,rtMrr«iil> 
fWlvi^r  Cup,  E.  Smith,  Mrmf  he^tf  r,  Memnd.  W.  CoppK  PrwwA  fllglllf 
Cofnmtmled,  T*  Httetcton  LiTeTyuioli  J.  !ihorlbo*e,  Ni-vt««tl»^«l»--f>iM; 
W.  r'pplo  J  J.  lirlL   Krikffute,  Thir'^k,     Coniintiucd*  H.  XiMiiIii4»«*ai   &lT^ 

meiKk^,  W.  iHckEton.  flollon-le-f^JimlB ;  Miss  V.  W.  Mii?irroife,  Orraikkirfr. 
Oomnnrnritd,   %.  A.  A^Uonby,  Wl^tub;  A,  WonblbfriQn.   tiattQft4>-4ifili>, 

Cmitiim  riiiTtK  iWhi'e  or  Blink),— JiceoiMi,  G,  €.  Wiiilwdl,  Kisa^ak 
CPlrNt  withhold U  rAif^fn^n.-Fir&r,  W.  Copplc,  Pre.^cDt.  6csob4,  a  C^ 
flr'hrtwtll.  CouiiroeitdMl,  K.  Loft,  WoDdmHoacy;  G.  \V'iHi«mMai«  Iftai^ 
wlPh. 

G*ME  Fowi.^  (Wb^te  dnd  flief).— Fiwt  a«d  Seoouii,  G.  €1  "Wytatlt 
Third.  F.  AUi^^nn.  Mifuihorpe.  rAwApfn-^Flrst,  W.  Willtlir^ifi,  Vhli» 
birrow.  f?t(HHKl,  (i  r.  WhtiwuU.  Tliira,  J.  Clurkrj  LeTcn*,  mJljafborpe. 
HJ^bly  Ctn  ir.nukd,  O.  HeUS*dl.  MifrffieM.    CoaminHJeti,  J.  Olmltr. 

Gams  Fowls  |  B!.iick'brt-a#ltd  md  oih»r  llcdaii^-  Virftt,  N,  C*ilin»b*ir, 
Pendii'  Foic'-t,  DikrFh'j,  fteooniJ,  ti.  llctliwen,  Sheffield.  Tbita.  J.  HN^ 
Boi].  t-iiiPrfm!]L  Hiifhly  ConMnenried,  R.  fSwift,  South  *otL  r<itiiiii>«eui(id* 
J-  riftchi-i,  MfiTiclie^tiir,  VMrktn$.-mym  Cup*  G.  n*lMwll,  tthftHaM,. 
fttHiciTid,  IS.  A^kio^d.  DitrElfigton.  TEiird«  G.  C.  WbHwLt,  Kvsdal*  lUaUf 
CophniindC'«],  J.  lltuth,  NkntMrkh;  A.  Q.  Dyiu-,  Miidel^y ;  W.  BotiAlf^ 
L&^  Moor,  YoEtwi'bire  ^  K.  L  Robijn>uii,  rlf«r«ton.  CoQisnnile4,  H.  dEibaBt 

G^nfs  Ffvwi.9  ^any  ntbin-  Tsnety). -^  Fliii,  i,  Bin^si^  UfwyoA 
PKLiijd,  n.  €.  WblincH.  Krfid.*].  Third,  W.  mroekleliKak.  UlT^Tfii^ 
rrtrrimrnflr-i,  W,  Th<iifii«*on*  Kforfal.  CA*r,t«w.— Ffi^t,  It  Qiii«ii»Ei«  KmmM* 
Sptnnd,  W.  Bi^fiTley,  Low  Moi^r,  Ynfk^hire,  Third.  J.  Burrow,  jail ^  E««ill* 
Consnipnrtfdt  w,  Wilkinson,  Miliitborpe;  J.  Kmit^t  K»iHi»l* 

B*i*ii]Uinjii».Gi-ldifn-peiirilkd),— Fifp^  J,  l?uViosyn,  Gftr#tasir. 
It,  K.  TuHp,  MrtTtk^fArmaulb.     CHrfrwiji.- FSfPi,  T.  ['KrkLiif«|i,^  A« 
ton.     Htccmd,  T,  &liaw.  KirkKAm.    Blfbly  Cfiiuxnen^ffil*  It*  I, 

Bam  Bruno?    iGotdm-iipmBBkd).— CStc*«»i.'^Ftr*t,   J.  Crmg^ 
Seroiid^  H.  Gtiivcsfant  Kcndui^ 

H^unuiQiT    (Silvi-r-iientlllpd?.— CAM-JbeiM.— Flnrl,   C  Ho«rtv 
(fiecotia  prixc  wiUiLbeldj. 
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Hamacror  (SiKer-«pangled).— first,  B.  Teebap,  TuI^inkkL  iSeeon^ 
prUe  withheld},  CAfciken*.— Fiwt,  B.  Beard,  KendaL  Second,  w,  Whit- 
well,  Stockton-en-Tees. 

PoLAMM  (anf  vBvk^^—PiKt,  H.  7«h«eoii,  Wcsk-evnaertand.  Beeend, 
J.  Heath,  Kantwich.    CMoJbefM.^-Fint,  <3.  Faate,  Dax^iuftoB. 

PB1ZK8  FOK  SIl^GLB  COCKS. 
»PAKre«  CooK.—Fint,  O.  RoMmon,  KeaML    Beoood,  U  Tcebay,  Pul- 
wood,  Preaton. 

DoEKuio  Cock,— First,  D.  SteeV  Wiadermere.  8MU>ad,  W.  Seddon, 
PreAot.  Highijr  Commanded,  D.  Hetherington,  Penrith:  J.  llobinson, 
Oarstang. 

OooBXK-OsiNA  Cock.— Pint,  W.  fioddon,  Prasoai.  Second,  &.  Itamr, 
B<^ton.  Highly  Coii\meoded,  K.  Smith,  Mancbantoc  Commended,  X.  Aaii> 
aome,  He«t  Bank;  MivsT.  W.  Mungrove,  Ornu-kirk. 

Gams  CocK.--Pb8t,  G.  Helttwell.  SheffleW.  Second,  T.Borgew,  Wh!t- 
eboroh,  tMdop.  Tklrd,  J.  Fletoher,  8toiiecUw«(^  Fourth,  Ji.  G«iBah»w, 
Bumley.  Highly  "Commended,  lira.  Batamtfo,  Sedgwiok;  C.  Mocnm, 
Preston;  J.  8.  Bat]er,  Ponlton-le-Pflde :  G.  Lingard.  jun.,  Birmingham; 
J.  Bmdson,  Liverpodl.  Coanmended,  J.  R»»ath,  N.«nftirich.  Coelterel.— 
1^  a  BnUet,  PaBltott.l»;Fj4de.  Seaond,  O.  C.  WfaltweU,  Kaodal. 
Third,  M.  EUithome,  Kendal.  Commanded,  J.  Orr,  Cartmel.  Laneaahive. 
Gaxb  Bahtax  Cock.— Ffarst,  Miss  V.  W.  Musgrove,  Or.i  skirk.  Second, 
J.  Cragg,  Kendal.  Bij^ly  Commended,  C.  Bower,  Poulton-le-Sands ; 
Mrs.  Crairg,  Kmdal;  a  C.  WbttMneli,  *Keiidfii;  Commended,  J.  Maahiter, 
Ulversttm. 

Bamtams  (Gmne).- First,  G.  C.  Whltwen,  Kendal.  Second,  E.  Holds- 
worth,  Leed«.  Hiuiily  Commended,  J.  GrocoU,  NMitwlchj  J.  Mashiter, 
Ulvereton  ;  Miss  V.  W.  Musgrore.  An^rhton,  Ormskiric. 

BAKT4V8  (Any  other  variety).— First,  G.  Bentley,  Leeds.  Second,  E. 
Holdswoich.  Leeds. 

Docks  (Aylesbury).— Flnl,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Axleabary.  Second,  G.  Pease, 
Darlington.  Third,  J.  GrecoCt,  Naotwich.  Commended,  R.  Tat^  Driffield. 
Ducks  f  Honed}.— Cop,  W.  Seddon,  Preacot  Seoond.  W.  Copple,  Prescot. 
Third,  J.  Sergentson,  Gowry,  Klrby-Lmsdale.  Third,  W  Mitchell,  Keighly. 
Highly  Commended,  W.  WilUsoa,  Kendal :  R.  Tate,  Drfffleld ;  J.  K.  Fowler, 
Aylfsjury  ;  &  I.  Sobioson,  UlToraton.  Commended,  A.  Worthington,  Bol- 
ton.Ie-SandB. 

Ducks  (Any  other  Tariety).— Fh^t,  F.  W.  Earle,  Edenhurst,  Present. 
Second,  G.  S.  Sainsbnry,  Rowde,  Devizes.  Third,  G.  Pease,  Darlington. 
Highly  Commended,  Mra.  T.  Hoi*gson,  Osimforth. 

Pmuonb.— <^nrM»ii.— Fint.  J.  Sherthosa  S  ialdfield  Green.  Newcastle- 
oa-Tyne.  Second,  T.  Kew,  Bnrton-in-KendaL  B  ghly  Commended. 
I.  Monkhouiie.  Kendal;  D.  Thwaites,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire.  Almond 
2lMi^;«rt.— First,  W.  Oaaiian,  Bradford.-  Second,  A.  L.  SiWester.  Btarmlng- 
haa.  7)MiMtfr«(ftny  other  bleed). —First,  W.  Oannan,  Bradford.  Saeond, 
I.  Monkhonae.  Kendal.  Highly  Commended,  Mra.  A.  Monkhoasa,  K«-BdaL 
Oic/#.— Fimt,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second,  D.  Thwait«^.  Rock  Ferry, 
GhadilFe.  Hfuhly  Comnanded,  I.  Monkhoose,  Kendal ;  D.  Thwattps,  Rock 
Ferry,  Cheshire ;  A,  L.  Sttresfcer,  Birmingham;  L.  Smith.  Btrmingban. 
fowtera  or  OropperM.—Flnt^  E.  Brown,  Sheffield.  Second,  T.  Hodgson, 
Cimforth.  Highly  Commended,  D,  Thwaites,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire.  Cora- 
mended,  D.  Thwaites,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire.  5ar6».— First.  E.  A.  Har- 
grove, Birmingham.  Second,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Highly  Commended, 
G.  Qoore,  Liverpool ;  A  L.  Silvester,  Birmingham.  ^VineMtTs.— First,  P.  E. 
Xk%  B«ys water.  Seeond,  J.  W.  Edge.  Aston  New  Town.  Highly  Com- 
mended, T.  EUrington,  Woodmansev,  Beverley;  G.  Goore,  Liverpool:  H. 
Tardley,  Bbvringham.  TW^to.— Ffa^.  F.  K.  Else,  Bsyswator.  Second, 
E.  A.  mirgrove,  BIrmtaigham.  Commended,  E.  Brown,  Sheffield.  Trutn- 
j»s««r».— First,  F.Key,  Beverley.  Second,  D.  Thwaites,  Rock  t^erry,  Che- 
aMre.  Highly  Commended,  D.  Thwtdtos,  Rock  Ferry,  uheshtre;  E.  Smith, 
Birmingham  ;  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  /ocoHns.- First,  W.  Connmn,  Brad- 
laid.  Secoad,  T.  EtMm^m,  Woedmaaaay,  BaverieQr.  Highly  Gbm- 
mended,  F.  E.  Else,  Bayswater;  J.  W.  EUlga.  Aston  New  Town;  £.  Brown, 
Sheffield ;  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Commended,  H.  Tardley,  Birmingham ; 
K.  Smith,  Bfrmlnghara.  Any  other  imriet^.—Vfnt,  S.  Bmrrow,  Jan  ,  Rendal 
(Ma(n»iM>^  Saoond,  A.  L.  Sllvaster.  Birmingham  (Spots).  Hlchly  Cam- 
mended,  E.  A.  Hargrove,  Bir  <»inghmm  rFriUbaeiu) ;  £.  Smith,  ftemia^ham 
(Frillbacks).    Commended.  E.  Smith,  Birmlvigham  (Nuns). 

Exraa  Stoc«.— High.y  Oommended,  J.  Hopeikirtt,  St.  Catherine,  Winfter- 
mmn  IDotMmis)^  J.  HnUy,  Jon..,  I&endal  (Bvawnivd  Game  Oaekcn^l); 
e.  C.  Whitwell,  Kendal  (White  Cochin  Pnllets,  Dorking  PuUala,  «ad  Dor- 
kinf  Hens).    Commended,  H.  Cragg  (Golden-spangled  Hamburgh). 


LEEDS  POULTRY  SHOW. 

TBI  MO&nd  mmnl  Sidiibition  of  poultry  in  connection  with 
the  Leeds  '*  Smithfield  Club,"  was  held  conjointly  with  the  show 
of  fat  stock,  in  the  Smithfield  Market  Place,  Leeds,  on  the  10th 
snd  Iltk  HM*.,  lA  a  Mmmodioua,  welMighked,  wooden  building 
•ncted  for  the  purpose.  The  prise  list  for  poultry  was  devised 
em  m  libeml  scala,  and  «  ailver  cup  m  addition  to  the  first  priie 
was  offered  for  the  best  pea  of  poiiitrj  in  the  Show. 

The  entries  in  «U  numbered  261  pens,  and  the  birds  shown 
were  exoeUent,  JJierukM^  «f  any  yariety  beaded  the  list,  and 
Mr.  Jas.  Dixon  took  first  prize  and  silver  cup,  for  the  best  pen 
m  the  Show,  with  a  good  pen  of  Coloured.  The  Spanish  were 
not  rfm^rkable,  most  of  the  cocks  shown  had  combs  inclined  to 
hang  oyer.  CochiwChiiuu  of  any  colour  came  next,  Mr.  T.  B. 
Stead  winningwith  a  heavy  pen  of  Partridge.  In  Black-breasted 
Bed  Game,  Miss  Beldon  took  first  prise ;  and  in  Whites  and 
Piles  Mr.  Mason  won  with  a  beautiful  pen  of  Whites,  considered 
l^  many  to  be  the  best  pen  of  birds  in  the  Show.  In  the 
^*Tariety  class"  for  Gkme,  we  should  not  forget  to  mention  the 
Duckwings  of  Mr.  Adams,  who  deservedly  took  two  of  the 
prizes.  Inc  ffamlmr^hs  shown  were  of  particularly  good  quality 
especially  Ae  6U>lden-spangled ;  but  several  really  excellent  pens 


were  passei  o^ter  withoat  notioe.  The  ^thmd§  iws  thoaghi 
nothmg  pai^oulsr.  fl?he  **  vaviety  class  ^  broogUt  Malays, 
Oackoes,  Brahmas,  Black  fiambnrghs,  fto.  Mr:  Tate  lakifig  ibit 
with  a  pen  of  the  ftrst-^amed  yarie^,  which  «pere  daimed  at  dOa, 
In  the  class  for  Gwmea  Fowh,  Mr.  Tate  took  first,  wiilh  a  pen  of 
Greys ;  a  pair  of  Whites  in  the  moult  coming  in  third.  Thft 
Bantam  olassee  eontatned  eome  good  birds,  ^e  A»t  ^rmolor 
Ganne  Bantams  was  gained  b^  Mr.  J.  Orossiend,  jtui.,  -the 
(alleg^  seeond-prise  pea  at  Dttlington  bssng  pasead  mwt  with* 
out  notie©. 

7Wri«;y»,  I0ees#,«ndi>voitt  weffewie)leqBre8eiite&    Xbed 
prise  pen-of  Gbfse  ywre  ettoeUent. 

The  ibUovmg  is  the  spward  of  prises  .*— 

Saeond,  V. 


DoECTKos  (any  coVmr).— Phrst,  J.  Otxon,  Bradford, 
worth,  Wakifleld.    Third,  T.  E.  K«ll,  WdtteUhy. 

SPAKi8B.-Phrat,  I.  Dixon.  Second,  £.Smkh.  Ifanohsstw  Xhlid,J.  Davis, 
Highly  Commended.  T.  B.  Stead. 

CocniN-CBixji.— Firdt.  T  E  Stead.  Second,  E.  Smith.  Thfa^,  JT.  Dfixen. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Bell,  Thirsh. 

Game  (Blaclc-breasted-aaid  olher  RedaV— First.  Hiss  £.  BeMon.  Bradford. 
Second,  H  Adams.  Beverley.  Third,  J.  Frith,  Halifax.  Bighly  Commanded, 
H.  M.  Jnlian.  Beverley ;  T.  Dodds.  Balifkx.  Oommeaded,  B.  Heml&ff«r«^, 
Halifax ;  J.  Hodgson,  BoWIlng  ntd  Lane. 

Gams  (White  and  Plle-O— First,  H.  Mason,  DrHthUngtett.  Seesol,  H. 
Adama  Third,  J.  CroaUnd,  jon.,  WakeHeld.  Higftaly  Osnamended,  E. 
Hemingway.  Shelf.    Commended,  T.  Dodds. 

Gams  (any'other  variety).— First,  H.  Adams.  Second,  J.  ^it€h,  HiMta. 
Third.  H.  Adama    Hltrhly  Commended,  T.  Bodds. 

HiJfau&GH  (Gold-penciiled).— First,  F.  Hardy,  Laister  t>y1ce.  BaeMd,  J. 
Dixon  Third,  F.  Hardy.  Highly  Commended,  T.  W.  BUI,  KtoddhesMT;  B. 
Fiekle^  Skip' on.    Commended,  Miss  E.  Beldon. 

Habburoh  'Snver.pencITled  .— FirCt,  J.Dixon,  Bradbrd.  Second,  MflsB. 
Beldon,  Bradford.    Third,  W.  Simpson,  Dnnlieswick. 

Hahhuroh  (Gold-apangled).— First,  S.  Barrett,  Hntewood.  Seeotifl,  If. 
Lawson.  Otlcy.  Thh^  J.Dixon.  HiglityCommended.Famhlll and  Reader, 
ICorley  ;  R.  Tate,  Driffield;  T.  H.  Tnmet,  Ilr  View,  Slieffi^d ;  J.  Bamfortft. 
Holirdrth. 

Hamburgh  fSnver-spangIed).~'First,  S.  Artiftm,  BWIrwn.  ClieSfafre.  Se- 
cond, £.  Smitii,  Jiiddleton,  Manchester;  H.  Pickles,  Jun.,  Earby,  nearSkt^ 
ton.    High'y  Commended,  J.  lUi^,  Hawkesworth ;  S.  Bamreft. 

PoLANhS  —First.  J.  Dixon.    Second,  Biss  K.  BcSdon.    llrtrd,  J.  Dhnm. 

Ant  Farmtard  Cross,  or  other  vailety,  not  prevloaS^*da8sed.— First,  IL 
Tate.  Second.  T.  M.  Brooke,  Dewshnry ;  J.  tender,  Sheepscar.  Hi|^ 
Commended,  J.  Dixon ;  T.  W.  Hill,  Hey  wood,  Msnclhestw  ;  G.  Kewtos, 
Garforth. 

GowsA  FowLS^- First,  B.  Tata.  Second,  J.  T.  Fenton,  SUpleton  Hbnse. 
Third.  G.  Newton. 

Bantams  (Bhick).- First.  J.  %,  0.  ITnssey^  Wottlef,  Leetts.  Seeend^  At 
Farrar,  Bramley;  Third,  G  Beatley,  irirlcstall. 

Bantams  (White).-t-Flrst  J.  Dtjcon.  Seoend,  t.  Bardy,  LalSfcer  D^l^. 
Ihlrd,  J.  Cros1an(l,Jnn..  Wakefield. 

Bamtaiis  (Gama).— First,  J.  Oroaland,  lun.,  Wakefield.  Aseond,  T.  B. 
TvnMi^  Sbafflald.    Third,  K.  Tate,  Driffield. 

Baxtams  (any  other  variety).  -First,  ft.  Hotton,  Podsey. 

TuRnra  -First.  R.  Ta* e.  Second,  J.  Dlzoh,  TMi  d,  J.  Badd,  BiafiMg. 
(The  class  generally  highly  commended.) 

G«E8B— First,  ll.Tato.  Second,  J.  Dixon.  Third,  B.  Benfley,  OMfa. 
(CIsM  highly  commended.) 

Ducks  (Aylesbury).— Fh^t,  11  Ta«e.  Second,  T.  W.  HIII,  Beywood,  Man- 
chester. Third,  FarablU  smd  itsadet,  liactay.  Highly  OoouneadadL  T.  W. 
Hill. 

Ducks  (Ronen.  or  any  other).— First  and  Seeond,  J.  Dixon.  Third,  W. 
Sissons.  Preston  HalL  Highly  Commended,  J.  Rhodes,  DriglUington,  and 
W.  tnghaim,  Arnlay. 

ExTR  \  PoDLTRT.  -  J.  Dixoo.    Socond,  Jolm  Sunderland.    Third,  E.  BeMdS. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  B.  Bond,  ef  Iieeds;  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Hali&x ;  and  Mr.  J.  Hindson,  of  Lhrerpoel. 


CHIPPENHAM  POULTET  IRXBIBVnOJS. 

Thb  annual  Exhibition  of  poultry  in  connection  with  the 
Chippenham  Agricultural  Society,  was  held  in  that  town  on  the 
12th  and  13th  inst,  and,  without  doubt,  it  was  by  far  the  best 
collection  of  the  feathered  tribe  ever  gathered  together  in  iSieir 
spacious  market-yard,  which  may  be  attribated  to  a  better  <te8i- 
fication  of  the  prise  list  than  on  any  former  occasion. 

The  first  cIass  on  the  list  was  the  Dorkings,  and  in  it  were 
several  good  pens ;  but  we  could  not  quite  see  what  entitled  Mr. 
Hanks*  pen  to  rauk  first,  as  V>th  the  cock  and  one  of  the  faeiis 
had  deformed  feet,  and  ire  thought  bot1)  the  second  prite  and 
highly  commended  were  larger.  In  Spanish,  Mr.  RodlMrd  stood 
fir?t,  and  we  preferred  Mr.  Brinkworth*s  commended  to  M^. 
Heath's  second-prize  pen,  as  their  faces  were  much  deaner  m 
well  as  larger,  and  they  were  in  far  better  condition.  In  &&tm 
the  Black-breasted  Beds  formed  an  excellent  clsss,  the  tsompett^eii 
being  exceedingly  sharp.  Cochi$u  mustered  only  diree  pens^ 
which  called  for  no  especial  mention.  In  Bamhurghs,  althoi^ 
there  was  not  a  numerous  entry,  all  three  varieties  represented 
were  good ;  but,  strange  to  say,  there  wss  not  a  sinne  pen  <^ 
Silver-spangled.  Mr.  Keable's  Silver-pencilled,  and  Messrs. 
Wiltshire  and  Baily*s  Gold-spangled  well  deserve^  t^ebr  honours. 
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In  the  "  Tftrietj  daM,"  Mr.  Healh  stood  first  with  a  fine  pen  of 
Single-comb  light  Brahmas,  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  but  Ghtme 
BatUdms  were  represented  by  one  pen  only,  and  that  a  very 
ordinary  lot  of  Duokwings.  In  the  other  Bantam  class  the 
first  prise  went  to  some  good  Blacks,  the  second  to  a  pen  of 
White  Booted. 

Miss  Milward's  first-prize  Turkeys  were  exceedingly  good. 

The  Qeese  also  were  meritorious. 

We  have  seen  the  Aylesbury  Ducks  much  better ;  but  Bouens 
made  amends,  forming  an  excellent  class.  This  year  the  Com- 
mittee acceded  to  a  request  made  to  them,  and  added  a  third 
class  for  Ducks,  which  was  supported  as  well  as  any  other  in  the 
Show.  Mr.  Sainsbury  taking  6rst  with  an  excellent  pen  of  East 
Indian,  and  but  for  a  rule  prohibiting  any  exhibitor  taking  both 
prizes  in  a  class,  we  haye  little  doubt  he  would  hare  taken 
second  also,  consequently  it  went  to  a  pen  of  White  Calls. 

The  Game  Cock  sweepstakes  was  well  contested,  the  first  prize 
going  to  a  smart  bird  of  Mr.  Lamb*s,  while  the  whole  class  was 
pronounced  by  the  Judge  to  be  very  superior. 

DoRKiNos-Flrst,  MiM  Hanks,  MaUnesburr.  Second,  Miaa  MUirard^ 
Newti.n  St.  Loe.    Highly  Commended.  T.  Kcable,  Lambonmc. 

Spakish.— First,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwick  Court.  Second,  A.  Heath, 
Calne.    Commended,  O.  Brinkworth,  Calne.  _    .     ,,  . 

Gamb  (Black-breasted  aad  other  Eeds.)— First,  O.  Hanks,  Malmesbnry. 
Second,  Hon.  O.  Howard,  Charlton.  Third,  —  Elling,  Sutton  Parva. 
Highly  Commended,  R.  Stratton,  Brinkworth.  Commended,  —  Wentworth, 
Beckhampton ;  —  Lamb,  Highworth. 

Oamk  any  other  variety).— First,  W.  Bleadon,  Calne.  Second,  —  Elling, 
Sutton  Parva.    Highly  Commended,  F.  Bally,  Calne.  »         ,     ^ 

Cocbiu-Chika  (any  variety).— First,  A.  Heath,  Calne.  Second,  G. 
Hankf,  Midmesbury. 

Hambobghs  rOold-pencflled).— First,  E.  Phillips,  Chippenham.  Second, 
J.  Orlidge,  Chippenham.    Commended,  E.  Phillips,  Chippenham. 

Hamburohs  (Silver-penciUed).— First,  Miss  Keable,  Lamboume.  Second, 
W.  Bennett,  Cromhall.    Third,  T.  Keable,  Lamboume.  «         ,    „ 

Hambveohs  ((Jold-spangled).— Fira^,  L.  WUuhirc,  Calne.  Second,  F. 
Baily,  Calne.  .«..«,        «        ^ 

Ant  other  Distikct  or  Cboss-bbbbd.— First,  A.  Heath,  Calne.  Second, 
T.  Smith,  Westbury.    Third,  Miss  Milward,  Newton  St.  Loe. 

Bantams  (Game).— FrUe,  A.  Heath,  Calne. 

Bantams  (any  other  variety).— First,  R.  Brotherhood,  jua,  Chippenham. 
Second,  H.  Cox,  Chippenham.  ^    „    «    oi 

ToRK«v8.-Flrst,  Miss  MiUward,  Newton  St.  Loe.    Second,  E.  P.  Sly, 

Gee?!— Fiist,  R.  P.  Rich,  Chippenham.  Second,  G.  Hanks,  Malmes- 
bury.    Commended,  Mrs.  Bridges,  Dauntsey.  .    ^    „    ,. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury).— First,  T.  Smith,  Westbury.  Second,  G.  Hanks, 
Malmeabury.    Commended,  J.  W.  Brown,  UflTcott.  ^   „        „ 

Ducks  (Houen).— First,  T.  R.  Hulbert,  Badgenton.  Second,  Hon.  G. 
Howard,  Cburlton  Park.  ,  «      ^        «        j 

Docks  (any  other  .variety)  .—First,  G.  S.  Sainsbury,  Rowde.  Second, 
P.  Awdry.  Chippenham.  Highly  Commended,  G.  S.  Sainsbury,  Rowde 
C'^mmended,  G.  S.  Sainsbury,  Rowde.  ,      v     «i  v 

Sweepstakes  fob  thb  Best  Game  Cock.— Prixe,  —  Lamb,  High- 
worth.    (A  very  superior  class  of  biids.)  * 

Extra  Class.— BounUes  were  given  to  Mr.  Elling,  Sutton  Parva  ;  Mr. 
W.  Awdry,  ChippenhAm  ;  Miss  Milward,  Newton  St.  Loe. 

The  Judge  was  Q-.  J.  Andrews,  Esq.,  of  Dorchester. 


THE  SALES  OF  POULTRY  AT  THE  LATE 
BINGLEY   HALL  SHOW. 

Wb  have  extracted  the  following  particulars  from  the  return 
of  sales  at  the  late  Exhibition,  in  the  hope  of  their  being  found 
interesting  to  the  large  class  of  persons  whose  tastes  or  pursuits 
lead  them  to  keep  an  eye  on  quotations  of  the  live  bird  market. 
The  four  days*  transactions  at  Bingley  Hall,  were  as  follows : — 

No.  of 
pens  sold. 


Monday 116 

Tuesday    38 

Wednesday 12 

Thursdiy 21 


Amount 

Average  pri 

reaUsed. 

per  pen. 

£     $.   d. 

£  «.   d. 

479  14    0 

4    3    6 

123    0    6 

8    6    0 

42    9    0 

8  10    0 

69  17    6        . 

2  17    6 

Total.. 


186 


705    1    0 


8  16    0 


It  will  be  observed,  from  these  figures,  that  the  first  day  is  the 
one  on  which  operations  are  most  numerous,  as  well  as  greatly 
the  most  productive.  This  is  probably  due  in  some  measure  to 
the  class  of  attendance  on  that  day,  though  it  may  be  partly 
ascribed  to  the  desire  of  amateurs  to  purchase  at  the  first 
moment  birds  which  they  are  specially  desirous  of  obtaining. 
It  shows  that  buyers  should  be  early  in  the  market  if  they  wish 
to  satisfy  a  particular  taste.  The  highest  price  realised  was 
£15,  for  the  first-prize  pen  of  Spanish  chickens.  !Next  came 
£12  12«.,  given  for  thcicup  pen  of  Black-breasted  Ked  Game 
birds.  £12,  the  highest  amount  of  next  degree,  went  for  the 
third-prize  Buff  Cochin  chickens.  Four  amounts  of  ten  guineas 
each  were  given  for  the  following  pens— first-prize  Silver  Grey 


Borkiogi ;  Mr.  Dawson*s  pen  of  Game  fowl  (No.  819)  which 
obtained  neither  prize  nor  commendation ;  first-prize  Goldan 
Pheasants ;  and  first-prize  Silver-spangled  Hambnrgh  chickeni. 
The  first-prize  Buff  Cochin  chickens  formed  the  only  pen  whidi 
realised  exactly  £10.  Six  pens  fetched  from  £8  8«.  to  £8  lOt. 
They  were  the  second-prize  Dorking  hens,  first-prize  Dorking 
pullets,  first-prize  Game  Bantams,  £rst-prize  White  Aylesbmy 
Decks,  commended  Dorking  pulletf,  and  highly  commenj^ 
Coloured  Dorking  chickens.  Prices  of  £7  and  £7  10s.  each 
were  realised  by  the  three  pens  of  first-prize  SilTcr-spangled 
Hamburghs,  third  prize  ditto,  and  first-prize  Polish  Single 
cock.  Sums  ranging  from  £6  to  £6  10s.  are  returned  for  eight 
pens  —  namely,  first-prize  Game  Bantams  (Black-breasted), 
commended  White  Cochin  chickens,  commended  Black-breasted 
Game  Single  cock,  second-prize  White  Aylesbury  Ducks,  two 
pens  of  highly  commended  Coloured  Dorking  chickens,  first- 
prize  Brown  Game  chii^kens,  and  second-prize  Dorking  pullets. 
These  are  all  the  particulars  that  need  be  quoted  by  way  of 
illustrating  the  highest  range  of  prices.  The  following  is  s 
summary  of  the  number  of  pens  sold  at  each  rate  of  quotation  :— 

Price.  No.  of 

&     a.    d.  £    ».  d.                                    Pens  sold. 

From  12    0  0    to  15    0  0  8 

„      10    0  0    „  10  10  0 6 

„       8    8  0,,  8  10  0  7 

„        7    0  0,,  7  10  0  8 

„       6    0  0,,  6  10  0  8 

„       5    0  0,,  660 23 

„       4    0  0,,  4  10  0  20 

„       8    0  0,,  8  10  0  4« 

„       2    0  0,,  2  10  0  41 

„        10  0,,  1  17  6  3i 

Total  pens  sold 186 

Persons  desirous  of  purchasing  true-bred  fowls  at  reasonable 
prices  seem,  from  this  statement,  to  have  every  prospect  of 
meeting  with  success  at  the  Bingley  Hall  collection,  for  it  will 
be  observed  that  only  41  pens  out  of  186  were  s  Id  for  so  much 
as  £5  each. 

'1  he  following  is  a  stateuMnt  of  the  number  of  pens  sold  and 
amount  realised  in  each  class  of  the  Bxhibition  : — 


Dorkings 

No.  of 
Pens  sold. 

...  59    

Amount 

Realised 

£*.  d. 

.  211  19  0 

.    68  17  0 

.  118  18  6 

.    98  15  6 

.    10    5  0 

12  14  0 

.    25  19  0 

.    39  18  0 

Swans      

Na  of      Amrant 

Pens  sold.    BeaUMd. 

£t,i. 

1    ....«     2    00 

Cochins  

...  16     .. 

Geese 

.      8    ...       85    1  0 

Game  

...  82    

Ducks  «, 

Turkeys  

Pheasants   .... 

.    .   14    54    4  6 

Hamburghs    .. 
Brahma  Pootra 

...  25     

...    4    

...    8    .  .. 

....    4     17    8  ♦ 

..  ..    2     ...«    12    0  0 

Polish  

Pigeons   

Single  cocks  . 

4    IS    5o 

Spanish  

...    4    ... 

27        ...    87    8  8 

Bantams 

...  11    

The  Dorkings  here  take  a  decisive  lead,  as  it  is  the  opinion  oi 
many  practical  judges  that  they  ought  to  do,  since  they  seem  on 
the  whole  the  best  adapted  of  all  classes  to  meet  the  ssvmtl  aws 
for  which  poultry  is  kept.  The  Spanish  breed  carried  sway  the 
highest  pnce  given  for  a  single  pen,  though  the  amounts  of  next 
degree  were  pretty  equally  scattered  among  the  various  divisioni. 

Comparing  the  sales  with  the  prize  awards,  we  find  the  results 
to  be  as  follows  : — 

Number  of  priae  pens  sold  ' 58 

Number  of  commended  ditto  48 

Other  pens  85 

Total 188 

— {Birmingham  Unlet.) 


QUANTITY  OF  FOOD  FOWLS  EEQIJIEE. 

Will  you  inform  me  how  long  a  bushel  of  barley  and  a  ped: 
of  barley  meal,  with  a  grass  run  of  about  three  acres,  ought  to  last 
twenty  fowls,  so  as  to  feed  them  well,  but  not  so  well  ss  to 
make  them  too  fat  to  be  good  layers  P  The  sorts  are  Dorking  and 
half-bred  Dorkings,  and  Cochins. — Ax  Amjltsub  Beoikkib. 

[Our  answer  cannot  be  specific,  it  must  be  a  general  one. 
Fowls  do  not  always  eat  the  same  quantity.  They  vary  accord- 
ing to  weather,  season,  condition,  and  previous  feeding.  In  froft 
they  eat  more,  as  the  surface  of  the  earth  produces  nothing.  In 
the  summer,  herbage  helps  them  very  much ;  and  when  they  hare 
always  been  well  fed,  they  consume  less  than  when  they  hsfs 
been  kept  on  sliort  commons. 

Ihe  expense  of  keeping  fowls  is  caused  by  waste,  and  wbeo* 
ever  any  food  is  seen  on  the  ground  there  is  waste.  Fowls 
should  be  fed  by  hand,  and  food  should  be  given  only  so  long  ss 
the  birds  run  after  it.    All  after  that  is  thrown  away.] 
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BANTAM  CLASSES  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE 

POULTRY  SHOW. 

Will  Mr.  Houghton  forgire  me  for  suggesting  that  the  Gkime 
Bantam  classes  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  be  in  future  divided 
into  **  Black-breasted  and  other  Beds,*'  and  "  Duckwings  and 
any  other  colour  ?  *'  On  referenoe  to  the  catalogue  of  the  Show 
held  December  11th,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  class  there  were 
twenty- three  entries,  whilst  in  the  two  classes,  *' Black,"  and 
••  White,**  there  were  but  thirteen  altogether,  and  in  the  Gbld 
and  Silver  Sebright  dasses  but  twenty-one.  It  is  true  there 
were  three  prises  in  the  Game  Bantam  class,  and  two  only  in 
tlie  others ;  but  I  feel  sure  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to 
exhibitors  if  the  colours  were  divided  in  some  such  way  as 
suggested,  and  the  prises  made  like  those  in  other  classes.  BCr. 
Houghton  has  shown  every  disposition  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
exhibitors,  and  I  think  he  will  consider  what  I  have  stated  worth 
consideration  before  preparing  his  next  schedule. — ^P. 


HONEY  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

Allusion  has  been  made  by  some  of  your  correspondentf, 
and,  I  think,  among  them,  "  A  Dbtoitshirk  Bbe-kkepbb,"  to 
some  supposed  chemical  change  effected  by  the  bees  in  their 
food,  whether  collected  from  flowers  or  artificially  supplied,  and 
which  has  led  to  a  remark  in  *'A  Bbwfbkwbhibi  Bib-kbbpbb's" 
last  letter,  who  evidently  disbelieves  b  anything  of  the  kind,  and 
in  whish  I  am  inclined  to  join  him.  The  short  time  in  which 
the  secretion  from  flowers,  or  the  substitutes  for  it,  are  retained  in 
the  honey-bags  of  the  bees,  precludes  the  possibility  of  any 
ehange  being  made  at  the  time  of  collection,  and  there  is  no 
proof  that  any  subsequent  alteration  takes  place,  except  what 
may  be  accounted  for  in  another  way.  Dr.  Bevsn  remarks 
(page  263).  *•  In  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions '  for  1792,  Mr. 
Hunter  stated,  that  whatever  time  the  contents  of  the  honey- 
bags  may  be  retained,  they  still  remain  pure  and  unaltered  by 
the  digestive  process.  Mr.  Polhill  is  also  of  this  opinion.  Messrs. 
Eirby  &  Spence  think  that  as  the  nectar  of  flowers  is  not  of  so 
thick  a  consiftence  as  honey,  it  must  undergo  some  change  in 
the  stomach  of  the  bee.**  So  also  argues  the  redoubtable  Huish. 
••  But,*'  continues  Dr.  Bevan,  "  the  naturalists  just  named  are 
not  borne  out  either  by  my  own  experiments  or  those  of  my 
apiarian  correspondents.  We  have  each  tried  supplying  bees 
with  syrup  of  sugar  as  a  resource  for  winter,  without  finding 
any  material  change  after  it  was  stored."  1  his,  abo,  is  my  ex- 
perience ;  and  if  honey  is  a  chemical  or  elaborated  substance, 
why  is  it  not  always  alike  ?  The  whole  mystery  is,  I  think, 
solred  by  atmospheric  influence  acting  upon  an  original  saccha- 
rine, at  first  very  fluid,  but  hardening  and  thickening  in  an 
idtered  temperature,  like  any  other  conserve  or  syrup  natural  or 
artificiaL  This  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  W.  Dunbar,  no  super- 
ficial observer,  who  says,  thst  the  conclusions  of  Kirby  &  Spence 
were  not  confirmed  by  any  experiments  of  their  own. 

It  is  with  fear  and  trembling  I  approach  another  subject  on 
which  "A  Rkkfrswshibb  Beb-kebpkb**  appears  to  be  very 
sensitive — ^viz  ,  as  to  the  common  results  of  "  super-posing.'*  It 
is  very  likely  he  may  be  right  under  certain  circumstances  as 
to  peculiarity  of  hire,  &c. ;  but  the  more  general  rule,  so  far  as 
t  have  seen  and  read  such  authors  as  Beran,  Dunbar,  and 
(folding,  is  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  bees  prefer  to  breed  in 
the  lower  portion  of  a  hive,  and  carry  their  i^tore  into  that  part 
the  farthest  from  the  entrance,  frequentU  partially  removing  it 
downwards  subsequently.  In  other  words,  the  lowest  is  the 
stock  in  common  cases,  for  as  Dr.  Bfvan  says,  "the  queen  is 
generally  more  di?po?eii  to  descend  than  to  ascend.**  It  is  well 
it  should  be  so,  as  otherwise  the  distance  from  a  supply  of  pure 
air  might  cause  an  increase  of  damp,  lending  to  disease,  and 
especially  dysentery,  under  the  confinement  of  wmter,  as  I  know 
to  my  co^t.  Indeed  this  would  seem  to  have  bcfn  the  case  with 
your  correspondent,  who  found  that  his  "  little  farourites,  sore 
pressed  by  long  confinement  during  fros»,  converted  the  lower 
oompart:nent  to  a  necessitous  purpose.**^ A.  B. 


BEES  AND  THE  ART   OF  QOEEN-MAKING. 

(Continued from  page  206.) 
Ik  the  former  article  on  this  subject  we  noticed  divers  very 
obvious  errors,  which  induced  us  to  question  whether  the  Btv. 
Principal  Leitoh  had  brought  his  whole  powers  of  obier?ation 


to  bear  on  apiarian  subjects,  and  adduced  one  or  two  droum- 
stances  which  made  us  doubt  whether  his  theory  of  a  special 
temperature,  however  plausible  it  might  appear,  oouid  be  accepted 
as  the  true  solution  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  Nature*t 
mysteries,  without  at  any  rate  better  evidenoe  than  its  author  has 
yet  set  before  us. 

We  may  perhaps  admit  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
Dr.  Leitch*s  thermometrieal  experiments  estabUsh  the  £sot 
of  an  increased  temperature  attending  the  rearing  of  queens, 
whether  bred  in  the  usual  nunner  or  raised  from  ^gs  or  young 
larve,  which  would  otherwise  have  attained  no  higher  stage  of 
development  than  that  of  ordinary  working  bees :  but  having 
granted  all  this,  the  question  still  remains,  as  we  have  before 
hinted,  whether  the  Bev.  Principal  may  not  have  mistaken  effect 
for  cause.  Violent  muscular  exertion  is,  as  we  all  know,  at* 
tended  by  a  remarkable  increase  of  animal  heat.  Friction  is 
al«o  capable  of  producing  an  extreme  temperature,  whilst  the 
sudden  compression  of  atmospheric  air  will  liberate  a  sufficient 
amount  of  caloric  to  set  fire  to  any  readily  inflammable  siibetance. 
Now  it  appears  to  us  that  it  wotUd  be  almost  as  preposterous  to 
argue  that  the  heat  evolved  by  these  various  processes  was  the 
cause  of  the  processes  themselves,  as  to  determine,  without  much 
more  conclusive  evidence  than  has  vet  been  produced,  that  the 
special  temperature  which  is  asserted  to  attend  the  operation  of 
queen-raising  is  "  the  cause,**  or  even  *'  one  of  the  causes  n^hioh 
accounts  for  this  the  greatest  marvel  of  insect  life." 

Our  own  impression  is,  that  the  immortal  Huber  was  most 
probably  correct  in  assigning,  as  the  cause  of  this  wonderful 
transformation,  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  food  with 
which  the  royal  larva  is  supplied.  To  this  hypothesis  Dr.  Leitch 
objects  that  it  has  by  no  means  been  conclusively  proved,  either 
by  chemical  analysis  or  by  any  other  means,  that  the  so-called 
royal  jelly  differs  in  any  respect  from  the  ordinary  food  snp« 
plied  to  worker  larv».  Whilst  freely  admitting  that  this  differ- 
ence may  reasonably  be  held  to  be  open  to  a  doubt,  we  avow 
our  own  conviction  founded  on  almost  innumerable  opportu- 
nities for  observation,  that  it  nevertheless  exists,  whilst  it  is 
beyond  all  question  that  the  quantity  of  food  supplied  to  an 
intended  queen  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  required  for  the 
development  of  a  working  bee.  This  excess  is  so  palpable,  that 
it  is  frequently  possible  to  determine  within  a  very  few  hours 
after  the  loss  of  a  queen,  and  before  any  elongation  of  the  cells 
has  taken  place,  which  of  those  among  the  young  larysD  have 
been  selected  as  candidates  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  hive, 
by  simply  observing  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  food  which 
has  been  furnished  to  the  favoured  few. 

We  now  come  to  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  us  so  con- 
clusive as  to  the  fact  of  the  food  with  which  it  is  supplied  being 
the  true  cause  of  this  maivellous  transformation  of  a  worker 
larva  into  a  qneen  bee,  that  we  fancy,  if  it  had  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  Rev.  Principal,  it  would  have  prevented  his  pro- 
mulgating a  theory  which  we  believe  to  be  altogether  erroneous. 
The  fact  to  which  we  allude  to  is,  the  power  which  apiarians 
possess  of  superseding  the  functions  of  the  somewhat  mythical 
**  council  of  state,**  which  Dr.  Leitch  imagines  to  assemble  soon 
after  the  discovery  of  the  loss  of  a  queen,  the  points  of  whose 
deliberations  are  "what  plebeian  offspring  are  to  be  selected, 
and  how  many  queens  are  to  be  reared  ?  **  The  flr«t  hint  which 
we  have  met  with  of  the  apiarian  beinff  himself  able  to  exercise 
a  right  of  choice  in  this  matter,  occurs  in  M.  >lermann*s  little 
book,  in  which  we  find  it  stated,  that  "  if  a  piece  of  about  an 
inch  square  is  cut  off,  cross wajs,  from  below  the  edge  of  a  young 
brood-comb  full  of  grub  eggs,  so  that  the  liquid  of  the  brood 
runs  out,  it  generally  causes  the  bees  to  fix  their  queen  cells  on 
that  spot  in  the  best  order.*'  A  much  more  definite  statement 
than  the  above,  is,  however,  copied  by  Mr.  Lanpstroth,  from  the 
rJerman  Bienenzeiiung^  or  Bee-Journal,  and  is  from  the  pen  of 
th«»  Rev.  Mr.  Kleine,  one  of  the  ablest  German  apiarians : — 
"Dzierzon  recently  intimated,  that  as  Huber  by  introHucing 
some  royal  jelly  into  cells  containing  worker-brood  obtained 
qneens,  it  may  be  possible  to  induce  bees  to  construct  royal  cells 
where  the  apirinan  prefers  to  have  them,  by  ins^iing  a  small 
portion  of  royal  jelly  in  cells  containing  worker  larvae !  If  left 
to  themselves,  the  bees  often  so  crowd  their  royal  cells  together 
that  it  is  difficult  to  remove  one  without  fatally  injuring  the 
others ;  as,  ii^hen  such  a  cell  is  cut  into,  the  destruction  and 
removal  of  the  larva  usually  follows.  To  prevent  such  losses,  I 
usually  proceed  as  follows  : — When  I  have  selected  a  comb  with 
unsealed  brood  for  rearing  queens,  I  shake  or  brush  off  the  bees 
and  trim  off,  if  neoeuary,  the  empty  cells  at  its  margin.    I  then 
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tdie  aa  wuealed  royal  cell — ^rfdiioh  nsnallgr  coBteim  an  ezoesa  of 
aojid  jelly—  and  Demore  from  it  a  portion  of  the  jelly,  cm  the 
point  of  a  knife  or  pea,  and  by  plaoing  it  on  the  inner  margin  of 
■ny  worker-^le,  feel  confident  that  &b  larveo  im  them  will  be 
Mred  as  qtieena;  aaid  as  tiiese  royal  oelle  are  eeparste,  and  on 
the  margin  of  the  comb,  they  can  be  easily  and  aafely  remoredt 
ThiB  is  another  important  advance  in  preotioai  bee-oulture,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  sagacity  d  Daierson." 

The  foregptsg  fiiot  appears  to  ns  suffioiently  condusire  as  to 
the  trviik  of  Hnber'fe  Uwory  regarding  the  infiuenoe  of  food  in 
l^odUoing  the  astonishing  development  of  a  worker  larva  into  a 
quieen  hia^  and  after  giving^  the  whole  subject  our  beet  con> 
sidbraticnit  wo  feel  warranted  in  pronouncing  the  special  tern- 
pecature  theory  of  the  £ev.  Prinoipal  Leitoh  to  be  "  Not  proven." 

—A  PETOiraHIBB  BSB-E1IEB&. 


BOW  I  BECAME  AN  OXFORDSHIRE 

BEE-KEEPER. 

(Continued  from  poffe  60.) 

June  14th.— Hived  a  swarm  for  Mr.  M.,  aad,  on  my  return, 
I'found  my  old  original,  age  6,  was  swarming  in  a  strong  east 
wind  so  much  appreciated  by  Mr.  Kingaley.  They  had  most  of 
tbem  gone  over  to  the  park ;  and,  X  suppose,  my  well-known 
Toice  had  stifficient  inducement  to  win  them  back  sgaim — at  any 
rate  they  came  and  settled  in  the  to^jowr-  peas.  It  was  the  largest 
single  swarm  I  ever  saw.  In  the  evenings  I  united  them  to  the 
swarm  and  two  casts  of  the  previone  day;  a  good  join^  ih> 
fighting,  and  no  queen  to  be  seen  dead  upon  the  clotli  in  the 
morning,  upon  whieh  account  I  wiatohed  the  hi^e  narrowfy  all 
day,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  if  t^  queen  was  still  aliiw,  she 
might  prove  tlie  means  of  entioing  away  her  subjects  again  ;  but 
SO)  all  remained,  ao  they  performed  her  fimeral  rites  with  silent 
obsequy,  beyond  my  ken.  The  hiiire  was  so  full  tbat  I  was 
induced  to  add  a  Payne's  straw  super  at  once,  whieh  they  took  to, 
and  began  working  in  immediately  thongk  tlie  consequence 
was,  as  I  never  had  the  ciroumstanoe  happen  before  in  auy  of 
my  supers,  some  bee-bread  and  brood,  in  the  central  o<Hnb. 

16th. — A  colt  issued  at  half-past  four  p.m.,  from  age  3,  which 
was  rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  I  did  not  Mrrive  soon 
enough  to  pounce  upon  the  queen  as  she  appeared  upon  the 
alighting-lip,  but  tfaey  settled  in  the  peas,  and  there,  after  a 
good  hnnt  and  much  disturbation,  I  caught  her,  and  the  colt 
went  home.  Picked  up  two  dead  queens,  and  two  partly  alive, 
crawling  languidly  on  the  ground  opposite,  cast  out  from  age  2, 
by  which  I  augured  that  they  did  not  intend  to  throw  a  colt,  and 
I  was  right. 

17th. — The  colt  issued  agmn  from  age  8,  and  I  caught  the 
queen  as  she  came  out  riding  in  state  on  the  back  of  a  drone. 
The  bees  settled  for  a  short  time  in  a  row  of  potatoes  but  they 
soon  came  straight  to  their  ancient  cells  again. 

I8th. — Onoe  more  t^e  colt  from  age  3,  and  I  secured  her 
mmesty  as  she  made  her  exit ;  her  cavaliers  went  to  the  potatoes 
ana  then  came  back  again,  very  angry.  Put  one  of  my  new  break- 
ftst  glass  supers  to  this  year's  colony  of  the  5th  inst,  as  the  hive 
was  becoming  very  heavy,  and  I  have  the  glass  and  its  contents 
by  me  now ;  it  is  one  of  tbe  most  perfect  specimens  of  honey- 
comb. 

19th. — ^The  colt  again  !  Caught  the  queen,  and  pressed  her 
too  severely  between  my  finger  and  t^umh,  or  otherwise  she  did 
not  fancy  my  retaining  her  in  that  cribbed  and  confined  position, 
in  she  began  to  use  her  sting  in  a  most  unroistakeable  manner, 
when  wpoTi  the  principle  of  handling  hot  iron,  I  immediately 
relaxed  my  grip  and  away  she  went ;  and  there  comes  another, 
which  I  also  caught,  and  halloed  for  a  dessert  finger-glsM  to 
confine  her  under,  when,  lo  another !  which  I  caught  and  placed 
with  her,  and  two  bull-dogs  could  not  have  set  upon  each  other 
more  fiercely.  The  colt  settled  in  the  peas  where  I  broke  in  to 
find  ^e  derelict  queen,  which  I  succeeded  in  doing  and  put  her 
also  under  tfas  glass  where  the  others  were  still  fighting,  and 
a  three-cornered  duel  at  onoe  commenced,  which  ended  in 
the  death  of  all  three.  I  can  only  compare  their  fight- 
ing to  what  every  Englishman's  would  be,  if  our  shores  were 
now  to  become  invaded,  to  put  a  stop  to  our  progress  and 
our  prosperity.  Why,  every  man  of  us  would  fight  hke  queen 
beea— wild  beasts !  WrU,  the  colt  returned  again  to  their  home 
after  the  loss  of  their  queens,  and  thus  ended  itsevenfcful  history. 
A  plajrful.  attempt  at  swarming  waa  made  by  a-oaat,  from  age  1, 


and  it  came  to  nothing;  but  llie  clarioua  lte»  was  there  in.  &» 
evening. 

20th. — The  cast  ivsued  from  age  1,  tbey  settled  in  the  peas 
f4*om  whence  I  hived  them  into  an  old  Payne's,  which  I  call  my 
church-and- state  hive ;  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  The  first 
glass  super  I  ever  used,  a  large  concave-sided  bell-glass  mi 

E laced  upon  it,  and  the  bees  worked  straight  upwards,  from  the 
ive  to  its  top,  a  narrow  piece  of  comb,  and  then  formed  two 
extended  limbs,  right  and  left,  in  representation  of  a  cross. 
They  then  added  fomr  opposing  combs  or  brandies  on  to  the 
upright  limb  of  the  cross,  in  as  just  an  imitation  of  a  crown 
that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  in  honeycomb.  Then  they  worked 
intermediate  combs ;  and,  when  the  gisss  was  filled,  it  stiH 
maintained  the  apj^rance  of  a  crown,  with  eight  branches  in 
lieu  of  four ;  that  is  why  I  call  it  my  chnrch-and-statc  hive  and 
I  ssid,  Bsto  perpetua  !  so  I  keep  that  hive  by  me,  and  always 
shall.  I  thought  to  unite  the  al)ove  cast  to  my  first  new 
colonised  skip  in  the  evening,  but  it  was  so  full  of  honey,  and 
its  inhabitants  were  so  populous,  and  working  so  well  in  their 
super,  that  I  thought  it  advisable  not  to  interrupt  them,  bnt  to 
wait  for  the  cast  expected  from  age  6,  add  that  to  my  chorcfa- 
andrstato  and  let  the  two  casts  amuse  themselves  tiU  the 
beginning  of  September,  when,  I  shall  out  away  their  combi 
entirely  in  the  middlo  of  tiie  day,  and  unite  tlbe  bees  in  the 
evening  to  age  \  which  is  a  hire  (two  swarms  and  two  eaiti) 
that  I  united  and  purohased  last  year,  from  a  parishioner,  in 
order  to  institute  in  my  apiary  £our  stocks  in  lieu  of  thvei^ 
which  I  formerly  wrote  was  my  permanent  number.  Vow, 
neither  those  bees  nor  their  ancestors  have  ewer  been  orosied,  but 
bred  in-and-in  for  years  in  the  cottager's  gaEdeo«  and  I  find 
their  working  powers  are  by  no  means  equal  to  my  stock,  which 
I  always  cross  by  uniting  to  tiiem  a  cast  or  a  oolt  of  strangersf 
new  blood  from  a  distant  apiary :  therefore^  the  oast  from  mf 
oM  hive  will  just  efl*6ot  this  purpose,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,! 
shall  be  able  to  report  of  xenewed  vigour  from  age  1,  another 
year. 

The  dead  queen  whkih,  I  forwarded  to  you  for  your  iiispeettooi 
was  the  only  catastrophe  that  happened  in  uniting  &e  abort 
castai  and  I  mention  it  for  the  satisfaction  of  "IirvBSTiaATOii"— 
these  two  casta  will  yield  me,  as  fiir  as  I  oan  judge  from  the 
weight  of  the  hive  at  present^  nearly  20  lbs.  of  run  honey  si  Ibe 
time  mentioned  above..  Found  two  dead  queens  oast  out  from 
age  1,  and  no  colt  revolves  from  them. — XJBWAXDa  k  Ohwjuidb. 
(To  he  contismed,). 


OTTR  LBTTEB  BOX. 

Spur  of  Dobkivg  Cockebel  (ITnnquam  dormio).—1t  fs  not  an  nncominoo 
thing  for  t4ie  eptir  to  be  on  the  outside  of  Mm  le^.  We  do  not  mean  to  nf 
that  we  do  not  prefer  thaJt  the  spur  should  be  in  its  preper  plsee ;  bat  the 
deviation  is  oniy  a  dissdTantage  and  not  a  disqnalification. 

Tail  of  GoLDkK-rsNciLLED  Hamburgh  Cock  (J.  LinfUay\—Tlt6  tal 
should  be  blacic,  but  the  edges  of  the  sickle-feathers  oronsed. 

Silver  Grey  Dorki;(08  ( W.  E.  J?.).— We  can  only  pronounce  on  what  we 
hare  seen,  and  without  the  least  hesitaitlon  we  say  the  father  9ent  to  ui 
woold  be  qnite  sufficient  to  diequsli^  a  pen  in  contpetition,  ao4  canna^ 
therefore,  belong  to  a  SHver  Grey,  It  may  be  dlffloult  to  get  the  UmIl 
breast  and  tail ;  but  they  are  essentially  necessary  in  the  formation  of  a 
Silver  Grey  Dorking.  The  pens  at  Birmmgham  deraonotrated  the  difllcnlty, 
but  that  dot-ft  not  Justify  any  one  calling  coloured  Dorkings  Slver  Gr^Tfc 
There  is  no  excuse  tor  it,  because  the  rejected  on  account  of  clour  can  entsr 
freely  into  the  classes  wht-re  the  competition  is  unrestricted,  and  they  are  ss 
valuable  for  one  as  the  other. 

Prepariko  Fowxs  voa  ExmBmoM  {A  ®r«*»crtfter>.— Ton  TOVt  stile 
what  breed  of  Ibwls  you  keep,  as  all  do  not  require  tke  aame  treatin€^ 
some  ^ow  for  plumase,  some  for  Mroraetry ;  in  some  bright  colour,  n 
others  laced  fea' he*  s  are  wanted.  All  birds  do  well  on  ground  osis  mixed 
with  water.  None  do  well  If  they  sre  fattened.  A  fattened  fowl  is  o»r 
fit  for  killing.  Spanish  fowls  do  better  in  confinement  h  /ew  days  befcrs 
exhibiting ;  bnt  as  a  rule  fbwls  do  better  at  liberty.  In  those  breed*,  bo»» 
ever,  that  ai-e  Judged  by  feattier  it  is  not  always  advisable  to  let  tbem  ranffl 
dJrty  weather. 

Cakabt  Invfrkinkd  [Inquirer).— Tt^t  *' always  ruffling  Its  fe;itherBind 
gaping,  besides  fluttering  its  wings  and  constantly  dreseing  its  fe4the^^*  » 
Btrodg  evidence  that  the  bird  has  more  company  than  it  desires.  There  ara 
two  kinds  of  parasites— one  inft-sts  the  birds,  the  other  the  cagrt-  ^ 
powdered  sulphur  in  either  case  amnrg  the  bird's  feathers,  rooisten  tn« 
cmcks  of  the  cage  with  linseed  oil,  and  fill  them  with  powdered  waX^Btr- 
B.P      . 

LiGDRiAV  QuEFNs  {J,  Z.).— There  is  now  no  means  of  obtaining  LlfTori*" 
queens,  which,  after  all,  are  of  very  uncertain  value.  One  of  the  betf  Pjst- 
tical  apiarians  we  are  acquainted  with  failed  with  three  queens  out  of  rosr, 
which  he  oht-<lned  during  the  last  and  preceding  seasons. 

Bees  Desebtino  Hives  [A  Awdscrtftfr).— Whoever  told  you  that  th«  b«M 
would  have  their  hive»  to  live  on  the  alining  common  either  wu boaxm^ 
you  or  knew  nothing  of  the  subject.  ^ 

Skinb  of  Birds  (C.  a,  Crj!6Hd^e).~Btiy  the  **TweWerm!st*sirtwial. 
eootetns  all  the  Information  yon  seek  for. 
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MmonoLOOT  ow  tot  Wmnr.— At  Chlewick,  from  obeenratione  dnring  th«   iMt  Urtrtj'.ftMir  yun,  1km  •vwef*  highest  Mid  lo' 
..mperatareeof  theseda7Bare44.Pand8l.4<*  reepectlTelj.     The  greatest  hea(  "        '*^     -.-..-     .    _   ^   .^     .      ..      »^ 

on  the  2Qd  in  1854.     Dnnng  the  period  143  days  were  fine,  and  on  95  rain  fell.^ 


temperataree  of  these  daya  are  44.  P  and  31. 4»  respecUyely.     The  greatest  heat,  57%  •eented  «i  Ikn  3id  in  1860;   and  tha  limeat  eold,  4^, 
ihef ^ ^*  "  •       ^'     *    '" 


THE  OLOSB  OF  TBGE  YBAR. 


HE  kst  of  anything  thai  hns  borno 
to  uft  a  measure  of  enjoyTiient  has 
about  it  a  tone  of  melancholy, 
and  holds  up  a  monitory  fin^^er. 
Hiat  tone  and  that  finger  seem 
especially  eonspicuous  in  the  an- 
nouncement— This  is  the  ^ast 

DAY  OF  THE  YBAE. 

Every  journey  has  Its  stages — its  perio<k 
for  pause  and  reflection— and  among  the 
siag«ps  of  Life's  journey  none  is  more  apt  for 
pause  and  for  thought  than  the  day  at  which 
we  have  now  arrived — there  is  a  shadow  upon  the  dtty, 
and  the  dyiii|^  year  holds  up  the  waaming  finger.  Its 
days  are  irrevooable,  haye  they  left  tts  wiser,  better, 
happier  f  For  what  have  we  journeyed  through  them — 
what  has  been  our  prime  object  P  There  is  but  one  true 
reply  to  that  query — happiness.  Happiness  is  the  object 
all  striye  to  attain,  and  the  object  is  natural— praise- 
worthy. 

The  only  restriction— but  a  momentous  one — is  that 
the  happiness  we  coyet  is  not  to  be  like  the  Apples  of 
Sodom,  *'  fair  to  look  upon*  sweet  to  the  taste,  deadly 
when  partaken  of.** 

GK>  and  study  Paton'a  wonderfully  beautiful  picture, 
<'  The  Pursuili  of  Pleawii^/'  and  seek  to  ind  if  one  of 
tJM  pursuers  there  pourtrayed  is  tjpieal  of  self.  The 
,  striyers  for  honours,  for  literary  fame,  for  mtlitafy  glory 
—the  Bensualist,  the  drunkard,  Hie  miser,  are  all  to  be 
seen  there  pt^essing  forirard  to  catch  and  to  retain  that 
fbrm  of  bewitching  smiles  which  floats  along,  alluring 
them  onwards  yet  always  eluding  their  grasp— she  is 
nerer  secured  by  one  sucn  as  is  in  tnat  throng. 

Yet  some  there  are  who  do  catch  Happiness  and  retain 
her,  and  we  saw  one  not  long  since.  Where  P  "  In  our 
mind's  eye,"  and  we  will  trace  his  outline. 

He  is  a  gardener,  his  family  are  around  him,  his  income 
moderate,  his  love  of  literature  and  scientific  attainments 
great,  his  well-acquired  £une  widely  acknowledged,  his 
&ieuds  many,  his  liberality  free,  his  temper  plaeid,  his 
Christianity  practical— he  sees  Ood  in  everything.  That 
man  has  caught  Happiness,  and  retains  her;  for  she 
will  dwell  oniy  with  ttiose  who  strive  to  have  her,  not  for 
lime,  but  for  eternity. 

Onoe,  when  talking  to  that  gardener,  we  spoke  in  com- 
mendation of  a  divinity  author  whose  wor^  was  on  his 
book-shelf,  and  the  concurring  assent  closed  with — "  But 
the  best  book  needs  no  comments  but  those  which  a  man 
may  gather  from  his  garden." 

That  gardener  has  travelled  in  many  lands — has  visited 
all  parts  of  the  British  islands— and  he  coincides  with  us 
in  thinking  that  a  love  of  gardening  indicates  that  with  it 
the  better  part  of  our  nature  preva^^  "  You  have  heard 
of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher."  said  this  gardener, 
"  and  I  will  read  you  hie  tealamoiiy  oa  this  faet — 
No.  40.— Vol.  II.,  Naw  SaaiaE. 


**0VBSOUKJ>1NOS  INBICATB  OHASaonnt. 

"  In  the  earhr  days,  when  travelling  in  the  We«t,  it  was  a 
matter  of  tome  miportimce  and  experience  to  select  wisely  where 
I  would  pnt  up.  However,  I  alwavB  looked  for  flowera,  and 
was  seldom  misled ;  for  a  patch  of  flowers  came  to  signify  kind 
people,  clean  beds,  and  good  bread.  We  all  are  judged  by  our 
surroundings — ^by  appearances.  True  they  ars  sometimes  deoeit- 
fal,  but  not  always — very  rarely  so  to  the  man  op  woman  who 
has  been  edu(*ated  to  read  the  heart  by  the  countenance,  or 
calculate  the  calibre  of  the  brain  by  the  adjunets  of  the  person 
— by  the  tout  entemhle  of  the  indiyidnaL  It  is  not  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  poor  rich  man  from  the  rich  poor  man.  Tbe 
manner  of  discernment  is  hardl/  definable.  We  do  it  instinc- 
tirely.  The  noble  mind,  the  cultivated  evergreen  heart,  is 
patented — it  cannot  be  counterfeited.  We  meet  men  every 
day  whose  outline,  movements,  unconsciont  expressions,  indicate 
them  to  be  livine  hypocrites.  They  are  gilt  in  soCiefy  and 
would  pass  for  gold  with  the  new  coin,  but  are  detected,  and 
silently  and  emphatically  thrust  aside. 

**And  sometimes  this  class  cultivate  flowers — because  other 
people  do — because  it  is  ftisbionablfr— because  the  world  looks  for 
the  beautiful  where  virtue  and  wisdom  are.  But  how  transparent 
is  this  screen  to  the  eye  of  the  really  cultivated !  The  character  of 
the  flowers  or  their  arrangement  betrays  the  art  and  cultivation  of 
their  owner.  There  is  no  reflnement  manifest.  The  abstractly 
beautifnl  may  be  there,  but  the  hand  of  reflnement  has  not  set  h 
in  the  gold  of  association.  ColouTS,gaudy  and  repulsive  isolated, 
are  not  blended  and  modified  and  made  beautifiil  by  association 
with  others.  "Hie  whole  pieture  is  a  daub — so  the  educated 
florist  calls  it.  There  must  he  educated  artists  in  this  department 
of  art,  as  in  that  lower  department,  requiring  the  mixing  and 
arrangement  of  colours  on  canvass.  And  not  only  must  the  head 
be  educated,  but,  first  of  all,  the  heart  must  be  taught  to  respond 
promptly,  sympathisingly,  and  naturally  to  the  motive  of  the 
Creator  of  the  object  which  it  is  the  office  of  the  artist  to  study. 

"  Then  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  judffe  of  the  character  and  habits 
of  a  fiimSly  by  the  sragle  Yine  tramed  aA  the  doorway,  or  the 
single  plant,  transplanted  to  a  wooden  box  on  the  door-stone 
from  the  prairie  or  woodland.  Whatever  it  may  be,  it  will  in 
some  undefinaMe  way  reflect  the  character  of  the  person  who 
planted  it.** 

Let  some  of  the  ladies  of  Woodstock  read  that,  and 
learn  from  it  not  to  discourage  flower  gardening  among 
their  poorer  neighbours.  He  who  in  the  country  does 
not  love  flowers  and  their  culture  is  poor  though  rich ; 
whilst  he  who  does  love  ikem  is  rich,  though  he  may  be 
poor. 

When  we  conversed  with  our  Nestor  gardener  at  the 
cloae  of  last  year,  he  showed  us  his  diary  of  what  were 
most  worthy  of  xiote  in  the  gardening  occurrences  of  the 
preceding  twelvemonths*  and  as  it  is  a  practice  worthy  of 
imitation  we  will  adopt  it  in  the  brief  space  left  us  to 
occupy. 

The  days  can  never  recur  in  which  discoveries  rero- 
lutionising  gardening  will  be  made.  We  have  attained 
to  that  elevation  of  excellence  whidi  enables  us  to  culti- 
vate in  any  given  latitude  the  plants  of  any  other  latitude ; 
we  can  have  any  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  vegetables  we 
covet  at  any  season,  however  unnatural — we  have  "  Peas 
in  December,  ice  in  June."  So  we  must  be  content 
now-a-days  with  having  nothing  to  jot  down  as  oom- 
No.  692.— Vol.  XXVL,  Old  Series. 
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poBuig  the  year's  hairest  of  noyelties,  except  a  few  diconneoted 
fragments. 

Foremost  in  the  boons  to  gardening  was  the  opening  of  the 
new  Garden  in  June  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society— an 
evidence  and  a  pledge  of  better  benefits  to  be  deriyed  by  our  art 
from  that  Institution. 

There  were  introduced  but  one  new  Apple  worthy  of  com- 
mendation—Twining's  Pippin,  a  good  late  dessert  fruit;  two 
new  Pears — the  British  Queen  and  Sterenstone,  hardy,  richly 
flaTOured,  and  abundant  bearers;  thirteen  Grapea — Burchardt's 
Prince,  Champion  Hamburgh  Muscat,  Ohavoush,  Early  Muscat, 
Gtos  Colmar,  Gros  Maroc,  Gros  Panse^  Ingram's  Hardy  Prolific 
Muscat,  Morocco  Prince,  Muscat  Noir  d' Angers,  Muscat  Tro- 
reren.  Smith's  Sweetwater,  and  Stillward's  Sweetwater. 

Two  new  Nectarines,  both  raised  by  Mr.  Eivers — the  Pine 
Apple  and  the  Victoria.  The  latter  is  a  cross  between  the 
Yiolette  Hfttire  and  Stanwick.  It  does  not  crack  like  the  latter, 
is  equally  delicious,  and,  as  has  been  well  observed,  it  is  "  wor- 
thily named,  for,  like  our  Queen,  it  has  not  its  equal." 

Two  new  Peaches,  also  raised  by  Mr.  Riters — Early  Albert 
and  Early  Victoria,  "  without  doubt  the  best  of  all  the  early 
Peaches.'* 

Two  new  Pine  Apples — the  Hurst  House,  or  Fairie's  Queen, 
and  the  Stoneleigh  Abbey — the  first  dwarf  and  freely  fruiting, 
and  the  second  also  excellent,  and  sustained  by  a  first-class 
certificate  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  Fruit  Committee, 
as  well  as  by  an  award  of  one  of  Mr.  Dilke's  prizes. 

Three  new  Strawberries — Eclipse,  an  excellent  early  forcer ; 
La  Constante,  late,  and  a  great  bearer;  and  Marguerite,  richly 
flavoured,  and  very  large. 

Of  culinary  vegetables  we  have  Dalmeny  Sprouts,  difTering 
from  the  Brussels  in  its  sprouts  being  really  small  Cabbages ; 
Fearnought,  a  Cabbage  which  was  uninjured  last  winter  in  places 
where  all  others  were  killed;  and  Parsnip  Chervil,  which  is 
really  nothing  more  than  the  root  of  Chaeropbyllum  bulbosum, 
ranking  "  with  Oxalis'crenata,  and  other  such  failures,  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  introduced  as  'substitutes'  for  the  Potato." 

We  can  only  give  the  aggregates  of  the  new  flowers  which 
have  been  introduced — namely,  of  Auriculas,  9  ;  Antirrhinums, 
21;  Azaleas,  9;  Calceolarias,  10;  Chrysanthemums,  26;  Cine- 
rarias, 20 ;  Dahlias,  26 1  Fuchsias,  6 ;  Geraniums,  bedding,  17  ; 
Gladioli,  26  ;  Gloxinias,  4 ;  Hollyhocks,  29 ;  Pansies,  57 ;  Pelar- 
goniums, 21 ;  Pentstemons,  12  ;  Petunias,  5  ;  Phloxes,  19 ; 
Piootees,  8  ;  Pinks,  13 ;  Roses,  37 ;  and  Verbenas,  7.  Of  new 
plants  were  introduced  271.** 

Having  thus  enumerated  our  gains  during  the  past  year,  let 
us  as  briefly  caet  up  the  losses  we  have  endured  during  its  days. 

In  the  first  month  of  the  year  we  lost  Mr.  Beck,  the  well- 
known  raiser  of  Pelargoniums,  and  author  of  "  A  Packet  of  Seeds 
saved  by  an  Old  Gardener."  In  May  died  Professor  Henslow, 
in  whom  botany  lost  a  skilled  master,  and,  all  who  knew  him, 
a  kind,  indefatigable,  and  trusty  friend.  July  saw  Professor 
Tenore,  a  still  more  widely-known  botanist,  consigned  to  the 
grave ;  and  the  closing  month  of  the  year  has  taken  from  us  the 
Prince  Consort.  On  this  last  loss  we  need  not  enlarge,  for  the 
universal  sorrow  we  have  so  recently  witnessed  tells  how  every 
native  of  our  islands  estimates  the  consequences  of  the  death  of 
that  admirable  man,  and  acknowledges  the  good  which  he  had 
i)riginated  and  maintained.  But  our  noble  Queen — noble  even 
in  the  demonstrations  of  her  love  for  him  taken  from  her — tells 
in  the  following  letter  how  she  proposes  to  foster  his  memory, 
and  to  strive  to  mitigate  the  loss  which  his  death  occasions  to 
her  subjects.  The  letter  is  from  Sir  C.  B-  Phipps,  and  was  read 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
specially  summoned  on  Friday.  The  letter  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  Wentworth  Dilke,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents : — 

«'  Osbom«y  Dec,  24,  1861. 

**  Mr  Dear  Dilke, — The  Queen  has  directed  me  to  inform  you 
that  it  is  Her  Majesty's  wish  that  the  Horticultural  Gardens 
should  be  considered  as  under  her  peculiar  and  personal  patronage 
and  protection. 

*'  The  only  consolation  that  Her  Majesty  can  hope  to  find,  for 

the  rest  of  her  life,  under  her  bitter  and  hopeless  bereavement9 

is  to  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  her 

beloved  husband. 

•  For  full  particnlars  concerning  all  the  fruits,  flowerB,  vegetables,  and 
plants,  we  recommend  our  leaders  to  consult  "The  Oardeaers' Year- 
Book,"  from  which  our  details  are  abstracted,  f 


*<  The  Queen  well  knows  the  deep  interest  that  )ie  took  in  thii 
undertaking,  and  would  wish  to  have  periodical  reports  sent  to 
Her  Mi\jesty  of  the  progress  and  proceedings  of  the  Society.— 
Sincerely  yours,  "  C.  B.  Phipps." 

Before  we  again  address  our  readers  a  new  year  will  have 
commenced,  and  heartily  do  we  wish  that  to  every  one  of  thsm 
it  may  be  one  of  many  blessings,  much  instruction,  and  fow 
sorrows. 

**  Oar  worthv  fHendsI— a  gade  new  year 
To  you,  an'  a'  your  hearts  baud  dear 

At  hame  or  far  awa  I 
Though  Fortune  scrimpet  favours  yield. 
Hale  be  your  hearts,  at  hame,  a-field ; 
Kor  ever  lack  a  oozi^  bield, 

Frae  a*  the  storms  that  blaw.** 


PEEPAEATOEY  TEEATMENT  OF  PLANTS 
FOE  CEOSS-BEEEDING. 

Thbbb  is  no  process  of  the  gardener's  art  which  is  better 
understood  by  the  amateur  than  that  of  crossing  flowers.  Yet, 
thejre  is  not  another  operation  to  which  a  gardener  can  turn  his 
hand  to,  about  which  the  great  bulk  of  us  gardeners  know  less 
of  the  essentials  for  success.  If  I  had  ten  kinds  of  plants  on  my 
list  for  experiments  in  crossing  next  season  wmoh  I  never 
crossed  before,  I  could  hardly  find  ten  men  amongst  all  my 
acquaintances  of  whom  I  could  ask  advice  about  the  ways  I 
ought  to  go  to  work  with  them  ;  and  yet  I  venture  to  say,  there 
are  not  ten  men  in  the  country  who  had  ever  crossed  a  flower 
who  would  not  answer  my  question  without  the  smallest 
hesitation.  The  mere  act  of  crossing  flowers  is,  indeed,  the  most 
simple  practice  in  gardening,  except  pullixiff  up  a  Ghroundsel, 
and  then  throwing  it  down  where  it  grew.  Simple  as  these  two 
things  are,  however,  the  one  of  them  is  yet  a  problem  to  be 
proved,  the  other  a  very  foolish  act 

Who  can  show  me,  or  prove  to  himself,  the  right  way  to  crofl 
Mangles'  Variegated  Geranium  ?  Say,  the  best  way,  as  if  yoa 
were  asking  an  editor.  But  I  do  not  want  to  know  the  best 
way — perhaps  the  best  wav  would  not  suit  my  conveniences  for 
keeping  and  growing  the  plants ;  but  if  I  knew  the  right  way  of 
growing  the  Geraniums  for  crossing,  I  would  try  to  adopt  it, 
although  I  might  not  be  able  to  practise  any  but  the  second  or 
third  best  way. 

Talk  about  crossing  being  a  simple  thing,  why  to  practise  it 
intelligently  is  at  this  moment  the  most  difficult  question 
which  practical  science  has  to  deal  with.  The  work  or  process 
of  putting  a  little  dust  on  a  given  point,  which  is  all  that  is  dene 
in  crossing  a  flower,  is  simple,  as  they  say ;  but  the  art  by  which 
the  cross-breeder  has  to  prepare  his  subjects  for  that  very  simple 
operatk>n  is  just  as  difficult  and  as  little  known  as  anything 
under  the  sun. 

The  probability  is,  that  every  cross-breeder  has  an  art  of  his 
own,  which  he  never  divulges  for  fear  of  being  laughed  at,  or  m 
order  that  no  one  else  can  run  the  race  before  him.  I  have  an 
artful  art  in  the  preparation  of  all  my  breeders  which  no  one 
knows  but  myself.  But  that  is  not  here  or  there.  The  question 
is  about  the  grand  secret  and  how  to  get  at  it — how  to  prepare 
Mangles'  Variegated  Geranium,  which  is  all  but  a  botanical 
mule,  and  a  barren  plant  in  the  hands  of  most  people ;  but  it 
has  certainly  seeded,  and  we  had  the  account  lately  of  its 
having  been  crossed  by  the  pollen  from  the  shorter  stamens  of 
the  Golden  t^ain,  by  itr.  Smith  of  York  ;  and  the  question  now 
is.  Did  Mr.  Smith  induce  this  cross  by  some  previous  mode  of 
management  which  was  difierent  from  the  usual  run,  or  was  it 
merely  the  efl'ect  of  an  accidental  circumstance  P 

My  own  experience  would  lead  me  to  believe  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  accidental  circumstance  to  cause  a  plant  Uiat  is 
generally  barren  to  bear  seeds,  whether  it  was  crossed  or  not 
Some  plants  are  most  difficult  to  cross  or  to  hybridise,  and  tem- 
perature seems  a  main  element  in  the  success  when  they  do  unite 
wilh  their  felFows,  as  in  cross-breeding,  or  with  very  different 
fellows,  as  in  hybridising  one  species  with  another  of  a  difierent 
east  and  constitution.  This  is  proved  when  they  get  plants  to 
cross  on  the  Continent  which  we  cannot  manage  to  cross  or  even 
seed  here.  Here,  then,  is  the  first  proof  before  us  of  an  element, 
or  an  elementary  process,  to  induce  a  plant  to  cross  or  to  bear 
seeds. 

.  Then,  the  next  question  is  this.  Is  temperature  alone — that  is, 
a  higher  temperature,  the  only  means  within  our  reach  to  cause 
certain  plants  to  seed  or  cross,  and  is  that  temperature  all  that 
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is  neoetBary  P  Well,  it  oertainl j  may  be  all  that  is  required  to 
get  the  plants  to  seed,  but  how  about  the  seedlings?  My 
opinion  is,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  importance  in  the 
proper  soil,  and  the  kind  of  treatment  the  plant  reoeiyes  for  the 
prerious  tirelre  months  before  crossing  than  in  temperature. 
Then,  if  jou  could  give  that  soil  and  that  treatment  to  your 
plants  for  imeHre  months,  or  twice  that  number  of  months  in  a 
much  better  climate,  so  to  describe  it,  than  that  of  England,  my 
belief  is  that  your  seedlings  would  exceed  in  ralae  any  that 
could  be  had  in  the  unassisted  climate  of  England  under  the 
best  managemflBt. 

We  are  all  but  unanimo«ts  that  the  higher  temperature  on  the 
continent  in  summer  favours  the  breeders  there,  as  against  our 
seedlings  of  the  same  kinds  j  and  we  may  rest  assured  if  that  be 
so,  that  the  fact  does  not  stand  alone.  Other  things,  we  do 
know,  help  our  processes  quite  as  much  as  temperature ;  and 
why  not  in  this  also  P 

llie  age  and  the  condition  of  the  mother  parent  at  the  time  of 
crossing  is,  assuredly,  of  high  consideration  to  the  cross-breeder, 
and  I  think  also  to  the  hybridiser ;  but  of  him  I  am  not  quite 
so  certain,  as  for  some  years  past  I  haye  done  very  little  at 
hybridising,  although  I  first  began  crossing  and  continued  at 
that  branch  of  it  alone  for  many  years.  But  to  this  day  I  am 
all  but  at  a  loss  as  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the  condition  of 
the  male  parent  at  that  precise  moment.  I  know  to  a  certainty, 
however,  that  if  I  wanted  to  have  an  intermediate  cross  between 
a  very  st/ong  mother — say  Defiance  Scarlet  Geranium  and  by 
the  pollen  of  such  as  Mangles*  Variegated  if  it  had  pollen,  I 
should  need  to  prepare  Defiance  by  reducing  it  through  ill 
treatment  to  a  mere  scrub  or  skeleton  during  the  previous 
season  of  growth,  and  to  keep  it  down  to  that  point  during  the 
winter  and  spring  following  up  to  the  time  of  flowering  for  the 
cross,  and  the  opposite  treatment  to  be  given  to  the  we«k  male, 
say  by  taking  a  two-year-old  plant  of  it  in  early  spring,  and 
with  the  best  compost  and  treatment  to  keep  it  gomg  all  that 
summer  without  letting  it  open  one  bloom  the  whole  season ; 
to  have  it  kindly  seen  to  during  that  winter  and  next  spring, 
and  to  take  pollen  from  a  particular  truss  at  midsummer,  and 
from  particular  flowers  of  that  truss.  I  say  I  am  quite  sure 
these  are  safe  steps  to  pursue  with  two  such  breeders. 

Then  I  have  some  reason  to  suppose,  although  I  have  little 
experience  to  back  me,  that  if  the  cross  seeds  were  to  be  had 
from  a  weak  parait,  by  the  pollen  of  Defiance,  which  is  very 
strong,  that  I  should  need  to  reduce  Defiance  just  in  the  same 
way.  What  makes  me  name  Defiance  is,  that  of  all  the  very 
strong  Scarlets  it  is  the  most  unwilling  to  seed  by  the  pollen  of 
the  medium  and  the  small  in  stature  of  its  race.  But  keep  it 
twelve  months  between  starvation  and  death's  door,  and  it  will 
cross  with  most  of  them  for  an  experiment ;  but  it  is  too  coarse 
in  all  its  parts  for  profitable  breeding.  Such  a  plant  as  Mangles' 
Variegated  Geranium  I  should  suppose  would  need  three  seasons 
of  the  highest  cultivation,  with  a  minimum  of  stress  upon  its 
energy — that  is  to  say,  without  allowing  it  to  ramble  about,  as 
ia  its  natural  habit,  or  to  produce  one  flower  the  whole  time. 
Then  if  one  undertook  to  cross  it  by  the  pollen  of  the  Golden 
Chain,  as  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Smith,  I  would  have  the  Golden 
Chain  invigorated  just  in  the  same  way  as  Mangles',  or  the 
opposite  way  to  that  which  would  be  necessary  for  Defiance  for 
the  sime  purpose.  Both  the  father  and  mother  in  Mr.  Smith's 
experiment  appear  to  me  to  have  not  been  quite  up  to  the  point 
of  profitable  breeding  at  the  time  he  crossed  them,  and  that  was 
the  real  oause  of  the  impossibility  of  rearing  the  seedlings,  and 
not  the  fact  of  the  pollen  having  been  taken  from  the  short 
■tamens. 

The  prospect  and  possibility  of  a  hundred  trials  of  the  same 
experiment  being  made  next  summer,  induced  me  to  write  thus 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  rooit  busy  season  for  crossing  yet 
on  reoord.  Now  and  during  the  whole  month  of  Januair  is 
the  right  time  to  ffive  the  final  potting  to  all  the  mothers  of  aU 
the  seedlings  whi(£  will  be  worth  looking  at  a  second  time  by 
the  Floral  Committee — fl<uistt*  flowers,  bedders,  and  all  hybrids, 
unless,  indeed,  the  intended  pollen  parent  is  of  very  weak  oon* 
■titution.  In  that  case  I  should  not  think  it  desirable  to  pot 
the  much  stronger  mother  sooner  than  the  middle  or  end  of 
ApriL  Then  it  would  have  to  be  making  new  roots  the  whole 
time  it  was  maturing  the  orosslings,  to  coin  a  significant  term, 
and  that  of  itself  would  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  balance  the 
raepeotive  powers  of  both  parents. 

For  all  bedding  plants  which  come  horn  crossing,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  imptNTtanoe  that  both  parents  be  of  the  very  same  con- 


stitutional strength,  or  as  near  it  as  can  be  had— that  both 
should  have  been  under  the  highest  cultivation  the  previous 
year  with  the  above  limitati<m— and  that  the  mother  is  not 
wasting  her  strength  in  making  fresh  growth,  or  new  roots, 
immediately  before  the  crossing  is  effected  and  about  that  time } 
but  from  ihe  time  the  seeds  are  sure  of  having  "taken,'*  as 
we  say,  or  past  the  period  at  which  that  kind  of  plant  would 
east  its  pods  if  they  had  not  been  fertilised,  I  never  found 
that  good  or  bad  treatment  was  of  much  oonsequenoe  to  the 
seedlings.  I  know  the  very  worst  treatment  of  the  parent  is  of 
no  consequence  to  the  seedlings  of  all  Geraniums  after  they  are 
fertilised  twelve  or  fifteen  days. 

Although  I  never  crossed  for  a  florist's  Pelargonium,  nor  ever 
read  a  word  about  the  way  they  prepare  them  for  matching, 
I  am  satisfied  from  my  knowledge  of  oth^  sections  of  the  family 
that  the  Pelargonium  is  not  much  different  from  the  Scarlets  in 
this  respect — that  two-year-old  plants  make  the  best  mothers — 
that  the  mother  should  not  have  been  much  stressed  by  free- 
flowering  the  previous  season — that  it  ought  to  have  all  its  roots 
made  and  finished,  and  the  pot  brimfiiU  of  them  by  the  end  of 
March  or  very  early  in  April — that  the  first  truss  of  bloom  is 
not  the  best  to  select  flowers  for  crossing  from — that  a  strong 
side  branch  is  the  best  to  bear  the  blooms  for  crossing — that  no 
more  than  one  truss  be  allowed  to  be  on  one  such  branch — that 
no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  three  blooms  which  gene- 
rally open  first,  that  is,  those  from  each  outside  or  shoulder 
of  the  truss  and  the  very  centre  one,  neither  is  there  much  to  be 
expected  from  the  last  two  or  three  fiowers  from  the  lower  or 
bottom  of  the  truss — that  aU  such  fiowers  are  discarded  by 
careful  breeders — and  lastly,  that  the  plant  is  stopped  carefully 
from  the  first  day  of  crossmg — also,  that  all  the  flowers  to  be 
crossed  on  one  plant  should  be  done  as  nearly  at  the  same  time 
as  is  practicable. 

At  all  events  the  foregoing  have  been  my  grand  secrets,  and 
of  the  value  of  any  one  of  them  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt — 
they  are  all  essential  to  good  breeding.  D.  Bbatok. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE  IN  THE 
OECHAED-HOUSE. 

Thb  term  ''orchard-house"  means  simply  a  plot  of  land 
planted  with  the  usual  orchard  trees,  and  covered  with  glass. 
The  idea  may  be  carried  out  to  any  extent  by  adopting  the 
ridge-and-furrow  roof  supported  by  oast-iron  pillars.  I  observe 
orchard-houses  are  being  built  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and,  therefore,  the  system  or  mode  is  having  a  fair  and  some- 
what extensive  trial. 

No  doubt  in  some  cases  there  may  be  failures  through  want  of 
good  judgment  and  proper  management,  and,  I  may  add,  ex- 
perience. Its  most  strenuous  and  most  successful  advocate  is 
Mr.  Thomas  Bivers,  of  Sawbridgcworth,  ably  seconded  by  Mr. 
Pearson,  of  Chilwell,  near  Xiiottingham.  Both  these  gentlemen 
have  written  on  the  subject,  and  have  been  successful  in  pro- 
ducing crops  of  good  fruit  in  their  orchard-houses.  I  have  for 
many  years  been  recommending  all  Peach-walls  to  be  covered 
with  glass ;  for  the  failure  of  the  crops  has  of  late  years  been 
the  general  rule.  Indeed,  good  fruit  from  open  walls  is  rarely 
obtaintd. 

The  original  idea  on  this  subject  was  to  merely  protect  the 
fruit  trees  from  early  and  late  frosts  by  covering  them  with  glass 
in  the  roughest  and  cheapest  way ;  and  there  is  but  little  doubC 
but  that  idea  fairly  carried  is  a  beneficial  one.  Orchard-houses, 
however,  are  now  of  more  significance ;  many  that  I  have  seen  are 
elegant  structures  of  great  extent,  and  some  are  even  heated  with 
hot- water  pipes,  so  that  the  fruit  trees  are  better  protected  both 
when  in  blossom  and  when  ripening  their  fruit ;  and  besides 
that,  the  wood  is  more  certain  to  be  well  matured  for  successive 
crops  year  by  year.  My  object  in  this  paper,  however,  is  not  so 
much  to  enter  into  arguments  either  for  or  against  this  some- 
what novel  mode  of  cultivating  our,  what  may  be  called,  half- 
hardy  fruits.  The  fact  is  patent  enough  that  orchard-houses  are 
now  very  numerous  throughout  the  country,  and  time  will  show 
whether  they  are  really  useful  structures.  In  the  meanwhile,  as 
shade  is  beneficial  in  hot  clear  sunny  weather,  there  cannot  be  a 
more  beautiful  and  at  the  same  time  more  useful  mode  of  ob- 
taining that  shade  than  by  planting  the  more  hardy  kinds  of 
Grape  Vines  for  that  purpose,  or  even  some  might  be  grown  in 
the  bush  stjle  amongst  the  Peaches,  Itectarines,  Plums,  Pears, 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  glass-covered  orchard.    The  pillars 
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that  support  the  roof  might  alto  be  clothed  with  tho  am^le 
foliage,  the  fragrant  blMtona,  and  the  ridi  j^f  ^^  of  the 
Tine.  I  might  erem  go  further,  and  saj  that  an  orchard«hoiiie 
mig^t  easily  be  ooBverted  into  a  grapery— a  ocmsaminatioB  that 
would  be  desirable  in  case  the  oither  kinds  of  iroit  sheakl  from. 
nxj  cause  have  lai&ed  te  giire  satisfisotien. 

The  pointf  of  coltore  to  be  attended  to  in  order  to  saceeed  with 
the  Viae  in  the  orchard-house  may  be  briefly  stated  to  oonsist  of, 
first,  the  sdeotion  of  suitable  kinds  ;  seeond,  the  right  kind  of 
soil;  third,  planting;  fomrth,  pnuiBg;  fifth,  treimng^  sixth, 
watering ;  and  serenth,  general  management. 

Vines  Suitable  foe  the  Obckabd-housb. — Slack,  Blaek 
Hamburgh,  Black  Champion,  Ingram's  Prinee  of  Wales,  Black 
Pmce,  Lombardy,  Bla^  Muscadine,  EsperioDe^  WMie,  Boyal 
Miiseadine,  Dutch  White  Bweetwater,  Oolden  Hamburgh,  Pit- 
maston.  White  Cluster. 

SoiXfc — The  same  compost  tliat  I  hare  described  as  suitable 
for  the  borders  of  a  finery  is  equally  suitable  for  the  orchard* 
house.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  borders  should  be  tfaoronghly 
drained,  espectally  if  the  subsoil  is  of  a  clayey  nstore.  As  the 
otiier  firait  trees  will  require  their  due  share  of  nutriment,  ih» 
Vines  should  hare  a  rather  richer  soil  than  is  desirable  for  a 
common  Vine-border :  henoe  a  good  mulching  of  rotten  dung 
should  be  spread  ofer  the  surface  round  each  Tine  eyvry  autumn 
to  restore  the  necessary  natrimeot  Uiat  the  Vines  bare  dyiawn 
from  the  soil. 

PiANTiKO. — Strong,  weSl-rooied  Vines  shoidd  be  diosen  to 
plant  in  the  orchard-house.  If  Vines  Uiat  baye  been  fruited  one 
year  in  pots  oeuld  be  procured,  they  would  be  excellent  for  the 
purpose.  The  ri^t  tioM  to  plant  them  is  early  in  February, 
befbra  the  sap  b^ina  to  rise.  Open  a  hole  hurge  euoagli  to 
aUow  Hie  roots  to  be  spread  out  every  way  from  the  stem,  then 
turn  the  plant  out  of  the  pot,  and  carefully  uncoil  the  roots,  and 
place  ^le  stem  in  the  centre  of  the  hole,  reserving  as  anuch  of 
the  ball  entire  as  is  consistent  with  getting  the  main  roots  dis- 
entangted.  Ttike  care  not  to  bury  the  stem  any  de^>er  than  it 
was  in  the  pot.  When  all  this  has  been  satisfactorily  done,  then 
if  such  a  thing  can  be  had,  cover  the  roots  2  inches  deep  with 
well'decomposed  leaf  mould.  If  that  cannot  be  had,  then  cover 
them  with  some  of  the  compost  tliat  has  been  run  through  a 
coarse  sieve.  Press  this  down  gently,  and  eive  a  good  watering 
with  tepid  water,  which  will  settle  the  soil  dose  to  the  roots, 
aad  then  root-aetion  will  immediately  commeBce. 

Watering. — As  the  border  in  the  orchard-house  is  covered 
with  glass,  it  can  never  be  watered  from  the  clouds:  henoe  it 
is  necessary  to  supply  timt  indispensable  element  from  the 
watning-pot.  If  rightly  managed,  every  drop  of  rain  that 
falls  on  the  roof  will  be  conveyed  by  gutters  to  a  large  oistem 
and  preserved  in  it  for  the  use  of  the  orehard-house.  It  should 
be  given  in  moderate  quantities  dunng  the  winter  moatha,  bat 
when  the  Vines  and  other  fhiit  traes  are  in  full  leaf  it  should  be 
given  most  abundantly.  When  the  trees  are  in  bloom  rather 
less  will  be  necessary,  and  less  also  when  the  fruit  aad  wood  are 
ripening ;  but  the  soil  shoidd  never  be  dust  dry,  because  when 
in  that  state  the  fine  fibrous  roots  will  shrivel  up  and  perish.  If 
a  dry  air  is  needful — and  that  will  be  so  when  it  is  desired  to 
keep  Ghrapes  hanging  after  being  ripe  any  length  of  time— then  to 
eflSsct  this  the  border  may  be  covered  either  with  laige  slates  or 
dry  sand,  or  where  appearance  is  no  object,  with  dry  coal  ashes. 
During  the  most  growing  season — that  is,  when  the  Vines  are 
growing  freely,  and  the  berries  swelling,  a  good  watering  once 
every  seven  or  ten  days  with  liquid  manure  will  be  very  beneficial ; 
but  the  moment  the  fruit  begins  to  change  colour,  desist  from 
using  this  enriched  water. 

pBinmva  and  TsAHfiNa. — The  mode  of  pruning  depends 
upon  the  mode  of  training :  hence  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
both  operations  at  one  and  the  same  time.  If  the  Vines  are 
used  to  cover  the  roof,  the  spur-system  should  be  adopted--that 
is,  one  main  stem  should  be  trained  up  to  each  niker,  or  if  there 
ara  no  rafters,  then  strong  wires  6  feet  or  6  feet  apart  should  be 
fixed  to  the  roof  to  train  the  Vinos  to.  The  pruning  then  will  be 
to  cut  off  the  laterals  every  autumn  down  to  the  lowest  bud,  and 
shorten  in  the  leading  shoot  to  about  5^  feet  or  6  feet  till  the 
entire  length  the  ViMc  was  to  oover  is  famished  with  spurs. 
Alter  t^Mt  for  several  yeara  the  spui^mning  wiH  be  all  that  is 
required. 

For  the  bush  Vine  the  pruning  will  be  on  the  same  principle — 
that  is,  forming  spurs  j  but  eaeh  spar  will  be,  as  it  were,  in- 
dependent. There  will  be  no  leading  stem.  The  bu^  will 
stand  on  one  leg,  and  branehes  eome  out  ragulftrff  on  every  tide 


so  as  to  form  a  bush  like  a  Currant  or  Gk>osebeny  bash.  Bvefy 
year  at  the  prnning  time  the  yonng  shoots  should  be  cut  back 
te  the  lowest  eye.  By  this  mode  a  Orape  bush  will  be  raai^ 
years  before  it  is  too  large  for 'the  orchavd-houee. 

Then  there  ii  the  spiral  Vine.  This  is  f(»rmed  by  placmg  five 
strong,  tall  stakes  in  a  civde,  the  diameUor  of  wtkk  nsay  be 
2|  feet  or  a  feet.  To  prime  the  Yiae  for  forming  a  spiral,  let 
it  be  cut  down  as  soon  as  it  is  planted  to  three  eyes.  I  use  tliree 
for  fear  of  accidents.  Let  them  sdl  break,  and  aa  soon  as  possible 
tie  the  best  shoot  to  one  of  the  stakes,  stop  the  other  two  at  the 
third  leaf,  and  as  the  leading  shoot  advances  tie  it  to  the  next 
stake  in  a  sloping  direction  upwards,  aed  so  continue  to  seenre 
the  shoot  to  each  strike  as  long  as  it  will  grow.  Eventually  I 
should  expeot  it  will  reach  to  the  top  of  ^e  stakes.  Observe, 
each  roimd  should  be  a  foot  at  least  above  the  laat.  Keep  the 
Ifirf^emls  well  stopped  through  the  summer,  and  when  the  w<Mdof 
the  stem  appears  of  a  brown  colour  out  those  laterals  clean  awi^. 
Then  in  the  pruning  season — that  b,  about  the  end  oi  the  year, 
cut  the  shoot  back  to  htM  ita  length,  choosing  a  good  promhMot 
bud  tor  starting  the  following  year.  After  that  let  the  main 
stem  be  furnished  with  spurs,  but  not  too  many.  I  find  one 
every  15  inches  ia  a  good  average  distance;  iAte  rest  of  the  bodi 
should  be  nibbed  o#juBt  alter  starting.  A  Vine  tramed  thus 
spirally  when  arrived  to  some  sise  is  very  fruitful,  and  also  very 
handsome  when  in  fruit. 

STAHDA.BDS. — This  is  tdie  last  mode  of  training  worth  noticing. 
To  form  these  nothing  more  is  needed  than  to  place  a  strong 
stake  dose  to  the  Vines  aa  soon  as  they  are  planted,  cave  having 
been  taken  to  prooose  them  tall  enough  for  the  pnrposes  cot 
them  to  the  desired  height,  and  disbud  them  up  to  three  top* 
most  b«ds»  Then  tie  them  to  the  stakes,  and  when  the  buds 
are  btcaking  procuro  as  many  iron  hoops,  not  fiat  but  round,  or 
if  canes  ooutd  be  got  and  fonodd  into  the  ssme  shi^pe  they  wMdd 
do  better ;  the  iron  ones  must  of  course  be  painted.  Let  one  of 
these  hoopa  be  fixed  to  the  top  of  a  etake^  and  when  tlie  three 
shoots  are  len«  enough  bring  them  down  by  degrees  aad  tie 
them  to  the  ring  or  hoop.  These  at  first  need  not  be  above 
IS  inches.  The  shoots  should  be  trained  equidistant  from  osoh 
other.  In  the  autumn  these  shoote  BMiy  be  pruned  in  just  to 
the  hoop,  and  othw  three  brouf^t  out  from  the  base  of  eadi 
shoot,  so  that  the  second  year  there  wiU  be  sir  branches,  aad 
that  number  will  be  found  saflleient  to  form  the  head  of  tiw 
standard.  In  time  it  will  be  neoessaiy  to  have  a  seeond  hoop 
of  wider  dimensions,  but  that  must  be  the  extent,  or  the  ataa- 
dard  will  occupy  too  much  spaoew 

An  avenue  of  Vine  standarids  would  be  a  pleasant  sights  «fj^ 
cially  if  they  wero  all  uniform  in  height  and  breadth.  The 
bonchee  would  hang  down  below  the  shoots^  aad  the  effect 
would  beutMone. 

0KI1BAL  MAiiA«sifBKT.**The  management  of  the  Viae  in 


the  orcherd-house  is  not  dissimihup  to  that  of  ite  man 
in  the  greenhouse.  All  useleea  summer  shoots  should  be  kept 
under,  and  sueh  as  have  fVuit  stopped  at  a  joint  above  the 
bunch;  the  banchee  must  be  thinned  pratty  freely  when  tlie 
berries  are  the  sise  of  smaU  Peas*  Also,  observe  never  to  be  too 
greedy  of  fruit ;  it  ie  for  better  te  have  an  average  crop  of  hiaf 
sised  bunehsB  with  bonnes  well  ewellsd  than  to  have  a  great 
number  of  email  bonehes  and  email  hemes.  The  giving  freely 
of  air,  attention  to  the  deatructioB  of  inseote^  the  free  use  of  ^te 
syringe  after  the  berries  ara  set,  til  these  are  pmnts  of  eullafe 
that  the  amateur  will  duly  attend  to.  T.  Appmot. 


PINK.APPLE  CULTURE. 

I  BATE  a  spauHPoofod  house  for  growing  Pine  Apples  divided 
into  three  eempartments,  eae%  16  reet  lonr  by  11  feet  6  inehes. 
Path  down  the  centra,  leaving  tan*^ede  (partly  heated  by  hot 
water)  on  each  side  4  feet  3  inchee  vride.  How  many  PSner 
ought  f4>  be  annually  fruited  in  such  a  house  ?  The  home  ia 
well  supplied  with  evaporating^pans.  Jm  there  any  foar  of  ovci^ 
using  these  at  this  time  of  Hie  year  f 

I  have  frtgi  domo  covering  for  frosty  weather,  to  be  need  sit 
night.  Do  you  advise  ite  general  use  at  night  (frest  or  no  frosty 
to  pn^ent  the  rapid  covdensation  of  vapour  on  the  glaee,  and  t9 
aUow  the  requisite  temperature  to  be  kept  up  with  Iras  fire  heatf 
Or  would  its  general  use  at  night  (as  my  gardener  b^ieve^ 
draw  the  plants  ?  I  cannot  imagine  this  poesible^  aa  no  li^ 
would  theraby  be  excluded. 

My  spaa-Eoef  is  erected  oa  the  or(diard-hoii90  syateai  wiMi 
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Hgbi  xttlMn  2& iotthm  eparl  t  theiioaM,  Cherafiow,  it  MiiMiaaUy 
light.  Durfivir  «he  l«l»  frivl  ^UurmeiDetar  «i  18^)  w*  Imd  no 
diffi«ulty  in  kMpbig  «p  ilio  l«iQ|Mntlare  inside  «l  fion  dS"*  to 
Te^'at  nigki.  Bufc  I  Iwre  tinu^t  of  do«U»  gksiag,  bot  mu 
dttannd  ftom  ih»  iwpuiiTe  expmKieBt  by  «be  ftav  tbat  .^rMn 
Augiii  inaT  aenmulaAe  b«lirecn  tk»  two  iDMr  iiit<«eo»«£|]ie 


may 
gbta  vhioh  it  wmM  be  ittpaattUe  Uymaavt, 

In  adilAionrt^  tiire*  nnifwriila  Ighlt. jn  th»voof  «f  eMkhoHw, 
wntiiatMB  nHif  be  wypliti  lo  any  ene  or  nil  the  iMusaa  by  dry 
dfaaui  oooHBonifiaftin^  witii  the  pofttinf-ahMl  aBcl  the  openair. 
We  find  this  n  ^eey  Mefal  method  of  a«nf47V^  ^i*  ^  •'^ 
wenther. 

Is  the  dafioieneyofAavoor  in  the  new  Providenee  Pines  gfown 
in  thai  oonntry  owing  to  ihe  wnnt  of  light  in  moat  of  the  eU 
^•ss  honees,  oris  it  an  in^srior  sort  of  Pine  ilfypleP— ^  8. 

[tf  yon  allow  84  mohes  to  80  intilies  to  eaoh  plant,  and  more 
if  the  plants  we  large,  you  may  ealfMiiate  fbr  yourself  how  mony 
fruiting  plants  each  space  will  hold.  When  Pines  ans  swetthig 
fli«5r  frmt,  68*  at  night  wovM  he  high  enough.  These  wiH  need 
more  atmospherio moisture  than  those  growing  or  merely  showing 
fruit ;  but  eren  in  those  swelling  the  moisture  should  not  be 
orerdone,  as  the  fruit  is  apt  to  be  inferior  in  flayour  in  con- 
sequence, and  alf  o  to  be  hollow  and  rotten  at  the  heart.  The 
others  growing  will  need  nraeh  less  moisture  in  the  air.  That 
must  be  regulated  by  the  amount  ef  ire  heat  given.  There  is 
not  the  same  need  of  coverinff  in  mild  weather  as  in  cold,  but 
there  wfll  be  little  drawing  of  the  plants  in  consequence,  if  the 
temperature  inside  is  low  enough.  Howerer,  In  mild,  dear, 
moonlight  nights,  we  would  rather  keep  it  off.  A  little  air  will 
prerent  so  much  condensation.  If  double  daxing  is  so  well 
done  as  to  prerent  all  air  or  moisture  penetratmg  to  the  enclosed 
aoaoe,  there  would  be  little  danger  of  the  green  matter  forming ; 
If  not,  it  win  be  sure  to  do  so :  hence  in  double  g^ing  it  is 
best  to  have  the  upper  glass,  at  least,  moyeable  in  sashes.  There 
ttm  be  no  question  as  to  the  mode  of  supplying  akr. 

The  ProTideoje  ts  not  a  first-rate  Pme.     It  is  better  in 

Sneral  in  this  country  than  in  its  natiye  home,  and  is  rery  ridi 
deed,  if  not  delugea  with  too  much  moisture  and  it  is  cut 
befbre  it  is  orer-ripe.  The  other  matters  are  under  considera- 
tiou.  To  get  at  minntifB,  at  present,  joumies  would  be  necessary, 
and  general  details  hare  alrrady  been  giren.] 


PEACH-TBEK  PEUNING. 

Xv  forming  a  handsome  and  pFolific  Psa(^  tiee,  although  nraeh 
is  io  be  acoomplished  by  stc^inff  and  disbudding — ».e.  pvo- 
^fentrre  pruning — still  tlM  nae  of  the  knife  in  modemtion  is 
neeeseary.  The  modos  of  tfaming  to  whish  this  tree  has  been 
mAjeeted  ate  rery  ynrious,  and  many  of  them  yery  fknoifui.  Wc, 
howerer,  hate  net  now  to  enter  into  a  description  of  the  Tsgaries 
of  *<Hitt'*  and  ^'Hayward/'  or  to  expatiate  mson  the  fr;r- 
Ironed  system  of  the  MontienO  gardeners,  whose  enooess,  a^ 
Ihottgh  great  and  hi^Rspvtsble,  is  probnhiy  owing  more  to  their 
sunshine  than  their  superior  skill — for  no  amount  of  skiU  on^M 
pnrt  of  the  nmner  ean  eompensafte  Ibr  imam  tors  wood,  and  the 
ni)urioBs  etfbofs  of  laite  flptiuB  froata.  We  ehril,  thersCsre,  oonfine 
mtt  obserratione  to  the  mo&  of  tnioing  pnBoipally  adafyted  in 
this  countn — ris.,  what  is  termed  lin  training. 

As  the  nmit  of  the  Peach  is  produced  upon  ^  faMtyeaM* 
^'^^  {fiff- 1)  ^^  whioh  s  e  are  bleesowi-buds,  with  a  laaif-bnd 
between  them),  it  is  impe»ta»t  to  a'dopt  such  a  mode  of  training 
nt  shall  insure  •  eonstant  soeesssion  of  yonnc  wood.  This  is, 
Mfuipa,  not  aeooSDpHshed  in  n  moos  simple  sum  rsgnlar  manner 
DT  any  other  mode  with  whieh  we  aso  arqvainted  $  snd  as  onr 
oljeet  is  the  elocidaition  of  nrinelpies  inrolving  praotisai  results, 
Tt&ier  than  to  infesligote  hypolAisticsl  imeissy  we  would  refer 
•ueh  of  onr  readers  as  desire  to  drink  deep  of  tiiis  kind  of 
teowMge  to  the  mors  ogpions  tnaitisae  on  the  snHjeot  by 
Taviotts  authors,  more  paoptienlarty  to  the  ^  Enoyelopisdia  oif 
Chardening,"  by  ^  indefiitignble  London,  where*  tmining  smt- 
tthle  **  to  all  sorts  and  oandifthms"  of  gardeners  may  ho  found. 

Lol  us  now  proceed  to  the  oommoneenasnt  of  the  inn^kaped 
Ifoe^  whi(^  we  will  suppose  to  be  what  in  nursery  poriaaieois 
MiHed  n  '^maiden''  tres  that  is,  it  has  made  one  year^egrvwth 
from  a  bod  fneerted  in  the  stoek  in  tiie  preriouB  year.  JK^.  2 
gspresowtesaeh  a  tree,  irtiieh  for  the  first  ssaeon  is  to  he  hsaded 
down  to  four  eyes,  so  as  to_produeo  in  the  ssaaon  -following  four 
Iktosts,  tmo  on  eneh  sfidew  The  plant  (fy,  8)  hns  mem  assomod 
Ha  wdimtMtary  slaps^  hmriag  foar  bransisos  diverging  from  the , 


common  centxe  like  the  sadii  of  «  whesL  In  the  following 
oeason  the  upper  bnadiss  must  be  rfiortened,  so  as  to  produce 
each  throe  shoots,  one  in  the  centre,  one  on  the  upper^  and  one 
on  the  lower  side;  and  the  two  lower  branches  mast  be 
shortened,  so  as  to  produoe  two  shoots  eadi.  This  will  giro  ten 
pcincipal  shoobv  which,  when  regnhufy  traiced,  will  fonn  the 


B».^. 


^ileton  of  the  ihtnse  trosL  These  WMt  agam  be  dmiiened,  so 
aato  ncodnee  snbsidiaiy  shoots,  npon  whieh  the liitnre  fruit  is 
to  be  bomef  always  taking  eare  to  pneser^  that  which  springs 
from  tho  hywest  hnd,  and  not  in  any  sahse^uent  pruma^^  to  out 
sswh  idwoie  dean  ont.  _  PersoM  irho  mm  not  oonf—aat,with 
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gardening  matters  generalhr  spoil  their  future  trees,  for  want  of 
attention  to  this  point.  Thojr  do  not  keep  them  what  we  call 
<*at  home,"  and  in  consequence  they  become  naked  and  nn- 
sightlj. 

In  all  Peach  pruning  it  is  important  to  know  the  distinction 
between  leaf  and  blossom-buds,  and  to  make  every  cut  to  a  leaf- 
bud.  The  blossom-buds  are  roimd  and  prominent,  frequently 
in  pairs ;  and  the  leaf-buds  are  pointed  and  narrow.  (See 
fy.  1,  in  which  a  a  are  blossom-buds,  and  h  h  leaf-buds ;  a  leaf- 
bud  is  very  often  placed  between  two  blossom-buds,  c  o  c.)  We 
have  said  that  the  fruit  of  the  Peach  is  produced  upon  the  shoots 
of  the  previous  year,  which  having  once  borne  it,  cannot  do  so 
again.  The  grand  olnect  of  the  pruner,  therefore,  must  be  to 
provide  an  ample  ana  regular  supply  of  them  in  every  part  of 
the  tree,  and  to  take  care  that  one  part  does  not  deprive  another 
of  its  allotted  nutriment. 

When  the  tree  is  fairly  formed  and  fruit  is  expected,  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  this  succession  of  young  wood  ;  and 
as  the  principal  arrangement  of  the  young  shoots  is  made  during 
the  period  of  their  mfancy  (and  called  disbudding),  we  wiU 
proceed  to  oflTer  a  few  remarks  upon  it,  first  explaining  by 
fy.  4  the  mode  in  which  the  succession  is  kept  up.  From  A  to 
B  represent  a  piece  of  two-year-old  wood,  which  has  borne  fruit 
in  the  past  year ;  from  B  to  0  is  wood  of  last  year's  growth  ; 
and  the  shoot  d  is  al«o  of  last  year.  If  the  gardener  were  to 
retain  all  the  shoots  which  he  finds,  his  tree  would  be  too 
crowded;  for  he  must  not  forget  the  importance  of  light,  to 
which  we  have  so  often  adverted.  He  will,  therefore,  cut  out 
the  new  barren  wood  from  A  to  b,  with  its  point  of  young 
growth  0,  leaving  the  shoot  D  to  replace  it  for  next  season ;  to 
be  itself  replaced  by  a  new  shoot  from  the  lowest  bud  at  its  base. 
By  observmg  this  rule  ad  infinitum^  trees  may  be  kept  well 
furnished  with  bearing  wood  for  many  years,  whilst  by  neg- 
lecting it  the  finest  trees  may  be  spoiled  in  two  years. 

When  an  additional  supply  of  young  wood  is  required,  the 
young  shoots  must  be  shortened  back  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  base.  In  the  case  of  shoots  which  have  few  leaf-buds,  and 
those  only  at  the  extremities,  if  this  is  not  attended  to,  naked- 
ness must  result.  It  is  of  consequence  in  fan  training  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  wood  be  annually  cut  back  for  future 
supply.  Where  wood  is  not  wanted,  some  of  the  shoots  may  be 
retained  at  their  full  length  ;  but  the  greater  proportion  may  be 
shortened  a  little,  as  the  points  will  often  be  found  unripe. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  a  portion  of  preventive 
pruning,  which  does,  or  should  do,  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
gulation of  the  wood  of  the  complete  tree  in  a  state  of  full 
bearing.  We  mean  disbudding.  It  must  be  apparent  that  if 
all  the  leaf-buds  upon  the  last  year's  shoots  were  allowed  to 
grow  uncontrolled,  a  forest  of  spray  would  be  produced,  which 
would  be  weak,  watery,  and  unripe,  instead  of  being  hard  as 
mahogany,  with  plump  and  well-organised  buds ;  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  tnere  is  a  certain  quantum  of  foliage  necessary 
for  the  elaboration  of  sap  under  the  influence  of  light.  All 
superfluous  growths,  then,  instead  of  adding  to,  diminish  the 
store  of  organisable  matter  for  a  future  year :  hence  the  im- 
portance of  removing  them  in  their  young  state,  and  preventing 
their  undue  appropriation  of  those  energies  of  the  tree,  for 
which,  in  their  crowded  state,  they  can  reciprocate  nothing. 

We  will  suppose  the  fruit  of  the  Peach  just  formed,  and  the 
young  shoot  from  I^  inch  to  2^  inches  in  length.  This  is  the 
perioa  most  important  in  the  formation  and  perpetuation  of  the 
supply  of  young  wood.  All  which  are  not  required  for  next 
year's  bearing  must  now  be  removed,  always  leaving  that  one 
which  proceeds  from  the  lowermost  bud  and  the  leading  one, 
and  thinning  the  other  so  as  to  leave  no  more  than  can  be  ex- 
posed to  light  and  air.  When  a  fruit  is  formed  at  the  base  of  a 
shoot  which  would  otherwise  be  removed  as  unnecessary,  it  may 
be  stopped  at  about  2^  inches  or  3  inches,  as  the  leaves  assist  in 
elaborating  matter  for  its  nourishment.  Frequently  what  are 
called  "  adventitious  "  buds  are  protruded  from  the  old  wood 
(this  occurs  most  commonly  in  Bojal  Gkorge  Peaches)  j  the 
careful  operator  will  not  fail  to  regard  as  a  great  boon  any  that 
are  well  placed,  and  to  preserve  them  accordingly. 

The  great  art  of  pruning  consists  in  so  arranging  and  balancing 
the  parts  of  a  tree  that  no  one  attains  undue  luxuriance,  or 
becomes,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much  debilitated  from  its  low 
position  or  over-bearing.  Constant  care  is  necessary  to  arrest 
the  undue  progress  of  the  stronger  wood  by  timely  pinching 
(stopping),  and  it  is  the  judicious  practice  of  an  excellent  gar- 
dener to  stop  the  points  of  all  the  central  ihoott  aboat  the  time 


of  the  maturation  of  the  fmit,  leaving  the  lower  branohes  im» 
touched,  and  allowing  them  to  continue  their  growth. 

It  is  usYial,  in  fan  training  the  Peach,  to  allow  the  yoimg 
wood  to  be  produced  both  on  the  upper  and  lower  side  of  ^e 
principal  branches.  Mr.  S^j^our,  an  excellent  gardener,  de- 
parted from  this  rule,  trainmg  his  youne  wood  exdmivel^  on 
the  upper  side.  We  have  ounielvee  also  (bparted  from  the  rule, 
but  on  the  oontrary  obtain  all  oar  bearing  wood  firom  the  under 
or  lower  side  of  them ;  and  we  venture  to  recommend  this, 
because  in  our  opinion  the  tree  is  balanced  better,  and  produces 
wood  of  more  moderate  growth,  the  sap  always  flowing  with  a 
vigour  proportionate  to  the  vertical  direction  of  the  bramdies. 

AH  who  would  have  good  Peach  trees  must  pay  great  attention 
to  the  disbudding  process;  this,  with  timely  stopping  and 
occasional  curtailment  of  gross-feeding  roots,  will  nearly 
supersede  the  ordinary  amputation  practice.  If  the  inquiry 
which  we  so  often  hear  made — How  should  I  cut  my  trees  ? — 
were  changed  into  "  How  shall  I  prevent  my  trees  frt>m  re- 
quiring so  much  pruning?"  cutting  and  maiming  would  beat 
a  discount,  and  success  more  frequent  both  ^th  amateurs  and 
professional  men. — H.  Bailey,  Qardener^  Nuneham, 


HEEBACEOUS   PLANTS-BEDDING-OUT— 
PALMA  CHEISTI. 

A  QENTLEMAK  Writing  in  your  publication  of  December  10th 
(without  signature),  throws  out  some  insinuations  against  the 
present  system  of  bedding-out,  which  in  an  editorial  note  you 
seem  rather  to  resent,  and  to  accuse  the  writer  of  being  obstinately 
preiudiced  in  favour  of  his  own  ideas  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else. 

Are  not  the  advocates  of  the  system  you  defend,  at  least 
equally  open  to  the  charge  you  bring  against  your  unknown 
correspondent  ? 

For  some  years  back  I  have  looked  sadly  on  at  the  destruction, 
one  after  another,  of  the  collections  of  herbaceous  plants  in 
gardens.  Both  in  my  own  neighbourhood  and  elsewhere  they 
have  ceased  to  be  the  fashion ;  and  no  intrinsic  merit  will  save 
them  from  being  huddled  into  some  out-of-the-way  comer,  if 
not  absolutely  condemned  to  the  rubbish-heap,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  their  less  permanent,  though,  perhaps,  more  gaudy 
successors. 

The  origin  of  the  popularity  of  the  present  plan  is  evident 
enough.  The  Earl  of  A.,  or  the  member  for  Blankshire,  leaves 
home  to  attend  to  his  parliamentary  duties  almost  before  the 
earliest  spring  flowers  have  made  their  appearance.  The  ladies 
of  the  family,  of  course,  accompany  him,  and  the  gardener  is 
left  to  his  own  devices  until  Midsummer-day  is  long  past  and 
the  most  attractive  of  the  herbaceous-border  phmts,  as  well  as 
almost  all  the  flowering  shrubs,  have  had  their  day.  He,  oon* 
sequently,  not  unnaturally  turns  his  attention  to  the  latter 
months  of  the  summer,  during  which  only  his  labours  are  likely 
to  be  appreciated  by  his  employer;  and  for  that  season,  of 
course,  finds  his  Geraniums,  Yerbmas,  and  Calceolanaa  inoit 
effective. 

Were  the  effects  of  the  unnatural  time  of  year  at  which  the 
London  season  is  fixed  to  be  confined  to  the  gardens  of  those 
who  frequent  the  metropolis  in  the  spring  months,  I  should  have 
less  to  say  against  the  bedding  system,  which  I  admit  to  have 
▼ery  great  beauties,  and  when  cenflned  within  proper  limits  and 
to  suitable  places  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in 
modem  gardening;  but  it  is  very  Mldom  kept  within  sudi 
bounds,  and,  like  the  cuckoo  poult  in  the  thrush's  nest,  it  hu 
no  sooner  established  itself  than  it  sets  about  to  expel  ite  neigh* 
hours  without  considering  the  superiority  of  their  title.  My 
lord's  gardener,  of  course,  sets  the  fashion,  and  the  squire's  ana 
the  rector's  at  least  must  follow.  It  is  of  no  avail  for  the  gar- 
dener, or  the  man-of-all-work  who  frequently  represents  him,  to 
plead  want  of  the  necessary  appliances  and  of  sufficient  space 
to  imitate  geometrical  parterres  at  the  castle.  The  former  must 
be  found  by  the  expulsion  of  the  long-cherished  collection  of 
greenhouse  plants  from  their  pots  and  shelves,  and  the  latter  by 
the  consignment  of  the  border  plants  to  therabbish-heap,andUie 
curtailment  of  the  shrubberies  to  the  extent  required ;  so  out 
must  go  the  tenants  of  both  greenhouse  and  garden  wiUiout 
regard  to  length  of  occupancy,  or  getting  anything  for  the 
tenant-right  we  think  so  much  of  in  this  part  of  the  world« 

The  result  is,  that  it  is  now  rare  (snd  is  becoming  daily  mora 
so^  to  meet  with  many  of  our  old  and  favourite  oooupants  of  th# 
mixed  border;  they  have  long  since  disappeared  from  nurferiM, 
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flo&d  are  rapidlj  beooming  extiaot  in  prirata  gardena  abo,  csoepi 
«  few  not  alwmjs  the  moat  attraetn-e,  wWoh  aara  a  preearioiM 
eziatooce  aa  tkt«ndants  in  the  ihi^  ot  edgings  to  their  more 
&ihkmable  saceaisora. 

You  wHl  8«7,  no  doobi,  **  Poob !  thii  it  a  onutj  old  fdlow 
ttoning  a  goat  j  foot  orer  the  fire  thia  damp  winter  weather,  out 
of  aorta  with  htmaelf;  the  world  in  general,  and  all  innoTaton 
in  particolar.'*  But  joa  are  oat :  I  hare  not  jet  inhabited  this 
•*  Vale  of  Tears"  for  qoite  a  third  of  a  century,  hare  full  use  of 
my  legs  and  arms,  and  am  in  many  respects  as  great  an  innorator 
aa  aiTjr  of  my  neighboora ;  but  I  haye  an  alTection,  perhaps  now 
a  little  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age,  for  old  firiends,  and  should 
Bke  to  see  them  at  leut  proTided  with  a  suitable  retirement  for 
fhev  old  age,  it  they  must  perforce  yield  their  former  prominent 
position  to  the  new  comers. 

I  am  tar  from  aocuaing  Thx  Joubxai.  of  Hosncri.TrBX  of 
flooooraging  this  abuse  of  the  present  system,  but  I  think  the 
wmark  on  your  anonymous  oorrespondoit's  paper  saroared  a 
Sttle  of  a  tendency  that  way.  In  its  proper  place,  and  where 
means  exist  for  the  supply  of  sufficient  material  in  good  con- 
dition, I  think  nothing  can  be  better  than  a  well-arrs^|ed  geo- 
metrical parterre  fill^  with  the  beauties  of  more  &TOured 
climates,  and  nothing,  certainly,  can  compare  with  it  as  to 
brilliancy  and  effect  in  autumn. 

By  the  way,  I  see  that  "D^**  of  Deal,  has  discovered  in  Paris, 
ihat  Rieinus  Palma  Christi  makea  a  han^^^o""  ornamental  pUnt 
in  summer.  We  hare  had  it  in  this  remote  comer  of  the  United 
Kingdom  erery  summer  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
in  a  fine  season  it  makes  a  truly  magnificent  object.  In  the 
year  1859  I  had  a  plant  of  it  10  foet  high,  with  a  stem  3  inches 
tfaroQgfa,  and  leanes  many  of  them  18  inches  in  diameter,  of  the 
^TTTflriety  •*D.-  speaks  of,  with  the  red  stems.  It  is  tery 
diilenlt,  howerer,  to  procure  it  true  from  seed.  I  hare  foiled  in 
doing  so  the  last  two  seasons,  although  I  got  the  seeds  from  one 
9i  the  first  London  houses — ^labelled  Rieinus  sanguineus  it  is  true, 
b«t  the  produos  had  none  of  the  beautiful  colouring  on  the 


J  though  ornamental  enough  in  other  respects.  The  plant, 
ttnfortvnatelT,  does  not  ripen  seed  in  our  damp  climate. — tL  S.  D., 
6b.  Dowm,  IreUnd, 

[We  endeavour  to  hold  the  balance  eren.  We  admire  her- 
baceous plants,  and  wish  we  could  obtain  more  communioations 
concerning  them.  We  admire  well-arranged  bedded-out  plants 
also ;  but  we  hare  nerer  said  a  word  expre>sire  of  a  wish  that 
bedding-out  §hould  banish  herbaceous  jiant  culture.  No  such 
wish  exists  with  us  ;  but  we  do  say  and  haye  said,  that  every  one 
has  a  right  to  ride  a  hobby  of  the  colour  he  likei  best.— Eds. 

/.  OF  h3 


WHITE-COBOLLAED  FUCHSIA— PEOUFEROUS 
PEIMULA. 

Pkbiot  me  to  add  to  the  list  of  white-ooranaed  Fochaiaa  at 
page  253,  No.  3d,  the  name  of  Madame  Comelissen.  This,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  is  the  best  of  them  all,  and  I  think  will 
aatisfy  your  correspondent. 

I  mentioned  some  time  since  a  plant  of  Cerise  Unique  Gera- 
mnm,  which  threw  up  proliferous  trasses.  I  hare  now  in 
bloaaom  a  Primula  plant  which  haa  no  less  than  four  trasses 
one  above  another.  The  topmost  has  five  pips.  Kr.  Darwin 
B^y  think  it  worthy  of  note  that  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
triMaes  are  all  oentnO.— P. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  SCOTCH  PEARS  F 
Now,  then,  let  us  have  a  little  mors  gossiping  about  the  Scotch 
Pean  that  challenged  all  England  for  flavour,  symmetry,  and 
■M^  and  carried  off  first  honours  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Booiet/a  winter  Show.  W«U  done,  my  friend  and  namesake, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Oxenford !  Your  unprecedented  suooeas  amplj 
repays  the  moral  courage  exhibited  by  you  in  beating  English 
£rowers  on  their  own  ground  with  no  less  than  twenty-two 
diatinet  dishes,  "  all  correctly  named.**  Ton  rery  modestly  say, 
in  a  private  letter  to  me,  that  "you  are  no  authority  aa  a  fruit 
srower,  and  don't  wish  to  be  held  up  prominently  to  the  gar- 
doninf  worid.**  Do  not  aay  ao,  else  you  will  have  the  hounds  at 
yoar  heals ;  for  it  is  hard  to  be  beaten  by  a  firat-rate  authority 
vpoQ  aa  equal  footing  aa  regards  climate,  ho ;  but  ten  timea 
voce  JD  if  yovr  <^>poiient  only  ratea  himself  at  an  ovfinaxy 


practieal  mortal,  with  all  Uie  difilonltiea  ooneniraiit  wiA  an 
uncertain  dimats  and  a  naturally  cold  subsmL 

When  the  inteUigenoe  first  reached  us,  we  were  qrnte  as  much 
astonished — agreeably  in  thia  instance — aa  we  were  on  hearing 
of  the  in»ult  by  a  kindred  nation  on  our  fisg.  We  certainly 
would  have  been  leas  aurprised  had  the  sampW  in  questimi  been 
grown  in  some  of  the  alluvial  soils  contiguous  to  the  seashore, 
beginning  from  Berwick  all  the  way  up  the  Frith  of  F<Htii  as 
for  as  Stirling,  and  back  again  on  the  oUier  side,  round  as  far  up 
the  Frith  of  Tay  aa  the  ancient  dty  of  Perth,  and  through  the 
Carse  of  CK>wrie ;  or  even  the  lower  parte  of  Ayrshire  and  Ren- 
frewshire, all  of  whieh  can  boast  of  a  dimate  from  5**  to  10^ 
milder  in  a  general  way  than  Oxenford  ;  and  what  adds  to  the 
phenomenon,  there  has  searoely  been  a  dry  day  from  July  up  to 
the  present  date  in  the  lower  half,  geographically  speaking,  of 
Scotland,  so  that  all  things  considered,  Mr.  AnJovon  must 
know  a  great  deal  more  as  to  sueeessfol  cultivation  than  he  takes 
credit  for,  else  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  Surrey,  Kent)  Middlesex, 
Hertford,  Essex,  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  &c.,  must  have  been  but 
indifferently  represented  as  to  quantity  if  not  as  to  quality  at 
Kensington  on  thtt  occasion. 

Oxenford  is  450  feet  above  aea  level,  and  lies  on  a  very  retentive 
eold  substratum  of  day,  so  that  the  roots  of  the  trees  require  to 
be  lifted  every  two  or  three  years.  Mr.  Anderson  in  reply  to 
one  or  two  queries  of  ours  says,  "  The  aspect  from  which  our 
Pears  were  gathered  was  chiefly  from  the  south,  and  in  one  or 
two  cases  6om  the  south-weet.  Our  s<nl,  I  believe,  suits  Peart 
pretty  well,  being  of  a  heavr  nature.  The  subsoil  is  a  most 
retentive  clay.  Certainly  in  this  respect  not  unlike  that  almost 
impervious  blue  and  blackish  dav,  which  forms  the  substratum 
of  the  greater  part  of  Middlesex  and  a  large  part  of  Easex  and 
Hampshire,  technically  named,  I  believe,  '  London  day ;  *  and  it 
is  only  by  frequent  lifting  up  of  the  roots  that  we  are  enabled  to 
get  good  fruit,  and  even  with  this  we  require  dry  warm  weather 
in  autumn  to  bring  up  the  quality."  Mr.  Anderson  is  some* 
what  sceptical  of  the  good  effects  of  root-pruning  in  its  general 
sense.  He  says  on  this  point,  "  No,  I  keep  all  I  can ;  the  lifting 
is  check  enough,  and  I  place  them  in  such  a  medium  aa  will 
furnish  the  proper  food,  and  plenty  of  it  for  maturing  good 
fruit.*'  Doubtless  this  is  a  very  wise  method  ;  for  in  the  one 
case  the  top  roots  may  remain  undisturbed,  whereas  the  bringing 
of  them  all  up  towards  the  snr&ce  induces  a  more  frmt-beaSring 
action,  and  renders  them  as  much  within  the  control  tA  the  cuI* 
tivator  as  a  first-rate-made  Tine-border. 

In  the  greater  part  of  this  northern  dime  fruit  trees  that 
blossom  in  April  and  May  produce  a  very  uncertain  crop  ;  and 
our  seasons  fluctuate  so  much  that  it  is  getting  more  uncertain 
every  year.  Recourse  haa  to  be  had  to  protecting  material  in 
order  to  make  certainty  secure.  Observe  what  Mr.  Anderson's 
experience  relative  to  this.  **  I  have  never  foiled  in  getting  a 
crop  of  Pears  from,  our  south  wall  these  thirteen  years ;  but  I 
must  tell  you  that  I  cover  in  spring  with  canvass,  as  otherwise 
our  labour  would  be  lost.  Our  crop  this  season  has  been  equal 
to  the  average  of  years,  notwithstanding  the  untoward  season  of 
1860  for  ripening  wood.  To  show  the  contrast,  we  had  scarody 
hftlf  a  hundredweight  of  Apples  in  the  place.  This  has  been  the 
general  rule  occasioned  in  this  part  by  the  bitini^  cold  easteriy 
winds  that  prevailed  in  May  when  trees  were  in  blossom.  Some 
sessons  I  feed  Isrgely,  but  this  year  they  received  none :  conse- 
quently the  selection  was  made  from  our  general  crop,  and  we 
hare  been  using  and  still  have  as  fine  fruit  for  table  as  that 
which  carried  the  prire." 

To  the  cold  wet  aeason  is  doubtless  due  the  retarding  of 
Flemish  Beauty,  generslly  fit  for  use  in  September  and  October. 
Next  in  order  of  earliness  are  Bearr6  Diel,  Beurr^  de  Capiaumont, 
Colmar  d*Arf»mberg,  Louise  Boone  of  Jersey,  King  £dward'8, 
Marie  Louise,  Ducbesse  d'Angouleme,  Doyenne  Gris.  Next  a 
shade  later  come  Beurr^  Clairgeau,  Oolmar,  Winter  Ndii, 
Napoleon,  Craaanne.  In  the  next  group  come  Beurr^  d'Arem- 
berg,  Glou  Moroeau.  Later  still  come  the  grand  atewinf 
Buchanan's  Spring  Beurr^  Rousse  Lench,  Easter  Beurr^ 
Suzette  de  Bavay,  and  Marechal  de  la  Cour.  The  Tariety 
called  Poire  Neill  I  know  nothing  of.  This  is  certainly  a  very 
respectable  array  exhibited  as  they  all  were,  seemingly  in  irst- 
rate  order,  and  opens  up  new  prospects  for  northern  competition^ 
besides  serves  aa  a  firsi-claaa  oertincate  to  Mr.  Anderson  s  future 
energy  in  the  same  direction.  He  openly  acknowledges  that  he 
is  proud  of  his  luck,  not  so  much  on  his  own  aecount  as  for  tiie 
credit  of  Scotland,  in  testing  what  can  be  done,  and  particulariy 
at  it  waa  the  means  of  ahatSng  the  mouth  of  our  great  gnn,  the 
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<  Doctor  '  -who  Memingly  hat  sot  to  much  to  lav  about  Pears  as 
formerly."  So  much  for  the  credit  of  Scodaiia  in  goners),  and 
Oxenford  in.  particular.^  Jamsa  Audbbsoh,  Meadow  Sank^ 
TTddimffstone, 

TABIEGATION  IN  PLAITT  LEATES. 

I  HATS  read  with  much  interest  the  papers  whioh  from  iimo 
to  time  have  appeared  in  jour  Journal  on  the  sulgect  of  the 
variegation  of  planis ;  and,  without  pretending  to  give  any 
opinion  on  the  question  whether  variegatioi^  be  disease  or  not, 
allow  me  to  throw  out  a  few  suggestions  in  favour  of  the  latter 
hypothesis. 

Your  logically-minded  readers  will  peroeiire  that  it  does  not 
follow  that  Tariegation  is  neoessarilT  disease  because  disease 
sometimes  produces  in  the  Itaves  of  plants  an  appearanoe  analo- 
gous to  variegation.  The  leaves  of  a  Geranium  sometimes 
exhibit  round  their  edges  a  yellowish-white  band  when  in  a 
sickly  state ;  but  this  is  very  different  frcmi  the  pure  white  band 
snd  fre^  green  of  the  Flower  of  the  Day,  which  is  no  more  like 
disease  than  sleep  is  to  death — though  these  are  said  to  be  twin 
sisters. 

I  hare  seen  also  the  leaves  of  a  Camellia  show  symptoma  of 
variegation  when  unhealthy,  but  it  is  not  a  logical  deduction 
that  variegation  is  disease.  After  all,  may  it  not  be  that  we  are 
Irving  to  fathom  one  of  those  mysterious  operations  of  l^ature 
whieh  to  our  finite  minds  must  ever  remain  unfathomable? 
Can  any  one  explain  how  it  is  that  parents  of  dark  complexions 
and  black  hair  sometimes  produce  ofibprina  with  white  hair  aud 
pink  eyes  P  or  (putting  albmos  aside)  with  Uue  eyes  and  auburn 

Is  not  disease  a  step  towards  death  P  X^e  a  dosen  Attrac- 
tion Geraniums  and  a  dosen  plain-leaved  ones»  are  the  former 
less  healthy  than  the  latter — ^more  liable  to  die,  more  difficult 
to  propagate  or  multiply  ?  I  think  not.  Where,  then,  is  the 
disease  ?  There  is  no  sign  of  it  unless  it  be  in  the  dwarfish  habit, 
and  evei^body  knows  ^t  dwarfish  stature  may  be  co-existent 
with  good  health.  I  am  no  botanist,  and  take  only  a  common- 
flense  view  of  the  matter ;  but  is  it  not  possible  that  the  soil 
may  have  somethmg  to  do  with  variegation  P  We  all  know  the 
bleaching  power  of  the  chlorates  of  hme— may  the  presence  of 
this  salt  in  the  soil  produce  variegation  ?  The  flowers  of  the 
Hydrangea  may  be  changed  from  pink  to  blue  by  the  addition 
of  iron  to  the  soil.  May  not  the  leaves  of  plants  be  differently 
affiioted  by  other  salts  P— M. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  LAKCH. 

Ik  reply  to  **  Scotus  *'  I  would  beg  to  obseive  that  the  Larch 
is  a  foreign  tree,  a  native  of  the  T^yrolese,  and  other  mountains 
in  the  south  of  Europe;  and  were  it  not  an  a^ine  tree^  perhaps 
it  would  not  grow  in  Scotland  at  all. 

In  a  thousand  cases  we  see  this  valuable  timber  tree  very 
badly  treated.  Planted  on  a  flat  moor  in  a  poor,  shiQlow,  heathy 
soil,  unprepared,  with  a  hard  tilly  subsoil,  impervious  alike  to 
water  and  tree  roots,  with  twice  the  number  of  trees  there  ought 
to  be>  all  struggling  for  more  field  in  the  soil,  and  light  and  air 
above  ground.  Liu'ch  having  a  small  leaf  requires  muoh  light ; 
and  it  certainly  gets  more  of  this  on  the  slopes  of  its  native  hills, 
where  it  is  under  clearer  and  more  sunny  skies  than  ours.  There 
the  trees  rise  the  one  above  the  other,  which  gives  them  more 
light  and  air  than  were  they  growing  on  a  level  plain;  and 
we  are  told  that  where  those  trees  grow  on  the  elopes  of  snow^ 
clad  mountains  when  the  summer  heat  dries  up  the  soil  at  their 
roots,  the  same  heat  melts  the  enow  and  sends  (&wn  a  seasoni^e 
•uppiy  of  moisture  to  their  roots. 

£>om  nuiny  years'  observation  I  am  of  opinion  that  firostis  the 
chief  agent  and  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  the  Larch  in  this 
cold  climate.  In  the  spring  just  when  the  Larches  are  coming 
into  leaf,  they  are  often  seared  by  frost,  the  sap  stagnated  firom 
want  of  the  action  of  the  leaves,  and  becomes  lood  for  the  Larch 
bug.  In  dry  seasons,  and  umavourable  situations,  the  trees 
struggle  on  until  the  autumnal  rains,  when  they  are  set  growing, 
and  continue  to  grow  till  checked  all  at  once  by  the  first  sharp 
firost.  Kow  with  immature  alburnum,  and  bark  too  full  of 
sap,  they  are  bad  subjects  to  stand  a  severe  winter.  In  this 
unfavourable  state  they  are  often  severely  frost-bitten,  the  vessels 
of  the  bark  burst,  and  destroved.  Young  trees  from  tea  to 
twenty  years  okl  are  more  liable  than  older  treee. 


The  first  and  second  following  years  the  blackish  blotches 
appear,  here  termed  '*  cancers."  After  the  severe  winters  of 
1838  and  1855  cancem  were  very  numerous,  not  only  in  the 
Larch  but  othentrees — vix.,  liabumums.  Planes,  Apples,  Cur- 
rants 3  and  old  Broom  and  Whins  were  killed  to  the  ground. 

Those  who  wish  to  grow  this  valuable  timber  tree  (and  it  is 
valuable  and  durable  whether  young  or  old)  must  pay  more 
attention  to  its  culture,  as  regards  soil,  situation,  timely  thin- 
ning, and  no  pruning  until  the  lower  branches  are  dead,  which 
might  be  done  with  a  hard  wood  stick. 

The  best  Larches  in  this  locality  grow  in  a  dale  at  the  foot  of 
a  felspar  granite  mountain  (felspar's  constituents  contain  mudi 
more  nutritive  qualities  than  quarts,  &c.),  in  a  depository  of  the 
dibrit  of  decomposing  granite.  Ferns,  sorts.  Grasses,  Eox- 
gloves,  &c.,  Birch,  Hazel,  Sloe,  Thorn,  and  Dog  ilose,  &c.,  '^^^JP 
to  form,  and  are  indicative  o^  a  pretty  rich  friable  loam.  l£e 
Larches  here  are  100  feet  in  height,  and  as  many  years  old. 
Some  of  them  girth  10  feet  to  11  feet,  4  feet  from  the  ground. 
Some  Norway  Spruces  are  equally  large,  but  some  of  tl^m  are 
giving — rotting  at  the  heart,  the  soil  being  too  cUj  for  Spruc^ 
but  a  good  soil  for  Beech,  Oak,  and  Spanish  Qiestnut,  and 
certainly  for  Larch  too.  And  I  believe  the  "King  of  the 
Larches,"  in  Scotland  at  least,  grows  in  a  similar  soil,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  the  rock  at  Dunkefil,  in  Bertiiishire.  The  said  tree 
was  planted  in  1735,  and  in  1852  it  was  96|  feet  high,  I5i  Sset 
in  gu^h,  4  feet  up,  and  oontaina  412  cubic  feet — ujsjl^  J><m^ 
nd0. 


HtTEST  HOUSE  SEBBLINa  PINE-APHiE, 
▲LIAS  FAIEEIE'S  QUEEN. 

Yoim  Baby  Castle  correspondent  (Mr.  Sh<urtt)  is  pretty  eoriMl 
rtepeeting  the  origin  of  the  above  Pine^pj^j  it  wasyaaheatata% 
raised  originally  at  Hurst  House,  the  stock  being  pwrohaaed  bf 
A.  Eairrie,  Esq.,  of  Moesly  Hill^  Aigbuith,  for  a  oertahi  sttft* 
It  was  then  repurchased  by  Mr.  H.  Williams,  then  gardener  il 
Moesly  Hill,  on  the  conditions  tkat  he  was  to  leave  Mr.  Fatiii» 
in  possession  of  a  stock.  If  I  am  wvang  in  my  statementa  I 
have  no  doubt  but  Mr.  Williams  will  soon  set  ae  iri^U.  Hi^ 
with  his  brother,  Mr.  B.  S.  WiUianse,  ci  the  Paradise  Nursevy, 
had  the  honour  of  sending  it  out  under  the  name  of  **  Honfe 
House  SeedHog  ;**  and,  like  Mr.  Shortt,  I  do  not  eee  the  neoes* 
sity  of  rechris^ning  after  being  beibre  uie  public  so  many  jmm 
under  its  original  name. 

It  appears,  fsom  conversation  I  have  had  vrith  seversl  ficsfe- 
dass  gardeners  who  purchased  stock  c^  it,  to  be  somewhat  al^ 
at  starting  into  fruit.  I  am  sorry  if  such  is  its  true  oharaoteiw 
When  I  saw  the  original  stock  at  Aigburth  it  appeared  to  be  as 
easy  a  fruiter  as  the  Queen.  Certain^  it  is  a  desideratum  where 
room  is  an  oUeot.  Flavour  I  caimot  gtwe  an  opinion  of  furtte 
than  Mr.  Williams,  the  then  gardener,  whose  honesty  I  cannot 
doubt,  said  that  it  was  exd^nt  hi  all  respects.— JoHV  EcLnro- 
tov,  0r9m  On^  .ysiMluiun  Mmikr,  Itebmd. 


NOTES  ON  MY  HEEBACE0U8  GAHDEN. 

{OemHm6d/r0mj^0  217.) 

Tn  Im»  beds  under  notioe  hi  this  paper  w«fe  ovals,  iftwvl 
8  feet  over,  and  were  match  paive  t  eensequently,  some  regard  was 
paid  to  bringing  the  occupants  of  eac^  bed  as  uniform  in  heighl 
as  circumstances  would  permit.  The  question  of  eoloure  W0 
not  so  predominate  a  subject  then  as  cow. 

NoTBS  OH  Bed  No.  2. 

This  and  No.  8  were  pkaAed  at  one  time.  No.  B  ww  |danted 
with  Aquilegia  canadensis  (purple  Columbine),  in  October. 
This,  umike  the  Delphiniumi  succeeds  best  from  seeds»  which 
were  sown  in  April  and  transplanted  in  good  soil  in  the  resene 
garden.  An  edging  of  the  white  Alyssum,  of  a  good  widtl^ 
was  placed  round  the  bed;  and  round  the  inner  side  of  this 
was  a  double  row  of  blue  Crocus. 

Since  the  penning  of  these  notes  there  have  been  several  addi- 
tions to  the  Aquilegia.  A.  Skinneni  is  the  most  brilliant  df 
theae^viz.,  scarlet  and  yellow,  and  is  veir  beautiiuL 
.  On  reference  to  my  notes  of  this  bed,  I  find  that  after  *ht 
first  few  days  of  March  are  past  the  Alvssum  iaproducing  iti 
white  and  welcome  flower-heade  in  abundance.  The  shiltersd 
situation  of  this  bed  is  very  favourable  lor  this  early  spring 
flower  i  and  should  the  weather  prove  fine  and  open,  it  wiU  in  ft 
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week  afterwards  present  a  neat  margin  of  a  pure  sheet  of  white 
flowers.  The  last  days  of  April  have  been  gay  days  with  this  bed. 
The  white  edging  baekod  bj  the  double  row  of  blue  Orocua  has 
reeeired  manj  gratifying  oommendslioQs.  The  Aonilegias,  loo, 
are  putting  forward  an  ooeusional  flower,  aad  will  oontinue  to 
gain  more  in  number  dail^f. 

May  is  gone,  and  with  it  most  of  the  flowers  of  this  bed.  I 
will  see  to  filling  it  again  at  once.  The  Alyssum  will  be  taken 
back  to  its  old  quarters  in  the  reserve  garden,  planted  under 
a  high  north  fence  in  a  compost  which  consiata  chiefly  of  sifted 
cinder-ashes.  The  Crocuses,  too,  will  be  broufbt  htte,  but  the 
Aquilegias  will  be  taken  to  the  rubbish-heap.  Tbe  Ml  must 
then  be  forked ;  for  the  Antirrhinums,  wlueh  ha«e  been  |^wn 
carefully  in  pots  and  plunged  for  the  summer  displ^  of  Uutbed, 
are  getting  impatient  for  a  more.  I  will  take  ttw  fltit  opnor- 
tunity  to  bring  them  here,  will  satuigate  the  ball  of  mtk  pUnl 
entire  previously  to  planting,  and  IMa  done  and  tba  bad  laell 
filled,  will  mulch  the  bed  orer  vith  a  layer  of  ficMl^g«therid 
moss  from  the  wood. 

I  have  found  this  mosa  one  of  thebe$t  matatials  ibs'mulchtiig 
flower-beds,  as  it  has  no  unatghtbr  appearanoe,  and,  m  well  •• 
obstructing  the  direct  niys  of  the  san,  piverenti  cn^oratioii 
from  the  earth.    It  need  not  remani  on  mart  thMi » litek. 

As  yet,  June  numbera  but  twei^-threa  daj%  tmi  lhe  Antiih 
rhinums  are  decked  with  flowery^  oopi0«#  wnMbigs  in  dry 
weather,  with  care  not  to  let  anr  mmber  of  ami  ff  nsels  accu- 
mulate, and  they  will  flower  oa  till  flaptomboK. 

B«»  ITo.  t. 

This,  as  stated  in  No.  2,  was  fiSed  in  Oofeober,  but  not  with 
Che  same  kind  of  plants.  Poublo  Wallflowers  were  the  chosen 
objects  for  the  spring  deeoration  of  thi»  bed  from  plants  struck 
in  the  autumn  of  1852,  wtntored  in  their  cutting-pots  with  a 
little  protection,  and  flnally  planted  out  in  the  reserre  garden  in 
the  spring,  where  they  had  made  floe  plants  by  the  time  or 
their  i«moyal  here.  This  bed  had  an  edging  of  the  blue  Alys- 
aum,  backed  by  a  douUe  row  of  white  Crocus.  We  hare  already 
had  Buny  April  days ;  Crocuses  are  gay,  but  the  little  blue  or 
purple  Alyssum  I  flnd  ia  nol  to  pioof  flfilBat  tM,  ^ 
its  neighbour  the  white. 

May  day  has  been  and  gone  this  week  past,  but  ita 
warm  days  have  brought  the  Wallflowwa  to  a  high  state  of  pop* 
feotion  ;  so  fragrant  are  they  on  a  atOl  warm  day*  that  the  hm 
for  a  short  distance  around  them  breathes  a  peeuUar  fiisteesB. 

June  is  here,  and  still  some  handsome  aj^na  of  flowav»f<emM 
on  the  occupants  of  the  bed ;  but  they  mvaik  aooa  be  aaenflaed, 
for  the  Pentstemons,  mwn  expressly  to  take  their  plaoe,  require 
to  be  here,  and  must  be  brought  at  omm.  I  will  flrat  well  water 
them,  and  then  plunge  them  iu  their  pots,  will  tranafer  the 
Wallflowers  to  the  reserre  garden,  where  they  will  produoe  bj 
autumn  a  good  batch  of  cuttings.  The  little  purple  AWssum  1 
will  let  remain,  to  see  if  by  such  a  plan  it  can  be  induced  to 
flower  stronger  next  spring.  Croouses,  too,  <Mm  remain  to  perfect 
their  bulbs.  I  will  continue  to  nip  off  the  exhausted  flower- 
atalks  from  the  Pentstemons,  as  by  letting  them  remain  they  are 
liable  to  check  the  flowering  of  the  rising  spikes. 

The  remaining  two  orals  were  planted  within  a  few  days  of 
Nos.  2  and  3.  JNo.  4  had  plunged  in  it  some  dwarf  stocky 
l^ants  of  the  Aucuba  japonioa  grown  in  pots,  and  had  an 
edging  of  Snowdrops  j  while  No.  5  was  being  planted  with  the 
single  Wallflowers,  and  had,  as  an  edging,  a  stout  ring  of 
Winter  Aoonites. 

This  might  hare  been  termed  their  winter  clothing.  It 
oertainly  has  done  much  to  make  the  garden  look  cheerful  through 
the  dull  months  of  winter,  and,  as  sprine  crept  on,  the  Snow- 
drops and  Aconites  gaye  an  additional  cmarm ;  but  the  sunny 
days  of  March  are  here— all  is  bustle  and  haste,  so  much  wants 
domg  and  has  to  be  done.  I  will  dear  away  No.  4  immediately. 
I  hare  in  readiness  for  this  bed  a  dozen  plants  of  Diely tra  specta- 
bilis.  The  bed  must  be  well  trenched  and  manured,  as  they  will 
be  placed  here  for  a  permanenoy. 

I  haye  no  further  notes  at  Am  had  ia  iiie  aiiM  yitn.  Jm  thf 
next  year  I  find  it  was  in  flower  at  the  beginning  of  Anril.  At 
the  end  of  May  had  grown  yery  strong,  and  was  flowering 
hixnriantly,  and  continued  to  do  so  with  the  aid  of  copious 
drenehinjEs  of  manure  water  at  the  loota  for  fiye  oonsecutiye 
ffyyi\tht  xcom  the  ooiPTCt'CTVOflTneyitr 

Bn>NaS» 

The  Wallflowera  in  this  bed  were  allowed  to  remain  aad 
flowfrjlbrtlw   roog  Foehsiaa,  which  have  been  raiaad  to  make 


this  a  pennanc^t  bed  also,  were  too  tender  to  stand  against  the 
cold  winds  of  March.  The  bedding  out-season  has  arriyed. 
Proceed  to  elear  the  bed  at  once ;  and  after  it  has  gone  through 
the  same  preoeas  of  trendiing  and  manuring  as  its  neighbour,  I 
will  torn  out  tbe  young  plants  of  Fuchsia  Eppsii  directly.  I 
haya  great  expectations  of  these  two  beds  when  wdl  established, 
and  I  am  persuaded  tl^at  the  graceful  bearing  of  both  will  not 
fail  to  enlist  a  whole  host  of  admirers. 

Sefore  I  close  thi»  paper,  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply 
to  the  humorous  remarks  attached  by  you  to  my  last  article-  1 
do  not  deny  the  charge  of  trying  to  wage  a  war  against  the 
jpteasnt  bedoing  system  i  but  you  say  you  cannot  comprehend 
why  I  do  so,  I  adi  you,  Is  a  man  expected  to  be  a  silent 
SMOlstor  of  the  ills  tmi  luurd^ipe  his  fayoinrites  are  receiying 
WMB  the  hands  of  the  adrocates  of  the  bedding  system,  and  not 
to  raiae  eyen  his  finger  in  t^ir  defence  ?  But,  perhaps,  you 
have  not  seen  how  they  ave  bufl^tted  about,  how  they  are  placed 
in  ont^of^the-way  plaoee,  in  soilless  nooks  and  corners,  and 
there  tKpeoted  to  thrire  and  flourish  I  and  because  they  fail  to 
do  thii^  in  such  unreasonaUe  places,  they  are  banished  and 
discarded^  eradicated  and  ocmdemned  as  worthless.  If  I  am 
ecpected  ta  bear  all  thia  is  aflenoe,  I  will  henceforth  do  so 
without  a  mormur  I  hut  it  will  bo  wi^  an  inward  gratification, 
Itut  the  day  ia  not  inr  diatavt  y^ieii  my  old  garden  fayourites 
wSl  be  once  more  ooenpgpiiig  wrosAinent  plaoea  in  the  gardens 
of  our  noblea.-^,  0.  Ouisuk  Wakthurst  Plum, 

[There  ia  no  ^MPOgreaa  without  some  enthusiasm,  and  we 
__jiiily  give  a  pkoe  to  the  lealous  sentences  of  our  determined 
eliMCipioii  of  the  Herbaeass.  We  admire  t^em  as  much  as  he 
dba%  hot  we  cannot  be  ao  exterminating  as  to  wish  that  no 
qwwtor  bi  ^own  to  the  bedders.«*SD«.] 


PTrfT^TBTCqa  FOE  GREENHOUSE-PRUNING 
MiUMBAGO  0APENSI8. 

Wta2ft  you  recommend  me  a  oHmber  Ibr  my  ggaeohousef  I 
wont  it  to  run  up  a  twelyo>lbot  w^  and  then  aloQg  a  fifteen- 
ibot  ivon  tie.  The  latter  ia  tiie  part  I  care  about,  as  the  wall  ia 
toiowddy  coyend.  Three  ahnUar  stationa  ore  occupied  by  a 
TaosoBiia,  Cobosa  Bcandeaa,  and  Mandeytlla  anayeolens. 

Also,  how  am  I  to  treot  a  Plumbago  capensis  planted  against 
the  won  laat  year^  and  now  coyering  It  up  to  7  feet  or  8  feet  ? 
Moat  it  be  est  baek  F--J.  R.  W. 

[BigBeiiia  Oherfaii,  or  Passiflora  racemose  coerulea. 

Mereif  shorten  the  top  shoots  of  the  Plumbago  until  it  fills 
tike  spaoe.  Wlun  done  flowering,  all  the  side  shoots  below  may 
be  out  back  to  a  bud  or  two.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the 
young  shoots  of  the  summer's  growth,  which  come  from  well- 
ripened  buds  on  the  ahoota  of  the  preyious  year.  When  esta- 
UKabed,  you  may  prune  it  like  a  Yine  on  tbe  spur  system.] 


NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS. 
STlirHOPB4  BxTOEFHALUB  {Bull-homed  Sianhopea). 

N<d,  Ord.f  Orehidacen.  Xtaa.,  Gynandria  Monandria.  Thia 
Orchid  has  also  been  called  Epidendrum  grandiflorum,  and 
Anguloa  grandiflora.  Perhaps  the  richest- coloured  flowers  in 
the  genus,  being  "  a  rich  tawny  orange,  with  deep  blood-coloured 
spots,**  and  so  highly  fragrant  as  to  be  too  powerful  for  the 
drawing-room.  Natire  of  Ecuador,  and  in  the  Andes  at  an 
elevation  of  6000  feet  between  Guayaquil  and  Loxa.  Blooma 
in  Anguit. — {Bo$ameai  Jftt^.,  i,  6878.) 

Vaoctkixtm  iKBi-Ti  (Dr,  Imraxft  Focetrnttm). 

VaM,  Ord.y  YacciniaceBB.  Xtiti».,  Octandria  Monogynia.  Natiye 
of  the  Island  of  Dominica.      Handsome  eyergreen  shrub,  not 
more  than  3  feet  high.  Flowers  yellowish-green. — (Ibid.^  i.  5279.) 
Hiaanrsii.  bbgilis  {Royal  Higginsia). 

Ncft,  Ord,f  RubiacesD.  Linn.,  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Called 
also  Campylobotrys  rcjalis.  "  No  plant  is  better  worthy  of  cul- 
tiyatlon  in  the  stoye,^  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  beauty 
of  the  laayea.  These  haye  a  plaited  upper  surface,  which  ia 
dark  green  passing  to  whitish-green  in  the  plaits,  and  beneath 
paipliah-crinwon,*-(Zi»d,  /.  6280.) 

BOBDiACiA  AHOUBTivoi.iA  {NmtTom-letnHd  iMs'aMaa).1H| 

yhi.  OnLf  GompoaitsB.  ZiMk,  ^rngenesia  Frustrttiea.  Natiye 
el  Toxaa,  lowo,  niinois,  and  Wisconsin.  Flowers  6  indiea 
aerosa ;  raya  porpli^-pink ;  height  2  feet.  May  be  grown  in 
toAo  m  the  open  border.— (iitd.,  1 5281.)  ^ 
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CAMPANSA  GfiANDIFLOEA  (L^cn^-tunrssBD  Campanba). 


i^To^.  Ort2.,  GeBneraoes.  X»iifi.,  Didjnamia  Angiospennk.  It 
has  also  been  called  Besleria  and  Drymonia  grandiOora.  It  is 
very  beantiful,  and  M.  Tan  Houtte  says  that  it  thrivee  perfectly 


loam.  The  atems'  are  subecandent,  somewhat  woody  at  ihb 
base,  with  opposite,  oval,  stalked,  softly  hairy  leaTea,  of  moderate 
size,  sometimes  unequal  at  the  base,  more  or  less  aoominate  and 


in  a  greenhouse,  haying  for  its  soil  a  mixture  of  leaf  mould  and    crenate-dentate  on  the  margin.   The  flowers  grow  from  the  azila 


of  the  leaves,  and  the  ends  of  the  ehoots,  on  longish  peduncles, 
which  are  terminated  by  a  few  (about  three),  large,  Tory  showy 
blossoms  on  long  erect  pedicels ;  these  flowers  are  large,  nodding, 
irregularly  campanulate,  the  tubes  curved  and  ventricose  beneath, 
the  limb  oblique,  of  five  broad-spreading,  nearly  equal  emar- 
ginate  lobes  ;  they  are  white,  downy  on  the  outside,  the  face  of 


the  limb  elegantly  marked  witb  dose  dotted  lines  of  ro»y-purple. 
"  We  may  hope  to  see  numerous  hybrids  combining  the  beau^ 
of  this  type  with  that  of  other  GesneracesB."  Native  of  New 
Grenada  and  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  Introduced  to  the  conti- 
nental gardens  by  M.  Linden,  in  1847. 


THE  CONSTEUCTION  AND 
Vabiotjb  have  been  the  instruments  which  philosophers  have 
invented  for  ascertaining  the  hygrometrical  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Catgut,  wood,  the  beard  of  the  wild  oat,  &c.,  were  for- 
merly used,  but  their  hygrometrical  properties  vanished  by  con- 
stant  exposure.  De  Saussure  used  the  human  hair,  and  De 
liuc  a  thin  piece  of  transverse  grain  of  whalebone ;  but  where 
variation  m  length,  volume,  or  weight  is  the  mode  of  action,  no 
dependanoe  can  be  placed  upon  the    instrument.     Daniell's 


USES  OF  HYGBOMETEE8. 

hygrometer,  which  is  a  very  good  one,  has  many  disadvantages 
— requiring  very  careful  manipulation,  and  ethor  of  the  t^ 
quality.  There  is  no  instrument  so  good  as  a  pair  of  good 
thermometers,  the  bulb  of  one  being  enclosed  in  thm  muslin,  to 
which  is  attached  a  piece  of  lamp-cotton  wick  communicating 
with  a  vessel  of  rain  water;  these  should  be  renewed  onoa 
a-month. 
The  conversion  of  liquids  into  elastic  fluids  is  evaporation,  and 
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thia  goes  on  »t  all  t«tiip«tmttur«»,  &om  the  botteit  dftf  In  summer 
to  the  coldest  night  m  winti^r  i  und  if  ve  only  eail  30  mohefl  the 
annual  amoont  e?apGfiiU>d  from  the  Burfat^e  of  the  wat^irs  0/ 
this  globe  (a  qoantitj  in  aU  probftbtlitj  rauoh  below  theaTrrfigic)^ 
water  to  the  amount  of  6S,000  solid  mil«'e  ia  each  jear  cbangful 
into  clouds,  which  cloud»  condeiiie  m  their  turn  and  form  the 
oopioua  showers  which  water  tht.^  plants  and  supply  th^  <mringa. 
"Wnen  we  consider  the  moist  condition  of  the  soil,  an  additional 
supply  of  eTaporation  must  be  added  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
in  this  calculation.  The  process  is  carried  on  in  t&e  following 
manner : — The  great  oceans  supply  the  air  with  moisture ;  the 
heat  of  the  sun  causing  rapid  eTaporation,  the  aqueous  particles 
are  carried  into  the  atmosphere  in  an  inyisible  state  until  they 
approach  a  cold  current,  when  they  condense,  and  are  visible  as 
clouds,  which  float  along  until  a  further  condensation  precipi- 
tates them  in  the  condition  of  rain,  snow,  or  hail ;  these,  when 
they  fall  on  dry  land,  hasten  along,  accumulating  rapidly,  until 
the  drops  of  rain  form  a  stream,  streamlets  accumulate  into  rivers, 
and,  at  last,  the  drop  is  conyeyed  back  to  its  parent,  the  ocean. 
The  rivers  all  flow  into  the  sea,  carrying  large  volumes  of  water, 

Ct  the  seas  are  never  too  full ;  and  why  ?  The  oceans  give 
kck  an  equivalent,  for  evaporation  is  the  cause,  the  making,  of 
rivers,  and  is  constantly  going  on  to  keep  them  flowing.  Springs 
of  water  owe  their  supply  to  the  same  cause,  and  are  cold  or 
warm  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  different  underground 
strata  through  which  they  happen  to  flow.  A  mountain  stream — 
i.  tf.,  one  ori;;inating  on  a  high  hill,  is  cold,  whereas  one  whose 
teservoir  is  deep  in  the  earth  is  warm ;  as  for  instance,  the  warm 
springs  of  Bath,  or  the  still  warmer  ones  of  Iceland.  Vapour  is 
most  plentiful  at  the  equator,  becoming  gradually  less  abundant 
as  we  near  either  pole  ;  but  in  tropical  countries  it  is  held  in  an 
invisible  state,  whereas,  in  colder  regions  it  is  copdensed  into 
clouds.  ^^' 


oup^  having  a  lid  wida  a  hole  in  tha  oentre  for  the  ootlon  oon* 
duet^jr  to  pjass  through ;  tlie  Ciip  h  situated  awsy  from  the  dry 
bill,  and  its  spr&ce  coTor^cf,  in  order  that  tlie  eraporation 
from  the  water  may  not  inTluencc  iti  readings.  The  bulb,  which 
is  corered  by  muslin,  and  moistened  bj  mcnne:)  of  Lhe  water 
conveyed  by  capillary  actioa  up  ilie  (^tton  wick,  will  show  a 
temperature  dq>ending  upon  the  following  circumstances:— 
'*  The  air  in  contact  with  the  wet  bulb  gives  enough  of  heat  to 
vaporise  the  water,  which  being  converted  into  vapour  sufficient 
in  quantity  to  saturate  the  space  which  the  air  occupies,  the 
reduction  of  temperature  will  be  according  to  the  quantity  of 
heat  which  has  been  combined  in  order  to  change  its  state  from 
water  to  vapour."  The  difibrence  indicated  by  the  dry  and  by 
the  wet  bulb  thermometer  is  occasionally  (between  April  and 
September),  IS®,  and  frequently  from  9®  to  12° ;  in  other  months, 
seldom  more  than  9%  and  more  fr^uently  4° ;  and  in  the  depth 
of  winter  V  to  2**.  The  temperature  of  the  dew-point,  which  is 
deduced  from  the  readings  of  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermo- 
meters, is  occasionally  30^  below  the  temperature  of  the  dry 
bulb  thermometer,  frequently  in  the  sunmier  20",  and  between 
September  and  April,  6*  to  15".  When  the  pressure  of  the  air 
is  recorded  (by  a  good  barometer),  at  the  same  time  with  the 
readings  of  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometers,  a  number  of 
useful  and  interesting  particulars  may  be  calculated.  As  an 
example,  let  us  take  the  observations  made  at  the  observatory, 
Highfield  House,  dnrhsg  the  quarter  ending  June  30th,  1850 ; 
the  mean  pressure  by  the  barometer  was  29726  inches ;  mean 
temperature  by  dry  bulb  thermometer  52*8" ;  mean  temperature 
by  wet  bulb  thermometer  49°.  From  these  we  learn  that  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  dew  point  was  45*5" ;  the  mean  weight 
of  vapour  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air  was  3*7  grains;  the  mean 
additional  weight  required  to  saturate  a  cubic  foot  of  air  was  one 
grain  ;  the  mean  degree  of  humidity  was  0*789  (1 000= complete 
saturation),  the  mean  whole  amount  of  water  in  a  vertical  column 
of  the  atmosphere  was  4*5  grains ;  the  mean  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  «iir  was  532  grains ;  the  mean  pressure  of  dry  air  was 
(reduced  to  the  sea  level),  29*518  inches,  and  the  mean  elastic 
force  of  vapour  (or  pressure  of  water  in  the  atmosphere),  was 
0*327  inch. 

The  use  of  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometer  to  the  hothouse 
gardener  is  twofold ;  first,  as  a  weather  guide ;  and  second,  as  a 
means  of  regulating  an  artificial  climate  to  sudi  plants  as  cannot 
enjoy  themselves  except  under  certain  peculiar  conditions.  With 
respect  to  a  weather  guide,  take  the  example  given  by  Mr. 
Glaisher.  The  dry  bulb  thermometer  being  70",  and  the  wet 
bulb  thermometer  55",  before  moisture  coidd  be  precipitated, 
the  temperature  must  fall  15®  (in  which  case  the  precipitation 
would  most  likely  be  mist  or  small  rain)  ;  or  the  dew-point 
must  rise  22*5" ;  or  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  in  a  cubic 
foot  of  air  must  increase  from  8*76  grams  to  8  grains  (in  which 
case  the  rain  would  be  heavy)  ;  or  the  temperature  of  the  air 
must  fall  at  the  same  time  as  the  dew-point  rises,  and  some 
conjecture  may  be  formed  of  the  probable  duration  and  kind  of 
precipitation,  according  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  last- 
mentioned  causes  prevails.  Without  a  dry  and  wist  bulb  ther- 
mometer, many  valuable  plants  have  been  lost,  although  the 
precaution  is  so  easily  accomplished.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
learn  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  mean  degree  of 
humidity  of  the  climate  from  whence  the  plants  have  been 
brought.  Suppose  the  temperature  to  be  70^,  and  the  dew 
point  50-6** :  provide  a  water  tank,  furnished  with  a  moveable 
cover,  so  that  a  greater  or  less  body  of  sttrfiKse  water  may  be 
exposed  as  circumstances  require ;  heat  yonr  stove  up  to  70*^, 
and  give  out  as  much  moisture  as  will  bring  down  the  wet  bulb 
to  67°,  and  you  have  then  produced  an  atmosphere  in  which  the 
plants  will  flourish.— (E.  J.  Lows,  F.R.A.S.  4*^.,  Gardeners* 
Magadne  ofBotamf,) 


The  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometer  is  a  modification  of  Dr. 
Ma9on*8  hygrometer.  The  latter  has  a  glass  fountain  for  the 
supply  of  water,  which  is  easily  broken  by  frost,  whilst  the 
common  dry  and  wet  ball  thermometer  is  furnished  with  a  sine 


FERNS  FOR  BOUQUETS. 

Flora  would  be  glad  to  know  what  sort  of  Ferns  are  the  best 
to  grow  for  the  fronds  to  be  used  in  forming  bouquets  ? 
Flora  can  grow  them  either  in  the  open  ground  or  in  a  green- 
house. 

[For  a  warmish  greenhouse  Adiantum  formosum  and  Adian- 
tum  cuneatum  are  among  the  best  for  cutting,  only  the  latter 
shrivels  quickly  in  bouquets,  if  not  protected  by  a  little  oiled 
skin  or  gutta  percha  wound  tightly  round  the  stem.  Davallia 
dissecta,  D.  bullata,  and  D.  oanariensis,  Pteris  argyrea,  and 
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F,  serrulaU,  are  aloo  eaeb.  exquisitely  beautiful  and  easily  grown. 
The  Adiantums  (Maiden  Hair),  and  DATallias  (Hare*i-fpot),  are 
b6«t  for  bouquets  nf  flowers  for  the  band ;  tlie  Pteris  kiad^  are 
more  suitable  for  a  vaae.  If  luxuriant  growth  (or  eutting  is 
required  we  stronglj  acUrise  the  top  soil  being  gently  sbidcen  off 
and  replaced  by  oocoa«nut<ftbre  refute.  The  Ferns  thrive  in  this 
luxuriantly.  It  should  be  ooveved  with  loU  at  the  top,  howeTcr, 
to  keep  it  down.*^,  A.  K.] 


CALYX  OF  CAMELLIA  FALLING. 

Wtll  you  inform  me  what  can  be  the  cause  of  the  external 
folds  of  the  oups  of  Camellia-buds  falling  off?  as  I  have  some 
which  look  quite  brown  and  loose,  and  on  being  touched  drop 
off,  which  causes  the  flowers  when  open  t«  be  wide  and  flabby, 
and  preyents  their  lasting  long.  They  are  carefhlly  watered. 
Will  it  also  injure  them  to  give  them  Hquid  nunure  once  a-week 
until  the  buds  open  P — Ivqitibbb. 

[Either  the  middle  of  the  ball  of  the  soil  has  become  too  dry, 
or  the  soil  has  been  saturated  by  bad  drMnage,  or  you  have  given 
the  plants  too  high  a  temperature  aoddenly.    Use  clear  water.] 


WORK  FOB  THB   WBEBL 

XlTt'UCH  OjLBDBF. 
BTatb  manure  wheeled  upon  vacant  ground  wben  the  weather 
ia  frosty,  and  all  spare  ground  turned  up  as  soon  as  possible, 
BO  as  to  expose  it  to  the  action  of  the  weather  as  long  as  may 
be.  Cauliflowers^  if  the  autmnn  sowing  fkiled  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  sow  in  a  box»  idiich  may  be  placed  in  vlbmng^houee ; 
and  when  the  plants  are  of  a  sufRcient  size  they  should  be 
pricked  out  in  a  frame  or  a  slight  hotbed.  Celeiy,  the  trenches 
should  now  be  dog  out  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  frost ;  in  the 
spring  Cauliflowers  may  be  planted  in  them,  and  dwarf  Peas  or 
Lettuce  between,  which  will  be  off  by  the  time  the  trenches  will 
be  wanted  for  the  Celery  plants.  JPotafoes,  if  young  ones  are 
wanted  very  early  some  Early  frame.  Ash-leaf  Kidneys,  or  any 
other  early  varieties,  may  be  planted  on  a  slight  hotbed  ;  if  it  is 
convenient  to  plant  them  immediately  they  may  be  laid  in  any 
warm  place  until  thev  begfai  to  start  Baaiskes^  sow  on  a  slight 
hotbed.  Dung  should  now  be  prepared  fbr  forcing  the  various 
culinary  veffetables  which  are  reonfred  early — a  considerable 
quantity  of  leaves  may  be  used  with  it. 

VLOWEE  oi.ma>nr. 
The  floww-beds  and  borden  in  many  gardeni  woiM  be  «i- 
riched  by  giving  t-hem  a  dressasg  of  deeomposed  leaf  mould, 
and,  where  rt  oecmot  be  obtained,  ehamd  vegetable  relbse,  swefa 
as  the  pmnings  of  shrubs,  €K>osebemeB  and  Onnranta,  edgings 
of  walks,  and  many  otiier  thinffs  wbMii  tnm  up  ia  the  course  of 
the  season  may  be  oheaply  made  to  fbrm  an  exoellont  sobstilota. 
Endeavour  to  forward  on  every  occasion  e€  hudenuart  weather 
the  preparation  of  labels  and  pegs  for  the  beds,  or  any  other 
article  which  yon  know  wfll  bo  wanted  at  the  busy  time  of  the 
Tear.  The  protection  of  plants  liable  to  iiyury  from,  frost  ninat 
be  attended  to  acoordfang  to  their  vespeotive  reqaiomente. 

yiuriT  aAju>BN» 

It  is  advisaUe  to  OMinine  every  week  all  the  choiee  kinds  of 
JtMiU  that  may  be  approaehiog  ripeness,  or  ave  found  XM>t  to  be 
keeping  well,  so  that  they  may  be  used  at  the  proper  time ;  for 
Ihe  finest  Pears  become  maipid  if  allowed  to  get  over-ripe  before 
being  used,  and  the  sane  may  be  said  of  many  varieties  of 
AippMo.  Any  of  the  cdioice  kiiidi  of  Pears  that  do  not  appear  to 
ripen  properly  in  the  fruit-room  will  be  impsoved  by  being 
removed  to  a  warm  dry  room  for  a  few  days.  Keep  the  fruit 
as  cool  and  dry  as  possible.  If  frost  is  excluded  it  can  hardly 
be  too  cool  to  preserve  tha  fruit  plump  and  sound  as  long  as 
possible. 

STOTB. 

BTeep  the  atmosphere  rather  moist,  eepeoially  if  the  weather  is 
bright,  and  remove  such  plants  as  are  in<^ned  to  start  into 
growth  to  the  warmest  part  of  tbe  house.  Above  all  things 
wok  out  sharply  for  the  soale»  mealy  bug,  and  thrif>a,  and  wage 
an  incessant  war  against  them  at  all  points.  Some  plants,  such  as 
Stephanotis,  Allamandas,  Manettiaa,  I>ipladenias,  Ao.,  may  be 
vroned,  trained,  and  started— if  by  a  gentle  heat  all  tho  bettmr ; 
but  those  pknts  for  late  bk>oming  to  be  kept  back  lor  the 
present.    LucuUa  gratissima  when  done  bloonung  to  have  the 


side  braabhea  shortened  in  a  little,  and  to  be  placed  in  heat  to 
produce  cuttings  for  propagation. 

OBBVKHOU8X  kWD  COlTSBBTaTOBT. 
The  weather  of  late  has  been  so  favourable  for  plants  that 
many  of  them  are  growing  rather  too  freely.  As  this  young 
growth  is  tender,  abundance  of  air  must  be  given,  and  grssi 
precaution  taken  to  guard  against  frost,  whi<£,  like  a  thief  in 
the  night,  steals  in,  and  would  do  an  irreparable  injury  to  the 
young  wood  in  Its  present  state.  While  at  the  same  time  thst 
you  guard  against  frost,  it  is  also  advisable  to  avoid  overhealiBg 
the  houses  by  giving  all  the  air  possible  at  favourable  opporte* 
nities.  Water  to  be  given  cautiously,  and  in  the  morning ;  bat 
care  to  be  taken  not  to  allow  any  plant  to  suffsr  for  want  of  it* 
Pelargoniums  intended  fbr  blooming  in  May  to  be  shifted  into 
their  blooming-^pots.  Lote^looming  plants  to  be  stopped  pr^ 
paratoiy  to  potting  them  off  about  the  end  of  Februarv.  The 
young  stock  to  be  encouraged  to  get  them  strong  and  healthy. 
Cinerarias  and  herbaceous  Calceolarias  grow  beet  in  a  warm,  moisk| 
airr  pit.  AH  such  pbnts  as  require  it  to  be  shifted  into  light  rioh 
sou.  Fumigate  slightly  every  tMi  days  or  a  fortnight;  but  be 
very  carefbl  not  to  injure  the  leaves ;  water  when  neceesary,  b«fe 
not  over  the  foliage.  Take  care  that  the  Camellias  do  not  snfip 
ft>r  the  want  of  wator  now  they  wte  blooming.  Prime,  teaia, 
and  clean  iSh»  oHmbers  on  the  raften,  ko, 

FOBCIKO-PIT. 
This  structure  will  now  be  kept  in  full  activity  to  supply  (he 
various  calls  for  plants  in  bloom,  which  at  this  season  of  ths 
year  are  generally  in  demand  in  most  places.  Care  to  be  taken 
before  plants  are  removed  to  sitting-rooms  to  gradually  harden 
them  off  fbr  a  day  or  two  either  by  placing  them  in  a  green* 
house  or  any  other  intermediate-house.  Maintain  a  fresh,  grow- 
ing, moist  temperature  of  from  60°  to  65**,  or  70°  with  sun  heat 
Syringe  early  on  sunny  days,  and  keep  a  moist  atmosphere^ 
unless  the  weather  is  very  dulL 

PITS  AlTD   FBAMBS. 

Plants  of  a  succulent  nature  will  require  much  attention 
during  damp  foggy  weather.  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  and  Calceo- 
larias are  very  liable  to  beeome  damp  and  mouldy.  Remove 
all  mouldy  leaves  as  soon  as  they  are  seen,  or  they  wUl  be  oertsin 
to  infect  others,  and  then  spread  over  the  whole  stock.  It  is 
sometimes  advisable,  when  plants  aro  affected  with  damp>  and 
no  means  at  command  to  correct  it,  to  move  them  to  othsr 
quarters,  where  a  drier  temperature  is  kept.  Avoid  watering 
here  as  much  as  possible ;  it  is  better  to  let  the  plants  flsg  a 
little  than  to  have  them  saturated  at  the  root.  To  keep 
plants  in  first-rate  condition  the  requisites  are  a  limited  supply 
of  water,  abundance  of  light,  free  circulation  of  air,  and  a  dry 
atmosphere.  If  a  sharp  frost  should  set  in,  and  plants  have 
been  excluded  from  the  light  and  air  even  for  a  few  days,  they 
must  not  be  too  suddenly  exposed,  especially  to  cold  easterly  or 
northerly  winds,  but  should  be  gradually  inured  to  free  exposure. 

W.KSABB. 


DOINGS  OF  THB  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHB9  OABDBK. 
Much  the  same  as  last  week,  with  the  exception  of  putting 
more  Sea-kale  and  Rhubarb  in  the  heat  of  the  Mushroom-house^ 
earthing  a  bed  in  the  latter,  and  packing  some  tree  leaves  round 
the  frame  of  the  Asparagus-bed,  which  though  put  m  late,  gave 
us  a  nice  dish  on  Christmas-day.  The  Sea-kale  and  Rhubaib 
first  put  in  heat  have  produced  welL  Cauliflower  under  pro* 
tection  is  excellent,  and  Snow's  Broccoli  is  beginning  to  heart  in 
the  open  ground.  Will  place  some  litter  beside  it  ready  to  throw 
over  it  in  an  emergency.  Made  up  a  bed  of  leaves  for  a  two- 
light  box,  on  which  to  place  earth  and  sow  Early  Horn  Carroty 
with  a  sprinkling  of  early  frame  Radishes,  which  will  come  in  to 
succeed  the  Radish-box.  Badishes  are  still  good  out  of  doors, 
having  received  a  little  protection  in  frost.  The  bed  will  pro- 
duce in  a  fortnight.  Endive  covered  over  with  a  little  stubble 
is  now  in  fine  order,  and  along  with  a  little  Lettuoe,  Beetroot, 
and  Celery,  makes  a  nice  Salad. 

FBUIT  TBEB8,  Ac. 

Much  the  same  as  previous  weeks.  Placed  more  Strawbetnss 
in  Yine-pits,  and  also  a  row  on  the  high  shelf  of  the  Peach-hoosib 
where  they  will  be  free  from  frost,  and  oome  on  slowly,  iSm 
house  now  being  crammed  with  bedding  plants,  which  must  be 
moved  beforo  we  begin  forcing.    Damped  the  Tines  in  pits,  in 
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mnn  dftjs,  to  softoi  tlM  b«di*  Iiftjinf  tiiani  olose  to  the  gi^utid 
keeps  A  moist  yapoor  aboat  them.  I  do  not  think  that  diveot 
hf^  it  of  muoh  ooa«equeooe  before  the  buda  awell ;  aa  aoon  as 
mj  tpproaeh  buratiiig''point  Hght  and  air  aire  easantiaL 

FLOWEB  DBPABTMBNT. 

CSbaved  the  moet  of  OhfyianthaiiHimt  from  ilowaHlK>Ma^  Mid 
upkwad  with  Other  thin«i  in  Uoottu  Picked  off  all  deoiyiag 
leares  and  fading  ilov^era.  Gvreptetj  of  nvter  to  QiMmriaa 
jvat  ooni^g  into  bloom.  1*  tiia  flowat-kooao  is  kept  ait  a  low 
taiiiperature,  PrisMilas,  OininBiM,  Bapfaoea,  Gytisua,  and  Ob- 
iMl{uM».are  the  ehisf  thhifi  ia  hloom,  Xo  hat^e  a  ho«ae  gay  at 
tiiia  aMson  the  tooMMnitaBa  ahoald  ATaM^e  60^  ^  whilst  ours  wiU 
BflOioeljr  avflMfle  40^  Bidba  And  othaa  faroed  iowars  ritould  be 
gradaally  hardened  before  going  into  a  house  ranging  eren  from 
4fi°  to  6(f .  in  snoh  opon  veathar»  FhM§^  and  all  aorta  of 
bedding  plants  should  rooeive  all  tha  airpossible»  aod  hare  mnf 
dsea^  UtS  and.  mooldj  part  taken  off  eloae  to  the  fic^sah  stem. 
H  the  Violets  are  in  a  firnma  it  is  a  good  thing  to  wash  tha 
beard*  innda  with  subhur  and  aoft  soap.  If  in  a  pit  do  the 
walls  the  same.  If  a  Uttfta  mildew  appaavs  on  a  leaf  it  is  best  to 
nip  it  off}  but  ifnnmbers  ton  ^BBotsd,  it  will  be  best  to  doat  the 
Iswres  with  fine  sulphur  by  msanr  «f  a  fine  hair  brush.  Tbm 
sulphuring,  the  walls  and  boards  will  be  a  good  pva^aatiYe. 

Such  planta  as  Izoiaa,  area  If  pkngftd  in  a  hotbad,  wdM  be 
all  the  better  if  plaoad  oloae  to  tbogiass.  that  tho  paints  of  the 
shoots  may  be  well  hardened  to  assist  in  setting  the  flower-buds. 
All  the  light  possible  m  aooh  houasa  wiU  now  be  adrisable; 
and  therefore  such  plants  as  IpomflBas,  and  Passion-Flowers  as 
qtadnasgnlsfts,  ^oukl  be  pnmed  pw^  olose  back  to  the  wood 
of  kst  year  in  eatabliahad  nlaoits,  bwriiif  a  good  bmd  or  two  as 
in  Tine  spur-pruning,  as  tnun.  these  buds  the  flowerins-shoots 
tff  the  following  summer  will  oome.  Old  estabUshed  plants  of 
AtUmaTidas,  St^hanotis,  Ac,  tufty  be  pruned  much  in  the  same 
w^ ;  but  younger  plants  witix  fine  ripened  ^oots»  but  not 
nearly  thiek  enough  to  cover  their  treltises,  may  have  these 
shoots  trained  fully  three  parts  of  their  length  round  a  trelHs 
-Hmd  if  these  shoots  are  weU  ripened,  the  bending  wiU  eause 
etery  bud  to  break  and  produce  its  flowering-shoot.  The 
plants  should  be  dry  rather  than  moist  before  pruning.  A  few 
days  afterwards  the  so21  may  be  watered  or  even  top-dressed, 
ana  that  may  be  all  that  is  desirable  ;  but  if  fresh  potting  is 
resolved  upon,  it  had  better  be  done  after  the  buds  are  breaking. 
The  turfy  loam  and  heath  soil  used  should  be  aired  and  wnnned, 
thil  Ih*  vools  siay  receive  ao  ^eak  by  nrnnkig  in  eontaot  with 
eM  aoft  In  dsdl  wet  days  eat  dawn  aoase  large  phwis  of 
Adiankuna,  as  cwieKtmiiy  AoL,  and  top  fcosaad  the  psta,  in  oirdar 
that  Htd  fronds  Might  be  all  fresh  and  gsaan  in  spring  and 
sMBBwr.  FoMad  younger  oaaa,  frosh-dnsaod  Orchids,  and  gai« 
a  McOa  vmtar  to  thoae  suOoieotiy  nated.  TbiM  didl  season  is 
not  tho  beat  ibr  sneh  potting;  bnt  a  toasparavy  potting^KMod 
may  be  flxed  in  a  house,  soil  heated  and  •li  auide  iff'^fTHriahhi^ 
and  many  things  done  now  that  would  stiM>d  a  poor  chance  of 
being  attended  to  in  spring,  when  wo  could  use  every  pair  of 
hands  if  increased  threefiold,  and  find  bd  f&ult  with  more. 

9UUBVMM  ^K>vira0. 
Jf or  eold  pits  see  last  weak.  The  daf  befoas  Christmas-eve 
ma  charming,  telling  of  frosiat  a6^,  Cktktnm-(U^  equally 
dali^Uf iil»  enough  to  m  metj  haairt  with  gmtitudo  and  witiL 
fmiamgL,  too,  hot  £»r  the  heofi^  bsBsafoment  the  Quean  and 
loyal  JTaaaily,  and  the  nation  at  kifs,  have  sustainsd  in  the 
noioval  of  n  Priaea  whoaa  name  waa  naver  insntioned  promi- 
nently but  in  oanneotion  with  what  is  noble  and  alovating; 
bsiag  equally  at  homo  dieaotiag  the  aounofls  of  the  Isamedtten 
of  the  ags^  said  in  devising  modsl  aolt«gasyand  inculoating  thrifty 
iadaatiy,  intslligsnoa,  and  pnustioal  pisty  ibr  pnMnoting  the 
hi^ipineBs  of  the  labouriac  population.  Would  that  mai^, 
bisuUs  stalwart  sons  said  bloominff  daughtsfs,  would  deem  it 
•^■Moed  duty  to  imitate  hia  aaamalk  GDhaae  fiae  days  enabled 
otto  olear  the  pleasure  grounds  of  leavea  and  all  feuling  flowen, 
to  awaep  and  roll  the  grass  and  walks,  to  render  them  somewhat 
in  aoofMrduioe  with  aiiah  a  ^lotions  Christmaa^dsy.  The  very 
bri^itneas  of  tho  day  woald  lead  na  to  hope  that  it  might  be  a 
food  Oman,  that  the  daak  oload  gathtwing  between  na  and 
bnthars  aeroas  tha  water  might  bo  thoroughly  disaipatsd,  and 
wat  «t  home  many  a  sad  lonely  heart  would  be  gbddenod  by 
the  jproo£i  of  kind  and  gpnefoua  igrmpathy.r— &.  £". 


TO    CORMSPONDCMT^. 

^J^  We  roqnest  Khat  no  one  wiU  write  pi4vat^  to  ihof^MMrt* 

nentid  wiitsrs  of  Mio  ''Toumal  of  Horticulture,  Oottago 

Chtfdenflr,  and  Osttntry  Genttemaa."     By  so  doing  tbc^ 

ivs  sdbjoeted  to  uojuatifliblo  tronMo  and  expettse.    Au 

eoBMnumeotions  shoidd  fherefere  be  addressed  soMy  to  f%o 

JSmhtw  of  me  **Jommta  of  SsHlemltm^,  (f«.,^  1^,  FhH 

Sk-oei^  Lomdon,  JV.<7. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  tho 

same  nieet  questions  idating  to  dardetiing  and  those  on 

POfiHgy  and  Bee  subjects,  if  wyoKpeot  to  get  them  answeied 

pMmp#f  and  convenietttly,  but  write  them  on  separate 

oonttnmioalioBs*    Also  nenpior  to  ssBa  more  than  two  ov 

tiiMe  questions  sit  once. 

Wt  oaanot  rep(y  pi4viitely  to  aa^r  Oommttfeation  unless  under 

i^eky 'Speciu  dronmstances. 

Ttnn  nr  GMnorsooss  {Mobin  5oo^.— We  tfaiak  for   a   ffreeBbmiae 

16  feet  kfl%fMir  TinM  woald  salt  bast,  ons  S  fett  from  esBbead,  snd  than 

the  four  would  be  4  feet  from<>ach  other.    Thwasiteht  be  two  BUdt  Haou 

borghs  and  two  Boyal  Hueoadinee.    Or,  if  yoa  wished  the  Grapes  to  haag 

loar,  one  Hannbui'gli  and  one  Lady  Bownea*  or  8t.  Pater*!.-  and  one  Mna- 

oaune,aad  ana  RaiulA  de  Calabaah.    The  liiiia  of  plantiM  nuy  be 

whan  it  aalta  beat.    It  mmj  be  doaa  now  if  yon  protaot  tiia  nxita  i 


bejost 

_    _ J  yan  proteot  the  roota  frass 

cold  and  wet.    thej  will  be  growing  idowlj  all  tha  winter,  if  the  a^  is 


modarately  warm. 
Waltowiait  Ca8«  ( IT.  Jf.  C.).- 


-"We  aee 


wrong  in  tha  Idea  of 


yow  Wattaaian  Caie,  tbaogh  If  aisea  and  aaana 

glvaa,  we  aalght  hare  Jadged  better.    If  yon  eanmt  make  peur 

cheaper  by  far  than  the  tme  Waltoniaiw  yoa  might  aa  well  have  one  at 
once.  We  would  have  aome  inchea  of  aaad  orer  the  boiler  belbre  setting 
tha fola  OB  it}  and  we  Should  prefsr one  of  Mtoa  MaHng^  In-door  Plaat 
Qaaea.  Thsre  haa  been  Bsote  flower  gagdeaiag  im  MUa  laumai  thanin  any 
other  work  of  the  day ;  bat  tf  you  require  more  about  floriata'  ilowara  wa 
recommend  you  to  order  <*The  ^riat  and  Pomologiat.'* 

Oco  Applv  Aim  PEAB  Tnaaa  Bktx&slt  PavMao  (A  Subieribet^-^tn. 
order  to  encourage  the  lower  new  formed  shoota,  yott  must  not  let  the  top 
have  too  mMh  lead  agate.  Thaaa  new  ahoola  naat  be  tMn  eaoogh  to  let 
san  and  air  (Jay  iu>on  them.  Wa  would  now  Bkerely  sbortan  the  poiata^ 
little.  If  you  "had  thinned  them  out  and  nipped  out  the  points  in  Juae, 
flower-bads  might  bare  been  formed  on  them  now  near  the  base.  TltMe 
moaS  UlMAy  will  be  lonaad  next  auoaiaar.  One  next  saaattfr  san  be 
chosen  for  leader,  the  vaatstof  pad  ta  3  iachaa  or  4  iaahea,  and  the  leader 
stopped  at  a  foot  or  15  inches.  This  will  gWs  you  nice  young  wood 
supplied  with  fmlmbads. 

CuvBaas  roa  Hotrsa  Paovt  (If.  Tbai).— Ws  hare  repeatedly  stated 
we  coald  Botaay  what  kinds  of  plaats  to  raaoawMBd  for  planting  wheto 
the  countrj  or  partof  it  is  not  told  aa.  JuateoasUer  if  you  were  Ifvkig 
at  Torquay,  or  at  Cromarty,  how  Tory  different  the  kinds  of  plants  for 
your  wall  must  needs  he.  Anywhere,  however,  a  border  9  inches  wide  wHt 
do  for  ho  Mnda  of  attaaben  whatever.  The  pavement  adght  not  be  ao 
injurious  mB  it  would  aeem  if  the  ground  under  it  had  bean  laai  '  ' 
the  plants  had  a  fair  start  before  the  pavamaat  waa  laid  down. 

Selaoikxlla  Daxpino  ovr  (dKiftfri&ar).— Erom  the  mere  fragmoits 
sent  dried  up  in  blotting-paper,  inatead  of  being  packed  in  oU-ekin,  In 
wliidh  tiMy  waaM  haveoDiae  fiPeah  to  hand,  w*ax«wily  enabled  to  say  »a 
plant  ia  aome  very  small  Undof  lycopadion,  aUlad  to  apodam  if  oat  that 
kind.  The  damping*  off  is  explained  by  the  plaos  being  10"  or  16*  too  low 
in  tempeiature  for  ft ;  or  else  It  is  too  much  confined  lor  want  of  idr.  All 
thsae  Lyeopada,  and  the  trae-Rke  Lyeopods,  oallsd  aleo  Selagtnellae,  wIQ 
liRro  aad  thxive  amaaiagly  in  a  ddppiag-wet  atmosphere  if  the  tempevataxa 
is  sufficiently  high  for  them :  thus  one  of  them  and  most  of  them  abould 
now,  however,  be  in  a  dryish  Atmosphere  of  from  50*  to  60<* ;  if  the  delicate 
oassara  In  a  lower  temparsturethe  least  melaturewfil  damp  them. 

BaoMsvaK  flvocas  {Ktnff»§6WH)»^ft  Aey  were  ours  wa  ahoald  throw 


south  wall  of 
keep  off  the 


away  tha  ilt«sed  atobks,  they  will  nevar  do  you  or  yo 

credit.    The  next  best  thing  would  be  to  plaoge  tha  pota  oloaa  to  this 

it  your  house,  aod  have  a  board  ready  to  put  over  them  to 

naa  and  muoh  of  the  fMat,  and  to  plant  flxem  out  at  the  end  of 

Liurvriair  OAorviflo.  (IT.  if.).-^9HssisBowsrk,%bat<waai«aw«w 
oU  upon  the  culture  and  propagation  of  tha  LUlpnUan  Caoti ;  aor  do  wa 
know  who  raises  them  for  the  retailers.  We  do  not  know  any  one  wlia 
haa  gvewn  l(ae)ean*B  Advancer  Pea.  The  eommon  Advancer  Pea  is  a 
wainklad  Une««eeded  variety,  very  «ood,  and  taakaaaaoag  She  aeaond 
earlies.  Tha  Walton!  n  Plant  Gaas  ia  dasoribad  and  flgund  in  Mo.  36» 
of  Tbx  Cottaob  Oardkmrb.  The  papers  we  are  now  publishing  wiU  teach 
how  taaunage  pfamts  in  stMh  ^^Innlaor  Ckses.** 

ToMATOBS  pon  PmaasBvnre  fH".  .f^).— The  "best  for  preserving  we 
thkifc  ia  tha  Oherpy«hapad  (1/paopamoum  aasasWmiwj) ;  hat  yon  can  have 
varieties  of  the  eommon  Tomato  of  variaaa  foamaaad  sdkmrs.  They  are 
r«d,  yellow,  and  white-ftndted ;  Melon-shaped,  Paar-«haped,  fto.  If  yon 
write  to  any  large  aesdsman  in  LoBdoa,  taiilBg  him  what  you  require  he 
woald  supply  yoa. 


FOmXET,  BEE,  and  SOTSEUnU)  CH£OSIOI.B. 


THE  POtTLTRT  WORLD  W  1861. 
We  belisve  that  moat  msoa  aie  lasy«  and  that  all  men  in  i 
things  or  otbeos  aoe  poorastinatoia.  We  are.  Even  m  on» 
triflmg  case  there  are  times  whon  our  waxk  sonns  to  ecdmulats^ 
and  as  one  child  said  to  the  othei^  **  The  more  you  eall  the  move 
I  wion^t  oonis^"  lo  thahea^ier  oos  load  tha  less  wo  aaea  disposod 
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to  pluck  up  courage,  and  io  lighten  it.  "No  one  erer  yet  intended 
to  commit  an  extraTaganoe  tluit  he  did  not  juttify  it  on  the  score 
of  economy ;  and  we  nerer  deter  work  without  oeing  able  to  prove, 
at  least  to  our  own  satisfaction,  that  somehow  or  other  benefit 
will  result  from  the  delay.  All  these  things  are  deceit,  and  the 
labour  is  the  same ;  there  is  the  same  expenditure  of  labour,  but 
it  is  compressed  into  a  shorter  period  of  t7me.  Many  who 
read  this  will  understand  us  when  we  say  the  safety  valve  is 
weighted. 

Did  you  ever  notice  the  real  difference  between  men  going  to 
the  same  market  and  driving  themselyes  P  One  flits  past  at  the 
utmost  pace  of  a  fast  horse,  still  urging  him.  His  face  is  Bushed, 
his  horse  reeks,  but  when  he  reaches  the  Crown  and  refers  to  his 
watch  he  will  be  able  to  say  he  has  accomplished  the  distance  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  had  on  getting  there  more  than  half  an 
hour  to  spare.  His  neighbour  will  drive  steadily,  will  start  at 
the  same  time,  and  arrive  five  minutes  before  market  opens.  He 
will  have  spared  his  own  resources,  and  those  of  his  horse,  while 
accomplishing  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  connection  between  time  and  our  present  subject  has  some- 
what forced  these  reflections  upon  us.  This  Number  appears  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year,  and  it  will  be  in  few  of  our  subscribers' 
hands  till  1861  has  become  a  matter  of  history,  and  a  thing  of 
the  past,  while  1862  has  entered  into  being,  untried  it  is  true, 
but  bursting  with  hope.  It  is  an  annual  duty  to  exchange  good 
wishes,  and  mutual  expressions  of  respect  with  all  our  friends, 
and  our  task  is  made  easy  by  the  fact  that  we  believe  we  have 
none  but  friends  among  all  those  with  whom  our  vocation  brings 
us  in  contact.  We  can  heartily  say  we  wish  for  no  others,  and 
that  we  never  pen  a  line  or  utter  a  word  we  would  not  willingly 
recall,  if  we  thought  it  would  pain  any  to  whom  it  was  addressed^ 
or  into  whose  hands  it  fell. 

We  cannot,  especially  at  the  present  time,  re5rain  from  saying 
our  first  feeling  is  one  of  gratitude  that  we  are  again  permitted 
to  begin  another  year.  We  "  look  askew"  at  those  who  say  at 
forty  they  feel  as  young  as  they  did  at  thirty.  It  is  only  when 
they  feel  the  approaches  of  age  that  they  say  so.  It  is  some 
years  since  we  addressed  many  of  our  present  readers,  and  while 
we  admit  we  are  older,  and  know  it,  we  are  glad  and  thankful  to 
say  that  to  the  support  of  our  friends  and  subscribers  we  are 
indebted  for  being  able  to  record  1861  among  prosperous  years. 
Such  are  lighter  to  bear  than  troublous  ones. 

Yiewing  Poultry  in  its  relation  to  exhibitions  we  have  to  re- 
cord an  increase  in  its  number  of  shows,  a  great  stir  in  towns 
where  they  were  formerly  held,  but  have  been  discontinued ;  and 
the  fulfilment  of  our  predictions  that  the  large  shows  would 
.  increase.  Everything  speaks  not  only  of  the  continuance  but 
the  progress  of  the  movement.  There  has  been  an  immense 
stride  in  Poultry  as  it  applies  to  food,  and  men  who  care  nothing 
for  it  as  a  pursuit,  are  turning  their  thoughts  to  it  as  an. adjunct 
in  feeding  people.  The  great  want  is  statistics ;  we  are  behind 
all  our  continental  neighbours  in  this  matter,  and  it  will  be  only 
when  people  can  see  on  irrefragable  evidence  how  much  Poultry 
does,  that  they  wUl  begin  to  believe  how  much  it  can  do.  The 
prizes  have  again  been  scattered  abroad  as  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  The  love  of  the  pursuit  is  like  the  dragon's  teeth, 
and  hence  new  names  spring  up  on  the  prize  list.  For  one  that 
disappears  twenty  come  into  notice.  It  has  been  said  nothing 
remains  stationary,  and  we  believe  it.  Difierent  classes  vary  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  are  now  higher,  now  lower. 
They  would  seem  to  depend  on  the  public  for  their  excellence. 
They  increase  in  perfection  and  good  quality,  just  as  they  are  at 
the  top  of  the  public  scale  or  lower.  Certain  dasses  seem  to 
depend  also  on  certain  men  whose  countenance  would  appear  to 
be  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  a  breed. 

Dorkings  have  throughout  been  excellent,  not  only  in  size 
but  in  heflJth,  feathers,  and  condition.  We  cannot  mark  much 
increase  in  weight,  but  it  is  impossible  to  go  on  continually 
adding  to  bulk.  That  which  has  been  accomplished  is  no  trifie, 
and  it  has  not  cost  one  point  of  symmetry.  Spanish  have  barely 
held  their  own  in  quality,  but  their  entries  have  been  satisfisctory. 
Coohin-Chinas,  in  every  class  but  White,  have  greatly  advanced. 
The  BuflEs  are  as  good,  and  the  Grouse  are  better  than  we  ever 
saw  them  at  any  time.  Brahma  Pootras  progress  steadily,  the 
world  is  becoming  convinced  of  their  merits,  and  they  now 
demand  a  class  everywhere.  The  Hamburghs  prosper.  The 
6K>lden-pencilled  and  spangled  are  perfect ;  the  Silver-spangled 
very  good ;  while  the  Silver-pencilled  have  room  for  improve- 
ment. However  numerous  they  might  be,  Polands  could  not 
improre  in  quality  |  but  their  classes  are  not  self-supporting  for 


lack  of  entries.    We  can  only  say  of  the  Game  that  we  can 
suggest  no  improvement. 

Santams  may  boast  of  their  progress.  In  number  and  quality 
they  are  shows  in  themselves.  The  Golden  are  excellent ;  the 
Silver  very  much  improved ;  the  Black,  White,  and  Qteme  nearly 
perfect. 

Ducks  of  every  breed,  Gbese,  and  Turkeys  maintain  Uieir 
weights.  Bouens  are  faultless  in  colour,  and  the  Boenofl 
Aryeans  have  moved  from  Brobdignag  to  LiUput. 

The  principal  novelty  in  the  various  class  has  been  the  regular 
exhibition  of  Cr^ve  Cosurs.  Should  it  continue,  they  may  ask 
for  a  class.  It  is  worth  suggesting  to  those  who  have  the 
management  of  these  things,  that  a  dass  does  not  neoeesitate  three 
or  even  two  prizes ;  one  will  test  the  merits  and  capabilities  of  a 
breed. 

Our  report  is  "  couleur  de  rose.  We  have  sailed  in  safety,  and 
things  have  gone  smoothly  with  us.  We  offer  our  beet  thanks 
to  subscribers,  contributors,  and  all  friends,  to  whom  we  feel  wo 
0W&,  that  we  can  make  this  gratifying  avowal.  May  it  be  the 
same  with  them  all.  It  is  especially  matter  of  sincere  pleasure 
to  us  that  we  can  fill  our  columns,  without  encouraging  dis- 
cussion in  order  to  supply  our  readers  with  bighly-spioed  per- 
sonal ragoiits.  We  are  proud  to  avow,  that  in  this  respect  we 
are  for  peace  above  all. 

Grateful  for  the  past,  we  hope  for  the  future.    We  would 
that  every  one  should  share  in  light  and  cheerful  anticipations, 
and  therefore  wish  to  all  whom  this  sheet  shall  reach 
"A  Happt  A3n>  Pbobpeeotjs  New  Ybab." 


FEATHEES  of  SILVEE-SPANGLED  HAMBUBGH 
HEN  CHANGED  IN  THEIB  MABKINGS. 

I  HATE  a  capital  Silver-spangled  Hamburgh  hen.  She  began 
to  lay  this  day  (December  23rd)  twelvemonth,  and  between 
that  time  and  the  middle  of  October  produced  240  eggs.  She 
then  moulted.  I  now  see  that  her  tail  and  wings  (or  flights 
rather)  are  perfcctlv  white  5  the  breast  is  decidedly  marked,  but 
the  spots  too  small  J  the  body  cloudy  or  mottled  with  very 
small  spots.  Now,  as  her  eggs  have  produced  some  exceedingly 
good  chickens,  and  I  have  obtained  a  prize  cockerel  on  purpose 
to  get  another  strain,  considering  her  imperfect  markings, 
would  it  be  worth  while  to  risk  chickens  from  her  eggs,  or  sw*r 
to  raise  them,  for  the  ensuing  season,  from  her  pullets,  which 
have  just  begun  to  lay  P  — Pullabiub. 

[As  you  say  the  hen  in  question  has  bred  you  very  good 
chickens,  and  you  have  now  bought  a  prize  cock  to  cross  with, 
we  recommend  you  to  put  him  (  being  a  chicken)  to  the  hen.  It 
is  common  to  many,  we  may  say  to  most  breeds,  to  fade  in 
colour  and  to  increase  in  whiteness  at  each  succeeding  moult 
after  they  become  aged.  You  may  give  up  the  barley,  potatoes, 
and  wheat  in  your  poultry  diet  if  you  will  give  ground  oats  and 
the  scraps  from  the  table.] 


FEEDING  POTJLTBT. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  and  long  before  this,  when  the  days 
begin  to  get  short,  I  feed  but  twice  a-day — at  nine  o'clock  in  we 
morning,  and  two  o'clock  in  the  day.  At  morning  they  have  as 
much  barlev  as  they  like  to  pick  up,  and  at  mid-dsy  they  have  a 
mixture  of  boiled  potatoes  and  the  scraps  from  the  houses 
and  barley,  pea,  or  bean  meal,  whichever  may  be  the  cheapest  or 
most  come-at-able,  sometimes  ground  oats,  and  when  potatoes 
aie  getting  short  in  the  spring,  I  add  brewer's  grains. 

Now,  aU  or  any  of  this  sort  of  food  does  first-rate  for  store  fowls, 
and  I  never  saw  any  marked  difference,  have  which  sort  they  may, 
and  the  quantity  of  meal  to  be  used  is  just  as  much  as  will  keep 
the  fowls  firom  scourinff.  Beep  an  eye  to  that,  and  that  is  the 
surest  guide,  and  ii  the  honse  scraps  should  contain  much  bread, 
less  meal  will  do.  When  the  days  begin  to  get  light  at  six  in 
the  morning,  then  I  feed  at  eight  in  the  morning,  one  in  the 
day,  and  asain  at  roosting  time;  giving  barley  morning  and 
evening,  and  the  hotchpotch,  as  I  call  it,  at  mid-day.  This  meal 
I  let  them  eat  till  they  cannot  get  one  bit  more  down,  and  I 
ascertain  exactly  the  quantity  of  barley  they  will  pick  np  at  that 
time  of  the  year.  Then  I  have  something  to  measure  that  qoaxi* 
tity ;  then  u  I  cannot  stop  to  watch  them  eating  I  can  stzrew 
it  aboat  and  leave  them  to  it,  and  so  th^  go  on  till  the  dayi 
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begin  to  set  longer,  they  get  ap  earlier,  tnd  they  get  more  food 
m  the  fleldt.  Tben  the  Irtt  morning  I  see  they  do  not  piok 
their  bftrlej  up  quite  clean  I  at  once  ehorten  their  allowance, 
both  morning  and  erening,  and  thej  come  without  calling  to 
ererj  meal,  as  true  to  time  as  I  do  myself ;  and  although  in  the 
▼ery  long  days  their  erening  meal  is,  as  it  were,  only  the  name 
of  the  thing,  as  they  scarcely  csre  to  pick  up  a  dozen  corns 
a-pieoe,  they  will  not  go  to  bed  happy  tUl  they  haye  had  it 

I  should  ha?e  stated  that  I  keep  curtailing  their  barley  as  I  see 
it  necessary,  but  more  so  in  the  erening  than  the  morning.  I  feed 
extra  at  moulting  time.  Their  walk  affords  all  other  requisites, 
and  by  this  treatment  my  fowls  are  always  in  excellent  health 
and  plumage,  and  in  first-rate  laying  condition,  and  always  fit 
to  piok  up  off  the  walk  in  good,  sound,  fleshy  condition  for  table. 
I  haye  a  gocKl  warm  shed  for  them  to  roost  and  lay  in,  but  the 
greater  part  of  them  roost  out  in  a  tree  close  by,  and  they  that 
are  in>doors  can  go  out  as  early  as  they  please,  and  they  that 
zoost  out  in  all  weathers  are  equal  in  all  respects  to  those  that 
roost  in-doors. 

I  know  plenty  of  people  that  haye  good  fowl-houseo  lock  their 
fowls  up  in  the  warm  eyery  night,  and  feed  pretty  regularly,  and 
haye  good  runs  in  the  bargain,  and  giyo  their  fowls  three  times 
the  com  that  I  giye  mine,  and  these  do  not  lay  in  comparison 
with  mine,  or  do  so  well  in  any  way,  and  they  wonder  how  it  is ; 
•nd  it  is  simply  this — they  are  a  people  that  call  themselyes 
poultry  fanrners  that  haye  sprung  up  within  a  few  years,  and 
tome  only  months  as  it  were^  they  talk  oyer  their  management 
to  each  other  when  they  meet,  and  eyerr  one  thinks  his  or  her 
plan  the  best.  Thej  buy  a  poultry-book,  and  as  they  do  not 
think  to  make  obserrations  about  the  habit  of  the  fowl  or  the 
aituation  they  are  in,  many  go  directly  opposite  to  what  the 
book  states.  Picture  these  fanciers'  fojrls  being  let  out  of  their 
house  at  eight  o'clock  on  a  summer's  morning,  and  mine  that 
had  hopped  out  of  a  tree  at  four,  and  come  home  to  break£Mt  at 
eight  l^WoBOESTBa. 


EOYAL  DUBLm  SOCIETY'S  POULTEY  SHOW 

DXOBMBBB  JL7tH  AND  18tH. 

Thb  show  ofpoultrjr  was  yery  good,  the  seyeral  yarieties 
being  well  represented  in  numbers  as  well  as  perfection  in  the 
tpecimens.  The  nuture  DorJcingt  numbered  thirteen  lots,  and 
all  fit  creditably  to  compete  in  any  show.  The  first  prise  was 
taken  by  a  yery  fine  lot  recently  brought  from  England,  and  we 
lemed  competed  successfully  at  the  late  Birmingham  Shof^. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  pens  are  so  inconyeniently  made — 
the  opening  being  at  the  back — that  it  is  aUnost  impossible  to 
giye  a  critical  judgment,  as,  where  competition  is  so  close, 
weight  must  decide  the  point ;  many  birds  lookmg  yery  large, 
which,'when  put  into  the  scale,  do  not  answer  the  expectation. 
The  Dorkings  under  a  year  mustered  nineteen  lots,  more  in- 
teresting  than  the  adulto,  as  showing  the  result  of  the  breeders' 
eare  bestowed  upon  them,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  contest 
was  a  close  one.  We  could  not,  howeyer,  agree  in  the  award  of 
first  prize  to  lot  22,  the  Countess  of  Bective,  the  birds  being  too 
small  and  the  pullets  not  jM)cnrately  matched*  The  second 
birds  reared  by  Mr.  Williams  being  much  superior.  Mrs. 
Farrell's  highly  commended  birds  were  also  yery  fine.  The 
Spanish  claMcs,  both  old  and  young,  did  not  show  to  such  per- 
fiMtion  as  the  other  breeds,  Uie  season  being  a  late  one  for 
Bioulting,  so  that  the  birds  had  not  reooyered,  as  was  shown  in 
the  general  want  of  brilliancy  of  the  combs  and  wattles,  the 
delicate  whiteness  of  the  £u*e,  and  fulness  of  tail  Midung 
allowance  for  this,  the  show  was  a  good  one.  The  Cochim'  China 
dass  had  not  many  representatives,  but  the  birds  were  good. 
The  Oame  class  had  but  few  champions  to  support  the  cause, 
and  one  or  two  lots,  we  belieye,  were  disqualified,  although 
i^Nurately  good  birds,  because  the  legs  were  of  different  colours. 

There  was  a  particularly  fine  urray  of  Uie  crested  breeds, 
which  attracted  much  attention,  both  from  the  sixe  of  the  crests 
and  the  beautiful  markings  of  the  birds.  The  White-crested 
Black  birds  were  yery  fine,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the 
Riocessfnl  exhibitor,  Miss  Breyar,  who  took  all  the  prises.  The 
class  for  any  other  distinct  breed  contained  some  beautiful  birds 
of  the  SHyer  and  €K>ld-mooned  PheasanU,  and  diyided  the  priies 
between  them.  These  breeds,  the  pride  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
■hire,  are  not  tofficiently  appreciated  in  Ireland,  as  well  for  their 
beauty  as  prodaotiTene;s.  The  IWireys  were  yery  fine,  par- 
tieolariy  a  pen  of  Gambridgsahire  birds  belongiog  to  Mr.  Joaeph 


Toite,  as  well  as  a  lot  of  ten  young  oooka  (American),  all  of 
whioh,  we  belieye,  were  soon  claimed.  The  double-breasied  pied 
Norfolk  Turk^s  shown  by  Mr.  D.  Campion,  Mount  Yemon, 
were  also  particularly  fine.  They  took  our  attention,  from  their 
elegant  appearance,  their  compactness,  and  freedom  from  offal ; 
their  fiesh  u  also  beautifully  white,  and  they  are  a  yery  domestic 
description  of  bird. 

The  Geese  had  immense  birds  to  represent  the  class,  among 
them  a  pair  of  Canada  Ghese,  which  were  greatly  admired,  and, 
no  doubt,  can  be  easily  domesticated,  and  as  they  weigh  as  much 
as  20  lbs.,  deserve  attention. 

The  Bouen  Ducks  were  all  yery  superior,  and  as  they  competed 
with  Aylesbury,  showed  their  superiority  by  taking  all  the 
prizes  and  commendations.  Considerable  discussion  took  place 
in  the  awards  in  this  class,  as  the  birds  were  not  weighed,  and 
much  difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  minute  points  in  com- 
petition— viz.,  the  marking  of  the  bills,  Ac ;  but  we  belieye  the 
morninff  was  so  dark  that  any  slight  mbtakes,  owing  to  such  a 
oause,  should  be  overlooked  where  the  judgment  was  generally 
so  good. 

DoRKiKo.— First,  R.  W.  Borle,  Rosemoaat,  Dundnun.  Second, 
Countess  of  Beotive,  the  Lodge,  Yirginia,  county  Cavan ;  R.  P.  Williami, 
Hollybrook,  Clontarf;  Mrs.  Logton,  4,  Banna  View.  Chieken$.—?tx9tt 
Conntess  of  Bective.  Second,  R.  P.  wQUamt,  Clontarf.  Highly  Com- 
mended, Mrs.  Farrell,  Moynalty.    Commended,  R.  P.  Williams,  Clontarf. 

Spanisb.— Prise,  R.  P.  Williams.  CJ^ickmu.—Vint,  £.  J.  Smith,  Jan., 
31,  Rutland  Square.  Second,  R.  P.  Williams.  Commended,  Bfiss  K.  de 
Couroy  Drerar,  Blackrock;  J.  Forrest,  Roebuck  House,  Dublin. 

Cocanr-CHiWA.— Firkt,  R.  P.  Williams.  Second,  Countee«  of  Beotiye. 
ChieiUm.—Fint,  Countess  of  Bectire.  Second,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Rosemount, 
Dundrum. 

QA](s.~Fir8t.  R.  W.  Colgan,  Blackrock.  (Second  withheld.)  C^iekem, 
— Prise,  W.  Colgan,  Blackrock. 

HAMBvaoH  (Spangled).~First,  R.  P.  Williams.  Second,  R.  W.  Boyle, 
Dundrum.  Highly  Commended,  R.  P.  Williams.  Chickens.—First,  R.  P. 
Williams.    (Second  withheld.) 

Whits-cesstkd  Black  Fowx.~First  and  Second,  Miss  E.  de  Courey 
Drevar.  Blackrock.  Chiekms.—FixBt  and  Seoond,  Miss  £.  de  Courey 
DreTar. 

AiiT  OTHKE  DisTiircT  BRECD.—First,  J.  Lafarelle,  the  Orange,  Stillograa. 
Second,  R.  P.  WilUams.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Lafarelle ;  R.  P.  Williams. 

CmcuNS  (Six,  of  any  breed}.— First,  R.  P.  Williams.  Second,  Mrs.  M. 
Delaney,  Castleknock. 

Chickkks  (of  any  breed).— First,  R.  P.  Williams,  Hollybrook.  (Seoond 
withheld.) 

TvKKSTS.— Seoond,  J.  Lentaign.    (First  withheld.) 

TvKKBTs  (Tallaght).— Firat  and  Second,  J.  Tuite,  MulUngar.  Seoond, 
J.  Hayland,  SO,  North  Anne  Street. 

Qebsb.— First,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Dundrum.    Second.  J.  Tuito.  MuHlngar. 

DucuL— First,  R.  W.  Boyl&  Second,  H.  M.  Barton,  4,  Harcourt 
Terrace.  Highly  Commended,  R.  P.  Williams,  Clontarf;  R.  W.  Boyle, 
Dundrum.    Commended,  R.  P.  Williams. 

Lot  or  Tkh  Ducks.— First,  R.  P.  WUllams,  Clontarf.  Second.  J. 
Hyland,  SO,  North  Anne  Street.  Highly  Commended,  Mra  H.  Rathmines. 
—{Irish  Farmer^ s  Gazette.) 


HALIFAX  FANCY  PIGEON  ASSOCIATION. 

Oh  the  20th  and  2l8t,  the  fourth  Show  of  the  Halifax  Fanor 
Pigeon  Assooiation  was  held  at  the  Mechanics*  Hall,  and  both 
in  the  number  and  quality  of  the  birds  exhibited  was  decidedly 
in  adranoe  of  that  of  any  prerious  year.  There  was  an  encourag* 
ing  increase  in  the  number  of  local  exhibitors,  and  these  were 
Messrs.  W.  Smith,  S.  Shaw  (Stainland).  W.  Kelsey,  J.  Sunder- 
Und,  jun.,  E.  Drake,  J.  Bairstow,  J.  Wadsworth,  A.  Graydon, 
G.  Hebblethwaite,  J.  Firth,  E.  Parry,  and  S.  Thompson.  That 
this  Show  is  regarded  with  faTOur  elsewhere  we  haye  satis&ctory 
proof  in  the  fact  that  exhibitors  attended  from  the  following 
places: — Forest  Hill,  Staleybridge,  Glossop,  Bradford,  New* 
castle-on-Tyne,  Birmingham,  Whitehaven,  Nottingham,  Shef* 
field,  Burnley,  Huddersfield,  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Gateshead,  Lanark, 'Beverley,  Bochdale,  Newark,  Axminster, 
Dundee,  and  Glasgow.  There  were  413  pens,  and  specimens  of 
some  rare  breeds  exhibited. 

In  Powiers,  Mr.  Wm.  Smith  was  highly  successful,  carryinff 
off  the  first  prizes  in  Yellow  hens,  and  Dun  or  Mealy  cooks,  ana 
tho  seoond  prises  in  three  other  classes,  while  he  was  highly  com* 
mended  in  a  fourth.  He  was  also  the  winner  of  a  silver  meda]» 
vidue  £2,  given  by  Mr.  George  Ure,  Dimdee,  for  the  beat  pair  of 
Fowter  oooks  or  hens  of  any  colour,  bred  in  1861.  In  Mr.  Peter 
Eden,  of  Salford,  however,  he  found  a  formidable  competitor, 
who  oarried  off  the  first  priz3  in  six  different  classes,  and  seoond 
prises  in  three  other  classes,  while  in  others  he  was  highly  com* 
mended.  Mr.  Geo.  Ure,  of  Dundee,  carried  off  first  prises  in 
four  classes,  the  seoond  prises  in  two  classes,  while  in  another 
ho  was  highly  commended.  The  oolleotion  was  in  every  respect 
a  magnificent  one  and  excited  much  attention*    A  Mealy  hen 
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belonging  to  Mr.  BitSpeth,  «f  MaBch«t6v,  waa  iMiofa  >di>fwcl 
for  its  lengflh  of  body  «&d  AdnDimble  shape. 

In  Carrkr0y  the  moit  remarkottle  show  warn  thai  of  Dun  ooohi, 
there  being  seTen  entries,  fire  of  which  weoe  iMiiced,  Mr.  Thoe. 
Colley,  of  Sheflleld,  taking  the  fiitt  priie,  and  Mr.  John  Bcdr- 
stow,  of  Halifax,  the  second.  Li  the  aeTevai  oiaaaea  of  Oarnara, 
Mr.  Bairatow  carried  off  three  first  prizes,  fiTa-aeaoad  priaas»aiid 
in  ei^t  cases  he  ivas  hig^  commended.  Mr.  Peter  £deB,liow- 
erer,  carried  off  the  silver  medal,  Takie£2,  given  by  Mr.  Makthaw 
Stuart,  of  Glasgow,  far  the  beat  pair  of  Canriava,  Bon  or  BJaak 
cocks,  and  bred  in  1861.  In  this  daaa,  ttia  eompalilioB  waa  vt- 
oeediBgly  keen. 

-  In  Abnond  Tumblen^  Mr.  Eden  also  carried  off  tha  ailrer 
medaL  Talae  £8,  giren  by  Lord  Binning,  £or  the  beat  pair;  J^. 
Matthew  Stuart,  of  Glaagow,  wanning  the  ailver  medal,  walua£2, 
given  by  Mr.  Jamea  fiuie,  ^  01aagow,  for  tha  aaoood  beet  ]paar. 
Mr.  Samuel  Shaw,  of  Stadnland,  earned  off  four  aaoond  pnaaa. 
In  Kitea  or  Self-oaloiin  there  ware  two  admirable  heaa,  bolh 
shown  by  Mr.  Oeorga  Fawdon,  of  Chitaahead,  and  they  ware 
much  noticed.  The  show  of  Common  Tumblers  was  not  Teiy 
aumeroua,  bat  they  were  all  of  an  excellent  quality. 

The  Jacohins  compriaed  aoma  of  tha  best  birds  aver  exhibited, 
Mr.  Sbaw,  of  Stainland,  oanying  off  the  ilrst  priie  with  Beds. 

The  TmrbiU  were  an  iaiteeeating  ckaa ;  aad  Mr.  Shaw  won  the 
Bxlver  cup,  value  £6,  given  by  Mr.  W.  Wicking,  cf  London,  for 
the  best  three  pairs,  auljeet  to  his  birds  beinff  sold  for  £5  tf 
ahtimad.  Tha  paij»  ware  Blaok,  Bine,  and  Bed,  and  they  were 
of  ffuch  an  admirable  ^foatiiy  thai  there  weia  seveNd  okmwBts 
ibr  them. 

The  Show  in  other  breeds  possessed  so  features  oalliag  Ibr 
apaeial  mention  save  the  Tr%mpeien9^  except  that  the  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Shaw's  Black  Mottles,  viliicAi  have  figned 
oonapiciiously  at  aU  thci  exhibitions  in  the  kbgdom,  and  have 
won  a  little  fortune  in  priaes.  These  are  also  tha  same  birds 
from  which  Mr.  Wolat^iholme  painted  his  picture  of  **  The 
aVumpeter.*' 

The  Dragons  w«flpe  'an  wraaaaHy  large  eaflaotion,  and  in  the 
dass  for  "  variety  "  there  were  some  apecimena  of  tare  ezoellenoe 
— in  fact,  such  a  class  as  has  seldom  been  brought  together. 
Amongst  the  most  notiaoable  af  these  ware  a  pair  of  "  Wonca- 
Wongas,*'  imported  from  Australia,  and  a  pair  of  Laced  Fairta^. 

The  Show  ia,  withoat  doubt,  the  most  aueoeasful  of  any  that 
bat  yet  been  held  in  Bn^nd,  and  its  snocese  is  owhiff  matnly  to 
the  imanimous  working  of  the  Committee,  each  member  having 
laboured  heartily  to  give  to  the  Show  tha  utmoat  iclai  poasible. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  priaea  awarded  :•» 

Towr EUB." Blue  Cock.—Fintt  P.  Edea,  Salford.  Second,  T.  Smltli, 
Halifax.  Highly  Commended,  S.  Shaw,  Stainland.  Blue  ^en.— First,  P. 
Eden,  Salford.  Second,  W.  Smith,  Halifax.  Commended,  W.  Taylor, 
Sheffield.— ir/at A  Cot  ^.— First,  O.  Ure,  Dundee.  Second,  W.  Smith,  Halifax. 
Black  J7«A.-> First,  O.  Ure,  Dnadee.  flecoDd,  J«  Boie,  Olasfow.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  B.  Frame,  Lanafk.    Ited  OocA.—Tlrgt^d  Second,  oTure, 


Highly  f;omm«iMled,  P.  Bden*  Salford;  W.  fiaolth,  Hallftix! 
fUd  ^«».— Fii-st,  6.  Ure,  Oaikdee.  Second.  J.  Sunderland,  Jan.,  Halifax. 
Hlahly  Commended,  J.  Smith,  Sheffield.  Yellow  Todt— Fnvt  and  Second, 
F.  Eden,  Salford.  THht^i  JEm.— Firat.  W.  dnMk,  Halifax.  Seeoad,  P. 
Idaa,  ftilft>rd.  Hifhty  Cofamaaiad,  H.  Brown,  Sheffield;  J.  Huie,  Glatgoiv. 
Wiyiie  Coek,^¥\Th\.  «ad  Saoond,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  Highly  Commended, 
W.  KelHey,  Halifax.  White  J7e».— First,  P.  Eden,  Salford,  Second,  G. 
The.  Dundee.  Highly  Commended,  O.  Ure.  Dundee;  P.  Eden,  Salfbrd; 
8.  soWoo,  Mil  ford  ionotioa;  W.  Kelwr,  Halifax.  (An  cxaeUent  dasa.) 
J>iii»  or  Meal^  Cock.-  Firat,  W.  Smith,  Halifax.  Second.  J.Haie,  Oli^ow. 
Very  Highly  Commended,  —  Stuart,  Glasgow.  Highly  CommendedTw.  H. 
TegetTTit'ier,  Loudon  ;  T.  Bidpeth,  Maneheeter.  Dun  &r  Mealy  Ben.^ 
First,  T.  Ridpetb,  Manchester.  Seeand,  H.  Brawn,  ShefflekL  Highly 
Oomaiended,  C.  J.  Samuels,  Maneheater.  Am^  Cotoar.-<ifada]»  W.  BmiUt, 
Halifax  (W  hite).     Highly  Commended,  M.  Stuart,  Glasgow. 

CAaKTiRs.— Bfflf*  Cof*.— First,  F.  G.  Ste▼en^  Axmlnster.  SeeoAd,  J. 
BalNlow,  Halifax.  Highly  OannMnded,  F.  Edan,  Salfard ;  J.  Wada- 
wonh.  Halifax;  J.  Bairst»w,  Halifax.  Bladt  J7«i».-First,  P,  Sdea. 
Salford.  fiecoud,  J.  Wadsworth,  Halifax.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Deakia, 
Sheffield;  A.  Evan*,  Salford.  Dun  Ooc*.— First,  T.  CoUey,  Sheffield. 
Second,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  Highly  Comaaeiidad,  ▲.  Braxa,  Salfonl;  J. 
Bairstow,  Halifax ;  A.  L.  Silvester,  Birmingham.  D^n  J^«m.— First,  P. 
Eden,  Salford.  Second,  T.  Colley,  Sheffield.  Highly  Commanded,  J. 
Bairstow,  Halifax,  hlue  CfecJt.— First,  J.  Bairstow,  Halifax.  Second,  T. 
Ck>lley,  Sheffield.  Highly  Oomasended,  J.  Bairstow,  HalSlas.  BhteHm^ 
— FIrat.  T.  CoUey,  Sheffield.  Second,  J.  Bairstow,  Halifax.  HigUy  Com- 
mended, J.  Bairstow.  Halifax.  WkUe  CocAr.— First  and  8econd«J-  Bair- 
stow,  Halifax.  White  IIen,^¥\ni  and  Second,  J.  Bairstow,  Halifax. 
Black  or  Dun.-  Silver  Medal  aad  Third,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  Beooad,  J. 
Bairstow,  Halifax.  Highly  Canuaeaded,  H.  Smith,  SMptaa  fBaoJ :  J. 
Daakln,  Sheffield  (Dun)  ;  T.  CoUey.  bheffleld- 

Alm OND  ruM BLKR8.— First  Hcdal  and  Third,  F.  Eden,  Salford.  Second 
■adal,  M.  Stuart,  Glasgow. 

BaoacfrAoxD  TawBtaaa  (MottlaiV  Rrrt,  F.  S.  Blaa,  London.  SaaaaA, 
&  Shaw,  Sialnland.  /•         -^  — »  ' 

Short-faced  Twmblkrs  (BeardsX— Flrat,  T.  Hives,  Nottln^iam.  Second, 
^  *v  »x*'*^'l^"4-  ^^^^y  Commended,  J.  W.  George,  Nottiagham  ;  E. 
Aroher,  )«a.,  Itondoa  (Bwa). 


Sboxt-vaced  Tvmblbbb  (Balds).— First  and  Second^  Shaw,  Stainland. 

Shobt>paoed  Tumblers  (Kites,  or  Self-colours}.— Fixst,  E.  T.  ATcher, 
London.    Second,  S.  Stott,  Rochdale  (Red  Agates). 

Oeimev  TuiuiLSBa  (Mottles). -First,  M.  It.  faamsldai  HwUferaaaM. 
Second,  W.  F.  EatwisOe,  Bradford  (Black). 

Common  Tumblxbs  (Balds).— First,  J.  Sephton,  Preacot.  Second, 
&  Stott,  Rochdale  (Blue). 

CoMHow  Twauxa  (Baarda).-«Flnt»  S.  Baldea,  Baadibrd.  ffaoai, 
▲.  Oraydon,  Halifax. 

Common  Tvmblxiui  (Self-eoloar).— First,  P.  H.  Jonesy  London.  Second, 
S.  Shaw,  Stainland. 

jAooBrea.-*Finit,  8.  Shiw,  StaiataMl.  Seaaiid,  J.  T.  Laa  laana,  Ldrer- 
pool.    Highly  Commanded,  J.  T.  Lawraaoe. 

TuEBiTS.— First,  T.  T.  Parker,  Chorley.  Second,  E.  A.  Hargrove,  Bir* 
mtngham.  Highly  Commended,  W.  F.  Entwistle,  Bradford.  Cup,  S.  elnnr, 
•tHinland. 

BAABa.— Firat.  J.  H.  Fiaaae,  Laaaiiu    Saoond,  S.  Shaw,  Stainland. 

Owls.— First,  T.  Ridpeth,  Manchester.  Seoond,  H.  Morris,  Londoa. 
Highly  Commended,  F.  E.  Else,  London ;  J.  Percival,  London. 

FAMTAiLa.— {%>«*«.— First,  W.  Taylor,  Sheffield.  Second,  T.  Ridpetk, 
Maaobaater.  Highly  GoaaModed*  W.  Vaughaa.  Middlaabro'-on-Teaa 
(White);  E.  Smith,  Birmingham;  J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham.  JXm«.« 
First,  J.  Hule,  Glasgow.  Second,  O.  Goore,  Liverpool.  Highly  Ctaa^ 
■Mnded,  E.  Smith,  Birmingham;  1.  W.  Bdge,  Biraaioglma;  M.M 
London ;  F.  G.  Stevens,  Axmlnster. 

TxuMparxas.— First,  8.  Shaw,  Stainland. 
Besthorpe,  Newark.   Highly  Commended,  S.  Shaw. 

RoMT& — Firat  and  Second,  H.  Key,  Beverley. 

J(vwa.->FirBt,  S.  Shaw,  Stainland.    Saooad,  J.  G.  Baierly,  Kottiaghaik 

Maopiss.— First,  S.  Brigga,  Holywell  Green.  Second,  C.  J.  Samuel^ 
Manchester. 

Swallows.— First  and  Seeoad,  8.  Shaw,  Stainland. 

D&AiBOira.— Firat,  S.  Panry,  HalieK.  Saooad,  J.  WaAMTorth,  Halite 
(Blue). 

AnT  Varibtt.— First,  Second,  and  Fifth,  S.  Shaw,  Stainland  (Spot*. 
Russians,  Shields).  Third,  £.  A.  Hargrove,  BirmiBghstm.  Footlh, 
A.  Evans,  Salford  (Hyadniha).  Highly  Oomnaadad,  G.  Ura,  Headeai 
▲.  G.  Brooke,  St.  Bee«i 

JuBcns. — Mr.  Jamei  Millar,  Oamlaohie^  Glasgaw  j  Mr.  T.  J. 
Charlton,  Stanley,  near  Wakefield ;  aad  Mr.  TbofapaoBi,  St 
Ami\  Soathownan. — {fial^km  Oomntr.) 


Seeand,  W.  H.  a  Oataa, 


MANCHESTEE    EXHIBITION    OF    DOMESTIC 

POULTEY. 

Decbmbbb  26th — 28th. 

Fob  some  yean  past  Manchester  has  not  held  the  poeition  90 
densely  populated  a  neighbourhood  ought  certainly  to  do  in 
oonnection  with  oar  poultrr  shews.  It  appean  that  aoma  laven 
or  eight  yearn  baek  a  number  of  poultiy  eshibitioBa  took  plaaa 
at  the  Prea  l^de  HaU,  Maneheeter.  Aa  a  whole  they  waia 
wall  attended^  and  excited  no  samll  ahara  of  both  loeal  aoA 
pablto  interaat.  Aa,  however,  from  the  -dilapidalaanacanaad  kf 
the  lapse  of  tioae,  tiie  authoeitiaB  dcomad  it  far  mona  expadMnl 
to  eveet  an  miita^  new  kuildinf  an  tha  iita  af  the  oU  Kd 
than  Waate  aaoaey  on  the  never-endiBg  repaira  of  tha  one  thM 
enatant,  it  waa  taken  down  altogether,  and  from  that  tima  to 
the  preaent  no  poultry  show  immediately  oonnaoted  with  Ma» 
okaeter  has  taken  place. 

Popaeiring'kow  much  attraetion  aneh  maalingi  oanaed  wi& 
tha  poblio,  3£r.  Jeimiaon,  the  apirited  pvopnator  of  the  Bella 
Yue  Zoologioal  Churdena,  situate  only  aboat  two  milaa  froaa  tka 
centre  of  Manebeatar,  determined  to  hold  an  '*  iasognral  niaal 
tug**  on  the  jnst-pasaed  B6th  Deeeaabar,  aod  two  following  day^ 
also  to  carry  oat  those  axhibitiQna  annnatty  Idt  tte  futaaa 
Witti  thodatanBination,  if  paesibla,  to  give  the  aamo  a  popidtf 
eammenoeDieot,  not  only  was  a  vary  liberal  priaa  hat  offisrad  h$ 
ita  profeator,  hot  tha  hitherto  uuknowu  protfer  of  id  the  toaeipli 
derived  froas  eDtranoa-monay,  waa  guarnteed  as  an  addHinn  to 
the  pnbliihad  preninasa  far  tbaae  who  might  proa*  tha  auuoaarfnl 
ones.  Tha  saoa  thua  added  waa  not  by  any  meana  a  triOiBf  on% 
aa  tha  antrance  par  pan  wasaflxed  at  hal^a-aovoasign.  Wemmft 
say,  from  peraonal  knowledge,  tha  funds  time  darivmble  were  to 
a  ^urthing  sampulaaaly  added  to  the  piemiiima.  To  by  €tf  tha 
greater  piopartion  of  aor  readers  the  parmanenay  of  aneh  aft 
avrangemeiit  ^u  erne  J  more  tbau  problemntJcal,  and  we  oofiftaft  it 
did  appeal-  uii  enigma  even  to  ounelvea^  how  BueU  rsguktHffn 
could  poaaiblj  Im  txjinpatibb  with  tha  tupplj  of  mmtia  foff-re^ 
fiinding'tiiB  very  eou*iderable  Eimoont  of  ^\i\Wy  ever  rieaidtiat 
from  the  elBcifUt  canning  out  of  sti^h  mettingA.  Th^  t^tploEVp 
tion  provtd,  h^wefer,  more  »aUt»£ai^iorj  ihmi  mm  «i»ttJtufia4adi. 
Belle  Yiie  G^ardeaa  ore  devoted  not  oiAj  tp  Uie  purpoau  of  ft 
vary  cosaidfertibb  cglleciion  of  iiting  aooiogical  ' 
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together  with  tb« moet  ei.1^z4deil  ar i angem«ata  for boti«u^|,d 
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a  nawber  of  lauu  (never  idle)  in  thii  paHieuiar  depe^riiiMai « 
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HAMBvmoRS  (SUrer-tpangled).— First,  T.  Dale,  Middleiriob.  B«eond, 
J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Third,  Key.  T.  L.  Fellowes,  Beigfaton  Rectory. 
Highly  Commended,  R.  Teebar,  Fulwood.  Commended,  J.  Newtown, 
Silsden.  Chickens.— Virtt^  J.  Dixon.  Second,  Lady  J.  ComwalUs,  Linton 
Fatlc.    Third,  T.  Dale.    Fourth,  J.  Leech,  Newoastle-under-Lyne. 

Haxburohs  (Silver-apangled).— Prize,  Lady  J.  ComwalUs,  Linton  Park. 

Hamburgh  (Spangled-hens)  —Prise,  J.  Bamforth,  Holmfirth.  Pullttr 
Prise,  8.  H.  Hyde,  Ashton-nnder-Lyne. 

PoLANDS.— First  and  Second,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  C%fc*«it.— Prize* 
J.  Dixon. 

Gamb  Bamtams  (Brown  or  Black -breasted  Reds).-  l^irst,  T.  H.  D. 
Baily.  Biggleswade.  Second,  J.  Caram,  Southwell.  Third,  R.  Swift, 
Southwell  Fourth,  R,  J.  Robinson,  Ulvcrstone.  Oac*.— First,  T.  H.  D. 
Bayly.    Second,  J.  Camm. 

Gamk  Bantams  (other  rarieties).— First,  G.  C.  Wbltwell,  Kendal.  Second 
and  Fourth,  J.  Camm,  Southwell.  Third,  T.  Taylor,  Chesterfield.  Highly 
Commended,  L.  J.  Crossley,  Halifax  ;  £.  Holdswortb,  Leeds. 

Gams  Bantams  (Any  other  variety).— First,  J.  Camm,  Southwell,  Notts. 
Second,  T.  Howarth,  Horwich,  Lancashire.  Highly  Commended,  L.  J. 
Crofsley,  Halifax. 

Bantams  (Any  other  variety). —First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  near  Biggleswade 
(t^old-laced).  Second,  £.  Hucton,  Pndsey,  Leeds.  Third,  J.  Dixon,  Brad- 
ford. 

Bamtams  (Black).— Priae,  H.  N-  Harrop,  Audensbaw,  near  Manchester. 
Highly  Commended,  £.  Hutton,  Pudsey,  near  Leeds. 

Fowls  (Any  oth?r  variety).— First,  R.  Teebay,  Fulwood,  near  Preston. 
Second,  E.  Hutton,  Pudsey,  near  Leeds.  Third,  W.  Dawson,  Hopton, 
Mirfield.  Fourth,  R.  Lees,  Asbton-under-Lyne.  Highly  Commeoded, 
R  HiUkirk,  Altrincham ;  J.  Dixon,  Bradford. 

BmAHMA  PooTEAS.— First,  R.  Teebay,  Fulwood,  near  Preston.  Third, 
T.  W.  Hill,  Hey  wood.  CAic*cn».— First,  R.  Teebay,  Fulwood  near  Preston. 
Second,  Mrs.  Seamons,  Aylesbury,  Bucks. 

Pheasants  (Any  other  variety).— Prize,  J.  J.  Jones,  Churton  Lodge, 
near  Chester. 

PIGEONS.     • 

Cakriers.- First  and  Second,  P.  Eden,  Salford. 

PowTERS.— First  and  Second,  P.  Eden,  Salford. 

Jantails.— Fjr«t,  T.  Ridpeth,  Rusholme.  Second,  J.  W.  Edge,  Aston 
New  Town,  Birmingham. 

Almokd  Tumblers  —First  and  Second,  P.  Eden,  Salford. 

NcNS. -First  and  Third,  J.  W.  Edge,  Aston  New  Town,  Birmingham. 
Second,  E.  Holdsworth,  Calls,  Leeds. 

Balds.— First,  J.  W.  Edge,  Aston  New  Town,  Birmingham.  Second  and 
Third,  T.  Ridpetb.  Poplar  House,  Rusholme 

Owls.— First,  H.  Morri^  Silverdale  Lodse,  Forest  Hill,  Kent  Second,  G, 
Lee,  Ardwick.  Third,  T.  Ridpeth,  Rusholme.  Highly  Commended,  N. 
Roberts,  Ardwick. 

Jacobins.— First,  C.  J.  Samuels,  the  Elms,  Victoria  Park. 

TuBBiTs— First,  T.  Ridpeth,  Rusholme.  Second,  W.  Whiston,  Langley. 
near  Macclesfield. 

Ant  OTHER  Distinct  Vabibtt.— First,  A.  White,  Manchester.  Second, 
W.  Kean,  Bignor  Street,  Cheetham  Hill  Road. 

Trumpeiebs— Prize,  W.  H  C.  Gates,  Beeathorpe,  Newark,  Notta. 

Abchanoelb.— Prize,  E.  Holdsworth,  00.  Calls,  Leeds. 

Barbs.— Prize,  P.  Eden,  Salford.     Highly  Commended.  P.  Eden. 

DRAOOON&— Prize,  Lady  £.  Talbot,  Knowsley,  Prescot.  HigMy  Com> 
menacJ,  C.  J.  Samuels,  Victoria  Park. 

FoaEioM  PioiONs. —Prize,  Lady,  E.Talbot,  Knowsley,  Prescot 

Tubkbts.- First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Second,  J.  J.  Jones,  Churton  Lodge, 
near  Chester.  Third,  B.  Barker,  Wyseby  Hill,  Kirtlebridge,  Dumft-iesehlre. 
PoM/f«.— First,  Rev.T.  L.  FeUowes,  Belghton  Rectory. 

Gkese  (White).— First,  His.  M.  Seamons,  Hartwell,  Aylesbury,  Bucks. 
Oo*/my*.— Prize,  T.  W.  HUl,  Hey  wood. 

GxEsB  (Grey  and  Mottled).— First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Second,  T.  W. 
Hill,  Ueywood,  near  Manchester.  Third,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons,  Hartwell, 
Aylesbury,  Bucks.    <7o»/tn^».— Prize,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Dub^n. 

Duc«8  (White  Aylesbury),— First,  and  Second,  M.  Seamons,  Aylesbury. 
Third,  E.  Viggor,  Cheshire.  Fourth,  T.  W.  Hill,  Hey  wood.  Highly  Com- 
mended,  J.  Hall,  Macclesfield. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— First,  J.  Holme.  Prescot.  Second,  T.  Eden.  Ihird, 
H.  Worrall,  West  Derby.  Fourth,  Mrs.  Alston,  Fleetwood.  Fifth,  J.  Dixon. 
Highly  Commended,  w.  Copple,  Prescot. 

Ducks  (Bkusli  East  Indian).— Prize,  F.  W.  Earle,  Edenhurst. 

DuoKB  (any  other  variety).-Fiist,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly.    Second.  J.  Dixon. 

Ornamental  Watsb  Fowu^First  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Second, T.  H.  D. 
Bayley,  Biggleswade.    Third,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Dublin. 


BABBIT  SCHEDULE. 
As  the  Crystal  Pnlaoe  Poultry  Show  is  one  of  the  leading 
exhibitions  of  it«  class  in  the  country,  the  arrangements  that  are 
there  adopted,  no  doubt,  serve  as  an  example  for  the  provinoial 
shows  to  imitate  and  profit  by.  There  is  one  part  of  their  pro- 
gramme, however,  which  I  conceive  to  be  a  serious  omission,  and 
that  is  the  non-encouragement  that  is  given  to  the  breeds  of 
the  useful  Rabbits — that  is,  those  Babbits  to  which  a  commercial 
value  is  attached.  The  Babbit-schedule  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
begins  with  "  The  Longest  Bars,''  and  proceeding  through  all 
varieties  of  colour,  such  as  "  Black  and  White,"  "  Tellow  and 
While,"  &c.,  they  come  to  "For  weight,"  and  every  other 
variety  is  included  in  the  one  remaining  class  of  **  Foreign 
Rabbits."  The  tendency  of  such  an  arrangement  is  to  encourage 
the  preservation  of  distinct  colours  to  the  disadvantage  of  such 
varieties  as  Silver  Grey,  Angora,  Alpine,  and  Himalaya,  to 
which  there  is  a  great  commercial  value  attacked  on  account  of 
their  skins.    It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  exhibition 


in  (he  class  of  foreign  Babbits  should  have  been  so  meagre^  and 
that  the  varieties  I  have  mentioned  were  so  scantily  represented^ 
as  the  inducement  for  exhibitors  to  send  their  animals  and  the 
chance  of  receiving  a  prize  are  so  small. 

I  do  not  object  to  prizes  being  given  for  long  ears,  dif- 
ferent colours,  and  for  weight ;  but  I  think  other  varieties  ol 
greater  value  should  notj  be  left  out.  The  Silver  Grey  or 
Chinchilla,  the  Angora,  the  Alpine,  and  the  Himalaya,  are 
all  valuable — some,  indeed,  very  much  so,  for  their  skins ;  and 
I  think  it  a  ffreat  omission  in  a  Society  professing  the  im- 
provement of  oreeds,  that  these  varieties  are  not  speciallv  and 
individually  classified.  Imagine,  for  instance,  the  Smithfield 
Club  ofienng  prizes  for  dun  and  white,  black  and  white,  or 
the  longest-homed  cattle,  to  the  exclusion  of  what  really  con- 
stitutes the  real  value  of  the  animal.  It  would  not  be  more 
absurd  than  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  in 
their  schedule.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest,  that  in  future  aU 
Rabbit  schedules  should  include  classes  for  Silver  Grey  or 
Chinchilla,  Alpine,  Angoras,  and  Himalayas.  The  additional 
expense  to  the  Society  would  be  a  mere  trifle,  and  the  arrange- 
ment would  be  carrying  out  what  is  professed  to  be  the  object  of 
all  such  exhibitions — the  improvement  of  the  useful  breeds.-- 

QlTIS. 

LATE  BREEDING  OF  BEES. 

Ak  incident  of  early  or  late  breeding  with  a  black  queen  came 
under  my  own  observation  on  the  26th  of  November  last,  and 
agreeably  to  the  request  of  "  A  Devonshire  Bbb-keep«r,"  I 
forward  you  a  description  of  the  case  as  I  found  it. 

Having  sent  a  few  of  my  octagon  boxes  to  a  carpenter  to  get 
covered  witu  nine  bars  and  Woodburyised,  I  had  a  delivery  of 
one  on  the  morning  of  t^he  26th  of  November,  and  determined 
to  have  it  occupied  to  test  the  Woodbury-bar.  I  canght  a 
sunny  blink  about  two  o'clock  of  the  same  day,  and  set  to  driving 
one  of  my  Stewarton-hives  into  the  newly-covered  one.  While 
tapping  away — my  assistant  pointing  out  sealed  brood  and  a 
few  straggling  young  bees  nearly  emerged  from  their  cells — I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  majesty,  and  gently  assisted  her  up 
among  the  driven  bees,  she  being  as  fine  a  specimen  as  I 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing,  remarking  at  the  same  time 
to  my  assistant  that  she  surely  mu9t  have  some  of  the  Woodbury 
strain  in  her  veins.  "Na,  na,"  says  John,  "gie  me  a  girid 
breeding  black  queen,  and  Til  back  her  against  any  description 
o'  Mr.  Wudbourough's  Italians  I  hae  ever  seen  yet."  On 
driving  the  remaining  portion  I  found  the  sealed  brood  in  the 
inner  sides  of  the  two  centre  combs,  and  would  measure  about 
3i  inches  each  diameter. 

I  may  mention  that  the  bees  of  this  hive  for  the  first  six  or 
seven  days  have  been  making  comb  and  sealing  as  vigorouslv 
as  in  the  month  of  May,  and  to  all  appearance  at  the  hnck 
window  are  keeping  true  to  the  bars ;  but  circumstances 
occurring  prevented  me  carrying  on  till  the  beginning  of  January, 
when  I  may  say  how  it  has  fared  with  my  first  introduction  of 
bees  to  my  Woodbury  bar-hive. — Stbwabton  Apiarian. 

[I  have  to  thank  the  "  Stewabton  Apiabian  "  for  the  fore- 
going, which,  however,  appears  to  be  an  instance  of  late  breeding, 
as  proved  by  the  sealed  brood  and  young  bees  nearly  emerged 
from  their  cells,  and  which  I  should  imagine  would  not  be 
unusual  in  a  northern  locality,  especially  if  the  queen  were 
young  and  fecundated  late  in  the  season.  Neither  should  I  be 
at  all  surprised  if  egg-laying  were  resumed  forthwith,  uuder  the 
influence  of  the  liberal  feeding  which  will  be  required  to  enable 
the  bees  to  fiibricate  combs  and  provision  their  hive  during 
winter.  In  the  case  related  by  me  no  such  disturbing  influenet 
was  at  work,  but  breeding  recommenced  naturally  so  early  as 
the  beginning  of  December,  after  the  usual  autumnal  cessation 
had  taken  place.  We  shall  be  glad  to  learn  the  result  of  the 
"  Stbwabton  Apiabian'b  "  experiment  vrith  the  new  comb- 
bar. — A  Devonshibb  Bbb-eebpbb.] 


DEIVING  BEES. 
I  FEEL  constrained  to  speak  a  word  in  favour  of  this  most 
excellent  plan  of  expelling  bees  from  hives,  with  which  I  have 
had  great  and  continuous  experience.  Col.  Newman  certainly 
errs  when  he  says  "  it  seldom  answers."  I  affirm,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  answers  admirably  nine  cases  out  of  ten^nay, 
when  properly  managed  and  followed  up  it  cannot  fail  to  answer 
in  every  case   where  a  well-filled  and  well-peopled   hive   is 
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operaUd  on.  Soaroeljr  a  •ummer  passes  that  I  do  not  drife 
vrerj  one  of  my  stocks,  often  more  than  once.  Famigating  I  luTe 
tried  again  and  again,  but  hare  abandoned  it  for  ever  in  mrour  dT 
driring.  It  may- sometimes  be  used  with  good  effeoi  (o  disIo3ge 
tbe  iew  bees  that  remain  after  the  main  population  has  been 
driTen,  but  it  is  at  best  a  fiUhjand  troublesome  mode  of  ejecting 
bees.  To  drire  snccesslullj,  howcTer,  requires  that  I  he  operator 
shonld  know  thoroaghlj  what  he  is  about,  and  be  both  patient 
and  perseyering,  at  well  as  fertile  in  inyention,  if  the  bees  do  not 
immedtatelj  *<  cut  and  run."  Neither  is  it  to  be  expected  that 
ikej  will  surrender  in  e?ery  case  at  the  first  summons.  Some- 
times—generallj  I  may  say  when  the  hire  is  full—up  they  rush 
OffminefaetOt  queen  and  sJl,  but  there  almost  always  ramaiDs  a 
considerable  number  below  j  for  Col.  Newman  is  quite  correct 
in  saying  that  bees— those,  at  least,  which  happen  to  be  tending 
the  brood — are  unwUUng  to  desert  them.  Should  this  be  the 
OBse,  I  driye  them  into  another  empty  hire,  compelling  them  to 
go,  and  go  they  must  and  do  after  more  or  less  patience  and  per- 
sererance.  I  haye  thus  sometimes  collected  the  driren  bees  into 
sereral  hiyes,  all  within  tlie  space  of  half  an  hour,  which  after- 
wards were  immediately  re-united,  by  dashing  them  out  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  hiye  into  which  the  major  part  of  the 
population  was  driy^i.  Of  course  I  make  ready  for  all  this  be-* 
forehand,  colleotinff  a  sufficient  number  of  empty  boxes  or  hiyes 
for  the  purpose.  But  this  trouble  is  by  no  means  necessary  in 
eyery  case ;  indeed,  it  is  seldom  necessary  eaeepfe  when  the  full 
hiye  is  wanted  for  plunder  or  some  special  manipolation.  If  I 
secure  the  queen  at  the  first  summons  I  am  generally  content 
because  the  bees  left  in  the  hiye  are  only  too  reaidy  to  follow  her, 
and  will  entirely  desert  the  old  hiye  (all,  in  fact,  but  the  yery  young 
recently  hatched  bees),  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  put  the  hiye  or  box  containing  the  queen  into 
the. place  of  the  old  stock,  and  to  remoye  the  latter  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards,  leaying  the  entrance  open,  and  they  will  fly  out 
one  after  another,  and  rejoin  her. 

^  As  to  bees  being  irascible  at  such  times,  no  doubt  they  some- 
times are  so  in  an  unaccountable  manner.  But  in  ordinary 
oases,  if  you  go  the  right  way  to  work,  are  careful  not  to  puff 
and  blow  upon  them,  and  handle  the  hiyes  gently,  ayoiding  all 

t'ars  as  much  as  possible,  you  may  go  to  work  quite  at  your 
Bisure,  and  scarcely  a  bee  will  rise.  They  are  more  irascible  in 
«atunui  than  in  spring  and  summer.  Any  time  before  August, 
when  they  are  in  full  work,  they  are  mostly  tame  and  peaceable. 
But  some  persons  go  about  among  them  in  a  fussy,  clumsy 
manner,  knocking  the  hire  or  breathing  upon  the  bees,  which 
always  irritates  them.  No  wonder  they  are  irascible  under  such 
circumstances;  but  otherwise,  when  the  attack  is  made  upon 
them  scientifically,  they  are  at  first  astonished,  then  terrificNd, 
after  which  sauve  qui  peut  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  a  stam- 
pedo,  like  that  at  Bull's  Bun,  follows.  With  all  respect  for 
apiarians  who  haye  written  of  their  experiences,  I  have  long 
been  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Nutt  was  a  *'  humbug,*'  and  his  system, 
boxes  and  all,  a  pretty  delusion.  His  opinion  upon  driving  I 
hold  to  be  equally  yalueless.  Having  been  wonderfully  taken  up 
with  him  at  an  early  period,  and  wonderfully  disappointed,  as 
eyerr  one  is  who  beheyes  in  him,  Lspeak  with  knowledge. — 
B,  &  W. 


HOW  I  BECAME  AN  OXFOEDSHIRE 

BEE-KEEPER. 

{^Chntmued from  page  268.) 

JUNB  26th.  —The  cast,  a  very  large  one,  issued  from  age  6, 
-united  it  to  cast  firom  age  1  (crossed  it  in  fact),  for  there  wera 
drones  and  young  queens  on  both  sides;  and  the  farther  the 
famUies  are  bred  apart,  whether  in  animals  or  plants,  for  these 
occasions  the  more  sure  is  the  progeny  to  gain  yigour,  or  the 
flower  beauty  and  substance.  But  they  must  be  of  the  same 
family.  A  wasp  species  will  not  cross  with  my  bees ;  though 
a  yariety  auch  as  the  Ligurian  bee  would,  and  then  they  must 
be  continually  crossed,  or  back  to  their  originals  in  a  picturesque 
way  they  most  inevitably  wotild  go.  People  might  explain  to 
me  bow  a  hare  would  cross  with  a  rabbit,  and  that  a  monkey  is 
a  man  after  all,  till  they  were  considerably  black  in  the  face ; 
but  it  would  not  alter  my  conriction  to  the  contrary. 

July  4tb. — A  general  massacre  of  the  innofenta — viz.,  the 
drone  a.  Foimd  a  dead  queen  cast  out  from  ago  6 ;  so  no  more 
swarming  this  year. 


I  ckarsdoff  the  anpers  firom  the  kifea  on  the  6th  of  Angoat  { 
and  I  mi^t  as  well  haye  done  so  a  fortMghft  or  three  weeka 
earlier  for  thai  matter,  as  the  baas  had  caaasd  working  in  them 
firom  that  time :  andeonaidering  the  wet  July,  the  sycamore  bloom 
minus,  and  the  lime  flowers  sparse,  with  the  further  impress  that 
each  hiye  gave  me  two  swarms,  the  foUowinff  specified  depriyationt 
incline  me  to  feel  satisfied  that  my  bees  haye  done  their  duty. 
Age  3  filled  two  fig-drums  ;  weight  of  honeycomb  11  lbs.  nett, 
and  a  Payne's  straw  super  partly  full  6  lbs.  Age  2  filled  one  of 
Neighbour's  fiat-topped  glasses  9  lbs.,  a  small  fig-drum  2  lbs., 
and  partly  another  3i  lbs.  Age  1  began  working  in  a  break£ut- 
glass,  and  that  was  all.  And  I  find  my  old  original  age  6's 
super-working  powers  are  exhausted.  So  let  it  go,  poor  old 
hiye !  and  I  have  won  thus  much  satisfaction  in  ginng  it  so 
long  a  trial  that,  beyond  four  years  for  the  stocks  to  remain 
profitable,  it  is  unadyisable  to  retain  them.  The  two  united 
swarms  of  the  6th  of  June  filled  two  of  my  breakfast-glasses, 
and  partly  another  5^  nett,  and  the  united  swarms  and  casts 
of  the  13th  and  14th  of  June  worked  me  a  Payne's  super 
Hi  lbs. — in  all  47i  of  beautiful  honeycomb  fit  to  set  before  the 
Queen,  and  just  possibly  a  portion  of  it  will  be  set  before  Her 
M^esty. 

On  the  first  of  the  morning  I  yisit  my  apiary.  Whoeyer  has 
the  troubles  of  the  world  weighing  upon  him  (I  haye  had  my 
share— more  than  my  share  i  sometimes  think),  I  adyise  him 
to  keep  bees,  and  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  not  only  in  the 
morning  early  but  at  eyery  opportunity ;  and  I  will  answer  for 
it,  it  will  proye  one  of  the  best  antidotes  known  against  troubles. 
No  persons  can  yiew  their  industrious  and  spirited  moyements 
without  sympathetically  becoming  decoyed  out  of  themselyea 
stt  it  were.  But  that  is  not  altogether  what  I  •  was  driying  at. 
Cobwebs  are  apt  to  become  woyen  around  the  hiyes  and 
pedestals  during  the  night;  and  a  few  long  tail-feathers  from 
a  pheasant  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  for  the  purpose  of  whisking 
away  the  webs  on  the  first  thing  of  a  morning,  will  preyent 
many  bees  from  being  caught  in  them  to  arriye  at  an  untimely 
end.  My  bees  are  yery  courageous,  and  do  not  care  a  jot  about 
the  plague  of  wasps  we  haye  been  infested  with  this  season  since 
I  placed  on  their  winter  entrances  without  the  elides.  I  was 
induced  to  do  so  on  the  day  that  I  took  off  the  supers,  as  it  was 
desperate  work  for  the  guards  without  them ;  and  from  the 
manner  they  immediately  oegan  fanning  themselyes  and  acynst- 
ing  their  antennss,  they  instinctively  proclaimed  to  the  wasps, 
**  WTio  cares  for  you,  now  ?"  I  haa  only  four  ainc  winter,  en- 
trances :  therefore  to  the  other  hiyes  I  placed  some  small  ma- 
hogany wedges,  redan  fashion,  to  contract  the  summer  en- 
trances, and  woe  be  to  any  intruder  who  attempts  to  force  his 
way  there. 

Next  in  order  I  will  describe  the  way  in  whidi  I  "  take"  a 
hive,  and  the  subject  for  irustration  shall  be  my  original  age  6. 
I  choose  the  middle  of  a  fine  day,  and  am  careful  to  haye  all  my 
materials,  specified  already,  at  hand ;  and  when  depriying  these 
large  hiyes  of  their  combs,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  two  large 
dishes,  and  two  small  tablecloths,  to  cover  them  with,  into  the 
bargain.  I  never  use  chloroform,  puff-ball,  or  tobacco-smoke, 
and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  detest  the  latter  as  much 
as  ever  the  bees  can  do,  and  poor  little  animals,  that  is  saying  a 
great  deal,  seeing  the  effect  it  has  upon  them.  N9,  I  like  to  see 
my  bees  active  and  well  in  all  my  operations,  when  I  go  about 
them.  Neither  do  I  resort  to  driying  them  from  one  hiye  to 
another,  as  that  operation  once  to6k  me  three  hours  to  perform. 
"  Clumsy  fellow  !"  many  will  ejaculate,  still  it  is  a  species  of  tom- 
tomming  I  cannot  spare  time  for.  So  on  the  6th  instant,  at 
noon,  I  relieved  the  pan,  &c.,  from  the  hiye,  and  turned  it  over 
bodily,  as  I  said  anent  cleaning  the  boards  in  the  spring ;  but 
now  I  set  the  reversed  hive  upon  terra  firma^  and  with  the  honey- 
knife  relieye  the  edges  of  the  nearest  comb  from  the  side  of  the 
hive,  cautiously  propelling  it,  in  order  to  allow  the  bees  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  the  spud,  which  as  they  are  vigorous  and 
active  they  will  presently  do.  Then  work  the  comb  backwards 
and  forwards,  meantime  maintaining  a  gentle  lifting- force,  which 
will  probably  relieve  it  completely  from  the  bottom.  In  extract- 
ing the  first,  sometimes  the  second  comb,  the  horizontal  phlemo 
cannot  be  used ;  afterwards  it  is  easily  inserted.  Exert  the  same 
caution  with  it  regarding  the  bees,  and  giving  them  time  to  avoid 
it  as  much  as  possible.  Brush  off  what  bees  remain  about  the 
comb  with  the  wing  into  the  hive,  for  the  queen  may  possibly 
number  one  among  them,  and  should  she  become  whi(*ked  away 
out  of  the  hive,  a  difficulty  would  be  created  antagonistic  to  the 
proper  re-assembling  of  the  colony  together,  which  in  my  prao- 
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tied  T  never  experienced  but  once,  and  tliat  was  caused  bj  mj 
accidentally  kuling  the  queen,  through  hastily  cutting  away  the 
combs  from  a  young  stock,  when  the  bees,  instead  of  retiring 
up  into  the  hive,  similar  to  a  new  swarm  in  the  evening,  remainea 
scattered  all  round  about  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  hive, 
which  prevented  an  nact  neatness  in  their  union  with  another 
stock  ;l>esideB,  the  queen  was  no  more,  and  there  was  the  chance 
of  a  cross  and  a  stronger  queen  lost.  Consecutively  aa  each 
comb  is  cut  from  the  hive,  lill  up  a  comer  of  the  cloth  from  the 
dish  which  is  placed  on  the  ground,  deposit  the  comb,  and  quickly 
recover  it  with  the  cloth,  to  prevent  as  many  robbers  as  possible 
fipom  gaining  admittance  to  it.  The  carving-fork  will  be  found 
convenient  to  pick  up  small  pieces  of  the  comb  with  from  the 
bottom  of  the  hive,  and  as  these  little  pieces  are  generally  satu- 
rated with  honey,  and  covered  with  bees,  it  is  difficult  to  eet  off 
without  hurting  them,  it  will  be  as  weU  to  place  them  m  the 
ioup-plate,  and  allow  the  bees  to  amuse  themselves  with  it.  The 
older  the  stock  the  blacker  and  tougher  the  combs,  which  can  bo 
handled  in  an  off-hand  manner.  But  when  cutting  out  combs 
of  «  present  season'a  produce  more  gentle  treatment  is  required, 
on  account  of  the  tenderness  thereof.  On  instituting  a  new  hive, 
if  I  find  by  this  time  of  the  year  that  the  bees  have  not  per- 
fectly filled  it  with  combs,  I  do  away  with  it  without  mercy,  and 
join  them  to  another.  A  stock  to  remain  over  the  winter  only 
partly  filled  with  combs  never  yet  succeeded  with  me  in  doing 
any  good,  and  it  has  not  occurred  on  the  allianoe  system. — 

tTPWABDS   AND  OjIWABDS. 

{To  he  continued,^ 


THE  CANAET  AND  THE  BRITISH    FINCHES 
{Comiiuuedfr^m  poffe  20&) 


THE  AVIABY. 

Tan  place  where  birds  are  kept  is  called  an  aviary,  and  may 
be  of  various  forms  or  any  size  according  to  the  wishes  or  in- 
tentions of  the  keeper,  ana  it  may  be  fitted  up  at  tiie  end  of  a 
verandah,  part  of  the  conservatory,  a  spare  room  or  attic,  or  it 
may  be  a  separate  and  especial  erection.  So  various  are  the  forms 
and  situations  of  these  places  for  keeping  birds,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  each  particular  form, 
a  few  general  remarks  are  all  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  give, 
and  leave  the  minuter  details  to  the  pleasure  and  fancy  of  the 
builder. 

The  situation  should  be  dry,  aiir,  and  sheltered  from  rain  and 
cold  winds.  The  wirework  should  be  sufficiently  close  to  detain 
the  smallest  birds.  If  close  enough  to  keep  out  mice  so  much 
the  better,  and  it  must  be  strong  enough  to  exclude  rats  and 
eats.  As  a  protection  against  rats  and  mice,  the  flooring  should 
be  well  secured  either  with  cement  or  tin,  and  where  the  lattice 
or  wire  windows  are  accessible  to  prowling  cats,  some  outer 
guard  or  protection  should  be  provided  to  keep  them  from 
reaching  the  wires,  or  they  often  disturb  the  birds  at  night,  and 
when  these  fly  to  the  light  they  oatch  them  with  their  claws, 
and  either  drag  them  through  the  wires  or  injure  them  so  aa  to 
cause  their  death. 

A  canvass  shade  or  roller-blind  to  draw  over  the  front  or 
open  part  would  be  a  protection  at  night  in  rough  weather,  or  a 
shade  from  the  sun  in  very  hot  weather,  or  when  located  in  the 
conservatory.  Only  birds  of  a  similar  species  or  nearly  of  the 
same  size  should  be  kept  confined  together,  or  the  larger  and 
more  powerful,  if  of  a  spiteful  disposition,  will  tyrannise  over  the 
weaker.  The  floor  should  be  covered  2  inches  or  3  inches  thick 
with  coarse  sand  or  fine  gravel,  and  perches,  boughs,  or  shrubf, 
•o  arranged  according  to  the  convenience  of  the  birds  and  the 
taete  of  the  proprietor. 

The  water  is  best  given  in  a  fountain  made  of  glass  or  earthen- 
Ware,  something  in  the  shape  of  a  salad-oil  flask,  and  inverted 
in  an  earthen  or  china  stand,  having  holes  round  through  which 
the  birds  can  drink.  This  keeps  them  from  washing  in  or  soiling 
the  water  which  it  is  desirnble  to  keep  clean  for  drinking ;  but 
as  they  are  very  fond  of  bathing,  water  may  be  supplied  to 
them  for  that  purpose  in  any  shallow  vessel,  or  a  small  jet  of 
water,  or  fountain,  may  be  introduced  for  effect. 

The  seed  is  placed  in  a  box,  or  hopper,  which  may  stand  on 
the  floor  or  be  hnng  at  the  side,  it  matters  not  so  that  the  birds 
have  free  access  to  it.  The  hopper,  or  seed-box  is  made  of 
wood,  with  a  slanting  lid  at  top  to  put  in  the  seed.    At  the 


bottom  there  is  a  trough  faced  with  a  row  of  holes  through 
which  the  birds  feed,  the  seed  falling  as  required  through  a  sHt 
in  the  back  of  the  slanting  bottom  of  the  box  into  the  trouch 
beneath.  The  front  of  the  box  is  usually  glass  that  it  maj  easuy 
be  seen  when  the  seed  is  nearly  gone. 

"When  a  room  is  used  I  have  found  it  best  to  take  out  ^ 
window  and  substitute  a  bowed  front  of  wirework,  with  a  tret- 
perch  and  a  projecting  boarded  top. 

For  the  birds  to  build  in,  I  use  gorse  or  whina  in  a  hedee- 
like  mass,  formed  by  nailing  laths  along  the  wall,  and  by 
inserting  inch  blocks  of  wood  behind  the  laths  I  am  enabled  to 
stick  the  gorse  boughs  in  behind  the  laths,  and  thus  having  two 
or  three  rows  one  over  the  other,  it  forms  a  thick  hedge  for  the 
birds  to  build  their  nests  in.  It  is  certainly  rather  prickly  to 
have  much  to  do  with,  if  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  nesti 
during  breeding-time;'but  in  every  other  respect  I  have  found  it 
best  adapted  for  and  better  liked  by  the  birds  than  any  o^tat 
bushes  that  I  have  tried,  all  others  so  soon  dropping  their  leavei 
and  becoming  bare.  Beohstein,  however,  advises  "  pine  bougbi 
cut  in  winter  that  they  may  retain  their  leaves,**  bat  I  have  not 
tried  them. 

Moss,  fine  roots,  and  hair  strewn  on  the  ground  will  be  used 
by  the  birds  for  building. 

A  lump  or  two  of  mortar  in  which  a  little  aalt  is  mixed,  wifli 
plenty  of  green  food  fresh  every  day,  wOl  keeqp  the  birds  in 
health. 

If  preferred,  nest-baskets  or  boxes  with  or  without  the  ov0^ 
hanging  roofs  may  be  used.  The  nest-boxes  are  best  mids 
rather  deep,  and  the  roofs  make  them  more  secluded  and  privits, 
the  hen  being  less  disturbed  by  the  other  birds,  and  the  eggi 
not  so  likely  to  be  fotmd  or  destroyed  by  any  cock  of  an 
oologolical  taste.  While  breeding  and  feeding  young  ones  the 
birds  should  have  a  daily  supply  of  bread,  egg,  and  mawsMd. 
A  little  moist  sugar  may  be  added  when  they  are  about  eom- 
mencing  laying.  Bape  seed  I  consider  too  pungent  and  un- 
wholesome at  all  timea,  and  hempseed  ia  only  admissible  whm 
a  stimulant  is  required. 

If  Canaries  are  to  be  bred,  one  cock  and  three  or  four  hens  b 
better  than  more  cocks,  unless  the  aviary  is  .large.  If  Mull 
breeding  is  desired,  then  cock  birds,  as  Goldfinches,  Linnets, 
&c.,  and  an  equal  number  of  hen  Canaries. 

Should  variety  be  pleasing,  then  a  pair  of  each  species  of 
Finch  and  Bunting.  Or,  if  song  is  desired,  put  in  but  few  biidi 
and  those  cocks. 

Such  are  a  few  plain  hints,  but  nmch  muAt  be  left  to  the  fanoy 
and  discretion  of  the  amateur. — B.  P.  Bbsht. 
{To  he  couHnued.) 


OUB  LBTTER  BOX. 

Pmtewttkoik  Eo«  TfATCHina  {A.T.  C.),—Tbrxigt  a  floe  needle  tlmmtfc 
the  «bell  iuto  the  yolk.  This  is  done  by  these  who  send  to  marlcet  nt 
•urplufl  efffrs  of  very  vaiuable  sU^infl.  You  can  hwre  th«  •'  Poaltry  Beek 
for  the  Many."  direct  from  our  office  free  hj  post,  if  yoo  tndose  itm 
postage  stampa  with  your  direction. 

CoLovEiNo  THK  WiRft  OF  A  CioE  (JTorncoiffc).— Hcat  the  wire  Tery 
hot,  and  rub  eoire  beat  a<>aling-W8x  on  it  before  woilLing  it  into  the  e«gf. 
Ton  can  have  sealing-wax  of  any  colour.  Send  ns  a  drawing  and  descrip- 
tion of  your  cage. 

SutPLT  OP  EoG8  AND  Chickknb  (O.  D.).— "When  the  sapply  of  these  ii 
the  only  object,  we  hnve  found  thut  foar  Cochin-CAiina  p«f/^  and  four 
Golden-ppangled  Hamburgh  puUefs,  and  a  DoTldng  cock,  the  beat  stock, 
Fresh  early  puiletK  should  be  bought  annually. 

Mrs.  Blair's  Brahma  Pootras  <  Jn  Irish  iflrfy^.— You  bad  better 
write  to  Mrs.  Fergusaon  Blair,  who  will  readily  give  you  the  infonoatioB 
you  seek. 


LONDON  MARKETS.— Decbmbb*  30. 
P0T7LTKT. 

The  Christmas  market  is  passed,  an*  with  the  <  xeeptlon  of  thoee parceb 
that  were  overlooked  in  the  burr?  of  bUHinean,  and  buried  beneath  acctann- 
Ittled  hampers,  only  to  see  light  when  the  hurry  of  the  great  markt-tvtf 
over,  all  the  vaKt  ma^s  of  goods  bus  Icfn  c'c;«ttercd  ubiovd.  It  is  iffl* 
possible  to  give  anything  like  an  account  of  it  now,  but  we  will  do  so  on  » 
future  occasion. 

Eaoh — «. 

Turkeys 12 

Small  Turkeys 6 

Ca|>ons    6 

Fowls 8 

Chickens     2 

Ducki 2 

Qeest    9 


to  30 

»    9 

M      7 

„  a 

..    2 
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Eaek-t.  i.    9.  ** 

Groaso    „ 1    •  to  3  0 

PbeasaaU ., 2    6  ^  J  • 
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Pigeons •  10  „   I    0 
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Wild    ^ •    •  ,.  0   » 
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WeeiCLY   CALENDAR. 
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6    35 

7 

50      0 

8 

7      1 

8 
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9 

7    26 
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11      4 
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10      5 
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12 

4      6 
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18 

MBTBoaoLoaT'  of  tbx  Wsxv.—  At  Chiswick,  from  obeenraticaxa  daring  the  last  thirty-five  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  41.S'>  and  80.9'  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  53%  oocurred  on  the  12th  in  1852  ^  and  the  lowest  cold,  6", 
OA  tbe  9tb  in  1841.     Duong  the  period  18ft  days  were  flnek  md  on  103  rain  feH. 


THE   BEST   ASPECT   FOB  WINTEBING 
»LOBI8T8\  FLOWEB8. 

Y  almost  evwcj  edendar,  book,  or 
ireatiae  thafc  bas  to  do  witk  florists' 
flawert,  aack  as  the  Aurieala,  Car- 
natioii,  and  Pansy,  the  direction 
giTen  is — Place  the  fVames  which 
contaiii  the  plants  in  winter  Aicinp: 
the  south.  i^Tow,  of  the  wisdom  of 
this  procedure  I  have  had  for  some 
time  rerj  considerable  doabt;  and 
haring  now  tried  an  opposite  system 
for  two  seasons,  hesitate  not  to  say 
that  my  experience  entirely  confirms  my 
impressions.  It  may  sef  m  very  eariy •  to 
speak  of  seasons  when  we  ure  only  now 
at  the  end  of  December,  bat  I  ceaeeiye 
tiiat  the  two  last  months  of  the  year  are 
the  most  injurious  to  these  flow^s; 
for,  let  it  be  well  settled,  that  their  great 
enemy  is  not  frost  but  damp.  Frost  we 
may  guard  against — frigi  dome,  mats,  Ac,  enable  us 
pretty  well  to  do  this ;  but  the  insidious  approaches  of 
mild,  muggy,  damp  weather,  are  matters  or  far  greater 
danger  ;  you  may  open  your  frames,  but  it  is  only  to  let 
the  damp  air  in,  and  black  spot  appears  on  your  Carnation 
leaves,  and  the  rot  attacks  your  Auriculas  before  you 
luiew  that  it  even  meact  to  come. 

I  do    not  attempt  to  enter  into    any  physiological 
reasons  as  to  why  this  is  so,  for  I  have  ever  fo«md  that 
(while  unquestionably  there  is  a  physiology,  true  both  as 
to  animal  and  yegetabJe  life),  those  who  wish  to  adopt  a 
certain  line  of  conduct  make  their  physiology  so  very 
plastie  as  to  aaeet  all  their  requirements :  thus  we  hare 
been  generally  told  by  doctors,  t^at  sappers  are  very 
iMkteful  and  destructire  things  ;  but  I  saw  not  long  ago, 
that  a  very  eminent  physician  had  proved  on  the  clearest 
principles  of  physiology,  that  they  were  the  very  reverse. 
Q  wonder  whether  he  is  fond  of  that  social  meal  himself.) 
But  these  following  reasons  induced  me  to  try  whether 
a  northern  aspect  would  not  do  as  well,  or  better.     1.  In 
the  case  of  the  Auricula,  I  knew  that  in  its  natural  state 
it  never  gets  a  drop  of  water,  or  sees  a  gleam  of  sun, 
during  the  winter  months  ;  and  though  I  could  not  go  the 
lengths  of  some  grower,  who  heaped  snow  on  his  col- 
lection until  he  lost  it  altogether,  I  yet  felt  they  could 
aot  possibly  get  any  harm  from  not  having  sun  then. 
2.  In  a  southern  aspect  they  are  brought  into  alternate  hot 
and  cold  fits.     The  bright  sun  thaws  the  frost,  and  then 
the  cold  nights,  or  days,  as  the  case  may  be,  again  congeal 
the  soil,  and  thus  the  roots  of  the  plant  are  continually 
exposed  to  great  changes  of  temperature,  which  are  alike 
injurious  to  man,  beast,  or  plant.     Whereas,  in  a  northern 
aspect,    although    your    plants   are,   it  is  true,  longer 
under  the   influence  of  irost  (which  when  severe  vill 
pierce  through  all  the  covering  you  may  put  over  your 
frame),  yet  that  they  do  not  sufier  much  from  this  is 
testified  by  last  winter  ;  for  in  the  case  of  Aurieulas,  at 
Ko.  41.— Vol.  II.,  Nkw  Sxribs. 


least,  there  never  was  a  finer  bloom  than  this  season  all 
over  the  kingdom,  as  they  are  not  exposed  to  those 
changes  of  temperature  which,  as  I  have  said,  are  in- 
jurious to  their  well-being,  d.  An  immense  amount  of 
trouble  is  saved  in  watering.  In  a  south  aspect  y<5u  are 
constantly  obliged  to  do  this,  and  oftentimes  with  the 
fear,  perhaps,  of  a  frost  succeeding  it,  for,  of  course,  the 
warm  sun  soon  dries  the  soil.  Whereas  in  a  north  aspect 
I  have  left-my  frames  for  nearljr  three  weeks  without  a 
drop,  my  plan  being  always  to  give  them  a  good  (juantity, 
and  not  aribble  it  out.  4.  In  the  case  of  Auriculas,  at 
least,  there  is  no  shifting  of  frames.  My  present  stage 
stands  as  it  has  done  for  nearly  two  years.  A  north 
aspect  is  the  only  one  suitable  for  spring  and  sununer, 
and  by  adopting  it  in  winter,  it  is  evident  no  change  need 
be  made.  These  reasons  weighed  much  with  me  in 
adopting  the  plan,  and  I  am  happy  to  testify  to  its  success. 
Of  course  there  are  other  points  to  be  considered  before 
pursuing  this  plan.  Mine  is  a  very  open  and  airy 
position  :  were  it  confined,  probably  it  would  not  answer 
so  well.  Such  points  are  often  overlooked.  I  once 
remember  a  first-rate  grower  of  Auriculas  telling  me 
he  bloomed  his  in  a  southern  aspect.  On  seeing  his 
place  my  wonder  ceased ;  for  just  in  front  of  his  stage 
was  a  raagaificent  Yew-hedge  about  15  feet  in  lengtn, 
which  effectually  shielded  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  the 
plants,  while  they  enjoyed  the  warmth  of  the  aspect : 
and  as  he  was  desirous  of  having  his  plants  in  early  for 
exhibition  it  succeeded  well.  These  little  matters,  being 
often  overlooked,  cause  great  perplexity  to  persons  who 
follow  out  the  instructions  of  those  who  do  not  look  at 
all  points  of  the  question.  I  have  simply  told  the  result 
of  my  experience,  hoping  it  may  be  useful  to  some  who, 
like  myself,  have  not  over-much  time  to  give  to  gardening. 
D.,  Deal. 


FACTS  AND  OPINIONS,  PAST  AND  PBESENT, 
BELATIVE  TO  CBOSS-BBEEDING  PLANTS. 
Is  this,  then,  to  be  really  the  bueirat  season  for  crotsing 
flowers  on  record  ?  1  merely  inferred  it  shonld  be  so  from  the 
vritingB  of  the  cross-breeders  themselves  during  the  last  twelve 
monthf),  and  from  the  seeming  purport  of  the  cross-examinatioB 
to  which  they  were  exposed.  One  thing  it  certain :  the  last 
year  was  fruitfW  in  the  roottiig-up  of  old  prejudioee  which 
have  been  inseparable  from  the  doings  of  cross-breeders,  and 
the  working  of  their  immediate  predecessors  the  hybridisers— I 
mean  the  mystery  in  which  both  indulged  for  so  many  years 
with  respect  to  their  rules  of  crossing,  if  I  may  so  express 
myseir. 

It  is  now  a  plain,  positiro,  well-known  fact  that  the  hyhridieers 
of  the  last  generation  carried  their  rules  of  secresy  bevond  the 
bounds  of  strict  honesty.  Ihey  originated  seedlings  b?  their 
mystic  art  which  they  *ent  into  cultivation  under  the  sanction 
of  the  highest  botanical  authority  of  their  day  as  penume  wild 
species  which  had  been  introduced  from  foreign  parts  in  the 
usual  way.  That  was  before  people  discovered  the  value  of 
cross-breeding,  or  the  way  to  improve  new  races  of  plants.  All 
that  has  been  said  of  cross-breeders — and  all  true  florists  are 
nothing  dae  in  that  line — is  that  they  kept  their  art  a  secret 
No.  693.— Vol.  XXVfc<>LD  Sehim, 
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from  the  roit  of  the  world  ;  while  the  hybridizers  took  the  ad- 
Taotage  which  their  branch  of  the  subject  gave  them  to  hood- 
wink their  costomera,  and  at  the  same  throw  to  put  the  culti- 
yatora  of  botany  off  their  guard  so  far  as  led  them  to  publish 
seyeral  hybrid  plants  as  genuine  species. 

That  was  another  great  step  backwards ;  the  first  being  the 
one  which  prompted  the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  making 
ipule  plants — a  power  which  has  not  yet,  at  all  eyents,  been 
revealed  to  man.  The  responsibility  of  the  doctrine  of  mulifica- 
tion,  to  make  a  new  word,  rests,  assuredly,  on  the  same  shoulders 
which  carried  the  mystery  of  hybridisation  to  the  point  of  dis- 
honesty. But  then  there  is  this  to  adyanoe  in  their  fayour  for 
deceiving  the  botanists  on  the  subject  of  muling — they,  the 
bybridisers,  were  deceiyed  themselyes.  In  their  branch  of  the 
business  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  production  of  barren 
seedlings  in  some  of  the  families  then  under  crossing,  and  their 
operation  extended  at  that  time  no  farther  than  the  crossing  of 
species,  and,  therefore,  they  could  not  know  that  barren  seed- 
lings could  be  effected,  saye  between  two  of  their  species,  and 
they  must  haye  been  in  earnest  in  their  belief  on  that  score. 

Here,  then,  are  a  moral  and  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
necessity  for  keeping  the  relative  labours  of  the  cross* breeders 
and  the  bybridisers  apart,  and  not  mixing  them  up  loosely  in 
writing  or  in  oonyersation.  One  whole  generation  has  been 
deceived  into  the  belief  of  the  dootnne  that  mules  can  be  ob- 
tained among  plants  by  manipulation,  through  the  baseless 
inference  from  the  working  or  the  hybridising  of  a  few  species 
taken  from  a  yery  small  number  of  genera,  of  which  the  Heath, 
the  Geranium,  and  the  Lobelia  are  the  three  principal  defaulrera. 
Tou  might  almost  put  the  names  of  all  the  old  Heaths,  Gera- 
niums, and  scarlet  Lobelias  on  slips  of  paper  into  a  hat,  shake 
it,  tumble  them  out  on  the  table,  and  take  any  two  of  each  of 
them  to  obtain  a  mule  seedling,  or  a  plant  which  is  altogether 
barren.  But  now-a-days  the  very  same  result  is  produced  with- 
out the  union  of  kinds  at  all ;  yet  the  bybridisers  of  the  last 
generation  mu^t  not,  therefore,  be  stigmatised,  seeing  they  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  cultivation  and  crossing  for 
the  improvement  of  races  have  brought  to  light  since  their  day. 
Nor  roust  we  yet  look  for  the  universal  disbelief  in  the  doctrine 
of  muling  amongst  our  seedlings. 

It  is  strange  but  yet  true,  that  it  is  less  easy  to  give  up  a 
wrong  idea  than  to  adopt  a  new  one,  wliether  it  be  right  or 
wrong.  But  those  who  will  run  the  race  for  firat-olass  seedlings 
during  this  next  season,  should  well  understand  the  conditions 
of  the  subjects  for  their  experiments,  and  the  results  which 
practice  has  proyed  to  be  best,  and  avoid  the  errors  which  the 
same  practice  has  shown  to  be  untenable.  Cross-breeders 
should  also  know  the  biography,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  families 
which  haye  hitherto  been  crossed  successfully.  The  neirt  step 
would  be  t6  get  a  clear  insight  of  so  many  of  the  families,  or 
parts  of  families,  which  are  reputed  to  be  fit  subjects  for  the 
hybridiser.  For  when  you  come  to  new  subjects  for  crossing, 
the  hybridi*:er  must  firtt  have  his  turn  at  them  ere  they  are  the 
proper,  or  rather  the  property  of  the  cross- breeder. 

Who  is  able,  however,  to  give  us  the  biography  of  all  the 
families  wliich  haye  been  succesttfully  crossed?  The  first  thing 
a  biographer  in  this  line  would  meet  with  is  yery  perplexing 
indeed.  There  are  so  many  apocryphal  genealogies  given  by 
continental  writers,  that  a  conscientious  man  can  hardly  bring 
his  mind  to  believe  them  when  they  state  the  truth,  and  in 
the  home  process  we  are  almost  all  of  us  bound  down  to  the 
merits  of  a  few  popular  plants.  There  are  not  over  ten  or  a 
dozen  families  to  which  a  British  crosser  would  think  it  worth 
his  time  and  trouble  to  experiment  upon  ;  and  I  have  so  few 
materials  (o  enable  me  to  give  an  outline  of  such  biography,  that 
I  can  merely  break  the  ice  to  day  and  trust  to  the  good  offices  of 
the  gentlemen  who  have  taken  part  and  interest  in  our  discussions 
on  this  subject,  to  fill  up  the  schedule  from  time  to  time  as  the 
spirit  of  tlie  times  moves  them. 

It  is  not  much  over  eighty  years  since  the  first  experiments  in 
crossing  plants  began  in  Germany,  by  Kolreuter,  who  made 
known  his  success  and  failures  in  the  "  Acts  of  the  Petersburgh 
Acadtmy."  He  is,  therefore,  considered  as  the  father  of  hybri- 
dizers, for  cross-breeding  is  of  more  recent  date.  The  plants  with 
whieh  Kolreuter  was  successful  were  principally  of  the  genera  of 
Lycuim,  Digitalis,  Nicotiana,  Datura,  and  Lobelia.  Mr.  Knight 
was  the  Orst  cross-breeder  in  England,  and  he  also  made  some 
experiments  on  hybridising.  A<1  his  experiments  on  fruit  trees, 
with  a  lew  exceptions,  were  on  the  cross-breeding  model.  His 
seedlings  between  the  Siberian  Crab  and  some  Apples,  were 


hybrids  or  half  hybrids.  The  rest  of  his  seedling  Apples  and 
Pears,  as  /ar  as  I  can  recollect,  were  mer^  cross-bred,  and  he  is 
certainly  the  father  of  cross-breeding,  as  Kdlreuter  was  the  father 
of  hybridising.  Dr.  Herbert  was  in  the  field  as  both  a  hybri- 
diser  and  cross-breeder  nearly  as  soon  as  Mr.  Knight,  and  the 
reports  of  their  experiments  were  first  given  to  the  woiid  through 
the  "  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London." 

Dr.  Herbert  was  the  first  person  who  discovered  the  fact  that 
mules  or  barren  seedlings  were  more  numerous  from  the  hybri- 
dising process  than  from  orost-breeding,  and  it  is  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  since  he  refuted  the  doctrine  of  mule  planto  alto- 
gether, and  showed  that  mules  first  tumbled  in  from  the  union 
of  two  of  the  species  neareet  in  affinity,  and,  secondly,  from 
flowers  which  were  not  crossed  at  all ;  so  that  the  refutation  of 
that  doctrine  does  not  rest  with  me— I  only  confirmed  it  by  my 
own  practice. 

Mr.  Knight  was  the  first  person  who  advanced  the  doctrine 
or  dogma,  that  a  fertile  cross  was  proof  direct  that  the  two 
parents  were  of  the  same  species ;  and  he  assumed  as  a  conse- 
quence that  a  sterile  offspring  was  nearly  conclusive  evidence 
that  they  are  of  different  species.  Both  these  opinions  have 
since  been  conclusively  proved  to  have  no  foundation  whatever. 

Dr.  Herbert  was  the  first  person  who  held  the  opinion  thst 
the  production  of  any  intermixture  amongst  vegetables,  whether 
fertile  or  not,  was  presumptive  evidence  that  the  parents  were 
descended  from  one  common  stock,  and  showed  that  they  were 
referable  to  one  genus.  This  opinion  has  not  yet  been  prsc- 
tically  refuted  in  one  single  instance^  and  as  a  sequence,  we 
cannot  have  a  real  mule  plant  yet  in  cultivation.  Show  me  a 
barren  plant,  the  offspring  of  any  two  membert,  or  species  of 
two  distinct  genera,  and  then  I  shall  have  seen  a  real  mule 
plant  for  the  first  time.  The  botanical  world  was,  at  that  time, 
much  divided  on  these  intricate  questions,  which  are  iii^>le 
enough  in  these  days  through  a  wide  extension  of  th4  asoM 
popular  bran«*h  of  crossing  flowers — that  of  cross-breeding;,  bat 
in  order  to  clear  the  ground  for  the  investigations  of  the 
biographer  of  cross  flowers,  it  is  necessary  these  diverse  opinions 
should  b3  traced  to  their  origin,  to  their  effects  on  the  tninds  of 
men,  and  to  their  having  been  proved  to  be  right  or  wrong  by 
subsequent  experiments. 

But  I  have  another  object  in  view  in  thus  putting  them — to 
see  if  they  or  any  such  opinions  are  yet  held,  or  are  thought  to 
be  flt  subjects  for  discussing  now ;  and  every  one  is  invited  to 
add  his  or  her  views  on  every  one  of  these  subjects,  if  they  are 
backed  by  trustworthy  experiments  which  go  to  prove  the  part 
or  side  taken  by  the  writer.  Mere  opinions  are  of  little  use  in 
such  questions. 

One  more  vexed  question,  and  I  am  through  with  this  part  of 
the  subject.  What  is  the  analogy  between  plants  and  animals 
in  their  capacity  to  breed  crosswise  within  certain  limits  ?  That 
was  a  bone  of  contention  in  science  between  forty  and  fifty 
years  back.  All  the  ologies  on  living  things,  and  more  par- 
ticularly ornithology  and  zoology,  would  need  to  be  recast  and 
remodelled  before  tiie  question  could  be  satisfactorily  answered, 
was  about  the  sum  total  of  that  controversy.  Some  said  that 
certain  birds  and  animals  belonging  to  two  different  genera 
had  crossed,  and  why  not  plants  so  far  apart?  lio,  said  they 
on  the  other  side  ;  you  must  begin  flrst  and  revise  your  lists  of 
genera,  and  then  if  ever  this  subject  is  fathomed,  we  shall  see  if 
a  perfect  analogy  between  plants  and  animals  is  apparent,  not 
otlierwise.  The  meaning  of  all  that  was,  that  the  classification 
of  the  various  families  was  not  quite  according  to  Nature,  that 
Nature  had  no  mules,  and  if  you  spoke  of  the  Spanish  mule  you 
were  told  the  parents  came  of  one  stock. 

The  possibility  of  acclimatising  plants  was  then  all  but  the 
universal  t>elief.  Now,  we  acknowledge  and  have  confirmed  that 
the  only  mode  of  acclimatising  a  plant  is  to  change  its  whole 
constitution  through  the  process  of  crossing  in-and-in  with  a 
hardy  kind,  which,  by  judicious  selections  from  numbers  of  seed- 
lings may  be  done,  and  still  retain  the  looks  of  the  original  kind. 

The  Crinum,  the  Amaryllis,  the  Gladiolus,  and  the  Camellis, 
were  the  first  four  families  of  plants  which  were  crossed  success- 
fully in  Kngland.  The  two  former  were  crossed  as  far  back  as 
the  first  years  of  this  century,  the  Gladiolus  as  early  as  the 
battle  of  Wnterloo,  and  the  Camellia  much  about  the  same  time. 
As  late  as  1820,  the  Crinum  and  Hippeaster  were  set  down  in 
botanical  books  as  species  of  Amaryllis  j  but  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Herbert  proved  them,  about  the  same  time,  to  hare  been 
widely  different  both  from  each  other  as  well  as  from  Amai^llii, 
as  that  race  was  founded  by  Linresus  on  the  foundation  of  the 
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BelUdoimft  lilj,  and  on  thata  thraa  raoea  of  tha  AmarylUd 
order  tha  firat  olaah  of  arma  toolf  place  between  botany  and 
hybridiaation.  The  Camellia  waa  bred  in-and-in  from  the  firat 
by  Mr.  Chandler,  of  Yauxhall  Noraery,  not  hjbridiaed,  and  to 
the  preaent  day  I  am  not  aware  of  any  hybnd  planta  among 
them.  For  a  long  time  after  the  introduction  of  Oamelliaa  there 
waa  only  one  aouroe  whence  hybrid  Camelliaa  could  be  had. 
There  waa  but  one  diatinct  apeoiea,  then  called  Saaanqua  rosea, 
and  i^rwarda  named  Maliflora,  and  the  yarietiea  of  Camellia 
japonioa — the  japonica  itself  being  the  single  kind  since  then 
need  aa  atocka  to  work  the  double  yarietiea  on.  I  am  not  quite 
certain,  aa  I  am  only  writing  from  memory,  if  Mr.  Chandler  did 
not  raiae  aome  hybrid  ae^inga  by  the  pollen  of  Saaanqua 
roaea ;  but  there  are  plenty  of  witneaaea  to  put  me  right  there. 
Betioulata  waa  the  next  and  third  apeoii^s  of  CameUia  in  cul- 
tiration,  and  I  am  not  sure  if  there  is  one  hybrid  seedling  from 
it,  or  by  it  anywhere.  D.  Bbatok. 


THE   IN-DOOE  PLANT-CASE.— No.  6. 
{CotUimued  from  page  252.) 

I  WILL  now  gire  a  few  hints  on  raising  seedlings  in 
these  tiny  stores.  Mine  was  last  year  devoted  for  some 
weeks  to  the  little  seedlinffs,  and  I  haye  found  Ipomseas, 
passion-Flowers,  Maoranayas,  Mignonette,  Canariensis, 
Coboaa  scandens,  Sweet  Peas,  Balsams,  Petunias,  Mim- 
ulos,  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Begonias,  Capsicums,  and 
Tomatoes,  to  grow  in  it  beautifully.  I  haa  others  also, 
bat  I  forget  their  names.  Cucumbers  and  Melons  I  had 
not ;  but  this  year  I  hope  to  proye  the  success  of  the  case 
with  them,  since  the  Capsicums,  and  Tomatoes,  and  Bal- 
sams I  fancy  must  require  quite  as  much  heat  as  these 
— >at  least  the  hardier  kinds  for  greenhouse  or  out-door 
management. 

The  heat  requires  to  be  rather  high.  My  case  was  filled 
twice  in  the  twenty -four  hours  during  the  seed  time,  and 
the  degree  of  heat  is  easily  yaried  for  different  pots  and 
pans,  by  placing  them  deeper  in  the  sand  or  higher,  or 
by  disposme  empty  flower-pots  underneath  the  seed-pots 
conyeying  tne  hot  air. 

I  am,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  steep  the  larger  seeds 
for  a  short  time  in  warm  water,  to  make  them  sprout 
more  readily.  The  Ipomseas,  and  others  as  large,  should 
be  laid  on  lightly-shaken  soil  well  drained  with  charcoal. 
The  seeds  neyer  being  sown  within  an  inch  of  each  other, 
and  then  being  covered  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
soil  pressed  lightly  down  about  them,  they  may  be  kept 
as  warm  as  76*  to  80"  until  they  come  up. 

I  find,  howeyer,  that  when  once  up  the  sooner  these 
seeds  begin  to  haye  less  heat  f^yen  to  their  roots  the 
better  they  will  thriye.  I  pot  mine  into  four-inch  pots, 
well  drained,  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  move 
easily,  and  then  they  are  kept  in  the  same  warm  case  for 
a  few  days  to  settle.  In  potting  any  of  these  seedlings  a 
little  hole  should  be  maae  in  the  soil,  and  holding  the 
seedling,  with  a  little  earth  attached,  in  this  little  nole, 
soil  should  be  lightly,  and  yery  gently,  shaken  in,  till  full. 

Balsams,  again.  They  take  a  yast  deal  of  water,  and 
yet  require,  while  young,  yery  first-rate  drainage.    A 

Ean  well  drained  with  charcoal  does  best  for  them,  and  I 
aye  tried  a  heap  of  charcoal  in  the  middle,  through 
which  one  could  pour  in  water  to  the  roots,  without 
touching  the  stems.  Most  seedlings,  howeyer,  do  yery 
well  as  long  as  the  sand  in  which  they  stand  is  moist. 

I  haye  generally  left  on  air  all  da^,  but  closed  the  case 
up  at  night ;  the  sunshine  by  day  raising  the  temperature 
till  it  is  higher  than  at  night,  in  spite  of  the  night-closing. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  to  obserye  the  first  sign  of 
mildew,  to  remoye  the  affected  seedlings,  and  to  giye  less 
water  or  more  air.  For  all  seedlings,  perhaps  the  easiest 
way  to  water  without  touching  the  tender  leayes  and 
stems,  and  the  best  way,therefore,  of  ayoiding  damp,  is 
just  to  sow  round  the  edge,  and  leaye  a  little  pit  in  the 
centre  of  each  pot. 
Geraniums  grow  most  charmingly  from  seed,  and  are 


pret^  eyeii  as  yery  little  plants.  Thjtj  should  be  sown 
caremlly,  as  the  little  spiral  stalk  twists  and  untwists 
with  wet  and  drags  up  the  seed.  I  haye  generaUy  cut 
off  this  stalk,  and  my  seeds  haye  come  up  well.  Gera- 
niums, too,  are  pleasant  things  in  coming  up  yery  quickly, 
and  their  pretty  foliage  makes  fair  amends  for  their  not 
blossoming  the  first  year  at  all.  They  should  be  put  into 
yery  little  pots,  and  changed  as  the  roots  get  matted,  or 
rather  begin  to  mat.  The  seedlings  are  yery  brittle  and 
need  most  gentle  handling. 

Balsams  should  be  potted  on  from  one  pot  to  another 
as  fast  as  possible,  just  as  the  roots  begin  to  fill  the  soil ; 
but  if  there  is  only  room  for  a  yerjr  few  special  flowers, 
they  may  stay  on,  m  a  three  or  four-inch  pot,  till  one 
precocious  flower  appears  to  show  if  it  is  double,  and, 
therefore,  worth  preserving. 

Mimulus  is  also  a  most  pleasant  thing  to  raise,  for  there 
we  have  greenhouse  flowers  out  within  three  months.  It 
does  well  eyen  in  a  scorching  London  window,  if  in  a 
double  pot,  standing  in  a  saucer,  kept  full  of  water.  Three 
or  four  plants  together,  look  yery  pretty  for  their  yariety 
in  a  four-inch  flower-pot.  The  smaller  the  pot  in  all 
cases,  I  think  the  sooner  flowers  appear ;  but  it  does  not 
answer  to  make  the  plants  look  too  stunted. 

I  think  that  a  case  quite  deyoted  to  seeds  is  best,  for 
the  short  time  they  take  to  come  off  and  settle  in  after 
the  first  transplantation.  Achimenes,  &c.,  might  at  the 
same  time  be  started,  and  a  four-foot  case  filled  with 
seeds  and  tubers  would  giye  with  common  success  an 
immense  stock  of  fiowers.  Primulas  may  also  thus  be 
raised,  as  well  as  Carnations  and  innumerable  .other 
things;  in  fact,  all  tender  seeds  that  can  be  grown  in 
stoyes. 

Hudier  things  like  Canariensis  and  Sweet  Peas  cannot 
be  remoyed  too  quickly  to  a  cooler  place.  Ipomeeas, 
too,  are  better  away  yery  soon.  I  place  mine  in  a  cold 
frame,  merely  filled  with  shelves  close  to  the  glass,  which 
move  up  and  down  to  suit  the  size  of  the  plants  placed 
on  them.  If  I  had,  however,  all  seeds  of  one  class  in  a  case 
together,  I  should  regulate  air  and  heat,  by  variations  as 
to  the  water,  and  by  taking  out  glasses.  In  fact,  one 
end  of  the  case  naturally  giving  so  much  root  heat,  and 
the  other  end  none,  we  have  a  fair  chance  of  making  our 
cases  keep  pretty  fairly  one  thing  with  another— hardy 
things,  and  those  far  advanced  at  the  cooler,  the  tenderest 
and  least  forward  at  the  warmer  end. 

A  little  spoke  of  ivory  like  a  fiattish  crochet-needle  is 
the  best  thing  to  use  for  '*  pricking-out."  The  crochet- 
hook  is  also  often,  in  many  ways,  most  useful  in  disen- 
tangling plants. 

Light  for  the  forwarder  seedlings  is  a  most  essential 
thing;  and  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  the 
quantity  of  water  depends  on  quantity  of  leaves  and 
roots  rather  than  on  much  soil,  which  it  simply  soaks 
and  spoils— that  the  absence  of  light  should  invariably  be 
accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  heat — and  that  thus,  at 
night,  the  temperature  should  be  always  decidedly 
lowered  for  some  four  or  five  hours,  to  give  the  plants  a 
rest—an  absence  of  excitement,  which  is  to  them  a  sleep. 
-E.  A.  M. 


EEPOTTING  EOSES-PEUNING   DATUEA 
CLOEANTHA. 

I  SHALL  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  inform  me  what  is  the 
best  time  of  year  to  fresh  pot  Koses.  I  hare  not  touched  mine 
since  thev  bloomed  last  summer.  They  are  in  a  cold-pit  and  I 
intend  taking  them  out,  prune,  and  repot  them,  and  place  them 
in  the  greenhouse  at  the  end  of  January.  Is  that  right,  and 
ought  I  to  ahake  off  much  of  the  old  earth  ? 

I  raised  some  Datura  clorantha  and  Wrightii  from  seed  last 
spring.  None  of  the  plants  bloomed.  Should  I  cut  them  down 
and  repot  them  in  the  spring  to  make  them  bloom  next  aummer  ? 
— "AhAmatbub"  (M.). 

[It  ia  bad  policy  to  prune  and  repot  at  the  aune  time.    The 
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SofM  needing  it  thiniUi  hare  been  repotted  in  the  beginning  or 
midcUe  of  Scomber,  removing  a  litiie  of  top  and  bottom  aoil, 
and  picking  oat  aome  from  the  sides  of  the  ball,  and  using  rioh 
loamy  soil  and  not  too  larg^  pots.  The  plaata  might  then  have 
been  pruned,  9kuy  time  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  on  to  the  time 
when  it  was  resolved  to  start  them  into  growth.  Now,  these 
Koses  had  better  be  pruned,  drainage  examined,  surface  soil 
removed,  and  rich  top^dressings  given  instead  of  repotting.  We 
should  do  this  at  any  rate  with  all  intended  to  bloom  earlj.  You 
may  nip  off  the  points  of  the  Daturas,  and  when  they  began  to 
grow,  repot  them.  Ours  flowered  last  season,  but  not  strongly. 
We  expect  they  will  do  so  next  jear.  They  are  now  merely  kept 
irom  m>st  J 


STOVE  PLANTS 

THAT  WILL  BEAB  C0N8EBVAT0BY  TEMPEBATUBB— 
FORCINe  LABUBNUM. 
Hating,  for  the  liae  of  my  store  aad  the  requiremonta  for  itt 
more  plants  than  I  oould  eonveniently  aocommodate,  still  unwill- 
ing to  relinquish  any  of  my  old  aoquamtanoes,  I  could  but  resort, 
siuce  space  must  be  had,  to  the  expedient  of  removing  some  to  the 
conservatory  or  cold- houses.  But  here  aro^e  a  question,  Whioh 
must  they  be?  Looking  around  in  one  of  those  abstracted 
moods  all  whose  minds  are  fuUj  exercised  at  times  feel,  ray  hand 
came  into  close  proximity  with  the  sharp-pointed  leaves  of  tlie 
Bonapartea  juncwa;  and,  as  Nature  prompts  us  to  guard  against 
the  second  attack  of  a  foe,  judging  from  his  robust  appearance 
his  constitution  was  sound,  I  decided  (although  "Hortus  Bri- 
tanioas  '*  asi^igns  it  the  store  and  my  worthy  predecessors  had 
allowed  it  these  eosy  qnartfrs),  on  committing  hfm  to  the  com- 
panionship of  my  Aialeas,  Camellias,  &c.  Icosandria  pendula, 
i'icus  elastious,  and  Dracsena  terminalis  ware  alike  turned  out. 
In  doing  so  I  have  not  only  in  some  measure  given  myself 
elbow 'rooiB,  b*ift  done  them  an  infinite  kindness,  whioh  their 
growth  of  the  past  season  fully  testifies,  and  their  present  appear- 
ance bespeaks  them  far  more  at  home  than  in  the  close  atmo- 
sphere of  a  stove.  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  with  this  small  relief, 
but  shall,  on  the  return  of  spring,  select  others  and  leave  them 
during  next  winter  in  the  conservatory  for  trial.  Not  having 
heard  of  the  firet-named  plant  as  greenhouse,  I  thought  this 
might  be  of  service  to  some  of  your  readers  who  may  possess  it, 
and,  like  myself,  have  but  one  store  in  which  he  is  required  to 

frow  durifg  the  dull  mouths  of  winter  Cucunihers,  Beans, 
'incs  in  pots,  collection  of  store  plants,  Roses,  Lilacs,  Bhodo- 
dendrons,  Labnmums,  and  a  host  of  other  things  for  conserva- 
tory decoration,  besides  a  regnlnr  supply  of  that  generally- 
esteemed  (and  all  this  season  doubly  so)  vegetable,  Asparagna. 
This  house  may  truly,  m  *'2i.  H.  *F,"  iajs,  be  considered  an 
omnium  gatherum. 

I  will  but  add  one  remark.  I  am  greatly  surprised  so  seldom 
to  meet  with  the  Laburnum  as  a  forced  plant,  than  which 
nothing  under  ordinary  treatment  does  better ;  and  what,  may 
I  ask,  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  a  Xjabiirnum,  with  its  mass  of 

S olden  blooms  towering  above  the  crimson  Camellia  and  the 
elicate  Azalea?  Truly  do  I  prize  them,  and  grievously  disap- 
pointed am  I  should  anything  cause  a  lack  of  my  favourites 
during  February  and  the  following  two  months,  to  add  its 
charms  to  my  conservatory. — O.  B. 


THE  FARMER  AND    GARDENER  COMBINED. 

The  few  remarks  that  I  have  made  in  The  Journal  op 
HoBTicuLTi^RE  Were  intended  as  leading-strings  to  the  would- 
be  "genemlly  useful,"  and  to  oi>en  a  market  for  a  number  of 
very  ufelul  young  men,  that  otherwise  would  8f)end  in  a  nursery 
at  the  ppy  of  a  labourer  tlje  very  prime  of  their  days. 

Now,  whether  it  be  milking  a  cow  or  feeding  a  pig,  it  can 
be  done  profitably  and  unprofltably ;    and,  before  a  man  is  com- 

Efctent   either  to  superintend  the  one  or  the  other,  he  should 
imsclf  learn  how  to-do  it  profitably. 

Tlio  narket  I  allude  to  will  be  in  the  majority  of  instances 
single-liaudcd,  with,  perhaps,  the  assistance  of  a  boy  to  mow  the 
lawn,  weed,  &c.;  still,  if  William  Robinson,  or  any  one  else,  should 
find  that  they  had  outgrown  their  limited  sphere,  they  will  find 
plenty  of  room  to  cx]>and,  as  larger  situations  will  grow  out  of 
the  smaller  ones  in  proportion  to  their  profitable  management; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  gentlemen  will  prefer  the  man  that  I 


undsrstenda  both  departawuts  pnaetieally.  In  prefeiwiee  to  tlie 
man  tluil  is  acquainted  with  the  one  department  pMotieally  and 
the  other  theoretically.— The  DootOB't  Bor. 


TREATMENT    OF    GFERANroMS    WINTERING 
IN    A   CELLAR. 

I  HAVB  pnt  away  in  a  cella)^  a  number  of  G0raniam8 ;  some 
planted  in  boxes  according  to  the  directions  in  this  Jonmsl, 
and  others  hung  up  by  ^e  heels.  Many  of  the  points  are 
decaying.  Shonid  tlwse  be  cut  back  as  they  deoiiy  ?  Should 
the  leares  of  Geraniums  hnng  op  be  cut  off  Kke  those  that  are 
planted  f  or  is  it  sufficient  to  pull  them  off  when  quite  dead  f — ^B. 

[The  proper  treatment  of  Geraniums  which  are  hung  up  in  a 
cellar,  or  planted  in  boxes  or  in  a  bed  of  mould  in  a  cellar,  is  to 
look  over  them  occasionally,  and  to  cut  off  every  morsel  which 
decays  or  damps ;  then  to  dust  over  the  fresh  cuts  some  very 
dry  powder.  Lime  in  powder  is  the  best ;  but  we  use  the  finest 
ashes  fresh  from  under  the  grate,  wliioh.  are  nQsu-ly  as  good.  If 
the  leaves  of  hung-up  Geraniums  wither  dry,  we  leave  them  till 
spring  ?  if  they  damp,  we  pull  them  off  at  once.] 


TREATMENT  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AFTEB 
BLOOMING  IN  A  GREENHOUSE- 

I  BArm  abont  forty  varieties  of  CfaryaanthemuBia,  half  of  thsm 
are  large  aorts  aad  t^e  others  Pompons.  They  hare  jiiet  flubbed 
flowering  in  a  greenhouse,  and  have  been  c^  down  one  or  two 
days  since.  Tliey  are  throwing  up  a  great  many  heakby  auckera. 
Now,  I  wa&t  to  know  what  ia  the  proper  treatment  to  secure 
fine  plants  for  neat  winter  ?  Should  they  remain  in  the  green- 
houae,  or  would  they  do  in  a  wooden  garden-frame  on  cindtrs, 
with  some  mats  for  protection?  The  plants  were  all  grown 
from  cuttings  last  spring  from  Mr,  Bird*s  niursery.  Ought  they 
to  be  grown  from  cuttings  taken  now,  or  would  it  be  better  to 
divide  the  roots,  and  when  ? — Manchbstsb. 

[After  blooming,  all  sorts  of  Chryeanfhemuma  and  Pompom 
will  do  much  better  than  in  a  greenhouse,  either  in  a  cold  firama 
or  plunged  close  to  a  garden  wall,  to  be  covered  with  mats  and 
straw  in  severe  weather,  as  we  had  to  keep  them  for  many  years. 
They  do  better  if  the  balls  are  turned  out  of  the  ^ptAm^  and 
plunged  in  some  light  stuff,  not  wet  or  dry.  Two  days  befevs 
plunging  them,  however,  the  pots  should  be  well  watered,  and 
they  should  not  receive  more  water  till  the  end  of  March.  The 
glass  should  be  off  entirely  every  fine  day  the  whole  wintar 
through,  and  every  night  too  if  ono'waa  aura  of  the  weatbcc. 
Heavy  rein  is  worse  for  them  than  a  little  froaC.  Tlie  wj  they 
keep  Cauliflower  plants  for  spring  planting  ia  another  good  way 
for  Chrysanthemums.  The  reason  for  auoh  eare  ia  not  at  all  for 
fear  of  frost  kilHng  them,  but  to  nurse  up  the  brood  of  sudieri 
for  making  the  best  cuttings  of  them  in  April.  After  the  best 
of  them  are  made  into  cuttings  the  balls  may  be  lifted,  and  each 
ball  might  be  divided  into  so  many  pieces,  according  to  its  size, 
and  all  shoots  which  aro  then  linger  than  3  inches  may  be  cut 
down  to  the  ground,  and  the  pieces  planted  in  the  open  ground 
for  three  or  four  months.  But  the  very  oldest  way  ia  yet  the 
best  way  of  propagating  them  for  private  use — that  is  to  say, 
^et  stout,  firm,  stocky,  snokers,  with  8  inebee  of  rooted  paits 
from  the  old  balls  at  the  end  of  Mareh,  smd  pat  tbem  thnt  and 
thi'ce  in  No.  4i6-pots  to  t>egui  with.] 


GEORGE   STEPHENSON  AS  A 

HOlUiLLLii  1(18T. 

To  young  men  falter ii^g  ur  t^tru^^glitig  with  opposing  diffl^jultitrv 
Stephenson's  life  givui  lea^diki*  y^hk'h  *hould  t upply  fr«h  vigour* 
No  beginning  could  hurti  Ijce^ii  niQvo  humble  thun  hit  |  bill  ht 
persevered.  He  had  dclcriniiftid  to  Imrnt  mud  \w  did  learA- 
"  To  such  a  resolution  tat  hij^,  notlnng  reuljy  IfeneS^ial  lid^med*" 
The  whole  secret  of  lii?  siii'rtj*a  in  life  wa*  liis  careful  impKive- 
ment  of  time,  which  ie  Ony  nJtV  out  of  which  fortunea  arrcwrved, 
and  great  characters  formed.  He  believed  m  gfuiut  to  the rxMil 
that  Buffon  did  whm  he  mid  ihMt  ^^Fatienof}  is  gvulue/'  or  as 
some  other  thinker  hiict  es|>rpeftrd,  when  bo  defined  fanius  lo  lie 
the  power  of  making  (fforU.  But  he  ncTer  would  aokhdwliid||i 
that  he  was  a  genios,  ote  thiLt  he  had  done  an^ thing  whidi     ' 
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noB  tqmXtj  Uboriont  'and  perMraring  m  hiiDtelf  eoald  not  have 
mewplMhgd.  He  rtpaekdly  Mtd  !•  the  young  omu  eboot  htm, 
"  Do  ae  I  faftve  doee  >\mnmw9J* 

**  ]0fm7  step  of  advsBoa  whiek  be  aMde  wm  eonftiered  bj 
ygtlmi  laboor.**  .  .  .  **  Whether  working  ee  i^  kboiwer  or  an 
•Dgineert  bie  wmA  was  nhn^  full  ef  tbe  work.  £•  gwre  bin* 
•dir  up  tiMrotigblj  io  ik  Like  the  painter,  be  might  bnfe  said 
tbai  be  bad  become  gemt  by  »tglectiBg  nothing.'* 

*'He  did  all  tberongblir  and  bmMsdy.  When  a  werinnaii,  h$ 
pot  hie  mind  and  eiieiym  iato  bis  week ;  and  when  a  matter, 
be  put  hn  eeneeienee  and  ebaraetwr  into  it.  The  battle  wbieb 
ba  tbngbt  Cor  tbe  loeomeliTe  wonid  baye  dieoovxmged  most  ocber 
BMn,  but  it  only  eerned  to  bring  into  pio<ninenee  that  enengy  and 
determination  mhkk.  fonaed  tbe  baokbone  of  hie  ebaiMfter. 
The  leading  engiaeeri  of  tbe  day  weie  against  biai,  without  cs* 
asptioD;  yet  he  did  not  despair,  fie  had  Isid  hold  of  a  great 
idea,aMlbeadb«mdtelt2  bis  mind  w«s  locked  and  bolted  to 
^  raenHs.  ^'I  pat  op,"  be  eaysi  *«with  e^ery  rikwM,  detei> 
mined  not  to  be  pot  down }"  nod  it  wee  this  dytewiiaed  porpose 
vbiib  aeonrsd  the  triumph  of  the  locomotrre. 

Towards  tbe  oloee  of  his  lilb,  Oeoive  Stepbemon  abnost  eotitely 
withdrew  from  the  actire  pursuit  of  his  profession  as  a  lallw^ 
•nginssr.  At  bone  be  Hied  tbeliis  of  a  country  gentlemaii,  en- 
JMiBg  bis  garden  and  bis  grounds,  indulging  bis  lore  of  antmre, 
iraieb  through  hie  bu^  li£  had  never  left  htm. 

HJe  took  an  aetire  intersst  in  hofiioultural  pnrsnitsi  carrying 
into  them  the  same  inqoiHtig  and  iof«ntiTe  spirit  and  tbe  samn 
detsnmned  pMsiutamus  which  ibrmed  so  huge  an  element  of  bis 
aberaetar.  He  wae  now  as  eager  to  excel  aU  ether  growers  of 
fltBotao  pkmte  in  the  neighboorkood  as  be  had  been  toeorpaes  his 
■ativeTJUngersin  the  prodoetieu  of  gigantic  Oabbagee  eome  thiity 
yean  belbre.  He  bad  a  6ne  boneo  built,  08  feet  in  length,  and 
a  lincvy  140  feet.  The  woikmeu  were  never  idle  about  tbe  gar- 
den, and  the  additioas  tot  he  sdructuies  proceeded,  mitil  at  length 
be  bad  aa  fewer  than  ten  ^se  fbretng-houscs,  heated  with  bot 
watery  w\nA  be  was  tbe  first  to  introdaee  into  that  neigbbour- 
boed.  At  ene  of  the  county  agrioultaral  meetings  he  said  timt 
be  intesfeded  yet  to  grow  Pine  Apples  as  big  m  Pumpkina. 

Tbe  only  nsaa  to  whom  be  would  ^knoA  uader^  was  bis 
fisend  Paxton,  the  gardener  to  tbe  Duke  of  DeTonsbire^  and  be 
mas  eo  old  im  the  service  and  so  skiHbl,  that  he  could  eoarcely 
hope  to  baat  bim.  Yet  bis  Queen  Proes  did  take  tbe  first  prise 
at  a  oompetiftiou  with  tbe  Duke,  though  this  was  not  until 
Portly  after  his  death,  when  the  plants  had  become  more  fully 

S>WB.  His  Ch-apee  aise  rei«ntly  took  tbe  first  priae  in  oompeti- 
n  wilh  all  England.  He  was  extremely  successful  bi  pro- 
dwaiiig  Melons,  having  inrented  a  mdhod  of  suspending  Ihem  in 
baskets  of  wire  gause,  which,  by  relieving  tbe  stalk  from  tcn»ion, 
allowed  nutritibn  to  proceed  more  easily,  and  enabled  the  fruit 
to  grow  more  freely  and  ripen  thoroughly. 

He  took  much  pride  in  his  growth  of  Cucumbers.  He  raised 
them  rery  fine  ana  large,  but  could  not  make  them  grow  straight. 
Place  them  as  he  would,  notwithstanding  all  his  propping  them 
and  humouring  them  bv  modifying  the  appli(*ation  of  heat  and 
tbe  admission  of  light  for  the  purpose  of  efi*ecting  this  object, 
tber  would  insist  on  growmg  in  ttieir  own  crooked  way.  At  last 
be  bad  a  number  of  glass  cylinders  made,  into  each  of  which  a 
growing  Cucumber  was  inserted.  Thus  restrained,  tbe  unwilling 
fruit  yi-ldcd  to  his  guiding  hand.  Carrying  one  of  the  new  pro- 
ducts into  bis  house  one  day,  and  exhibiting  it  to  *a  party  of 
Tiaitors,  he  told  them  of  the  expedient  he  had  adopted,  and 
added,  gleefully,  "  I  think  I  have  bothered  them  noo ! 

He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  keep  bees.  Tbe  cause 
of  fiailure  was  a  puzzle ;  but  one  day  his  acute  powers  of  obser- 
Tation  enabled  him  to  unrafel  it.  At  the  foot  of  the  bill  on 
wbiob  he  resided  he  saw  some  bees  trying  to  rise  from  amongst 
tbe  grass,  laden  with  honey  and  pollen.  They  were  already  ex- 
bauated,  as  if  by  long  flying,  and  it  then  occurred  to  him  that 
tba  height  at  which  the  house  stood  above  the  bees'  feeding- 
ffround  rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to  reach  their  hives  when 
beavy  laden,  and  hence  they  sunk  worn  out  with  the  effort.  He 
stated  the  case  to  Jesse,  the  naturalist,  who  concurred  in  his  view 
as  to  tbe  cause  of  failure,  and  was  much  impressed  with  tbe 
kauRaess  of  observation  which  bad  led  to  its  aolutioD. — L., 
(iiaMrMoa  Bttrdenef't  UmlkUf,) 


To  PMhrBTT  Kails  Etrsmw.— The  rorting  (and  oonaoquent 
loosening)  of  naib  emplojed  to  fasten  the  brancboe  of  fruit  trees, 
&e.,  to  waHf  can  be  prevented  in  a  great  measure  by  driviz>s 


into  the  wall  at  the  same  time  with  the  nail,  and  in  contact 
with  it,  a  small  piece  of  zinc.~(^mmcaN  Patent  OjffUe  Se- 
port,  1861.) 

GAZANIA  SPLENDENS  AS  A  BEDDEB. 
Aftbb  all  Ibat  baa  besu  said  against  Qazaaia  splendevm  as  not 
good  for  bedding  pvrposea,  I  must  stitl  wphold  it,  Wffb  me 
here  (north  of  Dublin),  it  has  beea  the  most  •ttractive  bed  in 
tbe  garden,  admnred  by  evsry  otm  who  saw  it.  They  were 
planted  eat  tlse  third  week  in  May,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
12th  of  November  it  was  the  most  showy  bed  in  the  garden. 
The  chief  thing  to  aim  at  is  to  get  the  plants  on  forward  before 
turning  out.  In  short,  mine  were  in  full  flower  when  planted 
out.  And  as  regards  the  closing  up  of  the  flowers,  I  had  no 
occasion  to  follow  Mr.  Beaton's  plan,  for  they  were  constantly 
open,  althoagh  raining  for  days  together,  and  as  beautiful  as 
ever,  snd  not  at  all  closing  at  nii^htn.  I  intend  using  it  on  a 
much  largfr  scale  next  year. — E.  Welctt,  Gardener  to  Hie 
Bishop  of  KUmore,  Cavan, 


IDGES  FOB  WALKS. 


Whebb  gravel  walks  are  made  through  lawns  or  edged  with 
grass,  would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  insert  narrow  strips  of 
^ate  along  tbe  edges,  so  tluit  the  walk  may  be  salted  to  kill  the 
weeds  without  damaging  the  grass  edge,  the  slate  being  just 
level  with  the  gravel  ?— B. 

[A  better  plan  has  been  in  use  in  some  places,  which  is  to  lay 
narrow  strips  of  slate  flat  under  the  edge  of  the  turf  along  the 
walk ;  then  the  edge  of  the  verge  or  turf  cannot  root  out  into 
the  gravel,  snd  no  weeds  will  come  that  way — that  is,  from  the 
rooting  of  the  grass,  and  when  the  walk  is  salted  the  grass  takes* 
no  hurt.  The  roller  would  either  level  your  slate  with  the 
gravel,  or  else  leave  a  rib  of  gravel  there.  Yon  are  aware,  of 
course,  that  salt  encourages  weeds  in  some  walks.  It  is  an  old 
saying,  **  Kill  ten  weeds  with  salt,  and  twenty  weeds  will  come 
to  the  funeral."] 


PEUNING  THE  PEAR  TREE. 
Of  all  our  hardy  fruits,  there  is,  perhaps,  none  which  is  more 
generally  mismanaged,  with  regard  to  pruning,  than  the  Pear. 
In  our  perambulations  through  tbe  country,  we  too  generally 
find  both  espalier  and  wall  trees  encumbered  with  a  thicket  of 
long  barren  spurs,  producing  crops  of  most  luxuriant  breatit- 
wood,  which  is  annually  removed,  but  to  be  succeeded  by 
another  equally  useless  growth  of  shoots.  In  most  old  gardens 
we  fin'l  large  Pear  trees,  which  are  mere  sterile  incumbrances, 
and  it  has  often  fallen  to  our  lot  to  have  heard  the  border  or  the 
climate  roundly  abused  as  the  cause  of  unproductiveness,  when 
the  main  fault  has  been  tbe  injudicious  treatment  which  the 
trees  have  received  from  the  liands  of  the  pruner.  Success  in 
obtaining  fruit  must,  however,  after  all  depend  upon  favourable 
springs  for  the  blossoms  to  open  and  set ;  but  'it  is  in  tbe 
power  of  the  judicious  pruner  always  to  have  his  trees  in  a  pro- 
ductive state,  just  M  much  as  the  unskilful  ones  succeeded  in 
perfecting  their  abortions. 

We  often  find  the  Pear  trained  in  the  fan-shaped  manner — a 
mode  most  ineligible  for  it.  For  wall  trees  there  is  no  plan  so 
good  as  horizontal  training.  We  have 
ourselves  adopted  a  mode  which  we  find 
answers  admirably  ;  it  is,  to  train  a  single 
shoot  till  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  wall, 
then  two  horizontal  branches,  and  from 
these  pendent  equidistant  branches  on  each 
side  of  the  stem— thus  (%.  1).  We  find 
that  in  all  fruit  trees  the  finest  produce  is 
yielded  at  the  extremities  of  long  branches, 
from  tbe  sap  being  more  highly  elaborated. 
This  mode  of  taining  gives  this  advantage 
in  an  eminent  degree,  and  the  pendulous 
branches  are  very  fruitful.  Trees  thus 
trained,  and  altemathig  with  horizontally 
trained  ones,  have  a  most  pleasing  effect, 
both  in  a  useful  andar  istic  sense. 

To  balance  the  energies  of  his  tre3  must 

be  tbe  great  aim  of  the  pruner ;  he  must 

endeavour  to  arrive  at  tbe  happy  medium 

Kf .  1.  between  weakness  and  excessive  vigour,  by 
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checking  the  strong  and  encouraging  the  weaker  growths ;  and 
whatever  the  aubject  with  which  he  has  to  do  may  be,  he  mast 
eyer  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  having  no  more  shoots 
than  can  be  fully  exposed  to  the  action  of  light ;  this,  in  our 
climate,  is  of  an  importance  not  to  be  overrated,  seeing  what  a 
large  proportion  of  dull,  damp,  sunless,  suicidal  days  our 
summers  are  made  up  of.  The  continental  gardeners,  par- 
ticularly the  French,  with  all  their  advantages  as  to  steady 
summers,  and  more  genial  suns,  attach  great  value  to  reducing 
the  amount  of  summer  growth  by  timely  pinching,  or  preventive 
pruning,  and  were  the  system,  with  root-pruning,  more  generally 


Fig. 


practised,  the  most  happy  results  must  follow.  Having  premised 
thus  much,  we  will  now  proceed  to  explain : — firstly,  the  for- 
mation of  the  horizontally  trained  tree;  secondly,  the  mode  of 
bearing,  and  management  of  the  spurs ;  thirdly,  the  pendulous 


or  quenouille  mode  of  training;  fourthly,  the  pyramidal  or 
modem  French  mode ;  these  tlu^  modea  oompriaing  the  most 
yaluable  and  useful  forms  in  which  Fear  trees  are  trained. 

Fig,  2  represents  a  one-year-old  or  maiden  Pear  tree,  which  it 
is  intended  to  train  horizontally.  To  effect  thia,  it  must  be 
shortened  at  the  time  of  winter  pruning  to  three  buda,  a,  a,  a, 
one  of  which  is  to  form  the  centrial  stem,  and  the  o^er  two  the 
bearing  side  branches.  The  middle  shoot  must  be  trained  per- 
pendicularly,  and  the  other  two  may  at  first  be  laid  at  about  an 
angle  of  45  ,  to  be  brought  to  a  right  angle  with  the  main  stem 
at  the  next  winter  arrangement.  The  following  season  our  tree 
will  be  represented  hjfig,  8,  and  the  centre  shoot  must  a^in  be 
shortened  to  three  buds,  leaving  about  a  foot  or  14  inebes 
between  them  and  the  lower  branches  formed  in  the  previoas 
year ;  the  buds  not  intended  to  grow  should  be  rubbed  o£  If 
the  central  shoot  grows  yigorously  another  pair  of  horisontsl 
branches  may  be  obtained  by  pinchbff  it  at  the  proper  distsnes^ 
at  midsummer.  Tbis  is  rery  desirable,  as  you  thus  get  two  sett 
of  shoots  for  one,  in  the  same  spaoe  of  time— an  object  of  modi 
importance  in  furnishing  a  wall.  A  repetition  of  this  courw  of 
treatment  will  furnish  the  space  allotted,  whether  of  wall  or 
espalier  rail. 

Fig,  4  represents  a  two-year-old  shoot^  with  naturaUy-formcd 
bloasom«buds.  The  fruit  of  the  Pear  and  Apple  is  prodnced 
upon  short  studs  or  spurs,  which  proceed  laterally  and  termi- 
nally from  the  main  branches.  To  have  the  branches  ngnlsrlj 
coyered  with  fruit-spurs  must,  therefore,  be  the  objeet  of  the 
pruner.  In  the  second  year  after  the  shoots  whicn  are  to  be 
the  bearing  branches  are  formed,  the  buds  along  them  will 
produce  shoots  which  maj  be  treated  in  two  or  three  difl^rent 
manners,  with  the  same  object  in  yiew.  The  old  practice  was 
to  allow  them  to  grow  a  conaiderable  length,  and  then  nriuM 
them  back  almost  to  their  base,  but  from  the  crowded  connisioD 
in  which  such  wood  had  grown,  the  leayes  could  only  imper^ 
fectly  perform  their  functions,  and  instead  of  organising  finiit* 
buds  for  another  year,  another  crop  of  barren  shoots  was  gene- 
rally produced.  It  is  now  found  more  judicious  to  stop  tbsm 
when  they  haye  attained  the  length  of  2  indies  or  8  inches ;  the 
result  of  this  is,  that  embryo  fruit-buds  are  formed  at  the  base 
of  each  shoot  so  treated.  We  haye  also  successfully  practised 
the  following  mode — ^namely,  when  the  shoots  have  grown  to 
9  inohea  or  a  foot  in  length  we  break  them  through,  leaving 
them  suspended  by  a  portion  of  the  bark.  The  light  that  ii 
admitted  to  the  unmutilated  base-leaves  increases  their  ela- 
borative  power,  and  the  sap  ia  partially  repulsed  at  the  fracture, 
to  be  expended  in  forming  embryo  fruit-buds,  two  or  three  of 
which  wiU  be  found  at  the  base  of  each  shoot  in  the  aatumn 


Fig.  5. 

(see^.  5).  Careful  root-pruning  will  always  control  vigour 
and  tend  to  induce  fruitfulness.  A  watchfUl  eye  must  be  kept 
to  have  the  fruitful  spurs  short  and  close  to  the  wall,  without 
which  caution  they  will  elongate  and  look  unsightly,  exposing 
the  blossoms  to  greater  risk  of  injury  from  frost,  by  removing 
them  from  the  she'ter  of  the  wall.  In  fig,  6,  a  represents  a  spur 
I  from  which  a  fruit  was  produced  last  year.    At  its  base  will  be 
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seen  an  embryo  lear-bud,  ft,  to  which  it  must  be  cut  back  j  this 
will,  in  the  ensuing  season,  become  a  blossom-bud :  c,  which 


Fig.  6. 

will  produce  fruit  in  the  third  year,  other  oironmstances  being 
fsTOurable,  and  the  process  of  shortening  must  again  be  repeated. 

If  spurs  become  long  and  do 
not  indicate  buds  at  their  base, 
they  may  be  cut  back,  leayiug  a 
shoulder  {fig.  7),  from  which  a 
bud,  or  buds,  are  almost  sure  to 
proceed  in  the  following  spring. 
These  obserrations  apply  to  the 
Pear  tree  whether  against  a 
wall,  an  espalier,  a  pyramid,  or 
penduloQs-trained  tree. 

The  quenouille  or  tying-down 
system  has  long  been  practised 
in  continental  gardens,  and  it  is 
one  which  was  also  adopted 
long  ago  in  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Lon- 
don. From  a  central  stem 
tablea  of  shoots,  at  regular  dis- 
tances, diyerge,  and  are  trained 
down  to  a  circular  hoop,  to 
which  their  points  are  fsstened;  during  the  summer  all  the 
young  shoots,  exceptinff  the  leading  one,  are  bent  and  tied  down, 
to  check  luxuriance  and  induce  the  formation  of  fruit-studs  at 
their  base,  to  which,  at  the  winter  thinning,  they  are  pruned 
back.  We  haye  practised  this  plan  extensirely,  with  the  ex- 
oeption  that  we  fracture  the  summer  shoots  instead  of  tying 
them  down,  for  the  good  effect  of  which  we  again  refer  to^.  5. 
The  word  quenouille  is  French,  and  signifies  a  distaff,  in  allusion 
to  the  shape  of  the  tree. 

Pyramioal  training,  as  its  name  implies,  presumes  a  tree  to  be 
in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  or  pyramid ;  and  to  be  perfect,  it  should 
be  clothed  with  fruit-beanng  spurs  from  its  bate  to  its  summit. 
As  it  is  the  most  natural  form  in  which  Pear  trees  can  be  trained, 
80  is  it  also  the  most  adrantageous,  by  the  very  equal  amount  of 
light  which  is  afforded  to  the  lower,  as  well  as  to  the  upper, 
branches  and  leares.  It  is  of  moment,  in  this  sunless  climate  to 
adopt  such  a  mode  of  training  as  will  expose  the  largest  surface 
of  foliage  to  the  direct  action  of  the  soUur  influence ;  and,  next 
to  wall-training,  no  other  plan  affords  this  adrantage  in  an  equal 


Fig.  7. 


ratio.  Another  great  advantage  is  the  economy  of  space,  thus 
enabling  the  amateur,  with  a  few  rods  of  ground,  to  combine  the 
multum  of  horticultural  interest  with  the  minimum  of  space. 
To  those  who  would  do  this,  we  earnestly  recommend  the  perusal 
of  our  friend  Mr.  Biyers  of  Sawbridgeworth's  admirable  little 
treatise,  "The  Amateur  Fruit  Q-arden."  He  strongly  recom- 
mends Quince  stocks  for  pyramidal  Pears,  and  certainly,  in 
situations  where  they  flourish,  they  are  excellent ;  but  on  many 
^T^t  gravelly  soils  they  only  languish  and  die,  this  stock  re- 
quiring a  strong,  moist,  unctuous  loam  to  grow  in.  In  such 
soil  Pears  or  Quince  stocks,  root-pruned  so  as  to  become  a  mass 
of  small  hair-like  fibres,  and  the  shoots  pinched  on  the  plan  of 
M.  Cappe  (see  Oardeners*  Chronicle)  are  interesting,  satisfiu!« 
tory,  and  beautiful  objects. 

We  will  suppose  a  young  tree  planted  to  form  a  pyramid.  In 
the  first  year  it  will  put  forth  four  or  five  young  shoots.  Select 
that  which  is  most  suited  for  a  leader,  and  pinch  the  points  of  all 
the  rest  when  they  have  grown  to  the  length  of  2  inches. 
Should  they  push  again  repeat  the  process,  making  occasional 
exception  in  favour  of  shoots  which  are  too  vigorous,  and  taking 
care  not  to  pinch  the  shoots  at  the  base  of  the  tree  so  closely  as 
those  of  the  upper  part,  in  order  to  induce  the  pyramidal  form 
required.  Sometimes  the  pinching  severely  csuses  the  young 
shoot  so  operated  upon  to  die  off,  and  converts  the  embryo  spurs 
at  its  base  into  shoots.  This  is,  however,  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  which  is,  that  the  shoots  so  pinohad  rnmAin 
stationary  and  forn  fruit-spurs  at  the  base.  A  few  of  the  shoots 
may  require  a  little  regulation  by  tying  out  when  the  tree  is 
young,  so  as  to  insure  regular  shape. 

The  management  of  Pears  as  standard  orchard  trees  has  been 
so  often  explained,  and  is  so  generally  understood,  that  we  do 
not  think  it  necessaiy  to  adfert  to  it  in  this  paper. 

THB  APPLE. 

The  Apple  is  so  similar  in  its  mode  of  bearing  to  the  Pear, 
that  it  would  be  mere  tautology  to  illustrate  it.  The  mode  of 
training,  too,  which  is  most  generally  in  use  (the  horizontal)  is 
common  to  both  fruits,  and  need  not  be  again  explained.  But, 
although  thu  is  the  case,  we  are  convinced  that  tne  pyramidal, 
or.  even  the  quenouille,  mode,  would  answer  admirably  if  the 
kinds  were  worked  upon  the  dwarf  or  paradise  stock,  and 
treated  as  directed  for  the  Pear,  both  as  to  summer  and  root- 
pruning.  Such  little  symmetrical  pyramids  of  fruit  are  most 
interesting  objects,  and  hare  the  concomitant  advantage  of 
•doing  litt&  injury  to  the  neighbouring  crops. 

Some  years  ago  there  existed,  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  at  Chiswick,  a  row  of  Apple  trees  (standards),  the 
points  of  whose  branches  were  pulled  down  by  strings,  and 
which  were  trained  in  the  shape  of  a  balloon ;  they  were  pretty  * 
and  very  fruitfuL  Other  modes  of  training  might  be  adverted 
to,  but  as  many  of  them  are  more  fanciful  than  useful,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Loudon's  '*  Euc^clopsBdia  of  Gturdening," 
in  which  full  descriptions  will  be  found. 

When  treating  ot  pendulous  training,  we  omitted  to  mention 
the  good  effects  of  it  on  a  number  of  fruit  treea  at  Spring  Q-rove, 
then  the  seat  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  It  was  here,  it  we  mistake 
not,  that  we  first  saw  it  adopted  as  a  system,  under  the  personal 
direction  of  that  talented  and  erudite  philosopher.  His  trees 
were  trained  up  one  side  of  a  wall,  over  the  coping,  and  down 
the  other.— H.  Bailey,  Oardener,  Nuneham, 


WALL  BOEDER  FOE  PEACHES. 

I  HATE  erected  a  wall  for  the  purpose  of  growing  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  the  level  of  the  garden  being  3  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ground  on  the  out«r  side ;  the  wall  is  buUt  upon  arches 
and  the  soil  is  a  strong  loam.  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will 
inform  me  if  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  a  border  by  throwing  out 
the  soil,  and  placing  at  the  bottom  a  quantity  of  stonee  or  brick- 
ends  for  drainage.  I  wish  also  to  know  the  best  mode  of 
making  the  border  to  insure  good  plants  and  fruit. — J.  E.  S. 

[You  ought  to  have  stated  what  the  subsoil  of  your  garden 
consists  of,  and,  also,  whether  it  inclines  to  the  south  or  any 
other  quarter ;  or,  perhaps,  it  is  quite  level.  If  you  have  a 
clay  subsoil,  then  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  the 
soil  and  place  under  it  a  layer  of  stones  or  brickbats  at  least  from 
6  inches  to  9  inches  thick.  In  the  front  of  your  border  you 
ought  to  have  a  good  open  drain  below  the  bottom  of  the 
boraer,  and  that  bottom  should  incline  to  it  so  that  all  the 
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superfluous  water  in  wet  teasons  should  run  down  into  the  drain. 
Then,  if  the  subsoil  is  day,  or  eren  grarelt  the  roots  of  the 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  should  be  prcTcnted  running  down 
into  it ;  for,  if  they  do,  the  iraes  will  soon  cm^er  ana  whole 
branches  die  off  suddenly.  The  best  prefenlive  for  such  a 
catastrophe  is  to  lay  upon  the  drainage  a  coating  of  concrete, 
3  inches,  made  of  Jime  and  sand,  made  into  mortar  and  well 
rolled.  WhateTer  maj  be  the  subsoil,  it  is  still  adrieable  to  form 
the  border  systematically  in  order  to  haye  healthy  trees  and 
good  firuit.  The  soil  you  state  is  a  strong  loam.  Soils  of  that 
oharaoter  are  naturally  retentive  of  moisture,  and  that  is 
another  reas<m  whj  you  should  drain  the  soil  effectually  in  the 
manner  described.  The  soil  would  be  much  improved  if  it  was 
mixed  throughout  with  old  lime  rubbish,  bits  of  bricks,  or  small 
stones.  Such  a  mixture  would  keep  it  open  and  allow  the  roots 
to  run  amongst  it  more  freely.  Stone  fruita  of  all  kinds  do  best 
and  live  longest  in  a  calcareous  soil  providing  it  is  of  a  good 
depth.  Such  being  the  fact,  the  addition  of  lime  rubbish  sup- 
plies a  strong  soil  such  as  you  say  yours  is,  with  that  s^bstanoe 
so  useful  to  them.] 


THE  BOYAL  HOETICULTUEAIi  SOCIETY. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Rojal  Horticultural  Society,  Dec.  30, 
0.  W.  Bilke,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  in  the  chair,  the  Chairman  addmssed 
the  Meeting  on  this  occasion  relative  to  the  great  loss  the  So- 
ciety had  sustained  by  the  lamented  death  of  its  la|e  President 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort,  and  read  the  spontaneous  and 
gracious  communication  of  Her  Majesty  to  the  Society,  a  copy 
of  which  appeared  in  our  Number  of  last  week.  The  following 
address  of  condolence  to  Hep  Mi^esty,  prepared  by  the  Council, 
and  forwarded  in  the  uaual  ir^f ,  was  also  read  :-^ 

ADDRESS  FROM  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOOlWTr  Tp 
TffE  QUEItN. 

*^Mat  it  vlbasb  Tovm  MAnarr, 

"We,  jtmx  lfi4«^ty*s  dutiful  ml^ects,  the  Ylee-Pfesldeiiis and  Men- 
bers  of  the  Couocil  of  the  Royal  Horticultnral  Society,  bombly  appcoaeb 
your  Majesty  In  your  deep  affliction,  trusting  that  our  profound  reapect  for 
the  memory  of  His  Royal  Highness,  our  late  lamented  President,  and  onr 
loyal  deTotiun  to  your  Maleaty,  maj  entitle  na  to  offer  oar  tribute  of  coii4o- 
lenoe  and  aympa^hy, 

••While,  in  common  -with  our  fellow  aubjecte,  we  grieve  the  loss  of  His 
Royal  Highness  to  the  nation,  and  as  the  Consort  of  your  Majesty,  and  while 
with  others  we  respected  and  admired  his  character,  the  kiadly  coufteay 
» wbt«h  marked  hia  interronrse  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  had 
generated  awongst  us  feelings  of  peraonal  attachment,  Fhiob  are  now  followed 
by  deep  and  heartfelt  sorrow  for  hia  loss. 

"In  our  late  IVisidentwe  haye  to  mourn  one  who— wbea  the  Society 
which  we  repfffcnt  was  on  tho  point  of  eiti&clioB—imiaed,  revived,  and 
guided  it  thruugh  difficulties,  which  be  alone  would  have  enabled  it  to  aur- 
mount,  and  it  Is  wi'b  the  deepest  gratitude  that  we  acknowledge  our  obliga- 
tion to  His  late  Royal  Hifshness  f<ir  assistance  given  at  a  period  when  he  must 
have  been  convinced  that  laborious  personal  exestion  on  his  part  couU 
alone  restore  thla  Society  t<i  profperlty. 

"  Although  the  present  condition  or  the  Sodefy  la  such,  tn»t  the  Gardens 
at  South  Kensington  constitute  a  worthy  monument  ef  the  genlna  and  skill 
of  our  late  Presiden  t,  we  cannot  but  perceive  that  our  WQtk  is  not  yet  Ssished ; 
that  while  great  ditBcuItiea  have  been  overcome,  much  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  that  we  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  our  President  at  a  moment 
when  his  directin-  mind  and  fostering  care  are  doubly  necessary. 

**  We  hnrrbly  assure  rour  Msjesty  that  it  will  be  our  unceasing  endeavour  to 
complete  the  variouK  unfinished  deaigna  of  enr  late  lamented  President,  and 
that  we  feel,  by  executing  tht-m  with  fidelity,  we  shall  best  testify  the  pro- 
found respect  we  enterttiin  for  hia  memory. 

*♦  Whilst  we  bow  Pubmls^lrely  to  the  Divine  will,  we  earaestly  pray  that 
He  who  baa  smiiten  may  also  heal,  and  that  your  Majesty  may  experience  in 
this  honr  of  biiter  trial  the  fulness  of  those  consolations  which  The  Comlortcr 
alone  can  give." 


The  following,  on  wfaicfa  the  reader's  heart  will  fomisli  a  jus^ 
commentary,  is  a  copy  of  an  autograph  letter  from  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Walea  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society . — 

"  QKHTLEMsir,  «  OsBOBNB,  Dbc.  S8th,  1861. 

••  Prostrated  with  overwhelmhog  grief,  and  able,  at  present,  to  turn  her 
thoughts  but  to  .  ne  object,  the  Queen,  any  mother,  has  cobstaatly  la  he 
mind  the  anxious  desire  of  doing  honour  to  the  memory  of  him  whose  goe4 
and  glorious  chaiaoter  the  whole  nation  In  its  sorrow  so  justly  appreciates. 

"  Actuated  by  thig  confUmtly  recurring  wi*.h,  the  Queen  has  commanded 
me  to  recall  to  your  recolleetion  that  Her  Majesty  baa  bean  pleased  to 
assent  to  a  proposal  to  place  a  statue  of  hcraelf  upon  the  memorial  of  the 


Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  it  was  intended  to  erect  in  the  ^ew 
HorticQlttiral  Gardens. 

*'  The  characteristic  modesty  and  self-denial  of  my  deeply  lamented  father 
had  induced  him  to  interpose  to  prevent  his  own  statue  from  filling  that 
position,  which  properly  belonged  to  it,  upon  a  memorial  to  that  great 
undertaking  which  sprung  from  the  thought  of  hia  enlightened  mind,  and 
waa  carried  through  to  a  termination  of  unexampled  succeea  by  his  un- 
ceasing superintendence. 

**  It  would  however  now.  Her  Majesty  directs  me  to  say,  be  most  hurtful 
to  her  feelings  were  any  other  statue  to  sttrmount  this  meoHn-ial  but  that 
of  the  great,  good  Prince,  my  dearly  beloved  father,  to  wboaa  honour  it  ia 
in  reality  nUaed. 

**  The  Queen,  therefore,  would  anxiously  desire  that,  instead  of  her 
statue,  that  of  her  beloved  husband  should  auna  upon  this  memorial. 

**  Anxious,  however  humbly,  to  testify  my  respectful  and  heartfelt 
affection  for  the  best  of  fathers,  and  the  gratitude  and  devotion  of  my 
aorrowing  heart,  I  have  sought,  and  have  yi  h  thankfulncfs  obtained,  the 
permission  of  the  Queen  my  mothn*  to  offer  th^  feeble  tribute  of  the  admi- 
ration and  love  of  a  bereaved  sen,  by  presenting  the  statue  thus  propoaed 
to  be  placed  in  the  gatdena  under  your  management. 
**I  remain.  Gentlemen,  yours, 

«•  ALBERT  EDWARD. 

"  To  the  Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society." 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council,  summoned  on  Thursday, 
Jan.  2,  to  reemre  this  letter^  the  following  resolution  was 
agreed  to: — 

"  That  under  the  lamentable  and  affecting  drcumstanoee  in  which  the 
Council  are  placed  by  the  irreparable  loas  which  th^,  in  common  with  the 
nation,  have  sustained  by  the  decease  of  their  late  President,  the  gradous 
offer  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prinee  of  Wales  should  be  accepted,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  should  be  assured  that  they  contemplate  the  loss  of  Her 
Majesty's  statue  with  regret." 


BJETUEN  OF  ME.  FOETUNE. 
Wb  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  the  return  to  this  eoantej 
of  Mr.  Fortune  from  the  Seat.  He  arrired  in  London  on 
Friday  last  in  excellent  health,  and  has  hrought  with  him  many 
rare  and  raluahle  plants,  sereral  of  which  will  excite  great  floral 
interest  from  their  heing  adapted  for  open-air  cultiration.  Among 
them  are  new  Lilies,  Conyallariaa,  Primulas  of  extraordinary 
character,  and  a  rich  collection  of  variegated  plants  which  have 
not  hilh«rto  hoen  introduced. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

TSB  Pecemher  Meetii^  of  the  Entomological  Society  was 
h^ld  01^  the  2nd  of  that  month9  the  chair  heing  occupied  hy  the 
President  J.  W.  Dough^s,  Esg.  The  alterations  lately  made  in 
the  Soci^y*s  apartments  hare  tended  materially  to  the  comfbxt 
of  the  members,  and  will  hayi^  the  effect  of  rendering  the  pro- 
posed removal  of  the  Society  to  other  quarters  «unnecessaiy. 
The  Meeting  was  very  full^  aUex^ded,  and  many  ywj  interesting 
novelties  were  exhibited, 

Mr.  Barnard  brought  an  extensive  series  of  Coleoptera  from 
Smyrna:  and  Mr.  S.  Stevens  a  beautiful  collection  of  Butterflies 
formjsd  oy  Mr.  A.  B.  Wallace  in  the  island  of  Myaol  near  New 
Guinea,  The  announcemenjt  with  which  he  accompanied  this 
exhibition  of  the  probable  relouii  of  Mr.  Wallace  from  the  islanda 
of  the  extern  archii^eliigo  (where  he  has  made  such  large  and 
valuable  collections  in  varioua  departments  of  zoology),  in  the 
spring  of  next  year,  was  received  with  regret,  idtbough  it  waa 
stated  th^t  he  would  probftbly  leave  one  or  more  collectors 
behind  him. 

Mr,  Adam  White  exhibited  some  4pec}nien9  of  »  apecies 
belonging  to  the  Neuropteroua  genus  liantispa^  of  which  a 
considerable  number  of  specimens  had  been  aeveloped  in  the 
entomological-room  of  the  JBritish  Muaeuno,  in  a  very  remarkable 
Wasps* -nest  lately  received  from  Monte  Video,  formed  by  Myxa- 
petra  sputellaris,  a  spedes  which  Mr.  White  asserted  is  a  hon^- 
gatherar.  On  #  section  of  the  nest  being  made,  it  waa  found  t» 
consist  of  nearly  twenty  combs  formed  of  a  papy?aoeoi|s  snb- 
staaoe;  and  although  no  larv®  or  pup^s  of  the  Wasps  were 
Ibund  ip  it|  a  number  of  the  Mantituss  were  found  ahve,  and 
which  exhibit  their  natural  ferocious  habits,  aeixing  and  preyinff 
upon  suMiU  insects  offered  to  them*  Mr.  White  also  oallea 
attention  to  a  small  Beetle  bdonginff  to  the  lamOy  Buprestidi^ 
and  dil^ring  from  every  species  hitherto  known  of  that  extent 
siva  family,  ia  having  two  short  horm  i^i  front  of  the  head* 
Mr.  WhiM  ppopMed  to  form  it  into  ft  new  genu»  allied  to 
An^hazif* 

Mr^  Machin  exhibited  a  apeoimen  of  ^thia  eaortualin,  a 
species  of  Pjralid®  taken  in  Epping  Forest     The  species  ia 
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nure  in  toatbem  Europe,  and  only  a  tingle  specimen  had  pre- 
Tiously  been  taken  in  this  coimtrj  near  Henley-on-Thames. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  read  a  paper  on  the  British  species  of  the 
ffenus  Gjrophffiua  belonging  to  the  Coleopterous  family  Staphy- 
ImidflD.  He  also  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Ischnoglossa  cortieiaa, 
a  species  of  the  same  family  hitherto  unrecorded  as  British. 

Mr.  Francis  Walker  communicated  a  paper  containing  de- 
•eriptions  of  ne#  speeies  of  exotic  Lepidopterons  insects  in  the 
Mlleetions  of  Messrs.  W.  W.  Saunders  and  Fry. 

Mr.  B*  Urban  exhibited  a  beantifnl  series  of  Lepidopterons 
liiseoit  formed  by  himself  in  South  Africa.  The  oolleetion 
contains  a  mmiber  i»f  new  species  of  Pieridss,  Polyommati,  &,<:. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  R.  Trimen,  of  Cape  Town,  was  also  read, 
containing  descriptions  of  new  species  of  Butterfli\es  inhabitinff 
Sooth  Africa,  belonging  to  the  famiHes  Satyridie,  Lycttnids,  and 
HesperiidsB.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  of  these  supposed 
new  species  hare  been  pretioudly  published  in  Sweden  by 
M.  WeUengren. 

The  President  announced  that  in  compllanee  with  a  wish 
generally  expressed  by  the  members  of  the  Society,  the  chair  at 
the  monthly  Meetings  would  henceforth  be  taken  at  seten  o*dodk 
in  the  ertning  instead  of  eight  o'doek  as  heretcftev. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Tfflt  Comas  G^ABDKK.*^— It  has  been  said  thai  an  Irishman 
promptly  undertakes  to  do  anything  and  everything ;  that  an 
Englishman  is  similarly  self-reliant  if  well  paid  for  the  attempt ; 
but  that  a  Scotchman  will  undertake  no  work  that  he  does  not 
know  he  can  execute  well.  The  little  work  before  us  is  no 
exception  to  this  estimate  of  our  northern  friends,  for  Mr. 
Anderson  has  composed  it  exoeUeatly.  It  was  ortgiMiUy  a 
lecture  delirered  upon  cottage  gardening,  was  published  at  the 
request  of  his  audience,  and  is  now  in  its  second  edition.  It 
gives  concise  correct  directions  for  the  management  of  the  culi- 
nary yegetablee,  fruits,  and  flowers  usually  cultivated  by  amateurs 
in  small  gardens  as  well  as  the  kinds  to  be  preierred.  It  is  a 
good  and  safe  guide. 

Tib  Histobical  FxKGEB-posT.f — This  is  a  most  useful  book, 
but  its  title  does  not  do  it  justice.  A  finger-post  only  points  to 
what  you  want  to  arrive  at|  but  in  these  pages  nfe  contained 
the  very  objects  themselves.  It  is  a  very  excellent  eollection  of 
brief  explanations  of  CYcnts  and  things  in  history,  science^  kc^ 
whidi  writers  upon  sach  subjects  are  obliged  to  suppose  their 
readers  understand.  Thus  such  writers  telk  of  "The  Seven- 
years  War,'*  "  The  Ban,"  Argentine  Ranublio,  Sbirri,  Elixer  of 
lAkf  Patient  Grizel,  Catching  a  Tartar,  Dies  Ir«e,  Jesuits'  Bark, 
Bawbee,  &c.,  &c.,  and  nine  out  of  every  ten  readoev  proceed 
without  knowing,  though  they  wish  to  know,  and  must  know 
before  they  can  understand  the  subject  thoroughly,  what  those 
events  and  things  are.  Now  thb  book  explains  what  they  are, 
and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  our  readers  aa  a  cheap  mine 
of  useful  information. 


GENERALLY  USEFUL  CULTIVATOE8. 
IConiinnsdflrom  pa^e  191.) 


COW-MANAGXMSNT. 

I  KUST  suppose  there  are  many  readers  of  ThB  Joubnix  oi 
HoBTiolTi/nrBB  in  situations  similar  to  my  own  ]  some,  doubt- 
less, much  better  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  hand  than 
myself.  Others  there  may  be  not  so  well  acquainted  ;  and  it  is 
to  them  that  these  preparatory  remarks  are  intended,  or  to 
such  aa  may  from  time  to  time  enter  their  ranks. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  by  your  able  writers,  that  it  is 
not  the  vast  amount  of  knowledge  that  is  required  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  this  or  that  undertaking,  but  the  diligent  and  proper 
carrying  out  the  knowledge  already  obtained  and  the  knowledge 
daily  acquired.  In  t^ese  days  of  raihroad  trmvelliBg  the  com- 
mercial man  must  be  systematic  and  ptinctual.    When  he  leaves 

•  The  CotUtfie  Garden,  and  How  to  Manage  It.  By  James  Anderaom 
MeadowtMOik.  Uddlnfcston.    London,  S.  0.  Beeton. 

+  The  Hittoriral  Finger-poet,  a  Handy  Book  of  Term*,  Phrases,  Epithets, 
Cognomens,  Allnsions,  Ac.  In  Connection  with  UnlTersal  History.  By  E. 
ShsUon.    London,  Lookwood  A  Ca 


his  hotel  in  the  morning,  he  knows  his  business  must  be  done 
by  such  an  hour,  otherwise  he  loses  the  train  to  his  next  town 
or  business,  which  involves  another  night's  expenses,  reduces  the 
profits  for  the  duy,  and  disarranges  the  next  day's  advices.  So 
it  is  with  the  gardener,  generally  useful  cook,  and  maid  of  all 
work.  "  The  soul  of  business  is  punctuality  ;"  and  the  mau 
that  wishes  to  make  his  omdertakiogs  pay  must  keep  railroad 
time. 

Yes,  and  the  clergyman  and  the  doctor  in  every  village,  and 
the  merchant  and  manufacturer  with  residences  in  the  country, 
can  farm  their  few  acres  of  land,  deriving  all  the  advantages  of 
country  life,  and  make  it  pay ;  and  the  gardener,  either  single- 
handed  or  otherwise,  can  take  the  whole  management  on  his 
own  responsibility,  and  his  nmster  will  pay  him  for  it. 

We  will  suppose  a  gentleman  struggling  ou  with  the  diffi- 
culties generally  complained;  and  John  Jones  the  gardener, 
having  picked  op  a  pair  of  magnifying-glasses,  and,  trying  Uiem 
on,  fancies  be  can  eee  objects  plainer  than  heretofore,  says  to  his 
master  that,  with  his  permission,  he  will  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  the  whole  by  placing  the  odd  man  or  boy  at  his  dis- 
posal. And  we  must  suppose  that  there  are  two  at  least,  if  not 
three  cows  (and  there  is  more  advantage  in  keeping  three  cow  s 
than  two  if  there  is  land  sufficient) ;  and  although  there  is 
plenty  of  grass  hi  most  places,  yet  he  gives  the  cows  a  little  hay 
at  milkfng-time  morning  and  evening,  but  let  it  be  eaten  up 
clean  each  time.  If  you  do  not  find  any  increase  in  milk  there 
will  be  an  increase  of  cream,  and  the  butter  will  be  of  a  better 
quaUty,  and  the  cows  will  be  much  healthier.  If  the  hay  is  at 
all  brown  in  the  middle  of  the  rick,  give  the  cows  the  outsides 
— it  is  better  for  milch  cows,  and  let  the  coachman  have  the 
brown  for  his  horses,  you  will  please  him  by  so  doing.  Should 
your  fields  be  small,  and  one  of  them  lies  dry  and  sound  at 
bottom,  aiMi  if  facing  the  south  the  better,  keep  the  cows  out  of 
that  as  much  as  you  can.  If  the  spring  should  be  at  all  favour- 
able the  young  grass  will  soon  spring  up  with  the  old,  and  the 
hay  that  is  used  now  will  be  saved  in  the  spriiig,  and  then  you 
can  turn  out  the  first  oow  that  calves.  The  oowa  can  be  changed 
to  advantage  in  the  other  fields  as  often  as  jou  like. 

The  maU)  perhaps,  is  sn  indifferent  milker,  but  here  practice 
will  make  perfect  when  you  understand  the  tlieory ;  and  tho 
theory  that  I  shall  teach  will  be  nothing  more  than  I  practise. 
And  I  would  wish  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  milker  that 
cows  (hke  almost  everything  else),  are  just  what  they  are  made 
to  be  by  the  treatment  of  their  attendant ;  and  if  one  uniform 
kind  of  treatment  is  pursued  it  soon  becomes  a  habit,  which  is 
not  in  all  instances  desirable.  I  knew  a  young  oow  that  had 
been  accustomed  to  be  milked  the  first  out  of  eight  or  nine ; 
and  being  a  little  petted  by  the  one  that  always  milked  her,  she 
got  at  last  that  if  by  chance  or  design  either  of  the  others  was 
commenced  first,  me  would  go  straight  and  drive  the  cow  away 
(they  being  all  loose  in  a  barton).  It  was  necessary  to  break 
the  role,  and  the  cow  soon  forgot  it.  Kindness  is  in  all  ways 
commendable,  but  there  must  be  a  degree  of  firmness  with  it. 
I  tie  up  the  cows  during  milkmg ;  and  before  putting  the  pail 
under  the  cow  I  rub  the  udder  well  with  the  hand.  It  is  a 
cleanly  habit,  as  sometimes  from  the  oows  lying  down,  or  in  the 
summer  getting  into  muddy  ponds,  dirt  gets  attached  to  the 
udder;  but  I  think  there  are  other  advantages. 

On  commencement  do  not  wet  the  teats  with  the  milk,  as  is 
generally  the  praetioe.  You  will  be  able  to  milk  quite  as  well 
without  it,  and  it  is  a  dirty  habit  to  say  the  least  of  it.  More 
sore  teats  arise  from  this  one  practice  alone  than  from  all  other 
causes.  In  the  sumnjer  the  teats  are  saturated  with  the  oily 
milk,  and  directly  the  oows  are  out  of  the  house  the  flies  are 
swarming  round  their  udders.  The  cows  with  their  rough 
tongue  lick  them  off,  and  in  a  short  time  the  skin  gets  broken, 
the  teats  become  sore,  the  cow  does  not  stand  to  be  milked, 
ofVen  upsetting  a  portion  of  it,  and  as  often  not  properly  milked 
out,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  quantity  of  milk  decreases. 
In  the  winter,  the  tests  being  wet,  and  during  frosty  weather, 
the  same  effects  are  produced,  and  the  same  consequences  follow. 
Having  proceeded  so  far,  press  your  head  tight  against  her 
flank,  making  her  stand  in  a  proper  position,  so  that  you  can 
get  at  the  hinder  quarters  with  ease.  Then  begin  milking,  Mid 
milk  away  as  though  you  were  determined  to  do  it  in  so  short 
a  time.  Use  the  whole  of  your  hand  as  much  aa  poeaible  till 
the  very  last  drop,  and  not  dally  over  one  cow  strapping  with 
the  finger  and  thumb  the  time  you  ought  to  have  milked  three. 
It  is  not  the  waste  of  time  so  much  as  the  bad  habit  the  oows 
get  into  in  not  giving  their  milk  down. — Thb  Doorok'8  BoT. 
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A  FEW  DAYS  IN  IRELAND.-No.  9. 


The  plantations  are  admirably  planted,  and  managed  alike 
for  ornament  and  profit.  Grossing  the  park  southws^s  from 
the  flower  (garden,  with  grass  far  abore  the  ankles  (and  which 
in  moderate  winters  Mr.  Stewart,  the  land-stewart,  assured  us 
the  cattle  relished  better  than  hay),  we  entered  a  fine  wood 
enlirened  with  driyes.  On  a  precipitous  comer  a  fine  rockwork 
had  been  formed  in  times  ffone  by,  but  now  too  much  shaded 
by  orerhanging  trees.  In  this  wood,  and  especially  by  the  sides 
of  the  drives,  the  Rhododendron  was  making  a  home  for  itself, 
and  going  on  travelling  and  annexing  more  space  as  fast  as  it 
could.  We  do  not  recollect  seeing  the  same  trayeliing  habit  so 
fblly  in  operation  anywhere  else,  except  at  Bicton  in  Deyonshire. 
The  lower  branches  layer  themseWes  naturally,  throw  up  fresh 


LOUQH    OBBW. 

{Continued from  page  257.) 


We  now  retraced  our  steps  along  the  yalley  by  a  nice  walk  to 
the  kitchen  garden,  passing  in  our  way  a  long  row  of  old  Yew 
trees,  looking  as  if  they  haid  formed  part  of  a  terraoe  for  some 
ancient  building  ;  and  after  noticing  a  few  fine  treea  planted  by 
the  present  Mr.  Naper,  some  old  thorns,  imd  a  huge  tumului 
opposite  the  garden,  which  we  believe^aa  not  yet  beoa  dug  into 
or  explored,  we  reach  the  entrance  gate  in  the  middle  of  the  garden 
on  the  south  side,  the  garden  being  placed  on  the  north  side  of 
the  yalley  and  sloping  to  the  sou&  rather  steeply,  the  road  to 
Old  Castle  pasting  its  northern  boundary.  Before  entering,  we 
may  state  that  this  south  wall  is  mostly  covered  with  Jasmines, 
Boeet,  Clematis,  and  other  elegant  climbers ;  that  at  the  south- 
west corner  a  rookery  and  fernery  have  been  made,  which  will  pro> 


shoots,  which  again  root,  and  so  the  plant  travels  onward,  until,  !  bably  be  increased,  and  the  purling  of  a  brook  adds  considerably 
if  left  alone,  vast  spaces  would  be  covered.  Theae  drives  in  I  to  its  advantages.  The  chief  distinctions  in  the  form  of  tbii 
June  must  be  msgnificent.  The  soil  seemed  to  be  a  rather  garden  are  a  fine  walk  with  steps  in  the  middle  up  the  cen^, 
stiffish  loam,  adding  another  proof,  if  one  were  necessary,  that  :  with  a  Beech-hedffe  on  each  tide,  leaving  room  for  a  border  of 
this  plant  wiU  hardly  refuse  any  soQ  except  that  of  chalk  or  <  flowers  between  the  hedge  and  the  walk,  and  then  oroastng  the 
lime.  If  we  could  have  spared  the  time  to  go  a  little  farther,  I  upper  squares  by  a  diagonal  walk,  which  thus  gives  more  varietj 
we  might  have  seen  the  lake  from  which  the  place  takes  its  I  than  if  the  ground  was  all  in  squares.  A  nice  oomfortabl*' 
name.  ]  cottage  for  Mr.  Milroy,  with  three  apartments  below  and  thn 


KITOHEir  OiSDKK. 

NORTH 


I.  Front  entrance  gate. 

3,  2.  Borders  round  walls. 
8,  8.  Water. 

4,  4.  GraM  walks. 

5,  5.  Stone  steps. 

6,  6.  Gravel  walkr* 

7,  7.  Two  rlbbon-borderi. 

8,  8.  Beech  hedges. 

9.  Yew  trees. 

10.  Dial. 

II.  Ground  plan  of  garden- house. 


12. 
13,  14, 


15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


SOUTH 


Small  house  for  plants.  22. 

Back  Sheds  for    tool-room,  fruit-room,  23. 

Onion-room,  Mushroom-house,  potting-  24. 
shed,  femerj,  &o. 

Vineries.  25. 
Vine-borderp. 

Greenhouse.  26. 

Pine-stove  and  Orchid-house.  27. 

Propagatlng-pit.  28. 


Open  space  for  frames. 
Melon 


delon  ground. 


Yew  hedges. 

Cart  entrance. 

Ground  plan  of  young  men's  house  to  oe 

put  up. 
C^pentar's  shop,   coal    shed^  barrow 

ditto,  flower-pots,  &c. 
Soils,  pea-stakes,  &c.,  sawpit,  Ac 
Present  lodging  of  young  men. 
Fine  Walnut  tree. 
Boundary  wall. 
Large  mound  with  cares  uadernealn. 
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aptUirf,  has  been  but  reoentlj  built  at  the  north-east  corner, 
the  bricks  being  hard  burned,  of  a  creamy  colour,  the  joints 
a  hard  brown  mortar  or  cement,  and  the  quoining-stonee  at  the 


sides  and  windows,  &c,,  a  rich  grey  limestone  or  granite — alto, 
gather  looking  very  nice  even  outside  (see  plans).  The  neces* 
sary  outbuildings  are  lean-to's  against  this  wsJL 


OBOVKD  FLAir  07  MB.  HILBOl'S  OOTTAGB. 

i»1 


1, 1.  Front  sad  tack  door. 
S,  2.  Lobby. 

3.  Pirlonr,  with  bed-room  above 

4.  Stoircase. 

ft.  LiTiog-room,  with  bed-room  aboTC. 

e.  Passage. 

7.  Kitchen,  with  bed-room  abore. 


8.  Fire  I 

9.  Cupboard  recef  sea. 
10.  Scnllery. 

11   Larder. 

IS.  Stair  to  cellar. 

18.  Waah-hooac. 


14.  Coal  and  wood-bonse. 
.16.  Neceaaary^hooae. 

15.  Coyered  way  to  scollery,  larder,  and  oyer 

back  doorway. 
A  few  geometrical  beds  are  ahown  on  each  side  ef 
front  doorway. 


The  centre  walk  between  the  hedges  is  a  striking  feature, 
owing  to  a  ribbon-border  running  up  each  side.     The  lower 


borders  are  wider  than  those  above,  aud  there  is  a  break  where 
another  path  passes,  and  for  a  space  on  each  side  of  the  dial ; 
bat  that  is  not  noticed  when  you  stand  at  either  end,  and  of 
these  ends  we  prefer  to  look  up  from  the  lower  one.  The  lower 
half  has  fire  rows  on  each  side ;  the  first  beginning  with  Purple 
Zelinda  Dahlia  next  the  hedge,  then  yellow  Calceolaria,  Scarlet 
Oeranhim  (Improred  Frogmore  or  Tom  Thumb),  Yariegated 
Balm  and  Lobelia  specioaa  (true)  next  the  Box-edging,  where 
it  always  tells  when  near  gravel.  The  upper  half  was  just  the 
same,  oniy,  being  narrower,  the  Dahlia  was  dispensed  with,  and 
tiw  yellow  Calceolaria  was  the  first  next  the  hedge.     Though 


I  these  striped  ribbons  were  narrow  they  were  to  us  the  most 

delightful  thing  of  the  kind  we  had  ever  met  with  in  Ireland — 

'  partly  owing  to  the  charming  background  ;  partly  to  the  regular 

gradation  in  height  from  the  front  to  the  back  row ;   partly 

owing  to  each  row  being  kept  distinct  by  a  thread  and  stakes 

'  in  front  of  the  back  ones,  but  concealed,  and  yet  quite  close 

together  without  those  openings  which  the  engraver  made  in 

!  fy.  1,  page  131 ;  and  partly  to  every  row  being  perfect  and  full 

without  a  plant  missmg  from  end  to  end.     At  the  break  at 

I  the  dial  and  steps  a  apace  is  set  aside  for  trying  bedding  Gera- 

;  niums  and  other  things,  and  nothing  is  usea  largely  until  thus 

,  tested. 

Though  not  shown  in  the  plan  of  the  garden,  all  the  cross 

walks,  and  side  ones  too,  unless  next  walls,  have  a  border  on 

the  side  for  espalier  and  dwarf  trees,  most  of  them  as  yet  in  a 

'  young  state ;  and  on  several  of  these  there  are  rows  of  Finks, 

Carnations,   Heartsease,  &c.,  and  some  bedding  plants.     The 

two  cross  diagonal  walks  from  the  dial,  if  ribboned,  would  have 

i  a  grand  effect  when  you  reached  that  spot  from  the  entrance 

I  gate.    I  expect  Mrs.  Milroy  will  take  the  ladies*  most  successful 

'  means  for  having  the  walk  so  done  that  comes  from  the  dial  to 

I  her  front  doorway,  and  then  our  old  friend  wi  1  be  obliged  to  do 

;  the  other  side,  jast  to  promote  uniformity. 

What !  go  back  again  to  the  old  fashion  of  introducing  flowers 

into  kitchen  gardens !       Well,  where  there  is  room,  we  do  not 

much  care  where  we  go  to  see  the  beautiful,  and,  provided  as  in 

I  this  case,  we  are  not  compelled  to  look  on  flowers  and  yegetables 

!  at  once.    Besides,  there  is  a  great  distance  between  these  striped 

I  ribbons  and  the  flower  garden  at  the  house,  and  there  is  nothing 

of  the  ribbon  there ;    so  that  the  style  is  altogether  different. 

We  believe  some  of  the  most  effective  ribbon-borders  were  made 

at  Trentham  in  the  kitchen  garden. 

A  striking  feature  in  these  gardens  are  four  Irish  Yews,  in  the 
comers  near  where  the  cross  walks  me^t,  which  avevige  indi- 
vidually 19i  feet  in  height,  and  though  very  compact  bushes 
average  14  feet  in  diameter  of  head.  These  fine  plants  were 
brought  forty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Naper  from  Florence  Court, 
along  with  his  keeper,  groom,  and  dogs,  all  being  driven  forty 
miles  in  the  mail  phston.  We  understand  that  the  original 
plant  of  all  our  Irish  Yews  is  still  standing  on  a  hill  of  Fer- 
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monagh  near  Florence  Court,  and  some  18  inches  to  2  feet  higher 
thto  these  at  Lotigh  Crew.  There  are  two  trees  still  larger — 
one  being  more  than  22  feet  at  Nethes  Place,  Mauchline,  Ayr- 
shire. Are  any  fine  specimens  known,  grown  only  to  one  stem, 
and  not  branched  from  near  the  base  ? 

The  garden  is  beautifully  and  substantieillj  walled  all  round ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  stone  is  of  so  cold  aud  moist  a  nature  that 
the  more  tender  fruits  do  not  thriye  against  it.  In  olden  times  a 
thin  wall  of  boarding  placed  in  front  of  it  would  have  remedied 
this  eyil,  but  in  these  days  of  cheap  glass  a  house  might  be  put 
vtp  for  not  much  more  money  for  Peaches  and  Apricots,  &c. 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  seemed  to  thrive  admirably,  and 
some  trees  on  east  and  west- walls  of  Bibston  Pippin  Apple, 
Hewtown  Pippin,  and  others,  were  well  supplied  with  fruit, 
though  here,  as  elsewhere,  Apples  and  Fears  were  scarce  this 
season. 

The  garden  was  well  supplied  with  all  the  smaller  fruit  and 
vegetables,  except  Asparagus ;  this  had  pretty  w^ell  beat  Mr. 
Milrc^.  Some  twenty  years  ago  the  garden  produced  good 
Asparagus  ;  but  the  gardener,  who  was  successful  then,  when  he 
niade  fresh  beds  could  net  get  the  plants  to  grow  for  the  life  of 
him ;  and  every  gardener  afterwards  has  been  pretty  well  in  a 
similar  fix,  though  eyerj  conceivable  plan  had  been  tried— deep 
trenching,  salting,  fresh  soil,  &c.  We  found  some  places  where 
old  beds  were  left  alone  because  it  was  found  joung  beds  would 
not  grow.  "We  should  like  Mr.  Milroy  and  some  other  friends 
to  give  us  all  the  facts  they  can  on  this  important  subject. 

The  garden  is  sheltered  well  on  all  side?,  and  all  the  glass, 
consisting  of  vineries,  greenhouse,  stove,  propagating-house, 
Fern-house,  and  frames  are,  all  enclosed  by  themselves,  and, 
the  ground  being  steep,  a  little  attention  to  drainage  will  pre- 
rent  anything  like  an  accumulation  of  water.  We  found  here, 
as  well  as  in  the  garden  generally,  everything  clean  and  neat 
and  in  its  own  place,  for  which,  indeed,  there  was  ample  oppor- 
tunity from  the  number  and  rariety  of  sheds,  &c.  A  nice  little 
fernery  had  been  made  behind  one  of  the  houses,  and  there 
seemed  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  continued  the 
whole  way.  We  fbmnd  soma  excellent  Grapes  on  young  Vines, 
and  making  fine,  round,  short-jointed  wood,  and  that  of  most  of 
the  best  new  kinds.  Mr.  Milroy  wa^  much  pleased  with  Lady 
Dovmes',  and  Trentham  Black,  and  Bowood  Muscat.  There 
were  some  fine  bunches  of  all  these.  The  vmeries  are  being 
thoroughly  refurnished  with  fresh  Vines  hj  degrees. 


FIC.4 


a  Stage  on  piMS. 
h  Stage  for  pit. 

e  Rubble   of  amall  stones  for 
bottom. 


d  Drain. 
e  Concrete. 
/  Brick  rubble. 
g  Border  boU. 


T*hese  vineries,  like  most  vineries  in  Ireland,  have  a  pit  inside, 
and  most  valuable  things  they  are  either  when  filled  with  fer- 
mentiug  matter  or  otherwise.  Fi^.  4  will  give  an  idea  of  these 
houses,  and  the  mode  of  renewing  the  borders.  These  borders 
are  about  16  feet  wide  outride,  and  rather  better  than  4  feet 
inside.  Both  inside  and  outside  the  roots  are  prevented  going 
further  by  a  waU.  The  Vines  are  all  planted  in»ide,  the  front 
wall  being  built  on  wide  arches.  A  drain  runs  in  front  the 
whole  way  and  well  sunk.  On  the  bottom,  but  higher  than  the 
drain,  are  placed  from  12  inches  to  20  inches  of  stones,  the 
larger  at  bottom  and  the  smaller  at  top.  On  that  some  inches 
thick  of  eoncrete,  and  then  4  inches  of  broken  bricks  and  brick 
rubbish,  the  finest  at  top,  a  little  litter,  and  sods  to  keep  the 
toil  from  running  among  the  bricks,  and  then  the  soil  is  put 
on  and  the  Vines  planted.  The  outside  border,  however,  is 
not  made  at  onoe  but  in  the  course  of  several  years,  adding 
^a  bit  of  fnsh  as  needed.  We  allude  to  the  soil  part.  The 
bottom  it  all  finished  at  onoe.    Half  of  the  space  for  the  border 


was  not  filled,  but  the  turfy  sc^  wat  so  occupied  by  roots  as 
to  say  plainly  they  wanted  some  top-dressing,  and  a  littb  bit 
more  added  to  the  width.  The  wall  inside  helps  to  sappert 
the  inner  pipe :  three  pipes  act  as  flow-pipes  on  the  level,  and 
one  behind  acts  as  return.  The  Vine-roots  in  forcing  will  be 
influenced  a  little  by  the  heat  of  the  pipes  above  them.  A 
small  stage  is  placed  on  the  pipes,  and  a  narrow  path  between 
that  and  the  pit,  for  which  too  there  is  a  moveable  stsge  in 
pieces,  so  that  pot  Vines  and  other  things  may  be  grown 
below  the  general  crop  of  Vines  and  in  all  open  spaces,  and 
fruited  there  and  elsewhere,  provided  room  and  heat  can  be 
obtained. 

This  mention  of  pot  Vines  brings  me  to  the  admirable  mode 
by  vrhith  Mr.  Milroy,  when  renewing  a  vinery  with  new  Vine*, 
never  allows  the  roof  of  the  vinery  to  be  uncovered  with  trmi ; 
but  actually  obtains  more  Grapes  and  of  better  quality  than  lis 
could  have  had  from  the  old  Vines.  Mr.  Milroy,  like  ourselres, 
has  grown  Vines  successfully  by  growing  them  from  the  bud 
one  year  and  fruiting  them  the  next ;  but  he  found  that  they 
required  so  much  labour  and  trouble  and  bottom  heat,  snd  then 
yielded  such  a  noderate  produce,  that  even  on  the  score  of 
economy  and  profit  combined,  he  found  it  better  to  grow  two 
years  instead  of  one.  Our  friend  Mr.  Burton,  at  Hatfield,  had 
the  finest  crop  of  Grapes,  in  pots,  from  one  year's  growth  weerer 
saw,  and  we  regret  we  did  not  give  an  account  of  them  and  other 
things  ;  but  it  is  so  difficult  in  the  busy  season  to  overtake  half 
of  what  we  .wish  to  get  at.  Mr.  Burton,  though  so  sufceesfol, 
cannot  be  so  without  great  care  and  laboiur,  and  a  good  amount 
of  glass  devoted  to  these  Vines  before  they  are  fit  to  be  hardened 
off  out  of  doors.  As  stated  above,  Mr.  Milroy  finds  it  mors 
economical  to  have  two-year-old  plants,  and,  consequently,  pro- 
pares  his  plants  accordingly. 

The  plants  we  saw  with  fine  Ghrapes  still  uncut,  were  struck 
from  eyes  in  1859,  and  grown  on  in  1860.  The  buds  were 
inserted  hi  March  in  the  usual  way,  potted  off  into  f01U^ineh 
and  five-inch  pots,  and  plunged  in  a  hotbed  in  a  frame,  using 
fresh  loam,  leaf  mould,  a  little  sand,  and  some  dried  hor8e<kmg 
nibbed  fine  by  passing  through  the  fingers.  As  soon  as  they 
require  it,  they  are  repotted  into  seven-inch,  eight-inch,  and  xrine* 
inch  pots,  and  replaced  in  the  frame  again.  When  the  roots  we 
running  freely  and  the  plants  are  about  18  inches  high,  the 
points  are  nipped  out  to  make  them  stroneer  and  busliier,  tba 
side  shoots  being  stopped  to  one  joint ;  and  wnen  the  plant  makes 
a  fresh  leader  the  pots  are  removed  to  the  front  of  a  pit,  where 
the  pot  can  stand  as  close  to  the  glass,  and  the  shoots  trained  ts 
close  to  the  glass  as  would  be  safe,  and  where  the  necessary  heat 
can  be  given  them.  Plenty  of  heat  and  water,  with  a  due  pvO' 
portion  of  air  in  bright  sunshine,  and  less  of  heat  and  moisture 
in  cloudy  weather,  are  much  attended  to  at  all  times.  When 
the  wood  gets  brown  and  firmish,  the  pots  are  moved  to  the 
front  of  a  south  wall  out  of  doors,  and  when  winter  sets  in  tbey 
are  moved  to  a  safe  comer  where  they  may  have  a  little  light, 
and  be  protected  alike  from  frost  and  artificial  heat,  and  get 
neither  wet  nor  dry. 

About  the  new  year  they  are  pruned  doarn  to  three  or  four 
eyes,  and  in  March  Moh  plant  ii  turned  out  of  iti  pe^  the 
crocks  removed,  one  crock  placed  0nft  the  hole  to  the  pot,  a 
good  handful  of  freth  ftoil  over  that,  and  tlten  *he  pWoit  goei 
back  in  the  same  pot  filled  up  with  fresh  flurfocitig,  well  watered, 
and  placed  along  the  front  of  a  rinwy  Jttet  that  op  about  50°i 
and  dose  to  the  glate,  getting  only  a  dftth  fttitD  Ibe  ijHnge 
until  they  break,  when  he  disbuds  to  two,  generally  prenrring 
two  e^oott  to  one,  which  oomi  slowly  but  itmogb  from  being 
broken  in  a  low  temperature.  A  SAall  stake  it  t»*<'^  ^  ^^^ 
shoot  and  tied  gently.  If  when  two  shoots  ate  dedded  ott,  and 
one  comes  stronger  than  the  bther«  the  strongett  it  ttepf^  that 
the  weaker  may  get  more  strength  ;  many  are  grown  with  one 
shoot.  When  the  roots  are  running  into  the  sou  tt  the  bottom 
of  the  pots,  and  the  shoots  have  made  three  or  four  leaves,  tiie 
plants  are  transferred  to  fourteen,  sixteen,  and  eighteen-inoh  |K^ 
according  to  strength  and  kinds,  placing  them  so  that  the  ball 
shall  be  covered,  and  the  pot  not  be  much  more  than  three-part* 
filled,  which  will  allow  of  several  top-dretsingB.  The  sod  is  »«f^ 
the  same  as  for  the  borders — fresh  turfy  loam,  leaf  soil,  Hmc 
rubbish,  broken  bones,  eharooal,  and  a  little  horse-droppinlf* 
If  bright  sunshine  comes  the  plants  are  watered }  if  olottdy,  tlii> 
is  not  done  for  several  days.  As  there  are,  generally  by  tli»t 
time,  several  houses  at  work,  those  intended  to  be  earliest  tre 
put  into  the  earlitst  house,  and  the  others  into  later  ones,  as  en 
he  stages  over  the  pipes,  and  plenty  of  water  when  needed,  and 
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lU  the  saoliglit  possible  are  the  ehief  things  to  be  attended  to. 
When  the  wood  browns  the  plants  are  moved  to  a  south  wall, 
where,  unless  in  dry  autumns,  thej  are  not  watered.  They  are 
housed  in  time,  and  kept  from  froat  and  wet  until  started  into 
growth  and  fruit. 

Our  friend,  in  addition  to  many  sterling  qualities,  has  been 
more  noted  for  a  racy  dry  humour  that  has  too  much  of  the 
kindly  about  it  to  be  satirical,  than  for  anything  tliat  is  generally 
styled  eloquence ;  but  he  did  get  eloquent  about  these  Vines 
and  no  mistake.  "  Talk  of  fruitiog  within  the  twelvemonth  or 
sixteen  months,  haye  not  I  done  it  and  got  my  four  or  five 
bunches?  but  what  is  that  to  keep  a  family  going  when  you 
make  a  new  vinery  ?  Now,  from  these  larger  pota  and  two-year- 
old  plants  I  get  my  ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  sixteen,  eighteen,  and 
up  to  twt-nty-two  fair  bunches,  as  I  had  this  seaaon  in  an 
eighteen-inch  pot  as  yon  may  see.  Am  I,  indeed,  so  far  behind 
for  waiting  two  years  ?  Look  at  the  host  of  inquirers  of  how  to 
cure  bad  Vines.  Why  do  not  they  get  Vines  in  pots  and  fruit 
them  a  year  or  two,  whilst  they  get  new  Vines  into  new  borders  ? 
If  these  pots  do  not  bear  too  heavily  the  first  season,  they  will 
firuit  well  a  second  or  even  a  third  season^  The  other  year  I 
took  eight  bunches  from  a  fourteen-inch  pot.  In  September,  as 
the  wood  was  well  ripened,  I  tunied  tiie  plant  into  an  eighteen* 
hftdbi  pot,  placed  the  pot  against  a  north  wall,  placed  some  ala^ 
over  the  mouth  slanting  to  throw  tlie  water  paet,  tunreunded 
the  pot  and  covered  it  with  leaves  and  litter,  and  protected  the 
at«m  ;  And,  in  the  iprinc  the  poi  waa  full  of  frwh  roots,  i^ 
the  plant  yidded  a  heavy  orop  the  neit  season.  This  next 
leasoa,  having  oleared  oat  a  houee  and  {veah  planted  it,  I  will, 
about  Harch,  introduce  about  three  doaen  o€  tiieee  Vines,  one 
row  in  fpont  and  another  row  farther  up,  so  as  to  cover  the  roof  j 
and  thu«  I  will  not  miss  the  crop  of  the  old  Vines." 

It  will  be  evident  that  by  Uiis  longer  time  being  given,  the 
ncoeesity  of  pits  with  less  or  more  of  bottom  heat  is  greeily 
obviated.  We  have  given  sueh  prominenoe  to  these  Vine«  that  we 
must  next  to  pass  by  all  notice  of  the  stove  and  greenhouse 
I^ants,  with  the  expreaeed  hope  that  such  nice  plants  ^moderate 
s»e  will  find  a  ooore  auitable  place  for  showing  them  off  to  ad- 
vsBtage  as  they  get  older  and  Wger.  Among  greenhouse  plants 
there  were,  in  addition  to  Fuebsiasi  4o.,  Aeacias,  Adeoandras, 
Aphelexis,  Boronia,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Clioroaeniss,  Conreas, 
Epaeris,  Eutoxia,  Erioa,  Genet;  Uis,  Eennedyas,  Pimeleaa,  &o. 
Of  fine-fohaged  stove  plants,  the  best  Begonias,  Caladiums, 
Oyaaojphyllum  magoificum»  Crotoos  of  sorts,  Drac»na  dittos 
4ca  Then  there  were  some  dovan  o(  kinds  of  Aohimenes  and 
Gloxinias,  good  plants  of  Ailamandas  of  sorts,  Aphelandras» 
Ardisias,  derodendrons,  Oombretums,  Dipladeniss,  Francisoeaa, 
Gardenias,  Ix<»as,  Lueulia,  Marattia,  Medinilla  magnifica, 
Stephanotis,  &o.  Of  Ferns,  a  nice  oollection  of  the  finer  kinds, 
tfaough  the  planta  are  yet  small,  comprising  the  best  Adiantoms, 
GynanognammaSi  CSieUanihes  {  Pteris,  suoh  as  argyrea,  asperi- 
oralis,  tricolor,  cretioa  alba  ainuAta,  and  a  nice  ooUection  of 
X(yoopodiums.    A  collection  of  hardy  Ferns  is  also  being  formed. 

We  were  glad  to  see  that  it  was  resolved  to  build  suitaUe  so* 
oemmodation  for  the  young  men  near  the  cart  gate,  which  will 
be  much  mora  airy  and  free  from  damp  than  their  present 
Msidenoe.  According  to  ils  sixe,  we  have  every  confidence  it 
will  be  made  as  comfortable  as  Mr.  Kilroy*s  pretty  eottags.  The 
way  in  whiob  under-gardeners  are  penned  in  many  places  in 
fingland  even,  oannot  be  known  or  thought  about  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  tho  estate. 

The  Yew-hedge  separating  tJieee  ranges  and  frames  is  aboat 
Qfeet  h.gh,  but  it  has  a  light  appearance  from  uniform  semi- 
circular openings  being  formed  in  it  at  equal  distances  near  the 
top.  In  such  a  position  it  seemed  an  improvement  to  the  solid 
hMlge.  Among  the  frames  in  the  Melon-ground  rats  had  b^en 
busy,  and  merely  to  satisfy  their  love  of  misohief^  They  sorely 
troubled  us  once  with  Peaches  when  hard  ss  stonaa-^not  eating 
them,  but  carrying  them  off  and  making  stores  of  them.  We 
had  a  rerj  oruel  thing  done.  We  oaught  a  gentleman  in  a 
^jP«  lighted  a  little  straw  and  juet  singed  him  a  little,  brushed 
a  little  tar  on  him,  1st  him  out  of  the  trap,  and  told  him  to  ha 
oC  We  did  not  saa  the  semblanoe  of  a  rat  £»*  some  eight 
jeers. 

There  ia  a  large  mound  m  the  eompost-yard  planted  with 
■hrubs  and  trees;  and  picking  at  it  accidentally  brought  the 
men  to  a  passage,  which  led  them  first  to  one  ohamber  and  then 
•nother,  built  oi  stones  without  ai^  lime  or  cament,  a  large 
Btooe  at  ilie  top  acting  as  the  key  of  the  arch.  Vanoos  sur- 
mises are  afloat  as  to  uie  object  of  such  structures — interment, 


concealment,  &e.  Future  explorations  may  show  some  con- 
nection with  the  large  tumulus  re£nrred  to,  or  some  old  castle  in 
the  neighbourhood,  E.  FiSK. 

(2\>  be  conitHued,) 


WOEK  FOE   THE    WEEK. 

XITCHBK  OARDBK. 
As  the  weather  is  open  and  mild,  sll  trenching  and  ridging 
ought  to  be  pushed  on  as  fast  as  possible.  Vre  would  again 
advise,  where  drainage  is  necessary,  to  get  at  it  without  delay, 
Wtien  we  see  the  agricultural  world  so  alive  to  the  benefits  it 
confers  on  them,  it  is  strange  to  hear  amateurs  lamenting  over 
their  pining  Peach  and  Kectarine  trees  and  bad  crops,  and 
making  no  effort  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  The  very  worst 
soil  and  aituation  may  be  improved  by  drainage,  and  wall  trees 
of  all  kinds  rondered  fruitful  by  artificial  boi^iers.  AMforag^u^ 
if  the  soil  in  the  bearing  bed  should  beoome  dry,  give  it  a  liberal 
supply  of  water,  so  that  it  may  reach  the  roots ;  the  neglect  of 
thie  particular  is  one  of  the  princip^  canses  of  unproductiveness, 
the  earth  at  the  roots  being  very  dry,  while  Uie  top  is  kept  moist 
by  gentle  waterings.  Carroit,  where  young  ones  are  vranted  early 
prepare  a  slight  hotbed  for  ihiB  pur^tose,  cover  it  with  leaf  mould 
or  any  light  soil  to  the  d^>th  of  6  inches  or  8  inches,  on  which 
the  seed  is  to  be  sown,  and  covered  lightly  with  the  soil.  A 
little  Radish  ased  may  be  scattered  on  the  bed  at  the  same 
time ;  but  they  mast  be  drawn  in  a  yoong  state  before  the/ 
interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  young  Osrrots.  Ze^lMoe,  wh«« 
there  is  a  soaroity  <^  the  autumn-eown,  sow  on  a  slight  hotbed- 
or  in  boxes  in  a  forcing-house ;  to  be  afterwards  pricked  into  a 
frame.  Seft-kale^  as  that  which  waa  covered  first  is  cut,  r^jmove 
the  pots  or  other  coverings  to  that  portion  which  is  uncovered, 
so  as  to  keep  up  a  succession.  The  dung  and  leaves  which  have 
been  previously  used  will  serve  the  purpose  again  if  a  little  fresh 
be  added.  Avoid  getting  upon  or  working  the  ground  when  it 
is  in  a  sodden  state. 

VtOWEB  OABDBVf 
Ox^  soils  that  are  naturally  poor,  and  where  neither  fresh 
mould  nor  decayed  leaves  can  be  had,  a  moderate  dreasiag  of 
old  hotbed  dung  well  decomposed  will  be  ueefol  j  but  this  should 
be  well  mixed  with  the  mould  the  full  dep^  of  IIm  bed*— aaj 
18  inches,  and  not  carelessly  turned  in  and  left  in  lumps  near 
the  surface ;  for  in  this  case,  as  noticed  before,  a  gross  habit  of 
growth  will  be  promoted  early  in  the  season,  and  as  the  ^aaoor 
cipal  part  of  the  roots  would  be  near  the  aui^Bsee  in  the  mannre 
thie  plants  would  soon  feel  the  effects  oi  dry  weather  (  whereas, 
if  the  manure  is  well  incorporated  with  the  soil,  no  ordinary 
amount  of  dry  weather  will  injure  the  plants  after  they  once  g& 
firmly  established.  The  digging  of  shrubberies  for  two  or  three 
years  after  they  are  planted  is  beneficial  to  the  shrubs  $  but 
after  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  disturb  the  roots  near  the 
surface,  as  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  plants  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  them.  As  ths  object  ui  planting  is  genera%  to 
have  a  quantity  of  thriving  shrubs  for  ornament,  it  is  an  impra- 
dent  practice  to  dig  shrubberies,  as  the  operation  is  not  only 
highly  iiyurious  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  oensequeooe  of  de- 
stroying a  large  nortion  of  their  most  valuable  roots,  but  H 
also  destroys  that  narmony  which  should  exist  in  aU  ornamental 
plantations.  For  example:  a  lar^s  shrub  anrronnded  by  dug 
ground,  and  a  similar  one  on  a  lawn  sufrouaded  by  grass. 

FB1TIT  QUtPBN. 

Where  young  trees  are  intended  to  be  planted,  the  ground 
should  be  properly  prepared,  and  no  trouble  or  expense  spared 
to  have  it  properly  done,  remembering  that  their  future  success 
wEl  very  much  depend  upon  how  it  is  effected.  Make  sure  of 
thorough  drainage ;  and  where  the  subsoil  is  unkind  it  should 
be  removed,  and  replaced  with  some  good  fresh  loam*  Press 
the  fruit  trees  that  are  infested  with  mosii,  lichen,  Ac.  Prunes 
train,  and  tie  in  neatly  all  espalier  trees,  and  clear  awi^  all 
refuse  that  vrill  not  readily  decompose  to  the  char-heap,  thare  to 
be  converted  into  a  valuable  manure.  If  frosts  prevsol  stir  up 
the  soil  well  with  the  hoe  or  fork  close  under  the  walls  or  fences ; 
sueh  places  afford  a  ready  refuge  for  slugs  and  other  yermin  to 
hide  m  security.  It  would  be  adTisable  also  to  shake  a  little 
quicklime  over  the  earth  thus  disturbed. 

0TOTB* 
As  soon  as  potting  raatmals  are  in  doe  order,  a  morement 
may  commence  among  the  Orchids  and  other  plants;  where 
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shifting  18  requisite,  selecting  those  which  show  a  disposition 
to  grow. 

eBBBKHOUSE  AND   CONSBBYATOBT. 

Provide  and  store  in  a  dry  place  a  supply  of  heath  soil,  fibrous 
loam,  charcoal  dust,  wood  ashes,  and  any  other  charred  refuse, 
leaf  mould,  cow  and  sheep-dung,  as  such  composts  will  be  useful 
in  the  coming  season.  If  the  weather  is  unfavourable  for  out- 
door work,  the  pots  out  of  use  may  be  washed,  tallies  of  all  sizes 
made,  also  flower-stakes  of  all  sizes,  matting  ties  to  be  bunched 
in  convenient  lengths,  and  the  plants  that  are  not  likely  to 
require  shifting  to  be  surfaced  with  fresh  compost.  Camellias 
will  now  be  swelling  their  buds,  do  not  neglect  to  supply  them 
with  water,  and  attention  should  be  given  so  that  it  is  supplied 
in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the  growth  of  the  plants.  This 
remark  applies  equally  to  oth^r  plants. 

PITS  AND  FBAMBS. 
Carnations  and  Fiootees  to  receive  an  abundance  of  air  to 
ward  off  the  attacks  of  mildew,  which  is  mo«t  virulent  in  a 
confined '  atmosphere.  Many  of  what  are  called  the  florists' 
flowers  in  these  structures  are  more  apt  at  this  season  to  be 
injuriously  affected  by  the  weather  than  such  as  had  been  planted 
in  good  time  in  the  open  ground.  The  general  stock  to  be  pro- 
tected in  very  severe  weather,  but  above  all  to  be  protected  from 
cold  cutting  winds ;  on  all  other  and  more  favourable  occasions 
to  be  freely  exposed  to  atmospheric  influence.  Verbenas  require 
to  be  kept  tolerably  dry,  as  they  are  more  susceptible  of  injury 
from  damp  than  from  cold.  If  the  soil  of  any  plant  is  sodden 
with  water  it  should  be  turned  out  of  the  pot,  and  the  drainage 
examined,  and  no  more  to  be  given  until  it  becomes  dry,  when 
sufficient  should  be  given  to  wet  the  whole  ball  of  soil. 

W.  Kbakb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHIN   OABDEN. 

Hebb,  work  much  the  same  as  last  week,  with  the  exception  of 
protecting  Broccoli,  wheeling  manure  on  spare  ground,  of  which 
there  is  little,  and  among  bushes  and  fruit  trees.  We  make 
it  a  rule  never  to  let  a  barrow  go  on  a  walk  when  it  can  be 
avoided ;  and,  if  they  must  be  wheeled  upon,  to  do  so  in  frosty, 
or  at  least  in  very  dry,  weather.  We  have  frequently  seen  more 
trouble  in  cleaning  up  aftw  a  wheelbarrow  than  would  have 
been  involved  by  a  man  carrying  all  that  was  wanted  in  sevend 
journeys.  One  seeret  of  keeping  places  well  and  economically 
is  never  to  make  work  needlessly,  or  to  do  work  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  two  jobs  out  of  it  instead  of  one.  There  is  a  small 
heap  of  prunings  by  the  side  of  a  clean  rolled  walk,  one  man  vrill 
carefully  carry  them  off"  in  a  basket,  and  keep  his  naUed  shoes 
off  the  path  by  walking  on  the  inside  alley,  and  cleaning  his 
shoes  before  he  leaves  it ;  another  will  slap  up  a  wheelbarrow 
on  the  centre  of  the  walk,  litter  the  walk  with  his  careless  hand- 
ling ;  and,  to  leave  things  as  he  found  them,  want  a  broom, 
perhaps  the  back  of  a  rake,  to  level  the  walk,  and  then  hunt 
after  a  roller  to  make  things  look  as  he  found  them,  which  he 
can  only  thoroughly  do  by  roUmg  the  walk  all  over  j  and  then 
ten  to  one  he  will  think  himself  very  ill-used  if  his  thoughtless- 
ness and  carelessness  are  pointed  out  to  him.  Again,  one  man 
will  water  a  house  of  plants  at  this  season,  so  aj  not  to  spill  a 
drop  of  water,  or  show  that  he  has  thoroughly  cleaned  the  plants 
as  he  went  along,  leaving  not  a  semblance  of  a  weed  or  a  yellow 
leaf  to  be  seen,  because  all  these  are  clapped  into  his  apron  or 
other  suitable  receptacle,  so  that  such  plants  never  do  want 
what  some  are  so  fond  of  giving  them— a  regular  day  for 
cleaning  and  picking.  Another  man  will  dribble  and  inundate 
the  floor,  giving  a  fruitful  souree  for  future  dampings  and 
drippings,  and  will  render  that  floor  impassable  by  every  dead 
leaf  and  flower  being  thrown  down  upon  it  to  let  you  see  he  has 
been  doing  something— necessitating  the  sweeping  of  that  floor, 
and  generally  either  a  fresh  sandmg  or  a  fresh  scrubbing,  and 
thus  make  three  or  four  jobs  out  of  one ;  and  then  very  likely  feel 
very  much  inclined  to  ride  a  high-mettled  horse,  when  some  old 
stagers  hint  that  that  is  not  exactly  the  way  either  to  do  work 
we?l  pr  to  do  it  expeditiously.  "Avoid  making  two  jobs  out  of 
one  "  would  be  as  important  a  maxim  in  these  days  for  gardeners, 
as  avoid  the  first  quarrel "  is  a  valuable  one  for  newly-manaed 
people.  ^ 

Sowed  a  bed  of  Early  Horn  Carrots  in  a  frame,  and  placed 
some  Ash-leaved  Potatoes  in  a  little  leaf  mould  in  the  Mushroom- 
boose  to  forward  them  for  growing  in  pots.    All  things  con- 


sidered, after  trying  many,  we  prefer  this  for  early  crops  under 
protection  in  the  open  ground.  We  prefer  it  chiefly  in  the  open 
ground  because  from  a  necessity  of  cropping  hard  the  haulm  is 
so  dwarf  tliat  we  can  have  the  rows  closer  together ;  or,  if  wider, 
can  have  succession  crops  of  Cauliflowers  and  Qreens,  &c.,  coming 
on  between  them. 

PBUIT  OABDEN. 
Chiefly  pruning,  and  nailing,  and  tying  out  of  doors ;  and,  in 
frosty  mornings,  wheeling  burnt  earUi,  charred  vegetables,  4c^ 
among  Strawberry -quarters,  earthing  up  the  crowns  with  thii 
material  so  as  pretty  well  to  cover  them,  which  alike  secures  them 
from  heavv  rains,  keen  winds,  and  severe  frosts,  and  then  plicing 
a  layer  of  half-rotten  dung  from  old  hotbeds  as  a  blunt  ridge 
between  the  rows,  which  again  will  act  as  a  little  protection; 
and  if  wet  weather  ensue  the  virtues  will  be  washwi  down  to 
the  roots.  If  the  weather  should  prove  severe  will  stick  some 
small  branches  of  Laurel  or  of  Spruce  between  the  rows  of  the 
tenderest  kinds,  as  the  Queen ;  but  there  has  been  no  frott  to 
require  such  treatment  yet.  Watered  the  pots  in  the  Vine-pit, 
some  of  which  of  the  Black  Prince  are  coming  into  bloom, 
though  the  average  night  temperature  as  yet  is  little  abore  50^, 
but  will  be  gradually  raised  from  5*^  to  10*^  more. 

VLOWBB   DBPABTMBNT. 

Gswe  all  the  air  possible  in  fine,  sunny,  mild  days,  by  pulHnt 
off  the  sashes  from  cold-pits  and  frames  to  keep  the  phtnts  smsfl 
and  robust,  or  from  being  so  thick  they  would  be  sure  to  get 
drawn  and  so  injure  each  other  if  allowed  to  grow  much.  In 
sunny  frosty  days  gave  air  chiefly  by  tilting  the  back,  so  that  the 
fresh  air  entering  should  be  mollified  by  the  warm  sir  wing 
out.  In  cold  dull  days  with  the  atmosphere  several  d^greei 
below  the  freesing-point,  gave  no  air  at  all,  as,  provided  the 
temperature  inside  ranged  trom.  35*  to  a  few  degrees  more,  thew 
would  be  little  or  no  growth,  no  accumulation  of  vapoor  to 
speak  of,  and  the  introduction  of  cold  dry  air  freezing  would  in 
such  cases  do  harm.  The  thermometer  in  such — ^nay,  in  sdl  osiei, 
should  be  consulted,  rather  than  our  own  mere  feelings.  I«st 
season  I  knew  of  one  case  of  many  hundreds  of  plants  getting 
done  for  in  a  fine,  sunny,  frosty  day.  The  owner  was  peculisriy 
happy  that  day,  felt  not  a  bit  of  a  keen  parehing  air,  and,  instead 
of  giving  a  little  back  air  just  to  prevent  accumulation  of  loo 
much  heat  about  the  plants,  turned  off  some  sashes  snd  gate 
air  back  and  front  freely  to  others,  and  before  shutting-np  time 
in  the  afternoon  the  i)Oor  things  were  as  much  done  for  as  if 
they  had  been  held  near  a  furnace.  If  the  owner  bad  recollected 
that  if  extra  heat  was  avoided,  the  mere  light  and  heat  from  the 
sun  would  never  have  drawn  his  plants,  he  might  have  aveidtd 
the  unpleasant  disaster.  In  a  sunny  frosty  day  we  shoidd  gife 
all  such  things  less  air,  than  in  a  dose  muggy  day  with  the 
temperature  about  4(f ,  or  even  above  it.  In  such  oases  too 
much  air  cannot  be  given  back  and  front,  provided  damp  snd 
fog  are  excluded.  When  a  higher  temperature  is  required,  ss 
for  foroing  fiowers,  or  stove  or  warm  greenhouse,  more  care  itill 
will  be  required  in  air-giving,  though  the  same  principles  will 
fully  apply.  The  greater  the  difference  between  the  outside  snd 
inside  temperature,  the  less  sir  should  be  given,  provided  enough 
is  secured  to  give  a  change  of  atmosphere ;  and,  here,  sgain,  less 
air  will  be  needed  in  bright  frosty  weather  than  in  warm  doll 
weather.  The  sun  will  pretty  well  purify  the  air  for  itself,  and 
instead  of  such  cold  draughts  of  dry  air  being  freely  admitted,  it 
would  be  preferable  to  let  the  fire  heat  be  greatly  reduced.  All 
foreed  plants,  bulbs,  &c.,  should  be  raised  out  of  a  hotbed  sad 
hardened  off  graduslly  before  being  taken  to  a  colder  pUoe  to 
flower  in.  Commenced  training  old  and  young  PelargoniomB, 
the  largest  to  bloom  first,  to  have  no  more  stopping  or  potting. 
The  second  lot  to  have  any  extra  strong  shoot  stopped,  that  iwl 
may  have  equal  strength,  and  very  likely  to  be  repotted.  Younger 
ones  for  late  summer  and  autumn  will  be  stopped  and  potted  ss 
needed.  Turned  out  and  repotted  Gloxinias  to  oome  in  ear^. 
Large  tubers  had  all  the  soil  shaken  from  them  and  were  plM^ 
in  smaller  pots,  in  sandy  loam  add  peat  and  a  little  old  dried 
cowdung,  to  be  repotted  again  as  soon  as  each  pot  is  full  of  rooto. 
For  fine  flowers  tubers  as  large  as  one's  fist  are  not  to  be  desirsd, 
they  throw  too  many  stems,  and  even  when  thinned  do  not 
generally  bloom  so  regularly  or  finely  as  smaller  ones.  A 
tuber  from  the  size  of  a  walnut  and  upwards  is  generally  to  be 
preferred.  Placed  some  tuben  of  Achimenes  also  in  boxes,  to 
be  potted  when  £iirly  up  and  several  inches  in  height  This 
plan  enables  the  grower  to  arrange  the  plants  better  as  to  wi* 
and  strength.    Continued  potting  as  opportunity  offered,  nsiiig 
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heated  soil  and  a  warm  shed  for  tender  plants.  Proceeded 
<)igguig  flower-beds  and  shrubberies  in  these  slight  frosty  days, 
at  it  saTes  all  chance  of  hurting  the  grass-edgings,  &c* — R.  F. 


TRADE  LISTS  RECEIVED. 

SnttoiCt  Spring  Catalogue  and  Amateur^*  Omde  for  18d2.--- 
This  continues  to  preserye  the  same  features  as  it  possessed  in 
former  years — with  this  difference,  that  it  now  includes  many 
noYelties  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  previous  editions. 

General  Price  Current  of  Kitchen  Garden^  Flower^  and  Farm 
Seeds  of  the  Plymouth  Seed  Company. ^Trom  being  a  bulky 
pamphlet,  and  assuming  somewhat  of  the  features  of  a  regular 
gardening  book,  this  has  now  lap«ed  into  a  less  pretentious  form, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  a  respectable  seedsman's  catalogue, 
famishing  all  the  information  that  u  requisite  in  a  priced  list. 

Catalogue  et  Prix-Courant  de  Baftet  Fr^res  ct  Troyee  {Aube), 
is  a  general  catalogue  of  nursery  stock,  but  principally  of  fruit 
trees  and  Roses. 

Catalogue  deecripiif  et  raieonnS  dee  Arhree,  Ihtitiere  et 
d^Omement  d^Andri  Leroy^  ^  Angers  (Maine  et  Xotre).— This  is 
a  Tery  full  and  very  excellent  catalogue. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

•»•  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the   *'  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Oardener,  and  Country  (Gentleman.'*     By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.    All 
eommunioations  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  The 
Sditors  of  the  '*  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Src,;'  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  S,C. 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  JBee  subjeets,  if  they  expect  to  gei  them  answered 
promptly  and  conreniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.    Also  neTer  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 
We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 
Liif«  A»D  Veobtablx  Mould  [E,  1*.).— You  pnxzle  us  when  you  ssy  tbal 
jon  haTe  put  150  busheb  of  lime  to  your  compost,  and  that  the  whole  is  not 
more  than  three  or  four  waggou-loada.    The  lime  roust  be  in  great  excess. 
It  will  certainly  need  no  bone  durt.    You  do  not  tell  us  the  nature  of  your 
■oil,  to  «  e  must  conclude  that  your  **  sraes  land  *'  is  a  loam,  and  the  gnus 
to  be  mown.    We  should  apply  fifty  bushels  of  the  mixture  to  an  acre  early 
in  the  spring. 

AxxBicAir  BuGRT  {A  JVbri>«).— The  Aphis  lanigera  has  by  this  time 
retired  lor  the  roost  part  down  to  the  root*,  and  will  not  retum  to  the  stem 
uotn  the  spring.  You  had  better  fcmb  ihe  bark  with  a  hard  scrubbing- 
brush  moistened  with  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  repeat  the  application  If  any 
of  the  rermfn  re>appear  in  the  spring.  Remove  the  earth  from  about  the 
roots  and  apply  some  guano  now. 

ymicRT  (£r.  5.)— We  see  nothing  wrong  in  your' plan.  The  flags  had 
better  slope  a  l^tle,  and  communicate  with  a  drain.  The  border  we  would 
not  raise  quite  so  high,  but  would  hare  it  highest  inside.  Unless  you  raised 
higher  the  wall  boun(*ing  the  flue  yon  would  have  a  difficulty  in  watering  it 
•s  it  is.  The  idea  of  supporting  your  sill  on  piers  is  much  the  same  as  you 
would  see  in  a  late  Number  is  aciopted  by  Mr.  Kiven  at  Drumcondra.  Your 
naTin^  the  border  inside  as  well  as  outside  you  will  see  is  the  same  as  that 
adopted  at  Lough  Crew  by  Mr.  Milroy,  only  you  have  n<.t  got  or  shown  his 
drain.  The  flue  alone,  if  made  strong  enough,  would  be  suflRdent  to  heat 
rach  a  house  unless  you  forced  very  early ;  and  even  then  we  do  not  see  how 
^  flue  should  not  be  suflBcient.  We  have  no  obJection^  however,  to  add 
Jbe  boiler  If  you  tiiink  flt.  You  seem  in  the  cellar  to  have  depth  enough  to 
o*»e  a  good  draught  or  a  good  circulation  in  either  case.  We  do  not  notice 
jny  mode  of  ventilation  in  front,  and  that  will  be  necessary  whether  you 
force  early  or  late.  Even  for  top  ventilation  the  openings  at  the  ends  over 
the  doorway  will  not  be  sufficient.  You  ought  at  least  to  have  two  openings 
to  the  apex  of  the  roof  besides.  This  would  be  more  necessary  it  you  forced 
*»>''y,  as  the  stream  of  cold  air  from  the  ends  might  te  too  vioUnt ;  and  in 
▼ery  hot  days  the  house  would  te  apt  to  be  too  hot  at  the  centre,  and  give 
'^Ki  '^^  «pWer  in  plenty  on  >  our  Vines.  We  «an  hardly  enter  more  on  the 
s^il^ect  without  knowing  your  epeciflc  wants  and  wishea  The  mode  of 
JBanaging  such  houses  so  as  to  secure  a  combination  of  results  has  be^ 
"«<iuently  giren. 

V»i8  TouvD  OoTSiDE  {E.  F.).— Having  taken  your  Vines  outside  your 
g^house  a  month  since,  and  bound  haybands  round  them.  It  is  of  no 
vjnaequence  now  whether  you  take  your  Vines  into  the  house  at  present  or 
ai'ow  them  to  remain  bound  up  unUl  the  month  of  March -they  wiU  be 
JJ«e  secure  so  protected.  We  have  repeatedly  ftated  that  for  Vine*  in  a 
«je«houae,  there  is  no  more  necessity  tor  taking  their  bianches  and  t )  rs 
^"wde  in  vrinter  than  there  is  for  a  ii  an  to  leave  his  bed  and  srand  out 


a  cool  temperature  inside  (40^  to  45°),  they  will  sufTer  no  barm.     Taking 
them  out  too  early  often  itUures  the  erop  of  the  folloving  year. 

Plants  fob  Bajucokt  axd  Wimdow  ((?A«2sm).— Wc  should  say  tha^ 
three  parts  of  your  exposed  randy  clay,  three  parta  of  your  exhausted  sandy 
■oil,  and  one  part  of  your  rotten  borsedung  mixed  well  together,  wou  d  grow 
all  the  plants  you  name,  except  Rhododendrons.  For  them  we  would 
prefer  the  sandy  clay  alone  well  rammed  round  the  ImUs,  and  then  a  coating 
of  an  inch  of  the  rotten  horvedung,  and.  better  still,  cowdung  on  the  surfaco. 
These  may  be  potted  in  any  open  weather  before  April,  and  will  be  all  safe 
If  the  pots  are  plunged  and  protected  by  litter.  If  the  weather  should  be 
very  severe  betore  Apri.  a  few  brancbei  may  be  itudc  among  the  plants  in 
the  way  of  protection.  We  should  have  preferred  sweet  eandy  loam  for  all 
with  top-dressings,  if  it  could  have  been  had ;  though,  for  any  thini;  you  say 
to  I  he  contrary,  your  compost  may  do  admirably.  All  the  common  Veiretable 
Marrows  will  suit  your  purpose  best,  as  you  will  have  more  weif^fc  of  suitable 
matter  firoro  them  than  from  larger  roouter  kinds.  The  more  you  use  of 
ttem,  however,  the  more  you  will  spoil  the  n^armalade,  as  we  fear  is  too 
often  done.  We  hope  the  marmalade  is  for  your  own  use. 
,  Nams  op  Afpls  (JVflnJt).— There  is  no  Apple  of  the  name  you  mentioD, 
nor  of  a  name  anything  like  it 

Skkduko  Cinsrabia  (Jtfirs.  7bm/lMfon\— The  colour  is  pleasing,  but  in 
form  and  substance  about  twelve  years  behindhand. 

Pbumiko  YonMO  Applx  Trxes  \o,  H.  X.).— If  the  shoots  of  your  young 
Apple  trees  are  all  well  placed,  allow  them  to  remain  and  shorten  them  one- 
third. 

Gkbakium  (JIT.).— We  do  not  recollect  the  Geranium  In  question.  Can 
you  refer  us  to  the  Number  or  page  where  it  is  mentioned  ? 

Lilac  as  Coppick  Wood  {R«o.  P.  Baker). ^k  rery  good  suggestion 
and  a  coppice  of  Lilac  woul  J  be  Just  as  easily  planted,  and  quite  as  cheap,  as 
with  Ash,  Haael,  or  any  of  the  common  coppice  plants;  it  will  grow  on  any 
8oU»and  is  hardy  enough  for  any  situation  from  London  to  Vienna.  Loudon 
says  there  are  hedges  of  it  by  the  road-sides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ulro, 
and  Augsburgta,  in  the  elevated,  and,  consequently,  cold  region  of  Bavana. 

Namxs  of  Plants  (A  SubMcriber^  Stourhridfi*).''!^  Aspleninm  marlnum ; 
3,  Doodia  (or  Woodwardia)  caudata :  S,  Asplentum  trichomanes :  4,  Blech- 
num  spicant.  (if.  JET.  /.).—!,  CyrtominiB  fakatum ;  9,  Polysttchuro 
capense;  3,  Campyloneurum  angustifoUum  var.  tasniosum;  4.  Parietaria 
serpyilifolia.  (Au  /mmorfe/ftf).— Acrocllnlum  roseum.  (E.  H,  V.  JT.). — 
Mellanthus  major.  {J.  ^oj>e).— Polypodium  vulgare,  and  two  forms  of 
Polystichum  acuieatum  rar  lobaturo.  The  specimens  were  not  numbered. 
(/.  2).,  Forfarshire).— If  Cerastium  rulgatum ;  2,  Clinopodlum  rulgare. 
{B.  J.  JET.}.— Scolope&drium  rulgare  rar.  multifldnm. 


FOULTBT,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHEOHICLE. 


U^storm  with  plenty  of  dreadnoughts  around  him  to  prerent  the  cold 
jrom  ii^uring  him  much.  There  is  no  danger  of  starting  the  Vines  preroa- 
IS*  i»*^  you  do  not  give  your  house  a  higher  average  heat  at  night  than 
Z:. :  y  yon  were  making  a  forcing-house  of  ycur  greenhouse  in  winter,  and 
I^^  your  Vines  to  be  late,  the  taking  of  them  out  would  be  aU  right; 
'"oerwite  they  are  safer  huide,  and  much  bother  and  trouble  are  saved.    In 


EGG-PEODUCING  AND  PROFITABLE  FOWLS. 

I  HAYi  kept  fowls  for  about  thirty  jears.    Gbme  fowls  were 
mj  first  start.      I  stuck  to  them   for  many  years.      White 
Dorkings  next,  then  Grey  Dorkings ;  then  Buff  Cochins,  Black 
Cochins,  and  White  Cochins ;  tlien  White-crested  Black  Polands, 
and  last,  Silyer-pencilled  Hamburghs.     About  nine  years  ago 
I  began  cross-breeding ;   and  the  most  profitable  fowls  I  ever 
had  was  a  cross  between  the  SilTer-pencilled  Hamburgh  cock 
and  White  Dorking  hen.    They  follow  the  Dorking  in  appear- 
ance—most of  them  fiFe  claws,  white  and  blue  legs,  white  and 
piles  in  colour,  with  sometimes  one  side  of  a  feather  in  the  tail  or 
wmg  of  a  greyish-black.    They  hare  a  ready  sale  in  the  msrket 
with  the  feathers  on  ;   or  dressed,  they  are  a  nice  sized  plump 
fowl  for  a  gentleman's  table,   and  dress  beautiful  and  white. 
They  lay  a  tidy-sized  egg,  half  as  large  again  as  that  of  the 
Hamburgh,  and  the  same  size  at  both  ends.  They  nerer  attempt 
to  sit ;  and  I  nsTer  heard  but  one  duck,  and  that  for  about  a 
week,  but  she  went  on  laying  the  same,  only  stopped  a^  little 
longer  on  the  nest  when  laying — and  they  will  lay  from  nine  to 
ten  months  without  intermission,  though  the  weather  be  bad. 
If  they  are  hatched  in  the  last  week  in  April  they  will  begin  to 
lay  in  October  and  keep  on  till  June,  and  some  of  them  till 
July ;   and  then  when  aone  moulting,  they  will  begin  to  lay 
again  in  December  or  before,  and  lay  as  long  as  they  did  the 
first  year  and  as  well :  so  that  by  managing  to  hare  them  of 
two  or  three  different  ages  there  is  no  need  to  be  without  eggs 
every  day  in  the  year.    They  are  very  great  caterers  for  them- 
sehes.     They  leave  nothing  unturned  that  they  are  likely  to 
find  the  smallest  mite  in  :  consequently  they  do  not  require  and 
do  not  eat  nearly  so  much  as  many  others  of  the  sorts  I  have 
mentioned.    So,  taking  them  in  every  way,  they  are  the  most 
profitable  fowls  I  ever  had  or  ever  saw  amongst  any  of  my 
neighbours  who  have  kept  many  more  different  sorts  than  1 
have ;  but  I  have  always  eggs  when  they  have  none.     I  have 
no  doubt  they  would  do  weU  a  third  season,  but  I  keep  them 
but  two.     So  if  I  was  going  to  begin  keeping  poultry  I  rhould 
at  once  get  some  good  maiden  White  Dorking  pullets  and  a 
good  square  Silver-pencilled  Hamburgh  cock  and  breed  a  stock 
Irom  them,  keep  all  the  young  cocks  cleared  off  before  ther 
begin  to  interfere  with  the  hens,  so  as  not  to  have  them  crossed 
any  further  than  that  one  cross. 
I  have  oroesed  many  other  sorts,  and  given  them  all  a  two- 
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years  trial,  and  hare  <me  Bori  now  undergoing  a  third  year's 
trial — and  that  is  a  cross  between  the  Silver-p>en<»lled  Hamburgh 
cock  and  White-crested  31ack  Poland  hen.  Now,  for  laying 
there  is  nothing  to  equal  them,  let  alone  surpass,  either  in 
confinement  or  at  large,  and  the  egg  is  a  great  improTement  on 
the  Hamburghs* ;  so  I  adrise  a  White-crested  Blaek  Poland 
hen  or  two  to  breed  from  as  layers  turned  down  with  the  above- 
named.  And  if  laying  was  the  only  quality  I  wanted,  I  should 
make  that  breed  the  main  stock,  and  hare  more  Polands  and 
less  Dorkings.  This  cross,  being  non-sitters  on  either  side,  la^ 
full  ten  months,  and  have  tlie  good  quality  of  moulting  all  as  it 
were  by  magic.  They  fall  off  in  laving  the  last  fortnight ;  and 
when  they  have  laid  their  last  egg,  m  a  day  or  two  you  will  see 
two  or  three  feathers  turned  wrong  side  up,  and  next  day 
perhaps  hardly  any  feathers  on  them,  the  tails  dropping  all  at 
onee.  In  one  night  I  have  seen  it  and  all  the  fathers  come 
on  all  together.  They  are  soon  in  full  plumage  and  all  right, 
and  begin  to  lay  again  directly. 

Then  there  must  be  a  Sflver-penciDed  Hamburgh  hen  to  breed 
some  cocks  from  to  be  reared  up  with  the  pullets,  as  the  cross- 
bred cocks,  as  above  stated,  must  be  done  away  :  neither  must 
the  orose-bred  hens  be  bred  from,  and  no  other  sort  of  cock 
introduced.  By  that  mcana  there  will  always  be  the  true  Silver- 
pencilled  Hamburgh  breed,  and  the  other  crosses  true  to  what 
they  are  intended  to  be;  and  with  a  good  walk  and  proper 
feeding  they  beat  everything  in  the  poultry  way  that  has  come 
under  my  notice.— Wobcsbxsb. 


Birmingham ;  and  that  in  1860  a  gentleman  offered  her  at  the 
SIjow  £200  for  the  three  which  won  the  cup  at  Birmingham. 
Her  ladyship  now  has  a  Dorking  cock  for  woich  she  has  been 
offered  £23,  but  refuses  to  take  less  than  £25. 


IMPERFECT  DESCRIPTION  OP  POULTRY  IN 
CATALOGUES  AND  PRIZE  LISTS, 
Bsn^a  a  Game  Bantam  fancier,  I  find  very  much  ineon* 
veaience  in  not  being  able  to  discover,  not  only  in  your  list  o^ 
prises  but  also  the  catalogues»  what  the  variety  of  the  winning 
birds  in  "  any  other  variety  "  and  **  Game  Bantama  cocks  "  are. 
In  furtherance  of  this  object,  seeing  that  the  utility  and  popu- 
larity of  these  »hows  hare  nude  them  so  frequent,  it  behoves  a 
publication  like  The  JouBifAL  op  HoBTicrxTTBE  to  inaugurate 
a  system  of  abbreviation  so  complete  and  intelligible  as  to  meet 
vrith  universal  approval.  Conmiing  myself  to  Gbme  Bantams, 
I  would  suggest  for 

GameBanUiins   ^ G.  "B. 

Black-breasted  Red  Game  BaatamB Bk.  B.  R.  O.  B. 

Dackwing  Game  Bantams Dk.  W.G.  B. 

PiVea Pla. 

Blood-red  Piles Bid.  R.  Pis. 

Any  other  variety A.  O.  V. 

Cocks Cks. 

Pullets «.  Pita. 

Cockerels Ckls. 

Hens Has. 

Ist  prise , „ L 

!■*  n    « a. 

8rd     , ., 3. 

Highly  Commended , H.  C. 

Cf«mmended  C. 

Kany  of  these  abbreviations  are  already  in  use  with  amateurs 
who  mark  their  catalogues  whilst  at  the  shows,  proving  the  call 
there  is  for  such  an  adoption.  If  such  a  system  was  started  by 
your  valuable  Journal,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
Societies  throughout  the  country  would  follow  your  eiample  in 
printing  the  catalogues  ;  and  when  established,  the  price  lists  as 
published  by  The  Journal  of  Hobticultvbk  might  be  printed 
m  columns— viz.,  one  for  number;  two  for  name  of  exhibitors 
three,  address  ;  four,  variety  j  five,  age ;  six,  priie  j  and  perhaps 
seven,  price — how  much  more  condensed,  plain,  and  full  would 
such  a  report  thus  abbreviated  and  tabulated  be. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  submit  that  Oame  Bantani  varieties 
have  equal  right  to  be  mentioned  individually  as  any  other 
variety  have ;  and  1  am  sure  the  majority  of  your  readers  will 
be  obliged  if  through  your  advocacy  this  desideratum  is  sup- 
plied.— Weab  Vallet. 

P.S. — I  do  not  mean  to  confine  abbreviations  to  Qame  Ban- 
tam s,  but  to  all  poultry,  Pigeons,  birds,  &o. ;  and  as  the  mer- 
chant writes  free  on  bond  by  F.O.B.,  why  not  Gkime  Bantams 
byG.  B.,  &0.P 


PEICE8  OP  EXHIBITION  POULTEY. 

A  coEKESPONDEKT  of  well-known  credibility  informs  us  that 
the  Marchioness  of  Winchester  recently  sold  a  Dorking  cock 
and  two  hex^  for  £4.1  before  they  were  sent  to  the  Exhibition  at 


SUTTON    AND    MACCLESFIELD    POULTET 
EXHIBITION. 

This  Show  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  James  Bowson 
Sheldon,  "  Old  King's  Head,**  Sutton,  Macclesfield,  on  the  3rd 
and  4th  inst  It  was  somewhat  limited;  but  we  hope  next 
year  it  will  be  more  extended. 

Black  JHamhurghs  were  very  superior.  The  same  class  at 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  cannot  be  compared 
to  the  few  pens  here  exhibited — indeed  they  were  pronounced 
by  the  Judge  to  be  perfection.  There  are  more  of  this  breed 
kept  in  this  neighbourhood  than  any  other  place  we  ever  saw* 
They  are  first-rate  layers,  and  also  good  birds  for  \h9  table. 
Silver-spangled  were  very  good,  as  also  were  Golden-pencilled. 
A  pen  of  Silv^-spangled  was  claimed  for  £3  ^.,  and  one  pan 
of  Duckwing  Bantams  for  the  same  amount. 

Bucks  were  poor  in  consequence  of  the  prize  being  smafi. 
There  Were  only  five  entries. 

Of  Pigeons^  the  Carriers,  Almonds,  and  Barbs  were  very  good. 
We  are  in  a  position  to  state  that  about  twenty  entries  of  Pigeons 
were  returned,  there  being  no  room  to  accommodate  them. 

fiTAaxsH  (BlaGk).~FiFBt,  E.  Browns,  SheOeld.  SoMosd.  £.  Sraltk,  Mid* 
dieton. 

DoRKiiros  (any  variety).— Prize,  K.  Smith.  Middleton. 

CocHiK-CniNAs  (say  Tariety).-^Ftrst,  W.  Woed.  SlMfhAd.  Sseond, 
£.    Smitb,  liiddleton. 

G4ME  (soy  variety}.— Fint,  S.  Brown,  Macclesfleld.  Second,  W.  Fontar 
Butley. 

Uambdrghs  (Silver-pencilled).— First,  M.  Dawson,  Xlddleton.  Second 
W.  Wood,  Sheffield 

Haxbcxobs  (Goldeu-penoilled).  — Fizst,  J.  Smith,  Sutton.  Second, 
J.  Dawson,  Mlddleton. 

Hamburohs  (Go1den-8pan|^ed).~First,  N.  Maitow,  Dsntoa.  fiscond, 
W.  Kitchen.  Maccleateld. 

Hambc&gbs  (Silver-Bpongjed).— Fust*  K.  SmitU,  Middleton.  Second, 
N.  Mario  «v,  Denton. 

Hambueohs  (Black).— First,  J.  Thomas,  MaoelesieKI.  Beeea^,  W.Cithen, 
liaoelesfiehl.    Hiffhij  Commended.  S.  Brown,  MaooienflHd. 

Oamb  Cock  (any  variety).— Prize,  R.  Stanhope,  Adiington. 

Dobkino  Cock  (any  variety).— Priee,  J.  Hall,  The  Fence. 

Bantams  (any  variety).— First,  W.  Silvester,  Shefflsld.  Seeond,  N.  Msilov, 
Denton. 

DvoKs  (Aylesbury).— First,  J.  Hall,  Tba  FMies.  9seoBd»  W.  Fontsr, 
Batley. 

Ducks  ^any  iiiat!oct  lireedl,— Priea,  T.  Smith,  \jm^\&f. 

PiOBON8.-fVirr.Vrff— First  ond  SoconElt  A.  t  ^tTfl^«r,  Blrvil»gtos«> 
Highly  ComriHTnltrl.  S,  Orme,  fciuttcn.  Wit/fl.— First,  F.  Key,  BenHer* 
Seoond,  J.  Fl(  laitifi,  Jlodiattltt.  Afmund  71uf^y*r#.-Fiiit,  A.  L.  SUfvftV, 
Second,  S.  Oniii-s  Suttii.  Hlglily  Conaneiidvd,  A.  L.  Silvei£r^.  l^nt^^afi.— 
Priae,  B.  Brogue  Sliefflcia.  Ji^rehim.-V\T9t^  11,  Y*«n^lsy.  B|ra;lasM». 
Seooad,  N.  ILlhIjou,  Sutton.  .^ctM^.^FirBl,  J.  B.  Eilim,  BinniCTflMm 
Secupd,  H.  YdiiditH'  Minirmfthiitti,  FQHtaUM.-¥\v%u  T.  Ellrlagioa,  Be»w* 
ley.  Second,  J.  H.  EiIjzq^  iWi^hly  Connnifjidea,  IL  Tearmey^  TumMwn 
(any  variety.  —Ft r»l.  S,  Dnnts,  S>i,rond,  H.  Ycnirdfey-  itarhM—TixA 
S.  Orme.  S' >  un^l,  G,  Gihoic.  LireniPot*  T^trbitt^—YXfA,  W.  WirttsOBi 
Laagley.  Second  Q.  GieiiTBi,  Sut ion,  TVjjJfra, -i^irat,  J.  B.  Edgft. 
£.  A.  Hargrove,  Birmingham. 


JUDGES  AT  THE    BIRMINGHAM  POULTEY 
SHOW. 

Finding-  by  statements  oonveyed  to  me,  both  orallj  and  bv 
many  letters,  a  mis-statement  is  now  being  purposely  oiroulateo 
respecting  my  not  officiating  at  the  last  Birmingham  Pooltrj 
Show,  permit  me  simply  to  atate  that  the  particular  appoint- 
ment, as  then  proffered  me,  I  could  not  with  honour  and  straight* 
forwardness  accept ;  and,  consequently,  it  was  by  myself  altogether 
declined. 

From  that  cause  only  my  customai^  semces  as  hitherto,  in 
accordance  with  my  own  wishes,  gratuitiously  rendered  from  the 
institution  of  the  very  first  Birmingham  Exhibition  to  tbd 
present  year,  were  stated  to  be  no  longer  require^ — £]>WABI> 
Hewitt,  SparkhrooJc^  Birmimgham, 


PEIZES  FOR  RABBITS, 

EifTlBBLT  do  we  ooinoide  with  ^  Quia  '*  whose  ooaamnnicatioB 
we  published  in  our  last  Number.  The  prizes  ibr  Rabbits  should 
be  so  offered  and  awarded  as  to  encourage,  prin»anly,  the  iflii* 
proTement  of  the  breeds  that  are  most  useful  and  commefpiAUy 
Taluable. 
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We  Imiwb  nothing  to  saj  agmntt  prizes  bsing  offered  for 
superior  length  of  ears,  or  beauty  of  markings,  for  such  prises 
encourage  the  eulti^ation  of  a  tsiste  for  ahome-aratisement ;  and, 
besides,  jou  cannot  promote  the  braeding  of  any  kind  of  Rabbit 
'Without  in  some  degree  promoting  the  breeding  of  all  other 
kinds.  Fottltry  exhibitions  haTe  had  this  general  inflaenoe  oyer 
all  varieties  of  fowls,  though  at  first  the  prises  were  direetod 
only  to  a  few. 

We  wonki  give  the  largest,  ftnd  the  moat  numerons  prises,  to 
most-meat^roducing  Babbito,  and  to  the  Kabbits  the  for  of 
which  as  modt  yaluable.  If  these  two  good  quiilities  oonld  be 
united  in  one  variet  j,  then  that  rariety  should  haTe  the  Inghest 
of  the  awards. 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  our  readers  are  not  aware  of  the 
value  of  these  too-mneh-negleetsd  animals. 

We  know  of  one  warren  at  Brandon,  in  Sullblk,  whenoe  We 
kare  beeq  told  twenty  thousand  Babbits  are  sent  annnally  to 
London.  Hundreds  of  thousands  are  imported  every  year  from 
•  Ostend  and  other  places  along  the  coasts  of  Holland  and  France. 
Ko  less  than  one  million  ana  three  hundred  thousand  are  sold 
yearly  in  Leadenhall  and  Newgate  Markets ;  and  if  to  these  are 
.added  the  numt>effs  sent  direct  to  the  retailers,  and  tho^e  con- 
sumed in  country  districts,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  naming 
Uiree  millions  as  the  probable  number  of  Babbits  eaten  in 
Bnglaad  annually. 

Then  as  to  the  Value  of  ilie  skins  of  some  of  the  Tarieties, 
there  was  a  time,  half  a  eentury  ago,  when  a  single  skin  of  a 
Silver  Qv^y  B^Ut,  Silver  Sprig  it  was  then  ealled,  was  worth 
35. :  these  skins  sell  now  for  30^.  per  dozen.  They  are  chiefly 
exported  to  China,  and  a  friend  informs  us  that  a  very  short 
time  since  he  saw  cme  hesp,  yslued  at  £4000,  about  to  be  shipped 
to  that  country.  The  skins  of  Angoras,  OhinchiUas,  and  some 
4»tbers  are  aquaUy  v»kiable.  The  mr  of  even  the  eooamonest  of 
Babbits  is  valuable  in  •  less  degree  for  the  Bianufaotttre  of  what 
are  called  beavev  hats. 


SOUTH  OP  IBELAND  POULTBY.  PIGEON,  AND 
CAGE  BIBD  ASSOCIATION. 

This,  the  second  Show,  was  held  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  inst. 
in  the  Atheneum,  Cork,  and  was  decidedly  superior  to  last 
year's  both  as  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  specimens 
exhibited. 

The  classes  of  Spanish  and  Orett^d  Fowls  were  considered  by 
Mr.  Tegetmeier  to  be  extremely  good,  and  the  Dorkings  m  par- 
ticidar  very  superior-^-quite  above  the  average  attained  by  the 
class  at  English  shows.  In  this  class  a  Silver  Medal,  given  by 
Mrs.  XTssher,  of  Oamphire,  co.  Waterford,  for  the  be*t  pen  of 
Silver  Greys,  was  carried  oflf  by  J.  0.  Perry,  Esq.,  from  thirteen 
eompetitors. 

In  IHffeontf  also,  tilers  was  a  manifest  advance  on  last  year. 
There  were  several  pens  of  excellent  Carriers,  Powters  and 
Almond  and  other  Short-faoed  Tumblers.  The  Fantails  were 
numerous,  and,  as  a  dass,  quite  above  the  average  seen  at 
exhibitions. 

Spa NTsa.— First,  B.  P.  Williams,  Clontarf,  Dnblin.  Second,  P.  Hodder, 
•Templelawn,  Cork.  Hfglily  Commended.  J.  C.  Perrr,  C».rk ;  R.  W.  Boyle, 
DabUn.  Commended,  A.  B.  Uei^er,  Csppoqain.  Chickens. — First,  Mrs. 
Dring,  Olanmire.    Second.  R.  W.  Boyle.    Commended,  F.  Hodder. 

DonKrwoa— First,  F.  Hodder,  Cork.  Second,  R.  W.  BoTle.  Dublin. 
Highly  Coi«intnded«  &,  P.  Willisnas,  I>ablin.  Commended,  J.  0.  Pet  ry, 
Cork  ;  Hon.  Bfrs.  H.  B.  Bemsrd.  Bandon.  Cftfctcfw.— First,  J.  C.  Perry, 
■Obrk.  Seoend,  A.  K.  Ussher,  Cappoqnin.  Commended.  F.  £.  Curry ; 
T.  O'Grady.  B&ndont  A.  E.  Ussher  ;  R.  W.  Boyle  ;  R.  P.  Williams. 

Gams.— Fir#t,  J.  C.  Perry,  Cork,  Second,  J.  Green,  Cork.  Chiekefu.-- 
First  and  Second,  T.  Ma^o,  Upfwr  Convsmore,  MuUow.  Commended, 
J.  C.  Perry,  Brownlncstown. 

PoiJkHDsSBIaDk,  W1iitoCrss(«).— PHce,  MissE.  de  Conroy  I>re>'sr,  Blaok- 
vock,  Dttblln.  Highly  Commended,  Miss  £.  de  Cenrcy  DrcTsr.  Cemmeoded, 
Hiss  £.  de  Courcy  Drevar. 

PoLAKDs  (Gold).— Prize,  R.  P.  Williams,  Hollybrook,  ClonUrf,  Dablin* 
"CoAunended,  S.  Wakefield,  Barrackton,  Cork. 

PoLAHDs  (Silver).- Prlie,  R.  W.  Boyle,  36,  College  Green,  Dublin.  Highly 
Commended,  R.  P.  WUllams,  Helly brook.  Clontorf,  Dnblin.  Commended, 
fl.  WakeAekl,  Barrackton,  Cork ;  W.  B.  Weatberman,  Richmond,  Bkckrodc, 
Cork. 

Hjokbctboh  (Gold,  Rose- combed).— Prize,  Mrs.  Dring,  Rockgrove,  Glan- 
mire. 

Hambuboh  (Silver).— Prize,  R.  P.  Wllllamg,  Hollybrook,  Clontarf,  Dublin. 
Coonnended,  F.  Hodder,  Templelawn,  Balllntt- mple,  Cork. 

Cocnm-CimrAS  (ButT  or  Yellow) .—Prise,  R.  W.  Boyle,  M,  College  Green, 
DabliH.    Commended,  J.  Brasaingtoo,  Sanday's  Well,  Cork. 

CocBnH-CnnrAS  (Partridga).— Prise,  J.  C.  Perry,  Browingstoim,  Ooifc. 


CocHnr-CHnria  tWMte).^Priaa.  F.  Hodder,  gsmplelawa,  BaUintemple* 
Cork.    Commended,  J.  C.  Petry,  Browtngstone,  Cork, 

BnABXA  PooTRA.— Prise,  W.  B.  Westheroum,  RMunsaA,  BMckrock* 
Cork.    Highly  Commended,  Hoa.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Benuicd,  Oeolmaine,  Bandoa. 

Bastahs  tSebrlghtX-* Prise,  W.  Coi^U,  OaSMsooaaeU,  llwegi<^k. 

Bawtams  (Featlwriasged).— Prise,  J.  Denegaa^  Mealqaariiw  Cork. 

BamvaIis  (fltnooth  Lags).— Prise,  J.  Wigaiort,  Langtord  Plaea,  Cork' 
Highly  Commended,  A.  E.  Ussher,  Cainphire^  C;»ppoquin.  Commended^ 
F.  Hudder,  BalUutemple,  Cork  (Japanese  Silkies). 

TuEKBTs.— Prize,  J.  Bruce.  Milltown  Castle,  CharlevRle  (Norfolk).  Com- 
mended, Hon.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Bemtrd,  Coolmslne,  Bsadon  (Norfolk).  P»«tt#.— 
Prize,  J.  C.  Perry,  6ro«ming»town,  Cork. 

Oassa.  -Prtaev  R.  P.  WilHaou,  Hollybreok,  DobliiL  Cinnmeaded,  &  W* 
Boyle,  OoUefs  Green,  Dablin ;  T.  O'Grady,  Roughgrove,  Bandon.  GoBlingr 
—Prize,  A.  £.  Ussber,  Camphire,  Cappoi^uln.  Commended,  J.  BrSsttlngtun* 
Sunday^s  Well,  Cork  (Hong  Kong) ;  A.  E.  Ussher,  Camphtre,  Cappoquln 
(TooiOttfeel. 

Dcon  (Aylssbary>.-#lnt,  J.  W.  Dy*Sf  BaiilBtsm»le,  Osifc.  JSassod^P. 
Hetfersaa,  Itiamosa. 

DccKS  (Ronen).— First,  R.  P.  Williams,  Hollybrook,  Dublin.  Second* 
W.  B.  Weatherman,  Richmond,  Blackrock,  Cork.  Commended,  T,  Tomkins, 
Sundsy*s  WeH,  Cork ;  P.  HefTernan,  Lismore. 

PIGEONa 

Cabuxiui  (Black).— First,  T.  Hare,  Bishop  Street,  Cork.  Second,  Dr. 
Harvey,  St.  Patrick's  Place,  Cork.  Highly  Wmmcnded,  Dr.  Harvey;  T, 
Hare.    Commendvd,  Dr.  Uartey ;  T.  Davis,  Osatta  Street,  Ooriu 

CARareas  (Dnn).— PMt,  Dr.  Hanreyv  St.  Patvidc^s  Plaea.  Coric  Osssnd, 
J.  PS.  rott,  AlayAekl.  Cork.  Highly  CMunended,  Rev.  4.  O'SnUlVan,  Blsok- 
roi^  Cork.    Cuaunended,  T.  Daria,  Castle  Street,  Cork. 

Cabbikbs  (Blue  or  other  colour,  except  Black  and  Dun).— First,  K.  Dalyi 
North  Mall,  Cork.    Second,  Dr.  Harvey,  St.  Patrick's  Place,  Cork. 

PowTEBS  ( Black-pled)  —First  and  Second,  rrey,  St.  Patrick's  Place 

Cork.    Highly  Commendsd,  J.  Perrott,  HayfleM,  Cork;  W,  B.  Weathermsa, 
Riehmond,  ttlackrurk,  Cork. 

Pownas  (Blat'.pled).-  First  snd  ^eeoad,  Dr.  Harvey.  St.  Patrick's  Place, 
Cork.  Highly  Commended,  W.  tt.  Baldwin.  Roseville,  Lismorou  Commended, 
W.  I'arker,  Land^^pe,  Cork ;  W.  B.  Weatherman,  Richmond,  Blackrock, 
Cork;  Rev.  J.  O'SnUlvan,  Blackrock,  Cork. 

PowTEHS  (Red-pied).— First  and  Second,  Dr.  HSivey,  St.  PsSriCk^s  Place* 
Corit.    Commended,  J.  Perrott,  Hsyfteld,  dark. 

PowTEas  (White).— First,  Dr.  Barr^,  St.  Patrick's  Place,  Code  Seooad, 
A.  E.  Ussher,  CaiuphlM,  Cappo%oin. 

PowTBRS  (any  other  coioar  tbaa  Blade,  Blue,  Bed,  or  White).— firrti 
J.  Perrott,  UayfitlJ,  Corlt  (Splsah).  Second,  Dr.  Harvey,  St.  Patrick's 
Place,  Cork. 

Tumblers  (Almond).— First  and  Second,  Dr.  Harvey,  St.  Patrick^s  Plaeb* 
Cork.    Commended,  J.  Lloyd,  Warren's  Place,  Coik. 

Knas.— First  and  Second,  Dr.  Harrey,  St.  Patrtdk^  Ptaea,  Coilc. 

BALtmsADs  o*  BaAaos.- First,  Dr.  Harvey,  Si  Patrick's  Place,  Co* 
(Bine  Biilds).  Seeond,  J.  Perrott.  HayfleM,  Gerk  {Beards).  Highly  Coni- 
meuded.  Dr.  Havr^  ;  T.  Daries,  Castle  Street,  Cork. 

Mottles  (Short-faced  or  other  colours).— First,  T.  Hare,  Bishop  Street, 
Cork.  Second,  l>r.  Harvey,  St.  Patrick's  Place,  Cork  (Black  Moitles). 
KIgiily  Commended,  T.  Hare  ^Bliiek). 

TtMBLEBS  ^Red  or  tenow-).— Prise,  A.  E.  tJsSher,  Casrifihlre,  Gap|io4uin. 

TtSBLEBS  (any  other  colour).— Prize,  N.  Daly,  North  MSn,  Cork.  Bifilily 
Oomiaeaded,  Di-.  Shiakwin,  Cork  (Roeeiriag).  Commended,  W.  B.  Weather- 
mati,  Riehmond,  Blackrock,  Cosk. 

Fantails  (White).— First,  R.  Nash,  Lakeledge,  Glanmire,  Cork.  Second* 
T.  O'Grady,  Roughgrove,  Ban'lon.  Commended,  W.  Bible,  Cork;  J.  Perrott, 
Hayfleld,  Cork  ;  J.  Pike,  besborough,  Cork. 

Fantaiia  (Black  or  other  colour).— First,  A.  fi.  Usiher,  Csmphlre,  Cap- 
poqah).    Second,  N.  Daly,  Nerih  Mall,  Cork. 

Jaoobiks  (Yaiow  or  Red). -First,  V.  TemUns,  Sanday's  WeU,  Cork. 
Seconil,  W.  B.  Weatheiuian,  Cork. 

Jacobins  ;Hny  ithsr  colour).— First,  P.  Hodder.  Teraplelaim,  Cork  (Mottle). 
Second,  T.  Babington,  Jan.,  Monkstown,  Cork  (WUte). 

Babbs  (any  colour).  -Prize,  J.  Perrott,  Hayfleld,  Cork  (Red).  Highly 
Commended,  T.  Hare,  Bishop  Street,  Cork. 

Owls  (any  colour/.— Piize,  N.  Daly,  North  Hall,  Cork  (Blae).  Com- 
mended, J.  Perrott,  Haytield,  Cork  <Yelle«). 

TuBBrra— Prise,  N.  Daly,  North  MaU,  Cock.  Goonnended,  T.  OGxady, 
Roughgrove,  Bandon. 

Tbumpetees.— Prize,  T.  CGrafly,  RoaghgrOve,  Bait<Ion.  Commended^ 
J.  Perrott,  Hsyfield,  Cork. 

Nvas,— Prise,  T.  O'Grady,  Rongbgrove,  Bstidon. 

Maopies.— Prize,  P.  GooliUng,  Colleq^e  Road,  Cork  (Black). 

SONG  BIRDS. 

Tellou)  CiiMaries— Prize,  W.  Corbett,  Castleconnell,  Limerick.  Orem 
Owarte*.— Prize,  W.  Corbett,  Castleconnell,  Limerick.  Menly  Canaries.-- 
Prize,  W.  Corbett.  Castleconnell.  Limerick.  OoMfinth  i/tt/es.— Prise,  J, 
Corcoran,  Cork.  Commended,  F.  Hsdder,  Templdawn,  BaUintemple,  Cork. 
Linnet  MuUs.^ FiifM,  Rev.  J.  O'SulUvan.  Blackrock  Cork.  Thrushes.-^ 
Prize,  W.  Wsters,  MoiiK^town.  HiRhly  Commended,  J.  Lloyd.  Warrea's 
Place,  Cork.  iiriVAf««^i/<«.  -  Prize,  Kev.  J.  O'Sullivan,  Cork.  Skylarks.-^ 
Prize,  R.  Daly,  Wellington  Siuare,  Cork.  i^M/^/inc^M.— Prise,  F.  Hodder, 
Templelawn,  Balllntemplv,  Cork.  (Speaks  one  sentence  and  several  words). 
Oofdjinche*  —Prize,  R.  Creech,  Greenraount.  Commended,  P.  Mahony, 
Tuckey  S  reet,  Cork.    Xirtwef*.— Commended,  B.  A.  Hyde,  Cork, 

Judges.— Of  Pott/^ry,  J.  Blandfdrd,  Esq.,  Daclojne,  Cork; 
and  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  Esq.,  Muswell  Hill,  London.  Of 
Pigeont,  Jolm  Austin,  Esq.,  Panofama  Terrace,  Cork ;  and  W.  B. 
legetmeier,  Esq.  Of  Cage  Birds,  W.  T.  Jones,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Cork  J  and  Adam  Parker,  Esq.,  Landscape,  Cork. 
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PEETH  POULTEY  SHOW, 

Mb.  AiTDEBBOK  used  to  style  himself  the  Wizard  of  the  North. 
He  maj  haye  been  so  far  as  legerdemain  was  concerned  ;  but 
the  real  northern  wizard  was  Sir  Walter  Scott.  We  have  passed 
the  age  of  romance,  and  hare  long  since  dealt  more  with  the 
realities  than  fictions  of  life — novels  among  the  number ;  but 
Scott  was  not,  properly  speaking  a  novelist,  he  gaTe  history 
with  a  sauce  piquante  or  poivrade  ;  and  when  other  authors  of 
imaginative  works  are  either  uncared  for  because  the  time  or 
taste  for  them  has  past  away,  or  forbidden  because  their  ten- 
dencies are  doubtful,  Scott's  works  will  be  allowed  in  every 
library,  and  read  by  all  readers :  thus,  the  nearer  we  got  to 
Perth  the  more  we  were  engrossed  with  the  recollections  of  the 
"  Fair  Maid  *'  of  that  ilk ;  and  many  names  and  places  were 
familiar.  Thanks,  then,  to  Sir  Walter,  we  were  at  home  in  a 
strange  place.  Strange  no  longer,  for  it  has  inaugurated  a  regu- 
lar poultry  show. 

We  have  hope  we  shall  some  day  have  a  good  supply  of 
poultry  from  Scotland.  We  already  receive  a  goodly  quantity, 
but  it  is  deficient  in  quality.  From  inquiry  we  made  on  the 
spot  we  find  it  returning  a  remunerating  price  ;  if  it  do  so  when 
wofully  deficient  in  merit,  what  would  it  do  if  the  quality  were 
nearly  perfect?  We  do  not  believe  it  would  involve  any  greater 
outlay  than  at  present,  no  more  food  would  be  consumed.  Now, 
in  order  to  insure  size  the  fowls  must  be  kept  till  they  are  full 
grown :  this  not  only  involves  consumption  for  a  long  period, 
but  it  also  implies  an  age  at  which  a  fowl  is  adult  or  nearly  so, 
and,  consequently,  hard.  This  necessity  arises  from  the  want 
of  size  in  the  breed  ;  one  of  a  larger  race  would  be  large  enough 
to  kiU,  and  much  larger  than  the  birds  now  brought  to  market 
when  only  half  as  old  as  ihej  are.  Now,  if  poultry  be  worth 
attending  to  at  all,  see  the  gain  there  is  in  the  substitution  of  a 
good  for  an  inferior  breed  ;  there  is  an  economy  of  the  food  that 
would  be  eaten  during  two  months  or  more,  and  the  return  for 
that  which  was  eaten  would  be  at  least  double  in  weight  of  food. 
The  qualities  would  not  bear  comparison  ;  there  would  also  be  a 
much  readier  sale  for  the  improved  quality. 

All  this  has  been  felt  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  those  parts, 
and  they  have  wisely  determined  to  use  their  influence  in  favour 
of  any  improvement. 

The  plainest  and  probably  the  most  efiectual  method  was  to 
set  on  foot  and  to  support  a  good  poultry  show :  hence  that  we 
have  to  record  and  to  remark  upon.  The  prize  list  was  a  very 
liberal  one,  and  brought  over  some  of  the  English  exhibitors ; 
we  trust  only  an  instalment  of  those  we  may  expect  another 
year  when  the  Show  is  better  known. 

The  first  class  was  for  Silver  Qrey  Dorkings,  This  was,  as  it 
has  been  everywhere,  a  failure.  Ten  pens  were  entered,  and  as 
this  colour  is  peculiarly  admired  and  insisted  upon  in  Scotland, 
we  looked  for  perfection,  but  we  found  nothing  of  the  kind. 
There  were  not  three  perfect  pens  in  the  class ;  there  were  only 
two  cocks  without  white  in  their  tails,  and  few  with  perfectly 
black  breasts.  Many  of  the  pens  here  disqualified  would  have 
stood  well  in  the  open  competition.  We  should  like  to  see  these 
classes  abolished  at  all  shows,  and  the  amount  of  the  prizes 
ofiered  for  them  added  to  that  which  follows,  and  where  all 
colours  are  admissible.  There  were  very  fine  birds  shown,  and 
although  the  prizes  went  to  England,  Perthshire  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  were  well  represented.  The  Ladies  Louisa 
Thjnce  and  Julia  Comwallis,  and  Mr.  Berwick  are  frequent 
winners  at  the  English  shows.  Lords  Kinnard  and  Wemyss 
showed  very  excellent  birds ;  the  latter,  more  fortunate  than  the 
former,  gained  two  prizes.  Lord  Biniiig  showed  good  Dorkings. 
There  were  also  two  other  classes — one  for  Silver  Grey,  the 
other  for  Dark  Grey  hens.  Both  filled  well.  They  were  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  the  nobility  who  were  competitors, 
and  the  quality  of  the  birds  shown. 

The  Spanish  fowls  were  very  good,  and  the  principal  prizes 
remained  in  the  north.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  this  breed, 
where  good  qualities  increase  with  age,  the  chickens  have  of  late 
been  letter  than  the  adults.  Eleven  pens  were  here  deemed 
worthy  of  notice. 

The  Black-breasted  and  other  Bed  Oame  showed  well.  The 
first  nriz9  went  to  Halifax,  the  other  remained  at  home.  It 
would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  tell  our  Scotch  friends  that  in 
dubbing  cocks,  the  whole  of  the  comb  should  be  removed  close 
to  the  head.  Many  of  the  birds  shown  in  this  class  had  so  much 
left,  we  could  but  think  it  was  done  purposely.  The  Duck- 
vringa  were  good,  but  not  numerous. 

The  Cochin- Chinas  were  also  good,  especially  those  belonging 


to  Messrs.  Berwick  and  Watkin.  Some  of  the  pens  shown 
would,  nevertheless,  seem  to  make  it  necessary  to  remind  ex- 
hibitors that  size  is  not  the  only  requisite  of  this  breed.  IHie 
Whites  were  hardly  of  average  merit. 

We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  Brahma  Fooiras;  tW 
were  in  every  respect  excellent — in  size,  colour,  and  all  the  ftqui- 
sites  of  the  breed. 

In  the  Silver-pencilled  Satnburghs  the  white  deaf  ear  wai 
entirely  wanting:  hence  the  first  prize  was  witliJb^ld.  The 
Silver-spangled  were  very  meritorious,  and  Lady  Julia  Coin- 
wallis  took  first  prize.  The  Golden-pencilled  and  Spangled  l^ 
nothing  to  desire ;  Mr.  Entwistle's  birds  in  the  former  data 
were  of  high  merit 

There  was  a  prize  ofiered  for  old  Scotch  Qrmfy  and  a  pen  wis 
shown  of  good  useful  fowls.  We  could  not  discover  any  marki 
of  purity  about  them. 

Polands  were  very  weak,  and  two  out  of  three  prizes  woee 
withheld. 

In  the  "  variety "  class,  there  vras  a  pen  of  curious  fowk 
Both  in  cock  and  pullets,  from  the  nostrils  to  the  front  of  the 
skull,  there  was  no  comb,  but  a  red  skin.  Where  it  reached  the 
front  it  divided,  and  two  very  good  spikta,  perfectly  round, 
stood  up,  rather  inclining  to  the  front. 

All  the  Bantams  were  very  good.  Mr.  Anderson  and  Lord 
Bining*s  Sebrights  and  Mr.  Shorthose*s  Game  deserve  mentioD. 

A  peculiarity  here  was  a  good  class  of  Norfolk  l\trksif$,  the 
prizes  were  scattered  about,  and  the  sucoeasful  pens  weighed 
57  lbs.,  52  lbs.,  and  49  lbs.  The  dass  for  Grey  or  Cambridge 
Turkeys  did  not  fill. 

White  Oeese  showed  well,  and  weighed  69  Iba.,  54  lbs.,  and 
45  lbs.  The  Greys  did  not  distance  them  as  they  mostly  do  in 
weight,  they  weighed  59i  lbs.,  58|  lbs.,  and  47  lbs. 

There  was  a  very  good  class  of  Aylesbury  Dmekt,  and  they 
weighed  well,  bringing  22  lbs.,  26  lbs.,  and  18  lbs.  Bouen  Daoks 
have  increased  everywhere  in  weight,  and  Perth  waa  no  exoeptioaj 
as  their  colours  were  perfect  it  was  necessary  to  weigh  them. 
They  surpassed  the  Aylesburys,  weighing  22  lbs.,  20  Ibc.,  snd 
19  lbs. 

Next  came  the  classes  for  Single  Cocks,  Three  Silver  Cape, 
value  five  euineas  each,  were  offered  for  the  beat  Dorkiii^ 
Spanish,  and  Game  cocks ;  it  was  a  very  hard  oonteat  in  es» 
class.  Lady  L.  Thynne  won  that  offered  for  the  Dorking;  but 
even  her  celebrated  bird  waa  hard  run  by  Lord  Bining,  Lsdy 
Julia  Comwallis,  and  the  Kev.  J.  G.  A.  Baker.  Mastor  B^dpsthi 
of  Edinburgh,  won  the  Spanish,  but  had  great  difficulty  in 
defeating  Mrs.  White,  who  showed  three  birds  of  unusual  merit 
Mr.  Adams,  of  Beverley,  won  the  Game  cup,  beating  fourteen 
competitors. 

The  Pigeon  show  was  good  and  very  attractive,  and  107 
Canaries  shown  in  good  handsome  cages  were  very  pleasing. 

The  Show  was  held  in  the  City  Hall,  a  building  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  large,  lofty,  entirdy  ughted  from 
the  roo^  and  quite  free  from  draue;ht.  The  poultry  filled  it 
with  255  pens,  on  the  top  of  the  poultry  stood  tne  Pigeons,  and 
all  one  end  of  the  room  was  devoted  to  Canaries.  Thej  filled  it* 
We  are  happy  to  say  the  Show  will  be  annual,  and  we  hope  it 
will  be  supported  by  English  amateurs. 

Mr.  Brown  was  an  able,  obliging,  and  indefatigable  Secretaiy. 

Mr.  Baily,  of  London,  was  the  Judge. 


HOW  AM  I  TO  PKOTECT  MY  HIVES? 

Haying  got  up  a  stock  of  some  half  a  dozen  hives  of  bees,  the 
study  and  interest  I  take  in  which,  have  afforded  me  a  great 
deal  of  amusement  and  gratification.  They  are  all  well  domi- 
ciled, and  have  every  convenience  for  supering  and  observation, 
and,  to  my  view,  complete,  save  siutable  covera  for  protectioD. 
I  would,  therefore,  confidently  appeal  to  the  many  apisriaa 
readers  of  your  Journal  for  their  fraternal  assistance. 

I  have  already  ransacked  your  last  three  or  four  volumes 
without  meeting  anything  to  suit  my  want.  Bead  attentively 
the  pan-and-hackle  controversy.  I  would  sooner  stick  to  my 
temporary  thick  plies  of  cuba  matting  for  a  covering,  than  adopt 
the  former  bare,  unsatisfactory  afl'air.  The  latter  may  twy 
possibly  possess  all  the  advantages  its  advocate  stated,  and  still 
be  unsuitable  in  my  case,  as  I  must  have  them  always  more 
readily  inspected  than  the  trouble  and  litter  that  would  in- 
evitably ensue  in  continually  moving  off  and  on  the  hackle,  at 
the  same  time  quite  spoiling  their  neat  surroundings. 

Why  not  build  a  houae  ?  aome  one  may  say }  but  my  pW" 
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jodioet  are  all  against  such,  thinking  from  the  resuUa  of  m j  own 
obeerration  tluit  bees  thriTe  much  better  placed  on  single 
pedestals. 

Mj  boardi  are  prinoipallj  square,  larger  bj  an  inch  all  round 
than  the  hires.  How  would  it  do  to  remove  the  upper  half  of 
that  inch — saj  to  half  the  thickness  of  the  board,  the  under  part 
io  be  left  to  sifpport  an  outer  moveable  ease  formed  of  mch 
wood  ?  Would  such  a  case  not  be  too  close  and  hot  ?  Haying 
the  garden  wall  in  their  rear  might  the  back  of  such  not  be 
omitted  ?  What  form  of  a  roof  would  be  moat  useful  and 
graceful,  and  how  would  I  tdle  away  from  the  stiff,  plain 
appearance  the  front  of  a  square  wooden  oorer  would  have  ? — 

Slie  aooompanjing  woodcuts  represent  the  two  descriptions 
Te-coTers  m  actual  use  in  our  own  apiary. 


The  back  and  front  of  fl^,  1  are  formed  of  half-inch  wood 
15  inches  high  in  the  centre,  nailed  to  sides  of  three-quarter-inch 
wood  11  inches  high.  It  rests  on  the  floor- board,  and  is 
retained  in  its  place  by  a  fillet  at  the  bottom  of  half- inch  wood 
2  inches  wide,  which  fit^  loosely  outside  the  floor-board.  The 
H>of  consists  of  two  large  slates  (duchesses)  2i  inches  by 
12  inches  laid  on  the  top,  and  remoyeable  at  pleasure.  It 
possesses  tbe  merits  of  cheapness  and  efficiency. 


FIG.  2 
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Hg.  2  is  made  of  half-inch  wood  11  inches  wide,  dovetailed 
togeUier,  and  fastened  by  means  of  glue  and  a  brad  driven 
through  each  of  the  tenons.  It  re«t«  on  the  floor-board  where 
it  is  retained  in  the  saTue  manner  as^.  1.  The  roof  is  separate, 
and  is  formed  of  half-inch  wood  II  inches  wide,  cross-bradded 
together  with  a  central- turned  aconi  2i  inches  in  diameter.  Its 
frame  fits  loosely  over  the  hiTc-cover,  and  rests  on  angle  pieces 
at  the  corners.  A  half-incli  opening  which  cannot  be  seen  in 
the  engraving  is  left  under  the  eaves  all  round  for  ventilation. 
If  more  ornament  be  required  panels  may  be  shown  at  the  front, 
back,  and  sides,  formed  of  some  neat  moulding. 

Our  floor-boards  (like  your  own)  project  an  inch  all  round 
the  hives,  and  this  allows  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  space 
between  the  latter  and  the  outer  cases.  If  desired,  this  space 
may  be  filled  with  some  nonconducting   substance.    An    ex- 


perienced apiarian  friend  always  dries  the  fine  and  short  grass 
cut  from  his  lawn,  and  applies  it  to  this  purpose,  but  we  have 
never  found  it  necessary  to  do  so.] 


EXAMINING  BEES  WITHOUT  BEING  STUNG. 

Tab  impunity  with  which  your  experienced  correspondents 
appear  to  meddle  with  the  bees  and  investigate  the  interior  of 
the  hives,  puzsles  me  exceedingly.  I  should  not  suppose  my 
beea  are  more  savase  than  other  people's,  but  when  I  have  dis- 
turbed them  by  taking  out  a  bar  or  otherwise,  I  have  only 
raised  a  wild  storm  of  little  warriors,  and  although  covering 
myself  with  net  as  earefuUy  as  I  could,  generally  get  stung 
somewhere.  I  have  also  found  great  difficulty  in  restoring  the 
bar  to  its  place  without  oruahing  some  of  the  bees.  A  queen  I 
have  never  seen,  but  should  much  like  to  make  myself  acquainted 
with  her  roaj*>sty  and  subjeots  "  at  home,'*  without  injury  to 
them  or  from  them.  Can  you  give  me  any  instructiona  in  this 
matter  ? — J.  H.,  Maiden. 

[A  little  smoke  from  some  vegetable  substance  (fungus,  rags, 
touchwood,  or  tobacco,  will  either  of  them  serve  the  purpose) 
blown  into  the  hive  under  the  crown-board  about  half  a  minute 
before  removing  th0  latter,  will  generally  subdue  the  pugnacity 
of  which  you  complam.  We  can  give  no  better  instructions  for 
these  manipulations  than  are  to  be  found  in  page  167  ot  the 
twenty-sixth  volume  of  The  Oottag-k  QARDnnn.  By  adopting 
frame-hives  instead  of  plain  bars  you  may  obviate  the  risk  of 
crushing  bees  when  removing  the  combs  from,  or  returning 
them  to  their  places.  We  understand  that  "  A  DiYoy shire 
Bbe-eebpeb"  has  inverted  what  he  calb  "a  compound  bar- 
frame,"  by  means  of  which  bar-hives  and  frame-hives  may  be 
used  promiscuously  in  the  same  apiary  without  forfeiting  the 
advantages  arising  from  the  power  of  interchanging  combs  in 
every  hive,  and  hope  ere  Ion?  to  be  enabled  to  give  a  full 
description  of  thb  contrivance.] 


HONEY   AND    CHEMISTRY— INTRODUCING 
FOOD  DIRECTLY  INTO  THE  COMBS. 

The  passage  to  which  '*  A.  B."  refers  in  page  267  ocemrs  in 
The  Jourkal  of  Hobticultube  of  the  26th  of  November,  and 
is  as  follows  : — **  I  believe  that  even  pure  honey  will  not  keep 
unless  placed  in  the  combs  by  the  bees  themselves,  and  I  am 
very  sure  that  all  artificial  compounds  require  to  undergo  a 
chemical  change  in  the  stomach  of  the  bee  before  they  can  be 
stored  in  the  combs  in  such  a  state  as  to  keep  good  throughout 
the  winter." 

By  this  I  meant  to  point  out  the  mechanical  difficulty  of 
placing  honey  in  the  combs  without  the  occurrenoe  of  air- 
bubbles  and  impurities,  which  could,  probably,  only  be  avoided  by 
acceptitig  the  agencies  of  the  bees  themselves.  Although  I  did 
not  then  intend  to  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  honey  does 
or  does  not  undergo  a  change  in  the  stomach  of  the  bee,  I  can 
have  no  objection  to  state  my  opinion  that  such  a  change  does 
really  occur.  On  inquiry,  I  find  that  this  is  regarded  as  an 
establislied  fsct  by  the  scientific  world,  although  I  have  not 
been  able  for  the  present  to  ascertain  unon  what  authority  it 
rests. 

With  regard  to  the  chemical  change  which  all  artificial  food 
undergoes  in  the  stomach  of  the  bee,  I  know  not  how  to 
adduce  more  conclusive  proof's  than  have  been  furnished  bv  my 
own  observation.  Not  only  is  the  flavour  of  the  compound 
modified  in  a  very  appreciable  degree,  but  the  tendency  to  crys- 
talisalion  is  either  altogether  all  lost,  or  very  greatly  diminished. 
Any  one  who  hss  been  in  the  habit  of  administering  to  bees  larg^ 
quantities  of  artificial  food  can  scarcely  fail  of  being  able  to 
confirm  my  observations  in  this  respect. 

Some  dozen  years  ago,  not  having  then  had  quite  ten  yesrs* 
experience  in  bee-keeping,  I  was  much  taken  up  with  the  plan 
of  introducing  food  directly  into  the  combs,  and  finding  diffi- 
culty in  perfectly  filling  all  the  cells,  I  set  to  work  and  made  a 
small  wooden  tank  1^  inch  wide  by  9  inches  deep  and  11^  inches 
long,  which  just  admitted  a  single  comb.  I  fancied  that  by 
plai'ing  an  empty  cumb  in  this  receptacle,  and  then  slowly  filling 
It  with  food  it  would  expel  the  air  from  every  cell  as  it  rose, 
and  tlms  save  me  much  trouble  in  pouring  food  into  the  combs. 
Alas!  the  first  trial  dispelled  the  illusion.  After  slowly  filling 
it  with  liquid  food  until  tbe  comb  was  entirely  submerged,  I  had 
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the  mortification  of  finding  that  the  cell*  remained  completely 
empty!  Nothing  daunted  by  this  failure,  I  returned  to  my 
former  mode  of  filling  combs,  until  at  length  I  aupplied  a  weak 
swarm  with  such  an  overpowering  quantity  that  the  bees 
declined  to  meddle  with  it,  and  allowed  it  to  remain  where  I  had 
placed  it.  The  result  was  most  disastrous.  A  thick  coating  of 
mildew  gathered  on  the  exposed  surface  of  thb  nyrup  and  entirely 
enveloped  the  combs  so  that  utter  ruin  was  the  consequence.  It 
was  the  recollection  of  this  deplorable  failure  which  induced  me 
to  caution  your  apiarian  readers  against  over*estrmating  the  ad- 
vantages of  introducing  artificial  food  by  pouring  it  into  the 
combs. — A  Detonshibb  Beb-kbhper. 


JDEIVING  BEES. 
1 0A3I  fully  indorse  all  that  is  stated  in  page  287,  by  •*  B.  &  W.," 

in  favour  of  driving.  The  attainment  of  this  most  necessary 
apiarian  accomplishment  is  often  a  sad  stumbling-block  in  the 
path  of  the  young  bee-keeper.  Any  one  who  will  trouble  himself 
to  refer  to  page  52  of  the  twenty-first  volume  of  Thb  Oottac^e 
Gardbneb,  may  there  find  chronicled  the  difficulties  I  en- 
countered before  I  could  succeed  in  driving  a  hive  of  bees.  At 
the  present  time  I  think  but  little  of  it,  and  seldom  find  it 
neeessary  to  don  either  a  bee-dress  or  gloves  for  the  occasion. 
Any  novice  in  apiarian  matters  will  find  it  easy  to  acquire  the 
same  facility  if  he  can  get  an  experienced  friend  to  give  him  a 
few  lessons  in  the  art. — A  Bbtonshibb  Bib-kbbpbb. 


UNITING  BEES  IN  TWO  BAB-HIYES. 

WoJTLD  "  B.  &  W.'*  be  kind  enough  to  give  his  plan  of  making 
a  union  with  two  bar-hives,  as  he  mentioits  at  page  247  ?  For 
my  own  case  I  have  never  removed  the  top-board. — Stewabton 
Apiabian. 

[There  must  be  something  quite  peculiar  in  the  Stewarton 
system  of  hee-box  management,  if,  as  I  understand  from  the  query 
of  the" Stbwabton  Apiabian,*'  he  and  others  in  the  north  do 
not  remove  the  top-board,  and  yet  contrive,  when  effecting  unions 
of  stocks,  to  pet  the  bees  to  a?eend  instead  of  descending.  In 
my  own  case  I  have  always  given  the  bees  in  each  hive  access  to 
each  other  by  opening  a  one-inch  or  two-inch  hole  in  the  top  of 
the  lower  hive,  down  which  they  have  invariably  gone  after  a 
greater  or  less  period  ef  time.  All  bees  will  in  fine  weather  find 
their  way  into  the  open  air  sooner  or  later.  As  my  entrances 
are  all  in  the  lower  hives,  every  bee  when  going  out  must  descend 
and  pass  through  the  lower  hive,  where  on  returning  it  remains 
as  a  rule. 

If  a  "  Stbwabton  Apiabiaji  '*  has  my  little  work,  "  The 
English  Bee-keeper,"*  to  refer  to  he  will  find  illustrations  of  the 
sort  o&  bar-hives  and  boxes  which  I  have  always  made  use  of,  as 
well  as  a  fuller  answer  to  his  question  thin  I  can  give  here. — 
B.  &  W.] 


VENTILATING  HITES  DUKING  THE  WINTER 

Thbee  winters  ago  I  purchased  a  hive  (wooden  box)  of  b^es 
from  an  apiarian,  who  was  selling  Lis  stock  pending  his  removal 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  country.  On  going  to  see  the  bees  prior 
to  purchdsing  I  found  all  his  boxes,  eight  in  number,  thoroughly 
ventilated,  the  doorway  being  left  open  to  its  full  width,  and  a 
fo»ir-inch-square  opening  in  each  crown-board,  only  covered  by 
a  piece  of  perrorated  zinc ;  the  hives  were  in  a  small  wooden 
bee-house  open  to  the  front.  This  starvation  state  of  affairs  of 
course  elicited  from  me  a  few  questions  as  to  the  cause  of  such 
tf^parent  carelessnees  for  his  bees,  when  I  was  informed  that  such 
had  been  his  practice  for  a  number  of  years.  Some  years  ago 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  his  bees  free  from  ventilation 
diu*ing  the  winter  ;  but  not  unfrequently  he  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  losins:  his  bees.  As  a  last  resource  he  seems  to  have 
adopted  a  directly-opposite  plan,  by  ventilating  them  in  a  manner 
above  described,  ancf,  singularly  enough,  he  never  afterwards 
lost  a  hive. 

Without,  then,  seeing  the  reasons  for  this  success,  the  facts 
were  too  plain  to  admit  of  doubt :  I  therefore  adopted  his  plan, 
and  up  to  the  present  have  been  favoured  with  similar  succcsi*. 
Many  bee-keepers  of  the  old  style  of  skep  without  opening  at  the 
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top  (and  there  are  a  goodly  array  of  them  in  this  neighbourhood), 
liftTe  seen  my  hives,  and  their  greatest  cause  of  wonder  seems  to 
be  that  the  beea  are  not  perished.  My  expei'ience  so  far  indiestet 
that  bees  kept  in  a  comparatively  dry  atinosp^ero  by  thorough 
ventilation  will  come  through  the  nK>st  severe  winter  in  our 
climate  in  a  better  condition  than  when  ventilation  is  prevented. 

I  may  here  say  I  think  it  advisable  to  ventilate  early  in 
Octobeor,  but  not  continue  it  longer  than  the  middle  of  Jannary 
or  the  commencement  of  February,  although  I  have  ventilated 
until  the  middle  of  March ;  and  after  this  the  hive  so  ventilated, 
without  being  fed,  has  sent  out  its  first  swarm  ooly  second  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  first  being  thrown  off  only  a  day  or  tvo 
earlier  from  a  stock  which  had  been  fed  during  the  whole  of  the 
spring. 

There  is  also  another  point  worthy  of  notice — namely,  when 
ventilated  they  require  a  considerably  less  quantity  of  food.  A» 
an  illustration  of  this — I,  and  a  friend  near,  at  the  beginning  of 
last  winter  had  each  a  hive  very  similarly  situated  in  most  reppecti, 
except  that  mine  had  only  12  lbs.  of  honey  as  their  winter  stock, 
while  his  had  upwards  of  201bs.  I  ventilated  mine  in  the  manner 
before  described ;  whilst  my  friend,  I  suppose  out  of  kind  consi- 
deration  for  his  favourites,  added  a  bell-glass  over  the  "perforated 
zinc  by  way  of  making  comb-side  a  little  more  congenial.  Before 
our  bees  were  able  to  provide  for  themselves  a  fresh  supply,  in 
the  following  spring  my  frien'l's  stoek  was  bankrupt, ^le  hating 
to  eke  out  their  supply  by  feeding,  while  mine*paid  more  than 
twenty  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  sent  out  a  prime  swarm  three 
days  earlier  than  his. 

Numerous  instances  have  come  imder  my  own  obserrstion 
during  the  last  two  winters  of  hives  perishing  (in  one  cue  seven) 
through  the  severity  of  the  frost,  while  the  hives  through  want 
of  ventilation  have  been  saturated  with  moisture. 

To-day  (January  1st),  I  have  been  cleaning  the  foot-boaidi 
of  my  hives,  and  although  they  are  ventilated  to  such  an  extent, 
I  find  evident  indications  that  breeding  has  commenced  in  one. 
The  hive  is  not  a  bar-and-frame  one,  so  that  I  cannot  verify  my 
suspicions  by  looking  for  the  eggs ;  but  while  some  bees  are 
hanging  ladder- form,  others  are  busily  engaged  in  the  cells. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  the  above  remarks  in  the  hope  that 
"A  Devonshire  Bee-keepee"  will  oblige  us  by  ginng  hii 
experience  in  favour  of  n  on -ventilation,  which  I  see  he  recom- 
mends in  your  Journal  of  Oct.  8  to  your  correspondent,  "A.  W.;** 
and  also  because  I  think  there  may  be  many  who  have  lost  their 
bees  through  not  ventilating,  who  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
opposite  plan  has,  in  several  instances  extending  over  a  number 
of  years,  been  proved  to  be  (I  think  I  may  say)  an  improTcment 
on  his  recommendations. — ^W.  Johnson. 


VARIETIES. 

Colonial  Cabinet  Wood. — A  novel  and  beautiful  specimen 
of  ornamental  wood  g-own  in  this  colony  has  recently  come 
under  our  notice.  But  a  small  quantity,  it  is  understood,  has 
yet  been  wrought,  indeed  the  first  specimen  was  only  recently 
exhibited  in  cabinet  articles  by  Mr.  Charles  Hunt,  of  Jamison 
Street.  At  his  establishment  a  cheval  table  has  been  manu- 
factured from  this  handsome  and  strongly-marked  wood,  which 
cannot  fail  to  attract  attfution  in  the  midpt  of  other  vArietifi  of 
colonial  and  Kuvi'ithhui  rji>MfFft  hifibt-r.  TIi-t*'  h  a  dcci'^d  i!fin- 
trast  in  thocoloiii;-,  J']ir  hvuFt-wmid  h  a  psile  yelkjrtt  unmiitMl 
and  the  sapwtxiil  ii,  ilnrt  Ff-min^  with  a  fine  serp^'Tilinc  |rr»i"  ** 
intervals  (not  v^ry  fin^qric nt),  broken  by  kiK)t#.  It.  i?  Nttid  tot* 
an  excellent  mnl^  rJ>i|  fnr  tubimt  flUiele^j  a«  it  h  flnc  in  gp^h 
crisp,  yet  firm,  win  n  tuk  hi  vt^net-r'!*,  and  InVinE  a  f\i^f  pol^h. 
The  strongly-nmrltetl  f-Htiin^P  of  thia  wood  diaiiniriii^h  itrWrTy 
from  Walnufj  li*  f^q^rfii  itMiieiiffi  Veitie?  mtich  boMfr^  btit  M 
quality  would  fit  it  for  irmny  of  1h^  onmnipntal  worlm  in  wltiph  i 

Walnut  wood  U  t[<*r'l,  TIutp  i«*  *f^me  fToiiht  nn  to  thp  Pfn^''*of  ■ 
this  timber,  some  upctibii^p  ii  to  the  Vnw  fanitlr^  Hhr'T»  crftllina 
it  Casuarina,  n^^me  i^wiefo  .in,  mni  oj^sim  AlhimtitK  Mf.  W. 
Tuckev,  a  prac^tT^'fll  eabiriHuin^er,  i*  uiid#»iftood  to  Iwi"  ^rfl 
brought  the  woud  into  notice,  rtnrl  intcndf*,  we  Mif:TC,  t«>  ^'*i' 
Europe  with  *he  vfpw  f»r  prper^itiiisf  ajieHmfn*  n*  tiw  ItitJ^* 
national  Exhibtiii^n  of  \Hi">2.  It  fippttnt-i  »fi  bp  *  9*Ty  vnUi*^ 
acquisition  to  t^e  r«hiTiet>n«l(i*r,  ntiA  probably  m*\i  li»ld  ta  out 
export  of  fancy  wo4k((?.  Thv  Irtj*  h  srikl  fo  b/*  jkt(>nttM  itj  Hh 
extreme  southcn  di^tHHs  of  Iht^  cQhmj,  urowinj;  fo  shn  li'^r  ' 
of  60  feet  or  70  fptt,  wiib  a  hnrrel  iip«*rngiv«  hr-twrni  IS  Inrlt' 
and  2  feet  in  dEunjetL-v. — {St^^tin/  hot*mm$  H<tr&hL) 
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PKOGRESS  OF  CEOSS-BREEDING  AMONG 
FLOBISTS*  FLOWERS. 

jNY  new  plant  whicli  tlie  cross- 
breeder  brings  into  tbe  world,  and 
which  was  never  in  the  world 
before,  may  be  called,  figuratively, 
a  new  creation.  And  if  you  ask 
him  how  he  knows  that  his  new 
plant  has  not  been  in  the  world 
previously — at  least,  not  since 
the  fiood — he  will  give  you  as 
the  reason,  that  the  remains  of 
the  old  world  have  not  yet  brought  to 
light  any  fossil  kind  or  kinds  of  plants 
which  could  by  their  union  produce 
such  a  form  as  his  new  seedling.  That, 
tiien,  forms  ^e  text  for  disputes,  without  end,  about  the 
origin  of  species,  and  the  races  of  plants,  the  extinct 
vegetaiion  before  the  flood,  the  ways  of  clothing  the 
earth  after  the  flood  with  forma  of  vegetation  differing 
from  the  extinct  races,  and  differently  disposed  as  to 
ooantries  and  olimatea. 

Ciill  the  seedlings  what  they  will,  I  shall  never  call  in 

Suestion  augkt  oa  the  subject  which  cannot  be  proved  or 
isproved  by  direct  experiment.  One  fair  experiment  is 
worth  ail  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  opinions  in  Europe 
eould  place  in  the  scale  against  it ;  and  as  to  wrangling 
about  things  which  cannot  be  proved  by  direct  experi- 
ment, it  is  not  of  the  slightest  use  that  I  can  see. 

My  limited  experience  has  proved  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  a  doubt,  that  soil,  or  the  different  kinds  of  soil, 
have  a  mighty  influence  on  the  variegation  of  seedlings. 
Some  of  the  discussions  on  the  subject  last  summer  sup- 
posed a  chemical  origin  rather  than  a  diseased  con- 
stitution to  such  variegation  in  plants.  Punch  being  the 
healthiest  and  the  best-known  kind  to  me  of  all  the 
Geraniums,  as  far  as  its*  genealogy  went,  I  took  to  it 
once  again  to  see  if  it  would  turn  out  seedlings  as  it  has 
done  in  former  years  on  my  ]>resent  soil.  Punch  is  only 
at  home  on  the  chalk  formation.  Give  it  a  chalky  soil 
on  a  chalk  bottom,  and  cross  it  hj  what  von  please  from 
the  variegated  section,  the  seedlings  will  all  come  quite 
.  green,  and  no  variegation  in  any  one  of  them.  I  often 
said  how  true 'to  kind  so  many  of  the  seedlings  of  Punch, 
by  its  own  pollen,  would  come. 

Well,  last  summer,  as  a  last  resource,  I  crossed  many 
flowers  of  Punch  with  the  healthiest  of  my  stock  of  seed- 
lings, meaning  those  most  free  from  variegation,  and  out 
of  two  hundred  seedlings  from  that  cross  now  before  my 
window,  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  of  them  are 
blotched  and  speckled  as  if  they  would  be  all  variegated. 
What,  then,  can,  or  could  mduce  this  tendency  to 
variegation,  unless  it  be  the  difference  of  soil  P  By  its 
own  pollen  all  seedlings  of  Punch  in  this  garden 
eome  without  a  speck  of  white,  but  they  vary  from 
the  parent  very  much,  and  not  one  in  fifty  of  them  is 
like  it;  whereas  on  the  chalk  Punch  is  all  but  a  botanical 
No.  42.— Vol.  II.,  New  Series. 


species,  reproducing  itself  at  the  rate  of  from  70  to  80  per 
cent. 

You  are  not,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  you  can  obtain 
the  same  results  from  crossing  a  flower  of  which  you  read 
in  books,  by  merely  doing  what  some  one  else  did  before 
you.  But  it  is  of  much  consequence  to  save  you  time 
and  trouble  to  know  what  has  been  done  by  crossing 
before  your  day  :  hence  the  reason  for  this  rapid  sketch 
of  the  biography  of  crossed  plants,  which  you  now  can 
see  is  to  be  written,  without  favouring  this  or  that 
opinion,  or  anything  else  which  cannot  be  proved  by 
pollen. 

Then,  in  the  order  of  time,  the  Rhododendron  was  the 
next  subject  for  hybridising ;  and  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  genera  Azalea  and  Bhodora  could  not  be  held 
apart  from  Bhododendron,  as  they  were  capable  of  inter- 
mixing. 

The  Pelargoniums  were  as  early,  if  not  earlier,  crossed 
than  the  Bhododendron;  and  there  was  this  marked 
difference  in  the  seedlings  of  the  two  great  families— those 
of  the  Pelargonium  were,  most  of  them,  barren  plants,  or 
mules  as  they  were  called,  after  a  turn  or  two  at  crossing 
them ;  whereas  those  from  the  various  sections  of  Bko- 
dodendrons  were  all  but  fertile  to  the  end  of  many  gene- 
rations. It  was  from  that  disposition  in  the  Pelargonium 
that  the  first  idea  of  mules  took  its  rise,  and  found  favour 
with  those  who  handled  them. 

In  the  Crinum  and  other  sections  of  the  great  Ama- 
ryllid  order  were  also  found  some  barren  seedlings  from 
crossing,  but  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Pelar- 
gonium, and  the  inference  which  obtained  in  respect  of 
them  was,  that  the  cause  of  barrenness  was  owing  to  the 
difference  of  the  constitution  of  the  two  parents,  and  not 
from  the  dissimilarity  in  their  looks,  or  their  genealogy. 
That  inference  has  not  yet  been  proved  either  way  by 
experiments,  and  is  a  subject  well  worthy  the  care  and 
attention  of  cross-breeders,  or,  I  should  rather  say, 
hybridisers,  for  it  is  only  by  the  union  of  distinct  wild 
kinds  that  the  doctrine  could  be  proved  to  be  right  or 
wrong. 

Then,  to  understand  how  a  difference  of  constitution  in 
any  two  species  of  plants  exists,  you  have  only  to 
suppose  one  of  them  to  be  a  marsh  or  water  ])lant,  and 
the  other  to  be  the  inhabitant  of  some  dry  region.  Or, 
to  come  nearer  home,  take  any  of  the  recent  Sikkim 
Rhododendrons  which  Dr.  Hooker  discovered  growing 
like  Mistletoes  in  a  dropping  climate,  and  cross  it  with 
some  dry  alpine  Rhododendron  or  Azal^  and  if  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  constitutional  discrepancies, 
the  seedlings  from  that  union  should  exhibit  a  large  per- 
centage of  barren  plants,  or  mules,  if  you  like  it  better. 

All  that  is  practically  known  about  the  pollen  influence 
of  Camellias  is  this,  that  one  often  finds  a  stray  anther 
and  stamen  in  the  most  double  flower,  and  that  that 
pollen  is  better,  or  will  give  a  better  result  than  that 
from  a  half-double  flower.  But,  as  in  all  other 'cases  of 
breeding  in-and-in,  I  suspect  the  influence  of  good  cul- 
tivation goes  farther  than  that  of  the  pollen  in  every  in- 
stance, although  some  of  our  best  florists  believe  their 
No.  694.— Vol.  XXVLj>OLn  Seei«s. 
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"hybridising"  is  the  main  element  of  succeM;  thus  confound- 
ing two  things  which  are  essentially  quite  different.  The  pro- 
Tince  of  the  florist  being  the  improvement  of  raceff,  that  of 
the  hybridiser  the  formation  of  new  races  to  be  afterwards 
improved. 

Linaria,  Pentstemon,  and  Calceolaria  were  the  next  genera 
that  were  crossed.  But  Verbena  mclindris,  the  first  of  the  scarlet 
race,  was  introduced  five  years  before  the  elders  of  the  Calceo- 
larias, Verbena  Tweediana  and  teucrioides  soon  followed ;  but  we 
never  had  any  distinct  hybrid  Verbenas  from  their  union,  or  at 
leist  not  more  dissimilar  than  seedlings  which  may  be  had  now 
fro.Ti  one  pod.  Cultivation  and  not  the  pollen  has  certainly 
been  the  making  of  all  our  present  race  of  Verbenas.  There 
are  many  things  more  simple  than  crossing  Verbenas,  and  I 
believe  few  people  attempt  it  in  these  days.  The  breeding  in- 
and-in  gives  us  as  many  mules  now  in  Verbenas ;  and  Verbenas 
not  cro9s-bred  at  all,  will  give  more  mules  from  one  tniss  than 
ever  the  Pelargonium  had  given,  on  which  the  doctrine  of  muling 
was  founded. 

The  old  Pentstemon  pulchellum  was  the  first  of  them  that 
were  crossed,  and  a  still  older  one  and  a  very  dissimilar  kind, 
called  angustifolium  was  the  one  by  which  pulchellum  took.  The 
seedlings  were  very  fertile. 

CulceoUria  made  an  uncommon  sensation  at  first  among  all 
the  crossers,  from  the  fact  that  a  stemless  herbsoeous  kind  whose 
leaves  even  died  down  in  the  winter,  could  cross  or  be  crossed  by 
•  shrubby  kind,  or  one  with  a  woody  stem.  I  recollect  yery 
well  that  the  doctrine  of  botanical  diversity  did  not  then 
hold  up  the  hypotheses  of  muling  from  such  a  cause.  No 
seedlings  could  be  more  fertile  in  repeated  generations  than 
those  which  were  obtained  from  such  very  dissimilar  parents. 
But  the  doctrine  of  constitutional  conformity  was  never  more 
near  to  the  truth  than  in  that  race.  All  the  original  Calceolarias, 
with  all  their  disparity  of  looks,  had  but  one  uniform  constitu- 
tional tendency,  preferring  a  moist  cold  climate,  and  a  degree  of 
shade  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sim  which  we  did  not  antici> 
pate  from  what  we  then  knew  of  the  climate  of  the  land  of  their 
birth.  But  it  had  been  a  problem  to  this  yery  season  among 
orossers,  whence  the  self  plain  flowers  of  a  whole  race  of  plants 
took  to  sporting  into  spotted  flowers  from  the  yery  first.  The 
MesMs.  Yintoh  solved  that  problem  last  summer,  by  introducing 
a  sweet-scented  Calceolaria  of  the  arachnoides  section  with 
spotted  flowers  direct  from  the  locality  of  the  former  race.  The 
probability  is,  therefore,  that  our  supposed  species  in  1830, 
1831,  and  1832,  were  mere  seminal  varieties  in  a  wild  state.  At 
all  events  the  new  spotted  flower  might  well  be  the  father  of  a 
ecctioTi  of  our  seedlii  gs  in  1832-3. 

^o  two  plants  could  be  more  dissimilar  in  their  appearance  to 
a  gardener  or  to  a  botanist  than  Cereus,  or  Cactus  speciosissi- 
mu"*,  and  the  whipcord  Cactus  flagelliformis,  or  both  of  them 
from  the  flat-stemmed  kinds ;  but  from  their  union  I  never  yet 
detected  a  single  barren  seedling.  Like  the  Calceolaria,  their 
nature  or  constitution  was  exactly  alike,  and  as  opposite  to 
Calceolaria  as  night  and  day.  Yet  they  went  to  uphold  the 
doctrine  that  similarity  of  constitution  will  overrule  all  other 
tendL^ncies  in  its  eflects  on  cross-seedlings,  aitd  that  all  such  will 
be  fertile  or  lery  nearly  so,  not  one  in  five  hundred  of  the  seed- 
lings being  otherwise. 

In  1831  Limmingia  broke  down  botanically  by  the  union  of 
Gloxinia  speciosa  with  the  pollen  of  Limmingia  guttata,  pro- 
ducing the  true  hybrid  Gloxinia  glaucescens,  the  first  of  that  race 
now  so  gay  and  so  very  numerous.  Glaucesccns  was  thus  the  head 
of  a  new  section  of  Gloxinia,  by  a  hybridiser  not  far  off*,  and  the 
cro(»8- breeders  brought  it  by  cro.^sing  in-and-in  to  what  it  is, 
and,  as  often  happens,  the  new  race  sported  ijifo  a  newer  one, 
th^*  upriglit  Fifi\ana,  which  upright  race  is  now  the  more  favourite 
of  the  two.  Speakinj?  as  a  gardener,  I  do  not  see  a  single  point 
in  the  gt»neric  character  ^iven  of  Aehimenes,  Gesneras,  and  all 
the  era:*  into  which  continental  writers  have  attempted  to  raise 
the  various  sections  of  trliem  into  the  importance  of  genera 
proper — I  say  I  do  not  see  that  any  of  these  distinctions  put 
tofj(i!i(T  can  upliold  them  from  being  one  genus  for  all  the 
pu'posos  of  the  hjbridiser;  and  when  they  are  united  again 
by  his  art  there  will  be  many  new  sections  to  improro;  and 
eveiy  oi.©  of  them,  if  1  am  not  much  misfukeu,  will  uphold 
the  cloctriiie  of  fertility  iu  cross  seedling*,  owinj^  to  the  consti- 
tuii  'I'al  similarity  of  the  parent  kinds.  No  family  evt-r  agreed 
more  m  their  nature  than  does  that  iong  section  of  the  famdv 
ol  Gesm  rads. 

As  early  as  the  poriod  I  am  on  now— that  iranieliat.-ly  suc- 


ceeding 1830,  a  small  white  Gourd  from  Mexico,  named  Cuoumis 
osmocarpus,  with  an  egg-shaped  fruit,  was  fertilised  by  the 
pollen  of  a  cultivated  Melon.  The  seedling  produced  a  red  fruit 
twice  the  natural  size.  The  crossing  of  Melons  with  wild  Cu- 
curbits has  been  lately  authenticated  by  M.  Naadin,  of  Paris; 
and  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  have  agreed,  or  their  Council 
have  agreed  for  them,  that  there  shall  be  a  competition  next 
October  at  South  Kensington  for  all  sorts  and  sixes  of  Gourds, 
Pocket  Melons,  Snakes,  Squash,  and  Pumpkins.  That  indeed 
was  a  yery  good  moye  and  a  wise  reserve.  The  next  turn  will 
be  to  select  parents  from  these  exhibitions  for  a  new  fiiney  set  of 
such  **  fruit,**  to  yie  with  illustrated-leaved  Begonias,  and  to 
hang  down  fi*om  the  rafters  of  the  orchard-house  untU  the  day 
before  the  Show.  Thirty  years  seem  now  a  short  period  in  the 
history  of  new  races  of  plants,  and  in  softening  down  of  prfju- 
dices  and  presumptions  arrived  at  from  insufficient  materials  to 
prove  a  better,  or  at  least  a  more  practical  result. 

The  coloured  Petunias  came  in  after  the  white  at  that  period 
—1830.  Petunia  phoBuicea  was  the  first  of  them,  and  blcomed 
first  in  Ireland  that  year ;  and  in  1831  it  was  first  seen  in  bloom 
on  the  west  side  of  Manchester,  at  Lower  Broughton  in  a  stovo 
— I  saw  it  there  then.  Well,  what  was  the  difference  between 
Petunia,  Nierembergia,  Salpiglossis,  and  I9iootiana?  or  is  there 
much  difference  between  them  yet? — such,  I  mean,  as  should 
be  a  bar  to  their  union.  But  you  ought  to  haye  lived  at  that 
period  to  know  which  was  which,  and  which  was  the  likeliest 
thing  that  should  happen  but  did  not  yet  come  to  pass.  A 
good  deal  of  dog  Latin  was  wasted  in  tlie  different  views  of  that 
relationship ;  but  the  Fuchsias  coming  in  directly  afterwards,  or 
perhaps  befire  the  heated  blood  in  that  contest  had  time  to 
How  and  return  as  does  the  hot-water  system,  the  thing  wis 
soon  ]o»t  sight  of,  save  in  the  iastance  of  the  pure  and  unadul- 
terated Petunia,  of  which  we  know  not  the  end  just  yet. 

But  the  Fuchsias  were  surely  in  before  the  time  stated,  and 
so  they  were ;  but  what  were  they  ?  They  were  neither  parasols 
nor  parachutes,  it  is  true  ;  but,  such  as  they  were,  some  say  «e 
have  not  yet  seen  their  betters,  ^ut  biography  is  barred  from 
predilections,  or  should  be,  and  I  say  nought  about  it;  but  it 
was  full  1836  before  ever  a  cross  Fuchsia  was  in  the  market 
I  offered  one  that  summer  to  Mr.  John  Henderson,  then  of  the 
Pine  Apple  Nursery,  and  he  told  me  there  were  seyeral  curious 
ones  coming  out  the  following  year.  Fulgens  came  by  Hunger* 
ford  Market  in  a  dried  state  from  Mexico  that  summer;  and 
Mr.  Standish  made  his  first  fortune  out  of  the  next  on  the  list 
of  introduced  Fuchsias.  From  Gracilis  and  to  Virgat*  of  that 
d«iy  -  to  say  nothing  of  Coccinea  the  mother  of  the  family— to 
Minnie  Banks  and  to  Comet,  which  were  shown  to  us  of  the 
Floral  Committee  last  autumn  twelvemonths,  and  to  Mr.  Smith's 
Mammoth  double  Fuchsia  sent  to  us  since  then— 1  say.  Look 
from  Gracilis  and  Yirj^ata  to  Minnie  Banks  and  Comet,  and 
from  Coccinea  to  Smith*8  Mammoth,  and  say  or  see  how  much 
or  how  little  we  owe  to  the  florists.  D.  Bbat05. 
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LOUGH    CRBW. 

(Continued from  page  301.) 
Webtwahd  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  gardens 
either  by  road  or  pleasant  walk,  we  i*each  tlie  plain  unpre* 
tending  English  church,  from  which  fine  >iews  are  obtained  of 
Balsassincy  and  the  tops  of  the  hills  of  Meath  and  Westmeath, 
and  Longford  in  tiie  distance.  The  beautiful  yalley  here  ex- 
pands into  a  wide  undulated  plain,  dotted  thinly  with  trees,  sod 
more  woods  in  the  far  background.  The  foreground  is  lightened 
up  wiih  something  more  cherring  and  life-like  than  even  hill- 
sides of  trees  in  all  their  grandeur,  in  tlie  shape  of  diversified 
well-cultivated  fields,  and  great  numbers  of  substantial  stone 
two-storied  cottages,  speaking  of  comfort  within,  which  at  a 
distance  appear  smgly,  in  groups,  or  in  rows,  but  which  are  all 
built  in  pairs,  nnd  fenced  in  from  the  roadway  with  low  stone- 
and-mortar  walls,  the  front  garden  being  intended  to  be  orni- 
mentaL  Kach  pair,  therefore,  hos  its  offices  and  allotments 
distinct  to  itself.  *'  Xht^  cottages  are  built  of  stoue  with  dressed 
quoins,  lintels,  soles,  &c.  The  ground  floor  consists  of  a  kitchen, 
small  store-room  and  bed-closet.  The  floor  is  done  with  bricks 
set  on  edge.  The  upstairs  floor  consists  of  a  large  and  sm filler 
bedroom.  The  outside  offices  for  the  pair  are  placed  under  one 
roof,  in  the  middle  from  the  buck  of  the  house,  so  that  each 
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tenant  has  his  own  entirely  to  himseir,  and  consiits  of  small 
dairy,  conr.hoose  with  loft  aboTe,  piggery  with  hen-house  above, 
priTy,  ash-pit,  &o.  These  are  built  with  brick  made  on  the  estate. 
The  cost  altogether  of  su^h  a  pair  of  cottages  is  about  £120." 
For  such  a  house  the  garden  or  allotment  behind  is  generally 
about  one-eighth  of  an  acre.  There  are  many  other  pairs  of 
cottages  of  a  larger  size,  with  three  good  apartments  below  and 
three  above,  and  corresponding  out-buildings.  Wc  learned  that 
according  to  size  the  rents  ranged  from  30«.  to  60s.  per  annum. 
If  larger  and  with  more  land  attached  the  rent,  of  course,  would 
be  higher.  With  even  from  one- half  to  one  rood  of  ground, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  a  cow,  such  a  help  to  a  familj, 
as  so  much  grass  land  is  easily  obtained  by  the  year  as  will  keep 
the  cow  in  grass  in  summer  and  forage  in  winter. 

We  were  rather  pleased  to  find  such  an  experienced  practical 
man  as  Mr.  Stewart  holding,  as  the  result  of  long  observation, 
ideas  similar  to  ourselves  as  to  the  size  of  garden  allotments. 
The  small- bit-ground  system  has  been  the  bane' of  Ireland— just 
enough  to  be  able  to  live  on  in  good  years,  and  to  st-arve  on  in 
bad  seasons,  land  which  the  holder  had  no  means  of  improving 
if  he  would,  and  which  he  feared  to  do  if  he  could.  The  night- 
mare vision  of  a  rise  in  rent  in  consequence  being  ever  before 
his  eyes.  For  a  labourer  constantly  employed  and  receiving 
weekly  wages,  Mr.  Stewart  considers  one-eighth  of  an  acre  about 
as  much  as  he  can  properly  manage  in  his  own  time.  Many 
labourers  on  the  estate  now  know  the  advantage  of  living  in 
fuoh  a  comfortable  cottage  with  such  a  straight-lined  allotment, 
and  receiving  regular  wages,  instead  of  occupying  some  crooked 
piece  of  ground,  part  ditch  and  half  bog,  and  part  poor  soil, 
which  be  could  not  manage  to  improTe  if  he  would  without 
getting  into  trouble  with  his  next  neighbour. 

When  good  folks  in  England  talk  of  the  landlords  in  Lreland 
not  doing  this  and  that  to  improve  their  tenantry,  &c.,  they 
should  just  ask  themselves  what  they  themselves  could  do,  if, 
whatever  their  heart  and  intellect  might  dictate,  they  found  their 
hands  tied  behind  them  in  the  shape  of  numberless  of  the  most 
strange  auji  complicated  leases,  which  neither  they  nor  their 
children  could  hope  to  break  through.  Mr.  Naper  has  always 
been  an  improving  landlord,  and  that  part  of  his  estate  under 
his  own  control  would  have  been  an  example  and  a  pattern  to 
others ;  ably  seconded  as  he  has  been  then  and  now  by  his 
agent,  C.  W.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  Hamwood,  and  his  land-steward, 
Mr.  Stewart ;  but  even  he,  however  assisted,  could  not  have 
done  what  has  been  effected  but  for  the  great  crisis  and  social 
rasnlte  of  the  famine  years.  'J  he  distress  was  then  so  great  that 
all  parties  were  drawn  closer  to  each  other  under  a  great  com- 
mon misfortune.  Bonds  of  consecrated  feeling  were  then 
rivetted  that  nothing  but  death  could  dissolve.  The  salt  tears 
streamed  down  a  veteran's  cheeks  as  he  told  how,  other  re- 
sources failing,  the  deer  park  was  next  to  cleared  of  its  denizens 
to  support  human  Ufe.  No  pressure  whatever  was  exercised  on 
cottiers  and  small  farmers  unable  to  pay  any  rent ;  but  those 
'  who  wished  to  emigrate  had  not  only  the  passage  money  paid, 
but  a  sum  given  to  each  that  they  might  not  be  without  means 
when  they  landed  on  a  foreign  shore.  Others  who  preferred 
remaining  at  home,  and  who  could  neither  pay  for  nor  do  any- 
thing with  their  crooked,  bog-spotted,  pool-dotted,  bit-and-bit 
patches  of  land,  had  them  taken  off  their  hands  on  the  most 
honourable  terms,  and  as  soon  as  could  be  were  located  in 
cottages  and  allotments  as  workers  on  the  estate. 

Thus  from  the  great  calamity  good  has  ultimately  followed. 
These  nioe  cottages  and  regular  allotments  are  just  so  many 
types  of  what  has  been  done  for  large  farms  of  from  100  to  300 
acres.  We  cannot  go  into  details,  for  if  able  to  do  so  they  would 
be  more  suited  to  the  columns  of  a  purely  agricultural  joumaL 
But  just  fancy  if  you  can,  a  good  breadth  of  land  held  by  a 
number  of  occupiers,  their  holdings  divided  by  wide  open  ditcnes 
in  which  the  water  stood  rather  than  run,  and  wide  breadths  of 
so-called  hedges,  in  which  the  gaps  occupied  no  inferior  share, 
good  for  nothing  but  harbouring  vermin,  and  occupying  good 
soil  with  weeds  enough  to  stock  the  holding,  and  large  pieces  of 
bog  and  swamp  left  in  their  natural  loneliness,  and  the  roads  in 
•uoh  a  condition  that  the  patches  of  Potatoes  or  Oats  could  only 
be  approached  in  fine  weather.  Then  reverse  the  picture,  and 
see  the  hedge-rows  levelled  and  the  ditches  filled  up,  the  land 
divided  into  large  regular  fields,  with  divisions  of  narrow  trimmed 
hedges  and  ditches,  good  roads  made  as  an  indispensable,  a  deep 
outlet  obtained  for  the  superabundant  water,  and  the  whole 
ground  drained  by  an  experienced  drainer  (Mr.  Miller),  4  feet 
being  the  regular  depth  for  the  feeding-dnuns  ;  and  the  bottom 


of  these  filled  with  a  foot  of  stones  obtained  on  the  land.  Notice 
that  the  bog,  at  first  too  soft  to  bear  the  weight  of  horses  and 
plough,  is  cultivated  with  the  spade  until  it  is  compressed  and 
dry  enough  to  bear  any  weight,  and  after  being  dressed  with 
lime  is  turned  with  the  rest  into  a  beneficial  rotation  of  cropping, 
instead  of  the  never-ending  series  of  Potatoes  and  Oats,  and 
Oats  and  Potatoe«,  with  which  it  used  to  be  treated,  and  then 
observe  how  these  enlarged  farms  with  suitable^  buildings  are 
eagerly  sought  after  by  men  of  capital,  who  are  willing  to  pay 
such  an  enhanced  rent  as  to  afford  good  interest  for  the  money 
sunk  in  improvements,  and  then  you  may  form  some  idea  not 
only  of  the  extent  but  the  practical  utility,  and  the  ultimately  re- 
munerative character  of  the  land  improvements  at  Lough  Crew. 

Eastward  from  the  garden  as  already  intimated,  is  the  home 
farm,  the  buildings  not  so  regular  as  in  the  newer  farms,  but 
large  and  commodious  with  room  for  housing  and  sheltering  a 
great  many  cattle.  On  the  improved  breeds  of  sheep,  ditto  of 
pigs,  the  older  ones  well  known  at  shows  and  more  like  donkeys 
than  pigs,  and  the  long  genealogies  of  bulls  and  cows,  we  will 
not  enter.  The  house  of  Mr.  Stewart  on  the  yard  side  is  un- 
pretending but  commodious,  and  on  the  lawn  side  yerv  showy 
m  the  pointed  Gothic  style,  with  a  fine  field  of  Mangold  instead 
of  a  fiower  garden  in  front.  The  dairy  is  large  and  roomy  as  it 
would  need  be,  heated  by  hot  water  when  necessary,  the  churn 
being  moved  by  a  horse  and  machinery  outside.  Ail  the  carta, 
ploughs,  machineiT — as  mowers,  hay  turners,  and  utensils  were 
clean  and  dry,  ana  protected  from  the  weather  when  not  in  use. 
A  new  steam  engine  was  just  put  up  to  thrash,  cut,  bruise,  saw 
wood,  &c.,  the  latter  preventing  it  being  a  sinecure  on  such  an 
estate.  The  hay  (hay  they  call  it),  was,  as  far  as  we  recollect, 
built  on  stands  that  none  should  get  musty  near  the  ground, 
and  all  sorts  of  com  were  thus  built,  the  floor  being  made  of 
stout  pieces  of  wood  laid  across  low  cast-iron  columns,  with 
broad  rounded  tops,  so  that  neither  mouse  nor  rat  could  pass 
them  into  the  stack.  The  only  chance  would  be  getting  up  con- 
cealed in  a  sheaf.  A  stack  for  want  of  a  frame  ready  was  built 
on  the  ground  the  other  year,  and  we  were  assured  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  vermin  would  have  paid  for  the  stand,  and  then  when 
put  up  it  would  last  many  years.  • 

The  fineness  of  the  green  crops.  Turnips,  &c.,  and  crops  in 
general,  and  the  neatness  and  regularity  of  the  hedge-fences, 
would  almost  at  present  enable  a  stranger  to  mark  out  the 
boundaries  of  the  estate.  This  distinction,  however,  will  not 
last  long,  and  the  sooner  it  is  remoTed,  the  better  as,  to  their 
honour  be  it  said,  many  more  gentlemen  are  doing  everything 
they  can  to  improve  their  estates.  There  are  some  2000  acres  at 
present  in  Mr.  Neper's  own  hands,  including  the  home  demesne 
with  its  fine  plantations  and  ornamental  grounds.  The  whole 
of  the  grass  land  included  in  the  park  ranks  as  so  much  of  the 
farm,  from  which  not  improrement  and  pleasure  alone,  but  we 
beUeve  profit  is  expected.  Aland-steward  must  haye  no  sinecure 
who  can  thus  superintend  all  this,  and  the  general  improvements' 
on  the  estate.  Mere  philanthrophy  is  a  fine  thing  howeyer 
directed ;  but  it  is  best  of  all  when  the  question  **  Does  it  pay  ?" 
can  be  answered  satisfactorily.  The  true  test  of  agricultural 
improvement  is  the  finding  that  it  secures  an  advantage  to  the 
landlord,  as  well  as  a  more  present  advantage  to  the  farmer  and 
the  labourer.  We  forgot  to  say  that  we  believe  any  of  the 
farmers,  with  leases,  may  have  their  farms  drained  by  paying  a 
rise  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 

With  all  this  material  improvement,  what  of  the  great  field 
of  mind,  as  influenced  by  education  ^  We  are  convinced  that 
when  knowledge  is  appreciated,  parents  will  make  any  sacrifice 
to  procure  it  for  their  children,  and  that  it  is  most  valued  when 
paid  for.  It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence,  however, 
to  appreciate  knowledge,  and  when  truly  valued  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  in>many  country  districts.  Gentlemen  may  do  much  by 
opening  up  facilities  in  their  own  neighbourhoods.  Mr.  Naper 
hss  provided  these  facilities  by  building  and  supporting  a  nice 
school  for  the  children  of  the  district.  We  forget  as  to  the 
schoolmaster,  but  we  believe  there  are  two  female  teachers. 
Though,  properly  speaking,  Mr.  Naper's  own  school,  he  has 
placed  it  under  the  supervision  of  the  National  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. There  are  about  one  hundred  children  generally  present, 
the  boys  being  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  in 
addition  to  these  the  girls  are  taught  sewing,  &c.  Mr.  Naper 
and  the  ladies  take  great  interest  in  the  working  of  the  school 
and  the  progress  of  the  schobrs,  give  prizes  for  good  conduct, 
cleanliness,  and  legular  attendance,  and  a  fine  treat  of  tea,  &c., 
on  the  terraces  at  the  house  in  summer. 
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The  neighbourhood  is  peculiarlj  favoured  in  the  matter  of 
edncation.  Wo  regret  now  we  did  not  see  the  town  of  Old 
Castle,  represented  to  us  since  as  the  oponest  and  cleanest  Httle 
town  in  Ireland.  It  belongs  to  Mr,  Ma^er,  and  exjjocts  to  do 
great  things  when  the  railway  reachts  it.  Mr.  Naper  of  late 
years  has  built  forty  nice  slated  cottages  of  six  rooms  each, 
with  suitable  out-offices,  for  labourers  and  artisans  ;  and  Mr. 
Gilson,  an  old  townsman,  left  £26,000  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  and  clothing  the  poor  of  his  native  parish. 

These  schools,  by  a  plnn  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  THiancery, 
are  managed  by  five  trustees,  three  lajmen,  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  J.  L.  W.  Naper,  Esq.,  A.  S.  Deane,  Esq.,  and  the 
Protest  ant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  of  the  parish.  The 
schools  are  in  fbur  departments— infants,  boys,  girls,  and  agri- 
cultural. A  sound  practical  education  is  imparted  wholly  free. 
About  500  attend  the  various  departments.  The  sewing  of  the 
girls  is  much  commended.  A  farm  of  twenty  acres  has  been 
procured  at  whi(!h  the  boys  are  taught  practically  as  well  as 
theoretically.  Boarders  are  admitted  to  the  latter  department, 
and  Mr.  Naper  pays  for  two  pupils  selected  from  the  small 
tenantry  on  his  estate. 

It  is  not  alone  at  children's  festivals  that  the  residents  of  the 
mansion  exchunge  social  courtesies  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cottages  This  is  frequently  done,  and  perhaps  more  especially  at 
the  harvest  home — a  time  anxiouslj  looked  forward  to  as  one  of 
high  enjoyment.  The  thus  unbending  of  the  rich  takes  nothing 
from  their  dignitv  ;  but  we  know  it  does  increase  the  feeling  of 
self  respect  m  the  working  man,  that  acts  as  an  elevs'ing^ 
influence  for  many  a  day  afterwards.  We  had  heard  so  much  of 
these  harvest-home  gatherings  that  we  can  picture  to  ourselves 
the  whole  scene  :  there  are  Milroy  and  his  man  for  several  days 
ornamenting  the  bam  as  for  a  feast  of  the  aristocracy.  When 
all  is  ready  there  are  some  120  workmen  sitting  down  to  the 
loaded  tables,  and  individually  and  collectively  proving  that  Pat 
can  make  beef  and  other  good  thinsf*  to  disappear  with  as  keen  a 
relish  as  either  Sandy  or  John.  When  the  solids  are  disposed 
of,  tlie  ladies  of  the  mansion  acting  as  waitresses,  the  punch  is  in- 
troduced, and  the  cheering  and  hurrahing  at  the  loyal  and  patriotic 
toasts  Vould  be  sufficient  to  start  every  rat  and  mouse  from  the 
premises.  The  Chairman  then  gives  the  host  and  hostess,  and 
the  junior  members  of  the  family,  and  up  rises  the  worthy  pro- 
prietor to  return  thanks  for  the  honour  conferred,  and  in  the 
most  kindly  way  giving  a  lecture  on  social  improvement,  which 
we  would  like  to  see  in  print ;  telling  them  all  about  his  new 
steam  engine,  which,  though  an  assi-tont  to  labour,  will,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  other  machinery  introduced,  never  cause  a  man 
less  to  be  employed  ;  then  descant  on  cottage  buil<ling,  labourers* 
comforts,  and  various  modes  and  means  of  social  progress  ;  and 
then  telling  them  that  he  depended  on  each  and  every  one  to 
lend  a  helping  hand,  clap  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  with 
a  strong  pull,  and  a  long  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether,  old  Ireland 
would  prosper* ;  and  concludes  with  dnnking  their  pood  health, 
coupling  with  the  toast  the  names  of  his  head  servants  in  all 
departments.  We  say  nothing  of  the  threc-timcs-three  and  one- 
cheer-more,  amid  which  the  fiddlers  enter  and  say  they  are 
ready,  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  enjoying  the  entertain- 
ment as  wcli  as  the  humblest  cottager ;  but  this  we  will  say,  that 
if  such  landlords  and  masters  are  multiplied,  and  they  are  mul- 
tiplying fast  in  Ireland,  or  our  ears  must  have  been  hocusged  and 
our  eyes  had  glamour  thrown  into  them ;  and,  if  earnestness,  and 
determination,  and  kindliness  on  their  part  are  met  by  gratitude, 
industry,  and  fidelity  on  the  part  oit  the  employed,  then  tli© 
country  must  prosper,  and  the  day  be  not  far  dl^t  nt  when  the 
isle  of  Green  Erin  shall  become  socially  and  morally,  as  well  as 
phyfically,  "  the  first  flower  of  the  earth,  the  first  gem  of  the 
•ea."  R.  Fi8H. 


Thb  Tllitstbated  Bouquet. —  The  quarterly  Number  for 
December,  Part  XIII.  of  this  work,  opens  with  a  plate  of  two 
of  Mr.  Banks'  best  Fuchsias.  Plato  58,  Fuchsia  Minnie  Banks, 
**  the  moftt  beautiful  of  the  light-flowered  section  ;"  and  Fuchsia 
Comet,  or  Banks'  Comet,  *'the  most  eifedive,  indeed,  of  all  the 
dark  Fueh-ias."  We  have  seen  well-grown  plants  in  bloom  of 
both  these  Fuchsias,  and  can  attest  to  Miss  Sowerby's  drawings 
of  them,  and  to  their  8up«rior  merits.  The  "properties  of 
Coleus  Yerschalfiltii  as  an  effect  ive-foliaged  plant,  are  next 
brought  under  review."  Plate  51)  exhibits  five  new  varieties  of 
Epacris,  in  Mrs.  Withers*  best  style.  1  he  names  are  Tricolor, 
Fireball,  Sunset,  Mont  Blanc,  and  Butterfly.    Here  we  have  the 


fact  before  us,  that  Epacris  is  more  aosceptibld  of  improvement 
by  croae-breeding  than  Heaths.  In  addition  to  the  five  kindt 
represented,  there  is  a  list  of  the  next  beet  sixteen  kinda  of 
Epacrises  for  general  purposes,  a  review  of  the  whole  family^ 
with  the  best  practical  instructions  for  their  growth  and  manage* 
ment  throughout  the  year.  Plate  60  represcnta  the  charming 
little  Seduni  carneum  variegatum  m  a  pot,  also  by  Mrs.  "Withert. 
This  is  one  of  Dr.  Siebold's  planta  from  Japan,  probably  n 
hardy  as  Sedum  Sieboldi  itself.  But  to  represent  it  to  the 
mind*8  eye,  we  have  only  to  say  that  the  front  row  of  a  ribbon- 
border  is  of  some  variegated  plant,  whieh  looks,  at  20  yards 
distance,  like  the  Variegated  Alyssum.  On  coming  np  to  it, 
however,  we  find  it  to  be  Sedum  carneum  vari^atum,  the  ear- 
neum  or  fleshy  colour  is  in  the  wavy  branches  and  their  sab- 
divisions,  the  flowers  being  yellow.  The  lists  of  very  elegant 
and  tiny  plants  which  follow  the  Sodom,  and  the  sui^gestioos 
how  to  dispose  qf  them,  for  decoration,  in  and  out  of  doon» 
in  the  air,  on  rocks,  mounds,  and  beds  of  rustic  baskets  are,  of 
themselves,  worth  the  price  of  this  Number  to  some  peeplsk 
Plate  61  will  surprise  many.  Here  we  have  six  kinds  of  Tree 
Carnations  and  Tree  Piootees,  selected  from  the  finest  collectioit 
of  the  new  race  in  Europe,  and  represented  by  Mrs.  Withers  as 
true  as  Nature.  Here,  also,  follows  an  article  on  the  new  brandt 
of  conservatory  decoration  in  winter  and  spring  without  forcing 
any  of  these  **  trees,*'  which  vriU  be  most  welcome  to  the  ladies 
and  to  many  of  their  gardeners.  Plate  62  exhibits — first,  **  the 
prettiest  illustration  of  the  genus  Cassia  jet  known  in  gardens," 
said  to  be  Cassia  australis,  var,  schinifbUa,  a  spring-flowemg 
greenhouse  plant ;  secondly,  Bouvardia  Humboldtii,  recently  in- 
troduced from  Mexico.  This  is  the  most  distinct  kmd  in  the 
genus,  with  large  white  flowers,  and  eomes  into  bloom  after 
leiantha  and  longiflora  ;  and,  thirdly,  Myosotis  montaiia,  whidi 
is  said  to  be  an  improved  Forgei-me-not,  from  Myoeotis  alpee- 
tris  in  some  Belgian  garden,  whence  it  was  recently  introdneed. 
The  improvement  consists  of  larger  blossoms  and  a  dwarfer  habit 
of  growth  than  that  of  alpestris.  Mere,  after  the  ways  of  Forget- 
me-not  have  been  treated  of,  we  are  told  that  **  one  of  the  finest 
species  of  Forget-me-not,  as  an  early  summer-flowering  pla&t 
lor  parterres  and  beds,  is  the  Myosotis  sylratica  of  gardens.*' 


THE  GLADIOLUS. 


Few  flowers  have  made  in  so,sh<wrt  a  space  of  time  sndi 
rapid  progress  in  public  favour  as  the  Gkndavensis  Tsrieties  of 
the  Gladiolus ;  and  as  this  is  the  best  period  for  making*  or 
adding  to  collections,  it  may  not  be  out  of  placa^  with  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  two  years  before  ns,  to  give  a  few  hints  as  ta 
its  management  and  as  to  the  additions  that  may  be  fitly  made 
to  a  collection  of  them.  In  so  doing  I  look  at  them  as  a  florist* e 
flower,  and  shall  not  attempt  to  enter  into  the  question  of  their 
suitability  for  garden  decoration.  There  are  other  and  better 
hands  capable  of  doing  this,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  go  beyond  my 
own  province. 

The  history  of  the  flower  has  been  so  recently  given  by  Mr. 
Beaton,  who,  au  fait  in  this  as  in  all  matters  conneeted  with 
plants,  many  years  ago  began  the  pleasant  taste  of  hybridising, 
when  the  late  Dean  of  Manchester,  Dr.  Herbert,  was  so  snoeese 
fully  pursuing  his  experiments  amongst  bulbs.  The  French 
were  beginning  to  draw  our  attention  to  the  bulbs,  and  new 
varieties  were  reaching  us  from  the  other  side,  when  our  gradoos 
Sovereign  gave  a  great  impulse  to  their  culture  by  taking  tiiem 
under  her  special  patronage.  Their  being  placed  on  the  royal 
tabic  led  the  frequenters  of  the  Court  to  follow  the  example  set 
them,  and  a  demand  almo!«t  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
flowers  has  arisen.  Fortunately  they  increase  very  rapi<Hy,  and 
hence  they  are  being  generally  distributed  over  the  country j 
and  before  this  unhappy  war  broke  out  in  America  were  bein^ 
eagerly  sought  for  there,  for  one  Paris  firm  this  time  last  year 
was  looking  out  for  30,000  bulbs  to  supply  one  order.  AJast 
now  muskets  and  minnie  balls  would  be  more  likely  to  command 
a  sale. 

There  was  an  enterprising  nurseryman  who  had  been  long 
known  as  a  successful  hybridiser — Mr.  John  ^^tandish,  of  Bag* 
shot,  who  was  determined  that  our  lively  neighbours  should  not 
have  all  the  benefit  and  glory ;  and  as  he  had  already  been  so 
eminently  fortunate  in  Fuchsias — for  Standishii  was  amongst 
the  first  of  the  new  race,  and  as  his  hybrid  Bhododendrons  had 
shown  that  he  knew  how  best  to  obtain  form  and  colour  oom* 
bined  with  yigour  of  constitution — he  set  himsrif  to  the  task; 
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,Iii  this  lid  hu  fuooaaclad  bfjond  his  ezpeotetioiM.  BoUi  kst 
•Msotk  Mid  lliia  hav*  shown  tkht  he  hms  not  only  eqaalled  but 
dutsBoed,  ofpeoUUy  in  the  mattor  of  form,  the  fbrwga  variflties. 
MofMitor  Souchet  hat  been  the  nott  soooeMful  niter  there, 
aad  each  year  eome  of  kii  Tarieties  we  introdaoed  to  at  through 
the  medium  of  the  well-knoirn  Paris  firm  of  Tbibaat  &,  Ketelaer, 
of  the  Rue  de  Charoane.  Bat  I  think  we  Miall  not  hare  need 
lo  go  aoroM  the  water  to  eapply  oar  gardens. 

"With  regard  to  form,  for  which  I  am  a  great  stickler,  regard- 
ng  it  as  the  first  point  in  a  flower,  Mr.  Beaton  says  the  florists 
wUl  never  be  able  to  make  a  chreoUir  Gladiolus.  Perhaps  not : 
bat  still  there  is  a  model  wbioh  I  think  we  m«y  strive  to  attain 
to.  As  the  bloom  is  eompoeed  of  two  triangles,  we  most  look 
thai  tho  petala  Ibrming  them  be  arranged  regularly,  and  that 
Iher  be  broad,  and  not  pointed,  nsrrow,  or  jagged  in  the  margin  ; 
atna  1  belieTe  that  the  more  circular  the  throat  of  tba  flower  is 
Hkd  greater  wiil  its  beaa^  be. 

Then  substance  must  be  obtained.  We  hare  it  now  in  some 
of  the  Tarieties ;  and  as  they  become  plentiful  flimsy  flowers 
wiU  be  discarded.  Nor  do  I  think  those  kinds  which  partake 
too  mnch  of  the  oppositiflorus  blood  will  last  in  favour  leng. 
They  may  many  of  them  be  very  beauttful  in  oolour  and  even  in 
shape,  bat  they  are  not  the  thing  for  a  box  of  cat  blooms  :  and 
therefore  when  we  can  get  those  which  show  entirely  ea  faoe, 
we  shall  discard  those  doa-a-do*  gentlemen,  or  ladies,  as  the 
Mse  m«y  be;  and  I  doubt  not,  as  the  flower  is  so  tractable  and 
•xhibita  such  an  endloM  Tariety  of  colours,  shades,  hues,  tints, 
itripes,  bars,  &C.,  that  by-and-by  those  on\j  which  fulfil  these 
<»nditions  will  be  retained.  In  the  meantime,  as  the  Irish 
saying  runs,  "  We  musn*t  throw  away  dirty  wather  till  we  can 
getdane.'* 

I  would  also  add,  ae  a  requisite,  that  the  flowers  should  be 
dosdy  set  together.  If  too  far  apart  the  beauty  and  symmetiy 
of  the  flower  are  spoiled.  These  requiremeutj  uuiy  seem  to  some 
^xiffemni  ;  bat  I  am  sure  in  a  few  years  time  that  we  shall  find 
SWtfiy  flowers  now  in  repute  discarded,  because  they  do  not 
poeeosB  qoalities  which  now  we  are  not  so  particular  about, 
simply  because  the  flower  is  a  new  candidate  for  the  pablic 
AiTOur. 

l%eir  ddtivation  and  management  has  had  some  light  thrown 
OB  it  by  the  experience  of  tho  last  two  or  three  years.  Mr. 
fitMidish,  finding  that  thenr  throve  so  well  in  the  light  sandy 
soil  of  Bagshot,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  did  not  like 
mmare;  aad  even  recommended,  where  the  soil  was  too  rich 
to  impoverish  it  by  burning  some.  He  now,  however,  thinks 
difiereotly,  and  advises  the  addition  of  well-rotted  manure  to 
the  bed.  They  vrill,  in  fact,  do  in  any  good,  rich,  light  garden 
soil,  but  are  impatient  of  bad  drainage ;  and  clay  soils,  therefore, 
will  hardly  grow  them  successfully.  I  would  myself  recommend 
that  they  be  grown  as  carefully  as  we  should  grow  a  bed  of 
IHilips  or  Bsnoaoulttses,  for  they  are  assuredly  worthy  of  oar 


Tho  bed  ooght  to  be  prepared  now.  The  soil  should  be  weil 
tnrnod  over  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  weather ;  and 
if  it  be  not  sufficiently  rich,  the  addition  of  some  well-rotted 
nuuifti^  may  now  be  made.  In  March  or  April,  as  the  weather 
nay  beet  suit,  the  bulbs  should  be  planted.  Drills  should  be 
dmwn  across  the  bed  (one  4  feat  wide  I  should  consider  a  good 
sise),  at  a  distance  of  6  inches  apart.  The  bulbs  may  be  placed 
■boat  6  inches'  apart  in  the  row  and  3  inches  deep,  placing  some 
mhw  sand  under  and  over  each  bulb.  Where  the  sorts  ase 
named  the  better  plan  would  be  to  number  them  as  in  a  Tulip- 
bed,  and  arringe  them  as  to  height  where  this  can  be  done. 
They  will  require  very  little  attention  during  the  summer,  s^ve 
^f^fc^i:  which  every  gardener  must  consider  of  main  importance— 
wosding  snd  keeping  the  ground  well  moved  about.  When 
tiM  flower-Stems  begin  to  rise  stakes  shoidd  be  placed,  as  high 
wiads  «re  very  apt  to  twist  them  about  and  either  loosen  them 
or  bi'vak  them  ofiu  If  any  one  have  an  awning  either  for  Tulips 
or  Piootees,  I  should  say  by  all  means  put  it  over  the  GHadiolus- 
bed.  J)o  not  let  it  down  save  in  heavy  rains  or  during  scorching 
Sim.  But  I  am  quite  sure  they  are  flowers  that  will  show  the 
advantage  of  taking  this  trouble  with  them.  And  if  the  Tulip- 
■imiag  bo  moveable  it  may  as  well  be  there  as  put  by  ;  and  for 
this  ivasoa  I  would  recommend  the  bed  to  be  4  feet  wide,  as  that 
k  the  orthodox  width  of  a  TuUp-bed. 

Whoa  the  bloom  u  over  and  the  foliage  begins  to  decay  the 
balba  may  be  taken  ap :  and  their  drying  is  a  matter  of  some 
Importaaoe.  Tbc^  do  not  require,  as  some  others,  to  be  dried 
off  grsdaalty,  «•  they  then  are  apt  to  contract  ndldew,  but  it 


should  be  done  qaiekly.  I  haye  found  that  it  is  a  Tsry  good 
plan  to  place  each  -variety  in  a  small  flower-pot,  and  atand  Siem 
at  the  fiur  end  of  the  greenhouse  flue,  where  the  heat  is  moderate. 
They  thus  dry  rapidly,  and  may  then  be  i^aced  in  drawers,  as 
Tulips  are,  or  else  in  paper  bags,  and  kept  in  a  oool  dry  place 
ontil  planting  time  comes  round  again. 

As  to  £&rU,  the  choice  will  depend  on  the  pocket  of  the 
purchaser :  and  I  therefore  give  thr^e  lists — the  first  somprising 
olieap  Tarieties,  mostly  of  foreign  raising,  which  may  be  par- 
chased  at  from  5f.  to  lOf.  per  dozen  ;  the  second,  of  more  choice 
and  rew  varieties  of  French  origin ;  and  the  third,  a  selection 
of  Mr.  StandishU  best  flowers. 


LI3T  KO.  1. 


Brenchleyensis,  deep  nfrmiUisa         J 
Conranti  folgens,  crimson 
Oalandulftceus,  salmon  rose 
Don  Joui,  red  { 

Endymion,  rosc^  Ughtlj  tinted  with 

Tiolet  1 

Otilath^,  flesh  mottled  witberlms^m  < 
Hebe,  pale  flesh  mottled  with  osr-  < 

mine 
Fanny  Rooget,  rose,  lower  petals 

deeper 


white* 


Mathilde    ds    Landvoiain, 

stripd  with  carmine 
Monsieur  Tinehon,  rose,  striped  with 

deaprnknan 
Ninon  de  l'Ea(doa«  carnation  roae 
Osiris,  porple,  and  white  (ecu^oas) 
Othello,  Hfrtil  orange  red 
Rebeeoa,  white  and  lilae 
8ulphuren«,  sulphnr 
Vcsuvias,  deep  glowing  red 


LIST  KO.  2. 


AcMUe,  deep  red,  marked  with  white 

in  the  centre  of  each  petal 
Berthe    Raboardin,     pore    white, 

spotted  with  oarmine 
Docteor  Andr^,  bright  cnrange 
Edith,  carnation <«triped 
Eldorado,  yrflow,  chocolate  feather 

and  fluipea 
Eoff dne  Domage,  deep  erinuon,  dark 

throat,  one  of  the  richest  in  colour 
Isoline,  carnation,  riol-^t  spou* 
L%  Qiiintinie.  bright  light  ordngs 
llon«ieoror  Madame  Les45ble,  white, 

spotted  with  violet  rose 


Mademoiselle  Marsank,  fl^h  white 

carmine  and  violet  spots 
Napoleon  III.,  bright  8C)i7let.-8tTiped 
Prinoesse  Clotliilde,  salmon  rose 
Princesse  Maihilde,  light  rotse  aad 

ca  mine 
Rembrandt  deep  scarlet,  ▼eryhright 
Raphael,  deep  red  veroiilUoii 
SoUatcrre,  sulphur,  with  brownidi 

feathers,  nearly  yellow 
Solfcrino,    orange     Bcnriet    violet, 

carmine  spots 
Victor  Verdie»-,  bright  red 
I  Vulcain,  scarlet,  velvety  purple 


U8T  KO.  8. 


with    pink 
centre. 


Agnes,  pare  wMte,  rich  crimson  in 

the  eentre  of  eadi  petal  forming 

a!«tar 
Anreli  m,  scarlet,  dceperin  the  throat 
Basil,  carmine,  white  centre,  and 

deep  erimson  blotch 
Clara,  while  with  yellowish  tinge, 

h'^autifuUight  crimson  «tar 
Cordelia,  white,   ruby  throat   and 

feathers 
Dr.  Hogg,  deep  crimson 
Goldflnder,  lemon,  bnff  throat,  pure 

marking 
Ivsnhoe,  dark  scarlet 
Ludy  B.  Seymour,  pale  buff,  with 

pinkish  tinge 
Lemonade,  yellow,  striped  in  each 

petal 

I  may,  perhaps,  as  a  florist  be  too  sanguine,  but  I  believe  we 
shall  jet  see  flowers  surpassing  in  beaotf  eren  these  ;  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  if  the  public  taste  is  roused  to  expect  it, 
the  greater  care  will  be  exercised  by  h^bridisers  to  obtain  form, 
eolour,  sise,  and  substanoe.  I  may,  psrliaps,  add  that  those 
who  may  desire  to  have  a  good  and  ,cheap  bed,  may  do  S9  very 
effectually  by  procnrfng  some  of  the  mixtures  of  Mr.  Stauldish'e 
seedling;  floorers,  from  which  I  had  a  very  handsome  selection 
the  past  a^asoB. — D.,  Deal, 


MInerra,   clear   white, 

feathers  and  throat 
Mowbray   Morris,    scarlet 

damai*lc  markings 
Mrs.  Dombrain,  blush,  striped  wiUi 

lake  and  crimson  lip 
Rohin  Hood,  scarlet,  violet  throat 
Rosenberg,     deep     scarlet,     blood 

colour 
Samuel  Weymouth,  brilliaat  scarlet, 

yellow  throat 
Thuza.  white,  violet  feathers 
Tbe    Caliph,    creamy  roue,  golden 

tinge 
Tom   Moore,   crimson,    with  violet 

crimson  ferithers 
Viola,  delicdte  lemon,  pnrple  feathers 


OBTAINING   FEUIT    FKOM   NEGLECTED 

VINES. 

'W'rLL  yon  instruct  me  how  I  may  ob<^ain  some  fruit  from  any 
of  my  pot  Vines  this  summer  P  Six  or  seven  of  them  are  from  eyes 
last  sprrnff,  and  are  not  much  thicker  than  a  common  pencil,  and  a 
few  are  old  pUnts  which  have  been  grown  on  thw  "  spur  syst^^m." 
One  or  two  I  tliink  have  been  forced  in  vineries,  if  I  mav  guess  by 
the  roots  on  the  Vines.  They  were  out  of  doors  all  the  f  umraer 
and  made  little  new  wood.  I  have  both  old  and  young  in  a 
shed,  but  I  can  afford  an  intermediatt»-house  or  even  a  stove  for 
some  of  them  if  necessary.  My  objt»ct  being  to  get  a  little  fruit 
this  seaaon. — H.  A.  O. 

[From  what  you  say  of  the  old  Vines,  we  fear  yon  would  do 
no  good  with  them,  as  the  buds  made  last  season,  probably, 
wonld  not  be  perfectly  ripened.  The  wood  of  tbe  young  Vines, 
also,  we  fear  is  rather  weak ;  but  more  will  depend  on  tlie  thorough 
ripeness  and  hardness  of  the  wood  than  i^TlIkere  thickntsi.  If 
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the  wood  is  hard  and  the  eyes  plump,  you  may  give  them  a  trial, 
and  if  they  do  not  come  up  to  your  expectation  you  can  prune 
back  and  grow  for  fine  plants  for  another  year.  "We  would, 
therefore,  place  old  and  young  together  in  a  house  at  about  45°, 
and  in  a  bottom  heat  of  70°,  increasing  the  former  to  60°  in  a 
month,  and  the  latter  to  80°.  This  will  cause  them  to  break 
early,  and  as  soon  as  the  shoots  are  2  inches  or  3  inches  long 
you  wilt  know  what  they  will  do.  No  care  now  will  make 
amends  for  want  of  proper  care  last  season.  If  the  plants  were 
not  matured  nothing  will  make  them  produce  fruit.] 


THE   IN-DOOR  PLANT-CASE.— No.  7. 
iCoiUinued  from  pa^e  291.) 

OiTB  of  the  pleasantest  uses  to  which  to  put  this  little  in-door 
hothouse,  is  that  of  forcing  some  of  our  favourite  flowers.  Last 
spring  I  had  a  constant  succession  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  with 
their  fragrant  blossoms,  and  their  peculiarly  fresh  green  leaves, 
and  Sweet  Briars  also  lent  their  delicious  scent  to  every  breath 
of  air  that  passed  their  freshly-opened  leaves. 

Forcing  generally  requires  much  the  same  kind  of  treatment. 
A  great  de^  depends  on  plants  being  well  prepared,  in  which 
case  it  is  slightly  diflScult  to  prevent  their  growing  when  given 
air  and  light  with  sufficient  warmth  and  moisture.  Lilies  of  the 
Yalley  do  not  like  to  be  disturbed.  They  should  be  taken  up 
from  a  long-standing  bed  and  crushed  into  a  pot— just  a  good- 
sized  clod  of  earth  with  roots  all  undisturbed.  These  plants 
should  stand  out  of  doors  till  late  in  the  autumn,  being  kept 
fairly  dry,  and  then  when  the  buds  have  a  little  begun  to  swell 
they  should  be  placed  in  the  warmest  corner  of  the  in-door  plant- 
case,  and  not  be  alIov?ed  again  to  become  quite  dry.  The  comer 
away  from  the  window,  at  the  warmest  end,  does  best  for  them 
at  first.  When  fairly  started  a  rather  lighter  place,  and  when 
growing  up  a  cooler  one,  will  be  most  appropriate.  My  Lilies 
last  year  were  out  in  five  or  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  putting 
them  into  the  warm  case,  and  nothing  is  more  charming  than 
the  fresh  waving  masses  of  bright  green  leaves,  which  last  for 
many  weeks  after  the  flowers  are  gone.  The  Sweet  Briar,  a 
short  bushy  plant  being  best,  is  even  quicker  in  becoming 
pleasant,  for  the  leaves  are  very  sweet  when  they  have  scarcely 
begun  to  open.  Sweet  Verbena,  and  Sweet  Woodrufl*,  are  other 
things  that  may  be  brought  on  delightfully,  and  Fairy  Roses, 
and  the  pretty  crimson  China,  if  only  we  are  careful  to  give  air 
enough.  Carnations,  too,  and  Finks,  Heliotropes  very  easily,  and 
the  pretty,  gracerul  Deutzia  gracilis.  After  January  begins, 
Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  Begonias,  &c.,  may  all  be  starting  in  well- 
drained  pots  of  soil  covered  with  cocoa-nut  refuse,  and  many 
bedding  plants  may  be  also  brought  on  for  a  stock  of  early 
cuttings. 

HEATING  HOETICULTUEAL  BUILDINGS 

B¥  GAS 

Is  a  subject  which  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  amateurs, 
especially  to  those  who  have  to  mind  their  own  fires.  I  have 
had  considerable  experience  in  applying  gas  for  heating  purposes, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  give  to  your  readers  the  result  of  my  expe- 
rience and  experiments.  First,  let  me  say,  that  gas  has  much  to 
recommend  it ;  it  can,  in  many  places,  be  easily  applied  to  a  stove 
or  hot-water  apparatus.  It  is  clean,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  accom- 
panied by  dust  and  ashes,  nor  the  trouble  of  kindling  with  the 
uncertainty  of  keeping  in,  which  always  makes  a  fire  the  source 
of  anxiety.  Gas  is  safe  as  soon  as  lighted,  and  will  sustain  a 
regular  heat,  which  can  easily  be  increased  or  diminished  by  the 
tap  ;  but  the  application  of  it  has  its  difficulties,  which  are  but 
too  often  increased  by  parties  trying  to  heat  with  ga?,  where, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  fire-places  or  fiues  will  not  draw,  or 
because  there  is  not  a  chimney  or  flue  into  which  the  smoke  can 
be  turned — in  fact,  after  other  appliances  have  fidled  gas  is 
resorted  to,  because  it  will  do,  or  rather  is  supposed  to  do, 
without  a  flue  or  chimney.  Now,  your  readers  would  consider 
that  onl^  an  idiot  would  think  of  hghting  a  fire  in  a  room  with- 
out a  ohunney  to  convey  away  the  smoke  and  deleterious  gas,  and 
may  probably  be  surprised  to  be  told  that  such  an  act  would  be 
more  sensible  than  attempting  to  produce  an  equal  degree  of 
warmth  by  gas  without  providing  a  flue,  pipe,  or  chimney  to 
convey  away  the  invisible  smoke  and  deleterious  vapour  created 
by  the  gas  fire,  which  differs  in  no  degree  from  a  coal  fire  in  its 
requirements  of  air  to  produce  combustion  and  heat,  but  more 
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essentially  requires  a  flue ;  for  if  smoke  and  sulphurous  gas  of  a 
coal  fire  are  obnoxious,  the  gas-fire  vapoiir  is  most  certainly  more 
pernicious  and  deadly,  as  I  shall  presently  show— in  fact,  it  is  the 
concentrated  essence  of  all  the  most  pernicious  psrts  of  ordinary 
smoke.  *  I  state  this  strongly,  in  order  that  none  of  your  readers 
may  be  misled  in  their  desire  to  produce  a  healthy,  warm  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  I  endeavour  to  use  plain  words,  and  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  chemical  denominations,  in  order  that  I  may  be  undch 
stood  by  all. 

By  the  foregoing  it  may  be  seen  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  gas-stove  should  have  a  flue ;  and  this  leads  me 
to  the  stove  or  fire-place.  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  may 
heat  any  kind  of  enclosed  fire-place  with  gas.  I  have  at  thii 
moment  several  modes  or  kinds  working  satisfactorily,  and  I 
purposely  varied  the  mode  in  order  to  test  the  possibility  of 
successfully  usmg  gas  in  any  and  every  case,  and  certainly  was 
interested  in  the  experiments  by  the  extraordinary  result.  Now, 
for  a  few  lines  I  am  compelled  to  use  chemical  words,  but 
will  try  to  simplify  them  as  much  as  possible.  A  retort  is  a 
vessel  with  an  outlet  so  placed  that  the  gas  generated  from 
substances  confined  in  it  can  pass  out.  Carbonic  acid  is  a  gM 
which  is  produced  by  burning  the  air  we  breathe,  and,  being 
heavier  than  the  air,  will  sink  rather  than  rise  if  ejected  at  any 
altitude.  Heated  air,  being  lighter  than  the  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounds it,  rises.  Gas  is  a  vapour  or  a  spirit,  and  can,  Hke  a  liquid 
spirit,  be  diluted  ;  it  requires  air  to  ignite  it  to  produce  light,  and, 
by  a  proper  admixture  of  air,  will  upon  ignition  produce  moreheat 
than  light.  This,  of  course,  is  an  important  point,  for  it  is  heat  not 
light  which  ia  required ;  and,  therefore,  before  describing  the 
stove,  I  will  say  a  few  words  about  the  best  form  of  burners.  I 
have  found  that  the  kind  which  produces  the  greatest  beat  is  a 
sheet  of  copper  sauze  wire,  confined  in  a  ring  or  belt  of  about 
3  inches  circumference.  The  belt  is  about  3  inches  broad,  and 
is  suspended  over  a  ring  of  jets.     If  the  light  be  apphed  to 

the  jets  the  gas  will,  of 
course,  bum  through 
the  wire  with  the  usual 
flame;  but  if  a  light  be 
applied  above  the  gauie 
wire,  the  gas,  or  rather 
the  gas  mixed  with  the 
air  under  the  gauie, 
will  ignite  and  bum 
with  a  very  pale  bhie 
flame,  giving  Uttle  light 
but  great  heat,  and  f  ery 
Uttle  inclination  to  pro- 
duce smoke  or  lamp* 
blaok  like  that  pro- 
duced by  jets  of  g«» 
burning  under  a  plate. 
I  have  found  that  the 
above  kind  of  burner 
is  the  best,  and  will 
now  try  to  show  an  in- 
teresting expsriment, 
which  will  be  beet  ex- 
phoned  by  the  annexed 

sketch,  fy.  1.  Upoa 
lighting  the  burner  it 
2,  the  cylindrical  stote 
speedily  became  hot, 
but  the  flue  did  not  act 
or  draw,  and,  in  a  abort 
time,  the  gaslight  went 
out.  At  first  I  imagine 
this  arose  from  a  down 
or  back-draught;  but, 
finding  that  lighted 
paper  drew,  I  was  led 
to  examine  the  cause.  Upon  relighting  the  gas,  I  shortwed 
the  flue  to  8,  but  found  no  advantage.  I  shortened  it  etm 
lower.  The  gas  burned  more  freely,  but  upon  applying  a  lighted 
candle  over  the  top  of  the  flue,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  tbore 
was  no  up-draught  j  but  accidentally  passing  the  candle  up  uW 
side  of  the  flue  from  3  to  4,  the  light,  to  my  astonishment, 
went  out  when  near,  but  below,  the  top  of  the  flue,  just  below 
4.  Here,  evidently  was  something  for  investigation.  I  »^ 
found  out  my  stove  was  merely  a  retort  producing  carbomo  acid, 
which,  from  its  gravity,  could  not  be  carried  higher  up  the  flw 
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1.  I«  the  stove,  a  plain  cylinder. 

2.  The  gas  burner. 

3.  The  pipe  or  flue,  marked  4,  8,  and  12  feet 
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than  4  by  the  heated  air  of  the  Btore,  that  the  hot  air  ooald 
lift  it  as  high  as  4,  where  it  poured  it  OTer  the  aides  of  the  flue, 
but  in  a  state  obnoxious  to  everything  that  Uves,  whether  human 
beings  or  plants. 

I  then  remoTed  mj  flue-pipe  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder  as  in 
fig,   2,  and  found   that   to 

be  a  complete  remedy,  the  ^ — — 

beated  air  being  sufficiently 
powerful    to  carry   off   aU 


FIC.2. 


carbonic  acid  gas  generated 
in  the  stove.  I  found  by  a 
series  of  experiments  that 
I  could  extend  the  flue-pipe 
down  into  the  cylindrical 
atoTe,  aa  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  at  No.  2,  to  a 
certain  distance,  but  no 
further ;  my  object  being  to 
obtain  as  great  a  body  heat 
as  possible  in  the  stove,  be- 
fore allowing  the  heated  air 
to  pass  up  the  flue ;  and  I 
am  convinced  that  the  whole 
secret  of  properly  using  gas 
for  heating  purposes  lies  in 
proper  provision  being  made 
€or  the  escape  of  the  carbonic 
acid  which  is  generated  by 
all  gas-stoves.  I  have  shown 
how  it  is  produced,  and  how 
it  may  be  conveyed  away.  I 
have  now  four  gas-stoves,  of 
different  descriptions,  work* 

inff  satisfactorily,  but  every  one  required  a  peculiar  and  separate 
A^usting  and  regulating.  In  each,  at  first  I  had  to  contend 
with  the  tendency  to  produce  carbonic  add,  but  found  in 
each  case  that  a  proper  and  ^y- adjustment  of  the  flue  pro- 
duced the  remedy.  The  presence  of  carbonic  acid  is  easily 
detected — ^the  light  will  bum  dim  or  be  extinguished.  If  you 
£anoy  that  a  down-draught  has  blown  out  your  gas,  test  the 
draught  with  a  lighted  candle ;  if  it  stands  that  test,  introduce 
a  lighted  candle  into  the  gas-stove  when  it  is  lighted,  and  if 
you  find  the  candle  dimmed  or  extinguished  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  stove,  rely  upon  it  that  your  flue  or  pipe  is  nat 
sufficiently  large ;  but  in  adjusting  the  size  of  pipe,  cax^  must 
be  taken  not  to  make  it  too  large,  for  in  that  case  a  large  pro- 
portion of  heat  would  escape  up  it.  The  point  required  is  to 
retain  as  much  heated  air  aa  possible,  and  to  allow  only  the 
sufficient  quantity  to  pass  to  carry  off  the  carbonic  acid.  I 
have  illustrated  my  experiments  by  a  stove  of  a  cylindrical 
form,  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  **  Gill  '*  stove  is  the  best 
external  form,  for  it  presents  the  greateat  amount  of  heated 
surface  to  the  atmosphere.  I  warm  the  hall  of  my  house  with 
one,  heated  by  a  single  gas-burner,  and  this,  too,  in  a  place  were 
a  coal  fire  gave  great  trouble  from  down-draught ;  but  ato? es  of 
this  description  are  expensive,  and  a  simple  cylinder  with  an 
outer  casing  about  2  inches  larger  than  the  minor  one,  will 
create  a  warm  current  of  air  to  flow  between  the  two.  However, 
the  gas-burners  can  be  appUed  to  any  form  of  closed  stove,  pro- 
vided that  means  are  taken  to  prevent  the  too  speedy  escape  of 
the  heat  up  the  flue.  This  may  beat  be  done  by  contracting  the 
upper  part  of  the  mouth  of  the  flue,  or  placing  there  a  damper. 
It  u  also  well  to  avail  of  any  adjacent  chimney-flue  into  which 
the  pipe  or  flue  can  be  turned. 

I  may  state  as  a  proof  how  generally  the  beat  may  be  applied, 
that  I  warm  my  bedroom ;  an  orchard-house,  30  feet  by  14  feet 
broad  and  6  feet  high  at  the  sides,  I  use  it  for  a  drying  closet,  and 
the  **Giir*  stove  kept  my  hall  at  a  pleaaant  temperature  during 
the  whole  of  the  long  frost  laat  winter,  burning  night  and  day, 
without  ever  failing,  without  any  attention.  Let  those  who  have 
to  keep  an  ordinary  flre  lighted  think  of  that.  Now,  I  may  be 
told  that  this  is  all  very  well,  but  that  it  is  a  costly  and  an 
expensive  mode  of  obtaining  heat.  I  am  prepared  to  contend 
that  it  is  not  more  costlv  than  other  modes,  provided  proper  pre- 
eautiona  are  taken.  The  aopply  of  gas  ought  Xo  be  conveyed 
through  a  regulator,  to  check  the  excessive  pressure  which  in 
many  phu^es  forces  the  gas  qaicker  through  the  pipes  and  burners 
than  it  can  be  consumed.  The  pressure  may  arise  from  many 
causes  ;  if  the  manager  of  the  gas  manufactory  chooses,  he  can 
put  it  on,  or  if  your  locality  be  very  high  the  pressure  will  be 


greater  than  on  those  who  are  lower.  In  fact,  there  are  so  many 
causes  of  pressure  that  it  is  very  needful,  if  economy  is  studied, 
to  have  gas-regulators  wherever  gas  is  used  in  any  way. 

From  the  foregoing,  I  think  your  readers  may  see  that  gas  is 
applicable  for  warming  conservatories  and  similar  horticultural 
edifices  \  and  in  conclusion  let  me  remark,  that  I  am  not  either 
a  chemist  or  a  gasfitter,  but  an  amateur,  and  that  any  ofyour 
readera  may  accomplish  with  ease  what  I  have  effected. — ^W.  A.  W. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  WINTER    OF   1860-61  ON 

PLANTS  AT  TORQUAY. 
As  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readera  to  know 
what  plants,  shrubs,  &c.,  withstood  the  very  severe  winter  of 
18H0-61  in  tliis  climate  without  any  protection  whatever,  I 
subjoin  a  list  of  such  aa  I  have  in  my  small  grounds,  all  of 
which  stood  without  a  change  of  foliage,  excepting  auch  aa  I 
have  noted.  The  plants  were  well  established,  but  none  had 
been  planted  more  than  three  years,  some  not  so  long.  My 
house  is  situate  rather  more  than  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and 
stands  on  an  elevation  of  about  350  feet  above  it.  I  am  sheltered 
by  rising  ground  and  a  small  plantation  from  the  north,  north- 
east, and  north-west,  but  fully  open  without  any  protection 
whatever  to  the  east,  south,  and  west.  I  marked  the  thermo- 
meter as  low  aa  23**,  north  aspect,  at  8  A.H. ;  but  I  believe  in 
my  immediate  neiglibourhood  it  fdl  as  low  aa  17**. — J.  M., 
Torqua/jf, 

Pinus  insignis 

Cupressus  maeroearpa  and  Insitan- 

ica  (Cedar  of  Ooa) 
Ligruatrum  japonieum 
EfieaDonia  organensis 
Eaonymaa  fimbriatoa,   very  mneh 

cut  up,  loBt  all  their  leavea,  now 

quite  recovered 
CoroniUa,  in  bloom  nearly  alf  the 

winter 
Abelia  nniflora 
Swammerdamia  antennaria 
Stauntonia  lat^  folia,  against  a  south 

wall,  bloomed  in  March 
Panlownia  imperialis,  decidnona 
Juuiperua  chinenaia 
Mespilua  diffusa 
Photinia  serrulata 
Pemettya  mucronata 
Ceanothua  papiUoana,  against  a  aoath 

wall 
Berberia    Darwlni,     Fortnni,    and 

aqni  folia 
Kalmia  latifolia 
Dentsia  gracilis 


Taxodium  diaUchnm,  deciduous 

Spirma  prunifolia  flore  pleno 

Fabiana  imbricata 

Veronica,  blue,  pink,  and  white,  very 
much  cut  up,  apparently  almost 
killed,  now  auite  recovered.  The 
blue  and  pink  at  the  present  time 
in  beautiful  flower. 

Aristotelia 

Araucaria,  7  feet  high,  transplanted 
in  June,  1860 

Arbor  YiUB 

Deodara 

Wistaria  sinensis 

Magnolia  grandiflora 

Acacia  Brownii 

Griselinia  littoralis 

MyrtuB  apiculata 

Eugenia  Ugni 

Ericas,  a  few  hardy  ones 

Pasaion-Flowera 

Clematis 

Jasmines 

Honeyaucklea,  French  and  cf>mmon 


My  Boses  did  not  suffer  in  the  least ;  nor  did  the  Portuga 
Laurel,  common  Laurel,  Laurustinus,  or  Bay. 

I  lost  Q^nista,  Acacia  armata,  and  another  delicate  Acacia ; 
also  several  seedling  Austrahan  shrubs  which  had  withstood  the 
previous  winter. 


INCJBEA8ING  TEMPERATURE  OF  A  PINEEY. 
In  the  place  I  have  lately  come  to  there  is  a  pinery  about 
24  feet  in  length,  in  which,  of  course,  are  grown  plants  of  all 
siz<>s,  including  fruiting  plants.  I  have  cut  some  very  nice  fruit 
during  the  three  months  I  have  been  here,  and  have  some  veir 
good  ones  ripening,  but  some  lately  started  do  not  seem  to  swell 
fast  enough  to  suit  me.  The  mode  of  healing  is  by  a  flue,  and 
it  only  runs  along  the  front  path,  so  that  there  is  nothing  but 
the  top  to  give  off  heat,  and  I  cannot,  by  constant  and  almost 
continual  attention  to  the  fire,  night  and  day,  raise  the  t-em- ' 
perature  higher  than  from.  60*  to  65%  without  sun.  I  have 
managed  to  keep  it  from  55**  to  60°  during  the  nighta.  No 
plants  can  look  better,  but  do  you  think  it  hot  enough  P  The 
pit  waa  not  taken  out  and  fr^sh  tan  added  from  the  end  of  last 
February  until  I  came  at  the  end  of  September,  and  the  back  of 
the  pit  seems  rather  cold  where  the  fruiting  plants  are. — ^A 

YoUlfa  G-ABDBKBB. 

[It  is  aa  well  not  to  have  plants  fast  started.  However,  they 
would  be  aa  ^ell  not  to  be  below  60*  at  night ;  but  55°  would 
do  for  the  general  stock,  provided  the  moisture  at  the  roots  and 
in  the  air  ia  proportionately  smalL  Ton  could  increase  the 
bottom  heat  by  adding  fresh  fermenting  tan.  If  the  flue,  how- 
ever, goes  only  in  front,  and  forms  part  of  the  pathway,  you 
will  have  some  trouble  in  keeping  up  heat,  unless  the  sides  of 
the  flue  act  alao  on  the  pathway,  by  tk^^^rttv-being  aloped 
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awaj  from  the  flue,  in  the  way  shown  in  a  late  Number.  If 
your  fuma^Se  is  deep  enough,  it  would  be  a  good  pUm  to  place  a 
email  boiler  over  it,  attd  tSke  a  pipe  along  the  bade  for  top  heat, 
and  bring  one  pipe  or  two  pipes  back  underneath  the  l^  for 
bottom  heat.] 


METEOEOLOGICAL  NOTES. 

LINTON  PABK,    KENT. 
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Fbom  the  above  table  it  will  be  teen  that  the  months  of 
January,  April,  August,  and  October,  in  1861,  have  been  rery 
dry,  and  NoTember  the  wettest  month.  The  greatest  fall  of  rain 
on  any  one  day  was  November  6th,  when  1.22  inches  fell,  and 
in  the  first  fourteen  days  of  that  month  4.63  inches  of  rain  fell. 
The  rainfall  of  the  year  is  slightly  under  the  ayerage  of  the  last 
seven  years.  The  hottest  day  was  August  12th,  88* ;  apd  the 
coldest  night  that  preceding  the  10th  of  January,  b^ng  16°. 
The  number  of  frosty  days  is,  however,  under  the  aTerage. 
February  and  October  being  unusually  mild,  in  other  respeots 
the  features  of  the  past  year  hare  not  been  remarkable  for  frost 
or  rainfall ;  but,  in  point  of  heat  and  a  genial  atmosphere  for 
Tegetation,  it  has  certainly  been  much  aboTe  the  average.  Its 
feature  in  this  particular  may  thus  be  summed  up. 

January  commenced  with  severe  frost  which  continued  to  the 
middle  of  the  moi^th.   The  end  dull  and  dirty,  but  little  rain  fell. 

February, — Mild  and  favourable ;  towards  the  end  moist. 

March.-^Or\  the  whole  favourable;  fewer  froets  and  winds 
than  usual  in  March.  ^ 

April. — Weather  mostly  cold,  but  dry,  favonring  ont-door 
work,  but  keeping  vegetation  backward. 

May. — Cold  at  the  beginning,  fine  and  warm  at  the  end. 

June. — The  beginning  very  fine,  the  end  more  dull,  but  on 
the  whole  favourable. 

July, — More  dull  and  windy  than  July  usually  is,  neither  was 
it  so  hot  as  It  u  generally. 

AuffuH. — The  whole  month  fine,  dry,  and  hot,  mudi  moM  so 
than  July,  favouring  harvest  work  and  other  out-door  operations. 

<^pp<#iii*er.— Generally  dry  and  warm  up  to  the  22ikd,  when 
some  useful  rain  fell.     The  whole  month  fine. 

Oe^ofttfT.— Unusually  dry,  and  fine  growing  weatiier,  both 


days  and  nights  being  considerably  warmer  than  they  generally 
ai>e  in  October. 

Notember, — The  first  fourteen  days  remarkably  wet,  aftsr 
which  there  were  some  sharp  frosts  ;  the  end  changeable. 

December, — Gooerally  dull,  but  little  frost,  and  not  mnch 
rain  fell.  It  is  needless  here  to  enter  into  the  merits  <^  the  past 
year  in  a  horticultural  point  of  view :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  most^ 
if  not  all,  of  its  failings  may  be  traced  to  the  c(4d,  wet  somrnsr 
and  autumn  of  1860,  and  the  severe  winter  that  followed  killed  so 
many  things  in  many  places  that  had  withstood  several  preoediog 
seasons.  We  may,  however,  hope  the  ensuing  summer  to  be  a 
more  fruitful  one ;  so  far. as  we  can  judge  by  the  appearance  of 
fruit  trees,  they  all  seem  promi8iag.---J.  BoBSOir. 


CAMELLIA  bloom:.bo;ds  geowing  slowly. 

What  is  the  reason  of  the  buds  of  my  CameQias  making 
apparently  no  progress  for  several  weeks  ?  They  appear  to  be 
now  in  just  the  same  state  that  they  were  a  month  sihce  (looking 
like  an  unopened  Bose-bud).  The  plants  seem  healthy,  and 
have  plenty  of  water.  They  have  had  no  heat,  nor  can  they 
have,  except  they  are  taken  into  a  sitting-room  where  there  is  a 
fire.  They  have  been  on  a  staircase-landing.  You  said  in  a 
former  Number  they  should  have  as  much  water  as  Oleanders  id 
May  and  June,  but  as  I  am  ignorant  on  that  sulject,  perhaps 
you  will  kindly  tell  me  if  they  require  much  or  little  f — H.  H. 

[The  dull  weather,  and,  for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary^ 
the  shaded  position  on  the  staircase^  prevent  the  buds  openiB| 
freely.  In  such  a  position,  and  coot  withal,  the  roots  should 
not  be  dry,  but  neither  should  they  be  dduged  with  water.  If 
no  sun  and  little  heat  get  at  them,  the  water  neoessary  will  not 
be  much.  If  you  could  move  the  plants  to  the  window  in  the 
sitting-room,  it  would,  no  doubt,  cause  the  buds  to  sw^  and 
open  better.  The  Oleand^  likes  abundanoe  of  water  when 
growing  in  svmmer,  for  where  it  fiourishes  natundly  it  is  apt  to 
be  a  marsh  plant,  from  the -overflowings  of  rivers  at  one  tims^ 
and  to  be  parched  and  baked  by  the  sun  at  another  season.  The 
Camellia  also  will  take  abundanoe  of  water  at  the  time  rf 
summer  growth,  but  it  must  have  no  parohings  or  bakings  eren 
in  the  autumn  or  winter,  or  the  buds  would  be  cast  off.] 


•  CULTURE  OF  HUMEA  ELEGAN8. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  grow  the  Humea  elegans,  the  sis# 
spoken  of  in  your  No.  35  ?  I  have  in  my  small  greenhouse  a 
few  plants  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  Last  year  my  plants 
only  flowered  about  a  yard  high.  Will  you  also  let  me  know  if 
they  should  be  planted  out  before  they  are  in  bloom  ? — Ada 
Stefhbvsok. 

[Your  Humeas  this  next  sunomer  will  only  be  like  too  many  of 
them  now-a-days — more  skeletons,  and  not  worth  their  keep — 
that  is  to  say,  they  will  have  bare  stems  a  foot  to  18  inches  long^ 
and  about  as  much  of  poor  feathery  tops,  like  some  Humeas  you. 
might  have  seen  stuck  up  in  the  centre  of  some  flower-beds  of 
late  years — enough  to  banish  this  most  beautiful  plant  from  , 
cultivation.  The  reason  why  your  Humeas  will  be  such  objects 
is  that  they  are  now  too  old  to  be  done  anything  with  beyond 
giving  them  an  early  shift  in  the  spring.  All  Humeas  require 
the  same  treatment  as  Balsams  from  the  seed-kaf  at  the  extd  of 
April  to  their  winter  pots  at  the  end  of  September,  when  their 
leaves  should  be  falling  over  the  sides  of  the  pota,  long,  broad, 
and  succulent.  But  we  shall  give  their  oourse  of  culture  eariy 
in  the  spring,  to  be  in  time  for  the  next  sowing.] 


QjEATH  IK  Amsbioa.—  At  One  of  the  weekly  eijiibitions  of 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  last  summer,  Mr.  C.  M« 
Hovey  presented  a  fine  speoimenof  Heath,  to  which  was  attached 
a  lable  stating  that  it  was  found  growing  naturally  within  twenty 
miles  of  Boston.  The  plant  attract^  much  attention,  and 
gate  rise  to  various  remarks — eome  people  being  quite  inored* 
ulcus  in  regard  to  its  being  indigenous  in  this  vicinity.  Pro> 
fessor  Gray,  in  a  communication  to  the  American  "  Joumid  of 
Science  and  Arts,**  has  spoken  in  regard  to  this  subject  aa 
follows: —  "Tliat  *  America  has  no  Heaths,'  is  a  botanical 
aphorism.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  an  English  survefor 
nearly  thirty  years  found  CaUuna  vulgaris  in  the  interior  of. 
NewfoundUnd.    Also,  that  De  la  Pylftie.  ^tilleariier,  enumcrata^ 
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H  as  an  inhabitant  of  tliat  islmncl.  Bnt  this  summer,  Mr. 
Jaduon  Dawson,  a  joua^  gardener,  has  brought  us  apecimeiM 
and  living  pUnts  (both  loirertng  stoeks  and  young  seedlings) 
from  Tevksbu^,  llasa.,  where  the  plant  ooonrs  rather  abun- 
dantly over  aboot  half  an  aere  of  rather  boggy  ground,  along 
wiHi  Andromeda  ealyeukta,  Axalea  visoosa,  Kalmta  angtntifolia, 
Qratiola  aurea,  ^ko.,  apparently  as  mudi  at  hotne  as  any  of  these. 
The  station  is  about  half  a  nute  from  the  Stato  Ahnshoose. 
Certainly  this  is  as  anlftely  a  plsnt,^and  aa  nnlikely  a  plaee  for 
it  to  hare  been  introdneed  by  man,  cttber  deaignedly  or  acoi- 
dentally,  as  can  well  bs  imagii^d.  From  the  age  of  the  i^nis, 
it  must  hare  been  there  for  at  least  a  dosca  years ;  indeed,  it 
most  hare  been  noticed  and  recognised,  two  yesn  ago,  by  a 
Sootoh  farmer  of  the  Tieinity,  well  pleased  to  pkoe  his  foot  oooe 
mom  on  his  natnre  Heatiier." 


VINES  IN  ORCHABD-HOUSES. 

I  snc  a  remark  (page  271)  in  your  Number  for  December  31, 
**  In  the  meanwhile,  as  shade  is  beneficial  in  hot,  clear,  sunny 
weather,  there  cannot  be  a  more  beautiful  and  at  th?  same  time 
more  useful  mode  of  obtaining  that  shade  than  by  planting  the 
more  hardy  kinds  of  Vines  for  that  purpose.'*  I  hare  no  hesitation 
m  saying  this  wfll  be  found  incorrect,  and  that  all  shade  is 
injurious  to  the  Peich  in  an  orchard-house.  I  do  not  say  a 
Tine  or  Vines  nuy  not  be  planted  in  a  house  deroted  to  this 
mode  of  culture ;  but  that  Peaches  and  Nectarines  shaded  will 
be  interior.  No  summer  will  be  found  too  hot,  no  light  too 
strong  to  hare  this  fruit  in  perfection. 

^  The  Talue  of  orchard-houses  is  but  just  beginning  to  be  reco^- 
nMed  by  those  who  know  most  about  them ;  few  have  been  built 
which  will  not  be  wished  larger  and  better.  A  large  house  co«ts 
less  in  proportion  than  a  small  one,  cannot  be  too  long,  and,  up 
to  30  feet  (which  I  think  the  maximum)  cannot  be  too  wide. 
If  it  sUnds  with  one  end  to  the  s  »uth,  the  northern  half  may 
be  planted  with  Vines,  the  south  end  filled  with  Peachefl,  Ac. 
In  such  a  house  White  Muscadine,  Black  Hamburgh,  Chasselas 
Bose  Boyale,  and  other  hardy  Grapes  may  be  produced  in  per- 
foction  as  far  north  as  this  without  fire  heat. 

We  only  want  orshard-houses  to  be  moTeable  to  meet  the  case 
of  those  who  are  tenants,  and  do  not  like  to  build  on  other 
persons*  property,  and  they  will  spring  up  in  numbers  all  over 
the  country.  I  hare  for  the  last  three  years  been  trying  to 
induce  my  builder  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  a  moveable  house,  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  he  Ib  now  building  one ;  so  we  shall  soon  see 
the  effect.— J.  B.  Pkabson,  ChUwelL 


GLAZED  WALL  FOE  A  VINEEY. 
I  HAVE  erected  a  vinery,  perha]»  not  on  a  new  plan,  but  on 
one  seldom  adopted.  The  situation  is  a  brick  wall,  facing  due 
south  :  32  feet  is  the  length^  and  nearly  10  feet  the  height.  The 
front  of  the  glass  is  founded  on  a  simple  stone  edging  (not  a 
wall)  of  substantial  stones,  averaging  about  1  foot  below  the 
surface.  On  this  is  laid  a  memel  batten  from  end  to  end,  in 
which  memel  posts  are  morticed  every  6  feet  or  so,  as  the  chief 
supports  of  the  root  which  is  of  good  pitch — i,  e.,  the  slope  is 
about  from  9  feet  6  inches  at  the  back  to  6  feet  6  inches  in  the 
front,  with  a  length  of  rafter  of  less  than  4  feet.  I  thus  hare  room 
«nough  inside  to  work  at  thinning,  pruning,  &c.  The  Vines  are 
planted  inside  agdinst  the  wall,  at  2  feet  apart  or  thereabouts. 
I  shall  hare  two  rods  from  each,  with  a  run  of  from  9  feet  to  10 
fret  eaoh.  The  front  foundation  being  only  1  foot  or  little  more 
in  depth,  the  roots  of  the  Vines  pass  uademeath.  They  thus 
hare  a  choice  of  inside  as  well  as  outside  border.  I  hare 
nothing  mnning  up  the  front  glass  (6  feet  6  inches  high),  or  on 
the  rafters  (4  feet),  so  that. I  hare  no  obstruction  to  light. 
From  this  plan  1  expect  to  get  the  whole  of  the  inside  border 
for  either  forcing  Strawberries  or  any  fruit  or  flowers  of  dwarf 
habit,  and  either  in  pots  or  otherwise.  I  shall  be  glad  of  any 
suggestions  or  remarks.  It  seems  to  me  that  where  a  prome- 
nade is  not  wanted,  space  is  economised ;  for  it  is  well  Known 
that  where  a  vinery  is  built  in  the  ordinary  way  with  the  Vines 
up  the  rafters,  neither  the  floor  of  it  nor  the  back  wall  are  of 
any  use.  Af^r  the  Vines  have  fully  corered  the  house  I  ezpeet 
to  take  twenty  bimohes  at  least  firom  eaeh  Vine,  and  have  the 
fon  use  of  the  floor  or  bordw  of  thia  rinery  just  aa  if  I  had  no 
Vines  in  it»  for  the  rooci  will  be  in  the  open  garden,  in  which 
I  make  a  border  300  ■qnan  fret.    Tha  substratum  of  the  sod 


is  a  pure  siiBd  at  18  inches  depdi,  and  thu  sand  is  probably 
20  feet  deep. — A  Subscsibsb. 

L>Ve  hare  no  doubt  your  plan  will  answer  well  enough,  but  it 
would  not  suit  in  general  circumstances  where  people  like  to 
walk  through  their  houses.  We  presume  that,  to  have  your 
house  full,  you  will  fill  and  empty  by  the  front  gUi9s.  We 
hare  no  doubt  the  Vines  will  answer,  but  one  rod  or  stem  will 
be  enough  in  2  feet.  If  so  ihick  as  j  ou  propose  we  do  not  know 
where  the  nde  bearing-spurs  are  to  go.  Little  can  be  dono 
under  Vines  when  they  cover  the  roof;  but  we  hare  seen  Vines 
on  the  back  wall  and  Vines  up  the  roof,  and  both  dio  well  when 
tlie  Vines  were  4^  feet  to  5  feet  apart,  and  at  all  times,  except 
when  the  Vines  are  approaclung  maturity,  the  floor  pretty  well 
oorered  aa  welL  We  are,  however,  obliged  for  your  plan,  which 
would  no  doubt  suit  many  that  did  not  care  for  walking  much 
in  a  house  provided  they  got  a  fair  amount  of  fruit  out  of  it. 
The  housM  at  Trentbam  are  many  of  them  on  a  simiUr  plan, 
only  much  more  lofty  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  fruit  at  the  back 
there  is  also  a  low  treUis  m  front — not  so  high  as  to  keep  the 
sun  from  the  back  walL  We  should  adrise  keeping  all  the 
front  plants  in  pots  ;  and  then,  in  addition  to  Strawberries,  jou 
may  hare  dwarf  plants  of  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Apricots, 
Peaches,  Chernes,  Plums,  &c.] 


BOBDEE  BEQUIEED  BY  CLIAfBEES. 

I  kX  rather  alarmed  at  a  statement  in  your  paper  of  Dec.  31  st, 
that  "  no  climbers  whatever  will  do  in  a  border  9  inches  wide," 
that  being  exactly  the  width  of  the  border  against  the  back  of 
my  greenhouse.  The  climbers  in  it  were  planted  la^t  summer 
and  apparently  flourish.  Will  you  inform  me  whether  your 
statement  applies  to  a  greenhouse ;  and  if  so,  what  is  the  least 
width  of  border  in  which  they  will  do  ? — ^J.  B.  W. 

[No  permanent  climber  whatever  will  do  in  a  nine-inch  border, 
supposing  the  whole  of  the  roots  are  conGned  to  that  space.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  soil  next  to  a  made  border  is  better 
for  some  oUmbers  than  the  border  itself ;  in  such  a  case  a  four- 
inch-wide  border  would  do.  But  if  the  border  is  as  if  it  were 
between  two  walls,  and  only  9  inches  wide,  none  but  summer  or 
temporary  climbers — such  as  Maurand^as  and  the  like,  will 
thrire  in  it  longer  than  to  just  establish  themiielres,  and  flower 
once  or  twice,  and  then  become  the  prey  of  all  the  scal-s  and 
insects  to  which  the  plants  are  liable.  To  the  qut-ry.  What  is 
the  least  width  in  which  climbers  would  flourisli  ?  no  one  can 
reply  decidedly.  It  depends  entirely  on  what  kinds  of  climbers 
the  border  is  for.  A  border  1  foot  wide  and  18  inches  deep, 
and  not  much  under  20  feet  in  length  would  do  Tor  a  great 
number  of  climbers  ;  and  some  climbers — as  the  Passion-Flower, 
Taesonias,  all  the  new  race  of  Clematises  from  Ja|^<an,  with  a  few 
of  the  old  ones,  and  some  others,  would  do  tliere  much  better 
than  in  a  wider  border.  But  what  about  the  under  si«le  of  such 
borders?  If  the  roots  of  greedy  climbers,  which  are  very  htrdy, 
can  run  into  subsoil,  who  knows  how  far  they  may  go?  Then, 
if  the  border  is  wide  enough  to  admit  room  for  the  growth  of 
the  stem  at  the  surface  of  the  soil  it  is  enough.  It  is  bad  gar- 
dening, however,  to  allow  any  but  the  coarsest  climbers  to  run 
into  a  bad  bottom  soil ;  that  is  more  than  one-half  the  cause  of 
some  climbers  ne«^er  blossoming  freely,  and  why  others  are  so 
peculiarly  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects  and  mildew.] 


PEUNING  THE  PLUM. 

Iv  almost  every  garden  we  find  the  Plum  tree  trained  in  the 
fan-shaped  form,  and  nurserymen  invariably  prepare  their  trees 
for  this  mode  of  training;  but  notwithstanding  its  general 
adoption,  there  are  great  objections  to  it  for  the  Plum,  the  more 
vertical  and  central  »h)ots  growing  with  a  degree  of  vigour  in- 
consistent with  fruitfulness ;  and,  when  laid  in  at  lengtii,  being 
liable  to  produce  but  few  irregularly- pi  ic*»<l  spurs.  Something 
may  be  done  to  avert  this  result  bv  carefully  bending  the  points 
of  such  shoots  before  they  break.  The  horixontal  mode  of 
training  offers  the  same  a<ivant«ges  for  this  fruit  which  it  does 
for  the  Pear  and  Apple —namelvy  that  all  the  p^rts  of  the  tree 
are  more  equally  balanced  by  its  adoption.  As  we  have  described 
the  formation  of  the  tree  (under  Pear),  we  ne^d  not  hnre  advert 
to  it,  and  for  those  who  would  train  in  the  fan-shaped  manner, 
the  instructions  for  the  Peaeh  are  sufficient. 

We  have  then  to  CKplain  the  mode  of  bearing,  and  to  detail 
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the  summer  and  winter  management  of  a  tree,  which  we  will 
suppose  to  be  already  formed  upon  either  plan,  although  we 
think  the  horizontal  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  fan  mode. 

The  fruit  of  the  Plum  is  produced  naturally  upon  short  spurs 
along  the  two-jear,  three-year,  or  older  branches.  Hi;.  1  re- 
presents a^  two-year-old  branch,  in  which  a,  a,  a,  are  blotsom- 


Fig.  1. 

buds.  Itff.  2  represents  a  spur  from  an  older  branch,  which  has 
reoeiTed  treatment  in  past  years  from  the  hand  of  the  pruner. 
To  insure  a  regular  supply  of  these  fruit-bearing  studs,  or  spurt, 
and  to  keep  them  as  close  as  possible  to  tbe  main  branches, 
mast  be  the  aim  of  those  who  desire  to  hare  fruit.  As  the 
Plum  is  a  tree  which  produces  excessively  luxuriant  shoots 
when  seyerely  pruned,  we  advise  the  same  plan  of  pinching  the 
summer  shoots,  three  or  four  joints  in  length,  as  we  have 
for  the  Pear,  instead  of  cuttir.g  them  out  at  midsummer  almost 
to  their  bases,  and  also  to  stop  the  leading  shoots  once  or  twice 
in  the  growing  season,  according  to  circumstances.  Trees  so 
treated  will  always  present  a  large  choice  of  well-placed  fruitful 
buds,  which  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  keeping  the  spurs 
shortened  back  so  as  to  be  close  to  the  wall,  or  what  is  understood 
in  our  vernacular  phraseology  as  applied  to  gardening  matters, 
by  the  term  «« at  home." 

The  Plum  tree  is  well  adapted  for  forming  pyramids,  which 
are  valuable  adjuncts  to  a  small  garden.  Boot-pruning  is  most 
ew^ntial,  and  should  be  frequently  resorted  to. 


THE  APAICOT. 

It  has  long  been  the  practice  to  train  this  tree  in  the  fan- 
shaped  manner,  and  to  that  subject  we  need  not  revert.  The 
fruit  of  the  Apricot  is  produced  upon  the  last  year's  shoota,  and 
also  upon  short  spurs  of  the  shoots  of  former  years.  The  latter 
were  more  generally  encouraged  by  our  older  practitioners,  b«t 
it  is  now  more  usual  to  treat  the  tree  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
Peach.  Our  object  is,  therefore,  to  insure  a  plentiful  supply  of 
young  wood  (and  a  succession  of  it)  all  over  the  tree.  Greal 
care  should  be  taken  to  avert  the  necessity  of  removing  large 
branches,  as  it  is  most  susceptible  of  injury  from  this  cause. 

The  reason  why  young  wood  is  preferred  to  spurs  is,  that  tlie 
Apricot  tree,  not  being  indigenous,  but  a  native  of  "  the  land  of 
the  sun,**  is  not  only  very  excitable,  but  very  tender ;  and,  of 
course,  very  unsuited  to  withstand  the  rigour  of  our  late  aprin^ 
frosts,  alternating,  as  they  often  do,  with  the  brilliant  aunny 
days  which  we  occasionally  get  in  March.  As  the  blossom-buds 
of  the  young  shoots,  when  nailed  or  tied  in,  are  in  close  ooiitact 
with  the  wall,  they  are  much  more  secure  than  those  which  are 
borne  on  projecting  spurs  :   and  hence  this  preference.    .FI7.  3 


^)  a 


represents  a  branch  of  an  Apricot  tree,  in  which  A,  A,  is  one- 
^^  X  ?  ^^^'  *°^  ^  two-j ear-old  wood ;.  a,  o,  are  blossom-buds^ 
and  b,  6,  wood-buds.  The  summer  pruning  of  Apricot  treeaoon- 
sists  principally  of  the  disbudding  process,  removing  and  tbm* 
mng  the  superfluous  shoots,  and  keeping  only^he  well-sitpted^ 
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repkcing  whoQH  at  &  euMelent  distanot  from  efteli  other  to 
permit  aterj  k-if  wbidi  ia  fctained  to  p^rrotm  ite  functioni. 
The  >'Oung  wood  muet  bo  ■hartencd  with  discretion,  epplviog 
the  profSQis  with  leas  «*ferii  j  to  etronji^  thaii  wt-ak  ehool*,  atid 
alwaja  talting  care  to  shorten  a  «ufiit!|ent  number  of  tbe  lower- 
riiost  shoots  to  pwvent  the  occurrence  of  sny  blank  or  naked* 
De«a  ;  in  Sne,  to  keep  the  tree  "  at  Ijoini?/' 

The  MooTpsrk  (the  bmt  of  Apt  iKSts)  is  Tory  apt  to  lose  iU 
UmbH  eudldenlv,  and  thu»  many  a  fine  ijm metrical  irte  is  epoiled. 
We  opine  that  the  mischief  iA  oeci»iDned  by  frost,  in  enrly 
spring,  bursting  the  eap  Tcsiels.  [There  are  aomc  who  take  a 
different  view  of  the  subject.  For  the  information  of  those  who, 
after  pmning,  nursing,  and  watching  their  fruit  trees  for  years, 
meet  with  this  disappointment,  we  may  mention  that  Mr.  Biyers, 
of  Sawbridgeworth,  recommends  the  Gros  Bouge,  or  large  red, 
aa  **  an  excellent  variety,  hardier  than  the  Moorpark." 

THE  CHEBBY. 
JPiff,  4  represents  a  two-year-old  branch  of  a  Cherry  tree,  in 
which  a  is  a  natural  fruit-spur,  and  6,  i,  spurs  in  process  of  for- 
mation, from  the  base  ef  the  young  wood.    J^.  5  is  a  spur  also. 


Fig.  5. 

which  has  been  subjected  to  pruning.  It  is  thus  eyident  that 
the  fruit  is  borne  upon  the  two-year-old  wood  and  that  of 
■  greater  age.  Fan-shaped  training  is  most  in  use,  and  nursery- 
men generally  prepare  their  trees  for  this  mode.  Having  shaped 
the  principal  branches  into  a  good  fiin,  the  art  of  the  pruner 
has  only  to  deal  with  the  spurs  by  cutting  out  the  old  ones  and 
subetituting  others  at  their  base,  in  the  kinds  known  as  the 
Dukes  and  Hearts ;  but  some  of  the  kinds  produce  very  large 
foliage,  and  require  the  distance  between  the  branches  to  be 
greater  thah  usually  given. — H.  Bailbt,  Oardener,  Ntmeham. 


A  NEW  DODGE  FOE  WINTEE-FLOWEEING 

FUCHSIAS. 
That  beantiful  winter-flowering  Fuchsia  that  Mr.  Beaton 
mentioned  the  other  week,  called  Dominiana,  which  so  few 
people  can  flower  well,  is  one  of  the  best  stocks  to  graft  any  of 
the  others  on  as  standards,  or  for  pillars  in  a  conservatory,  or  to 
spur-in  on  the  rafters.  I  have  had  some  flowering  all  the 
winter. 

Strike  it  firom  cuttings,  take  all  the  eyes  out  at  the  bottom, 
and  poll  all  the  lateral  shoots  out  as  they  grow.  If  you  do  it 
well  it  will  grow  from  6  feet  to  10  feet  high  the  first  summer, 
and  then  graft  it  the  following  winter.  They  grow  and  flower 
iti  the  temperature  that  they  would  cast  all  their  leaves  in  on 
their  own  roots.— Wk.  Smith,  York. 


OENA  MENTAL  FLOWER-STA^D, 
PEGf  EflSOU  MoiHSN,  in  **  La  Belgique  Horticole,"  hse  grven 
the  annexed  form  of  OmamenUl  Flower-itoud,  which  combines 
repreeentalionB  of  a  Ugbt  iron  labl^j  a  wirie  flower* ba*<liet,  and 
ornamental  Belgian  ilower-pot  of  verj  neat  design  i  and  an 
eiample  of  one  of  the  dwarf  Pinka  of  Yerviers,  Wo  give  his 
description  of  thf?ae  artiolea  : — 

Omammtiial  Flower-pQts.-^ThetG  are  manufactured  by  Mftgsra. 
Bosch,  brothers  of  HainiUf,  B^gium,  attd  are  welt  suited,  from 
their  ornamental  chAracter,  for  growing  plants  iu  rooms.  They 
ire  oraaraented  with  chaate  daaigna,  in  relief,  ia  imitation  of 


different  objects,  as  well  as  flowers  and  foliage.  The  colours 
which  harmonise  best  with  the  flowers  are  blended  as  well  as 
possible.  The  pots  which  are  to  be  preferred  from  their  artistis 
value,  are  those  which  have  a  cinder  grey,  or  slightly  brown 
colour,  with  the  designs  of  a  light  chocolate  colour — that  is, 
such  as  is  produced  when  coffee  is  well  mixed  with  milk.  The 
figure  represents  such  a  pot  placed  on  a  bed  of  Lycopodium. 
[These  pots,  we  believe,  have  b«en  introduced  to  England.} 

Wire  FloweT'baskeis,— The  trellis  makers  of  Belgium  con- 
struct the  wire  baskets  with  a  limb  or  border  of  leaves  made  of 
tm.  The  bottom  is  filled  with  soil,  on  a  layer  of  chips  of  wood, 
ai.d  on  this  a  beautiful  green  carpet  of  some  of  the  dwarf 
Ljcopodiums  is  grown  and  preserved  in  a  fresh  state  all  the 
year.  When  this  Lycopod,  which  is  so  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings,  has  spread  well  out,  and  formed  its  branches  in  festoons, 
the  eflect  is  very  pleasing.  It  may  be  grown  thus  in  a  few 
weeks  in  a  situation  which  is  warm  and  dose,  but  not  much 
eiposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Frequent  waterings  an  necessary. 
In  the  middle  of  a  bed  of  this  moss  may  be  placed  one  of  the 
ornamented  pots,  containing  some  well-grown  plant. 

Inm  TabUf  or  Stand, — The  under  part  of  the  design  represents 
a  table  made  of  cast  iron,  and  having  an  ornamental  margin  of 
wire.    The  artide  is  solic^  and,  with  the  other  accompaniments i 
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forms  a  very  ornamental  object,  and  is  otherwise  not  nnfavour- 
al>le  to  the  growth  of  the  phmts  placed  on  it,  so  long  as  the  rays 
of  the  sun  are  not  permitted  to  fall  on  it.  This  table  is  sHghtlj 
and  regukrly  inclined  towards  the  centre,  from  which  a  pipe 
leads  down  the  stock,  and  having  a  hol^  at  the  bottom  for  the 
escape  of  water.  This  mechanism-permits  ample  drainage,  and 
the  water  which  falls  in  the  operation  of  supplying  the  plants, 
empties  into  a  Teeselplao^d  underneath  the  tripod.  The  design 
of  the  tables  may  be  greatly  varied.  Those  which  are  lightest 
are  generally  preferred.  Ko  parlour  or  drawing-room  should  be 
without  such  a  stand  as  we  hare  just  described. — (Qardener/ 
Magazine  of  Botany.) 


PLANTS  FOB  COVEEING  A  WALL. 

I  HAVE  a  wall  fiuTing  almost  due  south,  covered  with  wire 
trelliswork.  It  is  exposed  to  a  mountain  breeze.  What  plants 
can  you  recommend  for  it  ?  Also,  what  Eoses  would  be  suitable  ? 
I  do  not  care  for  the  common  climbers,  either  Ayrshire  or 
evergreen.  Which  of  the  Banksias  are  most  likely  to  blow  ?— 
A  Constant  Sitb6obibbb  nr  Ibblakd. 

[The  white  and  the  yellow  Banksian  Eoses  would  do  well  on 
your  trellised  wall  if  tou  allow  each  of  then  to  occupy  at  least 
10  feet  of  it  in  length,  and  had  them  pruned  when  they  had 
done  flowering,  instead  of  in  the  winter  and  spring.  The  double 
Macartney  Eose  would  also  be  at  home  there,  and  the  three 
Eoses  would  need  a  run  of  40  feet  in  length,  supposing  the 
height  of  the  trellis  to  b«  12  feet.  Then  if  you  cannot  afford  so 
much  space  do  not  plant  th»  Eosea  at  all.  The  blue  Passion- 
Flower,  and  the  newer  dematisea,  as  Clematis  lanoginofa,  the 
finest  of  them  all ;  C.  venosa,  one  of  great  beauW.  The  old 
Begonia  or  Tecoma  grandiflora,  is  still  not  surpassed  by  any  new 
hardy  climber,  where  it  is  properly  treated  on  a  south  wall. 

For  the  hot tom-of- wall  plants  and  for  temporary  covering, 
whilst  permanent  climbers  are  filling  up  take  the  Clematises 
which  run  in  the  way  of  ccsrulea,  aa  cosru'ea  odorata,  azurea, 
Amelia,  and  Louisa,  Fortune's  double- flowering  Peaches  from 
China ;  the  new  varieties  of  Cydonia  japonioa  from  Paris ; 
Escallonia  macrantha ;  Forsythia  viridissima,  on  west,  east,  and 
north  walls,  the  south  is  too  hoi  for  it  in  a  dry  climate ;  Eurybia 
japonica  and  illiciifolia,  very  free,  very  rare  to  be  seen,  very  easy 
to  do  or  undo,  and  very  good  bedding  plants  for  the  whole 
month  of  May.  And  for  summer  or  temporary  climbers  take 
Maurandyas  and  Lophospermums  of  kinds;  Tropceolums  of 
the  hybrida  from  Lobbianum;  Pylogine  suavis,  a  very  fast 
grower,  with  the  looks  of  a  genteel  Bryony,  having  flowers  as 
white  aa  anow,  and  aa  fragrant  in  the  gloaming  as  those  of 
Chimonanthus  fragrans  itself,  but  not  miieh  bigger  than  the 
flowera  <rf  the  Ghrape  Vine :  and  for  the  north  side  of  a  house, 
nothing  is  more  sure  to  grow  and  run  about,  and  bloom  most 
abundantly  the  whole  suouner,than  Calystegia  pubescens  simplex. 
Clemstis  Sieboldi  to  be  planted  by  the  side  of  the  Passion- 
Flower,  and  to  be  trained  over  it.  The  flowers  of  this  Clematis 
are  of  the  looks  of  a  Passion-Flower  so  much  that  they  might 
be  mistaken  at  a  short  distance.  Cotoneaster  Simmon^i,  the  best 
wall  plant  in  the  order  it  belongs  to.  Chimonanthus  fragrans, 
which  ought  to  be  on  every  liouse  front  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
and  on  the  east  and  west  fronts  of  some  of  them  also,  and  also 
on  the  north  front  of  every  house  south  of  London.  Jasminum 
Dodiflorum  on  the  four  walls  of  a  house  vrould  bloom  on  some  of 
them  from  October  to  April.  Ours  on  the  north  wall  is  now  one 
■Mss  of  yellow,  and  has  been  so  since  the  1st  of  November,  and 
will  last  to  the  end  of  February  •  but  the  j^aoe  is  well  sheltered 
from  the  east.  Lonicera  flexuosa,  a/w  japonica,  and  alias  Ever- 
green Honeysuckle,  is  another  which  no  plant-wall  should  miss. 
Ceanothus  azureus,  the  finest  of  that  genus,  but  the  most  tender 
of  them  all,  and  requiring  some  protection  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
Uuad,  but  is  amply  worthy  of  aamuch  care  as  a  Myrtle.  Ceanothus 
IMpillosus  and  floribundus,  are  both  good  alao.J 


THE  OLD-FASHIONED  APPLE-SCOOP. 

Most  persona  have  met  with  the  anecdote  of  the  quaker,  who 
hearing  a  young  and  conceited  man  dilating  on  the  intellectual 
improv.  raent  of  modem  times,  and  expressing  his  conviction 
that  if  Solo  non  were  now  alive  he  would  be  oonstderod  a  fool, 
Mid  ha  quite  agreed  with  him,  and  could  not  help  thinking 
what  a  very  great  fool  the  young  man's  grandfather  must  have 


been.  Kow,  without  wishing  to  deny  that  we  live  in  an  age  of 
gt*eat  progress,  1  think  in  some  things  our  ancestors  were  wiser 
than  we  are ;  at  any  rate  my  grandmother  at  eighty  knew  how 
to  enjoy  an  Apple.  I  think  I  see  her  with  a  small  silver  scoop 
enjoying  a  fine  Kibston  Pippin  by  the  Christmas  fire.  But  in 
this  age  of  simulated  youth  and  false  teeth,  it  would  not  do  to 
eat  an  indigestible  Apple,  so  many  a  person  but  little  passed  the 
middle  age  never  eats  one. 

What  a  strange  thing  it  is  that  an  Allwise  Providence  hu 
sent  us  fruit  in  the  autumn  when  our  bodies  from  the  constant 
loss  of  fluid  are  generally  in  too  alkaline  a  condition,  and  that 
90  pleasant  a  remedy  should  be  neglected!  But,  with  all  our 
boasted  reason  we  are  creatures  of  instinct,  and  what  diea^reef 
with  us  soon  ceases  to  please.  It  is  not  every  stomach  which 
can  digest  an  unmasticated  Apple.  So  if  we  do  not  take  the 
acids  so  kindly  provided  for  us,  why  a  fit  of  English  cholera 
will,  perhaps,  carry  away  the  superabundant  alkali.  It  is  trae 
the  stomach  may  be  disordered  by  unripe  fruit,  still  more  easily 
by  fruit  in  a  state  of  decay ;  but  is  that  a  reason  for  eakisg 
none  f  I  b«*lieve  the  years  Asiatic  cholera  was  ao  prevalent  in 
England  were  bad  fruit  seaaona ;  and  have  beard  a  rosdiesl 
man  say  it  spared  the  habitual  drinkers  of  cider.  Whether  thii 
be  true  or  not,  I  intend  when  an  old  man  to  set  up  a  scoop  and 
enjoy  my  Apple  when  I  cannot  procure  a  first-rate  Pear.--J.  B. 
PjiAESON,  ChilwelL 


SUPEEPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 

I  HATB  often  been  told  that  superphosphate  of  lime  is  a 
manure  the  bene6t  arising  from  which  is  perceptible  on  two 
or  three  successive  crops.  I  have  noticed  this  to  be  the  fact  on 
the  land  of  some  of  my  neighbours ;  but,  with  me,  I  have  not 
found  that  it  benefited  even  the  crop  which  followed  my  Potatoes. 
Why  is  this  P  I  should  tell  you,  that  the  superpho^hate  sold 
to  me  was  nearly  entirely  soluble  in  water.— Suffolk. 

[The  bf  St  answer  we  can  give  you  is  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  sensible  little  pamphlet,  by  Mr.  E.  Purser,  jun.,  Chemist 
to  the  London  Manure  Company,  and  entitled  "  A  Fnw  Plain 
Hints  on  Artificial  Manures,  their  Theory  and  Application  :"— 

**  It  Is  well  known  that  bones  are  slow  In  their  action.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  that  their  most  valuable  mineral  cous'^lfuent,  the  phosphate  of  lim^ 
is  in  such  a  state  that  it  does  not  readily  eiiter  into  assimilation  with  tlM 
plant.  Now,  if  bones,  or  any  substance  containing  phoap  mte  of  llrae,  art 
treated  with  some  s»tronsr  acid,  such  as  sulphuric,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
lime  that  holds  the  phosplioric  acid  is  set  free,  and  the  remainder  rendered 
soluble  in  water.  On  this  fact  the  manufacturer  of  snperphoepliate  of  Ums 
works.  He  obtains  substances  containinjc  phos  hate  of  lime.  dlssolTca  a 
certain  portion  of  the  lime  with  acid,  and  so  make*  superphosphate.  Frotn 
this  it  will  be  argued,  that  the  value  «»f  a  superphosphate  consists  In  the 
amount  of  soluble  it  contains  ;  and  this,  so  far  as  it  recards  sup*-rphosphaU 
made  from  caprollte  or  apatite,  is  unMouhtedly  true.  In  these  substances  tia 
phosphoric  acid  la  so  closely  united  with  the  lime,  (hat.  withuot  It  if 
rendered  soluble,  it  lies  in  the  (froun-l  Inert  and  la  valueless  to  the  farmer. 
Not  so.  however,  in  that  n  ade  from  bone;  for  in  thia  ca*e  the  Insolnbk^ 
consisting  of  bones,  decomposes  slowly,  and,  by  the  time  the  aolaWe  is  «• 
hauR'ed,  comes  Into  action,  so  not  anly  carries  the  root  on  to  maturity,  but 
leaves  valuable  manure  in  the  s  11  for  the  sncceeding  crop.  At  the  preaoit 
time,  (arroeis  arc  maiiktinK  on  having  a  very  lar.  e  amoant  of  soIoMe.  Ais  ' 
I  do  uot  think  is  good  econo  ny,  for  the  rain  must  waali  a  O'nsideraWs 
portion  of  the  soluble  away,  which  mu-«t  either  sink  down  to  a  greater  depth 
In  the  ground  than  the  root  penetratea,  or  it  mnst  be  carried  off  in  the 
drainage  water. 

'*  I  consider  it  better  for  a  farmer  either  to  bay  a  manure  gnaranteed  to  hs 
made  entirely  from  bone,  or  to  go  to  a  respectable  manufacturer  who  Is 
enabled  to  use  a  large  amount  of  bone  in  his  superphosphate.  It  Is  found, 
from  experience,  that  a  manure  contnlning  from  18  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent 
soluble*  with  about  12  perct-nt.  to  14  per  cent  insoluble,  mostly  bone,  wlB 
give  a  more  satisfactory  result  than  a  manure  made  from  coprolite,  contain- 
ing 22  to  24  per  cent,  soluble. 

*•  Nine-tenths  of  the  superphosphate  that  is  made  arensed  for  the  cnltivation 
of  root  crops,  their  large  surface  ot  leaf  enabling  them  to  extract  nearif 
aufllcient  ammonia  Irom  the  ntmospbere  lor  their  sucoesaAil  growttu'*] 


MANGLES'  VARIEGATED    GERANIUM. 

It  seems  because  I  said  that  I  expected  to  be  able  to  dreii 
him 'in  a  gold-laced  coat,  ercrybody  is  on  tiptoe  to  see  him. 

Well,  whoerer  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  see  him  M 
would  see  a  sight  better  worth  one  hundred  guineas  than 
100,000  of  Oaiania  splendens. 

The  logic  of  my  argument  was,  as  I  had  crossed  it  ones  i* 
was  possible  to  cross  it  ai^ain.  That  I  failed  in  lami  only  giT** 
a  greater  stimulus  to  further  exertion.  Mr.  Beaton's  ideas  of 
preparatory  treatment  bespeak  an  old  practitioner ;  bat  for  hi 
information  and  all  concerned,  I  wilMnst  state  wfcat  I  did  it 
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with,  and  it  will  be  sMn  to  oofroborate  in  ptvt  Mr.  Beaton'i 
TiawB  on  the  subjeot. 

In  the  firtt  plaoe,  mine  were  all  old  plants  taken  np  and  oat-tu 
dnrii^  the  prerioiM  autamn,  and  are  serred  the  eame  again,  in 
the  teoond,  they  were  planted  in  dry,  warm,  graYellj  loil. 
Haying  a  few  more  than  were  wanted,  they  were  left  in  poie. 

Seeing  in  Turn  Joubhal  of  Hqbticultitsi,  and  in  notices  to 
eoireepondentp,  that  tlua  Geraaiiun  would  not  erose  with  any 
Geraniam  ineultiTation,  I  thought  I  would  try  the  truth  of  t^at 
•Mertion,  and  eo  beaan  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment  without 
any  preparation,  and  tried  those  in  the  pots  first,  some  under 
l^ass,  and  some  outside,  with  every  Q«mnium  I  had  about  the 
place  for  two  or  three  suocessiwe  days ;  but  the  plants  in  pote 
xwisted  all  my  attempts,  so  I  then  went  to  the  flower-bedi,  and 
tried  there  exactly  after  the  same  manner  aa  I  had  tried  on 
those  in  pots,  and  two  only  takins,  and  those  two  were  fertilised 
with  the  short  stamens  of  Ooklea  Chain.  So  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  was  not  the  result  of  a  cross  that  I  looked  at  so  muck  as 
the  fact  itself. 

What  I  have  advanced  upon  the  results  of  crossing  that  Gera- 
nium was  an  afterthought  arising  out  of  that  fact. 

I  am  inclined  still  to  lay  great  stress  upon  heat.  I  have 
leveral  ways  in  progress  and  in  my  mind's  eye  of  attaining  the 
desired  end,  and  if  I  should  be  the  successful  one,  I  will  report 
Ibem.  In  the  meantime  the  field  is  open  to  all  who  will  bring 
ttieir  wits  into  operation,  and  as  the  Yorkshire  phrase  is  (after 
telling  them  all  one  knows  upon  the  subject),  "  it  is  a  daft  head 
that  has  no  ingenuity  of  its  own." 

From  what  I  have  advanced,  Mr.  Beaton  will  be  able  to 
gather  that  it  was  not  a  premeditated  experiment,  and  that  it  was 
the  first  if  the  kind,  so  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  dictate 
the  beat  way.  Did  I  attempt  to  do  so,  it  would  be  theory,  which 
Is  not  wanted. 

I  beliere  if  I  were  in  possession  of  the  original  from  Mangles' 
•ported  (not  the  green  ahoots  it  sometimes  sends  out,  they  are 

Suallj  as  barren  as  itselT)  there  would  be  not  the  least  difficulty 
out  the  matter.  Is  it  in  cultivation  ?  What  is  its  history  ? 
If  any  one  can  answer  those  questions  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged. 
^WnxiAM  Smith,  For*. 


ALLEN'S  HOT-WATEE  APPAEATUS. 

I  6HALL  be  obliged  if  you  could  inform  me  whether  that  part 
of  the  hot- water  apparatus  figured  by  Mr.  Allen,  at  page  184, 
Vol.  XXV.  of  Thb  Cottage  Gabbensb,  and  placed  above  the 
damper  containing  the  feeding-door  is  made  of  iron,  and  if  so,  is 
it  cast  separately,  and  how  is  it  fixed  ?  I  should  also  like  to 
know  how  often  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  replenish  the  fire  to 
prevent  its  going  out.  I  presume  the  boiler  does  not  require 
surrounding  with  brick. 

In  the  event  of  these  inquiries  being  found  impracticable  to 
be  answered,  would  you  inform  me  where  such  moveable  stove 
boilers  as  Mr.  Fish  describes,  at  page  270  of  the  same  volume  of 
Thb  Ck>TTAGB  Gaadbneb,  are  likely  to  be  procured  ?— G.  S. 
'  [We  wish  that  Mr.  Allen  would  answer  the  above  definitely. 
^M  stove  is  set  on  briok  and  with  brick  surroundings.  We 
presume  the  part  above  the  damper,  which,  in  fact,  acts  as  door- 
way, is  of  iron,  and  cast  separately  from  the  rest,  and  will  be 
dose  enough  if  merely  set  on  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  would 
juat  be  more  secure  if  a  screw  was  placed  in  it  there.  Boilers 
without  feet  would  require  some  base  to  stand  on.  To  do  with- 
out anything  of  the  kind,  they  must  have  feet  like  an  iron  stove, 
and  this  Mr.  Biddell's  stove,  so  often  advertised,  has.  There 
are  several  others,  as  a  conical  boiler,  made  by  Ljnch  White, 
ITpper  Ground  Street,  London,  S. ;  but  in  all  such  cases  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  the  boiler  in  the  house,  or  so  that  the 
heat  should  be  got  in,  as  detailed  in  the  page  referred  to.  Not 
the  least  important  feature  in  Mr.  Allen's  boiler,  is  the  damper, 
and  the  small  draught  given,  especially  after  the  fire  is  lighted. 
We  should  onlv  disappoint  our  inquirer  were  we  to  state  how 
often  such  a  boiler  or  any  oth&c  needs  attending  to.  That  will 
depend  on  the  fuel  used  and  the  skill  of  the  fireman ;  and  telling 
how  oilen  such  fires  need  attending,  without  reference  to  these 
matters  and  the  state  of  the  weather,  would  do  more  harm  than 
80od.J  

TRADE  LISTS  EECEIVED. 
fameg  Carter  4*  <^.*«  Oardenef^t  and  Farmef^s  Tade-Meeum, 
Sigh  Holbornf  London. — ^I'his  is  one  of  the  very  beat  eataloguee 


of  aeeda  and  pianti  Iwued  liy  tha  Asristv  and  nunerymen  df 
the  three  kingdoms.  Very  few  are  the  purchaseable  plants  not 
to  be  found  in  its  columns,  and  much  is  the  usetul  information 
which  it  gives  about  theai.  It  tells  their  botanical  dassilleation, 
native  country,  hardiness  and  dtR«tton,  colour,  height,  flowering 
month,  and  treatment,  though  under  the  last  head  the  informa- 
tion is  necessarily  brief.  It  includes  luta  for  the  flower  garden, 
kitchen  garden,  and  farm  ;  besides  a  calendar  of  monthly 
operations,  and  illustrations  of  aome  new  planta. 


WOBi  FOE   THE    WEEK. 

XrrCBlCK  OASDEK. 
VjanmrSQ  and  trenching  the  ground  as  fast  as  the  crops  are 
cleared  ot£  will  still  be  the  principiu  occupations  here.  Turn  over 
compovt-heaps  during  frost  to  be  protected  from  rain  and  snow^ 
and  procure  a  fresh  supply  if  neeaed  ;  do  not  miss  tlie  opportu- 
nity of  forking  over  previously-trenched  ground  on  frosty  morn- 
ings. CauUJhwers,  the  plants  in  frames  to  be  protected  from 
frost ;  those  that  are  growing  in  pots  to  be  placed  in  any  cool 
house  from  which  the  fr^>8t  is  exchided.  JBerseradish,  make 
plantations  in  deeply-trenched  and  weQ-msnnred  ground  if  yon 
would  have  it  fine.  Onions^  sow  in  a  warm  comer  for  early 
spring  use,  and  plant  out  smaB  ones  of  last  year's  growth  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  to  bulb  for  kitchen  use ;  the  soil  to  be  light 
and  rich.  MmshroomSj  beds  out  of  doors  to  be  well  protected 
from  frost ;  if  the  oorering  is  very  damp  remove  it,  and  replace 
it  with  dry.  Save  horse-droppings  for  early  beds.  Peas  and 
BeanSy  sow  in  pots,  or  boxes,  or  on  strips  of  turf,  a  moderate 
qosntity  for  transplanting ;  place  them  where  there  is  a  gentle 
heat,  and,  when  about  an  inch  high,  remove  them  to  a  cold 
frame  (seeure  from  frost)  to  harden.  Hie  valus  of  a  little  seed 
is  as  not^ig  compared  with  the  loss  of  an  early  crop :  and,  if 
the  weather  proves  iaTOonble,  thbse transplanted  ones  will  come 
in  as  soon,  very  often  sooner,  than  those  sown  at  the  latter  eiid 
of  the  year.  Shuharh^  continue  to  take  up  roots,  and  plant  in 
pots  or  boxes  tor  a  suecessional  supply ;  place  them  in  some 
warm  place  such  as  a  Mushroom-house  at  work.  Sea-kale^  see 
that  the  fermenting  material  about  it  does  not  get  too  hot,  begin 
in  time  and  give  it  a  slow  gentle  heat ;  cover  up  in  successioa, 
taking  care  to  place  pots,  or  a  substitute,  over  the  crowns  to 
keep  them  from  the  fermenting  matter.  ShalMt  and  QarU«^ 
pUnt  out  in  dry  rich  soil,  draw  a  small  drill  and  fill  it  with 
wood  ashes  or  charred  refuse,  and  lay  the  bulbs  thereon,  but 
do  not  cover  them  :  they  will,  by*and-by,  require  a  sligltt  pressing 
down.  Spinach,  remove  careful^  all  decayed  leaves,  and  ttir 
the  ground  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  Saladinff,  keep  a 
succession  sown  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  attend  to  the  protection  of 
Lettuces,  Endive,  Eadishes,  itc^  in  severe  weather. 

PLOWEB  flJLBDBir. 
The  beds  intended  for  Banunculuses  to  be  well  turned  over 
and  thus  aired  in  frosty  weather,  and,  where  necessary,  reno- 
vated with  fresh  soil  or  compost.  The  beds  of  Tulips  to  he 
covered  during  severe  frost,  and  also  ftx>m  heavy  rains,  which, 
at  this  season,  are  veiy  prejudicial  to  them.  The  Pink  and 
Pansy-beds  to  be  examined,  and  all  plants  that  are  at  ad  loose 
to  be  carefully  fastened.  Sweep  lawns  occasionally  to  dear  them 
of  fallen  bits  of  branches,  &c. ;  and  use  the  roller  here,  and  on 
gravel  frequently,  to  secure  a  fine  smooth  surface.  If  mvj  por- 
tion of  the  lawn  is  unlevel  it  should  be  lifted  and  relaid  to  give  « 
more  pleasing  appearance  to  it,  and  to  make  tlie  mowing  leea 
tedious  and  difficult.  Avoid  wheeling  on  grass.  See  that  the 
common  Laurel  in  the  shrubberies  is  confined  within  due  limita^ 

TBTTTT  eABDKK. 
The  pruning  ai  tnit  trees  should  not  be  delayed  ttB.  late  in 
the  season,  the  trees  suffer  when  the  operation  is  performed 
after  the  sap  has  risen.  If  not  done  in  the  autumn,  prepare  and 
wheel  in  soil  for  fruit  trees  which  are  to  be  removec^  or  for 
filling  up  vaeancies  on  the  walls :  this,  however,  would  have 
been  fmt  better  done  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  See  that  the  drainage 
of  tlie  border  is  perfect.  Stake  all  newly -planted  trees,  and 
nmlf^  them  whether  in  borders  or  in  the  open  ground.  Con- 
tinue pruning  and  naming  in  favourable  weatber,  and  as  fast  as 
the  trees  on  tlie  walls  are  completed,  manure  the  borders  and 
fork  it  in  lightly.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  manure 
nnat  depend  npon  the -erops  ^K>  be  taken  m>m  the  borders.  It  is 
never  advisable  to  plant  very  exhausting  crops  upon  them,  but 
I  AM  aware  that  m  fmmy  small  gardens  it^^Tsan.  hordlyi  be 
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aToided  :  howerer,  it  should  be  confined  to  the  surfaoe  as  much 
as  possible. 

8T0YB. 
Examine  the  Tarioos  tubers  and  bulbs  that  are  dormant,  and 
see  that  thej  are  in  proper  condition,  neither  sufiering  from  wet 
nor  mouldiness.    The  principal  object  at  this  season  ahould  be 
to  keep  the  plants  dormant. 

OBBBNHOVSE  AND  COirBBBYATOBT. 

See  that  the  foHage  of  Gamellias,  Rhododendrons,  Oranges, 
and  similar  plants  are  perfectly  clean.  The  contrast  produced 
by  the  fine  large  shining  leayes  of  the  Camellias  with  their 
Tarious  bloseoms  at  this  season  especially  enhances  the  enjoyment 
to  be  deriyed  from  them.  The  principal  object  during  the  pre- 
sent changeable  weather  should  be  to  keep  damp  and  mildew 
in  check.  Look  after  insects,  especially  mealy  bug,  which 
if  neglected  now  will  be  more  difficult  to  extirpate  after  the 
plants  have  commenced  their  spring  growth,  and  put  forth  their 
Toung  and  tender  leaves.  When  it  is  necessary  to  water  the' 
borders  of  the  conservatory  choose  a  fine  morning  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  give  sufficient  to  moisten  the  soil  thoroughly,  using 
lukewarm  water ;  and  to  guard  against  damp  exhalations  for  a 
few  days  afterwards  it  is  advisable  to  apply  a  httle  fire  heat  with 
air,  to  produce  a  gentle  circulation  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to 
expel  damp.  The  plants  to  be  looked  over  carefully  every  morn- 
ing, and  every  decayed  leaf  and  faded  flower  to  be  removed. 
As  soon  as  the  beauty  of  any  pot  specimens  is  over  remove  them 
to  suitable  quarters  elsewhere,  and  supply  their  places  with 
others  in  full  bloom. 

FOBCING-PIT. 

Keep  the  temperature,  with  a  moderate  supply  of  moisture, 
by  night  at  60°,  and  let  the  maximum  be  66**.  G^t  in  Roses,  to 
keep  up  a  supply.  Anne  Boleyn  and  other  Pinks  may  now  be 
successfully  forced  if  they  have  been  potted  and  prepared  for 
that  purpose  in  good  season.  Ghet  in,  also,  Persian  and  common 
Lilacs,  Azaleas,  both  the  hardy  and  Chinese  kinds,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Hyacinths,  and  other  bulbs.  Acacia  armata,  hardy  and 
Nepaul  Rhododendrons,  Daphnes,  Deutzias,  &c. 

PITS  AND  FRJLMBS. 
Let  the  stock  of  plants  in  these  structures  be  freely  exposed  to 
air  during  fine  weather  so  as  to  keep  them  hardy,  and,  conse- 
quently, less  liable  to  sufier  from  confinement  if  a  change  of 
weather  should  render  it  necessary.  Any  of  the  stock  from 
which  cuttings  are  required  should  be  removed  to  a  light  warm 
situation,  first  clearing  off  the  old  and  adding  a  little  fresh  soil 
to  the  surfaoe  of  the  ball.  As  Verbenas  are  very  liable  to  mil- 
dew when  placed  in  heat  at  this  season,  the  frequent  use  of 
sulphur  will  be  necessary  to  keep  it  in  check.  W.  eIxakb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHBN   OABDEN. 

Gbvbbal  routine  of  previous  weeks.  Wheeled  dung  and 
rubbish-heap  oq  frosty  mornings,  giving  over  as  soon  as  the 
barrow  wheels  began  to  lick  in  the  least.  Much  useless  work  is 
often  incurred  from  paying  no  attention  to  cleanliness  at  the 
rubbish  or  dung-heap.  The  ground  will  get  soft  there,  even  on 
frosty  mornings,  and  the  barrow  wheels  will  carry  the  mark  for 
a  considerable  distance  on  the  hard  ground,  and  all  that  would 
be  avoided  by  sprinkling  some  long  litter  close  to  the  barrow- 
fillers.  Dug  and  trenched  up  ground  on  all  crusty  days,  as  the 
work  can  be  done  so  much  more  cleanly  and  expeditiously  than 
when  the  soil  from  being  clammy,  clings  ahke  to  spade,  forks, 
Mid  the  shoes  of  the  workmen.  In  kitchen  garden  trenched  and 
ridged  in  the  usual  way,  but  in  the  flower-beds,  though  trenching 
and  bringing  up  a  little  of  the  lower  soil,  we  chiefly  leave  it  at 
the  bottom,  and  keep  the  surface  to  the  surface,  and  what  manure 
of  rotten  leaves  we  give,  is  also  placed  at  and  kept  near  the 
surface.  Looked  af^er  slugs  among  Lettuces  at  the  foot  of  wiOls, 
and  Cauliflowers  under  glass  and  in  beds ;  and  though  I  have 
groat  faith  in  rough  surfiM^  and  ashes  and  lime-sprinkling,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  I  always  place  most  dependance  on  the 
"Weaver"  remedy,  "Catch  them  and  kiU  them."  Sowed  the 
bed  made  up  for  Carrots.  Gkive  plenty  of  air  to  AMparoffus-hed, 
as  it  comes  faster  than  we  want  it,  and  here  is  a  point  of  a  little 
lucety.  We  like  it  green  before  using  it,  and  we  like  it  crisp 
^,  but  if  too  much  air  is  given  in  a  rather  cold  day  after  it  has 
been  used  to  a  to  degree  of  heat,  it  will  be  apt  to  eat  harder 
than  la  desirable.  The  glass  cannot  be  kept  too  dean  for  insuring 


greenness,  and  in  very  severe  weather  when  much  light  cannot 
be  given,  greenness  may  be  obtained  by  keeping  the  stalks  after 
being  cut  surrounded  with  damp  moss  at  their  base,  and  the 
bulk  exposed  to  the  light  in  a  window  or  hothouse.  Sowed  near  s 
furnace  a  few  Cucumber  seeds,  and  made  up  a  bed  of  fermenting 
leaves  to  get  them  in  by-and-by.  The  bed  will  be  just  now 
about  4  feet  at  back  and  3  feet  at  front,  and  with  leaves  alone 
will  do,  we  trust,  for  early  plants.  Transplanted  Dwarf  Eidnej 
Beans  in  pots  where  there  was  a  heat  of  about  50^  to  55",  sad 
sowed  more  as  we  shall  be  applying  more  heat  presently,  snd 
nothing  is  more  pleasant  to  eat  than  early  Beans.  We  find  th(^ 
are  now  much  more  prized  than  when  a  supply  was  kept  up  sll 
the  winter.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  labourer  enjoys  hii  first 
dish  in  July  as  much  as  the  nobleman  does  his  at  Chrittinis. 
Spawned  and  earthed  up  small  Mushroom-bed,  having  mixed  s 
good  quantity  of  dry  sods  to  get  the  material  (the  dung),  into  s 
good  condition.  Placed  some  of  these  sods  and  a  little  chopped 
straw  with  manure  in  a  shed,  in  order  to  cause  it  to  dry  suffi- 
ciently without  heating  violently. 

FBTTIT  GABDEK. 

Kept  pruning  as  opportunity  offered,  and  preparing  for  freih 
planting  that  could  not  be  done  in  autumn.  Scrubbed  wsUi 
with  brooms  and  brushes  that  are  old  and  soft  to  get  them  in 
good  order  for  whitewashing ;  for  fruit  trees  began  spriddisg 
Peach-house,  now  filled  with  bedding  plants,  but  which  will  be 
all  removed  before  the  trees  approach  the  blooming  state ;  til 
the  heat  given  now  being  just  so  much  as  is  necessary  to  keep 
out  frost.  Gave  early  Strawberries  that  wanted  it  a  little  water. 
Now  is  a  critical  time ;  too  much  water  will  rot  the  fiower-bmd, 
too  mucli  dryness  will  shrivel  it,  and  the  happy  medium  most 
be  aimed  at.  If  there  is  the  sign  of  a  worm 'heap,  the  gentle- 
man must  be  dislodged  at  once ;  a  little  lime  in  the  water  will 
make  him  uncomfortable,  and  most  likely  bring  him  to  the 
surface.  Damped  the  stem  of  the  Tines  in  small  pit.  Hest 
now  about  55  ,  which  just  suits  the  Black  Prince  Strawben^. 
Cleared  all  the  leaves  off  the  Figs  in  Fig-pit,  and  eveiy  frm 
bigger  than  a  small  Pea.  Kept  them  bearing  loneer  than  we  ougbt 
to  have  done,  as,  like  most  things,  they  are  all  the  better  Uk  i 
rest.  A  vinery  that  showed  signs  of  thrips  has  just  been  cleared, 
the  communications  with  another  house  securely  closed,  snd  s 
good  smoking  given  to  it  with  sulphur  being  burned  in  it 
along  with  a  uttle  sawdust :  of  course,  such  treatment  will  kiU 
each  and  everything  that  is  green,  and  should  never  be  resorted  to 
unless  the  wood  is  thoroughly  hard  and  well  ripened.  Such 
fumes  search  into  every  hole  and  cranny  ;  and,  though  we  fesr 
not  successful  in  destroying  eggs  of  inse<^  thorougtdy,  it  will 
make  pretty  sure  work  of  sm.  that  are  alive.  Once,  however,  on 
opening  a  house,  so  treated  in  a  morning,  we  found  a  robin 
alone  in  it,  even  though  we  found  it  hardly  possible  to  breathe } 
he  must  have  got  in  some  snug  comer.  A  pound  of  salpbor 
would  fumigate  a  house — say  80  feet  by  12  feet,  and  10  feet  in 
height,  and  might  be  mixed  with  a  couple  of  pounds  of  dry 
sawdust  so  as  to  bum  slowly.  The  drier  the  house  is  the  better. 
A  flower-pot,  an  old  saucepan,  or  even  an  old  shovel  are  very 
good  for  the  operation,  getting  a  few  nice  embers,  placing  a  little 
paper  and  straw  on  them,  Uien  the  mixture,  and  covering  sU 
over  with  moss. 
Plants  as  last  week.— B.  F. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

*a*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  '*  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottsge 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gkntleman.*'     By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustiflable  trouble  and  expense.    AU 
oommunications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solsUf  to  2^ 
JEdUors  of  the  ''Journal  of  HorHeuUure,  <fe.,"  162,  Hed 
Street,  London,  JE.C, 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answefsd 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.    Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 
We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  nnkis  asder 
very  special  circumstances. 
Kahoold  WirmTSKL  Watbb  (A  8ubteriber).^So  flir  is  the  water  la  vM^ 
Mangold  Wnrtsel  has  been  boUed  from  beioR  poisonoas,  that  we  have  drssk 
beer  and  wine  made  from  it,  the  roots  being  sliced,  boiled,  snd  prtrntA  ta 
extract  the  entire  joioe.  j^^  | 
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HAKcmnro  Pbloxm  (/.  jr.).~Af  your  ground  is  yery  exhansted,  there  U 
no  objection  to  mixing  with  it  a  little  night«oil,  as  it  is  the  only  manore  yon 
have ;  bat  we  shonld  rely  upon  watering  with  very  weak  liquid  manure  made 
from  the  house-sewage,  and  applied  in  spring  and  summer. 

Hbkbxcbous  Plants  (W,  E.),—Wt  linow  of  no  work  deroted  to  the  cuU 
tlTatlon  of  herbaceous  plants.  We  began  publishing  a  series  of  papers 
Intended  to  include  all  the  species  and  their  culture,  but  we  found  that 
ihey  would  occupy  too  much  time  ind  space.  Howerer,  yery  shortly  we 
ahall  commence  an  epitombed  list  of  such  plants,  with  much  useful  infor- 
mation about  them. 


WoBKs  IK  Soil  about  Lapaoxbia  bosba  (7.  6'.).— PutahandAilortwO 
of  quicklime  into  a  pail  of  water,  and  let  it  stand  «fl  night,  and  water  the 
•oil  with  the  clear  liquid  in  the  morning.  Take  away  all  worms  that  come 
to  the  surfsce.  Place  a  little  leaf  mould  on  the  surface,  and  corer  with  a 
boa-d  or  slate.  This  will  induce  those  a  little  sick  to  get  into  it,  and  next 
morning  ycu  may  take  all  away,  dressing  and  worms.  If  that  does  not  do. 
repeat  the  dose.  A  few  days  afterwards  pnsh  away  what  soil  you  can  safely 
do  with  your  fingers  and  a  pointed  stick,  and  replace  with  fresh  peat  and 
loam,  which  you  have  heated  over  a  furnace  to  kill  all  worms  and  their  eggs, 
and  exposed  to  the  air  again  before  nsing. 

Obnambntal  Qbbbkhocsb  SoLAnuiis  (7.  ir.).— We  doubt  if  any  wiU 
rait  your  purpose  quite  as  well  as  capsicastrum.  Solanum  Jasminoidea  is  a 
ilne  climber,  but  does  not  make  much  show  with  its  fruit.  S.  melongena 
la  the  Egg  Plant ;  white  and  purple  varieties,  which  look  well  when  well 
grown.  S.  murleatum  produces  pretty  berry-like  firult.  S.  Quitoense  pro- 
duces the  fhiit  called  Quito  Oranges.  S.  ladnlatnm  has  pretty  fbliage,  and 
produces  what  is  called  the  Kangaroo  Apple.  8.  citrulll folium  might  also 
answer  your  purpose ;  but  these  will  show  thtlr  fhiit  chiefly  in  autumn  and 
rammer,  and  will  not  keep  in  winter  unless  in  a  good  temperature.  We 
UUnk  a  good  variety  of  Capsicums,  Urge,  small,  cherry-shaped,  would  suit 
Tonr  purpose,  and  there  are  various  colours. 

KiDD's  Ststkm  of  Hxatiko  {Ah  Old  Subscriber). ^We  can  only  refer 
you  to  what  has  already  appeared  in  our  pages  on  the  subject  Kidd's 
system  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  stove  plants  as  far  at  we  know ;  therefbre 
we  have  no  experience  on  that  branch  of  It 

Orcbabo  IK  A  Oram  Fixld  (A.).— The  grass  should  be  dog  up  round  each 
toee,  and  the  surCaoe  of  the  soil  kept  cleared  of  irass  and  weeds,  in  a  circle 
6  feet  in  diameter.  We  (cjr  by  your  asking  this  question  that  you  have 
merely  dug  holes  and  stuck  in  tbe  trees.  Trees  will  not  flourish  unless  a 
wide  space  around  them  is  trenched  and  made  loose  to  enable  the  roots  to 
penetrate  it  freely. 

Various  ( W.  £llioit).^lou  were  quite  right  In  sending  your  letter  direct 
to  our  ofBce.  We  wish  for  practical  papers,  for  we  are  overwhelmed  with 
•entimental  eflThsions,  and  are  obliged  to  reject  them  aa  That  the  Potato 
disease  is  connected  in  some  way  with  atmospheric  electricity  has  been 
repeatedly  snggeeted ;  but  the  snggestors  have  never  been  able  to  get  over 
the  difl^culty  that  electricity  has  always  been  in  the  atmosphere,  yet  the 
disease  is  of  recent  occurrence. 

Poultry  Dcno  for  Strawberries  {Sub$criber).^lt  is  a  very  powerfhl 
manure,  and  must  be  applied  sparingly,  unless  the  soil  is  poor,  and  not  until 
the  spring  affer  the  blossom-buds  are  discernible. 

Leaf  Mould  (F.  A.,  Birmi$tgham), —This  from  a  coppice,  if  not  mixed 
with  tenacious  soil,  will  be  as  good  (or  potting  purposes  as  leaf  mould  from 
any  other  source.  Neither  lime  nor  salt  must  be  mixed  with  it  for  pot  soiL 
Aspect  for  Gbouhd  Vihxst  (Mu$eat).— It  is  best  for  it  to  stand  north- 
east and  south-west,  but  north-west  and  south-east  are  nearly  as  good  points. 
ExcLUDiMo  Habbs  AMD  Rabbitb  (F.  JK.).— There  Is  nothing  so  good  for 
axUrpating  hares  and  rabbits  as  trapping  and  shooting  them,  and  making 
them  nncomforUble,  All  appearances  of  holes  should  be  smeared  with  tar- 
in  fact,  were  the  whole  of  the  wire  fence  daubed  with  a  Ur  brush  at  the 
bottom  it  would  keep  them  aloof.  A  two-feet  wire  fence  is  not  sufficient. 
We  had  such  a  fence,  and  they,  especially  hares,  popped  over  it  quite  com- 
fortably. This  two-feet  was  fastened  to  a  five- feet  fence.  The  iron  bars  above 
the  wire  fence  were  8  inches  apart.  Wo  took  a  strained  wire  between  the 
two  bars,  one  hnmediately  above  the  net  and  sinee  then  we  have  been  little 
troubled.  A  number  got  stunned  being  caught  bv  the  wire  as  they  attempted 
to  Jump.  The  four-hich  space  above  the  wire-net  and  this  longitudinal  wire 
might  have  let  them  through,  but  they  never  attempted  it 

Growtko  VncES  akd  Figs  Toqbthbb  (/rfem).— To  secure  a  crop  of  Grapes 
rad  Figs  next  season  from  phmts  now  strong,  the  best  plan  will  be  to  buy 
the  plants  in  the  pots,  and  top-dress  them  well,  and  not  repot  at  all.  If  you 
must  do  the  tatt«r.  break  the  balU  a  little,  nsu  the  smallest  shift  poasible,  and 
cram  the  earih  round  the  ball  very  firmly .  To  make  sure  of  such  rods 
we  would  not  shorten  them  much,  but  thin  out  more  than  half  of  the 
■mailer  buds.  This,  of  course,  is  for  getting  fhxit.  Were  we  planting  such  for 
permanent  planU  in  a  vinery,  we  would  cut  down  to  a  few  buda 


tleman  that  first  oflRsred  a  prize  for  poultry  at  this  Show  waa 
J.  Q-.  Soeden,  Esq.,  then  of  Stretton  Hall,  now  of  Eastwood 
House,  Xeighlej,  and  his  intimate  friends  said  of  him  at  the 
time  that  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  senses  ;  was  not  fit  to  be  at 
large ;  and  so  on ;  that  it  would  nerer  succeed,  and  laughed  at 
the  idea.  But  that  the  suggestion  has  oyeroome  ignorance  and 
opposition,  we  haye  only  to  refer  to  Birmingham,  the  Crystal 
Palace,  &o. 

Now,  my  query  is.  Do  you  know,  or  can  you  refer  to  any 
prize  being  offered  for  poultry  prerious  to  the  year  1842  ?  If 
so,  I  would  thank  you  to  say  where  and  by  whom,  as  it  would 
settle  a  dispute  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  would  be  to  the 
poultry  fancy  an  inttoesting  fact. — W.  BoYirss,  Eastwood  House, 
[We  hare  records  of  cock-fights  now  in  our  possession  more 
than  a  century  old.  The  question  we  hsTe  to  ask  ourselves  is 
whether  a  fight  is  a  show.  If  it  is,  then  some  of  the  Afneans 
are  much  older  in  the  pursuit  than  we  are.  We  were  told  by  the 
late  G^eral  Wemysa  that  when  in  military  command,  he  always 
sent  an  armed  force  where  there  was  a  cock-fight.  It  was  an  old 
tradition  that  a  man  would  back  his  fiirourite  bird  by  betting 
his  children,  his  wife,  his  hut,  and  at  last  his  own  liberty. 
When  seyeral  of  them  thus  found  themselves  slaves,  they  were 
apt  to  be  quarrelsome,  and  the  armed  force  was  necessary.  In 
tnoae  countries  no  man  can  recollect  the  origin  of  cock-fighting. 
As  many  of  our  readers  will  not,  perhaps,  care  to  be  identified 
with  the  pursuit  TWfid  pugnaciously,  we  will  look  upon  it  in  its 
modem  and  legafiigtit  as  an  ezhibitio^or  symmetry  of  shape 
and  beauty  of  feather. 

The  fowls  that  have-  been  exhibited  many  years  ago  are  the 
Moonies  and  Mosses  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  the 
Sebright  Bantams  in  and  near  London.  Thirty  years  ago  these 
latter  were  shown  by  Sir  John  Sebright,  Mr.  Hollingworth, 
Mr.  Prentice,  and  others ;  and  since,  but  before  1842,  by  Mr. 
Leigh  and  others.  The  points  and  weights  werd  decided ;  the 
latter  were  17  ozs.  for  the  cock,  and  14  ozs.  for  the  hen.  A 
cock  was  sold  in  the  early  days  of  these  shows  for  £26.  High- 
class  Toy  Pigeons  were  often  shown  at  these  meetings;  but 
they  were  strietly  private,  and,  therefore,  little  was  heard  of 
them.  The  first  poultry  shows  we  know  of  were  held  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  Begent's  Park.  The  prizes  were  very 
liberal,  and  the  entries  were  satisfactory,  many  coming  from 
Ireland  $  but  it  was  found  too  troublesome  for  a  prosperous 
Society.  The  next  prizes  we  knew  of  were  two  given  annually 
by  the  Earl  of  Yerulam,  at  the  Hertfordshire  Agricultural  Meet- 
me,  for  the  best  two  pens  of  Dorkings  that  could  be  produced. 
"V^  recollect  no  others  till  shows  became  a  regular  institution. 

We  have  heard  of  meetings  many  years  ago  at  private  housea, 
where  numbers  of  gentlemen  each  brought  a  bird,  and  these 
were  put  on  the  table  in  rotation,  and  judged  according  to  the 
rules  admitted  by  every  exhibitor  to  be  correct — each  one  de- 
preciated his  neighbour's  bird,  and  lauded  his  own.  One  great 
good  that  resulted  from  these  meetings  was  that  amateurs  ex- 
changed birds  for  a  season  for  breeding  purposes,  and  that  ther 
carefully  communicated  to  each  other  anything  that  oould  ad- 
vance their  common  pursuit.] 


POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOXTSEHOLD  CHEONICLE. 

ORIGINATOR  OF  PRIZES  FOR  POULTRY. 

Cub  poultry  show  has  become  an  established  fact,  and  this 
has  given  rise  to  a  wieh  to  know,  through  the  medium  of  your 
Journal,  who  the  individual  was  that  first  offered  a  prize  for 
poultry,  as  most  assuredly  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  fancy 
from  the  great  good  it  has  achieved. 

I  know  several  working  men  in  this  neighbourhood  who, 
through  their  skill  and  care  in  breeding,  ^.,  have  made  very 
substantial  benefits  from  it ;  so  much  so,  that  their  daily  labour 
has  become  quite  a  secondary  consideration  with  them. 

In  September  last  the  Keigbley  Agricultural  Society  held  its 
nmeteenth  anniversary,  and  it  proved  a  great  success,  consider- 
ing its  beginnings.  The  poultry  show  one  of  its  great  attrac- 
tions, liow,  nineteen  years  ago  we  began  with  a  poultry  show 
•idusively ;  the  year  afW  we  added  pigs,  and  so  on.    The  gf  n- 


CREVE  CCEUR,  ANCONAS,  AND  CHAMOIS 
FOWLS— COOKING  COCHIN-CHINAS. 

Ik  your  report  of  the  "extra  class"  of  the  Birmingham 
Show,  you  mention  Cr^ve  Cosun,  Anconas,  Chamois,  and 
Cuckoos.  Now,  will  yon  kindly  give  a  description  of  these 
fowls,  and  say  if  any  of  them  have  such  sufficient  merit  that 
it  is  likely  they  will  form  classes  for  themselves  ? 

The  (>ive  CoBurs,  judging  frt>m  the  description  of  them, 
ara  likely  to  prove  a  useful  variety ;  but  I  hope  that  Mn.  Blair's 
description  of  this  fowl  is  more  correct  than  that  ahe  gives  of  the 
Hamburghs,  which  is  really  absurd,  as  she  says,  speaking  of 
Pencilled  and  Spangled,  "all  Hamburghs  should  have  clear 
necks.'' 

Can  anything  be  done  with  Cochins  after  they  get  past  a  year 
old,  in  the  way  of  cooking  ?  I  am  just  in  this  difficulty.  I  keep 
a  few  Cochins.  Suppose  I  want  to  sell  any — say  over  a  year  olc^ 
I  can  only  do  so  to  a  poulterer,  for,  perhaps,  1#.  each,  perhaps 
not  so  much,  and  if  there  is  anv  way  of  making  them  eatable, 
they  must  be  worth  a  good  desl  more.  This  is  a  great  object 
to  lancien  (like  myself)  of  small  means,  and  any  information 
would  be  conferring  a  great  boon  on  them.— -W.  C. 
[The  only  birds  among  those  you  name  that  are  likely  to  form 
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a  chMs  are  the  Ci^ve  Corars.  The  Aneooai  are  rery  eeldom 
Been,  and  rerj  little  admired.  They  are  birde  with  «iiiaU  bedien, 
black  and  white  patchy  pluma^,  enormoutly  large  combe  and 
ffills,  resting  on  the  grotrod  when  they  eat.  They  are  eaid  to 
ie  very  good  lajere.  The  Chamois  are  Boff  PoSande,  and 
sprightly,  good-looking  Inrds.  Their  buff  feathers  are  oU^m 
faiml^  edged  with  white.  The  Ou^ooe  are  birds  of  any  breed ; 
but  Cuckoos  in  colour— that  is,  blue,  slate-coloured,  barred 
plumage  all  orer.  We  have  had  Cnokoo  Dorkanga,  Cochins,  and 
Bantame. 

Your  Cochins  of  any  age  are  capable  of  eupplying^an  excellent 
ttieal,  or  a  Tery  choiee  dieh.  It  ia  only  ao  long  ae  the  idea  of 
cooking  is  confined  to  roasting  and  boiling  that  oM  fowla  are 
useless.  They  anay  make  potted  meat,  or  a  most  ezcelleat  and 
•avoury  pie.  Every  one  knoivs  how  to  make  the  forxner,  we  wiU 
gire  directions  for  the  latter  as  briefly  as  poeeible.  Get  an 
earthen  vessel  of  any  kind  baring  an  earthen  lid  with  a  small 
air-hole,  line  it  all  roiind  with  slices  of  btvad.  Having  out  your 
old  Cochin  up  in  pieces,  and  having  collected  all  the  scraps  the 
house  affords,  a  knuckle  and  eome  odd  pieces  of  ham,  or  the 
lean  of  some  bacon,  a  dry  knuckle  and  some  uninyiting  scraps  ot 
a  shoulder  of  mutton,  eome  stock  meat,  and  a  Uttle  breast  of 
Teal  or  mutton,  take  them  and  go  to  work,  either  figuring  to 
yourself  a  Chinese  puzale,  or  an  old  marble  chimneypiece,  and 
make  laTers  of  the  meat,  eontinuix^  till  the  Teasel  is  full.  Fill 
in  with  broth,  or  grary  if  you  have  it ;  f*yng  that  with  water. 
The  only  difference  ^the  former  makes  hlTfttt her  better.  Put 
on  the  lid,  fasten  it  oo^n  by  tying  with  a  piece  of  string,  and 
place  it  in  a  slack  oven  all  night.  It  will  simmer  and  simmer 
nntil  all  the  meat  is  as  tender  as  butter,  and  all  the  water  will 
be  turned  into  jelly.  The  pie  itself  will  be  a  sort  of  mosaic,  and 
the  odd  scraps  that  looked  anything  but  teinpting  when  thf^ 
w«re  put  in,  will  now  come  out  set  in  jt'lly,  and  be  as  goocT  to 
the  palate  as  to  the  eye.  JBut  if  your  cook  has  a  weakness  for 
that  abomination  of  all  cookery,  a  good  hoU^  you  must  not 
ei|>ect  the  auooese  we  hare  promised.] 


COLOTTE  OF  A  PILE  GAME  C0CB:'S  LEGS. 

What  should  be  the  colour,  or  the  most  desirable  colour,  in 
the  legs  <^  a  Pile  Game  cock  P  Would  dark  blue  legs  in  an 
otherwise  good  bird  prevent  his  taking  a  prize  P  The  bird 
weighs  little  short  of  Slbe.  Is  that  a  good  weight  for  a  Game 
cook  P— MsDicos. 

[We  always  iaiHjy  that  for  a  Black  Red  Game  fowl  the  best 
coloured  leg  is  a  wiDow.  It  is  but  a  fancy,  as  we  have  frequently 
answered  the  query  in  this  paper,  that  ai^  colour  is  not  only 
admissible  but  eorrsct.  There  is  only  one  rule  of  colour,  and 
that  is,  that  all  the  fowls  eomposing  a  pen  shall  have  1^  of  the 
wmne  hue.  It  is  ae  true  of  a  Pile  ae  of  any  other  colour,  but  we 
think  a  yellow  leg  looks  well  on  a  light  Pile.  Blue  is  quite  as 
uorreot.  Eight  pounds  is  an  unusual  weight  for  a  Game  cock. 
They  do  not  average  6i  lbs.] 


WHITEHAYEN  POULTRY  EXHIBITION. 

On  visiting  this  Exhibition  we  were  much  pleased  to  find  so 
excellent  a  collection  of  poultry  had  been  got  together  so  far 
north  as  YThitehaven. 

The  great  expense  of  transit  from  the  southern  er  even  the 
midland  counties  of  England  acted  as  a  prohibition  to  poultry 
competing  from  those  important  districts ;  but  even  with  this 
great  drawback  to  the  entries  nunicrically  considered,  it  was 
somewhat  a  surprise  to  find  that  the  immediate  locality  was  re- 
presented by  a  considerable  number  of  pens  that  would  be  well 
able  to  hold  their  own  at  most  of  our  principal  meetings.  Ihe 
Committee  were  evidently  a  body  ot  gentlemen  most  anxious  to 
do  justice,  and  act  with  unvarying  courtesy  to  every  one;  but 
the  management  of  a  poultry  exhihition  appeared  a  somewhat 
new  task  to  most  of  them,  and  we  have  little  doubt  the  experience 
gained  at  the  just-concluded  Show,  will  prove  of  great  value  to 
them  on  future  occasions.  One  of  the  principal  errors  in  the 
arrangements  that  met  our  eje  at  the  first  glance  was,  permitting 
exhibitors  (and  not  a  few  absolute  strangers  also),  to  enter  the 
exhibition^oora  prior  to  the  poultry  being  judged  at  all,  and 
these  parties  thus  taking  advantage  of  comparing  beforehand 
their  own  and  their  opponents'  positions.  This  feature  is  quite 
WToneoua  good  nature  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  and  might 


possibly  give  rise  to  many  unpleasanties,  independently  of  the 
injury  that  it  must  of  necessity  afterwards  cauae  to  the  admission 
funds,  for  we  heard  not  a  few  express  themselves  as  **  having 
seen  all  they  wanted  to  see  for  notning.'*  All  birds  should  be 
reoeivod  at  the  doors  by  persons  appointed  to  that  dutj  j  and 
none  others,  whatever  their  pretence  for  so  doing,  riioold  te 
allowed  an  entranre.  The  birds  were  well  cared  for,  and  tile 
Befuge  School  Rooms  afford  good  convenience  for  a  small  ool- 
lection^  4hough  if  the  light  could  have  been  more  univertallj 
difi^sed  throughout  the  pens  it  would  have  been  a  great  ifli- 
pTovement'.  The  additional  gaslights  put  up  for  the  oooaiidli 
causing  a  rather  increased  obscurity  to  the  low^r  pent. 

The  Chame  fowls  were,  perhaps,  the  best  olaases  in  ths  ihov* 
room,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  the  Brown  Beds  were  the 
most  perfect  in  condition  of  any.  llie  winner  of  the  silver  cup 
was  of  this  colour,  and  it  is  not  frequently  a  better  is  met  with. 
We  were  much  pleased  also  with  Mr.  Kobmeon's  prise  pen  of 
chickens,  they  wem  a  great  credit  to  Ulverston  brceding.  &i 
the  old  birds  the  same  gentleman  exhibited  a  first-rate  co^,  bol 
mated  to  a  hen  with  a  comb  that  would  disqualify  anjwhen. 
Many  of  the  Game  fowls,  too,  did  not  match  in  tlie  oolour  of  the 
le^s — always  a  fatal  objection  to  success.  The  Duckwringed  Gams 
were  quite  a  failure,  the  first-prize  pen  excepted.  The  Spamd^ 
(dass  throughout  showed  the  locality  did  not  suit  theai,  tbdr 
condition  was  decidedly  inferior  both  as  regards  general  hesUk 
and  plumage.  The  Dorkings^  contrariwise,  were  good.  Jn  the 
Cochins,  the  Partridge-coloured  richly  deserve  very  ftvoiuaUe 
mention.  The  Golden-spangled  Hamlmtgho  were,  undoubtedly, 
one  of  the  very  best  olaasee  in  the  ooltoction.  Mr.  Jeasi^  of 
Parton,  however,  took  a  Bweep  of  the  prizes  against  a  great  eooh 
petition.  The  otlier  varieties  of  Hamburghs  did  not  muster  lo 
well.  Not  a  single  pen  of  JPolandt  was  entered.  In  BmUmm, 
the  Game,  Gold-laced,  and  some  excellent  Japanese  were  well 
shown. 

We  hardly  expected  much  in  Aylesbury  Duckt,  and  oat 
surmise  proved  correct,  but  the  Rouena  were  really  good. 

The  collection  of  Pigeong  was  capital.  We  can  barely  etU  t> 
mind  better  specimens  than  the  successful  Red  Tumblers,  White 
Owls,  Bunts,  Barbs,  Jacobins,  Turbits,  or  Nuns.  Unhappily 
the  weather  proved  most  unpropitious  from  continuous  nia,  • 
though  even  under  this  disadvantage  there  was  a  taknUe 
attendance. 

Oamk  (Black-breasted  and  other  Beds).— First,  H.  Xiera,  WhitduTO. 
Second,  J.  Brough,  Carlisle.  Highly  Commended,  B.  J.  BoMomd,  Tl>e 
Nook,  UlTer»ton. 

Game  (Dtickwing  and  other  Greys  and  Blaee).— First,  R.  J.  J 
Ulverston.     (Second  withheld). 

Game  (uiy  other  variety:.— First,  O*  C.  Wfaitwell,  KfindaL 
J.  Doney,  Aapatria.  ^ 

Spanibm.— First,  I.  G.  Parke,  More«hy.  Second,  P.  Mackay,  Horeilif. 
Commended,  J.  Brown,  A^patria;  R.  J.  RobiaaoD,  UlveraloB. 

DoB&iMo  (Coloured).— First,  £.  Topping,  Sandnith.  Se:oiui,  T.BixoB, 
Rheda.  Hicrhly  Commeaded,  T.  Dixon.  Commeaded,  J.  Domey,  Aspatris; 
£.  Topping ;  J.  Brown,  A»tiatria. 

CocBiK-CHiirA  (any  variety ).— First  and  Second,  £.  A.  A^lionky,  Wigtoa 
Hall. 

Hamburcb  (Golden^pangled).— First  and  Second,  W.  G.  R.  Jones,  Ftf^ 
ton.    Commended^  w.  B.  Clariia,  Whitehaven;  J.  Webster,  St  fioes. 

Hambuboh  (Silver-span{,Med;.— Sec:>nd,  A.  Thompson,  BeoftinKhim. 
(First  withheld). 

Hambdroh  (any  other  variety).- First,  J.  "Wehster,  St.  Bees.  SeconA 
E.  A.  Aglionby,  Wigton  HalL 

Game  Bantams.— First,  I.  G.  Parke,  Moresby.  Second,  R.  J.  KobinioB. 
XJlverston.  Highly  Commended,  R.  J.  Robinson.  Commended,  I.  0, 
Parke. 

Bamtams  (Gold  or  Silver-Lnced).— First,  I.  O.  Parke,  Moresby.  Second, 
R.  J.  Robinson,  Ulverston.    Comnvnded,  J.  Brov»n,  Aspatria. 

Baktamb  (any  other  variety).— Fir»t  and  Second,  MisK  King,  Mordbf* 
Highly  Commcjided,  J.  Newby,  Muneasier  Head;  J.  B.  Wilson. 

DtcKs  (Aylesbury).-  First,  JL  Irwin,  Whitehaven.  Second,  L  G.  Pwtot 
Moresby. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— First,  J.  Towerson,  Whitehaven.  Second,  E.  We«t<»t 
Bfjot'i-     IHghly  Oi^mnjended,  W.  G.  R.  .Tnnef,  Parton. 

J^lLkB  (iiv  J  otbir  ¥UiUti  Ih  — J  lii-c,  J.  Tower -iiD,  WhltebjiTni. 

!'K,?o?fs  -  Oitrifr^r-  Fir>t,  J.  &  W,  Tuwtrson,  iiTciucnit.  flsMJwl^ 
H.  Mttifijiin.,  SMjiuhavm*  Ikmbtut  iAimtmdi,—i'Tiw^^\  U.  rn**EiM- 
Ti'f'-hrs  [Utiitihi^ihdj.'-titt-l,  8,  tsjtirwpp*  \VMtr'h*Ten*  ^ne'l,  « 
M  M  ,  j  III] .  Itiif,  f)  ft  J  i  ( ffv^  fiih f  J  rn r iriyi . — Fir*t,  It.  I'tc k t rinff*  i.^^ ^'*^*^ 
84  lui,  J.  &  W.  Tt^tierpon.  /'o»r/«'i.— >lr»E,  R.  Fickciing.  iweooa,  J 
>\  .  K-,.  Fanhtih.—Vwf^i,  A,  U.  iiroukjft,  8t.  Beea.  li^^oiid,  R.  t^i*ttfriiif' 
Jvi<''Ht$  —  V\\m\^A.  G.  hrcit^ke,  St»  Btpji.  i«cond,  R.  Pifkptkii;  <^^o«'■ 
ni  ud,  J,  Wetks,  lijitvtlc.  Trumptttrt.^Ylx^i^  M.  Irmin,  Tlhttfhtwa 
8<.  ;i.t,  H^  BUfTwtri,  WhitehnTL'n.  KarAi.— J  irxt  And  ti«cf«wl»  U*  lr#fc- 
HifJuy  CoTiiiTiPijiicil,  M.  Irwin.  Cfliniuendtd,  H,  Wier*,  jaa  I'ut^^ 
Fii  ,  It,  Mtki-rtnii.  t^cimd,  M.  Xiwia.  liigbly  Ccjmintfiacrf,  J.  t  V- 
Tfv,  rrion,  Eijrt'niqDt.  Outt.—  lrlih^U  J-  *  W.  ToMMrson.  S«!OTiJ,  S' 
SI. I  w  r  II,  Wljit(  bstvetL  Any  rariri^  «fji  tptriJkidhfJm'f^^fttVL,  U-  ir*»' 
SfHTnJ,  A.  a.  Hn-okf,     HiKTii}'  Commended,  A.  Q,  Btw^J!-. 

Itu^Bito  <h*p-i'areit).— riUt,  R.  T,  Qioycc. 

GAMt  Ctjcs,-  Stiver  Cap,  A.  G.  Bitmke,  St.  Beta,  Seenmd,  H  J.  Knit^n** 
Ulverston.  ■ITiLrct,  J,  Kn-iiMh,  C«*rtU»le-  aigijaLC*iflM«5i««^JIt  ^''^  *l^'^ 
haven  ;  J.  Broiigb.    COmSKmded,  W.  l«yoo,  ^ 
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Roblnaon.  Second.  G.  C.  Whltwell,  KendAU  Third.  R.  Conslns.  Irish  Street 
Highly  Comrat-nded^  M.  Aliop.  WhitobaTen.  Commcodcd,  Mm.  Parker, 
Coalstaith,  Brampton  ;  J,  Blenklnsopp.  Ott«hter»l  re 

DoaKiKoCocMBKL.- Winner  o(  Sweep«take,  J.  Brown,  Aspatria.  Highly 
0(taniended»  J.  Donoy,  Aipatrla ;  E.  Topping,  Sandwlth  Lane  End. 

TuKi«T8.—  Winner  of  Sweepstake,  E.  Wcaton,  Bootle.  Cooimended. 
L  O.  Parke,  Moresby.  ' 

QoLoruiCH.- Winner  of  Sweepstake,  IL  ^Bowneas,  Frialngton. 

CAKAAIES. 
Fellow  Pefgimn.— First  and  Second,  R.  BeU,  Wi.ltehavwi.  Buff  BtJgian, 
—First  and  Second,  R,  Bell.  TelUw  Jlfa/«*.- First,  J.  Armrtnmg,  Biidge 
Street.  Carlisle.  Second,  H.  Richardson.  Arlecdon.  m/jf  if m/m.- First, 
J.  Annitrong.  Second,  H.  Richardson.  Piebald  (Yellow  or  Bnff).— First. 
J.  Amaitrong.  Second,  H.  Richardson.  JJaards  (Gold  or  SUTer-spai^ed). 
—First  and  Second,  R.  BelL  -r«"B»— -y 

Mr.  Edward  Hewit^  of  Eden  Cottage,  Spavkbrook^  officiated 
«•  the  Judge. 


CEOSS-BaEDS  BETWEEN  SILVER-PENCILLED 
HAMBURGH  AND  SPANISH  FOWLS. 

•*  WoRCESTBJt's "  statement  in  a  recent  Number  brings  to 
my  mind  an  occurrence  of  two  or  three  years  ago,  of  which  I 
made  a  mem.  at  the  time.  I  was  making  experiments  upon 
different  crosses,  and  amongst  others  raised  two  good  broods  of 
(Sickens  from  two  Silrer-pencilled  hens  ajid  a  Spanish  c  ck. 
These  fowls  were  evidently  of  a  graminatical  turn  of  mind,  and 
wishing  to  show  practically  that  two  negatives  make  a  positive, 
eeven  out  of  eight  pullets  ^owed  a  perf^t  obstinacy  in  sitting, 
and  seyeral  of  them  were  allowed  to  rear  chickens,  and  con- 
ducted themselves  admirably  as  mothers.  There  could  be  no 
other  cross-breeding,  as  I  had  no  other  cock  at  the  time.  All 
these  half-bred  fowis  were  black,  the  cocks  with  golden  and  the 
hens  with  brownish  hackle  r  both  had  most  extravagant  double 
oombs.  The  eggs  were  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the  Spanish, 
but  not  nearly  so  abundant  as  from  the  Silver- pencilled.  I 
could  see  no  advantage  in  this  crv/ss. 

One  of  the  best  fowls  for  table  is,  I  think,  the  first  cross  be- 
tween the  Dorking  hen  and  the  Game  cock. — Nestor,  McUvem. 


NORFOLK  AND  CAMBRIDaESHIRE 
TURKEYS. 
I  WI8H  to  commence  keeping  Turkeys,  and  should  wish  to 
start  with  the  right  sort.  The  Norfolk  Turkeys  are  strongly 
recommended  to  me  as  being  tlie  best.  I  am  told  by  some  that 
the  real  black  are  the  true  Norfolk  breed,  and  by  others  that 
they  are  not.  The  black  ones  I  find  are  invariably  smaller  than 
the  somewhat,  grey-coloured  ones.  I  thought  of  buying  three 
hens  and  one  cock  bird.  I  do  not  want  tliem  for  exhibition,  but 
for  table.— E.  W.  A.  G. 

[The  Norfolk  Turkeys  are  quite  black,  and  they  are  not  as 
la^ge  as  the  Cambridgeshire.  It  has  been  with  them  aa  it  will 
be  with  all  poultry — wherever  feather  and  colour  are  made  a 
sine  qua  non,  other,  and  in  our  opinion  more  valuable,  pro- 
perties must  be  sacrificed.  You  can  start  very  well  with  a  cock 
and  three  hens,  j 


THE  FATTENING  OF  RABBITS. 
Iw  reply  to  "  A  Nonci "  we  insert  the  following  :— 
Many  ways  of  fattening  Rabbits  have  been  recommended. 
Nothing  answers  better  than  harleymeal,  oatmeal,  or  split  peas, 
•r  a  mixture  of  these  substancen,  by  adding  now  and  then  a  little 
tender  hay  and  one  or  two  spoonfuls  of  water  a-day  for  each 
Babbit.  The  best  age  at  which  you  can  take  Rabbits  to  fatten 
them  is  at  five  or  six  months;  having  reached  that  age  they 
fiitten  on  little,  while  before  that  age  they  could  not  fVitten,  they 
have  nothing  but  skin  on  their  bones  m  consequence  of  their 
growth.  The  bony  system  is  developed  with  the  cutaneous 
•yatem  at  the  expense  of  the  other  organic  systems ;  and 
thit  is  the  reason  why  little  Rabbits  have  generally  larger 
••oHiachs  th*an  those  of  six  or  seven  months.  One  should  not 
wonder  to  see  them  get  thin  when  they  are  young ;  one  should 
t»ther  be  uneasy  if  they  grew  fat,  it  being  an  unnatural  state, 
and  you  would  soon  see  them  die  of  diarrhoea. 

Rabbits  should  be  kept  at  all  times  in  clean  airy  habitations, 
•ttd  you  must  pay  particular  attention  to  those  you  fatten. 
Although  much  exercise  is  not  good  for  them  at  this  time,  if 
««y  were  placed  for  an  hour  a-day  in  fine  weather  on  a  rich 


ground,  or  on  a  gravelled  w^alk,  and  given  a  few  vegetables  to 
eat,  it  would  greatly  contribute  to  their  health  and  thriving. 

Theee  animals  pay  in  flesh  for  what  they  consume ;  when  they 
have  attained  five  or  six  months  they  have  generally  gained  3  lbs. 
in  four  days,  and  sometimes  9  lb?,  in  ten  days.  The  older  they 
grow  the  more  flesh,  fat,  fiir,  and  skin  they  acquire. 

A  young  Rabbit  is  not  only  without  much  flesh  at  three  or 
four  months,  but  the  flesh  is  also  without  taste ;  at  six  months 
its  flesh  i»  more  firm  and  better.  The  older  it  grows  the  less 
tender  its  flesh  beconses ;  a  fortnight  is  sufficient  to  make  it  fat 
and  fit  for  eating.  The  young  males  should  be  killed  before  the 
young  females;  they  beco  le  amorous  sooner,  and  tlieir  flesh 
always  loses  some  of  its  quality. 


DUMFRIES    AND    MAXWELLTOWN 
ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Ths  third  annual  exhibition^  and  competition  of  Canarieet 
Poultry,  and  Pigeons,  under  the  auspices  of  this  Society,  toolc 
place  in  the  Market  *Holl,  on  the  1st  and  2nd  inst.  The  Show 
was  open  to  all  Scotland,  and,  from  various  causes,  was  by  far 
the  most  successful  that  has  yet  been  held  in  connection  with 
the  Society.  No  fewer  than  fbitr  silver  medals  presented  by 
supporters  of  the  Society  were  offered  as  prizes,  and  the  Com- 
mittee having  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  some  standinjf  for 
the  Show  as  an  exhibition  of  poultry,  the  result  was  a  display  in 
that  department,  which,  for  quality,  has  never  been  equalled  in 
the  south  of  Scotland,  while  the  entries  were  unexpectedly 
numerous.  Of  Poultry,  95  pairs  were  exhibited  ;  of  Canaries, 
217  cages  j  and  of  Pigeons,  28  cages.  The  poultry  coops  were 
ranged  in  the  centre  of  the  Hall ;  the  bird  csges  round  the  walls. 
The  Hall  resounded,  inside  and  out,  with  the  shrill  crowing  ol 
cocks  and  twittering  of  Canaries,  though  the  incessant  noise 
from  the  defiant  longs  of  Chanticleer  &irly  drowned  the  cheer- 
ful concert  of  the  warbling  songsters.  But  the  Show  altogether 
was  a  most  interesting  and  beautiful  one.  The  exhibition  of 
birds  was  very  much  more  numerous  than  any  previously  held 
in  Dumfries,  and  the  quality  better  and  more  equal — the  Judges 
having  in  most  cases  some  difficulty  in  coming  to  their  decisions. 
It  would  be  invidious  to  particularise  where  all  was  good  and 
worthy  of  the  Exhibition  ;  but,  undoubtedly,  the  "  King**  of  the 
Show  in  the  Canary  department  was  the  yellow  piebald  cock  of 
Mr.  Coupland,  Dumfries,  the  winner  of  Mr.  Gibson's  silver 
medal.  This  bird  is  of  extremely  elegant  bhape,  and  is  valued 
at  £50.  His  csge  was  hung  with  silver  medals :  he  has  taken 
the  first  prize  at  a  Show  in  Glasgow,  and  won  the  medal  at 
Moffat  last  year ;  he  also  took  the  first  prize  at  the  Lockerby 
Show ;  he  took  the  first  prize  and  prize  medal  at  the  Dumfries 
Show  last  year,  and  has  been  equally  successful  this  year.  This 
little  paragon  attracted  many  admirers.  Among  the  specimens 
sent  for  decoration— that  is,  not  for  competition,  were  two  large 
cages  of  Canaries  shown  by  Mr.  MKSregor,  confectioner,  and 
Mr.  Wm.  Cowan,  Dumfries — the  one  containing  seventeen  and 
the  other  fourteen  birds  ;  also  a  cage  of  three  Crossbills,  belongs 
ing  to  Mr.  J.  Maxwell,  Hillend  Mill.  These  droll  but  rather^ 
clumsy -like  creatures  were  got  in  Dalswinton  wood  ;  they  are 
said  to  be  very  numerous  about  Moffat,  Their  grotesque  move* 
ments,  incessant  motion,  and  peculiarly  shaped  bills  so  well 
adaf>ted  for  splitting  open  at  a  stroke  the  fir  cones  on  which 
they  feed,  attracted  much  notice.  One  of  them  was  evidently 
flattered  by  the  attention  he  excited,  and  perseveringly  occu- 
pied himself  in  describing  an  endless  series  of  somersaults. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  attraction  in  the  department  of  decora- 
tion was  the  large  case  of  the  eggs  of  British  and  foreign  birds, 
shown  by  that  enthusiastic  collector  of  all  kinds  of  euriositiep, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Gibson,  bookseller,  Dumfries.  This  case  is  only 
part  of  Mr.  Gibson's  collection  of  eggs,  yet  it  contains  400 
distinct  varieties,  from  the  minute  e^s^  of  the  GoMen -crested 
Wren  to  the  huge  bulk  of  that  of  the  Ostrich.  All  the  varieties 
are  labelled,  are  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  and  arranged 
with  the  utmost  taste. 

In  the  Poultry  department,  many  of  the  specimens  exhibited 
were  of  first-class  merit.  The  Cechii^'Chma  fowls  riiown  by 
Mr.  Biggar,  of  Mary  holm,  were  unrivalled  for  size^  symmetry, 
and  beauty  of  plumage.  The  prize  Chnnt  cock,  the  winner  of 
Dr.  Ghieve's  medal,  belonging  to  Mr.  James  Thorpe,  was  • 
model  of  its  kind.  Mr.  John  Pagan,  Clareacefield,  showed  • 
cock  and  hen  of  the  Black  Malay  breed,  wiunMrare  uniTeBsaUy 
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acknowledged  io  be  truly  magnificent  Bpeoimens.  The  male 
bird  is  of  remarkable  size,  and  has  quite  a  regal  air,  the  effect  of 
which  IB  greatlj  increased  by  the  long  and  slender  arching  tail, 
which  is  supposed  to  mdicate  some  departure  from  the  pure 
Malay  breed.  The  plumage  of  these  birds  has  a  metallic  lustre 
of  peculiar  beauty.  In  the  same  class,  the  Golden  and  Silver 
Polands,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Gibson,  were  much  admired. 
Among  the  Poultry  shown  for  decoration  were  a  splendid  pair  of 
African  hens,  belonging  to  Mr.  Biggar,  of  Mar^holm,  and  a 
pair  of  Japanese  fowls  ^longmg  to  Mrs.  Brown,  iiith  House. 

The  showof  Pi^«oif#  was  Ter^  good ;  the  prize  Fantails  belonging 
to  Mr.  Eirkpatrick,  Duncow,  being  perfect  beauties  in  their  way. 

The  Hall  was  on  both  days  continually  crowded  with  visitors, 
who  appeared,  from  their  minute  examination  and  criticism,  to 
enjoy  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  improving  their  practical 
acquaintance  with  natural  history. 

A  difl^ulty  arose  out  of  the  Judges*  award  for  the  best  Game 
cook,  it  being  alleged  that  the  bird  shown  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  and 
to  which  Dr.  Grieve's  silver  medal  was  adjudged,  was  the  pro- 
perty of  one  of  the  Judges,  though  entered  in  Mr.  Thorpe's  name. 
The  Committee  are  making  inquiry  into  the  matter. — (Dum- 
fries  Courier,) 


lEBEGCJLAR  PRODUCTION  OF  DRONES. 

I  HATB  taken  considerable  interest  in  the  discussion  respecting 
drone-breeding  queens,  and  have  had  one  this  autumn  which 
has  somewhat  resembled  those  described,  and  yet  differs  from 
them.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  are  these:  As  formerly 
stated,  I  used  every  endeavour  to  increase  my  Ligurians  by 
swarming,  and  had  one  natural  swarm  in  August,  probably  near 
the  middle  of  the  month;    and  the  young  queen  left  in  the 

Sirent  hive  seemed  sterile  for  about  two  weeks  afterwards, 
owever,  I  then  discovered  that  she  had  become  fertile.  In 
about  fourteen  days  time  I  ascertained  that  the  brood  were 
entirely  drones,  both  in  the  ordinary  cells  and  also  in  the  large 
cells  ;  and  feeling  somewhat  interested  in  the  result,  I  paid 
particular  attention  to  them  on  amar^ng  from  the  cell,  and 
could  distinguish  no  difference  in  theur  appearance  from  the 
ordinary  drones.  I  may  also  mention  that,  although  they  got 
pretty  numerous,  the  bees  did  not  molest  them  for  several  weeks, 
and  I  began  to  think  that  they  must  have  lost  their  queen. 
However,  on  examination  I  very  soon  observed  her  mi^esty  in 
a  vei7  healthy-looking  condition,  and  also  found  her  to  be  a 
very  light  fine  marked  Ligurian  ;  and  as  I  had  no  other  Ligurian 
queen  to  rej^lace  her  with,  I  allowed  her  to  remain  where  she 
was ;  and  the  result  justifies  the  action,  for  in  due  time  I  began 
to  observe  a  number  of  young  workers  making  their  appearance 
along  with  their  larger  neighbours,  until  the  scene  became  quite 
changed — nearly  afi  young  workers  with  an  occasional  male. 
And  at  the  present  time  I  find  they  are  still  breeding  young 
bees ;  but  a  drone  now  and  then  makes  its  appearance,  and  I 
send  you  one  as  a  specimen,  which  I  caught  coming  out  of  the 
hive  this  morning  (Deo.  15th),  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  its  first  flight.  Ton  will  perceive  that  it  is  not  so  well 
marked  as  the  Ligurian  drones  generally  are,  and  I  believe  it  is 
much  darker  than  most  of  those  which  have  been  bred  by  this 
young  queen.  However,  I  have  thought  better  to  send  it,  as 
the  season  is  now  far  advanced  }  and  if  cold  weather  should  set 
in  I  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  another,  as  they 
are  now  scarce.  Tou  wiU  perceive  that  I  have  merely  stated 
the  &cts  of.the  case  without  offering  any  comment  on  it.  How- 
ever, it  clearly  shows  that  a  young  queen  may  first  produce  only 
drones  and  afterwards  become  a  fertile  breeder  of  working  bees. 
If  it  had  not  been  that  there  were  drones  in  this  hive  at  the 
time  the  queen  was  reared,  I  would  have  considered  the  occur- 
rence as  a  provision  in  Nature  to  supply  that  want ;  but  as  this 
was  not  the  case  it  seems  ratlier  unaccountable  why  it  should 
have  occurred.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  any  instance  of 
drone-breeding  queens  that  has  come  under  your  notice  have 
never  been  known  to  breed  anything  but  them.  I  should  like 
to  have  your  opinion  of  this  case  after  examining  the  specimen 
sent.-- J.  S. 

[I  believe  I  have  a  similar  case  in  my  apiary,  but  cannot  be 
sure  untU  mild  weather  affords  better  opportunity  for  exami- 
nation. I  have  never  kept  a  true  drone-breeding  queen  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  but  have  no  doubt  that  one  of  this  descrip- 
tion would  breed  nothing  but  drones  during  the  whole  of  her 
life.— A  Detokbh^cbb  Bbb-kbbfsb.] 


DOES  A  QUEEN  BEE  STING  OR  BITEP- 
EFFECTS  OF  INTERBREEDING. 

I  PANOT  "  tJpwAKDS  Am>  Onwabds  "  makes  a  mistake  m  page 
268,  and  that  he  took  a  sharp  piuoh  from  the  mandibles  of  the 
qneen  bee  he  was  handling  for  the  application  of  her  sting.  At 
any  rate,  he  does  not  say  that  she  left  that  weapon  l^hind, 
which  she  could  scarcely  have  fsiiled  to  do  if  she  had  darted  it 
into  the  cuticle  of  either  his  thumb  or  forefinger.  The  reluctance 
of  the  queen  bee  to  use  her  sting  is  certainly  most  remarkable. 
I  must  have  handled  many  scores,  and  never  was  stung  bj  any. 
She  is,  however,  by  no  means  so  particular  about  using  her  jawi, 
and  will  bite  pretty  sharply  if  provoked  to  do  so  by  rough  usage. 

I  am  also  tempted  to  inquire  if  he  is  sure  that  the  bees  hs 
speaks  of,  in  the  cottager's  garden,  have  really  never  been  crossed, 
but  have  *^  bred  in-and-in  for  years."  If  this  be  indeed  the  caie^ 
they  must  be  separated  by  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  any 
other  bees,  since  I  have  proved,  and  statod  in  page  39,  thii 
drone  influence  extends  fully  two  miles. 

May  it  not,  however,  be  open  to  a  doubt  whether  bees  do 
deteriorate,  as  some  have  imagined,  by  being  bred  in-and-in  ?  I 
once  saw  an  apisry  of  nearly  forty  stocks  (and  which  had  num- 
bered as  many  as  eighty),  all  resulting  from  a  single  svann 
brought  from  a  distance  many  years  before.  Now,  this  apiirj 
was  attached  to  a  lone  farmhouse,  probably  quite  as  much,  and 
possibly  even  more,  isolated  from  other  bees  as  the  cotts^i 
garden  mentioned  by  "  Ufwabbs  and  Onwabds,*'  and  no  signs 
of  deteriorstion  of  the  species  were  to  he  detected. 

I  would  also  refer  to  pages  221  and  222  of  the  XXIY.  YoL 
of  The  Cottage  Gabdbneb,  wherein  are  related  the  oireom- 
stances  under  which  all  the  bees  in  Tasmania  originally  spnisg 
from  a  single  stock.  This  must,  of  course,  have  been  a  case  m 
undoubted  interbreeding  without  the  possibility  of  its  effeeti 
being  ameli'^rated  by  a  single  cross ;  ana  yet,  I  may  confidently 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  a  no  less  accurate  obserrer  thn 
"  B.  &  W."  to  state  whether  I  am  not  correct  in  asserting  that  tbs 
honey  bee  of  Taamania  is  not  one  whit  inferior  to  its  European 
progenitor.  Taking  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  I 
believe  that  "Upwabdb  and  Okwabds"  may  dismiss  the  notioB 
that  his  neighbour's  bees  have  deteriorated  by  breeding  in-and- 
in,  and  may  fairly  place  to  the  credit  of  his  superior  manage* 
nient,  any  difierence  in  favour  of  his  own  bees  which  he  may 
detect  between  them  and  others  of  their  species  which  may 
happen  to  be  in  charge  of  a  less  skilful  apiarian. — A  Dsvov* 

SHIBE  BbB-KXEFSB. 

P.S. — I  cannot  agree  with  what  is  stated  at  the  end  of 
"  Upwaeds  and  On  wards*  "  article  in  page  288,  since  I  have 
often  found  swarms  which  failed  to  fill  their  hives  the  first  sum- 
mer form  the  strongest  stocks  in  the  next. 


THE  SUPER-POSING  DIFFICULTY. 

Whek  two  such  leading  contributors  as  your  Devon  and 
Renfrewshire  correspondents  got  completely  at  variance  on  a 
point,  not  theoretical  but  altogether  practical,  it  waa  no  wonder 
that  we,  the  minor  on-Iookers,  should  be  fairly  nonplussed ;  and 
it  must,  therefore,  have  afforded  your  apiarian  readers  muofa 
pleasure  perusing  **B.  &  W.*s"  very  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
difficulty. 

"B.  &  W.'s"  remarks  are  capital,  except  an  unfortunate 
oversight  towards  the  end,  where  he  says,  '*  I  should  give  to 
"  A.  W."  this  better  advice — to  follow  the  northern  plan  if  he 
wishes  his  bees  to  take  possession  of  the  uppr  hive?  Why 
if  P  Surely  your  correspondent  cannot  overlook  the  fact  (hat  to 
get  the  b^  to  ascend  was  the  gist  of  ''A.  W.'s*'  query,  aod 
his  only  motive  in  uniting  his  hives,  and  on  which  all  the  dis- 
putation hangs.  He  need  not,  therefore,  apologetically  sllude 
to  his  siding  with  "  A  Benfbbwshibe  Bbb-eeefeb,"  as  bis 
mode  of  reasoning  altogether  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  that  apiarian,  more  particularly  as  "  A.  W."  told  us 
at  page  410,  last  volume,  that  he  employs  bars  and  slides. 
Should  that  be  the  case  with  his  lower  hive  under  ditcussioDi 
from  my  own  experience  in  uniting  these  hives,  which  I  have 
done  over  and  over  again  with  the  exact  results  described  1^ 
your  Benfrew  correspondent,  I  can  therefore  most  unhesi- 
tatingly endorse  all  he  has  said.  Such  storified-hives,  be  tliey 
two  or  many,  invariably  become  one  when  united,  and  it  is  an 
unquestionable  fact  that  bees  winter  at  the  top. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  this  partieiUar  lower Jiive  have  a 
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preponderance  of  honey  in  it,  and  only  these  small  conical 
openings  in  the  top  we  sometimes  see,  which  very  possibly  your 
Deron  correspondent  had  in  his  mind*s  eye  when  he  wrote,  1 
•hould  be  prone  to  entertain  the  idea,  in  such  a  case,  the  lower 
would  become  the  stock ;  but  I  nerer  made  the  experiment. 

Were  there  ^a  large  central  three  or  four-inch  aperture,  the 
probability  of  their  aicendiog  would  be  enhanced  from  the  bees 
generally  congregating  more  between  the  middle  combs. 

I  ascribe  this  diversity  of  opinion  on  "  A.  W.*s"  case  to  the 
principles  and  practice  of  storifying  not  being  so  well  understood 
m  the  south.  The  high  system  of  farming  practised  in  many 
districts  in  the  north  tells  most  unfavourably  against  the  bee- 
keeper, forcing  him  to  tax  his  ingenuity  to  combat  this,  the 
an£ivourable  climate  and  short  s  ason,  by  combining  his  swarms 
on  the  storifying  plan  to  effect  the  same  result,  that  in  many 
locaUties  in  the  south  the  most  negligent  bee-keeper  easily  can 
with  single  iwarmi  and  no  trouble.  The  hint  of  your  great 
contemporary,  of  Printing  House  Square,  at  the  Cattle  Show 
dinner  the  other  day,  as  to  the  advantage  his  jouthem  hearers 
might  derive  from  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Scotch  system 
being  equally  applicable  to  apiculture  as  agriculture. — ^H.  B.  D. 


HOW  I  BECAME  AN  OXFOBDSHIBE 

BEE-KEEPER. 

{Continued  from  page  288.) 

Whek  the  combs  are  extricated,  place  four  of  the  small  wedges 
equidistant  around  the  bee-board,  where  the  circumference  of 
propolis  points  out,  and  replace  the  hive  upon  them  ;  the  wedges 
will  prevent  crushing  the  bees,  and  leave  an  opening  around  for 
the  natural  possessors  to  return  and  gorge  themselves,  and  for 
their  neighbours  also  to  come  and  assist  at  the  feast,  to  clear 
out  the  hive  from  every,  the  least,  particle  of  honey,  and  no 
Dutch  housewife  could  perform  a  cleaner  sweep  than  the  bees 
make  of  ii  in  that  respect ;  though,  poor  little  things,  aft«r  they 
hare  been  robbed  of  everything,  I  invariably  find  they  have  begun 
forming  new  combs,  and  elongated  some  an  inch  or  so  in  several 
places  before  nightfall,  thus  setting  us  the  <  xamplo  that  after 
miflf or  tunes  the  most  wise  plan  is  to  tie  on  our  aprons  and  go  to 
work.  Now,  take  the  dish  or  dishes  of  honejcomb  away  a 
hundred  yards,  the  further  the  better,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
placo  them  on  a  greensward  if  possible,  near  to  some  outhouse 
or  room  where  there  is  a  door  which  can  be  closed,  and  within 
which  another  empty  dish  or  pan  is  placed.  Life  a  corner  of 
the  cloth  from  the  dish  containing  the  combs;  raise  each 
separately,  and  brush  off  any  stragglers  or  those  plastered  with 
hone  J  on  to  the  grass,  where  their  namesakes  will  soon  clear  it 
from  off  them.  Take  each  comb,  after  having  done  so  under 
cover,  and  close  (he  dtK>r  upon  it ;  thus  the  bees  are  kept  from 
intruding  on  one*s  after-operatioits,  the  first  of  which  must  be  to 
minutely  examine  the  combs,  for  centrally  in  them  bee-grubs 
more  or  less  will  be  found,  which,  if  no  notice  were  taken  of 
them,  hundreds  of  bees  would  be  lost  to  the  colony.  So  1 
brought  forth  a  6g-drum,  one  of  those  mentioned  before  which 
had  been  denuded  of  its  contents,  and  cut  away  the  comb  in 
Bcctiona  containing  the  brood  so  as  to  fit  into  it,  and  pre^ 
firmly  against  the  sides,  tliat  on  reversing  the  super  they  will 
maintain  their  po*iii>n  similarly  to  what  they  would  had  the 
bees  attached  them  there  naturally.  I  then  placed  it  over  age  2, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  if  I  was  adjusting  it  for  honey  working 
in  fho  spring,  and  the  bees  will  hatch  out  every  grub  and  make 
ready  the  super  for  nex'.  year,  b/  clearing  off  the  remains  of 
honey  adhering  to  it*  interior.  I  thus  killed  two  birds  with  one 
stone,  got  the  grubs  brought  to  maturity,  and  the  supers  beau- 
tifully rlenned.  The  bees  will  unite  the  teinporary  combs  to  the 
sides  of  the  super  after  their  own  fahhion,  but  of  course  they 
will  be  cut  out  again  to  becoTne  melted  into  wax  anon. 

Kow  the  seals  from  the  surface  of  the  cell^,  containing  the 
honey,  should  at  once  be  flayed  off  with  the  thin  worn  carving 
knife,  and  be  placed  in  canvass  bags ;  the  pure  combs  cut  and 
sorted  into  one,  and  those  pieces  containing  bee-bread  put  into 
another,  to  be  then  suspended  over  basins  to  drain  off  the  honey 
or,  should  the  weather  prove  cold  or  the  honey  soon  thicken, 
as  it  has  done  (his  season,  suspend  the  bsgs  somehow  near  the 
warmth  of  the  fire,  in  order  to  relieve  the  honey  more  expedi- 
tiously from  the  combs.  Under  these  latter  circumstances,  I 
place  ray  honey  in  a  tiu  furoer  suspended  to  a  bottle-jack,  similar 
to  roasting  meat.    Though  I  am  careful  to  prevent   it  from 


becoming  so  hot  as  to  melt  the  wax,  and  eveir  now  and  then  I 
work  the  bags  about  with  my  hands  to  alter  the  position  of  the 
combs ;  but  I  am  careful  so  to  squeeze  as  not  to  crush  them 
more  than  necessary.  Happening  to  have  them  by  me,  I  have 
stored  my  run-honey  this  year  in  wide-mouthed  bottles,  similar 
to  those  which  are  used  for  preserving  green  gooseberries,  and 
when  it  becomes  congealed  by  the  cold  I  shall  gently  warm  the 
bottles  to  cause  it  to  run  out  again  when  wanted.  In  the  after- 
noon I  took  the  pan,  &c.,  off  from  age  1,  and  loosened  the  hive 
from  its  propolis  and  the  board,  and,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
spread  a  cloth  on  the  ground  by  its  side,  laid  two  sticks  upou  it, 
placed  age  6  upon  them,  dashed  out  the  bees,  and  immediately 
lifted  age  1  over  them,  then  winged  the  bees  from  the  two  boards 
on  to  the  cloth,  suspended  a  pan  upon  tressels  over  the  hive,  and 
left  them  roaring  out  their  differences  and  to ,  settle  the  affair 
amongst  themselves  in  the  best  manner  they  could. 

Why  I  place  the  pan  upon  tressels  suspended  over  the  hive 
is  this :  When  the  pan  (perhaps  I  ought  to  mention  that  it  is 
now  brought  into  play  ta  ward  off  treacherous  storms  whilst 
one  is  a-bed  and  asleep),  rests  upon  the  hive,  a  sensation  ij 
created  throughout  in  taking  it  off,  and  the  bees  immediately 
begin  to  rush  from  beneath  to  find  out  what  is  the  matter  ;  and 
be  as  quick  as  one  will,  it  takes  a  degree  of  time  before  one  can 
release  the  pan  from  one*s  hands  to  lift  the  hive  on  to  its  stand, 
by  which  time  the  bees  are  become  thick  on  the  bottom  of  the 
hive,  and  numbers  of  them  would  bepome  crushed  upon  the 
board,  for  it  will  not  do  to  place  wedges  in  this  instince,  ai 
neighbourly  visiting  must  certainly  now  be  dispensed  with.  The 
pan  and  the  tressels  can  be  quietly  removed  without  the  bees 
gaining  the  least  inkling,  and  their  hive  is  caught  up  and  placed 
upon  the  board  quick  as  thought,  so  as  not  to  endanger  one  of 
their  lives. 

I  arose  at  five  o'clock  next  morning,  and  placed  the  hive  and 
united  colony  upon  its  pedestal  in  the  manner  just  described, 
when  I  counted  about  one  hundred  dead  combatants  upon  the 
cloth,  but  no  quoen  was  to  be  found  amongst  them.  I  espied 
her  cast  out  dead  from  the  hive  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day. 
No  fighting  took  place  after  the  bees  were  placed  on  their  stand. 
Previously,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  I  cut  out  the  combs  and  united  the 
two  previously  united  ca^ts  of  the  20th  and  26th  of  July,  to 
age  1,  as  I  previously  said  I  should ;  but  instead  of  the  20  lbs.  of 
honey  which  I  anticipated,  I  had  10  lbs.  only,  owing  to  the  wet 
and  unfavourable  time  we- experienced  during  July:  therefore, 
my  hon^y  produce  this  year  is  40  lbs.,  of  run  honey,  and  47ilbs. 
of  first  quality  honeycomb  in  supers,  87i  lbs.  in  all.  There  was 
a  considerahle  quantity  of  bee-brood  in  the  combs  of  this  hive, 
which  I  adjusfed  in  a  Payne's  straw  super  and  placed  on  age  1, 
when  the  poUen-carriers  soon  gave  me  to  understand  what  they 
were  intent  upon.  I  could,  and  I  did  intend  to  take  age  8, 
which  would  now  produce  me  40  lbs.  more  of  honey  ;  but  it  is 
so  strong  and  vigorous,  and  considering  that  next  season,  ac- 
cording to  reasonable  anticipation,  is  Ukely  to  produce  a  good 
Bycamore  blossom,  I  shall  do  as  the  ladies  are  allowed  to  do— 
change  my  mind  on  account  of  the  better  prospect.—  Upwabds 
AKD  Onwabds. 

{To  he  continued.) 


DESTRUCTION  OF  SMALL  BIED8. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Martin,  sen.,  Keigate 
to  the  Reigate  Natural  History  Club : — 

The  French  are  great  eaters  of  bread;  the  supply  and  the 
price  of  that  article  of  diet  are,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to 
the  whole  population  of  the  country.  The  people  of  Paris  itself, 
it  is  well  known,  are  especially  favoured  at  the  expense  of  the 
regt  of  France,  notwithstanding  which,  at  the  present  moment, 
there  is  mtich  grumbling  among  them. 

Their  consumption  of  animal  food  is  much  less  than  in 
England  ;  and  beef  and  mutton  being  dear,  there  is  a  destruction 
of  ?mall  birds  constantly  going  on,  which  they  cook  so  as  to 
make  the  most  of  them  for  the  table.  They  are  not  only  shot, 
but  caught  and  trapped  in  every  possible  way  for  food. 

The  destruction  of  the  small  birds  has  gone  on  increasing,  and 
in  a  corresponding  ratio  has  proceeded  the  increase  of  those 
inse-  Is  and  reptiles  which  prey  on  ihe  crops  of  grain  and  all 
kinds  of  vegetable  food ;  and  on  these  insect  tribes  the  small 
birdd  live,  'i  o  that  degree  of  alarm  has  the  public  mind  been 
brought,  that  inquiry  and  investigation  have  been  instituted, 
a  id  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  destruction  of  the  beau- 
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tiful  feathered  aongsterfl  may,  if  continued,  lead  to  something 
like  positive  famine.         ^ 

In  England  we  do  not  condescend  to  eat  these  beautiful  little 
creatures.  We  eat  no  birds  of  less  size  than  the  Pigeon,  or  the 
Partridge,  or  the  Snipe,  or  the  Woodcock.  But  in  France, 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  bird,  however  small,  comes  amiss  to 
he  French. 

The  translation  of  tlie  document  in  question  having  been 
printed  in  the  THmes,  it  has  been  reprinted  in  other  newspapers, 
as  also  in  the  Zoologist,  a  periodical  which  we  take  in,  leading  to 
much  discussion  in  the  journals  with  the  view  to  correct  the 
popular  errors  which  too  much  prevail  in  this  country  as  to  the 
mfluenees  thesp-  useful  and  beautiful  creatures,  the  birds,  exert 
on  other  animal  and  vegetable  brganisations. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  truth  that  in  the  Divine  government 
the  arrangements  of  me  Almighty,  in  His  perfect  wisdom,  are 
adapted  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  among  living  beings,  so  that 
there  shall  be  a  due  proportion  of  each  in  their  'proper  places, 
not  requiring  the  aid  of  us  poor,  fallible  creatures,  in  the  full- 
ness of  our  self-conceit,  to  adjust  the  balance. 

Although  the  Sparrows  levy  a  small  contribution  on  the 
firmer's  grain,  yet  the  far  greater  portion  of  their  food  is  from 
injurious  insects,  and  the  whole  of  the  food  they  give  their  young 
IB  from  the  tribe  of  insects.  At  the  beginning  of  the  world  man 
would  have  succumbed  in  the  unequal  struggle  if  God  had  not 
given  him  in  the  bird  a  powerful  auxiliary,  a  faithful  ally,  whieh 
wonderfully  accomplishes  the  task  which  man  is  incapable  of 
performing^in  fact,  agamst  his  enemies  of  the  insect  world  man 
would  be  powerless  without  the  bird. 

If  the  Sparrows  and  the  Rooks  make  us  pay  very  moderately 
for  their  services,  all  other  birds,  the  Pigeon  excepted,  are  de- 
Tourers  of  insects,  and  render  us  gratuitous  services.  Among 
them  are  nocturnal  birds,  as  the  Bam  Owl,  Bats,  and  others, 
which  ignorance  foolishly  persecutes.  The  Woodpecker,  the 
Tarious  species  of  the  Swallow,  the  charming  songster*  of  the 
fields,  the  Nightingale,  Black  Caps,  Redbreasta,  Redstarts, 
Wagtails,  Larks,  Wrens,  and  other  small  birds,  render  most 
invaluable  servioea.  As  an  example  of  the  proceedings  of  these 
useful  creatures,  ten  Swallows  were  killed,  and  in  their  stomachs 
were  found  the  remains  of  5482  insects,  giving  to  each  bird  548 
insects  destroyed ;  analagous  results  attend  the  Hedge  Sparrows. 
With  respect  to  our  formidable  enemies,  the  cockchafer  and  a 
host  of  others,  the  cockchafer  deposits  from  VO  to  100  e^gs 
at  a  time,  whieh  are  soon  transformed  into  white  grubs,  which 
for  two  or  three  years  live  on  the  roots  of  our  most  valuable 
regetables.  The  weevil  produces  from  VO  to  90  eggs,  which, 
laid  in  so  many  grains  of  com  become  larvs  that  eat  them 
•Hup. 

**  Thua  the  bird  can  live  without  man,  but  man  cannot  live 
without  the  bird.**  Common  sense  and  right-minded  men 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  man,  grateful  for  the  in- 
valuable services  of  these  friends  and  faithful  allies,  as  smuli 
birds,  would  take  them  under  his  special  protection  ;  yet  man, 
by  a  strange  blindness  and  ignorance,  is  oden  the  greatest  enemy 
of  these  gentle  and  beautiful  creatures,  and  as  if  it  was  not 
enough  that  we  should  from  sheer  ignorance  carry  oh  this  war 
of  extermination,  parents  allow  their  boys  in  their  bird-nesting 
sports  to  rob  the  nests  of  their  eggs,  and  frequently  of  theyountj 
birds — a  senseless  and  useless  sport,  as  usually  pursued,  and, 
without  spurioua  or  sentimental  feeling,  we  may  fairly  suppose 
some  pain  to  the  httle  parents  in  the  bereavement. 

We  see  in  domesticated  birds  the  anxious  assiduity  with  which 
the  hens  particularly  care  for  and  foster  their  young— how  much 
and  with  what  sedulous  care  the  common  hen  bird  shelters  her 
chickens  under  her  wings.  With  a  similar  instinctive  affection^ 
we  may  fairly  suppose  the  birds  in  the  hedges  feed  and  cherish 
their  young,  and  we  ought  to  feel  the  cruelty  inflicted  on  the 
poor  little  creatures  by  the  thoughtless  and  wilful  boy  who  robs 
the  nest  generally  from  mere  wantonness,  or  to  very  little  pur- 
pose. Bird-nesting  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  tolerated ;  and 
the  clergy,  with  the  schoolmaster,  should  be  enabled  to  import 
useful  and  humane  knowledge  on  these  subjects  of  natural 
history  to  their  pupils. 

That  these  defenceless  little  creatures  have  been  enabled  to 
survive  this  grievous  warfare  is  one  of  the  mysteries  only  to  be 
explained  by  the  wonderful  goodness  of  God,  who  ince^^^antly 
redeems  and  corrects  the  errors  and  faults  of  that  fallible 
creature,  man. 

In  All  the  Year  Sound,  a  popular  periodical,  is  a  facetious 
Tersion  of  the  French  report,  in  the  ft  r  a  of  a  congress  of  birds 


4 — Sir  Robert  Redbreast,  K.G. —».«.,  Knight  of  the  Garden,  in  the 
chair,  by  acclamation  of  wings. 

The  version  of  the  French  docun^ent  is  pleasantly  written,  and 
is  agreeable  in  perusal  for  the  general  readers,  as  stating  the 
ravages  aa  respects  all  vegetable  productions  by  myriads  of 
insects,  all  endued  with  prodigious  fecundity,  and  Uving  ex- 
clusively on  valuable  vegetable  productions ;  among  them,  wheat 
and  other  corn  plants  are  destroyed  at  the  root  by  the  grub  of 
the  cockchafer  and  by  other  vermin  ;  in  the  grain  by  the  we<^iL 
■The  cmcifrrous  plants,  as  the  turnips,  by  other  insects ;  otfaoi 
take  up  their  abode  in  the  pod  of  beans,  peas,  and  lentils. 

At  bottom  the  vital  sap  is  intercepted  by  underground  sad 
burrowing  insects.  After  these,  mice  and  rata  expect  their 
share,  so  that  nearly  half  a  crop  may  be  lost  but  for  our  friendly 
the  small  birds. 

Those  who  have  travelled  through  France,  even  merely  to 
Parifi,  must  have  observed  almost  hH  the  land  ape  open  fiel^i^ 
with  few  living  hedges,  and,  therefore,  affording  but  lit^Uesbdtor 
for  small  birds. 

Those  who  travd  at  home  observe  the  oontional  grabbing  of 
hedgerows,  and  laying  small  fields  together  to  make  lai^  onei^ 
to  have  more  land  under  the  plough,  which,  considering  that  we 
are  large  importers  of  erain,  can  hardly  be  disapproved,  altliongh 
we  must  lament  the  diminution  of  shelt^  and  protection  for  oar 
little  and  invaluable  friends,  the  birda. 

In  all  probability  the  French  government  will  have  stringent 
measures  to  restrain  the  wholesale  destruction  of  small  birds. 
In  thi«  country  we  shall  rely  on  gentle  moral  reason  and  loasion 
to  effect  the  same  objects ;  and  in  the  hope  of  the  esUre  disoon- 
tinuance  of  the  '*  S(%rrow  clubs,"  the  patrons  and  promoters  of 
which  will  be  assured  that  they  are  making  a  sad  mistake  in  tki 
destruction  of  little  creatures,  which,  living  partly  on  grain,  rep^ 
the  gardener  and  the  farmer  tenfold  by  feeding  much  more  on 
those  minute  anintals,  many  of  them  too  small  to  be  visible  to 
the  human  eye  without  t^  aid  of  the  microaoope,  but  visible  to 
those  quick  sighted  birds,  as  well  as  the  grubs,  oaterpillars,  and 
all  other  animalcules  which  prey  on  and  cUstrcry  the  ptodooti  of 
horticulture  and  agriculture. 


VARIETIES. 


Sawdust  ab  a  Fixer  of  Ammonia. — Sawdust  is  one  of  the 
very  best  absorbents  for  liquid  manure.  Mixed  with  dilated 
sulphurio  acid,  it  is  one  of  the  best  materials  for  the  fixing  the 
ammonia  which  is  given  off  in  stables.  The  following  experi- 
ments hare  been  put  on  record  : — A  shallow  basin,  in  which 
sawdust,  moistened  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  was  spread, 
was  hung  up  in  a  stable,  and,  in  the  course  of  three  wepi»,  sB 
the  acid  in  the  sawdust  was  completely  neufralised  by  the  am- 
monia in  the  air  of  the  stable,  and  a  considerable  qnsnttty  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  was  formed  in  this  manner.  For  this  rea- 
son sawdust  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  is  recommended  as  s 
means  of  ke«^ing  ftables  sweet  and  wholesome.  The  acid  should 
be  diluted  with  forty-five  times  its  bulk  of  water  before  it  ii 
applied  to  the  sawdu«it.  Just  enough  should  be  applied  to 
make  the  saw(^ust  feel  damp.  On  account  of  its  porosity,  saw- 
dust retains  the  acid  very  perfectly,  and  presents  a  large  surfiMe 
for  the  absorption  of  the  ammonia. — {Ijondon  Beviete,) 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

TBfMMiWG  Spanish  Fowls  (Ignoramus).— Flncklng  ouitheMthen  orv 
the  eye  of  a  Spanish  fo«l  would  not  only  disqualify  the  pen,  if  detected,  bat 
subject  you  to  the  <il8jcmce  of  havinff  the  fact  written  on  a(»rd  and  stnekiV 
HKaini*t  the  en.  The  object  of  poulry  exhibitions  Is  to  promote  the  brtediBg 
of  fowls  having  particular  required  points  naturally,  not  by  trimming. 

Warming  a  Roost  norsE  for  Bantams  (C.  TTiomptOH). — ^We  are  »•* 
fi-iendly  to  any  artlflf  lal  heat  in  the  M-ny  of  stoves  or  hot-water  pines  for 
poultry .  We  are  quite  nnahle  to  state  what  degree  of  cold  will  kill  rhem,Mi 
althoUKh  such  frobts  as  we  hud  tuo  years  since  will  spofl  conbsand  frMH 
to»-8,  >ei  w'-  HP'  cr  lo-t  one  fowl  by  it.  If  on  a  bare  spot  without  shelltft 
hard  frost  and  east  winds  will  liill  .ntultry  ;  but  where  they  can  find  shelttft 
and,  aboTe  all.  where  thty  are  well  fed,  cold  will  not  hurt  them.  IntJuryh 
far  •  ore  Mcely  to  result  when  <hey  leare  a  heated  place  for  a  cold  atmnspbtfa 
Any  extra  warmth  sbo  Id  be  given  by  extra  feeding. 

Guinea  Fowls  (A  Suhsrriher).— One  paragraph  tnxm  <mr  "Puraltiy  Bo* 
for  the  Many,"  answ.  rs  both  your  queries.  "They  pair :  tkerefore  an  eqaii 
. number  of  each  sex  must  bo  kept  It  Is  tire  hen  only  which  »tt«»«>s 
peculiar  cry  of  '  Come  bacic*  The  note  o'  the  cock  bird  is  a  kind  of  w«fl« 
You  can  have  the  book  free  by  post  from  our  offlca  bf  weaiUag  sersa  pea^T 
postage  stamps  with  yuur  direction. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


Day      Day 

or    I    of   I 
M'ath  Week. 


JANUARY  21—27, 1862. 


WSATHn  KSAK  LONOOH  IK   1861. 


Barometer.      Thermom.    Wind. 


Kain  in 
Iifcbee. 


Ban 
KiMS. 


91 

Tu 

S2 

W 

» 

Tm 

24 

F 

26 

8 

26 

BXTII 

27 

M 

Bun»B  decHn.  \9^  54'  a.  30.423-80.S78 

Gaatrolobium  aeatwD.  ,  80.361-30.250 

HeUotn»pe.  30.215—80.126 

Hcrmannia  aInifolU.  [1858.  30.021-29.988 

CoMV.  St.  Paul.     P w.  Boyxl  h.  29.890—29.851 

t  Sunday  Arm  BFiPHAXtr.  36.288-30.137 

Qeraniams.  80.19B-S0a<9 


deif.  dcg. 

44-28 

S.W. 

41-82 

W. 

37-27 

8.W. 

48-89 

S.W. 

53-40 

8  W. 

55-41 

S.W. 

56—47 

8.W. 

Son 
Set«. 


•01 
.02 
.01 
.02 
.04 
.01 


m.     h.1  m.     h, 
50af7      27af4 


Moon 

Rises     Moon'a 
and  Beta     Age. 


4 
4 

4  23 

4  MS 

4  58 

4 :  51 


m.  h. 
40  II 
mom. 
8     1 


21 
22 

25 
26 
27 


Clock 
before 
8un. 


11    87 


12    88 

12  51 

13  3 


Day  of 
Year. 


23 

24 
25 
26 
27 


McraoEOUMT  of  tbb  Wxsk.— At  Cbiawiok*  from  obeerrationi  darinf?  the  last  thirty-flTe  years,  the  average  highest  and  Lowest 
temperatures  of  these  dajs  are  44.0^  and  SS.P  respeetiTely.  The  greatest  heat,  58^,  ooonrred  on  the  23rd  in  1834 ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  7^ 
on  the  26th  in  1838.     Dormg  the  period  129  days  wore  fine,  and  on  109  rmhn  feU. 


THE  PEOCK3S  OF  FEETILISATIOtT. 

INNINGIA,  and  not 
~  LimmiDgia  (as  printed 
at  page  310),  was  tbe 
broKen-down  family 
which  was  the  caase 
and  preonrser  of  the 
present  race  of  OlOx- 
mias.  At  thai  time 
there  were  only  two 
kinds  of  Gloxinias  in 
cultivation — the  then 
recently  -  introduced 
Gloxinia  speciosa,  and 
the  oldest  of  them  all, 
the  Gloxinia  maculata.  Both  would  seed  very  fineely,  each 
by  its  own  pollen,  but  neither  woald  unite  by  the  pollen 
of  the  other.  Both  were  faroarites  with  gardeners  who 
felt  a  family-like  lose  at  their  want  of  reciprocity  ;  when 
one  of  them,  the  said  gardeners,  stepped  oat  of  the  rauks 
andiiHtied  a  rank  radical,  turned  also  the  genus  Sin- 
ningia  through  Sinningia  maculata  to  a  botanical  fig- 
ment, united  it  by  its  pollen  with  the  newer  Gloxinia 
speciosa  which  produced  glauca  or  glaucescens,  the 
parent  of  the  present  race  of  garden  Gloxinias.  It 
may  he  stated  as  an  historical  fact,  that  the  raiser  of 
glaucescens  thought  so  little  of  it  that  he  turned  out 
some  scores  of  '*  roots  **  of  it  with  the  garden  rubbish* 
ihe  rubbish  was  trampled  by  cattle,  and  most  of  the 
Gloxinia  bulbs  were  thus  destroyed.  One  nlant  was 
kept  to  prove  the  cross.  Mr.  Low,  sen.,  of  the  firm 
from  Clapton,  saw  that  plant,  and  picked  out  some 
"  roots  "  from  the  cattle  track,  sold  the  first  three  of  them 
to  Messrs.  Glenny  and  Harris,  and  to  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
for  21*.  each.  Just  thinlc  of  that  when  you  have  a  cross 
leedHng  which  may  not  be  worth  picking  up  on  ihe 
«treet ;  if  it  is  not  a  barren  one  never  mind  its  present 
looks,  give  up  a  florist's  notion  at  once,  and  call  it  the 
progenitor  of  some  prodigious  good  thing,  and  the  very 
daring  will  help  to  bring  your  prospects  to  good  account. 
Before  the  nrst  crossed  Fuclisia  was  in  the  market,  in 
1^6,  it  was  clearly  proved,  and  agreed  upon  by  all  prac- 
ticals  who  had  seen  the  proofs,  that  the  Mexican  species 
gracilis,  virgata,  conica,  elegans,  globosa,  and  macro- 
Btemon,  were  all  convertible,  the  one  for  the  other,  as  the 
merest  varieties  of  garden  seedlings— ^ay  Asters  or 
Poppies.  And  not  only  so,  but  that  ^xcortioata  of  Kew 
Zealand,  and  discolor  of  Port  Famine,  with  the  wood  of 
which  Mr.  Darwin  had  to  cook  his  own  meals  when  on 
that  station,  could  be  produced  by  the  mixtures  of 
Mexican  kinds.  Even  the  most  dissimilar  kind  in  the 
•fiimily,  the  Fuchsia  arborescens,  crossed  with  some  one 
of  the  Mexican  fry,  and  produced  a  weeping  Fuchsia» 
which  trailed  on  the  ground  like  a  Strawberry,  as  I  can 
vouch  for,  as  it  appeared  among  my  own  seedlings.  Two 
very  good  chances  of  two  new  races  had  been  let  slip  in 
Fuchsia. 
An  entire  new  race  of  Fuchsias  might  y^t  be  had,  to 
No.  -43.— Vol..  n«  Nbw  Serim. 


bloom  exactly  as  does  the  common  Laurustinus.  The 
second  would  be  less  easily  obtained,  and  the  primitive 
movee  for  fiuding  it  are  now  too  far  from  my  mark. 
Fuchsia  fulgens  and  corymbiflora  never  well  agreed  in 
crossing  the  species  of  former  days,  the  foliage  was  too 
coarse,  and  could  not  be  subdued— at  least  so  it  was  said  ; 
but  perseverance  never  tried  to  prove  the  question,  and 
if  we  lost  aught  by  that  means,  just  put  it  down  in  the 
book  against  the  fiorista'  account.  One  thing  the  long 
Fuchsias  had  done,  but  ten  to  one  if  ever  you  heard  of  it 
to  this  day — it  made  dissenters  of  one-half  of  the  gar- 
deners who  knew  it,  and  of  every  one  of  the  practical 
crossers.  I  say  practical  crossers,  K>r  at  that  time  we  had 
many  fancy  men  in  the  line  of  crossing  ;  that  was  a  fancy 
w*hich  could  do  any  fancy  thing  without  doing  it  at  all. 
What  they  dissented  about  was  the  way  some  botanists 
said  the  pollen  grains  found  their  way  mto  the  heart  of 
the  eeed-pods,  and  to  all  pr  so  many  of  the  yet  unfer- 
tilised peeds  in  embryo. 

It  has  been  said  by  learned  men,  and  men  more 
learned  oelieve  the  thing  to  this  hour,  that  the  pollen 
has  the  power  to  separate  itself  into  minute  grains  when 
it  is  sticking  fast  as  in  a  pitch-plaster,  on  the  summit  of 
a  viscous,  or  clammy,  or  sticky  stigma,  and  that  these 
minute  grains  of  pollen  go  through  very  small  tubes  in 
the  style  as  bullets  go  into  Minnie  rifles,  or  sink  down 
by  their  own  weight  through  the  said  tubes,  as  one  might 
say.  From  the  bottom  of  the  style  in  flowers,  there  is  a 
bridge  across  to  the  seeds,  which  they  call  the  placeuta, 
or  plain  bridge  as  one  might  say.  How  the  pollen  grains 
got  over  the  bridge,  or  got  along  it,  no  one  could  ever 
tell ;  but  some  one  certainly  said  he  saw  with  a  glass  the 
pollen  grain  going  down  to  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  if 
he  had  paid  the  toll  he  might  just  as  likely  have  seen  the 
grain  of  pollen  pass  along  the  bridge  and  stop  at  the 
door  o«  the  seed  itself  till  it  was  admitted.  All  the  men 
who  were  practically  engaged  on  crossing  found  a  great 
difficulty  in  believing  this  story.  They  put  the  question 
thus — l}o  you  suppose  that  by  a  l)eat  to  the  tails  of  a 
miller's  coat  which  blew  the  dust  on  to  the  side  of  a  tar 
barrel  fresh  from  the  filling,  the  nearest  thing  we  ctn 
think  of  to  liken  to  the  dust  of  the  pollen  on  to  the  point 
of  the  style,  would  give  the  property  to  the  dust  to 
separate  itself  into  distinct  grains  like  small  shot  in  a 
pouch  or  belt  P 

Another  version  of  this  wonder  was,  that  each  grain  of 
pollen,  as  it  atnok  in  the  clammy  juice  on  the  stigma, 
had  the  power  of  forming  a  tube  which  reached  from  the 
stigma  to  the  ovary,  and  so  impregnated  the  seeds.  In 
that  case  the  late  Mr.  Shepherd,  of  the  Liverpool  Botanio 
Garden,  had  a  bulb  called  Hymenocallis  pedalis,  in 
which  the  style  was  a  foot  long,  and  it  had  been  men- 
tioned as  a  case  of  extreme  probability  that  a  body  so 
small  as  a  grain  of  pollen  could,  from  its  own  bulk,  pro- 
duce a  tube  of  so  much  length  ;  but  that  bulb  was  little 
kuown  at  the  time  to  gardeners,  though  it  had  been 
fii^ured  indifierently  in  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the 
*'  Botanical  Begister,"  plate  1641.  It  was  not  till  the 
long-tubed  Fuchsias  were  in  cuitivaiion  that  gardenen. 
No.  696.— Vol.  XIVL,  Old  Seeiip. 
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wlio  were  acquainted  with  crossing,  could  see  the  full  force  of 
the  difficulty  which  attended  those  explanations  of  the  means 
bj  w]iich  the  Tirtue  of  the  pollen  reached  the  oyulcs.  Then, 
although  thpy  could  not  gainsay  it,  they  would  not  assent  to  it ; 
and  the  sum  of  their  objections  was  thus  expressed — ^that  in  all 
the  wonderful  contrivances  of  Almighty  wisdom  to  effect  appa- 
rently difficult  purposes,  they  had  perceiyed  that  no  unnecessary 
complication  of  machinery  was  used. 

The  question  how  the  influence  of  the  pollen  reaches  the 
ovary  is  yet  in  that  same  position,  save  and  except  that  most 
gardeners  belieye  in  tho  mode  I  once  explained  in  these  pages — a 
mere  guess,  however — that  the  pollen  grains  burst  on  coming  in. 
contact  with  the  gammy  fluid  on  the  stigma,  and  that  the 
contents  of  the  poUen  grains,  like  melted  sugar  in  water,  get 
into  the  circulation  like  the  rest  of  the  juices  of  a  plant ;  and 
seeing  that  every  product  of  a  plant  depended  on  some  part  or 
other  of  the  circulation  of  that  plant — the  last  produced,  the 
vitality  of  the  seed  must  also  depend  on  a  part  of  the  circulation. 
But  whether  any  of  these  theories  of  the  way  seeds  arc  fertilised 
be  the  correct  one,  no  one  as  far  as  I  know  can  tell.  The  pro- 
bability i«,  that  each  partj  is  well  satisfied  with  their  own  way  of 
explaining  the  subject,  and  glad  enough  to  hold  aloof  from  a 
very  difficult  problem. 

Rare  bulbs  being  so  scarce  and  so  little  knojn  to  the  public, 
it  would  be  of  small  practical  value  to  enumerate  all  that  is  known 
about  their  capacity  for  crossing.  Not  at  present  at  all  events. 
But  there  is  one  more  subject  connected  with  crossing  which  has 
not  yet  had  the  advantage  of  a  public  discussion.  There  are 
more  stages  than  one  in  the  process  of  fertilisation,  though, 
hitherto,  the  work  has  been  spoken  of  and  written  about  as  if 
the  whole  process  consisted  of  one  event.  But  the  seed*pod  is, 
OS  it  were,  the  first  part  to  take  its  own  share  of  the  process  of 
crossing.  Tou  may  fertilise  a  seed-pod  so  to  speak,  and  not 
have  a  single  seed  in  it,  nor  the  appearance  of  one ;  and  yet  with- 
out the  crossing,  or,  at  least,  the  application  of  pollen,  that  pod 
would  never  have  gone  on  to  maturity,  but  fall  off  with  the 
falling  .  of  the  flower.  In  the  second  stage  of  fertilisation  you 
only  quicken  the  lobes  or  substance  of  the  seed.  If  it  were  a 
Pea  it  was  made  for  the  pot  only — there  was  no  quickening  of  the 
germ  within  it.  The  different  sections  of  Hibiscus,  and  of  Cactus, 
and  some  others,  are  well-known  instances  to  hybridisers  of  this 
far-and -no-farther  quickening  when  members  of  the  sections  are 
approached  by  pollen. 

These  two  stages  in  the  fertilising  process  are  quite  common. 
I  told  you  not  long  since  how  I  saved  10#.  clear  from  a  know- 
ledge of  that  fact.  I  would  not  pay  down  for  two  seeds  of 
Mangles*  Variegated  GkraHiu'ti  till  I  had  ascertained  if  the  pro- 
cess of  fei^tilising  them  was  complete  or  not,  and,  as  it  happened, 
the  two  first  stages  of  the  process  had  been  reached,  but  that 
is  very  rare  indeed  in  the  Geranium  order,  as  far  as  I  have 
'  had  dealings  with  the  members.  I  have  only  one  more  such 
instance  among  Geraniums  which  I  can  call  to  mind,  and  how  it 
happened  throws  a  glimmer  on  the  art  of  the  cross-breeder.  I 
«veU  recollect  having  had  a  fine  seedling  open  its  first  flowers  late 
in  October,  and  although  it  is  foolish  work  to  cross  the  first 
flowers  of  a  very  young  seedling  in  June,  or,  say  in  the  best  of 
weather,  I  could  not  keep  down  the  ruling  passion.  I  ripened 
several  pods  from  that  cros*,  but  none  of  the  seeds  had  the  germ 
of  life  quickened  or  fertilised,  and,  of  course,  they  did  not  sprout. 

The  old  AlstrSmeria  pelegrina  will  ripen  its  seed-pod,  and 
Rome  few  apparently  ripened  seeds  if  you  touch  it  with  the  pollen 
of  any  of  its  nearest  allies  ;  but  you,  or  at  least  I,  could  never 
(^et  a  crossed  seed  from  that  AUtrdmeria  to  sprout.  Hookeriana 
is  the  next  nearest  to  doing  the  same ;  hut  I  believe  the  whole 
fjcniiB  will  give  more  or  less  evidence  of  the  fact  that  full  fer- 
tilisation consists  of  more  than  one  process  of  nature.  Then 
what  yQU  read  in  books  about  the  pod  beginning  to  swell  at 
such  and  such  a  time  after  the  pollen  takes  effect  is  only  one 
of  t  liose  fictions  which  are  founded  on  facts ;  the  case  is  as  is 
said  generally,  but  not  always. 

The  lesson  to  learn  from  the  fast  that  pods  and  seeds  do 
swill  and  ripen  sometimes  without  the  germ  having  been  fer- 
tiligcd  's  this — that  you  rhould  apply  the  pollen  in  such  doubt- 
ful cases  four  or  five  times  the  same  day  ;  for  there  never  was 
iuch  a  thing  as  a  stigma  getting  fit  a  second  time,  or  after  a 
day's  interval.  But  as  we  know  to  a  certainty  that  there  are 
three  if  not  four  degrees  in  the  quickening  process,  we  may  be 
excused  for  supposing  that  more  pollen  and  most  pollen  will 
push  the  degrees  farther  and  farthest  if  we  apply  it  in  time — 
that  is,  ere  uie  first  and  final  moisture  on  the  stigma  is  dried 


up ;  and  those  which  never  show  the  moisture  are  more  safe, 
one  would  think,  if  all  the  pollen  it  needs  has  been  collected  on 
the  same  day,  or  at  the  farthet^  on  the  morrow. 

But,  to  go  still  closer  to  the  practice.  When  you  see  a  chance 
like  this,  what  do  you  suppose  would  have  been  the  result  if 
Mr.  Smith,  of  York,  had  applied  the  pollen  of  the  Golden 
Chain  on  Mangles'  Yariegated  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
again  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day,  again  after  he 
had  his  dinner — say  two  o'clock,  and  last  of  all  just  before,  he 
went  in  to  tea?  Just  think  this  over  iif  your  own  mind. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  very  bait  for  the  hook  to  catch  some  one 
to  our  ways  of  crossing  without  being  cross  ourselves.  Every- 
body likes  flowers,  but  none  half  so  much  as  those  who  pry  into 
the  secrets  of  nature  about  their  origin  and  the  ways  to  improre 
them. 

This,  the  successive  stages  by  which  the  impregnation  of  seeds 
and  seed-pods  is  effected  in  some  plants,  has  been  prominently 
brought  to  mv  recollection  by  a  pamphlet  for  which  I  am  in- 
debted io  the  kinduv^ss  of  Mr.  Darwin.  It  is  from  the  '*  Joumtl 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  LinnsBan  Society  for  1862,"  and  treats 
"on  tlie  two  forms,  or  dimorphic  condition  in  the  species  of 
Primula,  and  on  their  remarkable  sexual  relations."  A  course 
of  interesting  experimenta  by  Mr.  Darwin  on  the  "  pin-eyed " 
and  "thrum-eyed"  kinds  of  Primtdas,  and  how  the  reversed 
position  of  the  style  and  stamens  in  these  flowers  affects  the 
number  or  the  quantity  of  seeds  which  they  produce. 

Referring  to  Cowslips  and  Primroses,  Mr.  Darwin  found  thit 
"  the  two  forms  exist  in  the  wild  state  in  about  equal  numbers;" 
also  "  that  the  existence  of  the  two  forms  is  very  general,  if  not 
univeri«al,  in  the  genus  Primula."  In  every  case  which  he  tried 
he  found  that  the  "pin-eyed,"  or  long-sryled  plants,  produced i 
less  number,  or  quantity,  of  seeds  than  the  "  thrum-eyed,"  or 
short-style  ones.  Mr.  Darwin  thinks  "  the  cause  of  this  dif 
ference  is,  that  when  the  corolla  of  the  long-styled  plants  falls 
off,  the  shorter  stamens  nenr  the  bottom  of  the  tube  are  neces- 
sarily dragged  over  the  stigma,  and  leave  pollen  on  it ; 

whereas,  in  the  short-styled  flowers,  the  stamens  are  sested  tt 
the  mouth  of  the  corolla,  and  in  falling  off  do  not  brash  orer 
the  lowly- seated  stigma." 

This  is  just  the  opinion  I  hare  been  advocating,  the  less  pollen 
the  fewer  seeds,  or  the  still  fewer  number  of  the  stages  of  fertili- 
sation. Here,  then,  is  where  practice  and  science  are  brought 
face  to  face  on  equal  grounas.  The  deductions  which  Mr. 
Darwin  draws  from  this  subject  are,  like  others  of  his  reasonmf 
powers,  most  profound,  and  very  interesting ;  but  I  must  here 
refer  the  reader  to  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Linnsan  Sode^" 
aforesaid,  and  ask  the  question,  Would  not  the  repeated  applica- 
tion of  the  pollen,  as  above,  have  the  effect  of  making  up  the 
deficiencies  in  all  the  oases  mentioned  both  by  Mr.  Darwin  and 
by  Gsrtner  P  D.  Beit05. 


ICE-HOUSES,   AND  THE    CONDITIONS 
NECESSARY  FOE  KEEPING  ICE. 

Thebe  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  the  horticultural  department 
on  which  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  on  the  preserrt* 
tion  of  ice.  So  diametrically  opposite  are  the  views  taken  on 
this  subject,  that  the  inexperienced  public  may,  natural^ 
enough,  feel  puzzled  which  way  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
opinions  given.  The  difl^culties  in  the  matter  are  these:- An 
experiment  can  only  be  made  once  a-year,  and  it  sometimes 
happens,  perhaps,  to  be  made  under  such  fortunate  cr  un- 
fortunate circumstances,  as  to  have  more  influence  on  the  re*oU 
than  the  practical  operator  g^ves  it  credit  for ;  and  the  blame 
or  credit,  whichever  it  may  happen  to  bo,  is  all  absorbed  in 
the  one  feature  or  mode  of  treatment  in  which  the  usual  course 
of  ice-keeping  is  departed  from.  Thw»,  for  instance,  Mr.  A 
salts  his  ice  in  1852,  and  finds  it  keeps  better  than  it  did  the 
year  before,  forgetting,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  ioe-house  wt» 
supp'ying  hi<  family  several  montlts  earlier  in  1851  than  wm 
required  in  1852.  Another  pute  straw  around  one  year  with 
a  like  result,  and  numberless  experiments  Are  being  made  y<^ 
after  year,  with  results  more  or  less  conflicting,  so  that  a  few 
notes  on  the  treatment  ice  received  in  years  gone  by,  as  well 
as  the  views  held  about  it  at  the  pitstnt  day,  will,  |>erbaptf 
be  the  best  wa.T  to  explain  the  nuitter. 

I  bcliere  if  we  trace  the  history  of  ice-keeping  by  artificisl 
means  to  its  original  sourre,  we  shall  find  that  large  htaps  ^ 
it  piled  up  in  some  shady  situation  to  ha^e  been  tbe^rst  method 
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taken.  C&rtAinlf  the  pkn  waa  not  unt^ommoQ  about  the  time 
that  "Loution*«  Gertleneta' iTiigaj^ine''  Unt  made  its  apptrfir* 
anco  in  1H24,  and  it  is  only  taking  a  lG«««ori  out  of  Kature^i 
book  by  adopting  that  pliuj.  Drifted  »now  paisea  OTer  the 
ledge  of  lom^  roc^ky  pf^oipico  into  ■pm(s  raf  ine  or  hollow ; 
remaiiu  there  a  greater  or  iesa  length  of  time,  aceordiug  to  its 
quantity  and  the  situation  it  is  pla^  in,  the  climate,  and  other 
conditions.  Some  of  these  are  so  favourable,  that  snow  is 
often  preserTe4  a  long  time  in  a  natural  way.  Only  about  six 
yean  ago,  a  quantity  of  snow  was  taken  out  of  a  chalk-pit  a 
few  miles  from  here  (Kent)  towards  the  end  of  June,  that  had 
been  drifted  into  that  position.  I  hare  known  a  north  wind 
drire  the  snow  into  the  reoeases  on  the  southern  side  of  a  ridge, 
and  haTO  seen  it  lie  glittering  in  the  sun  for  weeks — up  to  the 
1st  May,  eyen  in  Kent ;  but  it  is  needless  to  say  it  was  the 
large  quantibr  that  took  the  longer  time  to  waste  away.  And 
so  it  is  with  heaps  artificially  made.  If  we  took  the  trouble  to 
make  a  heap  of  pure  ice  of  anything  like  the  dimensions  of  an 
arctic  iceberg,  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  would  keep— s.^.,  a  part 
of  it  would  keep  the  whole  ^ear,  or  serioral  years,  perhaps ;  but 
reduce  that  iceberg  to  the  size  of  a  haycock,  and  see  how  soon 
it  will  be  gone.  If  it  were  possible  to  transport  an  iceberg 
from  Baffin's  Bay  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
its  immense  bulk  would  require  a  considerable  time  to  melt 
eren  when  imder  a  tropical  sun ;  but  it  would  dissolre  away 
quicker  there  than  it  would  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic. 
This  is  certainly  an  unquestionable  fact,  and  it  teaches  us  that 
the  lower  the  temperature  is  the  longer  the  ice  will  keep ;  and 
assuredly  from  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  colder  the  atmo- 
sphere in  which  it  is  kept  in  an  artificial  condition,  the  better 
and  longer  it  is  likely  to  keep.  This  is  certainly  at  Tarianoe 
with  the  ideas  of  those  who  advise  out-door  ice-stacks,  or  well- 
ventilated  ice-houses  to  keep  it  in ;  but  as  these  observations 
ara  made  merely  to  point  out  the  condition  ice  and  snow  are 
preserved  for  lengthened  periods  in  a.  natural  condition,  the 
artificial  way  may  be  treated  of  next.    . 

Having  said  that  out-door  stacks  of  ice  were  not  uncommon 
upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  manner  of  storing  ice 
away  in  a  well,  called,  perhaps  correctly  enough,  an  ioe-house, 
of  the  same  construction  then  as  many  are  now,  it  becomes  us 
to  inquire  what  improvement  has  been  efiected  since  that 
time.  To  this  a  qualified  answer  must  be  given.  New  ideas 
have  been  put  forth,  tried  and  exploded.  Some  time  about  1830 
salt  was  recommended  to  be  put  in  with  the  ioe^  and  some 
advised  water — ^and  one  writer,  wishful,  perhaps,  of  attaining  a 
high  name  for  a  novel  experiment,  insisted  on  hot  water  being 
used.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  of  water  I  cannot 
say.  One  thing  I  felt  certain— that  salt  did  no  good ;  and  I 
inquired  through  the  gardening  periodicals  of  the  time,  and 
was  anawered  to  my  satisfaction  by  the  late  Professor  Henslow, 
who  disapproved  of  salt  being  used  as  a  preservative  to  ice, 
though  to  increase  intensity  of  cold  for  a  time  it  was  recommend- 
able.  This  latter  idea  has  been  acted  upon  by  confectioners  and 
others  from  time  immemorial.  Salting  ice  at  the  time  of  storing 
it  awaj  has  been,  therefore,  abandoned  in  a  general  way. 

Next  came  the  question  of  drainage ;  and  if  that  be  not  effected 
sufficiently  by  the  natural  condition  of  the  ground,  all  parties 
agree  that  ice  will  not  keep  in  a  pool  of  water,  and  an  efficient 
drain  must  be  provided. 

More  latterly  the  subject  of  ventilating  ice-houses  has  been 
treated  upon,  especially  by  our  worthy  coadjutor  Mr.  Beaton ; 
but,  although  I  have  had  a  fair  share  of  experience  in  ice-house- 
filling  and  management,  I  confess  I  should  hare  great  reluctance 
in  advising  both  the  top  and  bottom  ventilation  Mr.  Beaton  speaks 
of.  If  his  view  of  the  case  be  right,  then  the  contrivers  of  those 
ingenious  apparatuses  called  refrigerators  must  be  all  wrong, 
for  all  these  are  made  with  the  express  object  of  excluding  air, 
the  best  class  of  them  doing  so  by  the  most  approved  mecha- 
nical method  for  attaining  that  object,  and  we  all  know  they 
do  keep  ioe  well.  In  what  way,  then,  can  air  be  admitted  in  large 

ratifies  into  an  ice-house,  to  improve  the  keeping  qualities  of 
ice,  when  we  are  assured  by  unquestionable  evidence  that  ice 
keeps  better  in  a  box  when  shut  out  from  all  communication 
with  the  outward  atmosphere  than  when  exposed  to  it?  This 
being  so  I  can  hardly  see  in  which  way  the  old-fashioned  method 
of  shutting  out  the  external  atmosphere  from  our  ice-houses 
was  at  fault.  True,  in  some  cases  ice  kept  badly  in  some  houses ; 
perhaps  from  other  causes  than  want  of  froth  air,  and  after  con- 
siderable alteration,  including  some  mode  of  ventilation  resulting 
in  the  ice  keeping  better,  it  is  harJly  f;iir  to  give  the  air-hole  aU 


the  crisdit  of  it»  Biit  as  oiampks  &r^  always  preferable  to  cpiriion 
I  will  record  «ome  cases  that  hsTc  come  under  my  own  notii^c. 

Tbe  firwt  ioe-houB?  xlmt  I  eter  had  anything  to  do  with  wps 
one  of  ri  claas  of  wb'ch  ihcro  are,  I  beUeve,  hundredi  in  tho 
kingdutn^a  broad  weU  some  12  feet  Or  more  d«ep»  lined  with 
brickwork,  and  d jmed  over  at  top,  with  a  doorway  near  the  top 
on  the  north  side,  and  a  passage  6  feet  or  8  feet  long  leading  to 
it  with  another  outward  door,  the  whole  being  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  hill  facing  the  north  and  overhung  by  trees ;  iu  fact,  it 
was  in  a  wood.  I  forget  whether  there  was  any  drain  from  it  or 
not,  but  the  rocky  nature  of  the  ground  would  receive  any 
amount  of  water  that  would  be  created  by  the  melted  ice.  At 
the  time  I  speak,  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  customary 
after  the  ice-house  was  filled  up  late  in  the  winter,  to  plaster 
with  mortar  all  the  crevices  in  the  inner  door,  and  pile  straw 
against  it  also,  all  with  the  avowed  object  of  keeping  out  air,  and 
the  ice  kept  well  in  this  house,  as  well  as  in  that  of  any  I 
have  had  anything  to  do  with.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  plaster- 
ing-up  of  the  door  was  not  attended  to  every  time  the  house  was 
opened  ;  but  when  there  was  a  likelihood  of  its  not  being  .likely 
to  be  so  for  some  days  it  was  done — the  mortar,  never  hardening, 
it  was  much  easier  done  than  might  be  expected.  I  may  also 
add  that  straw  also  was  laid  upon  the  ice,  and  at  the  time  of 
storing  it  away  straw  was  placed  against  the  sides.  Now,  all 
this  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  air,  and  it  certainly 
preserved  the  ice.  The  plan  presents  nothing  noyel  in  it -in 
fact,  with  a  very  slight  variation  it  is  the  same  as  is  adopted  at 
the  prissent  day,  and  in  the  greatest  number  of  places. 

I  now  come  to  another  case  that  came  under  my  notice,  of 
which,  however,  I  had  not  so  good  a  chance  to  see  all  the  opera- 
tion, but  witnessed  the  result  afterwards — an  ice-house  sunk  in  the 
middle  of  a  field,  the  ground  affording  but  little  undulation,  and 
it  was  not  advisable  to  have  much  of  a  mound  or  anything  to 
denote  at  a  little  distance  that  there  was  an  ice-house  there :  con- 
sequently, the  well  or  whole  house  was  under  the  surface  with  a 
fair  covering  of  earth  over  the  top.  In  this  house  the  ice  kept 
very  badly.  Its  exposed  position  was  by  some  attributed  as 
the  cause,  while  others  thought  it  was  the  effect  of  deficient 
drainage,  and  a  drain  was  put  in  at  a  great  expense,  and  still  the 
house  did  not  give  satisfaction,  and,  I  believe,  has  been  aban- 
doned. There  were  many  opinions  and  conjectures  about  this 
ice-house,  and  several  remedies  in  a  small  way  tried.  I  think 
leaving  the  doors  partly  open  was  one,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  this. 
Certain  it  is  that  none  of  the  means  tried  effected  the  desired 
object,  and  it  has  puzzled  me  since  to  assign  a  cause  for  its  not 
keeping  ice.  I  have  seen  one  quite  as  fully  exposed  do  it,  and 
in  ground  apparently  differing  very  little  from  the  one  in  question. 
Whether  there  was  any  spring  that  communicated  warmth  to 
the  brickwork,  and  thereby  melted  the  ioe  or  not  I  cannot 
say.  Certainly  there  was  no  standing  water  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ice- well,  as  I  have  seen  in  another  place  that  failed,  and 
was  cured  by  the  water  being  drained  off;  but  in  this  case 
the  evil  lay  in  something  else,  and  as  I  have  heard  of  more  than 
one  ice-house  failing  to  preserve  its  contents  as  it  ought  to 
do,  it  is  evident  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  determine 
its  keeping  or  otherwise  is  very  imperfect;  and  I  am  un- 
willing to  believe  that  a  large  infiux  and  efflux  of  air  is 
what  is  wanted.  On  the  contrary,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
the  belief  that  the  old  plan  of  excluding  it  as  much  as  can 
conveniently  be  done  was  wrong,  and  an  example  may  easily  bo 
obtained.  Let  the  best  air-tight  refrigerator  be  filled  with  ice 
and  the  lid  put  down ;  at  the  same  time  let  the  like  quantity 
of  ice  of  the  same  description  be  put  into  a  deal  box  witli 
numerous  holes  bored  in  its  sides,  top,  and  bottom  to  admit  the 
air ;  place  this  box  and  the  refrigerator  side  by  side,  and  if  the 
perforated  box  keeps  the  article  longest  then'  I  acknowledge 
myself  to  be  wrong. 

I  cannot  see  the  utility  of  allowing,  currents  of  summer  air 
heated  to  70*^  or  more  to  pass  through  an  ice-house  as  being 
likely  to  effect  any  other  object  than  cooling  that  air,  and,  of 
course,  warming  the  ice.  If  ice  had  been  a  fermenting  or  putre- 
factive body  calculated  to  generate  heat  or  noxious  gases,  I 
should  say  by  all  means  ventilate ;  but  as  it  is  itself  cooler  than 
the  air  which  surrounds  it,  it  does  not  even  give  off  a  vapour. 
Damp  there  certainly  is,  and  ever  will  be  as  long  as  there  is  a 
particle  of  ice  there ;  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  warming  the  air 
of  the  house  by  influxes  from  the  outside  williucrease  the  damp 
in  the  same  way  as  a  warm  body  resting  on  the  cold  earth  sucks 
up  the  moisture  by  capillary  attraction.  I  cannot  see,  therefore, 
in  which  way  mere  ventilation  can  do  oth^r^ise  than  liarm. 
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It  is  perfeoilj  true  that  the  best-oontriTed  house  I  haf«  errer 
seen  Avae  far  from  being  air-tighty  as'  t^at  subtie  fluid  i»  sure  to 
find  lift  waj  thraughi  most  onitiuw^  oontrivanoes  in  t^e  door'- 
fitting  and  stuffing  way  ;  and  the> little  that  gets  in  that  way  is 
sufficient  to  keep  the  place  sweet  and  fit  to  inhale  when  the 
door  is  firAt  opened,  there  being,  as  I  have  stated  above,  no 
noxious  exhalations  from  ice  alone.  If  we  could  oommmd  suoh 
a  current  of  air  a»  blows  in  winter  across  tlie  hltuk  coasts  of 
Labrador  or  northern  Sib^ia,  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  would 
improve  ths  keeping  qualities  of  our  ice;  but  when  Scienee 
furnishes  us  with  such  an  element,  ice-houses  maj^  be  dispensed 
with.  In  tl>e  meaQtiaoe  let  experiments'  be  made,  and  let  those 
who  havo'  already  made  them  come  forward  and  publish-  the 
result.  I  am  far  &om  arrogating  to  mjiself  as  a  being  in- 
fallible, but,  on  the  contrary,  I  admit  being  puazled  to  account 
for  the  bad  keeping  qualification  of  more  than  one.  ioe-house  I 
have  come  in  contact  with.  The  only  reasons  I  could  give 
were  hx  from  satisfactory  to  myself,  but  there  neverthelese  may 
be  some  truth,  in  the  matter.  Its  illut^t rations^  however,  reqiiiire 
a  somewhat  lengthened  explanation,  which.  I  submit  to  the 
opinion  of  those  more  capable  of  giving  adjust  one  than  I  profess^ 
to  be.     It  is  this : — 

We  all  know  that  the  agent  fatal  to  ice-keeping  is  heat ;  and 
as  water  and  Mmilar  Uquidsr  become  solid  when  the  atmosphere 
falls  btdow  32^  in  like  manner  they  pass  again  into  the  liquid 
form  when  the  temperature  is  raised  above  32°,  and,  if  the  heat 
be  continued,  tlie  liquid  would  be  converted  into  a  gaeeous 
vapour  and  pass  ofi*  as  ateam.  This,  however,  we  n^  not 
follow  fiurtiier ;  only  ey^rj  reader  is  perhaps  not  awttre  that  the 
steam-looking  vapour  from  spring  water  fresh  from  the  earth 
during  a  severe  frost  ia  a  precisely  similar  case  to  the  steam 
from  a  hot  cup  of  tea  in  an  ordinary  room — in  both  cases  the 
liquid  giving  off  the  vapeiu*  being  warmer  than  the  atmosphere 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  but  the  latter,  being  the  largest  body, 
eventuall,^  cool^it  down  to  its  own  temperature ;  and  the  well 
stream,  after  running  a  certain  distance,  ceases  to  give  off  the 
steam  spoken  of,  the  water  being  cooled  down  to  a  condition 
much  nearer  that  of  the  atmosphere*  Now  when  the  atmo^>here 
and  the  water  are  alike  in  tempeinturo  there  is  no  exhalation ; 
and  when  the  air  becomes  the  warmer  the  water-  receives  heat 
from  it,  and  river  water  in  summer  is  much  warmer  than  that  of 
the  springs.  Thi*  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  have  no  reiati  »n 
to  ioe-keeping,  hut  it  is  given  to  show  the  effects  produced  by 
heat,  which  is  the  element  wo  have  to  deal  with ;  and  the  natural 
laws  given  above  are  tho«»e  which  exercise  their  baneful  influence 
in  the  ice-house.  The  small  body  supplying  heat  to  the  larger, 
as  in  the  cases  above,  its  effects  are  lost,  or  so  nnoppreoiable 
as  not  to  deecrve  notice ;  but  wjjere  heat  is  imparted  by  a  large 
body  to  a  pmall  one,  its  effects,  of  course,  are  more  perceptible  j 
and  this  is  the  case  with  ire  in  an  ice-house,  aa  will  be  shown. 

It  is  w^-known  generally,  that  heat  is  oommunicated  from 
one  object  to  another  by  radiation  or  conduction.  An  open 
fire  forms  a  good  example  of  the  first  of  these,  and  the  warmth 
imparted  to  one  end  of  a  bar  of  metal  when  the  other  end  ia  put 
into  the  fire  is  an  example  of  the  second  kind.  But  a»  all  sub- 
stances are  not  alike  otmductors  of  heat,  a^,  for  instance,  gloss  is 
a  poor  one  compared  with  most  metals,  we  may,  perhaps,  find 
out  by  a  similar  line  of  reasoning  why  one  ice-house  keeps  ice 
badly,  and  another  one  well  by  some  analagous  case ;  for  as  we 
all  know  the  temperature  of  the  earth  a>  few  feet  below  the 
surface  is  15°,  or  more,  higher  than  that  of  freezing  water,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  communication  between  the 
warmed  walls  of  the  ice-house  and  the  ice  itself  is  the  cause  of 
the  latter  melting;  but  if  these  walls-could  be  deprived  of  their 
warmth,  and  reduced  to  a  temperature  of  34°,  or  thereabouts, 
the  loss  of  ice  would  be  much  smaller. 

^ow,  how  ia  this  to  be  accomplished?  is  the  next  question. 
But  why  it  does  not  speedily  fall  to  32*,  is  exactly  owing  to 
its  continuing  to  receive  heat  from  behind  by  conduction;  and 
as  all  substances  are  not  alike  good  conductors  of  heat — glass, 
for  iiistance,  being  less  so  than  metals,  so  it  is  likely  there  is  the 
same  differ^^nce  in  the  stratum  of  tlie  earth  surrounding  the 
brick  casing  of  the  ioe-house,  one  marerial  being  to  a  great 
extent  inert  in  that  way,  and  tliis  producing  a  good  keeping  ice-  ' 
house,  while  another  is  a  good  conductor,  and,  consequently,  by 
continually  supplying  heat,  melts  and  dissolves  the  ice.  This  I 
verily  believe  to  be  the  key  to  the  whole  secret ;  and  if  I  might 
venture  an  opinion  of  the  deacription  of  material  most  likely  to 
cause  this  maintenance  of  heat,  1  would  say  that  it  is  tbe  large 
amount  of  water  some  strata  hold,  or  are  pupplied  with,  which. 


being  all  drawn  towwrda  the  ic^-houBe  by  ite  being  nii  open  dma. 
or  aink^  convey  ^ith^  a  ne^er^nding  stgeam  of  warmth,  which. 
acting  9ni  the  ice  effects  its  destruction  mueli  aooBor  than  if  there 
weae  no  warm- water  ]Mpea  (for  sueh,  in  fiwt,  these  rivars  oC 
spring  water  really  are)  pointing  towards  it.  It  ia  not  the 
mere  fiict  of  damp  tint  causes  t^ia  water,  but  tiia  water  basB^ 
warmer  than  the  iee  warms  the  lining  of  tfaeice^oese,  and  tliiie 
keepsupa  higher  temperature  than  is  compatahle  with,  iiapps* 
aepvatmnv  And  I  cannot  see  in  which  way.  admitting,  wammem 
air  would  be  likely  to  lower  this  tempesmtare :  on  ^le  contrary,  X 
think  it  must  make  matters  woprsa.  Other  strata^  may  aiso  mot 
as  oenductoia  as  well  as  water,  but  the  oontiBuoua<motien.of  the* 
latt^  and  thab  in  aU  likdihood  poittlang'  in  the  direatten<Qf  the* 
ice-well^  aeem  to  be  the  most  likely  sonvue  of  oomnHinicatfng- 
heat,  even  whese  no  visible  signs  ofi  the  spriog  waftev  "mtmik^ 
themselves  in  the  ice-houee ;  for  we  suppoee  tlie  outlet^^draiiiv  to 
be  in  active  working  oideo,  and  the  watae  channel* di^rai^iig  ilk 
all  diMctions  fsom  tha  omtie  of  att«aotion»  triokle  thnoii^  the 
stsata  behind  thehrickworb  and  entering  the  drain  ajee  oenveyed 
avs^.    Perhaps  tha  voaat-kaeping  ioe-heuses  are  ef  thia  olMe« 

Haw,  the  next)  question  is.  What  Mme^  ia  thesa  fior  an  evil  oC 
thia  kind  ?  The  nwst  peactioal  one  aoems  to  be  te>8hut  eff  the 
communication  between  the  bciok  lining  q£  theiee4k>eaa>aBd  the 
ice  by  another  wafl  heaing  a  ose?ity  between^  and  only  unitedi  tc^ 
it  by  a  few  tiss  poMesnng  the  least  posaihle  conductive  poiaer  — 
say  a  4f^-inch  lining  of  brickwork  aeonaad  at  plaoce  aheufe  m  fee* 
apart,  with  slips  otslhte,  andi  allowing  a^oavity  e£  afiloutt  ^  in^ia^ 
Thia  cavity  need  not  be  ventdlnted  foo  any  pvrpoae  thai  X  oaBi 
see*  There  ia  nothing  inside  of  it  to  d^my  ;  ib  ienot  like  dcy  roi* 
attacking  a  timber  £>or ;  and  all  ile  dittiee  are.  to  veaiat  the 
transmission  of  heat  from  tho  earth'  to  the  soe-houae,  and  the 
more  stagnant  it  is  tha  more  it  ia  likely  to*  do  this.  I  have,  t  ~ 
fore,  no  heailiation  in  advising  thi»  innes  wall  or  lining  to»  i 
ice-honses  as  keep  ice  badfy ;  and  making  sure  that  the  daaii  _ 
is  perfect,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  the  belief  that  vNitilatten  ie 
an  item  wanted  in  preserving  such  an  furtideaa  ioe^  which  ia  d^ 
stroyed  by  only  one  slement — heat.  By  adopting  all  meane  fihd^ 
to  arrest  that  agent  we  are  more  likely  to-  be  suoeeasfuL  Moal 
substeneea  keep  the  longest  time  when  ezclndbd  finm  the  sib. 
Timbao  embedded  in  a-  movaae  is  &  moss  durable  article  then  the 
same  material  in  a  buildmg  by  very  mai^  centuries,  and  we 
haee'ali  heard  of  the  exhumation  of  bodiea  in  perfeetly  fredi 
condition  that  have  been  interred  for  hundreds  otyeara*  Many 
other  examples-  might  be  given,  but  I  hope  to  see  the  mattee 
taken  up  l^  others  who  have  had  praoticid  experienoe  on  Ih* 
keeping  of  ica^  aa  I'by  no  meana  assert  that  the  h^ pothesia h^ra 
put  forth  is  entirely  sight,  as  I  hove  aeen  enough  of  ice-keeping 
o  learn  diffidence  in  my  own  conclusions,  that  I  hereby  invite 
others  to  give  us  theiv  viewa  on  the  matter.  I  may  alse  add, 
what  ie  more  piectical,.  at!  the  same  time  not  more  salideatofy^ 
that  I  have- never  been  suoeeesful  in  ibreiing  an  iee^ieep  out  ck 
doors:  those  who  harve  will,  perhapa,  be  kind  ^MMigh  to-repoii 
the  oonditiona  of  their  case.  Mr;  Beateii'hae  on  moae  eeetsioBft 
than  one  eaplained  how  he  acsomplished  it,  end  the  moreeradil! 
is  due  to  him  for  so  keeping  ice ;  but  I  hnew  of  moae  than  an* 
as  well  ae  Bayt>elf  who  have  been  unfortnnalie  thia  way^  aethat  I 
should  like  to  knew  the  failure  aa  w^  aa  the  suoQeaafid  i 
of  the  somewhat  conflicting  opinioner-^.  Roosoni 


HEATm©  BY  A  HOT-WATEB  TANIE— TAN  OH 
A  FLCJE-GEEAimiM  FL0WEK8  DECATHrO. 

I  HA¥B  a^  greenhouse,  12  feet  long,  10  fset  wide,  6  fesfc  at 
front,  and  10  feet  at  back.  Would  a  tank,  IH  feet  long,  and 
1  foot  wide  be  suflicient  to  heat  it  with  ? 

I  am  about  to  make  a  pit  for  striking  ouitings,,the  pit  will  be 
6  feet)  longi  and  5  feet  wide ;  the  tax^  will  be  the  same  siie. 
How  deep  should  it  be  to  hold  the  heat  for  several  houraf 
Would  it  be  safe  to  put  tan  on  the  flue — doyou-  think  it  woald 
take  fire? 

I  have  some  Geraniums  coming,  to-  bloom^  and  when  the 
flower^stalks  get  about  3  mohes  long  the  bleom  dampa  o£  I* 
it  for  the  want  of  manure  water  ?  if  so,  whalf  manure  wato 
should  I  use  ?— J.  W.  B. 

[A  ianh  ef  the  width  and  length  yov  speoify  will  be  aniBoieBt 
if  6  inches  deep  ;  it  is  of  no  uf>eha(vnigit  nmoh  deeper,  for  it  will 
not  hold  the  heat  much  longer,  the  warmest  liquia  b«aig  always 
at  the  sorfkce.  The  ftimaee  and  not  the  tank  must  be  depended 
on  for  the  storehouse  of  heat. 
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A  tank  of  tlwi  width  will  sot  he  tviBoieiit  for  th«  pit  for  pro- 
pagatuif  s  hnt  70a  mmj  doaUe  it  and  then  it  would  do,  and  hare 
one  for  bottom  wad  one  for  top  heat.  We  know  nothing  of 
wheve  your  flue  ia  to  be^  but  it  wilt  not  do  to  pot  tan  an  it ;  it 
wiU  fot  m  dried  H  Bot  turned  that  there  would  be  riri[8t  if 
had  a  foot  of  atoaei,  Ac,  between  the  two  it  wovld  be 


foa  had 
diihiml 


A  iittfe  aMt  <»  ■■peaphoaphate  wate^— aaj  an  oimoe  to  the 

gallon,  might  help  jour  Gkraniums  in  fine  sunny  weather.  At 
present  we  suspect  ihej  are  suiTeriDg  fVom  too  high  a  temperature 
and  want  of  air  in  thia  dull  weather  J 


writiag,  and  may  not  hit  upon  exactly  what  you  want.  So  far 
as  we  understand,  the  pian  proposed  will  not  work.  You 
propose  to  divide  your  house  of  50  feet  into  two  d^jertments— a 
hothouse,  c,  and  a  cooler  house,  d  ;  to  have  the  fire  at  A,  a  flue 


, ;  1 


MOVING  AJf  OLD  QUICK  HEDGE. 

WiUi  eid  Qiiiok  naerva  ao  aa  to  form  s  good  badge  qnieker 
4h«i  new  plante  P  I  ottt  dawn  an  old  faed^  aear  the  ground 
iaat  ipnM,  and  it  haa,  of  oonase,  throws  oat  abanflbnea  of  bow 
■htfiDti.  I  am  now  going  to  giwb  this,  and  1  want  to  form  a 
aear  hedge.  Do  yon  ^driae  ma  to  »se  this  P  Can  y««  gtva  me 
apydireotioaaaata  the  hart  asodeafpfoeeedingP—R. 

[Old  Wlota  Thome  or  Qaidc— «ay  up  to  twenty  w  fire  and 
4wen^  years  old,  will  remme  and  make  a  hetter  hedge  in  one- 
hmX  the  tioM  it  wotM  lake  yonng  Qaick  to  grow  to  he  a  com- 
^Aete  hedge— that  ta  to  say,  on  the  euppesition  tSiat  the  old 
fSiORM  had  not  been  gmbbed-np  as  you  100811  to  do  yours,  and 
that  the  land  waa  well  prepared  for  fhem.  The  wa^  to  lake  np 
did  Thanis  to  -make  a  new  hedge  wi^  is  exactly  the  same  as 
for  taking  np  Peaoh  treee  to  renew  a  border  or  for  potting  them. 
Bvefy  Ikbre  of  the  roots  must  be  saved  as  oarefufiy  as  if  erery 
one  of  the  planta  waa  worth  at  the  least  20».  Then,  aoeording 
to  iheaiae  and  length  of  the  roots,  the  treneh  for  planting  them 
m  abould  be  made  to  give  them  fuH  firee  room.  The  treneh 
ought  not  to  be  lose  tium  S  feM;  wide,  unless  the  eoil  is  or  has 
haen  Tooently  under  high  et^vaticm.  The  bottom  of  the  trench 
should  be  loosened— dug,  in  fact,  to  the  depth  of  18  inches ; 
•od  if  the  aoU  is  not  good  it  should  be  spaded  oat,  «nd  the 
treneh  filled  with  the  best  of  the  top  soil ;  and  if  you  eould  give 
it  some  Tory  rotten  dung,  as  for  Celery  in  a  trench,  all  the 
beUar,  and  no  weed  should  come  within  2  foet  of  the  new  hedge 
for  thie  first  three  years.  Tour  old  plants  which  yon  cut  liwt 
•priog,  aod  whioh  are  now  in  *' abundance  of  shoots,*'  are  in 
the  iMiet  passible  oonditien  *to  remove ;  but  you  have  not  one 
wouk  to  vpare  in  doing  the  work,  and  if  yon  do  not  g«t  it  all 
Anished  by  the  middle  of  February  yon  wiH  lose  one  year  and 
4o  liort  to  the  planta— It  is  now  almoet  three  months  behind 
4iine.] 

HEATING  WITH  EAETHENWABE  PIPES 
FOE  A  FLUE. 

I  WISH  to  heat  a  lange  of  glass  about  50  feet  long,  hut  one- 
ihird  to  be  mucih  hotter  than  the  remainder  for  stove  plants  or 
Pinea;  one  fire  only  to  be  used.  Woald  day  pipes  10  mohes  in 
diameter,  or  an  ordinary  flue  be  the  simplest  and  most  efi'ective  ? 
If  the  pipes  went  along  three  sides  of  the  hotter  part  would  it  be 
anffioient,  and  along  two  sides  of  the  cooler  P  then  the  fire  being 
at  A,  the  pipes  or  fine  would  follow  the  dotted  line,  ending  in  a 
(diimney  at  b.  Thus  going  round  three  aides  of  c,  and  two  sides 
of  s,  how  would  you  recommend  that  the  pipes  should  be 
fljftf^fit^  when  foul  with  soot?  I  propose  to  have  a  brick 
chamber  of  24  inches  by  12  inches  at  every  1 2  feet,  and  at  the  turn- 
inga  with  a  metal  door  at  the  top,  to  open  when  required  to  sweep 
tha  pipes.  The  pipes  to  enter  at  each  end  of  the  chamber,  but 
not  oontinue  through  them.  Would  this  ohamber  interfere  with 
the  draught  P 

I  would  also  wish  to  avoid  sashes,  as  the  opening  and  shutting 
them  often  shakes  the  glass,  and  allows  rain  to  get  in  and  decay 
tiie  woodwoik.  I  would  efiect  the  ventilation  by  trap-doors  at 
back  and  firont,  and  as  in  orchard-houses.  My  gardener  insists 
that  the  ventiktion  cannot  ba  managed  without  sashea,  as  air  is 
jraquired  from  the  top. 

I  have  heard  that  it  is  difficult  to  stanch  the  elay  pipes  so  as 
to  prevent  the  smoke  eaoaping,  but  with  flanges  and  fitting  one 
into  another,  I  think  this  difficulty  oould  be  easily  overcome. 
Ckn  you  tell  me  where  I  should  get  these  pipes,  the  best  and 
cihaapeat,   and   what   would   be  iheir   pnoe   per  foot?— B. 

SCEVrSHBOV. 

[We  havehadiooiMidflrablodiffioalty  inamUng  oatithaimd- 


or  pipe  throuj^  s,  and  round  three  sides  of  c,  to  chimney  B, 
The  flue  at  J>  will  be  t)ie  hottest,  and  you  mu«t  heat  that  before 
you  can  heat  the  hothouse,  c.  ^ow,  that  for  either  Pines  or 
stove  plants  would  often  require  heat  when  it  would  be  very 
nnadvisable  to  have  fire  heat  in  the  cool  division.  You  ought 
to  be  able  to  heat  one  independently  of  the  other,  and  the  end 
where  most  heat  is  required  should  be  next  the  fireplace.  Now, 
keeping  in  view  that  you  must  use  one  fire,  and  that  at  a,  it 
might  thns  be  arranged — the  flue  could  go  round  three  sides 


:    c  ^               i 

:                                             B 

of  0,  to  the  chimney  b,  or  if  much  bottom  heat  was  wanted  it 
might  take  a  tern  b^ow  the  bed  for  that  purpose.  A  close 
damper  st  1,  would  shut  off  ell  communication  from  D,  unless 
when  desirable.  The  matter  would  be  still  more  simplified  by 
having  the  fireplace  as  well  as  the  chimney  at  B,  and  take  two 
flues  from  the  furnace,  one  for  each  place.  If  the  one  division 
was  merely  wanted  to  be  a  little  hotter  than  the  other,  but  both 
to  be  heated  at  the  same  time,  then  the  flae  or  pipe  might  nm 
at  once  from  a  to  a  chimney  at  P.  If  D  was  to  be  kept  cool,  ^ 
however,  there  would  not  then  be  heat  enough  at  c  lor  Pine  * 
Apples,  though  by  giving  much  less  air  at  C  than  D,  there  could 
easilv  be  some  10  of  difference  between  them  in  temperature.  If 
you  had  heated  by  hot  water  your  proposed  plan  would  answer 
well  enough,  as  a  flow  and  return  might  be  enough  in  D,  and 
you  could  add  what  pipes  you  liked  in  C. 

Your  proposed  plan  of  fixing  the  pipes,  by  having  small 
hollow  pillars  of  bncks— say  12  feet  to  20  feet  apart,  in  which 
to  insert-the  ends  of  the  pipes — say  9  inches  square  inside,  is 
what  we  have  often  recommended,  as,  if  these  are  covered  with  a 
stout  tile  on  the  top,  or,  as  you  propose,  an  iron  plate,  these  can 
be  taken  off  and  the  pipes  cleaned  without  disturbing  them  in 
their  joints,  &o.  For  thie  purpose  soft-burned  clay  pipes,  at 
least  not  too  hard  burned,  answer  better  than  tho9e  hard-burned, 
vitrified  kinds  used  for  sewage.  They  are  made  generally  at 
most  tile  and  pipe  yards  according  to  size  at  so  much  per  yard. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  doing  the  joints.  Good  mortar  made 
thick  answers  well,  and  so  does  Portland  cement.  "No  such 
pipes,  however,  should  ever  come  within  2  yards  or  8  yards  of 
the  fireplace,  but  should  be  joined  to  it  by  a  brick  flue,  in  a 
greenhouse — say  6  feet  in  length,  and  in  a  stove  12  feet  to 
15  feet  in  length.  In  fact,  for  stove  heat,  we  would  rather  not 
use  them  at  all,  but  have  a  nice  flue ;  and  that  for  a  short 
distance  from  the  flue  at  any  rate,  we  would  build  with  brick  on 
bed. 

From  what  we  gather,  we  presume  j  our  house  is  to  be  a  lean- 
to,  as  you  give  us  neither  height  nor  width  ;  but  if  a  »pan-roof 
more  heating  power  will  bo  wanted.  For  common  things,  the 
mode  of  air-giving  in  span-roofed  orchard-houses  will  do— that 
is,  giving  air  at  the  sides.  For  such  plants  as  Pines,  we  should 
Uke  means  of  giving  air  at  the  apex  of  the  roof,  for  reasons  fre- 
quently given.  In  a  lean-to  house  there  must  be  means  of 
giving  air  at  the  top,  or  near  the  top,  whether  you  have  much 
heat  on  or  not  j  but  provided  there  are  euch  means  of  air- 
giving  it  matters  not  where  it  is,  though  for  several  reasons  it 
would  be  better  to  be  given  by  openings  near  the  top  of  the 
back  wall  than  by  any  moving  of  the  sashes.  Front  air  can  also 
be  given  in  the  front  wall,  whether  that  wall  bo  wood  or  stone. 
There  ia  such  an  advantage  as  respects  economy  in  fixed  roofs 
having  no  sashes,  but  good  stout  rafter  sash- bars,  that  where 
openings  on  the  back  wall  cannot  be  made,  or  a  double  wall- 
plate  cannot  ha  aet  00,  with  ▼entilaton  pirated  between  them. 
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we  would  swing  small  Tentilators  at  the  fop,  or  hare  a  board 
to  open  all  the  way,  which  when  shut  would  act  as  a  coping- 
hoard  to  (he  gla^s.] 


LUCULIA  GEATISSIMA  CULTDBE. 

Hayxng  seen  a  very  fine  plant  of  this  at  the  gardens  of  the 
Bight  Hon.  Lord  Famham,  CaTan,  Ireland,  I  thought  a  few 
words  might  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers,  and  as  it  is 
considered  by  most  gardeners  to  be  a  plant  of  very  difficult 
culture,  which  is  my  reason  for  giving  these  few  remarks.  The 
one  in  question  is  planted  in  a  border  m  a  cold  greenhouse  and 
trained  to  a  wooden  trellis  at  the  back,  occupying  a  space  of 
12  feet  in  height  by  8  feet  in  breadth,  literally  clothed  with  fine 
trusses  of  flowers  to  the  border.  The  day  I  saw  it  there  were 
330  trusses  of  blooms  upon  it,  with  30  fully  expanded,  each 
truss  measuring  fully  7  inches  in  diameter.  Is  it  a  usual  thing 
to  bring  this  plant  to  so  great  perfection  ? — ^A  Subscbibeb. 

[The  great  secret  of  having  most  splendid  Luoulias  is  given 
here,  ^here  is  no  plant  in  cultivation,  and  there  never  was  one 
in  cultivation,  more  beautiful  or  more  gratefully  scented  than 
this  Luculia,  and  no  plant  has  ever  been  more  uniformly  done 
for  through  overkindness.  Keep  Luculia  only  iwo  years  a  few 
degrees  warmer  than  is  natural  for  it  and  it  wears  out.  Too 
much  sunlight  and  5**  in  winter  over  40'  will  run  it  off  its 
beauty  in  three  years,  and  off  the  roots  in  five  years.  Lapageria 
rosea  and  Luculia  gratissima  should  receive  the  same  degrees 
of  light  and  warmth  the  year  through.  Neither  of  them  should 
ever  have  more  than  40°  as  the  maximum  heat  the  whole  winter, 
and  not  the  smallest  attempt  at  forcing  in  the  spring ;  and  if 
the  glass  could  be  removed  from  over  them  in  July  and  August 
both  would  do  better  than  they  have  yet  done.  Ireland  has 
now  thoroughly  beaten  old  England  in  this  instance.] 


PLANTING  A  BED  OF  HOSES. 

I  AX  anxious  to  plant  a  bed  vrith  Boses ;  the  bed  will  hold 
three  rows,  and  fifteen  plants  in  each  row.  In  your  Number  of 
July  16, 1861,  page  297, 1  see  a  list  of  Boses  in  shades,  given  by 
Mr.  D.  Beaton ;  but  I  can  only  haVe  three  rows  instead  of  four. 
Now,  which  of  the  Boses  there  named  would  vou  recommend,  as 
I  hare  not  room  for  all,  and  in  what  order  in  the  rows  should 
they  be  planted  ?  Would  you  have  the  darkest  colour  in  the 
centre  of  each  row  and  shade  off  to  the  sides,  or  how  ? — W.  H.  M. 

[The  Boses  from  which  Mr.  Beaton  had  classed  the  colours  in 
the  way  the  colours  tell  best  in  beds  or  borders  were  most  of 
them  new  kinds,  and  none  of  us  yet  can  tell  the  order  in  which 
Boses  of  different  degrees  of  strength  and  growth  ought  to 
stand  in  beds  or  rows.  All  we  can  do  under  the  circumstances 
is  to  show  how  the  planting  should  be  done,  if  we  knew  the  size 
each  kind  of  Bose  would  attain,  say,  in  three  years — the  utmost 
period  that  we  allow  our  Boses.  to  stand  without  being  taken 
up,*  root- pruned  or  not,  and  replanted  for  another  two  or  three- 
year  shift.  The  dark  Boses  to  be  in  the  back  row  of  a  border 
like  yours,  or  in  the  centre  of  a  bed  of  any  shape.  Then,  if 
there  is  room  for  only  three  rows  of  plants,  the  nearest  to  rose 
colour,  or  say  the  colour  of  the  Cabbage  Bose,  should  be  in  the 
centre  row,  and  the  blush  and  white  Boses  in  the  front  row. 
Again,  in  a  case  like  yours  the  strongest  grower  of  the  dark 
Boses  should  be  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  row,  and  the  next 
strongest  right  and  left  of  the  centre,  and  so'  on  in  gradation  to 
either  end.  The  rows  would  then  seem  to  "swell"  up  from 
both  ends  to  the  centre.  Again,  instead  of  planting  fifteen 
kinds  of  dark  Boses  in  the  back  row,  we  would  plunt  in  pairs  of 
one  kind  on  either  side  of  the  centre ;  the  centre  plant  would 
then  be  the  key  plant  to  read  the  arrangement  of  that  row  from. 
The  middle  row  would  be  on  the  same  principle  throughout,  the 
most  rose-like  Bo^e  in  the  centre  of  the  row,  the  next  strongest 
nearest  to  Bose  (cabbage-rose  colour)  in  pairs  or  singly  on  each 
side  of  the  centre,  and  shading  down  to  each  end  with  lighter 
and  more  light  shades  of  rose,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  front  row 
would  be  the  strongest  grower  again,  and  the  best  blush  Bote, 
and  on  each  side  of  it  a  lighter  blush ;  then  falling  off  to  eithdr 
end  ip  shades  till  you  come  to  pure  white.  The  whole  expe- 
rience of  the  whole  of  the  Bose-growers  of  Europe  could  not 
plant  your  border  exactly  as  it  should  be  from  our  arrangement 
and  list  ot  colours  made  last  summer,  the  best  that  could  be 
done  would  only  be  an  approximate  experiment ;   but  a  T»<in  on 


the  spot  would  in  two  years  be  able  to  arrange  them  to  the  very 
letter — not,  perhaps,  with  the  very  same  plants,  as  that  might  be 
an  impossibility,  but  surely  with  but  few  additional  ones.  The 
first  Bose  in  every  shade  of  colour  was  our  choice,  the  second 
our  next  choice,  and  so  on  ;  that  is  the  only  key  we  can  give  yoa 
as  to  sorts,  as  we  have  no  more  preference  for  our  choirethanws 
should  have  for  that  of  any  Bo8e*fancier.  All  such  matters  of 
£sncy  should  be  free  as  air  in  everything  which  relates  to  plants.] 


THE  CAMELLIA  AND  ITS  CULTUBE.-No.  2. 

Eteby  practical  cultivator  has  his  own  particular  compo^  for 
repotting  any  given  species  of  plants ;  and  all  the  instructions, 
either  written  or  yerbal,  by  the  most  successful  cultivators  in 
Qreat  Britain  and  elsewhere  will  never  be  exactly  imitated ;  and 
it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  to  the  very  letter.  Our  views, 
then,  on  the  mechanical  and  even  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  soil,  in  so  far  as  a  per-centum  or  two  of  the  prime  ingredient 
is  concerned,  either  one  way  or  the  other,  are  not  empiricd. 
We  should  be  inclined  to  lay  considerably  more  strws  on  a  doe 
observance  to  its  proper  physical  condition  and  capacity. 

A  very  good  compost  consists  of  two  parts  of  either  blsd, 
brown,  or  hazel  loam  abounding  in  fibre,  one  part  of  sandy 
peat,  and  one  part  of  gritty  sand.  If  the  compost  were  subjected 
to  a  careful  analysis  there  would  be  found  so  many  orgsnic  and 
so  many  inorganic  substances — some  dozen  or  fourteen  iu  all, 
silica,  of  30urse,  form  ing  by  far  the  most  formidable  ingrwHent ; 
others  almost  from  their  inappreciable  quantity  scarcely  pCT- 
ceptible  and  yet  necessary  towards  the  well-being  of  the  growing 
plant,  all  united  together  to  form  one  harmonious  whole.  What 
an  amount  of  gratification  it  must  afford  the  practical  gardener 
or  farmer  to  be  able  to  master  such  analytical  tests  and  all  tlmr 
niceties !  As  for  myself  I  am  but  a  tyro  in  thefie  matters,  but 
am  learning  more  and  more  to  know  the  value  of  even  the  rudi- 
ments ofaeuoh  a  science. 

With  reference  to  the  loam  spoken  of,  I  have  gathered  it  by 
the  wayside,  on  the  slopes  of  the  running  brook,  and  on  the 
knolls  of  plantations — the  higher  and  drier  all  the  better.  In 
fact,  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  locality  where  a  very  good  tex- 
ture of  the  above  could  not  be  found.  From  2  inches  to  3  inobei 
is  sufficiently  thick  to  cut  the  turves  for  potting  purposes.  The 
richer  in  vegetable  fibre  —  not  decayed  fibre,  or  humua  ss 
chemists  call  it,  but  living  organic  matter — so  much  the  better. 
If  the  turves  possess  that  clammy  richness  which  at  ones  indi- 
cates a  larger  proportion  of  alumina,  they  must  be  toned  down 
with  opening  ingredients  in  preparing  the  compost.  It  may  be 
as  well  to  mention  that  all  composts  are  more  suitable  for  the 
well-being  of  plants  if  they  have  been  piled  up  under  cover  for 
at  least  six  months  previous  to  using  them.  This  probationiiy 
period  kills  the  roots,  which  if  used  at  once  would  be  a  fertile 
source  of  annoyance  to  the  cultivator ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
and,  which  is  of  far  more  consequence,  the  evaporation  of  the 
moisture  therefrom  mollifies  the  tenacious  or  cohesive  tendency  of 
the  turves,  and  renders  them  better  fitted  to  commingle  with  other 
ingredients.  If  this  be  sound  practical  doctrine  it  will  at  once 
be  obvious  to  all  that  the  compost,  or  rather  the  turve?,  before 
broken  down  to  mix  with  foreign  matter,  should  be  well  venti- 
lated and  protected  from  rain. 

That  elastic  peat,  of  which  there  is.  abundance  all  over  the 
country,  forming,  as  it  does,  in  low-lying,  undrained,  marshy 
places,  is  not  that  ingredient  recommended  above.  Nevertheless, 
such  is  capable  of  t>eing  reduced  to  a  proper  consistency  by 
charring,  although  by  no  means  an  equivalent  for  the  peat  which 
has  been  formed  on  the  elevated  rocks  of  the  Cambrian  and 
Gneiss  systems,  which  are  generally  all  but  barren,  agricultnrslly 
speaking,  and  yet  when  gathered  and  stored  into  our  composts 
sheds  is  a  prime  ingredient  for  the  successful  cultivation  of 
Heaths  and  all  New  Holland  plants,  and  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  well-being  of  the  suhjectt  in  hand. 

White  rock  sand  is,  probably,  the  best  of  its  class,  as  it  can 
be  broken  down  either  larger  or  smaller,  as  the  case  may  be, 
according  to  the  size  of  pot  and  plant,  and  its  particles  arc 
always  of  a  gritty  nature  and  capable  of  withstanding  any  amount 
of  fatigue  to  uphold  the  physical  character  of  the  soil. 

The  mechanical  operation  of  mixing  the  ingredients  above 
named  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  the  potting  of  the  plants  there- 
after is  nearly  as  simple.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  compost  and  the  operation  go  far  towards  suoowsfol 
cultivation.    The  soil  when  mixed  tboold  be  lumpy,  without 
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being  eice«?ii?«ly  ^o.  If  it  U  of  the  nifnire  pecommonded  »boTO 
it  will  be  flutBuiQ'TitlT  Qbrj  to  ha  elm^tie,  and  require  to  be  »&mB- 
what  firmlj  peeked  round  the  edga^  of  th^  eiiiting  bull.  If  it  w^ 
on  the  contrnrji  so  com  miniated  us  to  hare  little  or  no  ekiticitj, 
no  amtJUTit  of  careftft^rvreirda  on  the  part  of  fhecaltiTfttor  will  evee 
ingure  in&3e«i,  which  cl**arly  enough  elu^idatei  that  ita  reduced 
power  of  admitting  air,  not  to  speak  of  other  conoomitants,  is 
one  of  the  chief  csuses  of  sioklj  subjects.  In  our  OMm  collection 
I  have  occasionally  obierfed  a  sickly  patient,  and  had  him 
thoroughly  sounded  and  reduced,  probablf  from  a  nine*inch  to 
a  five-inch  pot,  furnishing  him  with  a  better  diet  and  ample 
spice  for  respiratory,  absorbent,  and  digostiro  purposes,  kept 
liim  close  and  under  a  subdued  amount  of  light,  which  in  course 
of  time  had  a  salutary  and  convalescent  effect. 

We  would  say  to  the  amateur  and  all  those  who  nuty  take  an 
interest  in  our  dissertation,  "  Do  not  allow  conventional  rules 
and  forms  to  interfere  between  you  and  your  sickly  Camellia9,  if 
perchance  there  should  be  any  amongst  your  collections.  G-et 
to  the  roots  of  them  at  once  as  soon  ns  indications  of  weakness 
wre  apparent,  whatever  time  of  the  season  it  may  be — summer, 
«utumn,  winter,  spring ;  shake  every  particle  of  soil  from  the 
roots ;  introduce  them  afterwards  into  a  smallish  pot  for  the 
size  of  the  plant ;  for  although  gallant<looking  and  gluttonous 
as  they  may  seem  to  the  uninitiated,  they  are  by  no  means  gross 
feeders.  If  they  have  suffered  rery  much  let  the  compost  be 
considerably  more  sandy,  plunge  in  mild  bottom  heat  if  it  can 
be  had,  at  all  events  avoid  currents  of  air,  syringe  overhead 
occasionally,  which  will  be  all  the  watering  necessary  for  some 
time  to  come,  and  your  patient  may  possibly  recruit.*'  Cer- 
tainly most  failures,  at  least  that  have  come  under  my  own 
cognisance,  are  attributable  to  clogged  soil,  ending  in  sour  com« 
posts — composts  that  have  scarce  any  organic  matter,  where 
water  stagnates  and  refuses  to  evaporate  in  the  one  instance,  or 
percolate  thraugh  the  drainage  in  the  other,  and  hence  causing 
a  sickly  and  sluggish  circulation  of  sap  until,  if  unremedied,  they 
pine  away  a  miserable  existence. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  infinite  importance  to  see  that  the  yarious 
chemical  ingredients  are  so  constituted  as  to  insure  a  healthy 
physical  action,  which  simply  means  that  in  the  first  place  they 
should  be  efficiently  drained,  that  the  mixture  should  be  so 
open,  the  particles  so  disuniting  as  to  admit  a  free  and  rapid 
passage  both  to  water  and  air,  and  that  the  soil  itself  should  be 
composed  inorganically  as  well  as  organically,  so  as  to  afford 
decomposing  matter  to  their  roote  in  their  active  state  of  ab< 
sorption.— Jas.  Andebson,  Meadow  BanJk,  Uddingtlone. 


PEUNING  FEUIT  TEEES  IN  POTS. 

A  VBIBND  of  mine,  a  medical  man,  being  called  to  attend  a 
person  in  a  high  state  of  fever,  directed  the  nurse,  amongst  other 
things,  to  dip  a  piece  of  rag  in  yinegar,  and  apply  it  to  the 
patient's  head.  Calliug  the  next  day,  he  was  unreasonable  enough 
to  be  Tery  angry  because  the  nurse,  fearing  to  give  the  man  cold, 
had  warmed  the  vinegar.  He  had  never  told  her  not  to  warm  it, 
and  she  thought  it  very  hard  to  be  scolded  and  called  a  stupid 
old  fool.  What  a  valuable  work  that  will  be  on  gardening 
whieh,  in  addition  to  plain  directions  for  everything,  shall  guard 
against  every  possible  mistake,  and  shall  say  on  all  occasions, 
"Now,  don*t  warm  the  vinegar." 

^  Some  time  since  I  sent  a  lot  of  beautiful  Peaches  and  Kecta- 
rines  in  pots,  full  of  blossom-buds,  to  a  gentleman,  and  his 
gardener  cat  off  pretty  nearly  all  the  branches.  It  was  very 
unreasonable  of  mo  to  be  angry ;  so,  for  fear  anybody  should 
require  to  be  told  not  to  warm  the  vinegar,  I  will  next  time  I 
write  on  orchard-house  subjects  say,  that  a  fruit  tree  in  a  pot 
wants  httle  or  no  cutting.  If  the  end  of  the  branch  is  removed 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  wood-bud  left ;  so  let  it  put  out,  and  stop 
the  shoots  when  they  have  made  a  few  leaves. 

Talking  of  cutting,  how  trees  would  cry  out  against  some 
gardeners  if  they  had  the  power.  Did  you  ever  see  a  fine-trained 
wall  tree  leave  a  nursery  that  was  not  cut  almost  to  pieces  when 
Teplanted  ?  I  have,  but  not  often.  How  astonished  an  intelli- 
gent tree  would  be  to  find  an  extra  price  had  been  paid  for  the 
pleasure  of  .cutting  him  up.  I  have  heard  my  father  tell  of  a 
fine  Bess  Pool  Apple  tree  that  had  often  borne  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  bushels  of  fruit  in  a  season.  A  new  gardener  came 
^  the  place,  caught  sight  of  the  tree,  and  exclaimed,  "  What  a 
vyA  Brown  must  be  not  to  have  trimmed  that  tree ;  but  I  will 
m  daylight  into  it.**    A  saw  was  procured,  some  large  limbs 


taken  off  close  to  ilie  bole,  and  the  new  gardener  walked  away 
well  satlaSed  with  his  work.  The  next  year  the  tree  made  a 
great  i^cal  of  young  wood,  and  never  rernembiTed  to  bear 
again  till  it  bfgjin  to  dec*y  where  the  larj^e  branches  had  been 
cut  uHT^  and  it  wai  in  a  few  jean  cnt  down.  It  girea  me  & 
shudder  to  see  a  knife  in  some  people's  hands.  Oapt.  Law  ton, 
in  Cooper's  tale  of  the  "  Spy,"  had  not  a  greater  horror  of  a 
saw. — J.  E.  Peabson,  ChUwell. 


AN  ECONOMICAL   EUSTIC  ICE-PBESEEVE. 

With  the  two  excellent  articles  from  the  efficient  pen  of  Mr. 
Beaton  so  recently  before  us,  the  same  so  scientific  and  practical 
upon  ice-houses  and  ice-keeping  in  general,  it  may  seem  super- 
fluous to  add  more  to  the  same  subject  was  it  not,  as  I  in- 
tend this  to  be,  a  practical  abstract  upon  the  same  or  similar 
ideas.  I  think,  from  possibly  a  fallacious  notion,  many  with 
less  means  at  disposal  than  many  of  our  wealthy  aristocratic 
and  mercantile  millionaires  entirely  reject  the  idea  of  ice-keeling 
during  summer  from  a  supposition  that  it  entails  a  prodigious 
amount  of  expenditure.  Now,  my  chief  object  in  writing  this 
article  is  to  combat  this  idea,  and  endeavour  to  explain  how  a 
block  of  ice  might  be  prepared  and  kept  at  a  very  trifling  tax  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  To  abandon  generalising  I  will 
endeavour,  as  an  unanonymous  correspondent,  to  explaui  how 
to  construct  my  rustic  ice- preserve. 

Select  a  spot,  if  possible  under  trees,  and  upon  the  base  of  an 
abrupt  slope  in  the  ground  falling  some  four  yards  in  ten.  The 
object  in  the  selection  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  ground  is  bifold— 
you  insure  a  natural  drainage  from  the  fact  of  the  ground  being 
lower,  upon  finding  its  own  level,  than  the  table  land  you  make, 
upon  which  to  pack  your  ice.  This  essential  level  should  be 
raised  by  pecking  out  a  piece  of  the  bank,  or,  better,  made  up  with 
waste  stones.  Again,  in  this  way,  independent  of  the  natural 
drainage,  you  easily  torm  an  efibotive  water-and-air  drain  from 
beneath  the  centre  of  the  ice,  through  waste  stones,  to  the  level 
below.  You  perceive,  I  would  elevate  rather  than  sink ;  and 
this,  for  better  preservation,  I  might  triple.  The  advantage  of 
this  slope — if  approachable,  which  it  should  be,  is  that  you  may 
tip  your  load  from  the  level  above,  and  it  will  slide  down  into  its 
bed  at  once  without  any  manual  labour  whatever — a  very  essen- 
tial object  when  you  want  to  secure  all  the  hands  possible  for 
loading,  csrting,  breaking,  with  many  etceteras  in  the, usual 
modus  Qperandi, 

'I  he  size  pf  this  tenement  of  an  offspring  of  winter  depends 
entirely  upon  the  quantity  de8irab?e  to  be  preserved,  excepting 
in  one  material  point — namely,  thirty  fair-sized  loads  arc  the 
minimum  in  quantity  I  could  advise  any  one  to  start  vrith.  The 
combined  influence  of  eighty  loads  has  its  preserving  powers 
quintupled  ^n  comparison  with  my  smaller  quotation. 

Well,  presuming  we  have  the  bed,  drain,  &c.,  prepared,  our 
next  two  heads  are  protection  from  wet,  and  wherewith  to  neu- 
tralise the  air. 

The  means  to  so  neutralise  the  air.  To  filter  it  is  equally 
applicable — an  expression  possibly  unrivalled  in  singularity  this 
year.  Yet  why  may  not  the  moisture  from  one  of  those  close 
muggy  days,  which  wastes  50  per  cent,  more  ice  than  the  hottest 
week  in  summer  as  it  penetrates  to  your  ice,  be  detached? 
I  will  but  explain  the  simplest  modes,  with  the  more  economical 
way,  wherewith  to  place  this  straw,  the  desideratum  being  to  form 
a  wall  of  the  same  some  2  feet  wide.  If  the  quantity  to  be  pre- 
served is  from  thirty  to  forty  loads,  as  above,  four  posts  should 
be  plunged  perpendicularly  into  the  ground,  for  the  double 
object  of  forming  the  place,  and  more  particularly  supporting 
the  thatched  roof.  They  should  be  so  placed  as  to  form  an 
interior  of  9  feet  square ;  the  height  of  the  same  should  be  9  feet 
also.  Not  to  trespass  upon  this  interior,  a  row  of  hurdles  should 
be  placed  round  the  three  ends,  to  be  enclosed,  stood  on  end, 
properly  supported.  Two  feet  from  these  outside,  should  be  placed 
another  row  of  hurdles  in  precisely  a  similar  way.  Between 
these  place  the  straw,  and  t>ehind  it  any  old  thatch  will  do ; 
it  must  be  well  trodden  and  rammed  down.  The  thatch  should 
be  placed  bejond  this  that  it  may  not  become  wet.  A  vacancy 
of  at  least  I  foot  of  open  space  all  round  between  the  afore- 
said thateh  and  the  top  of  this  straw  wall  should  be  left,  to 
admit  of  a  draught  passing  right  over  the  mass. 

At  last  we  come  to  the  filling.  If,  as  above,  you  tip  it  from  the 
cart  direct  into  its  bed  I  consider  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  first 
layer  placed  in  the  way  you  woidd  flooring  tiles.    Indeed,  I  have 
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s  grmt  leaning  for  quite  •  freth  way  of  hounng  iee — namely, 
packing  the  ivhiole  of  it  in  this  vay  layer  after  layer.  Preauming 
yos  oould  eommancl  sHoh  an  unheard-of  thing  as  an  ioe-omsher, 
irith  which  io  break  the  iee  email  at  candied  sugar,  after  eaoih 
layer  to  throw  a  barrowful  on,  and  sweep  it  into  the  creviees ; 
U>  he  .proved  if  the  Uttle  extra  time  would  not  he  amply  oob- 
l>MiMiiied  &>r. 

The  mode  of  housing  has  received  such  effieient  elucidation  by 
abler  pens  than  mine  in  this  Journal  to  need  no  further  com- 
ment by  me.  I  will  refer  to  two  great  destrucliyes  used  by  some 
to  assist  in  breaking  the  ice,  or,  rather,  melting  the  same — 
namely,  hot  water  and  salt,  the  ibrmer  more  especially  in  severe 
frosty  weather  I  believe  is  advantageous.  Of  the  latter'a  merits, 
theorising  places  many  pbjeotions  to  it  In  my  miud  ;  for  I  fear 
it  will  Always  have  when  thrown  a  moistening  pover,  iBore 
especially  when  thrown  among  so  active  an  agent  as  the  subject 
of  my  remarks.  If  possible,  after  the  first  slight  or  partly 
e&otive  thaw,  the  place  should,  if  the  weather  proved  frosty,  be 
thrown  right  open.  When  the  weather  Main  breaka,  to  be 
Wlbcttvely  ooverad  ovter  with  at  least  2  feet  of  atra«r ;  the  best  of 
wheat  atraw  being  placed  immediately  over  it.  I  filled  a  aunilar 
place  to  this  with  sixty-five  loads  on  boxing-day,  1859,  said  with 
the  use  of  three  or  lour  wbeelbarrowa  per  week,  wilh  an  unpreee- 
dented  hot  summer,  supplied  the  last  of  tlie  same  to  icf  the 
noble  vintage  wines  consumed  in  the  establishment  on  Kew 
Yeer'e-eve,  1862.  This  from  choice  only,  as  we  have  an  excel- 
lent ice-house,  the  child  of  past-eonoeived  ideas,  upon  the  rusty- 
hinged  door  of  which,  so  illustmtive  of  its  uaefolnesa,  by  a  rustic 
typographer,  is  the  following — 

"Last  fined  la '67; 
The  same  a  tneleasjob  bat  pvsvea." 

Wocdd  that  it  were  a  little  nearer  home  it  would  make  «  ^ery 
exoeUent  potato-houae. — W.  XabiiBY,  DigtioetL 


GBOWING  MANGOLD  WtTRTZEL  SEEDS. 

Boitfs  years  since  I  was  talking  to  one  of  our  best  groweva  of 
Mangold  Wurtzel  (O.  Paget,  Esq.,  of  Ruddmgton),  when  he 
made  the  lemark,  "  I  wish  the  seed-growers  would  ••ell  Mangold 
seed  which  would  net  produce  runners."  I  argued  it  was  not 
their  ftrult,  as  they  •could  not  save  seed  from  runners  as  ^ 
appeared  to  think — at  any  rate,  not  in  this  country,  as  it  would 
not  ripen.  Expene&ee  has  led  me  to  alter  this  opinion,  not 
that  I  think  the  evil  is  caused  by  saving  seed  from  mmiera,  but 
by  setting  late-sown  plants  ibr  seed.  Having  selected  large 
flally-developed  roots  of  a  new  kind  for  many  years  I  have  found 
the  tendency  to  produce  runners  lessened  each  season,  till  last 
summer  there  were  only  about  a  dozen  in  six  acres ;  and  I  hav^e 
heard  the  remark  made  by  a  good  Lincolnshire  farmer  that  a 
new  variety  always  produced  less  runners  than  an  old  one.  How 
is  this  P  It  appears  aimple  enough  to  me  now.  The  Mangold 
tt  a  biennial ;  it  is  its  nature  to  grow  one  -teasou,  and  prodnoe 
seed  the  next. 

A  good  cr  jp  of  well-grown  Mangold  is  here  worth  £20  to 
£80  per  acre— a  large  sum  to  risk  in  addition  to  all  the  expenses 
of  a  second  year,  and  that  to  produce  so  uncertain  a  crop  as 
Mangold  seed  which  in  a  wet  summer  may  never  come  to  per- 
fection. The  growers,  therefore,  sow  seed  in  August,  and  plant 
the  roots  (then  about  as  thick  as  one's  finger)  in  the  autumn. 
If  well  covered  with  earth  theee  are  safe  in  an  ordinary  winter, 
and  will  produce  as  much  or  more  seed  thm  large  roots  the 
following  year.  Is  not  this  making  the  Mangold  almost  an 
annual  F  And  is  it  a  matter  of  eiirprise  it  should  show  a  ten- 
-dency  to  go  to  seed  when  resown  P  Let  seed-growers  produce 
m  good  article,  ohnrge  a  fair  price,  and  the  farmer  would  be  the 
person  most  benefited. — J.  B.  Psabson,  CkHweU,  , 


SurPLY  OP  Ice  in  Pabis. — Since  the  frost  has  set  in  with 
such  constancy  in  Paris  more  than  1,000,000  kilogrammes  of  ice 
have  been  removed  from  the  lakes  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and 
deposited  in  ioo-i-.ouses  established  by  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Paris.  Previous  to  the  foundation  of  th^se  ice-houses,  the 
supply  of  ice  requisite  for  the  population  of  Paris  was  monopo- 
lised by  two  coinpaniefi,  one  of  whom  collected  their  ice  at  St. 
Ouen  and  Gentilly,  and  the  other  at  Villeneuve  I'Ktang.  The 
consumption  of  ico  in  Paris  amounts  to  6,000,000  kilogramanes 
in  the  year,  which  is  sold  at  9c.,  lOc,  and  lie,  the  kilogramme 
to  the  retailers,  and  resold  by  them  at  20o.  and  40o.  the  kilo* 


gnmme,  ^coordixig  to  the  heat  of  the  weather.    The  object  ^ 
the  Municipal  C^meil  in  establishing  their  ioe-housee  waa  to 
prevent  the  monopohsta  from  increasSig  the  wholesale  price  of 
ice,  and  to  dimini^  the  retail  price  by  soling  it  at  12o  the  kilo- 
gramaae.    Each  kilogramoae  of  iee  pays  •a^duty  of  60.  on  entormg^ 
Paria  :  the  city,  consequently,  gains  60.  on  e^ery  kUogramme  o£ 
ice  consumed  in  Paris,  and  the  gieater  the  eonsomptioa  the 
greater  the  addition  of  the  revauK'of  tbe  e^.    The  duty  on  the 
5,000,000  kilogrammes  annually  auf^^ied  from  the  municipal 
ice-housee  amounts  to  300,000f.    The  Me-housea  ettahlished  hgr 
the  Municipal  Ck>uncil  arewtuated  m  that  part  of 'the  Boia  de 
Boulogne  comprised  between  the  fortificatiMu  and  the  Aoteoil 
Bailway,  not  far  from  the  lakes  of  BMsy,    The  excavation  Ibr 
the  formation  of  the  ioe-hooaea  ia  70  yards  loAg,  30  wide,  aoid 
15  deep.    Tim  inunenee  area  of  72,560  jrards  is  divided  into 
ten  chambera,  capable  of  eoataioing  each  1,^00,000  kUogrammaa 
of  ice ;  but,  as  the  waste  is  eatinmted  at  66  per  cent,  the  ten 
obambers  supply  but  5/K)0,000  kilogrammea.    Theae  chambera 
are  vaulted,  and  ar«  covered  with  earth  to  a  d^th  of  4  feet. 
Large  storehouses  are  erected  over  the  earth  to  prevent  rain 
from  penetrating  into  the  ioe-housee.    The  ice  is  conveyed  to 
Paris  in  baskets  oontaimi^  80  kikgramasee,  ao  that  25  kilo- 
grammes may  be  found  on  deliveiy,  the  waste  00  the  journey 
being  estimated  at  one-aisth. — (Time$^) 


CULTURE  OF  YUCCAS. 

A  Very  Old  SuUcriber  would  be  thankful  for  a  few  directions 
respecting  the  treatment  of  Yuccas.  Two  were  given  to  her 
three  years  ago.  One  bloomed  finely  the  summer  before  last 
and  died.  A  small  plant  has  since  come  ud  near  where  it  grew. 
Wliat  should  be  done  with  it  ?  The  other  Noomed  laat  summer 
and  still  lives,  'ihree  or  four  suckers  have  come  up  round  tho 
old  plant.    Should  they  not  be  removed? 

[The  sucker  rising  from  the  roots  of  the  dead  Yucca  will  make 
a  better  pknt  than  tlie  parent  one.  LfA  it  be  as  it  ia,  unices  yon 
could  give  it  some  good  surface  soil,  and  then  muloh  it,  more  fisr 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  roota  to  oome  near  the  anrfaea 
than  to  hold  in  moisture.  AH  Yueoaa  send  wiry,  long  roota 
down  no  one  knows  how  far,  till  at  tet  down  goea  the  plant 
itself,  and  it  is  discovered  the  oauae  waa  from  the  roota  getting 
into  cold  soil  without  drainage.  Then,  asfn^oautionary  measure^ 
gardeners  make  very  good  sorfieice  soik  for  their  Yuccas,  and 
mulch  the  plants  while  they  are  young.  Th^  also  choose  the 
driest  situations  for  them,  and  never  trench  or  dig  the  ground 
for  them  so  deep  as  they  do  for  any  other  plant.  The  way  they 
do  with  the  suckers  is  to  leave  them  on  a  year  or  two,  or  more, 
or  only  one  year,  according  to  the  «i«e,  nien  taking  them  off 
very  carefully,  with  or  without  roots,  as  ib  happena,  at  the  end 
of  April ;  they  then  stick  them  in  any  light  aeU  to  root  in  for  a 
year  or  two,  then  op  with  them  and  plant  them  ont  for  good  ia. 
some  npkmd  place.] 


CUTTING   DOWN  OLD    LEAFLESS    HOLLIES. 

My  Hollies  stand  exactly  in  the  same  predicaueat  as  *'  Am 
Old  Subscbibeb"  desciibea  at  page  257.  That  the  frost  ^ 
the  last  dreadful  winter  was  the  oause  there  is  not  a  doubt,  m 
all  oilr  Hollies  and  Laureia,  Bay,  as  weU  as  Portugal,  wheiwer 
aituated,  and  even  common  Ivy,  havte  aU  riMsred  a  like  fate. 
As  every  rule  has  at  least  one  exception,  so  wiUi  ^e  fiottiei. 
Some  twenty  years  ago,  the  c^d  Limes  of  our  avenue  were 
necessarily  thinned  by  the  removal  of  every  alternate  tree,  aad 
evergreens  planted  in  their  stead.  Now  it  ao  happened  that 
one  of  these,  a  common  Holly,  never  loat  a  ka^  while  its  nearest 
neighbour  (only  a  Lime  between)  of  the  same  sort  and  sixe,  and 
sheltered  exsctly  alike  with  every  common  and  variegated  ooe 
about  the  place,  did  not  retain  a  single  one.  How  can  this  be 
accounted  for?  and  would  it  avail  propagating  off  this  hero,  the 
best  time,  and  how  P 

There  are  two  Hollies  in  particular  as  to  whose  condition  I 
would  especially  solicit  your  valuable  advice.  They  occupy  the 
points  of  two  flower-beds  before  the  house,  are  forty  yeara  old, 
variegated,  one  golden,  the  other  silver  (hedgehog  variety),  and 
being  handsome  pyramids  I  should  regret  very  much  to  lose 
them.  TiU  last  winter  they  vrere  vei;  heakhy.  The  leavea 
all  dropped  off  in  the  spring,  and  there  waa  no  ap|>aarance  of 
vitality  till  andsummer,  when  there  appeared  little  dioota  frdm 
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the  mun  abam»  v»d  bvAooliflt,  the  twig^.  oomiplately  dead.  It  is 
m^  intention  to  out  back  all  the  branches  to  the  main  stem, 
with  the  hope  of  their  jet  recoTering,  and  postponed  this  opera- 
tion till  spring,  thinking,  that  if  the  young  shoots  were  exposed 
this  winter  before  being  hardened,  they  too  would  perish. 
Would  you  kindly  say  if  this  plan  would  have  a  prospect  of 
success,  or  should  I  cut  them  down  to  the  surface  ?  In  that 
xsaae  I  suppose  I  should  select  the  stron^t  shoot,  and  romore 
the  rest  the  first  season.  Can  you  also  inform  me  if  t)ie  wood 
of  those  frost-killed  Hollies  would  be  equally  serviceable  for 
«Tery  purpose  with  those  cut  down  in.  the  ordinary  manner  ? 

— ^A  MODKBK   SUBSOBIBBB. 

[There  ia  no  remedy  •<>  s^^  ^o'  frosted  iColUes  as  eufting 
them  down  entinelf  k>  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  that  is  to 
say,  when  the  trees  have  been  entirely  frosted  and  seemed  dead 
ibr  a  while,  and  then  sproutetf  also  on'  the*  bark.  If  th#y  were. 
rery  large  trses  we  would  give  tiictBi'  two  yean'  ohauce,  and) 
if  they  got  suffloienHy  oh>th^^  good' ;  If  bo^  no  remed^^  will 
do.  We  have  never  known  a  ainglte  instanoe  Airing  forty 
jears  where  a  Bolly  got  crippled  fnm  any  oauset  and  more 
especially  horn,  frost,  that  it  recovered  itself  like  most  other 
trees ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  no  tree  recovers  fkster  hom  beiag 
started  afiresh  and  ceyt  to  one  leader  s^ftnr  the  old  bead^  was 
«one.J 

▲  Ii:W  I>ATS  IN  IHKl.AICD.'-lScK  IK 
(Gimtin»ieetjh>m  pa^€  dX2.> 

KHOCKMABOOX  XODOI. 

This  picturesque  spot,  the  residence  of  Gilbert  Burns,  Esq., 
is  situated  on  a  steep  bank  of  the  Liffey,  not  far  from  the 
ICnockmaroon  Gate  of  the  Phoenix  Park.  Immediately  oatside 
of  that  gate  three  roads  diverge,  one  leading  to  the  small  village 
of  Ohapelroid,  some  five  hundred  yardft  distant,  one  to  Castle- 
nock,  and  the  third  going  to  the  pretty  little  town  of  Lucan, 
with  the  celebrated  steep  slopes  of  Strawberry -beds  on  the  right 
and  the  Lifiey  on  the  left. 

JFiff.  1  will  give  an  idea  of  the  position  of  these  beds,  which 
occupy  a  space  of  about  sixty  acres  Irish,  and  more  than  ninety 
statute  acres,  and  are  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  Dublin  insHtu- 
tion.  These  banks  are  divided  into  holdings  of  from  two  to  six 
acres.  Mr.  Pressley,  the  able  gardener  of  Snockmaroon,  in- 
formed us  that  the  kind  of  Strawberry  chiefly  cultivated  is  called 
the  Chinese — a  rather  inferior  pale  colourless  kind,  but  which  still 
brings  remunerative  prices  in  the  market.  Many  of  the  best 
varieties  have  been  tried  on  these  slopes,  but  without  much 
success.  Many  of  the  best  kinds  are,  however,  successfully  cul- 
tivated in  low  fiat  lands  of  the  locality.  The  cream  of  the  Dublin 
market  |br  the  best  kinds  of  early  Strawberries  has,  of  late,  been 
taken  by  the  growers  near  Cork,  where  the  fruit  ripens  earlier 
than  around  Dublin. 

As  already  intimated,  the  bulk  of  the  crops  from  these  banks 
is  sold  in  the  city ;  but  on  the  Sunday  afternoons  of  July  and 
Augus(,  vaat  xuuabers  of  people  resort  to  the  banks,  and  plenty 
of  licensed  public  houses  being  open  aftar  two  o'clock  p.ic, 
soenes  am  ai>moti{iM%  enaoted  that  would  not  be  so  hl^y  to 
ooonr  if  the  visitors  could  be  satisfiod*  with  tho  fhiit,  oi»  evsen 
-  with  dishes  of  Strawberries  smothered  with  sugar  and  cream* 

Near  the  Phoenix  Park  gate  is  a,  pretty  Blisabethan.  lodge  built 
with  gmmtei  the  satsKioe  to  a.  gravel  walk  SdOyacda  in  length, 
and  communicating  with  the  rMtdence,  having  a  wall  covered 
with  Ivy  on  one  smIa  and  a  lino  of  Blma  and  Chestnuts  on  the 
other  side  of  the  walk.  Close  to  tho  lodge  some  good-sized 
Hollies,  Arbor  Vitas,  Laurels,  kc,^  had  been  planted  last  April, 
but  owing  to  watering,  syringing,  and  shading  in  t^e  middle  of 
sonny  days,,  the  trees  have  all  donewsll,  and  now  scarcely  present 
a  sign  of  being  traniylanted. 

A  few  hundred  yards,  from  this  oa  the  road  Imdinf  to  Chap^ 
roid  is  tho  oazriagii  sntcanos,  the  gpites  and  pallisading  being  in 
the  form  of  a  curvod-ia  semicircle.  A  raassivo  pier  or  piUar  stands 
on  each  side,  and  infront  of  each  pier  in  Una  with  the  roadway  a 
handsome  Chestnut  tret.  Tho  lodga  is  plain,  substantial,  and 
^^nunodions^  Xhp  now  house  being  hnjlt  is  also  diatinguished 
m  simplicity  and  elegance.  The  blacks  of  granite,  however, 
ving  in  every  quarter,  with  stonos,  bsaoks  and  mortar,  earth- 
heaps  from  foundations,  lining  out  tocraoes,  building  their  walls, 
With  an  open  trench  all  the  way  to  the  rurer,  along  with  mAssas 
of  wood  of  all  siaos  and  shapei|  lor  wall-plates,  ventiUtoii,  and 


rafter  aa^h-bars,  4o.»  all  prep<ired  so  as  to  secure  eamoioy,  effi- 
ciency, and  aubitantiality,  all  presented  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger 
Buqh  a  «LCiJluy  of  intricacy,  instead  of  the  fine  pUnts  he  was  told 
he  should  see,  but  which  imder  such  circumstances  were  huddled 
into  comers  to  keep  them  out  of  the  way,  that  it  would  have 
requirtid  at  kast  half  a  df^  of  M>.  Pressley^s  time  to  enable  us 
not  only  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  all  that  was  intended,  but  to 
carry  away  with  us  a  picture  of  what  it  would  all  be  whea 
finished*  Our  readers  may  have  less  regret  on  this  account,  as 
Mr*  Pressley^  whose  contributions  have  already  appeared  in 
theso  pagea,,lisa  pjcomisedto  gire  us  a  full  account,  and  especially 
of  everything  connected  with  the  new  hox^ies  as.  sooa  as  the 
works  are  concluded- 

How  slight  qiteu  are  the  t^qws  which  Almost  uaoonsciously 
give  a.  tone  to  our^  actions  and  our  feelingsl  One  philosopher 
may  ooutend  earnestly^  that  man  with.  ^  his  vau^teo,  powers  is 
the  n^re  creature  of  circumstances;  ajud  another  may  argue  as 
zealously  tluU;  a  niau  is.  renlly  not  worth  his  saJbt  that  couXd  not 
bend  oircuoistances  to  suk  the  purposes  of  his  iron,  will.  After 
ail,  haveven^  the  stubborn  &cts  will  remain,,  that  wlUlst  to  a 
limited  extent  we  may  contool  and  master  circumstanees,  these 
circumstances,  nevertheless,  will  greatly  influence  our  condmit' 
and  our  thoughta.  Thus  for  years,  we  had  thought  bujt  little  of 
Thorns  Moore  and  his  poetry,  but  the  sight  of  th^  slatue  mwcted 
ta  hia  memory  in  College  Green  at  once  brought  vividly  before 
tUo- virion  of  our  mind  many  of  those  sweet  melodies  in  whijoh 
he  sung,  of  the  bsauties,  and  prophesied  the  greatness  of  G-reen 
Brin — the  melodies  which  delight«d  us  even  more  than  the 
withering  sarcasm  with  which,  he  assailed  all  that  he  deemed, 
opposed  to  hia  country's  weal.  Would  that  8Uf*h  a  statue,^ 
instead  of  sttmding  in  a  macadamised  thoroughfare,  had  been 
surrounded  with  those  beauties  of  Nature  the  poet  loved  and 
could  dsscrll>e  so  well^ 

i^re^  again,  as  we  stood  on  thiq  pictiuresque  spot,  the  name 
lyid  lineage  of  the  owner  seemed  to  bring  before  us  the  described 
realities  of  a  cottar's  Saturday  night,  the  scene  of  parting  with 
Highland  Mary,  the  breathing  of  the  independ^t  ode,  "A 
man's. a  man  for  a'  that,"  4c.,  untU  passing  on  from  the  home  at 
JSUisland^  we  seemed  to  get  a  viaw  of  the  moor  (arm  of  Moss« 
giel,  where  a  noble-hearted  sire,  with  horny  hands  and  aching 
limbs  undauntedly  and  perse vermgly  contended  with  «  poor  soi^ 
an  inferior  chmete,  bad  sesds,  bad  sea»on9,  bad  crops,  and  yet 
never  gave  up,  becausf ,  if  poasibloi  possc'ssing  a  keener  sense  of 
honour  and  manly  independence  tlian  even  distinguished  his 
more  gifted  brother,  the  great  poet  of  Scotland.  But  tor  showing 
too  much  of  a  prying  inquisitive  spirit  into  what  belongs  to  the 
afBuss  of  private  life,  it,  would  have  been  interesting  to  know, 
by  what  control  of  circumstances,  or  by  wliat  merely  being 
guided  by  circumstances,  the  son  of  such  a  sire  and  the  nephew 
of  suck  a  poet  uncle,  oame  to  hold  the  position  of  one  or  the 
principals  in  the  great  mei  cantile  firm  in  Mary  Street — came  to 
be  recognised  as  a  man  of  refined  tastes  and  liberal  benevolence^ 
a  patron  of  tiio  fine  arts,  an  enthusiastic  s upporter,  of  everjf thing 
conneoted  with  gardening,  and  finally  to  be  the  owner  of  this 
beautiful  place,  where  those  who  carry  out  his  wishes  speak  of 
him. less  as  a  master,,  or  employer,  than  as  a  kind-hearted  sym- 
pathising friend. 

Following  up  the  same  train  of  thouglit,  it  would  not  only 
be  interesting,  but  useful  to  know  the  controlling  circumstsnces 
and  the  guiding  reasons  that  led  to  the  choosing  of  this 
picturesque  bank  as  the  site  for  a  new  mansion,  and  the  position 
for  a  new  terraced  garden.  Besides  the  making  of  these 
terraces,  the  sight  of  large  and  lofty  mill^  in  the  foreground 
would  have  been  considered  obje:;tiQnable  by  many ;  and  more 
especially  when  another  site  just  across  the  road  might  have 
been  obosen  for  a  mansion  and  an  ornamental  garden.  This 
ground,  consisting  of  a  somewhat  level  platform  of  about  two 
acres,  has  somd  fine  specimens  of  deciduous  and  evergreen 
shrubs  and  trees  along  a  drive,  and  some  good  spscimeus  of 
the  Pinus  and  allied  tribes  in  groups,  and,  no  doubt,  will  now 
have  more.  A  broad  bridge  over  the  public  roadway  will 
connect  it  with  the  new  mansion,  it  being  intended  to  make  the 
bridge  itself  into  a  kind  of  garden  entrance- iiall.  The  simple 
fact  of  the  fine  Wellingtonia  having  been  planted  in  a  temporary 
manner  led  us  to  think  that  there  had  been  some  little 
consideration  before  the  site  of  the  mansion  and  the  richest 
part  of  the  ornamental  grounds  were  finally  decided  on.  The 
IHresent  arrsfigement  will  combine  the  advantages  of  both 
positions. 

For  a  man  engaged  in  the  weighty  anxieties  of  a  ^eat  business 
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no  more  fitting  retreat  could  be  found.  I  hare  no  sympathy 
with  those  who,  like  ttie  elder  Repton,  would  plant  out  a  fine 
yiew  because  the  sight  would  remind  one  of  the  struggles  and 
difficulties  of  the  past  part  of  a  life,  or  the  trying  business 
arocations  of  the  past  day.  Still  the  mind  needs  repose,  and 
complete  change  or  occupation  and  of  object  is  oftp.u  the  best 
rettoratife  rest  that  can  be  given.  To  obtain  that  complete 
change,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  planting  out  a  single 
object  whilst  examining  the  matters  of  interest  on  this  platform. 
The  owner,  though  only  a  short  distance  from  Dublin,  hears 
and  sees  no  more  of  it  than  if  he  possessed  a  mansion  amid  the 
fastnesses  of  Wicklow,  or  the  wilds  of  Connemara.  Even  the 
views  are  refreshing ;  peeps  through  the  trees  of  the  Ivy^covered 
tower  of  Chapelroid  Qiurch  ;  the  fine  spire  of  the  church  of  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Military  School ;  the  Whin  and  Bramble 
slopes  of  the  Phoenix  Park,  instead  of  the  picturesque  banks 
where  the  terraces  now  are ;  and  though  from  a  mansion  placed 
well  back  on  that  platform,  the  ey«  would  pass  over  the  Liffey 
rolling  in  the  valley  in  front,  it  would  pass  over  the  top  of 
the  mills  as  well;  whilst  from  several  points  and  vistas  the 
river  could  be  seen  in  the  distance,  clear  and  silvery  as  mirrored 
lakes. 

Before  leaving  this  ground  we  must  notice  a  fine  Wellingtonia 
now  11  feet  6  inches  m  height,  a  most  interesting  account  of 
which  wUl  be  found  at  page  42,  in  the  April  I7th  Number  for 
1860.  A  small  plant  was  procured  early  in  1855,  it  was  9  inches 
high  when  trsnsferred  to  a  site  5  feet  in  diameter,  well  dug,  and 
supplied  with  good  soil,  in  March,  the  place  being  very  exposed 
to  test  its  hardiness.  In  the  autumn  of  1857  it  had  attained 
the  height  of  8  feet  6  inches  ;  in  the  following  summer  it  made 
only  11  inches  of  a  leader— a  proof  that  it  had  passed  the  good 
prepared  soil.  In  February,  1859,  a  trench  was  taken  out 
20  feet  in  diameter,  and  3  feet  deep-  Commencing  at  the  out- 
aide,  and  carefully  preserving  the  roots  that  had  passed  the  five- 
feet  circle,  and  replacing  them  in  the  new  soil,  consisting  of 
turfy  loam  two  years  old,  and  two  barrowloads  of  bog  earth  to 
each  cartload  of  turfy  loam.  In  that  simimer  (1859)  it  made 
ft  leader  of  22  inches.  It  is  now  the  above  height  11  feet 
5  inches,  and  this  summer  made  a  leader  of  2  feet  9  inches,  and 
was  of  a  beautiful  colour.  Mr.  Pressley  intends  to  give  the 
plant  the  benefit  of  another  trench  when  it  needs  it.  We  should 
like  to  know  now  the  height  of  the  fine  plants  at  Bicton,  which 
we  noticed  some  years  aso.  Mr.  Barnes  had  placed  his  plants 
on  large  mounds,  resolvmg  to  widen  the  mounds  as  the  roots 
got  to  the  outside.  We  find  at  the  page  referred  to,  that  Mr. 
Pressley  had  recommended  to  Her  Majestjp's  Commissioners  the 
planting  of  four  of  these  fine  plsnts  at  the  four  comers  of  the 
Wellington  testimonial,  and  if  fiu*  enough  from  it  nothing  oould 
ba  more  suitable. 

We  noticed,  also,  handsome,  healthy  specimens  of  Picea 
pinsapo,  P.  Mordmanniana,  P.  Jeffreyana,  and  Pinus  muricata, 
bearing  cones ;  nice  plants  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Thui'opsis 
borealis,  T.  gigantea,  Pinus  Ssbiniana;  a  fine,  dense- foliaged 
specimen  of  C^ptomeria  japonica,  14  feet  in  height,  and  a  fine 
specimen  of  Crj^ptoineria  japonica  Lobbii,  taller,  greener,  and 
denser  in  habit,  and  having  every  appearance  of  being  hardier 
^than  the  common  variety.  Cupressus  Lambertiana  and  macro- 
carpa  planted  in  1853,  then  18  inches  high,  are  now  26  feet  in 
height,  and  of  proportionate  diameter.  The  first-named  variety 
here  sends  forth  its  branches  almost  horizontal  and  flat,  and 
then  droops  every  point  like  a  Deodar. 

The  impression  on  our  minds  from  a  first  and  hasty  view  was 
ft  kind  of  lingering  regret  that  this  snug  spot  was  not  chosen  for 
the  mansion ;  but  we  soon  felt  convinced  that  it  could  have  stood 
no  comparison  with  that  adopted  for  combined  artistic  and 
picturesque  effect.  What,  if  the  mills  come  in,  to  remind  one  of 
the  busy  activities  of  life?  Many  would  rather  like  to  be  so 
reminded,  and  feel  delighted  even  by  the  greatness  of  the  con- 
trast. Those  who  dislike  all  violent  contrasts  may  either  plant 
out  the  view  of  the  mills  altogether,  or  block  cut  so  much  of 
them  as  to  make  them  lend  an  additional  interest  to  the  picture. 

The  sectional  lines  of  the  terraces  and  slopes  are  drawn  to  a 
small  scale  to  get  them  in  the  page,  but  the  figures  will  show 
their  width  and  the  height  df  the  walls.  The  level  of  the  first 
terrace  in  front  of  the  mansion  is  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river.  From  these  terraces  and  the  mansion  fine  views  are 
obtained  of  the  distant  Dublin  mountains,  and  about  midway 
the  flue,  tall  chimney  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
ways* works  at  Inchioore.  Part  of  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Liffey  belongs  to  Mr.  Bums,  and  may  also  be  rendered  pic- 


turesque.   The  terrace  next  the  mansion,  and  the  one  below  it, 
will  be  turf,  and  bedded  in  the  picturesque  style.    A  Yew-hedge 


1.  Grass  Land. 
3.  River. 


8.  Road  to  Lncan. 
4.  Strawberry-beds. 


probably  will  be  planted  at  the  back  of  the  wall  of  the  second  ter- 
race, to  break  the  view  of  the  mills.  Trees  will  be  planted  in  the 
meadow,  which  averages  800  feet  in  width,  to  promote  the  same 
result.  In  front  of  the  second  terrace-wallanew  range  of  glass 
houses  is  in  course  of  erection,  170  feet  in  length.  The  two 
centre  houses  will  be  span-roofed  for  Orchids  and  stove  plants. 
To  the  right  and  left  of  these  there  will  be  lean-to  houses  for 
forcing  fruits  and  flowers.  These  terraces  are  all  level  from  east 
to  west,  and  the  floora  in  these  houses  will  all  be  on  a  level— a 
matter  of  great  importance  for  proprietors  and  visitors  passing 
through  them  comfortably.  The  wide  slope  of  70  feet  bek>w 
he  glass  erections  will  be  planted  with  dwarf  fruit  trees  in  fiosa 
up  and  down  the  bank,  north,  and  south.  These  trees  will  be  a 
fine,  distinct  feature  when  in  bloom  and  in  fruit. 


Showing  terraces  and  slopes,  the  width  of  which  is  marked ;  also  the  mods 
of  obtaining  wat-er,  by  working  a  wheel  and  pomp,  bf  means  of  water 
from  the  tail  stream  of  a  mill, 

A.  Pomp-boose. 

D.  Mill  itream,  dotted  line  showing  opening  to  pnmp-honse. 
K.  New  tail  stream  from  pnmp-honse. 

B.  Broken  line,  representing  800  feet  ol  meadow  belonaing  to  Mr.  Boms. 
0.  Dotted  line,  two-inch  pipes  np  the  bank  to  the  mansion. 

The  position  of  these  terraced  gardens  will  at  once  show  the 
importance  of  plenty  of  water.  Previously  there  had  been  much 
scarcity,  though  every  roof  had  been  used  to  catch  idl  that  fett 
on  them.  An  ample  supply  is  now  obtained  from  the  river,  and 
that  by  a  mode  so  simple,  and  yet  verging  so  dose  on  the 
impossible,  that  very  few  would  have  dared  to  attempt  it 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  turning  a  water-wheel  when  a  head  of 
water  can  be  had,  or  there  is  a  good  brisk  flow  in  the  stream ; 
but  there  were  none  of  these  accessories  in  the  present  case. 
We  oould  see  Mr.  Pressley  was  very  anxious  on  the  subject,  and 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  making  a  new  tail  race  from  tbs 
pump-house  through  Mr.  Bums*  meadow,  the  fall  in  200  feet 
not  averaging  more  than  6  inches.  The  tail  stream  from  the 
mills  passes  between  Mr.  Bums*  ground  and  the  river.  At  a 
curve  in  thst  stream,  a  fresh  side  being  made,  an  opening  was 
taken  out,  represented  by  the  dotted  line  at  s,  to  act  at  once  on 
the  water-wheel  at  a.    lliis  curve  is  about  100  yards  from  the 
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milk.  No  wttlr  ??ould  be  pi  deed  «ero0s  tlie  stream,  becAuee  that 
would  lia¥&  railed  th^  viiref  on  the  mill-wheel  nbt^ve.  There  ii 
noihmfTi  tlicreforOj  af  what  i«  calied  a  brad  of  Wttt<>r— rnoiion  to 
the  wheel  IB  entirely  depeTidnTit  on  the  flow  of  tiie  streaQi  from 
the  mslh  in  its  eoarse  to  the  rirtjr.  The  force  of  iliia  nmj  be 
estimated  firom  the  fact  that  from  the  wheel  to  the  river  there  ia 
only  a  fall  of  6  inches. 

The  wheel  it  9  feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet  in  width,  makes  an 
average  of  six  revolutions  per  minute,  and  works  two  double* 
action  pumps.  Mr.  Pressley  informs  us  that  since  the  middle 
of  NoTember  these  pumps  have  thrown  on  an  average  three 
gallons  per  minute  to  the  upper  terrace — a  height  of  80  feet  and 
a  distance  of  500  feet.  A  large  cistern  is  to  be  made  30  feet 
higher,  so  that  the  height  then  will  be  110  feet  A  two-inch 
metal  pipe  is  brought  in  a  trench  from  the  puoop-house  right  up 
the  bank.  Our  new  friend,  who  had  many  dimoulries  with  the 
new  tail  stream,  &c.,  must  hare  experienced  a  great  satisfaction 
and  felt  a  load  of  responsibility  falling  away  from  him  when 
wheel  and  pumps  did  their  allotted  part  so  nicely.  The  great 
credit  of  the  success  consists  in  the  obtaining  such  a  motiTe 
power,  and  that  from  water  moring  so  slowly  as  to  be  next  to 
stationary. 

What  with  abundance  of  such  water,  the  growing  interest 
in  the  fine  specimens  on  the  upper  platform  lawn,  the  beauty 
of  Vie  terraces,  the  combination  of  the  rare,  and  the  lovely, 
and  the  useful  in  the  new  and  older  glass  house*,  the  associa- 
tions of  healthy  fruit  trees  in  all  their  varied  stages ;  and  what 
from  the  clear  water  of  the  Lifiey  reflecting  alike  sunbeam  and 
moonbeam  in  the  ralley  below,  we  feel  but  too  well  assured 
that  the  liberal  proprietor,  and  the  kind,  energetic  gardener, 
will  hare  to  exercise  eyen  a  still  greater  amount  of  their 
indulgence  in  coming  years,  in  order  that  they  may  have  the 
privilege  and  the  pleasure  of  enhancing  the  deh'ghta  of  the  true 
foyers  of  the  beautiful.  B.  Fish. 


PRUNING  THE  MORELLO  CHEERY. 
This  tree,  like  the  Peach,  produces  its  fruit  upon  wood  of  the 
preceding  yearns  growth  (aee  Jiff.  6,  in  which  a  is  a  one-year-old 
shoot,  and  b  a  two-year-old  one).  It  is  always  trained  in  the 
fan  shape,  and  as  the  object  is  to  haye  a  full  and  regular  supply 
of  shoots  in  all  parte,  our  direotionB  for  the  Peach  fully  apply 
alio  to  this.  The  MoreUo  Cherry  produces  plenty  of  wood, 
which  must  not  be  laid  in  too  thiekly,  if  fine  fruit  is  desired. 
This  fruit  is  sometimes  cuUiyated  as  a  standard,  and  we  re- 
member the  late  Mr.  John  Wilmot-,  of  leleworth,  showmg  us  an 
orchard  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  trees  were  annually  pruned  to 
giye  an  abundant  supply  of  young  wood,  by  cutting  away  a 
portion  of  the  older  branches.  The  trees  so  treated  produced 
large  crops,  which  would  bear  comparison  with  the  other  fiae 
pr^ucts  of  this  well-known  and  successful  cultiyator.  Mr. 
Riyers  recommends  working  Cherries  on  the  Prtmus  Mahaleb 
for  miniature  trees,  and  such  must  be  beautiful  objects  for  an 
amateur's  garden,  and  not  unworthy  of  haying  a  small  wire  cage 
to  protect  them  from  birds.  We  remember  to  haye  seen,  at 
Hy1ands,in  Essex,  a  large  garden  of  dwarf  Cherries  covered  oyer 
with  wire.  Like  the  Apricot,  the  Cherry  is  yeiy  susceptible  of 
injury  from  large  wounds  of  the  knife ;  they  ara,  therefore,  to  be 
ayoided,  by  the  timely  removal  of  superfluous  growths. 

THE  aOOSEBEBRY. 
When  young  Gboseberry  trees  are  purchased  they  are  oflen 
found  with  large  aggregations  of  suckers  about  the  stems,  which 
not  only  rob  the  tree  of  nutriment,  which  should  be  otherwise 
appropriated,  but  are  a  plague  to  the  cultivator  during  the 
whole  existence  of  it.  All  this  may  be  avoided  by  proper 
attention  to  the  first  formation  of  the  plant  when  in  the  state  of 
a  cutting.  A  young  shoot,  15  inches  long,  may  be  chosen  and 
cut  smoothly  across  at  its  base,  cutting  all  the  buds  cleanly  out 
except  the  three  upper  ones,  which  are  intended  to  form  the 
future  head.  This  will  give  a  clear  stem  of  1  foot  in  height, 
from  which  no  suckers  will  ever  arise  {seeflff.  7,  A).  We  urge 
attention  to  this  point  from  having  seen  it  so  much  neglected. 
The  three  buds  a  a  a  at  the  top  of  the  cutting  will  each  produce 
shoots,  which  in  the  following  winter  may  be  shortened  to  three 
or  four  buds ;  t\ieae  in  the  third  year  will  form  the  skeleton  of 
the  futnre  tree,  as  many  being  retained  as  circumstances  and  the 
judgment  of  the  pruner  may  dictate.  A  well-formed  Gooseberry 
bush  should  resemble  a  basin  in  shape,  and  stand  upon  a  clean 


]  stem  or  pedeatal  of  I  foot  in  heiglif,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  fruit  free  from  the  splashing  0{!c:asioned  bj  heavy  roini, 
which,  without  thi»  precaution,  would  ppoil  much  of  it.  AU 
the  branchoa  should  radinte  from  a  common  centru,  neither 
croesing  nor  crowding  each  other. 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7. 


The  fruit  of  the  Gooseberry  is  borne  upon  the  young  wood  of 
the  previous  year,  as  also  upon  spurs  along  the  older  branches 
(see^.  7,  B,  in  which  a  is  young  wood,  and  b  b  b  older  spurs). 
One  great  point  of  good  management  is,  therefore,  to  provide  a 
succession  of  well-placed  bearing  shoots,  gradually  removing  the 
old  and  enfeebled  branches.  It  is  well  to  shorten  the  points  of 
the  young  shoots  a  little,  as  it  prevents  them  from  becoming 
naked  of  spurs  at  their  bases,  which  they  are  apt  to  do,  the  sap 
always  flowing  with  greater  force  to  terminal  buds  than  it  does 
to  those  which  are  situated  lower  down.  Gooseberries  are  some- 
times trained  with  tall  single  stems  and  weeping  heads,  or  open 
basin-shaped  ones,  and  sometimes  as  pyramids.  Pretty  and 
interesting  as  are  these  forms,  they  may  be  considered  rather  as 
ingenious  displays  of  artistic  skill  on  the  part  of  the  gardener, 
who  has  ample  means  for  its  development,  than  as  really  usefVil 
or  remunerative  in  a  superior  degree.  Axid  then  we  do  not  find 
them  adopted  either  by  market  gardeners  or  prise  Goosebenry- 
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mMomnb  SwnotMBfft  tiua  fitiiHr  ki  teauMd  upon  »  wall,  and  for 
aia  puvfHMe  ^w  think  TavtMal  tammug  the  beet  fo«*wi.  Where 
1^  fruit  of  tW  (jk>oa»herrf  ie  galheeed  gmen^fbr  hoUiing,  ot  for 
tartev  tho  tveee  may  be  left  thiokee  gS  wood  tban  w^re  it  ie 
intended  that  they  should  perfoet  theie  fruity  and  mm  «e}i0«. 

In  shortening  back  old  branches  care  should  always  be  taken 
to  out  to  a  rising  shoo^--t.tf.,  one  whose  tendency  is  to  keep  the 
tree  upright  rather  tlum  A>  bring  it  to  the  ground.  The  produce 
of  trtee  thus  managed  will  always  be  plentiful  and  good,  and  the 
adyanlages  of  order  and  method  be  as  apparent  in  cultivating 
this  hiunhle  fruit  as  th«r results  of  our  advancing  knowledge  are 
evident  in  the  higher  departments  of  fruit  culture.— H.  Bailey, 
Gardener,  Nimehamm  ' 


thia  WA  think  is  a  move  in  the  right  diMatioii«  and  tii»axperi«Boi 
o£  the  past  ten  years  will,  we  doubt  not,  blft  ably  brought  fiw- 
wurd,  ioi  his  new  work. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Thi  Bose  Ahhtjal.*— By  the  publication  of  the  "  Rose 
Annual "  Mr.  Wm^  Paul  lays  the  Kosegrowing  world  under  an 
obligation  by  his  spirit  and  enterprise.  Snowing  somethiAg,  as 
we  do,  of  the  getting,  up  of  such  a  publication,  we  are  aware  at 
how  much  los»  it  must  be  accomplished,  and  that  only  his 
desire  to  keep  his  friends  and  the  public  in  general  well  informed 
on  the  subject  could  induce  him  to  continue  it.  The  four  Bosee 
selected  (or  portraiture  this  season  are  Beauty  of  Waltham  Cross, 
a  seedling  of  Mr.  Fkul's  own  raising ;  Marquise  de  Foucault  (Tea) 
and  Souvenir  de  Comte  Cavour  (H.P.),  both  raised  by  Monsieur 
Margottin ;  and  Catherine  Guillot  (Bourbon),  raised  by  Guillot 
of  Lyons.  They  are  executed  in  Mr.  Andrews*  best  style. 
Heautif  of  WeUtham  Cross  received  a  first-class  certificate  from 
the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  where 
we  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it ;  it  promises  to  be  a  useful 
hardy  Bose  of  the  Jules  Margottin  type,  of  which  fine  Rose  it  is, 
indeed,  a  seedling.  Its  hardiness  was  proved  by  the  fact»  that 
it  withstood  out  of  doors  the  tiying  ordeal  of  last  winter. 
Marquise  delkmeauU  is  stated  by  Mr.  Paul  to  be  a  comparatively 
old  Rose,  having  been  raised  in  1854,  between  Strombio  (T.)  and 
Mrs.  Bosanquet  (B.)  (query  China  ?)  In  1855  it  was  nearly 
lost,  and  hence  has  not  been  let  out  until  last  season.  Mr.  Paul 
considers  it  will  be  best  suited  for  pot-growing.  Thus  two  old 
Boses  in  this  section  ocme  out  this  year,  the  present,  and  I'En- 
fant  Trouv^.     The  figure  of  Souvenir  de  Comte  Cavour  does 

^  not  do  that  flower  justice ;  and  either  the  bloom  from  which  it 
was  taken  was  an  inferior  one,  or  else  it  was  reproduced  from  a 
French  drawing.  From  what  we  saw  ourselves  of  the  flower  we 
agree  that  it  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  forthcoming 
brood  ;  bat  the  petal  is  more  shelly,  and  the  flower  more  cupped 
than  in  the  plate.  Catherine  Guillot,  too,  underrates  that  ex- 
quisite flower.  As  it  was,  Mr.  Paul  says,  taken  from  a  small 
bloom,  we  are  quite  sure  this  flower  will  take  very  high  rank 
amongst  its  fellows  in  the  same  class. 

'Mr,  Paul  gives  a  very  interesting  summary  of  the  events  of 
the  annus  memorabilia  1861-62,  the  most  destructive  (and  yet 
we  believe  likely  ultimately  to  be  one  of  the  best)  for  Rose- 
growers  ever  known.  He  rightly  attributes  the  past  destruction 
of  Roses,  and  indeed  of  all  things,  not  onlv  to  the  frost,  but  to 
the  esceedingly  nnnpened  state  of  the  wood,  and  considers  Kose- 
growers  need  not  be  discouraged.  It  will,  we  beheve,  have 
cleared  our  gardens  of  many  useless  flowers,  and  lead -to  a  wider 
introduction  of  newer  and  improved  varieties.  In  the  favourites 
of  1861,  he  enumerates  about  twenty-four  as  likely  to^be  valuable 
Tarieties,  giving  the  palm  to  Catherine  Guillot,  Duo  de  Cazes, 
General  Washington,  Madame  Furtado,  Princesse  Mathilde,  and 
Triomphe  d^Ameins,  and  condemns,  as  we  have,  Reine  des 
Tiolettes.  He  then  enumerates  the  various  Rose  shows,  and 
gt?es  a  useftil  list  of  the  number  of  times  each  Rose  has  been 
exhibited,  from  which  we  gather  that  the  most  numeroasly- 

^  eshibited  Roses  were  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  G^ndral  Jncque- 
minot,  Lord  Baglan,  Madame  Knorr,  Madame  Vidot,  Victor 
Verdler,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Finally,  he  gives  us  a  ohapt-OT  on 
the  forthcoming  brood,  and  descriptions  of  eighty,  warning  us  at 
the  same  time  against  the  notion  that  we  aw  to  take  the  owner's 
desaription  of  them  as  correct.  In  fine,  we  can  honestly  say, 
that  there  is  collected  here  much  information  on  the  subject  of 
Boses,  old  and  new,  likely  to  be  most  valuable  to  all  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  queen  of  flowers.  An  advertisement  on  the 
cover  announces  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Paul's  "  Rose  Garden  :" 

•  Th4  no»«  Annumtfor  lWl-62,  oy  Wimam  Paul,  F  R.H.8.,  author  of  the 
••  Rosa  Oardta."    London ;  lUal  4b  Go.»  Fatamoafeer  Bow. 


WORK  FOR  THE   WEEK. 

KITCHBH  OABDBN. 

DUBINQ  weather  like  the  present  a  number  of  operations  rasy 
be  proceeded  with  which  are  generally  deferred  to  the  spring 
6h*onnd  should  have  the  necessary  turnings  to  bring  it  to  a  nriabls 
state  by  the  time^  that  it  wiH'  be  wanted  for  spring  crapping. 
Atpa/ragns^  a  heat  of  about  58^  should  be  maintained  in  tiie 
beds;  'i.  linings  are  necessary,  a  narrow  one  en^rely  around 
t^e  bed  is  preferable  to  a  broad  one,  or  a  portion  only,  si  % 
strong  heat  is  not  necessary.  Jfeans  and  Peas,  protect  thoss 
that  have  made  their  appearance  above  ground,  either  by  oove^ 
ing  with  Hght  dry  soil,  or  by  sticking  on  each  side  of  the  row 
small  boughs  of  the  fir,  or  any  other  evergreen.  Sow  a  sucoei* 
sion  in  the  open  ground,  and  between  the  rows  of  Peas  try  s 
row  of  round  Spinach.  Follow  up  vrith  energy  and  system  tlis 
hoeing,  surface-stirring,  and  dusting  among  advancmg  cropi* 
Destroy  mice.  Mushroows,  the  beds  to  be  made  as  wantsd, 
using  a  portion  of  fresh  turfy  loam  vrith  the  droppings.  Onkms, 
the  ground  intended  for  them  would  be  benefited  by  a  top' 
dressing  of  well-decomposed  rich  manure,,  wjuch  should  oe 
forked  m  and  well  knocked  about  on  froety  mornings.  JPttUt' 
toes,  a  quantity  may  be  put  together  in  a  box  and  covered  with 
soil,  and  the  box  placed  in  heat  i  this  will  cause  them  to  sprout^ 
and  forward  them  considerably  for  planting  in  the  botbsd. 
Make  small  hotbeds  for  sowing  Radishes,  and  Bariy  Hon 
Carrots,  Cauliflowers,  and  Walcheren  Broccoli,  Lettuce,  sod 
various  other  things  which  will  be  found  useful  in  the  sprint 
if  the  autumnal  sowings  should  fail.  Sow  a  small  batch  of 
Celery  for  the  first  crop  on  a  slight  hotbed.  Cress  and  Mnttard 
to  be  forwarded  as  wanted. 

FLOWBB   OABDBir. 

Any  alterations  that  nay  be  on  band,  involving  the  vsnofil 
of  a  considerable  bulk  of  soil,  cutting  walks,  os  anything  idtidi 
can  be  judiciously  done  now,  should  be  pushed  forward  as  esps* 
ditiously  as  possible,  in  order  to  have  the  hands  at  liberty « 
the  ordinary  routine  of  spring  work,  which  will  soon  be  demsa<^ 
ing  attention.  Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  may  now  ba  tluBOid 
out  and  pruned,  ifi  such  is  required ;  evergreens,  however,  had 
better  remain  untouched  for  the  present*  Planting,  too,.  slioaU. 
not  be  done,  except  in  extreme  oases,  at  this  season.  Tk0 
Hollyhocks  planted  in  borders  are  ^ety  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
slugs^  wihieh  greedily  feed  on  the  fleshy  roots ;  a  dusting  of  soot 
ooeaaionally  will  make  them  less  palatable. 

FBUIT  OAEDSN. 
The  general  pruning  and  training  of  wall  trees  and  espslkfs 
may  be  proceeded  at  all  times,  except  during  severe  frost.  Apo* 
cots,  Fiiffl,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  are,  however,  better  left  for 
some  time  to  come.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  planted  in  rows 
10  feet  apart,  and  trained  as  low  espaliers  will  bear  well  snd 
economise  space,  as  vegetable  ccops  ot  various  desoriptioos  oin 
be  advantagiH)usly  grown  between  the  rows.  Newly  •planted 
trees  of  all  kinds  to  haw .  their  roots  protected  from  frost  by  s 
mulching  of  short  litter  or  dung.  Prune  Vines  out  of  doors 
without  delay.  Cut  out  tlie  old  wood  from  Baspberriei  and  the 
canes  not  wanted  for  fruiting.  Replace  decayed  stakes,  and  tie 
to  them  the  canes  neatly ;  small  twigs  of  any  tough  willow  an 
generally  used  for  the  purpose.  Dress  vrith  light  manure,  sad 
dig  the  ground  between  the  rows.  The  pruaing  and  thimunf 
of  trees  in  the  orchard  may  still  be  continued. 

Soma  of  the  ^aats  that  have  oammeneed  their  growth  aosf 
require  shifting^  A  portion  of  the  stock  of  Gesneraa,  QjoxinisSi 
and  Aeliimenea  may  now  be  plunged  in  bottom  heat  to  sUrt 
before  potting  them.  As  the  principal  kinds  of  Begonias^ 
now  be  allowing  bloom,  tliey  should  be  staked  oacefully,  to  pii» 
serve  their  fine  foliage  from  being  damaged  whcai  removed,  •• 
they  msf  be,  if  requ^^  to  adorn  the  conservatory.  Still  be 
oautioua  in  the  application  of  more  fire  heat  to  Oiohids ;  it  i»  isr 
better,  the  season  being  early,  that  they  start  somewhat  later 
with  a  free  grospth  than  to  make  a  premature  and  Heebie  eoib 
Care  to  be  taken  that  a  due  praportion  of  moisture  is  maintaiasd 
in  the  atokosphsres  although  the  minority  require  to  be  dry  at 
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ttw  loot  daring  their  retl  ammob,  neveitlMlaM)  4hty  Mqoire  a 
BioiAtlth  •taoaphw  wlies  i«  «  stttl«  of  moiieii. 

6S«Bllir0tm«  AKD  COimniTATOVT. 
AUhongli  it  is  not  adrisableto  itHft  the  general  Mook  of  green- 
liotise  pilots  for  a  few  weeks  to  come,  nererthelero,  mider  some 
circumBtancf s,  a  few  plants  may  require  fresh  potting.  Many 
voftwooded' plants  reqaire  to  be  headed  hac%,  or  pnmed,  at  this 
season,  and  require  a  sufficient  time  to  prodnee  shoots  an  inch 
kmg  liefore  tlwf  ai«  h&  a  ft  tfta^o  1o  be  Topc^fed.  Attend  to 
the  training  of  Tropttolums  and  otSier  dimhmg  plants  on  wa-es 
•rtrefiisea.  A  ioroing-fut  is  indispeBsaUe  tolBeeps^'aregohr 
«iiccetaioB  of  Tulips,  HTaoinHis,  MaroiMi,  Cytismes,  Azaleas, 
i^eranas,  and  other  such  earlj-foroed  flowers  as  maybe  re- 
paired at  this  season.  Care  to  be  taken  that  CameUias  reeem 
ao  i^enk,  or  their  bods  will  be  endangered.  It  wiH  bs  neceMvry 
to  ejcamine  softwooded  plants,  in  order  to  remore  deosjyed  leares, 
and  make  an  arrangement  tSiat  w31  give  them  liberty  to  veoeifte 
tbs  full  benefit  ef  Hgkt  aad  air.  Torn  9wt  wid  prepaid  eotti* 
post  for  Pelargoniums. 

Bring  in  a  suooessional  lot  of  bulbs  ;  it  is  pfeennKid  thift  they 
hare  been  potted  for  aone  time,  vndthatthe  pets  arefbll  of  roots, 
when  success  may  be  expected  to  ftflloW ;  but  if  they  hare  been 
laiely  f>urcha»ed  and  potted  they  wiU  net  bear  the  eaciteiiieBi  «f 
lorouig.  In  aHmicfa  eases  ve^eivl  weeks  of  root-«<Mion  are  neces- 
sary before  they  are  fit  to  be  subjected  to  the  application  of 
beat.  Pinks,  after  they  hare  made  a  little  gro«rth,  require  to  be 
Yemored  to  a  oeoler  place,  or  the  buds  will  fall.  Gardeoiaa  re- 
qirire  a  warm  moist  admoaoliere,  wkieh  may  be  slighfly  increased 
tf  they  exhibit  actirity .  Get  aH  the  hardy  foreingg  plants,  if  not 
already  done,  under  the  protection  of  the  greenliouee  etage,  -or 
any  o&er  euch  plaoe  protected  from  frost ;  it  is  also  «d¥isab)e 
to  excite  them  gradnany  brfore  they  are  introduced  to  the  forcing- 
pit.  Temperature  of  the  forcing-pit  to  be  horn  60**  hy  night  to 
75^  by  day  with  suTMhine,  to  shat  up  eai4y  with  m  motet  ■tuia 
iphere ;  but  a  little  air  to  he  giren,  unless  the  external  cold  is 
rery  sererei,  before  leaving  the  fire  for  the  night. 

wm  aVB  fiulmvb. 
The  stock  of  bedding-out  plants  should  now  be  loolced  over, 
and  if  the  quantity  of  some  sorts  is  too  limited  for  ike  ^emasid 
•t  bedding-out  time,  a  portion  should  be  remered  Into  a  warm 
house  to  prodaee  euttmgs  for  fnrafiagatioB.  It  is,  howerer^ 
adrieable  that  bedding-out  Geramums  and  ofher  such  plants 
iSioiild  be  well  eetabHsbed,  and  of  tolerable  sice,  before  they  wn 
toaneplanted  to  the  open  bsd,  as  fveeh-strvck  plants  of  snch  «re 
apt  to  grow  too  fsst  and  bloom  late  in  the  season.  As  serere 
weather  may  now  at  any  time  be  expected,  a  good  supp^  of 
litter  should  be  in  rsadiness  for  extra  oovering  if  reqmred. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WIDEK. 
Iw  our  last  week's  gobsip,  near  the  end,  tho  words  **  Bobin 
alone  in  jt "  should  have  been  "  Bobin  alive  in  it.^  I  just  men- 
tion this  for  three  porposea.  First,  to  thank  the  printers  for 
deciphering  so  well  my  harried  writing,  as  well,  if  not  better, 
ttmxk  I  could  do  myself  if  I  had  the  manuscript  ten  days  after  k 
was  written  :  I  fear  it  is  m  besetting  sin  with  me.  When  a  «or- 
re^Mmdent's  letter  comes  in  my  way  that  I  hare  to  con  orer  and 
oyer,  perhaps  a  dozen  times,  before  I  can  make  out  the  meaning 
dearly,  I  ju&t  try  and  plaoe  myself  in  tho  situation  of  the  printers, 
and,  for  a  bit,  don't  I  write  plain  and  legibly,  every  i  dotted  and 
every  t  crossed,  and  stops  all  right,  4to.  But,  heigh  ho !  a  hmrry 
Mmee,  and  the  pen  cannot  more  a  quarter  fast  enongh  for  the 
words  that  are  clamouring  for  room  ;  and,  I  fear  that  many  little 
errors  are  entirely  the  fault  of  the  writer.  Then,  secondly,  I 
want  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  oorreepondents,  writing  to  the 
Biditors  for  information,  tho  importance  of  writing  legibly,  and 
2iot  to  cross  or  interline  their  letters  with  small  scratching,  that 
it  requires  a  microscope  to  make  out  i  bot  to  think  4hat  if  their 
tifm  are  young  and  good  enough  to  see  a  pin  on  gravel  10  yards 
o3r,  other  folks'  eyes  may  not  be  so  good  as  theirs.  And,  again, 
to  write  the  words  fully,  and  not  leare  us  to  judge  what  sd  and 
ih  are  intended  to  meati ;    we  would  far  sooner  bare  "  no 

keend"  for  "no  end,"  and  misspelling  in  abimdance,  though 
tiie  eooner  all  gardeners  spell  well  the  more  delighted  we'woiud 
be.  If  information  is  desirable,  it  is  also  very  desirable  that  the 
persona  willing  to  giro  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability  nhould  have 
m  lilDe  trouble  as  posnble  in  finding  out  what  is  teaUy  w«ntei. 


nieee  rematke  do  n^,  %y  amy  meatn,  genendly  ^I^ly*    0«ntle* 
men's  letters  are  generally  written  hke  print,  ladier  like  eopper 

C'  S  and  garde&OTs*  ditto,  iSiowing  clear  intdlecttial  perceptions 
srer  liard  and  homy  the  fingers  thid;  held  the  pen ;  and,  h\ 
the  etearaess  of  the  mriwagement,  showing  wliat  adranoes  have 
taken  plaoe  sinoe  Mr.  London  started  the  '^Oardener's  Maga* 
ilve,**  m  we  had  41  from  Mb  own  lips  that  for  serend  dt  the  mt 
»elu«M>s  efery  srtiofe  eent  had  to  he  rewrftten,  except  thoie 
from  one  oorrespen^nt  (Mr.  Qorrie).  WouM  ^at  ttiat  phihoi' 
thropiit  eevild  now  eee  the  resnlts  df  hb  lafbcnRa.  And,  then, 
<Mrdly,  though  Mt.  Robin -did  outKre,  byeome  means,  ottr  nA- 
pkmrj^iffttdm,  w«  rstimt  Ibund  anything  else  tfhat  did.  FBefe« 
newte,  toads,  and  frogs,  if  we  did  not  see  or  Yemo^e  them,  or  if 
not  oevered  over  w^  eatth,  geoerally  loit  thear  lives.  And 
w4iat  we  wish  espeoia^  to  ^rees  on  every  reader  is  the  necessf^r 
•ef  -nttking  sure  that  1^  wood  df  deciduous  trees  is  thorong(hhr 
hard  and  npened  before  bntniiig  etdphtrr  in  the  house  in  whi<m 
they  -grow.  There  is  no  plan  hif^feer  fbr  eett^g  the  scstle,  &C., 
^n  snoh  a  nnolthig^  %Bt  every  green  hit  ttf  wood  wiH  be  sure 
tovufi^.  We  have  done  Fsaoh  trees  In  a  similar  way,  bnt the 
ripeness  and  4wrdness  of  the  wood  are  essential  consrAeraliotiiy 
and  ^e  house  ought  to  be  opened  ne«t  mormng ;  and,  if  the 
weather  ehould  he  snmiy  for  a  day  or  two,  l!he  house  should 
idso  be  <shaded  until  all  smell  ef  scdp^ur  has  gcme.  We  hare 
lat^  had  aeveral  iaqviries  en  She  enbjeet ;  and  what  we  Want 
to  inpr^Ms  in,  ttiat  v^hen  the  wood  is  hard  and  thoroughly  ripened, 
burning  sulphur  is  a  good  servatit.  In  every  o4her  case  it  is  la 
devastating  master.  Unless  the  conditions  are  sure,  be  content 
with  waithing  and  other  means  instead  of  so  using  sulphur.  It 
is  also  best  to  bum  sulphur  in  a  house  when  the  woodwork  and 
the  house,  as  a  wholes  are  dry.  When  wet,  there  is  apt  to  he 
such  a  chemical  combination  as  would  affect  the  colour  of  the 
paint.  Once  we  burned  a  quantity  of  Laurel  leaves  with  the 
stdphur,  and  the  rafters  became  of  a  shining  dark  Wue,  from  the 
fbrmstion  of  a  pruseiate  o'f  lead.  We  tried  to  wash  it  off  and 
fkiled,  but  in  about  a  fortnight  the  atmosphere  ohuvgod  them 
gradually  to  their  nattcral  colour. 

XITCBBK  ISD  FRUIT  OABDEV. 
Much  the  same  as  la^  week.  When  Tines  sa  pots  are  rising 
two  years  old — ^that  is,  had  two  summers'  growth,  they  may  be 
started  in  any  house  with  asi  average  temperature  of  50^,  and 
so  may  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Cberriss,  4ha«gh  46"- will  be 
snfficient  for  the  thsee  last  at  first,  and  the  two  hwtahould  nenr 
have  above  55**  at  night  nntil  the  fruit  h  Bet.»and  plenty  of  air 
giren  when  in  bloom,  and  or ea  a  little  shading  if  the  waatkar 
should  be  very  bright.  For  yoifnger  Vine  plmits — say  slnid^ 
from  eyes  last  January,  «nd  intended  to  fr*ait  about  ihe  end  •of 
May  and  the  first  .part  of  June,  a  bottom  beat  of  75**  will  he  ttf 
great  advantage  to  them,  increasing  it  to  80°  and  85"  as  the 
Vines  get  into  bloem.  For  aU  ear^  Ibreing  ia  pota,  boMom 
hemt  wiU  he  an  advantage,  firovided  meve  growth  is  not  tti- 
couraged  instead  of  the  fri^tk^  pait.  ^ras  Peaebes  and 
Apdoots  oat  of  doors  <^ngo  blind  heeansethere  is  noreciproori 
action  between  roots  and  top%  because  tftie  waU  ia  veoner  histod 
than  the  roots  at  the  bottiom  of  the  wall,  and  hence  the  ia»- 
portance  of  any  screen  that  will  keep  flie  blessoBs  hadk  wM 
warmth  also  hnnfa  the  roots  into  notion.  When  trees  mn  kk 
pots  we  can  prevent  aU  this  by  giving  the  roots  a  push  on, 
rather  in  advance  of  ihe  buds,  so  that  when  they  expand  and 
open  there  shall  be  plentj  of  sap  ready  to  sustain  them.  Thia 
bottom  heat  mast  not  he  carried  too  far,  or  the  roots  will  lose 
their  vigour  iand  robnelness,  and  also  be  agst  to  be  burned.  For 
Peaches  about  60%  Apneots  a  little  lees,  and  65*  for  Cherriee, 
would  be  about  high  enongh  <until  the  frvit  was  eet.  Another 
thing,  «e  allnded  to  above  too  much  holtom  heat  will  so  en- 
courage leaf  growth,  ae  to  dieeeitrage  fruit-bnds  so  much  as  tD 
cause  them  to  be  thrown  oK,  or  shriveled  up.  For  instance, 
in  the  ca«e  of  Strawberries.  I  speak  not  of  Aprfl  or  May,  hilt 
of  the  beginning  of  January.  Plunging  the  pots  in  a  mild  hot- 
bed of  leaves  is  very  apt  to  cause  the  roots  to  come  through  the 
pots  into  the  leaves,  and  the  lower  leaves  are  thus  so  much 
encouraged,  that  the  central  fruit-bud  maj  be  starved  Or 
shrivelled.  When  early  Strawberries  are  thus  plunged  flhe 
heat  ehould  be  moderate— Ifttle  above  60°,  plenty  of  air  given, 
and  the  pots  should  stand  on  a  hard  substance,  such  as  tUes  or 
boardp,  niat  the  roots  may  he  induced  to  ramify  in  the  pot, 
instead  of  coming  outside  of  it. 

^is  latter  remai^  ^oidd  apply  to  aU  frulUng  and  fiowering 
plants  that  are  to  be  forwarded  with  bottom  heat,  and  which 
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are  intended  afterwarda  to  stand  exposed  on  a  stage  or  platform. 
Bightly  used,  this  bottom  heat  is  ever  a  powerful  auxiliary; 
but,  like  liquid  manure,  it  should  not  be  abused.  This  brings 
us  to  some  queries  as  to  potting  now  plants  of  Yines  and  Peach 
trees  intended  to  fruit  early  this  season,  with  or  without  bottom 
heat.  If  the  plants  are  in  a  good  condition  for  fruiting,  we 
would  rather  keep  them  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are,  and 
top-dress  with  rich  compost,  and  gife  manure  water  as  needed. 
If  we  were  obliged  to  shirt  by  haying  the  plants  sent  with  balls, 
we  would  plunge  the  pots  in  a  bed  of  tree  leafcs  out  of  doors, 
ooTering^the  pots  all  over,  and  makbg  sure  that  the  roots 
areraged*  70**  to  75**,  whiUt  the  tops  were  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, with,  perhaps,  an  evergreen  branch  stuck  among  them. 
When  the  roots  were  running  freely,  then  place  glass  oyer  the 
plants,  or  remove  them  under  glass,  and  if  still  with  a  little 
bottom  heat  all  the  better.  But  in  the  case  of  well-ripened 
Vines — say  in  eight  or  twelve-inch  pots,  we  would  prefer  fruiting 
them  in  these  pots  and  top-dreising  as  above  ;  and  where  show- 
ing the  fruit  in  pots  was  no  object  afterwards,  then  we  would 
widen  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots  and  allow  the  roots 
to  go  oat  as  they  liked,  either  in  a  bed  of  soil,  or  of  cool, 
decomposing,  fermenting  matter,  that  gave  a  little  gentle  heat 
at  first.  The  plant  would  go  on  without  receiving  any  eheck 
imtil  the  fruit  showed  and  was  set;  and  then  the  increased 
room  for  the  roots  would  give  nourishment  to  the  fruit,  provided 
the  foliage  was  not  allowed  to  take  all  the  running,  but  stopping 
and  disbudding  were  duly  attended  to. 

70BCINO  FLOWERS. 
The  importance  of  a  mild  heap  of  tree  leaves  can  hardly  be 
over-rated  for  the  forcing  of  all  hardy  shrubs,  plants,  and  bulbs. 
Everything  will  bloom  all  the  better  if  the  root  action  precedes 
that  of  the  bud  action.  How  nicely  the  Hyacinth  and  Narcissus 
do  when  this  bottom  heat  is  judiciously  applied  at  this  season ! 
How  well  it  answers  with  all  deciduous  shrubs,  as  Lilacs, 
Thorns,  Ehododendrons,  Azaleas,  Deutzias,  &c. ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  many  herbaceous  plants,  as  Musk,  Fumarias, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Ac.  Of  course,  they  will  come  in  any  house 
where  heat  is  applied,  hut  always  better  when  bottom  heat  can 
be  judiciously  given  :  hence  every  tree  leaf  is  of  importance  for 
getting  artificial  heat  now,  and  a  stock  of  compost  afterwards. 

PROFAOATIOy. 

In  autumn  many  thinga  do  best  when  struck  cool,  though 
they  lake  longer  time ;  but  in  the  spring  of  the  year  the  whole 
of  the  plants  intended  for  grouping  in  the  flower  garden,  and 
which   do   well  from   spring  cuttings,  will  answer  be«t  when 

E laced  in  a  heat  averaging  from  5^  to  65**,  and  considerably 
igher  at  bottom  than  at  top.  Verbenas  in  such  cases  will 
stnke  like  couch  grass — so  much  so,  that  we  frequently  make  abed 
on  purpose,  and  stick  it  full  of  cuttings  about  1^  inch  apart,  so 
as  to  dispense  with  pots  and  their  substitutes,  taking  the  frame 
off  as  soon  as  they  haye  struck,  and  protecting  with  boughs,  &c., 
until  planting  time.  Eyen  such  hardy  things  as  Chrysanthe- 
mums when  struck  in  spring  are  all  the  better  for  a  little  bottom 
heat,  and  to  be  pltmged  in  a  mild  heat  after  getting  their  first 
potting,  and  hardening  them  gradually  to  the  open  air.  In 
fact,  the  right  use  of  bottom  heat  at  this  season  from  simple 
means  is  a  matter  of  no  Uttle  importance.— B.  F. 


TBADE  LISTS  EECEIVED. 
Detetiptiv0  Catalogs  of  Annual,  Biennial,  and  Perennial 
Flower  Seeds.  W,  Thompson,  Tavern  Street,  Ipswich.— Thit 
is  a  yery  copious  and  excellent  selection.  The  plants  are  not 
only  arranged  according  to  the  natural  system,  but  there  is  an 
alphabetical  index,  and  each  species  is  briefly  described,  so  that 
it  is  really  a  yery  useful  catalogue  for  either  the  amateur  or 
gardener  to  keep  for  reference. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
ere  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
oommunioations  should  therefore  be  addressed  solefy  to  The 
BdUors  of  the  "Journal  of  MorUeuUmrt,  4-e.,"  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  F.C,  » •*    »  » 


We  slso  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  (he 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  hut  write  them  on  separate 
communications.    Also  neyer  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 
We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  miclflr 
yery  special  eircnmstanoes. 
Hbathio  CoMSB&yAToaT  ( Jan).~Froin  the  gronnd  plan  ahown,  tbe  pipe* 
might  go  under  the  shelf  all  round,  and  if  9  inches  from  the  sterna  of  the 
creepers,  thejr  would  harm  them  but  little.     Another  plan  might  be  to 
hare  the  front  border  edged  with  ornamental  ironwork,  ttont  enoofh  te 
c  nceal  the  pipea.  or  to  form  the  pipea  themaelvas.    The  edging  to  th« 
central  bed  might  also  be  bo  done.    If  these  should  be  objectionable,  «• 
would  run  the  pipea  in  chamt>ers  under  the  pathway,  and  either  bare  ina 
gratings,  with  stone  sides,  or  stone  flooring,  and  brass  gratings  in  the 
stone.    The  iron  grating  would  be  best.    In  snch  a  beautiful  hoass  we 
would  confine  pots  to  the  sides,  and  have  a  bed  in  the  eentre.    The  appear- 
ance could  be  changed  by  plunging  pots  in  the  bed.    A  s'agc  in  the  cratre, 
and  ft  bed  at  each  end,  we  should  thoronghly  disapprove ;  It  would  be  a 
mingling  of  what  should  be  distinct.    If  stage  at  all,  have  it  aU  stage.   The 
bed,  in  the  circumstances,  would  be  the  handsomest    Close  to  the  pathway 
it  might  be  planted  with  Swiss  moss ;  and  green  moss  might  be  used  in  the 
centre  for  covering  or  plunging  in,  so  that  only  a  few  fine,  tall  plants  nesd 
be  planted  out  permanently. 

BuTiNO  Orchids  {A.  B.  C.).— It  will  he  more  prudent  not  to  order  the 
hardy  Orchids  from  the  nurserymen  till  about  the  first  week  in  April  Thsf 
will  then  be  repotted  and  pushing  their  buds.  If  you  desire  to  hare  a  coa- 
siderable  number  o(  species,  you  would  be  more  certain  to  get  them  by 
advertising  for  them.  Many  nurierymen  do  not  advertise  at  all.  and  those 
who  do,  do  not  always  particularise  their  whole  stock. 

Bulb  (A  8L  Alhan't  Suhteriher).—'Xoxix  drawing  of  the  bulb  IssnfBdeat 
From  It  and  the  leaf  you  sent  we  should  say  it  is  some  Nerine.  thst  is  goiaf 
to  bloom  too  late,  or  some  bulb  very  near  to  Nerine ;  but  there  are  llTe 
hundred  kinds  of  bulbs  whch  would  look,  at  some  stage  <>r  another,  Jost 
like  your  drawing  and  like  the  leaf  you  sent;  so  no  one  could  be  cer.ahi  of 
the  name  from  the  look  and  leaf.  When  it  bloams,  if  it  U  a  Nerine,  all  the 
a^amens  unite  at  the  bottom  in  a  swelling,  or  *'  gibbous  union,"  whieh  is  the 
family  crest  If  the  stamens  do  not  thos  unite  it  is  not  a  Nerine,  and  yw 
must  send  us  a  bloom  or  two  with  the  full  length  of  the  pedancle,or 
flower-stalk,  in  a  tin  case,  or  in  some  w  jy  to  prevent  it  being  flattened  or 
put  out  of  shape.  At  the  same  time  say  where  the  bulb  hw  been  Itept  for 
the  last  two  year4,  when  it  went  to  rest,  or  If  it  did  rest  how  long  it  remstaied 
dormant,  and  at  what  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  leaves  the  bulb  osoally 
blooms. 

Small  Chascoal  ( P. /.  X.).— We  have  not  "J.  B.'a"  present  addre«; 
but  you  may  obtain  the  amall  charcoal  at  any  large  charcoal  dealers  almosl 
gratis.  At  least  it  was  so  at  a  place  wo  know  fiir  dUtant  from  London.  We 
should  prefer  for  fuel  in  a  small  greenhouse,  the  small  coke  and  brseH 
which  you  may  buy  at  the  gasworks  for  a  trifle. 

Vmas  Osafclsss  ik  18fll  {A.  B.  C.).— Asyour  Vlneaare  sohealhysad 
strong,  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  strikes  us  will  be  of  more  Iroportaaee 
than  manuring.  A  dressing  of  horsedung  on  the  border,  or  superphosphate 
of  lime  will  be  good— say  a  quartet  of  a  hundredweight  of  superphosphsjj 
to  300  aquare  feet.  From  your  description  of  the  Vines,  however,  we  wsaM 
not  he  surprised  if  the  roots  need  raising.  It  may  be.  however,  that  ttt 
ungenial  summer  of  1860  was  the  cause  of  the  nnftmitfnlness,  by  not  ripeniaf 
the  young  wood. 

Hkativo  a  Cold  Prr  {An  Old  Subscriber).-  -So  ftir  as  we  can  see  thsrs 
is  no  diflnculty  at  all  in  the  matter.  The  space  between  the  plU  is  ot  no 
contequence  whatever.  If  you  place  the  pipes  in  a  hollow  arch,  aad  open 
at  the  end  into  the  cold  pit,  the  most  of  the  heat  will  thus  enter  it ;  and  u 
at  the  end  next  the  propagating-pit  there  were  an  opening  to  »hut  or  open 
at  pleasure,  you  might  thus  hare  a  constant  succMsion  of  fresh  air,  soae- 
what  heated,  pouring  into  the  pit.  As  being  more  effectual,  and  also  more 
out  of  the  way,  we  should  prefer  the  pipes  to  be  placed  near  the  front  ot  tte 
cold  pit.  The  healing  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  keep  out  all  frost,  ftc,  ott 
not  to  force  things  very  early.  We  presume  that  the  mode  of  eonnewoa 
with  the  pipes  In  the  propagating. housf*.  or  with  the  boiler,  U  uadeistood,  as 
there  are  no  questions  on  that  subject  The  tiltin  ^  the  aashes  wlU  do  m 
enough,  and  it  would  almost  be  a  pity  to  break  the  waU  for  ventiiauoa  lo 
it  now.  If  such  had  been  placed  back  and  front  when  building,  there  wowd 
have  been  less  necessity  for  moving  the  aashes.  Even  now  a  few  slisti 
inserted  In  the  front  wall,  12  inchea  long,  by  3  inchea  or  4  inches  wide,  Jost 
over  the  pipes,  might  be  an  advantage. 

Forcing  Laburwums— -K.  M.  will  be  obliged  by  »»0.  a"  stating  at  wbst 
age,  and  how,  he  prepares  Laburnums  for  forcing. 

Plamt-casb  : 
wood,  one  inch 

side  only  gltaed,  with  strong  -•"'  — —  b — ,  ^ 

absolutely  air-tight;  but  the  glaaed  side  must  fit  close  enough  to  exclott 
sea  water. 

Black  Muscat  or  Albxandria  {A  8ttbieriber\— This  Grape  wasUiths 
collection  at  Chiswick  Oardens  about  ten  years  since;  b  t  is  not  there  now. 
We  are  told  that  it  was  weU  known  about  Pars.  Whoever  gave  it  a  m 
character  was  entirely  wrong.  TabemiBmonUna  alba,  or  dtrlfoUs,  l«J 
stove  evergreen  shrub,  native  of  Jamaica,  with  yellow,  sweet-sceDtefl 
flowers.  You  will  find  an  account  of  it  in  Donu's  "*  General  BIstonr  JJ 
Plants,"  iv.  88.  We  do  not  know  the  work  you  mention.  It  Is  eeitalsiy 
no  authority. 

Naurs  or  Fruit  (/.  IT.  (7.,  <7rare«end).— The  Apple  you  have  »«of  "J 
the  Couit  of  Wick,  m)  your  gardener  was  quite  right.  {P.  L.  Jv.).-I<w 
Pear  is  certainly  not  Knights  Monarch.  The  tme  one  is  a  round  Pear, ana 
one  of  the  beat  in  cultivation.  That  which  you  are  now  growing  »«JV" 
quite  worthless,  po  we  would  advise  you  to  have  the  trca  grafted.  ('^■J*'' 
—No.  1  is  Pearson's  Plate,  a  capiUl  dessert  Apple;  2,  Calville  Blanche; 
3,  Court  of  Wick  ;  i,  Dunielow's  Seedling. 

NAMia  OF  Plants  (A.  i?.).— Yours  U  a  very  small  fhtgmen^  *^.?*^ 
like  DearingU  Amherstiana  varicgata,  sn  East  Indian  shrnb,  calUvalils  is  • 


he  prepares  LADumums  lor  rorcmg. 

FOR  ExpoRTiwo  Plants  (An  Old  5i«6»crtt«').— Make  tt  of 
h  thick,  with  iron-plated  comers;  the  roof  hipped,  and  oas 
«ed,  with  strong  wire  net  over  the  glaas.    It  need  not  be 
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wtrm  gnetahciiEfr.  SpItfciL  Llfillc^KTia  t*  ii  pitinfttr-luvbd  d»lduotii  iptciiea 
There  ar  rin  t?£r;:rtffti  ?*liriihb/ Sp[i-ap*i  i  W,  If,  Jfii.yni'i.-l,  A^pliiiiom 
fT*ijminft:  2,  Ailbnii:^im  ten^+lJam^  ■  iiTmll  fmr.  of  li^fpi>!iiliiinT.  We  ti*ve  bnd 
■0  exiMrjieH«e  witli  khfj  HnUy  l-em  |iliiiit««l  la  \h^  ctniw-utjt  fibre  cornposE. 
Beinic  ra'hpr  a  difficult  ffwclei  |o  cMhiwAin,  wo  shrtutd  aflvLfle  jaar  ti^^nif  It, 
and  repnrtlnit  t^i^  reiul'.  Ptst  flnmlif.  '.Ctaudr  [^  /yrf).— I  and  B,  Ablei 
McnKiesIl;  3,  Flitnn  tMct^lia ;  3,  Pic«K  cpphiLmkm^  4.  Pleea  plTiU[io, 
roba^t;  aod  7,  the  iinte.  Leu  robtiAt:  0,  Jantpcnii  ctalnrnjlt ;,  I,  PLom 
pumilio;  dp  AMb*  cvmicA. 


POITLTRT,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHBONICLE. 


CHRISTMAS  POULTRY  MARKET. 

It  is  said  one  half  of  the  world  knows  not  how  the  other  liTas ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  other  half  has  not  the  slightest  idea  bj 
whst  means,  and  in  what  manner,  those  things  that  are  imme- 
diately necessary  to  their  comfort  and  well-doing  are  brought 
to  their  doors  and  into  their  dwellings.  The  children's  books  of 
the  present  day  are  far  more  replete  with  information  and  sound 
knowledge  th«n  were  those  their  parents  read  when  they  were 
nearly  gro^n  up,  thirty  years  ago;  and  Peter  Parley  has  done 
much  for  the  rising  generation.  Again,  good  illustrations  bare 
done  more  j  a  correct  and  plain  picture  will  teach  more,  and, 
abore  all,  giye  a  more  correct  idea  than  sheets  of  letterpress. 
But  there  are  some  things  that  cannot  be  drawn  and  engraved. 
Among  them  is  Leadenball  Market  at  Oiiristmas  time.  We  will 
endeafour  to  describe  it.  No  one  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
«normous  quantity  of  food  consumed,  or  rather  sold,  during 
eight  or  nine  days  before  Christmas-day.  Most  people  make 
and  receive  presents  during  that  tim?;  and  we  believe  it  is  a 
fact,  that  a  man  at  the  bead  of  a  very  large  retail  business  in  the 
City  marked  a  hare  and  gave  it  away.  From  wholesale  men 
and  others  it  came  back  to  him  (the  identical  hare)  three  times 
during  the  week.  Whether  as  an  expression  of  oblif;ation  for 
favours  during  the  year,  or  from  a  good  and  laudable  observance 
of  an  old  custom  that  urged  those  who  had  it  in  their  power  to 
distribute  good  cheer  among  their  connections  and  dependants, 
we  cannot  say  ;  but  it  is  certain  enormous  purchases  are  made  by 
the  hirge  City  houses  for  distribution  among  ttteir  customers. 
Distillers  and  brewers  send  to  publicans ;  woollen-drapers  to 
tailors ;  millers  to  bakers ;  timber  merchants  to  builders ; 
builders  to  architects,  and  so  on.  A  large  firm  will  spend  in 
Turkeys  only  from  £200  to  £300,  and  many  add  thereto  a 
hamper  of  G-ame  and  a  Stilton  cheese.  Then,  amone  the  large 
buyers  of  poultry  in  the  shape  of  Geese,  come  the  nolders  of 
goose-clubs.  Theee  tre  well-to-do  publicans.  About  August 
placards  in  the  windows  state  the  goose-club  has  begun.  Every 
man  who  pays  in  a  small  weekly  sum  has  his  goose  and  a  bottle 
of  spirits  at  Christmas. 

There  is  generally  a  lull  before  the  busy  week  sets  in.  Every 
one  in  a  shop  or  at  a  stall,  from  the  master  downwards  is 
aware  that  a  heavy  time  is  coming.  All  the  odd  corners  are 
cleared  out,  everything  is  removed  from  the  premises,  and  the 
experience  of  years  is  brought  into  play  to  multiply  accommo- 
dation and  to  increase  facilitiee.  Those  who,  wishing  to  see  the 
course  of  the  Christmas  market,  went  to  Leadenball  one  day  too 
floon  -  that  is,  before  the  goods  came  in,  would  be  surprised  to 
find  '*  empty  benches,"  and  men  who  were  husbanding  their 
resources  by   hardly  giving  an  answer  to  those  who  put  a 

?uestion  to  them.  In  a  description  we  have  read  of  a  fishery  in 
taly,  it  is  said  that  news  having  been  brought  that  the  fish  are 
off  the  coast,  all  the  fishermen  draw  up  their  light  boats,  and 
form  in  listless  groups  on  the  quays.  At  last,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see,  there  is  a  ripple  that  slowly  but  gradually  increases. 
All  strain  their  eyes,  but  none  will  give  the  fir«t  warning, 
because  of  the  laughter  that  follows  a  mistake.  Several  have 
the  same  impression  ;  and  at  last,  doubt  ceasing,  all  cry  out 
"  The  Fish!"  and  every  man  to  his  boat,  whence  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  he  is  killing  as  best  he  can. 

Just  so,  the  shops  all  swept  and  emptied;  the  master 
sittting,  it  may  be  on  a  chair  or  on  a  hamper,  and  the  men 
standing  about.  Buyers  are  careless,  seeing  they  have  a  week 
before  them.  Jokes  are  passing.  Salesmen  say,  '*  Things  will  be 
very  short ;"  buyers  say,  "The  weather  is  very  bad."  Salesmen 
say,  "Things  are  bought  very  dear  in  the  country ;"  bujers  say, 
**  There  is  no  one  to  give  a  price  in  town  ;*'  and  badinage  ffoes 
on  till  a  truck  appears  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  passages  leading 
into  the  market. 

It  is  rerj  well  to  talk  about  the  men  of  olden  time,  and  the 
burdens  they  could  bear.   "  Nonsense  all,  my  merry  masters.' 


People  used  to  talk  about  the  gtmti  of  the  days  of  chivalry, 
v»hpn  men  wmt  in  plafe  an^l  ehairi  arm  cur,  *S>3;>^  |>ie»"  When 
tom&  of  the  noble»t  Qnd  oldest  of  the  I  an  J  nirbishfld  the  armour 
i  of  thoir  nin!i?storB  for  thp  Eglington  touroament  it  was  a  world 
too  small ;  and  when  the  Lord  Major  treats  the  cocknica  to  a 
"  knight  in  complete  brass  armour/'  *'  ditto  in  steel,"  **  ditto 
in  chain/'  "ditto  in  a  Milan  suit."  He  once  wrote  to  the 
Colonel  of  the  Life  Guards,  asking  the  loan  of  the  four  tallest 
men  in  his  regiment  to  be  knights  in  armour  for  the  day.  On 
comparing  the  men  and  their  "  stubborn  suits,**  it  was  found 
they  were  too  tall,  too  stout,  and  too  wide ;  and  the  first  ma- 
gistrate of  the  city  sent  for  the  four  smallest  of  the  Light 
Dragoons  kept  at  a  long  low  building  near  the  Kensington 
Ghtte,  for  escort  purposes. 

Put  two  of  your  men  "of  the  olden  time*'  to  that  hand-truck, 
and  see  if  they  will  run  up  the  hill  with  it.  A  long,  narrow 
truck,  with  two  handles,  running  on  two  massive  iron  wheels 
about  5  inches  in  diameter,  shod  with  an  iron  semicircle  at 
bottom,  which  turns  up,  and  thereby  prevents  the  load  from 
shpping  off,  bearing  now  four  huge  hampers.  Only  those  who 
have  packed  and  carried  poultry  know  how  closely  it  lies,  or 
how  heavy  it  is.  The  sight  of  the  men  leaning  to  their  burden 
is  as  the  fish  to  the  boatmen.  £very  man  looks  up.  "Eastern 
Counties !  **  says  he  who  has  pushed  b^ind  ;  while  the  front 
man  (albeit  the  streets  are  frozen,  and  perhaps  the  temporary 
spouts  at  the  plugs  are  besieged  by  shivering  boys  and  maid 
servants  fetching  water)  takes  off  his  hat  or  cap,  wipes  the  water 
from  his  smoking  brow,  and  eases  his  panting  chest.  "Many?" 
asks  the  salesmen.  "Don*t  know;  toe  have  about  a  hundred 
tons  below  in  the  street/*  These,  the  Eastern  Counties,  bring 
the  best  and  largest  Turkeys,  huge  G^eese,  and  average  fowls. 
But  this  truck  is  like  the  broomstick  that  was  sent  for  the  beer 
—it  never  stops.  .  It  is  always  running  up  and  down,  fetching 
its  load.  It  is  not  alone.  The  streiim  has  set  in;  the  Great 
Northern,  the  North-Westem,  the  Great  Western,  all  pour 
in  8v.pplies.  One  brought  this  year  900  tons  one  morning. 
Now  the  market  loses  all  shape  and  form.  There  is  barely 
room  to  pass  between  the  piles  of  hampers  that  threaten  to  fall 
down.  Talk  of  beetling  cliffs,  we  are  not  sure  the  overhanging 
hampers  would  not  be  quite  as  fatal.  Few  people  have  any 
idea  of  the  weight  of  three  score  of  fat  Geese.  The  work  of  the 
market  begins.  The  huge  flats  and  hampers  disgorge  their 
contents.  The  shops  so  empty  yesterday  are  now  fuU  of  Geese, 
Turkeys,  and  fowls.  The  Turkeys  hang  in  double  and  treble 
rows ;  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of  the  stock 
as  it  arrives  when  we  say  the  row  that  is  just  put  up  in  that 
shop  will  make  £60.  The  old  tradition  of  Turkeys  is  1#.  per  lb. ; 
but  that  holds  good  only  to  a  certain  weight.  Taken  as  an 
average  it  may  be  called  the  present  value. 

What  will  be  said  of  a  salesman  taking  in  a  day  £1000  in 
small  sales  of  casual  passers-by  ?     It  is  perfectly  true.     Imagine 
the  Christmas  market  has  lasted  two  day s^  spite  of  wholesale  and 
retail  buyers  the  quantity  of  goods  increases.    Not  only  is  the 
market  piled  up  till  circulation  becomes  almost  an  impossibility, 
but  the  hide  market  adjoining  Leadenball  is  also  full  of  wag- 
gons ;   it  has  become  impossible  to  unload,  and,  therefore,  the 
horses  are  taken  out  and  the  goods  are  watched.    The  shops  at 
market  will  not  shut  up  any  more  till  Christmas  is  over.    The 
retail  poulterers  have  covered  their  fronts  with  cloths.    Police- 
men patrol  and  divide  the  watch  with  sleepy  men.    Here  and 
there  snoring  will  tell  you  that  some  are  snatching  a  few  hours 
sleep ;  and,  if  you  look,  you  will  see  them  curled  up  in  some 
straw.    It  will  be  but  a  short  nap.    The  public  was  in  possession 
of  the  market  at  twelve  o'clock— it  took  an  hour  to  put  away  ; 
and,  before  five,  the  waggons  will  be  unloading.     About  six  the 
retail  poulterers  begin  to  arrive  from  all  parts,  buying  is  a  real 
business  with  all  these  men,  and,  for  an  hour  there  seems  a  hope 
that  the  stock  wiU  decrease*  It  is  only  a  hope.    The  everUsting 
trucks  are  at  work  again,  and  the  man  in  the  shafts,  as  he  is 
jocosely  called,  is  suddenly  brought  up  in  his  effort  to  drag  three 
hampers,  5  feet  wide,  through  a  space  of  3i  feet :  this  causes  a 
stoppage,  and  then  it  Ukes  half  an  hour's  patience  on  the  part  of 
the  police  to  restore  things  to  a  proper  flow.    This  suffices  to 
show  the  amount  of  goods  pouring  into  the  small  area  covered 
by  the  market ;  stop  it  for  a  few  minutes  and  you  will  be  asto- 
nished at  the  mass  it  forms. 

Now,  then,  having  viewed  the  market,  and  seeing  it  lighted  with 
gas  a  giomo^  loaded  with  goods  that  it  would  seem  hopeless  to 
expect  can  be  eaten  while  sweet,  let  us  view  some  of  the  principal 
actors  in  the  scene.    Just  imagine  the  mind  of  a4arge  salesman 
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dnring  the  weiA:.'  He  has  two  or  more  thouBands  of  poundi 
worth  of  goods  wcfore  him,  all  belonging  to  different  people,  and 
much  of  it  made  up  of  small  sendiogs.  Do  any  of  oiir  readera 
recollect  the  new  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Republic  in  **  Jerome 
Patnrot  ?**  Installed  in  his  new  office,  he  is  at  once  told  there 
is  a  misanderstanding  at  Tiflis,  a  coolness  with  Trehizowd,  and 
an  affair  at  Teheran.  No  marrel  if  he  mixes  one  with  the  other. 
So  the  salesman  has  twenty-one  co<A  Turkeys  from  T.  S.  Paken- 
ham,  sereniy  hens  from  F.  T.  Fakenham,  thirteen  hens  from 
G.  I.  F.  and  a  hundred  from  F.  I.  G.    The  vame  in  Oeese. 


TEIMMIKG  SPANISH  FOWLS. 

I  WAS  moeh  gratified  at  Meing  in  your  "  Letter  Box  "  of  last 
Tveaday,  a  strong  condeawiation  of  the  practice  of  trimming 
Spanish  fowls  over  the  eye,  &o.,  »nd  an  -expoeure  of  the  diegavce 
that  would  he  expected  from  the  Judges  on  any  detected  ovliprit. 

fThere  is  a  prerailiiig  opmioii  ezistiiig  anongst  aroatewrs,  and 
confirmed  by  your  emu  reaiari»  upon  the  akowa,  that  the 
trimming  of  Spanieh  fowls  is  'becoming  general — encouraged, 
probably,  by  the  non-infiiotion  of  the  threatiened  judgment.  As 
this  may  arise  from  tiie  difilenlty  of  deoidtng  whether  a  bird  is 
trimmed  or  not,  pei^apathe  suggestion  of  a  magnifying-glass 
wy  not  be  untmpoitsott. 

If  the  requisite  poiorts  may,  without  penalty,  be  produced 
Mtificially,  one  great  stimukia  is  remo^c^  for  breeding  them 
naturally  ;  and  the  resuk  wonM  be  ignoininio«a  to  the  laudable 
and  interei^ing  amusement  of  **the  poultry  fsncy"  and  must 
also  prove  detrimental  to  poultry  sales.  For  who  would  give 
1^10  for  a  bird  if  he  expected  that  after  the  first  moulting  it 
-would  be  only  worth  2e.  6d.  P— Amatmtiu 


PHILOPEEISTERON  SOCIETY'S  ANNUAL 
SHOW. 

Ok  Friday  last  the  annual  Show  of  the  hh-ds  belonging  to 
the  members  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Freemason's  Hall, 
Oreat  Queen  Street.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  desirable  to  inform 
some  of  our  country  readers  that  this  Exhibition  differs  entirely 
from  an  ordinary  show,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  competition  for 
prizes,  and  the  birds  are  exclnsirely  the  prop«*rty  of  the  members, 
who  incur  the  great  trouble  and  expente  of  engaging  the  Hall 
yearly  for  the  pleasure  of  inviting  their  friends  to  see  their 
truly  magnificent  collection  of  birds.  The  Hall  was  filled  with 
the  highly  ornamental  pens  belonging  to  the  Society,  and  there 
were  many  hundred  birds  exhibited. 

The  Fowtert  occupied  the  most  prominent  position  at  the  end 
of  the  Hall.  Mr.  Eden,  of  Salford,  exhibited  some  magnificent 
Blues,  and  one  of  the  grandest  pair  of  Black-pied  birds  that  we 
liaye  ever  seen.  Mr.  Butts*  birds  were,  as  usual,  the  object 
of  great  attraction;  hia  Bines  and  Whites  being  particularly 
elegant.  Some  of  Mr.  Haynes'  Powters  were  particularly  good. 
"We  noticed  especially  a  pair  of  Mealys,  and  eome  Yellows  that 
for  size  and  soundness  of  colour  were  highly  commendable. 
Mr.  Tegetmeier  also  exhibited  aome  exceedingly  good  Whites 
of  great  elegance  of  shape. 

The  Carriers  were  extremely  good.  The  style  of  Mr.  Haynes' 
birds  is  too  well  known  to  reed  description.  Mr.  Pale  exhibited 
a  pen  of  Tery  first-rate  birds,  rather  heavier  in  style  than  Mr. 
Haynes',  but  of  undeniable  excellence.  Mr.  Chalker,  of  Ply- 
mouth, and  Mr.  Parkinson  also  forwarded  good  specimens. 

Amongst  Shortfaced  Tumblers  Mr.  Luery's  Almonds  were 
pre-eniinently  beautiful  for  their  extreme  goodness  of  colour  and 
markings.  Mr.  Esqnilant's  were  much  noticed  for  their  exqui- 
site form  ;  and  his  Mottles  and  Tumblers  generally  fully  main- 
tained his  reputation  as  a  most  skilful  breeder.  The  Blue 
and  Red  Beards  and  Almonds  of  Mr.  Archer  were  fully  up  to 
his  usual  standard  of  excellence.  One  of  the  greatest  featorca 
of  the  Show  was  the  extraordinarily  good  character  of  the  Sarbs, 
of  which  two  large  pens  were  shown  by  Mr.  Stevena,  of  Ax- 
minster  and  Mr.  Eden.  One  of  the  Yellow  cocks  of  Mr.  Sterens 
appeared  to  us  as  the  best  bird  of  that  colour  that  we  have  ever 
seen.  The  Tttrbiis  of  Mr.  Stevens  were  very  good,  not  only  in 
colour  but  also  in  form.  Mr.  Wicking,  who,  after  a  short 
absence  from  the  fancy,  hai  returned  to  a  pursuit  in  which  he 
was  so  successful  for  so  nwiny  years,  exhibited  three  pens  of 
'German  birds,  two  of  SfoallowSy  and  one  of  very  excellent  White- 
barred  Blua  Priests.    A  large  pen  of  Archangels  wae  shown  by 


Mr.  Stevens,  but  they  were  not  in  quite  as  good  feather  u  his 
other  birds.  Mr.  Harris<m  Weirds  pen  of  Mkmtmils  fuUy  maia* 
taaned  his  ancient  reputation  as  having  some  of  tfae  vary  best 
birds  of  that  variety.  The  only  important  vaiietiea  not  ei^- 
bited  were  Owla,  Trumpetera,  and  Bunta. 

The  fiahibition  vras  enlivenad  by  a  very  good  perfwrmmea  of 
music  by  Messrs.  Shapcott.  The  attendmoe  of  Tisitori  nas 
annost  mconveniesitly  gresct,  and  the  ^k>w  nrey  be  aaid  to  sfve 
paaaed  off  with  great  eucoeBe.  The  abeenoe  of  the  nun^ 
feelings  that  necessarily  result  from  a  competition  for  priast, 
the  extraordinaiy  merits  of  the  birds  exhibited,  the  character  of 
the  visitors,  and  the  general  OQiiq>letenesa  of  the  amngemeDti, 
render  the  Philo  Shows  the  most  agreeable  reunions  of  the  kind 
in  the  kingdom.  We  therefore  hope  that  the  proaperity  of  the 
memben  may  continue  td  inoreaae, 

And  when  they  next  do  have  a  show. 
Hay  we  be  there  to  see. 


ABEEDEENSHIUE  POULTRY  SHOW, 
This  first  Show  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Muaie  HaD, 
Aberdeen,  on  the  1st  and  2nd  met.  We  are  infomed  that  il 
was  a  very  saftisfactory  gathering,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
atiU  more  so  if  it  had  not  been  held  art  the  same  time  as  ths 
Perth  Exhibition.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  awards . — 

SPAKis8.~Fir^  R.  Somervflle,  Cattle  Market,  EtfimNirgh.  6eeoBd,ll. 
Taylor,  Invemry.  Third.  W.  fiay,  Aberdeen.  CMcfcaM— Fink,  W. Hir, 
Aberdeen.  Second,  J.  Reid,  Fetterletter,  Fytle.  Third,  fi.  L.  ReM, 
Balcalm,  hy  Oldmeldmm. 

DoKKiKO.—  First,  Madame  Themoad,  Vwfk  Home.  Seeond,  Ifn.  J.  Wsf- 
staff,  Woterton,  Huntly.  Thhrd,  Dr.  Wilson,  OMmeldnini.  ChicheM^ 
First  aLd  Third,  Madame  Thomond,  Park  House.  Second,  Q.  Tayloc,  law- 
Ttiry.  HiKhly  Comniended,  J.  Anderson,  Ruthven  House,  Melgle.  Ca«- 
mended,  Mrs.  J.  WagstafT,  Wetterton,  Huntly ;  Mn.  Irotislde,  Btae  Cottage, 
Keithhall. 

CocHiN-CBnrA.— First.  6.  Marray,  Aberdeen  (and  very  highly  oonnDcnded 
for  cnp).  Second  and  Third,  Madame  Thomoud,  Park  Hrnse.  ChitkeM.- 
FiTBt,  J.  Reid,  Fetterletter,  Fyvie,  Second,  Madame  Thomoni,  Past  BooB. 
Third,  Mfs.  W.  Pyper,  Belhelrie  VUlaga. 

Gams.— First,  H.  £.  Brown,  New  Scone,  Perth  (also  whmar  of  sUvar  OQ). 
Second,  S.  Pope.  Aberdeen.    Third,  T.  Donglas,  Aberdeen. 

Hambcrgh  (Silver  or  Go.d-pcncilled).— Urst,  Mis.  White,  Afhd  Flatt. 
Perth.  Second,  6.  Taylor,  Invaiuiy.  Thlid,  J.  Gordon,  Maaar.  CM> 
mended,  A.  Hay,  Aberdeen. 

Hamburgh  (Silver  or  Gold-spangled).— First,  G.  Taylor,  Inverury.  Secoad, 
W.  Hay,  Aberdeen.  Third,  Mrs.  G.  l>avid8on,  Aherdeea.  CmaaRaded, 
G.  Taylor,  Inverory. 

PoLAKD  (any  varietv).— First,  S.  Pope,  sen.,  Abordeam.  Secoad,  W.B^. 
Aberdeen.    Third,  S.  Pope,  Jan.,  Aherdeen. 

Bavtavs  (any  variety).— First.  J.  Edwards,  Aherdecn.  Seeoafl  aid 
Third,  J.  Anderson,  Rnthven  House,  Meigle.  Commended,  Madnae  Tto- 
mond,  Park  House. 

BRAnuA  PooTBA.— First,  Second,  and  Third,  Madame  Thomond,  Paik 
House. 

Amr  ovnsft  TVAanrr.— Highly  Commended,  Madaaa  TbaaMid,  Park 
Bouf^ 

Geksb  (any  colour).— Firs^,  J.  Alexander,  Findon,  Hillside.  SecondiJ. 
Gordon,  Manar.    Third,  G.Tronp,  Janefleld,  Cults. 

Ducks  ( Ay lei^ry ).— First,  Mrs.  J.  Wagatafr,  Westerton,  Hanl^r.  Sacoad, 
G.  Davi<i8on,  B^lhelvie  Village.  Third,  Blr  J.  D.  Elphimtaaa,  tet.,  MJf., 
Logie-Eiphinstone.    Commei.ded,  G.  Tronp,  Janefleld,  Cults. 

Ducks  (any  other  variety).— First  and  Third,  W.  Forces,  Whtteford,  Pll- 
caple.    Second,  J.  Anderson,  Rntherston  House,  Meigle. 

Tdrkrts  (any  colour).— First,  Mrs.  R.  Wilson,  H»yfleld,  HOtaa.  Seooad, 
A.  F.  Williamson,  Caskieben  Mains,  Blaclihum.  Third,  Sii  J.  D.  Elphinatoae, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  I^gie-El^liinstone. 

PIGEONS. 
TnrBLKRS.— Highly  Commended,  W.  Wilson,   Aberdeen.     Comaiadai, 
J.  Hay.  Aberd<»en. 
Famtails.— Highly  Commended,  G.  Chalmers,  Aberdeen. 
PowTi-Rs.— Firht,  J.  Hay,  Aberdeen.    Second,  F.  M'Rae,  Aberdeen. 
Ruffs.- Highly  Commended,  J.  Hay,  Aberdeen.    Commended,  J.  I^< 

CANAP.IE3. 

Tzi.i.iiw  BiiT.niAF.-'rf'f*-— First,  K.  C^unphcU,  Aherdecn  (and  »iiircr  f 
eittra  T'tI^u  'm  thi-  brnt  Tilinl  In  Ihe  Show),  l^econdt  J.  liunirr.  Abf^«» 
liiir^,  A.  HPotiBld,  Aberd*tn.  HlKlily  CcinTnqnd^d,  W.  iainlcwa,  A*«J- 
deen.  ronniiemltd.  W^  Sin  el,  Aburdcrn.  £f*n  —  Fir*i.  J.  MftfKtlJ,  AtirJ^Aua 
Sccomi  W,  WJl9i*?ii.  Aliertieeti     lliitii,  W  J.  KoutM^tt.  Atnrdei^n, 

Buff  fii-Li^iAs-.-rti^.— FirM  ard  ilihft,  w .  0}({>rte,  il1i«fd«ni. 
W.  Murray,  AbHrdpnn,  C™*menflpd,  W.  Wnioo,  MierdOiZ) ;  J. 
Abeitltin.  Efn.—  Vifht,  W.  J^ii.ie**ja,  Abndttfl*  fise^d*  A,  UliM^ 
Abeiitri  n.  Ihird,  K  Cnn<rbcii.  Abt  deen.  Higblj  Cocroended,  J.  MJK!# 
Aberdeen,     ComnT:'en,d*ilf  A.  FnrquhtT,  Wofidinic.  

Flkcksi*.-  C&iA  —  Tim,  J,  aincdunaW*  Ab«rdfis*i*  ItacoiidL  A.  K^*- 
Aberi^viri^  Thlid,  J.  Mitciiili,  AbcHrtti.  m%\kiH  CutmnaiidiTit.  IL  Carsli^ 
Aber-Jten,  lien-  Fimt,  .T,  L«d*.  Abisrdefcti,  S^ond,  K.  Can-^l«slli  *^ 
deen.     Third,  W  J.  irnutledjere,  Aberdeen. 

CoitKuK  C*jfAiJir,^f'<ifA,- FiMtt  ftfia  ^oeoad,  Mr*,  K.  E«na,  Blialtr* 
CottuKO^  Abinif-cn.     //fM.-^HtgMy  Ci>nia)«ndt»d,  H,  J.  Uikli*U,  A^vfdf«- 

Mt  iK.^FIrt-t,  H.  J,  Mitd»eO.  Aberdten.  $^tf>hi),  W  t.»*drU.  Ab<*««ts. 
Third,  .i    ^  '■j.'-1-n.  Ab.iJetii, 

PRIZES  GIVEN  BY  i*  MEMBER  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

SPAniaH  CocK.-Prite,  R.  Somertllle,  CaHla Market,  ed^Bb«|lk   iBcUf 
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Commended,  Mn.  White,  Atboi  ?1jcb,  F*ilii,  Commended,  W.  Hay,  Aber- 
deen. 

DoRKiKO  Cock.— Pl-ite,  K^  WAiker,  Hillside  House,  Portlethen.  Coni- 
loended.  Mn.  Ironaide,  Brae  ly  ttufe,  K^icbh^ll  ^ 

CocHitf-CROf^  Cock. — Hi^.  Lj^ly  Cunmiieitili^cl,  J.  Beid,  Fetierletter,  Fyyle. 

Gamk  Cock.— Prize,  W.  Unr.  Al^eHi^^n.  Highly  Commended,  T. 
DODK^ee,  DonRlaV  Hotel,  Ab  i  r       im  aded,  Mrs.  Rennet,  Aberdeen. 

Silver  Onp  to  tbo  Owner  of  the  beai  Pen  of  Foifrla  in  the  Exhibition.— H.  £. 
Brown,  New  Scone,  Perth,  for  Oune  Cock  and  pair  of  Hens. 

Jui>€iB8.>-*Of  Poultry t  Mr.  John  Bidpath,  Kdinbuiigli ;  Mr. 
W.  W.  Johnston,  Broughty  Ferrj  ;  Mr.  Robt.  Copland  SUver- 
moss.  PiffeoM  and  Canaries, — Mr.  M'Clelland,  Perth ;  Mn. 
Mitchell,  P«rth ;  and  Mr.  Bsrnett,  Aberdeen. 


PLlMOrXH  AND  WESTERN  COUNTIES 
POULTRY  EXHIBITION. 

THaouc«  tiie  indefatigable  exertions  of  an  untiring  and 
perseyering*  Hon.  Seoretary,  the  Plymouth  Poultry  KzliibitioD 
has,  we  believe,  become  an  established  faet ;  and  whilst  con- 
gratulaiing  Mr.  Sandford  and  the  Gommit-tee  on  the  succeaa 
whioh  they  achieved  at  tbia  their  aeoond  Ezlnbition,  we  also 
rejoioe  at  being  able  to  eongraftulate  onr  rt*adier»  on  the  pro- 
babilit  J  of  an  annual  trent  such  as  we  enjoyed <hi  Wedneadaf  and 
Thursday  last — for  treat  it  was^  if  only  tm  take  a  walk  round 
the  different  olaseea  for  Qame  fewla  oelleeted  together  in  the 
splendid  Aasemblj  JtCoom^  adjoining  the  Boyal  Hotel^  on  entering 
whioh  we  could  but  be  struck  with  the  excellent  aurangementa 
for  the  comfiirt  and  aafisftj  of  the- 300  pena  of  valuable  pouitvy 
eoUected  there.  Aa  a  proof  of  the  exi^lence  of  the  arrange- 
menta,  all  the  Ghtme  fowh  were  on  a^  levels  taking  the  whole  of 
the  top  rowe:  therefi^re  they  showed  to  a  great  and  equal 
advantage,  whilst  thoae  birds  beneath  them  were  sufficiently 
high  to  admit  of  their  being  seen  with,  but  little  difficulty. 

But  to  review  the  different  claseae,  oomnienoing  witli  Blaok- 
breasted  Bed  Game^  in  whioh  Mr.  Swift  obtained  first  with. a  noble 

5 air,  woll  deserving  the  honour  they  gained ;  hard  run,  however,  by 
Cr.  Mathewa,  whilst  many  of  the  highly  eommended  pena  were 
bat  a  short  way  behind.  But  the  gem  of  the  Gkmie  fowls,  how- 
erer,  wae  to  be  fieoiid  in  the  first-priae  pen  of  Brown  Beds  conr 
taining  su<^  a  oook  as  we  seldom^  if  ever,  saw — in  the  very  bt^st 
of  condition,  perfect  in  feather,  and  hard  aa  a  board,  with  a  hen 
well  worthy  of  him.  To  this  deserving  pair  we  need  Boarc«ly 
saj  the  cup  waa  awarded  aa  the  beet  pair  of  6«me  fowls  in  the 
Exhibition.  We  believe  Mr.  Sandford,  the  fortunate  owner  of 
thia  much-to-be-eoveted  bird,  vefnaed-  £10  offered  for  him  by 
Mr.  Archer,  of  Malvern,  or  his  repreeentative.  Mr.  Burgess  also 
exhibited  an  exoellent  pen.  In  Duokwinge,  the  winners  of  the 
first  price  travelled  all  file  waf  from>  Beverlej,  but  still  were 
shown  to  great  advantage.  We  need  scarcely  say  tliey  were 
Mr.  Adama'.  Mr.  DawaoB  waa  a  good  second  in  tlie  '*'any 
other  variety  *'  olasa.  The  first  prize  went  to  a  good  pea  oif 
BJaeka;  the  second  to  Whites. 

In  Spamah,  Mr.  Bodbard  had  to  sueeumb  to  an  excellent  pen 
oCMr.  Lane's^  whioh,  if  we  mistake  not,  were  the  Biraungham 
winoers.  We  thought  the  former  gentleman's  were  not  in  the 
condition  he  usually  eshthita  them  in^  Mr.  HeaUi'a  well  deserve 
the  prixe  thery  wqb* 

A>rkmg»  afibrded-  anotheir  and  a  greatev  triumph  to  Lady 
Louisa  Thynne,  who  obtained  both  first  and  second  prises  with 
magnifioeni  birds;,  whilst  a  good  pen  of  Bose-combed  ex- 
hibited byr  Lady  JulU  Corn w^  is,  had  to  be  content  with  a 
third.  But  amongst  tiie  oommended  pent  were  to  ba  foond 
many  worthy  of  prises. 

In  Buff  CoohimM  Mr.  Toinlin8i>n's  were  not  up  to  his  usual 
etandas^:  he,  therefor^  had  to  yield  the  laurels  to  a  superior  pen 
of  Mrs.  Fookes' ;  whereas  in  the  class  for  any  variety  Mr.  Foid 
had  it  all  his  own  way,  taking  both  first  and  second. 

The  MaimhurgJm^  were  wc«k  in  numbers,  and,  if  we  esoept 
ladj  Julia  Comwallis's  Silver-epangled  and  Mr.  Martin's 
Silver-peiioilled,  poor  in  quality;  Lidy  Coniw«41ts  taking  both 
ptis>8  for  her  olass,  and  the  cup  for  the  best  pen  of  Hambui^hs 
in  the  Exhibition. 

Poi&nda  were  represented  by  one  pen  of  Silver  only. 

In  the  *•  Variety  class"  the  first  and  third  went  to  Brahmas ; 
whilst  the  seeond  and  fourth  went  to  Indian  Gkime  and  Gieve 
CoBurs  respeotivdy. 

QentB  Bamtamg  were  in  great  force,  mustering  thirty  pens, 
being  nineteen  of  Beds,  and  eleven  of  other  varieties.  Mr.  Camm 
yad  Mr.  Bayly  taking  the  prises  for  the  former ;  and,  in  the 
iatter,  Mr.  Bodbard  obtained  first  with  a  pretty  pen  of  Piles, 


whioh.  wei«>  immediately  olaiToed  at  ih^  ptioe  they  were  entered, 
at — £5  lOr.,  and,  doubtlest^  tlut  rortiinflt^^  pnTvhMi>rwas  mucb 
pleased  with  his  bargain.  Mr.  Oiimt!i*a  Dinkwijii^rs  also  welT 
deser^adf  their  honours^  Ti%  Sebnghts  Mr.  Lewis'i«  Qolden  and 
Silver  wof«  perA^it,  and  wUh)  them  he  obtaiaed  both  first  and 
second  prixes,  Gold  taking  the  precedence..  Mr.  Hutton's  pen 
of  Blacks  were  first  in  the  variety  olasi^  and  hard  run  Mr«. 
Kofl  bard's  Pile  (Hme  for  the  medbl;  but  it  waS)  eventuidly 
awarded'  to  the  latter  pen. 

As  usual  Mr.  Fowler  reigned  supreme  in  ]>ucks,  taking  both 
first  and  second  for  Aylesburys,  and  first  for  Bouens,  with' 
splendid  birds ;  hia  second-prise  pen-  of  Aylesburys  being  imme- 
diately claimed  at  four  guineas.  In  the  cfoaa  for  Ducks  of  an^ 
other  variety  Mr*  Sandford  obtained  first  witli'  »  oapital  pen  of 
East  Indian,  Mr.  Bayly's  vrell^known  pen  of  '9tmm.  Galls  beings 
second ;  whilst  Mr«  Mastin's  was  third*. 

In  Dorking  cocks,  Lady  Julia  Gomwallis*s  well  deserved  tbt* 
pnxe  she  won. 

Oams  Bantam  cocks  mustered  sixteen  pens  of  as  good  birds 
aa  often  oompetm  to^sthap.  The  cup  and  sweepstakes  were,  howK 
ever,  awarded' to  a  beantifol  fittle  Grey,  tbet  pvopevW  of  Mr. 
Forest,  and  we  shall*  be  mistaken  if  be  does  not  yet  add  to  the 
stoek  of  plate  with  which  he  has  already  helped  to  deok  hia> 
master's  sideboard. 

The  Oame  Cocks  were  a  show  in  themselves :  twenty-two  of 
the  best  birds  England  can  produce  entering  into  a  spirited 
comp^-tition  for  a  handsome  seven-guinea  cup,  in  addition  to  m 
sweepstakes  of  10^.  6d,  each.  It,  however,  went,  and  we  thin^ 
moat  deservedly,  to  one  of  the  best  Black  Rods  we  ever  saw,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Archer,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  a  bettao- 
model  of  what  a  Black  Red  Game  cock  ought  to  be ;  and,  aa  he 
walked  round  his  roomy  pen,  we  could  not  help  remarking  tiiat 
he  looked  like  one  of  the  right  sort — one  that  would  fight  amain, 
with  credit  to  his  owner  and  himself;  as,  after  all,  that  ought  to» 
be  the  standard,  as,  if  cock-fighting  is  not  now  indidged  in  (and 
it  is  not  at  all  desirable  that  it  should  be,  nevertheless),  a  Grama 
cock  ^at  could  not  or  would  not  fight  is  not  a  Grame  cock  at  all: 
this  is  a  fact  whioh  some  of  the  G^ame  breeders  of  the  present 
day  seem  quite  to  have  lost  sight  of,  and  let  their  foebngs  of 
humanity  carry  them  a  little  too  for.  Mr.  Burgess's  second- 
prisH  bird'  is,  however,  not  to  be  classed  among  these,  as  ha  was 
evidently  both  ready  and  willing  to  do  better  with  anything  or 
any  one  who  may  give  him  cause.  There  were  too  many  other 
birds  in  thia  dase  well  worthy  of  mention  for  us  to  have  time  on 
space  to  enumerate  them;  but  out  of  the  whole  twenty-two 
pens,  there  was  not  to  be  found  a  bad  bird  amongst  them,  and 
that  is  saying  a  great  deaL 

The  show  of  Pigeons  was  limited  to  Carriers  only  :  therefore 
it  was  not  large,  but  un'bxceptionably  good ;  Mr.  Square  and 
Mr.  Goss  taking  the  principal  prises^  Mbi.  Holman  also  shoved 
exoellent  birds. 

The  weather  was  fine  and  tlie  attendance  good,,  everything, 
going  off  to  to  the  satisfootioB  of  aE  parties  ;  and  we  d»  say  Mr. 
Sandford  is  well  deserving  of  the  most  hearty  thanks  of  Hbe 
whole-  poultry  oommunity  for  bringing  about  such  a  result — £bit 
through  him  waa  ttha  Slu>w  estaUishad  ;  throng  his  exerttoBa. 
has  it  been  brought  to  the  position  which  it  now  holds  in  tha* 
poultry  world ;  and  through  him  was  it  that  exhibitors  had 
sueh  a  treat  affMrded  them  last  week  aa  they  seldom  hava  in  tha; 
West  of  England' ;  the  entire*  mansgenent  dokig  the^  worthy 
Hon.  Secretary  the  greatest  possible  credit,  as  there  wer»  no, 
delay,  no  oonfoaion,  n»  mistafawt.  and,,  therefore,,  no  complainii» 

Long  may  Mr.  Sandford  live,  and  may  Plymouth  Poultiy 
Exhibition  go  on  year  by  year  steadily,  improving,  must  be  iiie 
hearty  wish  of  every  poultry  exhibitor  in  the  Uniied  Kingdonu 

Gams  ^  Black  Reds).— F!»t,  B.  Swift,  South  wen,  Kotts.  Second,  9.  Matthem 
Cbiltou  Hall,  Stowmarket.  HlKhly  Commended;  Rav.  G.  S.  Crnwys.  Grawys 
Morcliard,  Devon;  S.  Dupe,  Bvercreech,  Bath;  E.  Archer,  Malvern  ;  ▼. 
Sandford,  Chatsworth  L  dge,  Mannamead;  J.  Bodbard,  Aldwick  Court 
Wi ingtoB.    (An  extraordinary  good  class.) 

Gahb  (Brot»n  Reds).— First  and  Cap,  V.  Sandford,  Chatsworth  Lodge, 
Mannamead.  Second,  J.  Burgess,  Burleydam,  Whitchurch.  Highly  Com- 
mended, T.  Shaw,  Kirkham,  Lancashire;  J.  Brackeniidge,  Chew  Hagna, 
Bristol ;  W.  Dawson,  Seily  Oak»  Birmingham.  (An  extraordinary  goo4 
dasB.) 

Gams  (Ehickwingsand  oiherGreysand  Blues).— First,  H.  Adams.  Beverley, 
Yorkshire.  Second,  W  Ddwson,  Selly  Oak,  Birmingham.  Highly  Com- 
mended, S.  Matthew,  Chilton  Hall,  Stowmarket ;  R.  Swift,  Southwell,  Notts. 
Commended,  A.  M.  Sloper,  Seend  Park.  Melksham ;  S.  Dupe,  Evercreeeb, 
Bath. 

G«MB  (any  other  variety  1.— First,  J.  Weeks.  Bromyard,  Worcester.  Second, 
J.  Camir,  Farnsfield,  Southwell.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Dawson,  Sally 
Oak,  Birmingham ;  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruwys,  Cruwys  Morchard,  Tiverton.  Com- 
mended, y.  Sandford,  Chatsworth  Lodge,  Mannanetd. 

Spasish.— First,  H.  Lane,  Milk  Street,  BristoL     SeoondrJ^  Bodbard,  Aid- 
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trick  Court.  Wrlngf  on.  Third,  A.  Heath,  Calne,  Wilta.  Highly  Commended, 
y.  Sand  ford,  Cbatsworth  Lodge,  Mannamead  ;  J.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm, 
Ayleabury;  D.  Parsley,  Rock  Cottage,  Brbtol.  Commended,  W.  Wataon, 
Cahtock,  Cornwall.    (A  flrst-claaa  collection.) 

DoaKiNo  (any  colour).— Ff rat  and  Second,  Lady  F.  Thynne,  Muntham 
Court,  Worthing.  Third,  Lady  J.  Cornwallla,  Linton  Park,  Staplehurst 
Highly  Commended,  Lady  J.  Comwallia ;  T.  L.  Browne,  Chard,  Some  set , 
W.  Watson,  Culttock,  Cornwall;  Capt.  G.  S.  Strode,  Newnham  Park, 
Plympton.  Commended,  E.  Barton,  Truro ;  S.  O.'  Holton,  Manor  Bouse, 
Cleve,  Eveahara.    (A  rery  good  class.) 

Cochin-China  (Cinnamon  and  Buff). -First,  Mrs.  H.  Fookea,  Whitchurch. 
Blandford.  Second,  H.  Tomlinson.  BalsaU  Heath  Road.  Birmingham.  Highly 
Commended,  A.  Heath,  Calne,  Wilts.  Commended,  J.  Fowler,  Prebendal 
Farm,  Aylesbury. 

Cochih-Cbima  (any  other  yarlety).— First  and  Second,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Ford, 
Countess  Weir,  Exeter.  Third,  J.  Fowjer,  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury.  Com- 
mended, E.  Pigeon.  Lympstone,  Devon ;  J.  Fowler. 

Hamburoh  (Golden-pencilled).- First,  —  Barter,  Union  Street,  Plymouth, 
Second,  W.  £.  Elliott,  Plymouth.  Commended,  Capt.  G.  R.  Edgeli,  Bram- 
ford  Speke,  Exeter;  Lady  V.  Howard.  Charlton,  Malmsbury. 

Hambitroh  (CK>lden>spangle'd).— Prize,  W.  R.  Lane,  Bristol  Road,  Binning- 
ham. 

HAMBUBaH  (SUyer-pcncilled).— First  and  Second,  J.  Martin,  Claines, 
Worcester. 

Hambvsoh  (Silyer-spaneled).— First  and  Cup  and  Second,  Lady  J.  Com- 
wallls,  Linton  Park,  Staplehurst.  Commended,  W.  Miller,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

Poland  (any  variety).- Prize,  J.  Mably,  Lay  St.  Farm.  lUord,  Essex. 

Amt  othbb  Vabiktt.— First,  Mrs.  Cralgie,  ChigweU,  Essex.  Second, 
P.  I*.  Cother,  Salisbury,  Wilts.  Third,  Lady  L.  Thynne,  Muntham  Courf, 
Worthing.  Fourth,  W.  Brock,  Ebrtngton  Street,  Plymouth.  Highly  Com- 
mended, E.  Pigeon,  Lympstone,  Devon;  Rer.  G.  H.  Cruwys,  Cruwys  Mor- 
chard,  Tiverton.    Commended,  Miss  M.  Ewart,  Broadleea,  Devizes. 

Gamx  Bamtams  (Black  or  Brown  Reds).— First,  J.  Camm,  Southwell, 
KoUs.  Second,  H.  D.  Bayley,  Ickwell  House,  Biggleswade.  Highly  Com- 
mended, R.  Hawkesley,  Jun.,  Southwell,  NotU ;  Y.  Sandford,  Mannamead, 
Plymouth  ;  R.  Liscombe,  Uplanda,  Tamerton ;  R.  Swift,  Southwell.  Notts ; 
M.  Leno,  Jun.,  the  Pheasantry,  Markyate  Street,  Herts;  H.  Shield,  North- 
ampton. Commended,  Miss  F.  Macdonald,  Lympstone,  Dev<  n.  (A  very 
gooddass.) 

Gamb  Bantams  (Duckwlngs).— First  and  Medal,  J.  Rodbard,  Aldwick 
Court,  Wrington.  Second,  J.  Camm,  Southwell.  Notts.  Highly  Com- 
mended, W.  H.  Oxland,  Morley  Villa,  Laira;  E.  Burton,  Truro;  V.  Sand- 
ford,  Mannamead,  Plymouth  ;  R.  B.  Postans,  Brentwood,  Essex  ;  H.  Shield, 
Northampton.    (A  venr  good  clasa) 

Bantams  (Gold  or  Silver-laced).— Fh*st  and  Second,  M.  Leno,  Jnn.,  the 
Pheasantry,  Markyate  Street,  Herta.  Third,  H.  D.  Bayley,  Ickwell  House, 
Biggleswade.    Commended,  E.  Burton,  Truro. 

Bantams  (any  other  variety).— First,  E.  Hutton,  Garden  House,  Pudsey. 
Lreds.  Second,  H.  D.  Bayley,  Ickwell  House,  Biggleswade  Third,  R. 
Brotherwood,  Almondsbury,  Bristol.  Highly  Commended.  Mia.  W.  Wright, 
Chatsworth  Lodge,  Mannamead;  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruw}s,  Cruwys  Morchard, 
Tiverton.    Commended,  J.  Rumsey,  182,  Shadwell,  London. 

Ducks  (Aylesbnr}).— First  and  Second,  J.  Fowler.  Prebendal  Farm,  Ayles- 
hnry.  Highly  Commended,  £.  Buiton,  Truro.  Commended,  Mrs.  Edgeli, 
Brampford  Speke,  Exeter. 

Ddcks  (Rouen).— First,  J.  Fowler,  Aylesbury.  Second,  Lady  L.  Thjnne, 
Muntham  Court,  Worthing.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Brackenridge,  Chew 
Magna,  Bristol    Commended,  J.  B.  Ford,  Countess  Weir,  Exeter. 

Ducks  (any  other  variety).— Firsts  V.  Sandford,  Mannamead.  Second, 
H.  D.  Bayley,  IckweV.  Hou8<s  Biggleswade.  Third,  J-  Martin,  Claines, 
Worcester.  Highly  Commended,  V.  Sandford;  S.  G.  Holton,  Cleve,  Eve- 
sham.   Commended,  H.  Adney^  Lympstone,  Deron. 

SINGLE  COCKa 

Spanish.— Prise,  J.  Rodbard,  Aldwick  Court,  Wrington. 

DoBKiNO.— First,  Lady  J.  Cornwall's,  Linton  Park,  Staplehurst  Seoond, 
Lady  L.  Thynne,  Muntham  Court,  Worthing.  Highly  Commended,  Lady 
L.  Thynne.    Commended,  —  Elliott,  Plymouth. 

Bambvsoh  (Gold  or  SUver-spangled).— Prize,  Lady  J.  CorairaUia,  Linton 
Park,  Staplehurst 

Bantam  (Game).— First  and  Cop,  W.  S.  Forrest,  Greenhithe,  Kent  Second, 
H.  D.  Bayley.  Ickwell  House,  Biggleswade.  Highly  Commended,  R.  Moon, 
Sandford  Lodge,  Wavertree,  Liverpool;  R.  Hawkesley,  jnn.,  Southwell, 
Notto ;  J.  Camm,  Southwell,  Notts ;  W.  Lane,  Bristol  Road,  Birmingham ; 
V.  Sandford,  Chatsworth  Lodge,  Mannamead.    (A  very  good  class.) 

Gamb  Cock  Swbbpstavxs.— First  and  Cup,  \\  Archer,  Malvern.  Seoond, 
R.  Swift,  Southwell,  Notts.  Third.  8.  Dupe,  Evercreech,  Bath.  Fourth,  J. 
Fletcher,  Stonedough.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Fletcher ;  A.  B.  Dyas, 
Madeley,  Salop;  S.  Mattthew,  Chelton  Hall,  Stowmarket;  H.  Horton.  St 
John's,  Worcester;  H.  Adney,  Lympstone,  Devon  ;  R.  Liscombe,  Uplands, 
Tamerton ;  E.  Archer,  Malvern.  Commended,  S.  Matthew ;  T.  Burgess, 
Jnn,,  Burleydam,  Whitechurch. 

PiOBONg.- Ojrrters.- Ctocfc.— Fhrst,  A.  L.  Silvester,  St.  Paul's  Square, 
Birmingham.  Second,  W.  Vickers,  8,  Cobourg  Place,  Exeter.  Highly  Com- 
mended,  A.  L  Silveater.  Cock  (hatched  In  1861).- First  and  Second,  W.  J. 
Square,  Portland  Square,  Plymouth,  ifen.— First  H  Holman,  Mannamead, 
Plymouth.  Second.  J.  Square,  Plymouth.  Highly  Commended,  —  QoUy 
Osborne  Place.  Plymouth.  Htn  (hatchod  in  1861)  —Prize,  H.  Holman, 
Mannametd.  Cbek  and  JJr«.— First  and  Second,  —  Goss,  Plymouth.  Ihlrd, 
W.  Square,  Plymouth.  Highly  Commended,  A.  L.  Silvester,  St.  Paul's 
Square,  Birmingham.  Commended,  Miss  F.  Macdonald,  Lympstone,  Devon  ; 
A.  L.  Silvester.    (An  excellent  clasa) 

The  Judges  were — for  Same,  Mr.  T.  Challoner,  of  WhitweU> 
CheeterfielcL  For  all  other  clasaee,  Mr.  George  Saunders  Sains- 
bury,  of  Bowde,  Deyizet ;  and  Mr.  C.  Ballance,  of  5,  Mount 
Terrace,  Taunton,  Somerset. 


APIAEIAN  NOTES.— No.  XIV. 
My    Apiahy    in    1861.— Notwithstanding   the  verj  severe 
winter  succeeding  the  worst  summer  and  autumn  I  have  ever 
known  in  this  district,  my  apiary  on  the  Ist  of  April  was  in  very 


tolerable  condition.  One  hive  only  out  of  fourteen  stocks  htd 
succumbed  to  the  rigour  of  the  season,  and  the  cause  of  its  death 
could  be  easily  accounted  for.  Kept  at  a  distance  of  2|  miles 
from  my  house,  two  days  elapsed  before  I  was  informed  that  the 
covering  of  the  hive  had  been  blown  off  in  one  of  the  luany  gnles 
of  last  winter,  and  that  a  pitiless  rain  of  thirty-six  hours  duration 
had  been  allowed  to  beat  on  it.  Although  no  time  was  now 
lost  in  replacing  the  covering,  a  severe  frost  following  quickly 
on  the  heels  of  this  thorough  soaking,  pro>ed  fatal  to  uie  entire 
community. 

About  the  beginning  of  April  I  inspected  all  my  hires,  gare 
clean  floor-boards  where  necessary.  (This  had  been  done  in 
most  instances  more  than  once  previously.)  Where  practicable, 
as  in  bar-hires,  took  out  the  combs,  satiating  myself  as  to  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  queens,  and  not^  the  quantity  of 
brood  and  general  appearance,  altered  two  of  my  larse  octagom 
from  nine  bars  to  ten  in  a  diameter  of  14  inches,  nad  matin- 
factured  a  number  of  Langstroth  frame-hives,  and  made  pre- 
parations for  the  transference  of  stocks  into  some,  and  of 
colonising  others  with  natural  or  artificial  swarms.  As  the 
result  of  my  inspection,  I  found  Kos.  1,  5,  and  10  weak ;  Nos.  4, 
7,  9,  and  16  moderately  good ;  while  Nos.  2,  6, 8, 11, 12,  and  13 
were  i)i  prime  condition. 

11  o.  1,  an  old  straw-hive,  worked  very  poorly,  but  a  little 
pollen  was  taken  in  on  fine  days.  Often  when  other  hires  were 
veiy  busv  hardly  a  bee  showed  out  from  this  hive,  so  thinly 
populated  was  it. 

No.  5  was  an  octagon  Stewarton  of  two  boxee,  a  swarm  of  the 
previous  summer.  Bees  were  more  numerous  than  in  No.  l,bat 
still  a  poor  lot.  As  very  little  pollen  was  ever  carried  in,  1 
beliered  the  queen  to  be  dead,  which,  on  inspection,  proved  (o 
be  the  case.  These  two  stood  side  by  side,  and  I  thought  it  a 
good  opportunity  of  trying  a  spring  junction  of  bees.  The 
combs  of  No.  1  being  very  black,  1  determined  to  cut  hives  and 
combs  horizontally  through  the  middle,  and  give  it  one  of  the 
two  boxes  of  No.  5,  with  tlie  bees.  On  turning  up  the  straw 
hive  for  the  purpose,  a  very  fine  queen  was  racing  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  combs.  This  was  gratifying,  as  up  to  this  time  it 
had  been  very  doubtful  whether  the  hive  possessed  a  queen  or 
not.  But  no  brood  could  be  detected,  though  from  the  scarcity 
of  bees  the  cells  were  visible  for  some  distance  up.  Keeping  the 
hive  reversed,  I  carefully  passed  a  long-bladed  carving-knife 
through  the  straw  and  the  combs ;  but  in  doing  so  out  t)m)ogh 
some  brood  in  the  centre :  not  a  great  deal  was  injured,  as  too 
bees  had  chosen  the  less-used  cells  towards  the  upper  half  of  the 
hive.  The  queen  did  not  again  appear ;  mnd  hoping  she  bad 
escaped  all  injury,  I  united  the  two  hives  simply  by  placing  the 
single  octagon-box  (in  which  were  by  this  time  congrmted  all 
the  bees),  of  No.  5,  under  the  upper  half  of  No.  1.  The  bees 
joined  without  any  fighting.  The  difference  in  their  actirity 
was  at  once  very  perceptible,  and  in  due'  time  the  bees,  besides 
filling  a  small  super  with  honey,  threw  off  two  fine  swanni. 
Had  this  union  not  been  effected,  No.  5  would  soon  have  ceased 
to  exist,  and  No.  1  would,  in  all  probability,  have  struggled  (m 
through  the  summer,  scarcely  preserving  a  miserable  existence. 

No.  2,  a  large-sized  octagon-box  was,  at  the  time  of  inspection, 
in  splendid  condition,  nearly  every  comb  being  crowded  with 
brood.  Originally  constructed  for  nine  bars,  I  now  altoed  the 
box  (shifting  the  combs  to  another  for  the  purpose),  so  aa  to 
carry  ten  bars,  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  measurements  ghren 
by  Langstroth,  the  American  author.  Having  to  cut  firesh 
notches  for  many  of  the  bars,  it  was  necessary  for^me  to  saw  off 
pieces  of  some  of  them,  loaded  with  comb  and  covered  with  beei 
as  they  were,  which  was  effected  with  but  little  disturbance  or 
annoyance.  A  bar  without  any  oomb  was  added  near  the  oenbf, 
and  in  three  or  four  days  a  new  comb  was  made  by  the  in- 
dustrious workers,  and  filled  with  eggs  by  the  very  prolific  queen. 
Although  this  hive  stands  near  the  centro  of  this  large  city 
in  a  most  confined  situation,  having  in  its  front  a  row  of  tall 
houses,  and  close  at  its  back  a  boundary  of  very  large  treef, 
yet  its  industry  and  activity  were  almost  marvellous.  Box  aftsr 
box  of  thirteen-inch-diameter  Stewarions  were  added  until  three 
were  supered  above  the  stock  and  densely  filled  with  combs, 
which  when  taken  off  weighed  fully  50  lbs.  nett,  including  about 
3  lbs.  of  sealed  brood  returned  to  the  bees.  This  hive  is  now  is 
good  condition,  and  this  day  (January  8th),  the  bees  were  out 
in  large  numbers,  the  noise  of  their  flight  to  and  fro  being  plainly 
audible  at  a  considerable  distance. 

No.  6  was  a  common  straw  hive,  purohased  for  a  mere  song 
the  preceding  autumn  in  an  almost  starving  condition.    Food 
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wai  tiberall;  BCipplied,  EaHt  in  the  sprtru  this  hive,  also  in 
my  town  giinjen,  thower!  grpat  octiTity  Kud  forwartincjsf,  and 
wa§  rdmoTeil  Into  Oio  t^oantrf  iibisvif  the  cmh  of  March.  On  in- 
Bpeotion  tho  combs  filled  but  about  two-thirds  ontj  of  the 
interior — a  positive  refutation  of  the  idea  expressed  by  your 
Oxfordshire  correspondent  at  page  288,  that  such  hives  are  not 
worth  keeping  through  the  winter.  This  was  by  far  the  best 
working  hive  I  had.  On  the  17th  of  May  I  drove  out  every  bee, 
obtaining  a  magnificent  swarm,  with  which  my  second  Langs- 
troth  frame-box  was  colonised.  The  parent  stock  was  at  tliis 
time  densely  filled  with  combs  and  brood  down  to  the  floor- 
board. Cutting  these  combs  out  of  the  skep,  I  fitted  them  as 
well  as  I  was  able  into  another  set  of  frames,  retaining  them 
temporarily  in  place  with  soft  lead  wire  used  by  gardeners.  Ad- 
justing these  in  my  third  Lnngstroth-hivej  I  looked  about  for 
Dees  to  unite  to  it  to  hateh  out  the  brood  and  form  a  good  colony. 
I  fixed  on  No.  10 — a  very  weak  lot  possessing  a  fine  queen,  a 
small  patch  of  brood,  and  a  mere  handml  of  bees.  So  wretched 
had  been  the  appearAuoe  of  this  hive,  that  only  a  few  days  before 
I  had  out  out  the  combs  believing  there  was  no  queen,  but  un- 
expectedly found  a  very  fine  one,  with  a  small  piece  of  brood- 
comb.  This,  with  a  few  of  the  other  coubs,  I  placed  in  a  small 
box,  intending  by  degrees  to  build  up,  as  it  were,  a  serviceable 
stock,  or  have  a  queen  ready  for  any  emergency  at  the  time  of 
making  artificial  swarms.  Here,  then,  was  just  what  was  re- 
quired :  the  combs  of  No.  10,  fixed  in  frames,  added  to  those  of 
the  driven  stock  (No.  6),  marie  up  the  whole  number  (ten), 
required.  The  following  day  I  transposed  this  artificial  stock 
with  a  pretty  strong  one,  which  supplied  the  amount  of  popula- 
tion requisite  for  rearing  the  brood.  Both  the  hives,  that  peopled 
with  the  driven  swarm  and  the  one  with  the  transferred  combs, 
throve  admirably  and  rank  among  my  finest  stocks. 

No.  7,  "  the  adjuster-hive,"  early  in  the  year  promised  welL 
The  bees  did  not  take  to  the  super  so  early  as  I  expected.  After 
partially  filling  it,  they  threw  off  two  large  swarms.  The  second 
issue  being  almost  as  large  as  the  first.  The  super,  though  con- 
taining a  good  deal  of  honey,  was  also  made  the  receptacle  for  a 
large  quantity  of  brood.  After  the  issue  of  the  second  swarm 
all  the  queens  must  have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  as  the  bees  fell 
off  in  numbers ;  and  while  Ipokinsr  about  for  a  spare  queen  to 
give  them,  they  wer*  overpowered  by  a  vigorous  onslaught  of 
wasps.  This  hive  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  town, 
or  it  would  not  thus  have  perished  for  want  of  a  timely  gift  of 
•  royal  hitki. 

No.  8  was  an  octagon-box  like  No.  2,  and  also  treated  like  it 

o  an  additional  bar.  But  here  the  likeness  ended.    Though  early 

furnished  with  super  accommodation,  the  bees  chose  to  swarm, 

and — must  I  confess  it  ?  —  the  swarm  flew  off,  no  one  except  the 

fortunate  finder  being  the  wiser  until  afterwards. 

No.  9  may  be  cited  as  a  pretty  little  case  of  super-posing,  which 
I  see  on  reference  to  my  journal  turned  out  as  follows  : — A  box 
which  had  been  worked  as  a  super,  containing  about  20  lbs.  of 
sealed  honey,  was  placed  under  No.  9  the  previous  autunin,  in 
lieu  of  fe«*ding,  of  which  the  hive  stood  much  in  need.  On  the 
16th  of  April,  I  wished  to  reduce  the  doubled  hive  to  one  com- 
partment only,  but  on  removing  the  lower  box  I  found  a  quantity 
of  brood,  none  being  visible,  so  far  as  I  could  determine,  in  the 
stock-hive,  and,  therefore,  restored  it  to  its  original  position.  On 
the  23rd  I  changed  the  place  of  the  boxes,  and  put  what  had 
been  the  lower  one  on  the  top  of  the  stock.  1  he  adult  bees  and 
those  from  the  sealed  brood  as  it  hatched  out  graduaUy  went 
below;  but  the  eggs  and  the  youngest  part  of  the  brood  re- 
mained undeveloped,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  box, 
once  more  a  super,  quite  deserted  by  the  bees,  was  removed.  This 
No.  9  came  only  under  the  rank  of  "  moderately  good  '*  at  the 
time  of  the  April  inspection ;  but  it  rapidly  improved,  and  not- 
witlistanding  that  many  bees  were  taken  from  it  to  strengthen  a 
weaker  stock,  afforded  a  beautiful  super  of  about  20  lbs.  weight. 
This  might  have  been  increased,  but  from  its  location  at  a  dis- 
tance from  my  house,  additional  room  was  not  afforded  them  so 
eoon  as  it  was  required. 

I  must  defer  the  consideration  of  the  remaining  hives  in  my 
apiary  for  another  Number  of  the  Journal. — S.  BiTAW  Fox, 
£xeter,  ^^^  ^  coniimmsd,) 


VENTILATING  HITKS  DUAING  WINTER. 
In  reply  to  the  inquiry  made  by  Mr.  W.  Johnson,  in  page 
308, 1  beg  to  ditclaim  all  intention  of  recommending  the  system 


of  non« ventilation  during  winter,  which  h  ai  yet  only  on  trial 
with  mo,  and  1  am  especial Ij  cureful  to  recommend  nothing  t& 
others  w } ti . ' h  I  b a ve  not  fti 1 1  v  nnd  rn irly  t ea t ed  my in?l f. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  induced  to  doubt  tho  advisability  of 
ventilating  bee-hives  during  winter,  from  observing  instances  in 
which  it  had  so  retarded  breeding  that  the  colony  remained 
weak  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  summer.  I  also  considered  it  a 
state  of  things  that  would  be  very  unlikely  to  subsist  among 
bees  in  their  natural  condition,  and  these  reasons  have  induced 
me  to  try  the  opposite  system. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  aqueous  vapour  is  present  in  the 
air  at  all  times,  but  more  in  proportion  as  the  air  is  warmer. 
Now,  as  the  temperature  of  a  healthy  hive  of  bees  during  winter 
has  been  proved  by  Huber*s  experiments  to  average  above  80% 
which  is,  of  course,  very  much  higher  than  that  of  the  external 
atmosphere,  a  similar  effect  is  produced  to  that  which  is  often 
noticed  in  crowded  rooms  during  cold  weather.  Not  only  are 
large  quantities  of  moisture  condensed  on  the  windows,  but  it  is 
seen  also  to  trickle  down  the  very  sides  of  the  apartments.  This 
effect  is  owing  to  the  warm  air  being  chilled  by  coming  in 
contact  with  cold  walls,  when  it  at  once  parts  with  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  water  which  it  had  previously  held  suspended, 
and  which  in  the  case  of  wooden  bee-hives  is  deposited  on  their 
interior  surfaces.  The  result  is,  that  top,  sides,  and  floor-board 
become  ultimately  so  saturated  with  moisture  as  to  be  totally 
unfitted  for  their  original  purpose,  and  disease  supervenes,  which 
either  greatly  weakens  or  entirely  destroys  the  whole  population. 

This  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  may  doubtless  be  avoided  in 
a  great  measure,  by  having  recourse  to  a  system  of  ventilation 
which  checks  the  deposition  of  moisture  by  lowering  the  temper- 
ature of  the  interior  of  the  hive.  I'his,  however,  appears  to  me 
only  the  substitution  of  a  greater  evil  for  a  less  one,  inasmuch  at 
Ligurian  bees  certainly  continue  breeding  during  the  coldest 
weather,  which  breeding  must  inevitably  be  put  a  stop  to  if  the 
intenial  temperature  be  not  kept  up  to  its  natural  height. 

My  first  idea  was  to  counteract  this  tendency  to  accumulate 
moisture  by  making  boxes  of  thick  wood ;  ai;d,  with  this  vfew, 
have  used  many  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness  throughout.* 
After  a  fair  trial,  these  thick  boxes  have,  in  their  turn,  been 
condemned  as  having  failed  to  fulfil  their  object.  When  once 
fairly  saturated  with  moisture  I  have  found  it  very  difficult  to 
dry  them,  whilst  their  weight  is  so  great  a»-  to  render  them 
almost  unmanageably. 

I  have  hitherto  considered  that  the  equable  temperature  of  a 
well-protected  bee-house  would  preserve  even  wooden  hives 
from  this  very  great  evil,  whilst  exposed  vStraw  hives  would  be 
equally  exempt,  owing  to  their  being  so  much  better  non-oon- 
ductors  of  heat  than  those  made  of  wood.  I  have,  however, 
now  lying  before  me  a  letter  from  a  distant  correspondent,  who 
asks  advice  in  this  very  emergency  ;  the  hives  in  quf stion  being 
both  of  straw  and  wood,  and  having  the  advantage  of  being 
placed  in  a  store-room,  whence  the  bees  obtain  access  to  the 
open  air  through  wooden  blocks  substituted  for  bricks  in  tho 
external  wall. 

Wha*:  enhances  the  difficulty  of  this  question  is  the  fact  that 
results  vary  so  much  in  different  hives  under  apparently  pre- 
cisely similar  circumstances.  Of  my  own  twenty-six  stocks  (all 
of  which  are  on  the  non-ventilating  system),  about  twenty  are 
in  perfectly  good  condition,  whilst  in  two  of  the  remaining  half- 
dozen,  a  great  number  of  bees  have  fallen  victims  to  disease 
engendered  by  excessive  moisture. 

In  answer  to    **A.    W.,"    I  stated  my  intention  of  trying 
unpainted   boxes  not  exceeding  seven-eighths   of  an   inch  in 
thickness.     I  may  now  say  that  the  results  of  this  trial  are  so      ' 
far  favourable.  ^ 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  the  evil  is  even  more 
severely  felt  than  with  us,  owing  to  the  universal  employment  of 
wooden  hives  and  the  extreme  severity  of  the  northern  winters, 
the  question  is  deemed  an  open  one,  as  may  be  st-en  by  the 
following  quotation  from  Mr  Langstroth  : — "  The  best  apiarians 
are  still  at  variance  as  to  how  much  air  should  be  given  to  bees 
in  winter,  and  when  their  hives  should  have  upward  ventilation, 
or  not."  He  recommends  upward  ventilation  during  winter,  the 
bees  remaining  in  the  open  air ;  whilst  Mr.  Quinby  advocates 
their  being  placed  in  a  dark  room,  either  inverted  or  with  the 
crown-boards  removed. 

In  opposition  to  both  these  authorities  we  haye  Mr.  Harbison 
an  excellent  practical  apiarian,  who  has  taken  out  a  patent  for 

•  I  have,  liowever.  never  gone  to  the  extent  of  Dr.  Mackenzie,  who  re- 
eonunends  that  wooden  hives  should  be  8  inches  thick/'^^ 
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tlie  use  of  straw  mats,  wliich  he  applies  internally  at  the  top, 
sides,  and  hsok,  removing  the  two  side  frames  and  the  glass 
from  the  back  window  to  admit  of  their  introduction. 

Borrowiner  a  hint  from  this  last-named  gentleman,  I  intend 
iarying  the  effect  of  lining  the  interior  of  wooden  hives  with  rush 
matting,  which  is  the  most  appropriate  material  I  can  think  of, 
•nd  which  being  a  pretty  good  non-conductor  may  have  the 
vSdot  of  ebailTng,  or  possibly  doing  away  with  t)»e  evil.  My 
frame-hives  have  sufficient  space  at  the  top,  back,  front,  and 
sides  to  admit  of  its  temporary  introduction  during  winter, 
whilst  any  -new  hives  may  be  made  aufficiently  large  to  admit  of 
the  matting  beeoming  a  'permanent  institution.  In  due  time 
the  result  of  this  experiment  will  be  communicated  by — A 
Betovshibs  Bbb-ebkpbb. 


SUPER-POSING. 

When  I  transmitted  yott  my  la*t  remark*,  page  227,  on  the 
above  subject,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  have  again  alluded 
*to  it ;  nor  would  1  have  done  so  but  for  the  very  opportune 
letter 'addressed  by  your  excellent  correspondent,  **  B.  k  W.," 
page  247,  to  his  friend,  **  A  Devovshihe  Beb-kbepbb,**  as  to 
the  "aolution  of  the  super-posing  problem.'* 

**B.  &  W."  first  treats  of  bees  vacating  supers  for  their  stock- 
hives,  and,  however  sensible  his  remarks  are,  they  do  "not  apply 
to  the  discussion  under  review.  He  next  takes  up  the  applioa- 
ble  case  of  the  union  of  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  season,  with  a 
free  pnssage  upwarda  between  the  combs,  which  was  duly  stipu- 
lated for  in  my  advice  to  "  A.  W."  tit  page  78 ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  dubiety  expressed  as  to  the  desire  of  "  A.  W." 
to  get  hfs  bees  to  ascend,  which  a  glance  at  page  88  would  at 
once  satisfy  hitn  was  the  soul  of  the  query,  "his  vxtrmise  as  to 
the  probable  result  is  quite  in  unison  with  my  actual  and  trai- 
versal  experience  ;  and  have,  therefore,  much  pleasure  in  placing 
hipi  on  the  ascending  side  of  this  controversy,  and  compliment 
him  as  the  only  southern  apiarian  writing  on  it  who  seems  to 
possess  a  clear  idea  of  the  first  principles  of  the  storifying 
Bystem. 

In  discussing  the  subject  some  ot  your  correspondents,  appa- 
rently not  practically  acquainted  with  storifyinsf,  confound  the 
procedure  of  bees  in  supers— one  thing  with  these  movements, 
in  stock-hives  another  and  quite  different  nflair.  The  skilled 
apiarian,  taking  advantage  of  their  undeviating  practice  of  stonng 
honey  at  the.  very  topmost  part  of  the  hive,  places  thereon  a 
still  higlier  **  alp  "  in  the  shape  of  a  shallow  super,  admitting  by 
means  of  contracted  end  or  other  communications  the  honey- 
gatherers  only ;  studiously  excluding  as  far  as  practicable,  for 
obvious  reasons,  the  royal  mother,  greedy  drones,  and  main  body 
elf  the  bees ;  and,  by  means  of  this  artificial  adjunct  (totally 
unfitted  from  its  shallowness  for  a  stock),  be  removes  the  finest 
portion  of  the  store  for  his  own  benefit. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  quite  the  opposite  course  is  pursued  in 
uniting  stocks  in  bar-hives.  The  slides  or  crown-board  ( same 
thing  as  to  result),  having  been  withdrawn  from  the  under 
colony,  thereby  affording  a  free  and  uninterrupted  communi- 
cation between  every  comb,  the  lower  invariably  ascend  and 
amalgamate  wit^  the  higher,  as  "  B.  &  W."  so  shrewdly  guessed, 
becoming  one  hive  under  one  qu^en  and  government.  Indeed, 
I  may  mention  it  is  the  practice  of  many  of  the  famous  Ayrshire 
bee-keepers  placing  their  swarms  in  two  of  their  octagon-hives  at 
the  outlet ;  and  I  liave  myself  found  the  combi  wrought  from 
the  bars  in  the  upper  bcrx  re5ting  and  attached  to  the  bars  of 
the  lower,  the  thickness  of  the  bar  the  only  separation  between 
the  two  combs.  On  the  union  being  effected,  if  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  aa  in  the  case  before  us,  the  bees  must  naturally  be 
puzzled  to  find  to  them  the  strange  anomaly  of  hon^  stored 
in  the  centre  of  their  hive  (form^-rly  top  of  the  lower),  and 
thinknig  it  extremely  bad  genemlship  to  leave  bo  valuable  a 
portion  of  the  commissariat  unprotected  without  the  lines,  li^e 
upon  it,  railing  into  requir*ition  the  transport  »eivice,  and  move 
the  remainder  within  ;  and  guided  by  the  same  imerring  instinct 
that  causes  the  dormouse  to  retire  at  the  approach  of  winter  to 
that  snug  nest  where  she  had  previously  laid  up  her  store,  so 
the  bees  similarly  retire  to  the  upper  portion  of  their  hiv«, 
wh^-re  tht'ir  store  had  been  placed  in  anticipation,  and  thi^re 
subsist  the  long  winter  through  on  the  fruits  of  their  industry. 

—A   REKPBBWBfltRE  BeE- KEEPER. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  just  seen  your  i88U«  ol 
the  7th  init.,  and  not  hmving  «B.  &  W.'s*'  capital  treattte  rt 


hand  to  refer  to  (a  friend  having  borrowed  my  copy),  I  can 
hardly  believe  he  really  recommends  therein  attempting  the 
union  of  stocks  in  bar-hives  without  first  removing  the  top- 
board,  and  only  allowing  so  contracted  an  aperture  for  com- 
munication, as  afforded  by  '*  a  one-inch  or  two-inch  hole  in  the 
toi- of  the  lower  hive." 

If  "The  EngHsh  Bee-keeper"  so  teaches,  this  may  partly 
account  for  the  rather  hazy  opinions  put  forth  by  English 
f^iariane  as  to  the  results  of  the  union  of  stocks. 

A  "STEwaRTOK  Apiarian's"  auery  regarding  the  unitmg 
two  bar-hives,  and  his  allusion  to  his  "  never  having  removed 
the  top-board,"  surely  savour  of  irony.  The  taking  ofi*  inch 
from  -a  *'  Stewarton  "  hive  would  be  a  task  somewhat  akia  to 
that  imposed  by  our  Scotch  proverb  of  "  Taking  the  breek»*  off 
a  hielanman,"  for  the  very  ostensible  reason  that  they  werenevsr 
on;  the  slide  serving  the  purpose  in  the  one  case,  what  the 
kilt  does  in  the  other. 


QUEEN  BEE'S  STINa-rNTTERBBEEDIl^fG- 
UNFILLED  HIVES. 

•*  A  Bevowshire  Bee-keeper  "  has  certainly  shaken  my  cob- 
fidenoe  in  what  I  said  as  to  the  unmistakeability  of  tbe  qaen 
bee'a  sting.  I  could  not  now  per»ist  in  the  conviction  that  it 
was  not  her  mandibles  which  surprised  me,  although  I  presamsd 
at  the  time  the  twinge  to  come  from  their  antipodes.  The 
moment  I  experienced  it  her  release  was  instantaneous,  hut 
then  the  insertion  of  her  sting  would  be  instantaneous,  and  fle^ 
tainly  that  instrument  was  not  Yeft  behind,  otherwise  I  nniit 
say  her  jaw  was  severe. 

The  nearest  bees  to  those  of  the  oottagers  I  mentioned  wtn 
his  G^rare  the  Buke  of  Marlborough's,  about  a  mile  off ;  mine 
are  nearly  two  miles  away. 

Bees  would  certainly  not  deteriorate  where  from  forty  to 
eighty  hives  were  kept—  their  relationship  would  be  so  divided 
with  a  constant  renewal  of  hives  going  on.  It  is  where  s  few 
only  are  kept  that  a  d»'preciation  of  breed  would  take  place,  and 
only  a  few  hives  weie  kept  by  the  cottager.  The  old  barbaroiis 
brimstone-pit  system  of  "  taking  ".  the  annual  progeny  was  the 
vogue  ;  and  some  three  or  four  old,  very  old,  painted  itwr 
hives  fixed  upon  the  front  walls  of  the  bouse  for  ornament,  were 
only  kept  for  stock ;  and  what  staniina  of  bees  to  expect  frttt 
these  I  need  not  explain  to  "A  Bevonshire  BBE-EmPEE." 
Last  winter  told  its  fatal  tale  upon  them. 

People  often  exclaim  to  me,  **What  fine  bees  yours  are!" 
and  I  wish  T  could  proout^  a  swarm  of  the  progeny  froia 
*'B.  &  W.'s  "  Taamanias,  all  the  way  from  thence,  to  cross  with 
them.  I  am  quite  sure  mine  would  not  became  less  in  con- 
sequence. But  if  I  had  lived  in  Tasmnnia  some  years,  and 
allowed  myself  but  three  or  fom*  old  skeps  to  breed  from,  not- 
wiihstanding  the  ever-so-near  vicinity  of  **B.  &  W.'s"  drones, 
T  should  undoubtedly  have  found  my  bees  become  peroeptiUy 
smaller  than  those  which  I  now  cultivate. 

As  to  the  unfilled  hives,  everything  I  write  is  from  my  oi»n 
experience,  and  three  of  that  ilk  were  not  profitable  to  ne. 
Why  I  like  my  hives  to  be  quite  completed  in  their  combs  by 
the  autumn  is,  for  the  bees  to  be  quite  ready  for  our  eariy 
sycamore  bloom  to  work  the  honey  in  the  supers,  imtead  ef 
expending  it  to  complete  their  combs  in  the  skeps.  If  I  do  not 
make  a  market  of  my  early  honey,  the  late — viz.,  the  lime  honey 
is  seldom  of  use  for  that  purpose ;  for  here,  in  fine,  hot  weather 
When  the  limes  are  in  blossom,  a  dark  honeydew  is  apt  to  be 
engendered  on  the  beech  ti-ees,  which  the  bees  ooUeot  and  dii- 
figure  the  sample. — Upwards  ahd  Oitwards. 

•  Anglau,  Trowsera 


OUR  LETTEE  BOX. 

Canariks  {W.  Jf.).— yourgrecnlwnsB  will  be  on  excellent  pUce  to  th« 
breeding  cages.    These  (3^  feet  by  14  foot  bj  1^  foot)  are  not  too  kir|r«. 

AviART  OB  PiOEONBT  {J.  H.  ff.).— Aoj  of  the  liorticultoral  bnUdenirtO 
adveitise  in  our  columns  wnuld  wip]^  yoa  with  a  plan,  if  yoa  send  thiffl 
particulars  of  what  you  require. 

Paper  Clothfs  [A  Co»»tnnt  JReader).—'We  never  before  heard  cf  Btich  » 
manufacture.  Collars  for  ladies  nnd  gentlemen  are  made  of  en^nielled 
paper  at  -a  price  cheaper  than  the  eoSt  Pf  washing  tho«e  itmAt  of  a  more 
dnrab'.e  fabii" ;  but  we  do  not  know  any  one  who  would  be  boM  ent.ugh  to 
wenr  a  carinent  made  of  paper.  If  there  is  snch  a  patentee  «•  yon  f^j,  ^ 
liarc  net  heard  of  him.   Why  not  <go  to  the  Oolossetun  asd  hear  the  iccMre . 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 
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8 
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52-26 
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46-88 
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56-25 
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m. 
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41 

4 

43 

4 
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4 

IV 

49 

4 

50 

4 

Moon 

RiM«     Moon'0 
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84  6 
9  T 
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55  a  6 
9  8 
21  9 
82  10 


28 
39 


Clock 
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Son. 


Day  of 
Year. 
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13  15 

18  26 

13  36  I 

13  45 

13  53  I 


28 
39 
80 
31 
32 
86 
34 


XsrsoM>MK>T  OP  ms  Waiv.^At  Ohiawfok,  ttom  obtervatiolis  duringr  the  laat  thirty-flTa  yeari,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
tamMnttorw  of  thaM  days  ara  48.8°  and  30.7>  raepeatlTely.  The  fpreatast  heat,  87'',  occnrrad  on  tha  Ist  In  T852 ;  aad  the  lowest  cold,  8^, 
on  tha  8l8t  in  1857.     Daring  the  period  184  days  wen  fine,  and  on  104  rain  feU. 


PEMEEVING  ICB. 

BOM  erOttsBf 
flowefs  ire 
pass  to  a 
cross  on  the 
ice,  which  is 
themofe  na- 
tural amnse- 
meni  in  the 
winter, 
beginning  to 
think  thai  the  practical 
thinkers  on  the  mles  and 
ttethods  for  keeping  and 
fot  wasting  ice,  had  been  so  chilled 
with  what  had  been  said  of  the  ways 
of  Natnre  with  ice,  that  we  shonld 
hare  no  breakers,  no  skaters  to  speak 
of,  or  no  sliders  either,  till  the  ways 
of  Nature  should  have  been  forgotten 
once  more,  and  our  own  wajs  might 
then  be  set  up  with  less  risk  of  being 
chilled  by  adverse  criticism.  1  say, 
I  was  beginning  to  get  into  the 
dumps  with  myself  for  not  having 
pounded  the  subject  more  oom])letel^, 
M  they  do  the  ice  at  storing  time^  m 
order  to  have  made  the  impression 
which  was  sure  to  end  in  pHnting  it. 
Bat  then  I  thought  the  lull  might 
bave  been  caused  from  the  fkot,  that 
the  practice,  of  the  priflroiple,  of 
keeping  ice  was  kept  out  of  view  in 
the  explanation  of  the  principle,  of 
natural  law,  which  governs  the  whole 
question. 
There  it  no  question  of  the  day, 
sncl  none  of  the  darkness  of  night,  certainly,  in  which 
it  is  more  essential  to  held  clotelv  to  the  natural  laws 
wUeb  govern  and  which  fnractically  afifect  the  subject  of 
tUseoseion,  than  the  question  about  the  preservation  of 
joe.  I  did  propoee  to  nyeelf  that  another  chapter  was 
neeessary  for  the  erplanatipn  of  the  praotieal  application 
of  the  rules  which  we  had  to  deanoe  from  the  laws 
referred  to,  and  so  explained.  But  the  ruling  peseion 
6f  the  mad  craft  of  crossing  flowers  had  been  more 
powerful  with  nre,  and  kept  me  off  the  ice  chapter  to 
this  very  day.  But  on  this  dav  I  had  to  answer  some 
questions  about  the  practice  of  keeping  ice  in  btaeks  out 
of  doors  like  hay-stacks,  or  corn-stacks,  and  ricks,  if  there 
is  a  difference  between  them.  Thej  were  shoH  questions 
from  aa  *'  Old  Subscbiber,*^  who  is  in  a  young  situation, 
•r  one  whieh  was  new  to  him  not  long  since,  judging 
from  the  name  of  the  fiaee  and  the  county  he  wrote 
from*  Tlie  luJing  passion  was  siili  uppermost  till  the 
last  w^eek's  Number  of  Ihis  Journal  eame  in.  But  just 
hear  the  answers  I  had  reacljr  on  the  paper  about  iee- 
stacks  wheu  that  Number  of  tlits  Journal  came  in. 
No.  U  —Toi.  n.,  N^W  Stans. 


Ice^tacks  were  the  next  expedients  after  the  failure 
with  ice-houses,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  bring  Uiem 
into  the  discussion  of  the  causes  of  that  failure.  lee- 
stacks  out  in  the  open  air  like  corn-stacks,  being  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  currents  of  air,  keep  ice  from 
melting  not  nearly  so  fast  as  where  the  best  attempts  for 
excluding  currents  have  been  adopted — that  is  to  say,  in 
ice-houses.  In  order  to  understand  properly  where  ice* 
stacks  would  be  best  placed,  you  have  only  to  consider 
two  simple  laws  of  Nature  which  refer  to  this  question. 

First.  The  law  of  damp,  so  to  put  it.  Keep  damp  as 
much  as  is  possible  from  ice,  and  you  have  done  all  that 
can  be  accomplished  on  that  law,  or  side  of  the  question. 
Keep  it  also  as  much  from  heat  as  is  possible,  and  then 
there  is  no  more  possibility  of  assisting  the  keeping  of 
ice.  The  law  of  heat  being  the  second  law  referred  to. 
Then  the  question  is  this— 

Is  damp  more  likely  to  come  into  a  deep,  low  hdlow 
in  a  plantation,  or  under  trees,  than  into  an  elevated 
position  in  the  same  plantation,  or  under  the  same  trees? 
The  next  question  is  like  it.  Is  heat  more  powerful,  or 
greater,  in  an  unsheltered  hollow  facing  the  sun,  or  on  a 
hill  side  with  a  south  aspect  P  And  the  third  question  is 
this— Is  the  heat  of  the  air  or  sun  less  on  the  north  side 
of  a  hill,  or  on  the  opposite ;  and  in  which  of  all  the 
positions  does  the  law  which  governs  the  melting  of  ice — 
the  law  of  currents  in  the  air,  get  the  greatest  play  or 
power  to  prevent  damp,  supposing  damp  to  be  only  ten 
times  more  destructive  to  ice  than  heat  ? — that  is  to  say, 
so  many  degrees  of  damp  heat  is  only  ten  times  more 
destructive  to  ice  than  just  as  many  degrees  of  dry  heat. 
But  in  reality  the  comparison  is  more  near  seventy  to 
one  than  ten  to  one,  and  50°  of  damp  heat  will  assuredly 
consume  ice  more  than  seventy^  times  faster  than  60^ 
of  dry  heat,  provided  the  air  is  in  free  motion  at  the 
time. 

The  whole  subject  of  keeping  ice  hangs  on  these  few 
questions.  Surely  no  one  acquainted  with  country  life 
can  feel  any  difficulty  in  saying  in  which  of  the  positions 
stated  the  sun  has  lees  force,  and  where  the  winds  blow 
the  keenest.  The  due  north  of  a  hill,  bank,  or  building, 
free  from  shade  or  shelter,  is  where  the  heat  or  air  has 
less  force  for  melting  ice.  But  the  wind— the  source  of 
the  law  against  damp— having  most  power  at  the  top  of 
a  hill,  bank,  or  brae,  keeps  the  ice-stack  just  so  much 
from  the  top  as  will  allow  the  shadow  of  the  summit  to 
pass  over  the  top  of  the  stack,  and  no  more,  and  you  may 
safely  say  that  is  the  best  place  for  it,  in  the  eye  of 
science,  or  in  theory  :  practice  must,  l*owevcr,  determinel 
how  nearly  the  best  place  for  you  or  them. 

In  all  this,  and  in  all  that  I  have  said  about  the  natitral 
principle  of  preserving  and  of  wasting  ice,  I  do  not,  or 
did  not,  express  a  sinj^lc  opinion,  except  in  the  Very  last 
paranraph  about  the  drain  from  the  ice-house  being  con- 
verted to  an  air-drain.  All  that  I  had  advanced  was 
either  from  natural  law,  which  none  can  p;ainpay,  or  from 
my  own  practice,  not  of  a  year  or  two,  but  of  thirty -two 
years*  full  practice,  and  part  of  the  time  more  practice  in 
one  year  than  some  have  known  in  the  course  of  a  life- 
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time.     Then,  to  bring  in  mere  opinions  against  facts  which 
cannot  be  controrerted  is  departing  from  the  question. 

My  good  and  honest  friend,  Mr.  Bobson,  is  wrong  altogether. 
He  first  misunderstood  the  drift  of  what  I  said  about  the 
natural  conditions  under  which  ice  is  either  sa? ed  or  preserred, 
and  ho  is  out  altogether  in  his  own  memory  about  ice-stacks 
and  old  sajings  on  that  head  of  the  subject,  and  I  can  put  him 
right  from  a  more  tenacious  memory. 

He  says  ice-stacks  were  discussed  in  '*  Loudon*s  Gardener's 
Mttgaxine"  as  early  as  1824.  No  such  thing;  the  Magazine 
was  not  commenced  till  the  beginning  of  1826,  and  for  the 
ten  years  succeeding  there  is  not  a  single  word  in  it  about 
keeping  ice  in  stacks ;  and,  writing  from  memory,  I  do  not 
recollect  that  the  subject  was  ever  discussed  in  the  Magazine 
a^all.  Mr.  Bobson,  howerer,  is  a  most  useful  man ;  for  he 
comes  down  on  us  fast  Nimrods,  and  puts  on  the  drag  when  he 
sees  a  steep  hill,  although  he  may  be  *'  puzzled,"  as  he  says  he 
is,  on  the  subject  of  our  gradients.  He  is  as  good  a  gardener  as 
either  of  us  can  claim  to  be,  and  is  as  honest  a  man,  and  as  un- 
assuming too,  AS  ever  stepped  in  shoe-leather,  and  he  always  puts 
his  obiections  free  from  all  personalities— and  that  is  just  what  I 
want  m  my  old  age  the  rising  race  of  writers  to  do  on  all  occa- 
sions, no  matter  under  what  prorocation  they  may  take  to  the 
pen  way.  All  the  practice,  honesty,  and  fair  dealings  in  this 
world,  however,  go  but  a  very  short  length  of  tether  on  the  side 
of  any  man  or  subject  who  or  which  has  no  more  than  the  best 
and  most  sound  opinion  to  bring  in  aid  of  fair  discussion.  I 
would  not  give  a  Bibston  Pippin  for  the  opinion  of  the  best 
man  under  the  British  Crown,  if  I  had  the  value  of  a  Codlin  to 
set  against  it  from  any  known  principle  or  law  of  nature. 
Inde^,  although  I  shall  not  live  to  see  ir,  ci\ilisation  is  not  far 
from  the  point  at  which  man  will  cease  altogether  from  intrud- 
ing his  private  opinions  upon  public  discussion — facts  and  prin- 
ciples must  then  go  hand  in  hand  to  solve  all  difficult  questions. 
Tet  I  shall  give  an  opinion  without  putting  more  stress  on  it 
than  is  here  asserted.'  I  think  that  I  have  read  every  word  that 
was  worth  reading  'in  the  English  tongue  about  keeping  ice,  and 
it  is  my  firm  opinion  the  best  thing  I  ever  read  on  the  matter 
was  that  article  on  ice-stacks  in  the  last  Number  of  this  Journal 
— I  mean  that  which  is  headed  "An  Economical  Eustic  Ice- 
Preserver,**  and  signed  "  W.  Earley,  BigsivelV^  I  never  re- 
collect having  seen  Mr.  Earley's  name  in  print,  and  I  have  not 
the  least  personal  knowledge  of  him,  so  that  considerations  of 
that  kind  cau  have  no  hold  on  me  ;  but  such  "  considerations  ** 
never  go  with  me  farther  than  to  prevent  me  telling  a  man  he 
was  a  fool  if  I  thought  him  so.  The  whole  efsence  and  the 
«ecret  of  all  that  has  been  said  about  ice-keeping  are  down  firm 
as  ice  in  July  in  that  article,  or  else  I  am  no  judge  in  the 
matter. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  first  article  in  our  language  in 
which  the  great  and  only  fault  of  the  first  American  way  of 
preserving  ice,  as  explained  by  Cobbett,  is  avoided.  In  the 
second  plaoe,  the  plan  which  Mr.  W.  Earley  explains  is  as  a 
cross-seedling  between  Cobbett's  ice-house  and  the  more  recent 
English  ice-stack,  and  the  seedling  posseeses  the  good  properties 
of  both  parents  without  the  faults  of  either;  and  in  the  third 
and  last  place  it  seems  to  me  to  show  signs  of  being  the  head 
of  a  new  race  of  seedlings  as  it  were,  which,  being  so  round  and 
so  compact  already,  the  florists  of  this  cooling  fancy  will  have 
many  generations  of  seedlings  from  it  ere  they  can  be  said  to 
have  any  improvement  on  the  parent  of  the  race. 

Cobbett*s  ine-house  has  been  all  along  approved  of  as  the  best 
mode  for  keeping  ice ;  but  it  had  a  fundamental  error  in  it,  at 
least  in  our  climate,  and  all  our  Knghsh  ice-stacks  have  hitherto 
been  made  on  a  wrong  principle ;  but  they,  the  ice-ttacks,  were 
a  great  improvement  on  the  more  wrong  principle  of  the 
common  ice-house.  Those  who  do  not  know  how  Cobbett's  ice- 
house was  made  may  now  see  exactly  how  it  was,  only  that  it 
was  more  permanent  and  more  costly  than  the  *'  Kustio  Ice- 
Pj  eserver  "  of  Mr.  W.  Earley. 

Cobbett  put  in  a  long  row  of  posts  in  a  circle,  and  another 
row  of  posts  in  another  circle,  2  feet  or  3  feet,  I  forget  the 
exact  figure,  out  from  the  first  row,  and  stufibd  the  interval 
between  the  two  rows  of  posts  with  straw ;  he  also  braced,  or 
tied,  the  tops  of  both  rows  with  scactling,  and  he  put  on  a  bee- 
hive-like roof,  or  s-^y  ss  nurserymen  pack  hampers  of  plants,  a 
very  conical  top,  whicli  was  very  ll«icklj  covered  or  thatched 
with  straw.  As  far  as  all  that  went  Cobbett's  plan  wss  the  very 
host  yet  hit  upon  ;  but  in  packing  the  ice  in  it  he  used  a  very 
deep  layer  of  straw  over  the  more  deep  drainage,  which  was 


rough  wood  and  faggots  on  it.  The  bed  of  straw  soon  rotted 
from  the  melting,  and,  as  in  the  pent-up  ice-house,  the  damp 
held  about  the  straw  much  longer  than  it  would  without  tu 
straw,  and  the  confined  air  was  saturated  into  the  state  of 
vapour — the  grand  and  aroh  destroyer  of  ice  in  all  places  and 
climates,  above  ground  or  under  it,  and  Cobbett  had  do  means 
for  letting  off"  this  vapoured  air — no  ventilation  in  fact;  ill 
that  error  has  been  avoided  in  the  "Bustic  Ice-Preserver.'* 

The  error  in  our  ice-stack  has  been  the  laying  of  the  stitv 
covering  on  to  the  body  of  ice  without  the  shape  of  the  stack 
being  such  as  to  prevent  the  rotting  of  the  straw  by  damp.  11 
you  could  make  just  a  sugarloaf  or  cone-like  ice-stack,  and  put  the 
first  lining  of  the  covering  of  "  drawn  straw,"  as  Uiey  use  it  in 
thatching,  and  straight  on  end,  the  chances  of  rotting  the  straw 
from  the  melting  would  be  at  a  minimum,  and  the  rest  of  ths 
covering  might  be  of  tumbled-about  straw — or  dry  leaves,  whidi 
are  still  better  over  a  straw  lining.  But  the  best  plsn  of  all  ii 
not  to  touch  the  ice-heap  with  anything  whatever,  and  to  have 
a  small  opening  at  the  top  of  the  cone  to  let  off  vapour,  if  it  ever 
came.  I  finish  by  congratulating  the  inventor  of  the  "  Ruitic 
Ice-Preserver."  .    D.  Beatok. 


TREATMENT  OF  NEGLECTED  CAPE  BULBS- 
STEPHANOTIS  FLOBIBUNDA. 

I  HATE  the  charge  of  a  collection  of  Amaryllids  and  other 
Cape  bulbs  in  various  stages  of  growth.  They  have  been  ratbff 
neglected,  and  I  want  your  advice  as  to  how  I  ought  to  trest 
them.  Ist,  At  what  stage  of  their  growth  should  I  repot  Ibein? 
2nd,  In  what  compost  ?  3rd,  In  what  sized  pots  ?  I  beheve  that 
Vallota  purpurea  requires  different  treatment  from  the  rest. 

What  is  the  lowest  average  temperature  at  which  Stephanotii 
floribunda  will  thrive  and  flower  Y  I  have  a  fine  plant  of  it  in  s 
large  pot,  and  purpose  placing  it  in  a  house  averaging  about 
50°  in  winter ;  but  which  on  an  occasional  night,  perhsps  twice 
or  three  times  in  winter,  has  fallen  to  38**  or  4(f.  Would  such 
temperature  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time  be  very  injurious  to  it  F  snd 
would  .^  ou  advise  me  to  plant  it  out  in  the  border,  as  I  cai.  do  oyer 
where  the  hot-water  pipes  pass  across  the  house  to  the  far  side 
(it  is  a  span-roof  vinery),  or  to  keep  it  in  a  pot  ? — AiiQUW. 

[Vallota  purpurea  being  an  evergreen  must  be  watered  and 
kept  growing  slowly  all  the  winter.  The  most  of  the  others  sre 
deciduous  —  that  is,  lose  their  leaves  and  remaiu  stationary  or  at 
rest  for  a  considerable  time  ;  and  during  that  period,  if  the  poti 
stand  in  a  temperature  of  from  45*  to  50%  and  on  a  moist  floor, 
they  will  scarcely  need  any  water  whatever.  As  soon  as  flower- 
stems  or  leaves  begin  to  show  the  pots  may  be  moved,  snd,  sfler 
removing  the  surface  soil,  be  top-dressed  with  loam  and  old  cow- 
dung,  get  watered,  and  placed  where  there  will  bo  from  6"  to  lu 
rise  of  temperature,  which  will  cause  tho  flower-stem  \o  c«nie 
stronger.  Such  bulbs  may  be  accelerated  just  like  a  Hyacinth, 
but  they  seldom  flower  so  well  as  when  thus  allowed  to  ooms 
when  they  like,  and  by  marking  the  first  flowering  ones  a  regular 
succession  may  thus  be  obtained.  In  obtaining  fresh  bulbs,  the 
pots  may  have  the  least  thing  of  bottom  heat  to  encourage  free 
rooting,  but  the  top  of  the  bulb  should  be  kept  cool  so  that  little 
or  no  excitement  should  be  given  untU  the  pot  is  filled  with 
roots.  To  help  this  at  potting,  only  about  a  third  of  each  bulb 
should  be  covered  with  earth.  Now,  as  to  plants  in  pots  snd 
established,  the  best  time  to  repot  them  is  after  they  have  done 
flowering — say  a  fortnight  afterwards,  and  then  give  heat,  hght, 
and  water  in  abundance,  to  encourage  growth  until  tlie  leaves 
begin  to  show  signs  of  ripening,  then  gradually  withhold  water 
until  the  pots  are  placed  in  their  reetinff-quarters,  and  if  on  a 
moist  floor  give  no  more  water  as  detailed  above.  Brown  fibiy 
loam  suits  them  best,  with  top-dressmgs  of  rich  compost,  snd 
manure  waterings  after  they  begin  to  move ;  and,  lastly,  ibe  §iie 
of  the  pot  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bulb  and  its 
strength—it  is  best  to  err  on  the  side  of  small  pots,  as  the  pro- 
cess of  growing  is  sooner  finished.  A  six-inch  pot  will  gro^  • 
fair-sized  bulb  well.  For  one  almost  as  large  as  your  fist  sn 
eight-inch  pot  might  be  necessary,  but  extra  flowering  will  evCT 
be  procured  when  the  pot  is  rather  small  for  the  size  of  the  bulb. 
In  potting  established  plants  cover  three-fourths  of  the  bulb. 

The  Stephanotis  will  stand  very  well  in  an  average  of  60*  in 
winter,  with  a  rise  of  10*  to  15*  from  sunshine.  If  your  house 
gets  often  to  38*  to  40*,  the  plant  will  be  sure  to  die.  If  mewly 
at  that  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  it  might  not  matter  much 
but  you  will  find  it  better  hardly  epsi^lo  have  it^below  45 
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We  lost  a  promising  plant  (torn  I  he  houie  cooHiig  bcl^w  "M)^ 
for  sereiptil  tilfrht^.  Vou  would  have  a  better  rbftiii;"  tbati  wc 
had  by  planting  it  oirer  the  pipos  &s  you  propone^  atisl  xom  m\ghi 
do  something  by  feieping  the  pldrtt  mtJier  dry  in  winter.  Your 
plant  will  bare  pVotj  of  beat  in  sUEomer  as  it  gets  up  the  roof.] 


CULTUEE  OF  KOHL  RABI. 

Iir  answer  to  **  WBSTMOBLAiraBB,"  experience  teaches  that  this 
18  much  hardier  and  more  certain  to  yield  a  crop  than  any  of  the 
Turnip  varieties.  Of  the  Kohl  Eabi,  the  best  variety  is  the 
Purple-topped,  and  its  produce  of  bulbs  is  commonly  twenty- 
five  tons  per  acre,  and  of  leaves  two  tons.  One  and  a  half 
pound  of  seed  produces  enough  plants  for  an  acre.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  February  in  drills  a  foot  apart,  the  seed-bed 
being  well  duff,  and  the  soil  moderately  rich.  When  the  plants 
are  full  6  inches  high,  in  May,  plant  them  out  in  the  field  in 
rows  18  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  the  rows  2  feet  apart. 
The  soil  ahould  be  trenched  or  ploughed  deep  as  for  Turnips, 
and  well  manured.  The  plants  must  be  hoed  between  occasion- 
ally to  keep  down  weeds  as  well  as  to  loosen  the  surface  of  the 
BoU.  The  leaves  may  be  stripped  and  given  to  cows,  &3.,  late  in 
autumn,  but  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  attempt  obtaining  a  second 
crop  of  leaves,  as  it  would,  even  if  successful,  injure  the 
nutritive  quality  of  the  bulbs.  These  must  be  trimmed  and 
stored  the  same  as  Swedish  Turnips.  They  remain  good  all  the 
winter  if  kept  cool,  dry,  and  dark. 


VISITS  TO  FRENCH  NUBSEEEES.-No.  6. 
Moi^s.  Gachbt,  AiraBRS. 

Ik  bringing  to  a  conclusion  thes^  rough  sketches  of  those 
French  nurseries  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  visitins  during 
my  late  scamper,  I  can  truly  say  it  nas  been  a  labour  oi  love  to 
record  the  pleasure  that  I  experienced,  not  only  in  seeing  how 
things  were  managed  in  that  country,  but  also  in  telling  of  (not 
the  politeness  merely,  but)  the  genuine  honhommie  and  cordiality 
with  which  one  was  invariably  received.  As  I  have  said  before,  I 
have  but  little  doubt  but  that  this  was  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  my  being  fortunately  under  the  wing  of  Mr.  Btandish,  whose 
hospitality  at  Bagshot  is  so  well  known  both  by  his  own  coun- 
trymen and  foreigners ;  and  yet  I  do  think  that  if  one  went 
there  with  the  desire  of  seeing,  as  I  did,  he  would  experience 
much  of  the  same  sort  of  kindness. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  more  appropriately  close  these 
papers  at  a  season  when  we  are  watching  the  opening  buds  of 
our  Camellias  than  by  a  notice  of  what  I  must  consider  the 
Camellia  nursery,  par  excellence,  of  Europe.  A  very  large  word 
that,  it  will  be  said«  Yes,  truly.  And  do  you  leave  out  all  the 
Belgian  ones  and  the  English  growers  ?  Yes,  as  far  as  I  know 
or  can  hear,  every  one  of  them.  The  Belgians  are  rich  in  small 
plants,  and  some  !EJnglish  nurseries  have  very  large  ones ;  but 
for  beauty  and  symmetry  I  never  saw  anything  to  equal  Mons. 
Cachet's.  The  climate  is  fiivourable,  and  his  skUl  is  great,  so  that 
one  may  expect  great  things,  and  in  this  no  one,  I  think,  would 
be  disappointed. 

I  speak  of  the  Camellia  as  the  great  feature  of  this  nursery, 
but  there  are  many  other  things  very  successfully  done.  Ericas, 
Epacrises,  and  many  other  £ird wooded  plants  were  in  abun- 
dance. The  pots  were  plunged  in  beds,  and  seemed  to  be  doing 
excelleQtly.  Conifers,  also,  received  a  due  share  of  attention,  as 
they  seem  to  do  in  most  of  the  French  nurseries ;  but  the  glory 
of  the  nursery  was  the  Camellias. 

The  grounds  are  somewhat  narrow,  and  are  intersected  in 
various  places  by  some  high  hedges,  and  in  the  alleys  occasioned 
hy  these  the  Camellias  were  placed.  Plants  were  there  from 
8  feet  to  12  feet  high,  every  side  equally  furnished ;  the  bloom- 
buds  well  set,  and  the  foliage  of  that  rich  glossy  hue  which  so 
marks  the  health  and  vigour  of  this  lovely  tribe.  While  in  one 
of  the  open  spaces  stood  a  noble  standard  Camellia  in  the  open 
pound  fully  20  feel  high ;  and  at  the  end  there  was  a  long  house 
into  which  the  plants  were  put  for  the  winter,  and  which  must 
in  blooming  time  be  a  perfect  maze  of  beauty,  and  in  which  was 
a  fine  plant  of  Agave  viripera  in  bloom,  and  firom  which,  as  it 
is  viviparous,  Mons.  Cachet  had  obtained  two  hundred  bulbs ; 
while  he  seemed  greatly  to  rejoice  in  a  quantity  of  seed  saved 
from  Agave  microcantha,  these  fine-foliagea  pluits  being  in  much 
request  in  France. 


It  may,  perhaps,  be  iiitereating  to  notice  (ulthough  iinpos- 
sibb  for  HI  ill  Dur  cold  northern  climate  to  foljow  it),  hi*  modo 
of  culture.  The  eultingjs  for  stm^ka  are  put  into  pane,  and 
placKjfi  in  n  ehu^j  part  of  tJ>o  garden  without  any  bell-gla^e  or 
CO  Taring  what  ever,  and  hertj  thi,^  root  in  about  two  monthu. 
They  ore  then  potted  off  and  jiLaeed  in  heatp  whore  tlicj  rapidly 
make  root.  Durir>g  th^  first  year  after  the  plants  are  worked 
they  are  kept  in  pots ;  but  after  that  are  planted  out  in  the  open 
ground,  in  a  place  suitably  prepared  for  them,  and  here  they 
remain  for  three  or  four  years,  acquiring,  of  course,  great  vigour. 
At  the  end  of  that  period  they  are  taken  up  and  potted,  and 
are  really  magnificent  plants.  They  are  then  placed  in  the 
alleys  between  thehedges  to  which  I  alluded,  and  remain  there 
all  the  summer,  only  to  be  removed  into  the  house  to  bloom 
during  winter  and  spring.  As  far  as  I  could  see,  the  compost 
used  was  precisely  similar  to  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
here  ;  and  any  remarks  on  this,  or  indeed  on  the  mode  of 
culture  to  be  adopted  here,  are  rendered  superfluous  by  the 
excellent  papers  now  appearing  in  The  Joubkal  of  Hobti- 
CTJLTUBE  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Anderson. 

We  generally  find  here  that  the  white  and  light-coloured 
varieties  are  more  tender  than  the  dark  red  and  rose-coloured 
ones  :  and  so  it  is  in  the  open-air  cultivation.  With  regard  to 
sorts  I  could  not  discover  that  there  was  any  great  difference  of 
opinion ;  and  that  here,  at  any  rate,  we  and  the  French  are 
tolerably  en  accord.  The  larger  plants  comprise,  of  course,  the 
older  varieties  and  double  white.  Imbricate,  Princess  Bacoiochi, 
^Montaroni,  &o.,  abounded.  But  there  was  one  kind  of  which 
Mons.  Cachet  spoke  in  the  very  highest  terms  as  the  queen  of 
Camellias,  which  was  quite  unknown  to  me.  Master  Eosea.  It  is 
described  as  a  veined  rose,  beautifully  imbricated,  of  large  size, 
very  handsome  foliage,  and  altogether  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a 
Camellia.  I  have  asked  several  Camellia- growers  if  they  are 
acquainted  with  it,  and  they  reply  No.  It  was  procured,  as  a 
great  many  novelties  in  this  tribe  are,  from  Italy,  and  does  not 
seem  to  have  reached  us  yet,  though  I  believe  my  fellow  traveller 
pretty  well  took  all  Mons.  Cachet's  stock.  I  should  be  really 
obliged  if  any  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal  can  inform  me 
whether  they  are  acquainted  with  it.  We  shall  soon  see  whether 
it  bears  out  the  glowing  descriptions  given  of  it,  as  the  plants 
purchased  by  Mr.  Standish  are  rapidly  coming  into  bloom. 

By-the-by,  why  has  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  excluded 
nurseryman  from  showing  Camellias  at  their  Camellia  show, 
save^  only  in  single  plants  P  There  are  several  things  in  the 
schedule  at  which,  as  a  florist,  I  should  take  exception  ;  although 
where  so  liberal  a  list  is  provided  it  may  seem  ungracious  to  do 
so.  A  great  step  forward  has  been  made,  but  even  now  we 
florists  have  to  complain.  Are  we  greater  growlers,  I  wonder, 
than  other  folks  ?  and  are  we  like  the  frog  in  the  fable,  fancy- 
ing we  are  of  more  importance  than  we  really  are  P 

And  so  adieu  for  a  season  to  La  Belle  France :  and  with  no 
one  better  can  I  dose  my  papers  than  Mons.  Cachet,  or  with 
no  better  place  in  one*s  memory  than  Angers.  Our  visit  there 
was  a  bright  spot — a  time  creta  notanda,  I  cannot  hope  to 
revisit  it ;  but  I  have  visions  before  me  of  a  run  through  the  Rose 
nurseries  around  Paris  in  June  next,  with  the  addition  to  our 
party  of  one  of  the  heartiest  Eose-growers  in  England.  Jf  it  be 
accomplished,  the  readers  of  Thb  Joubnal  op  Hobtictjltubb 
who  have  been  interested  in  these  stray  notes  shall  hear  some- 
thing of  it,    Au  revoir  ! — D.,  Deal, 


ICE  IN  STACKS. 


Sebino  in  this  Journal  a  fsw  weeks  since  a  great  deal  of 
writing  about  keeping  ice  and  ice-houses,  most  of  it  written  by 
Mr.  Beaton,  I  was  surprised  he  did  not  say  anything  about  ice* 
stacks.  As  I  think  he  has  been  veiy  successful  in  keeping  ice  in 
stacks,  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  he  would  answer  the 
following  questions  : — Should  the  ice-stack  be  open  to  the  wind 
and  the  sun,  or  under  the  shade  of  trees  and  as  much  out  of  the 
way  of  wind  as  possible  ?  And  if  the  ice  is  2|  inches  or  3  inches 
thick,  should  it  be  broken  as  much  as  one  can,  or  notP — An  Old 
Sttbscbibbb. 

[Ice- stacks  were  the  next  expedient  after  the  failure  with  ice- 
houses, and  it  was  not  necessary  to  bring  them  into  the  discussion 
on  the  causes  of  that  failure.  Ice-stacks  out  in  the  open  air,  like 
corn-stacks,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  currents  of  air, 
keep  ice  from  melting  not  nearly  so  fast  as  where  the  best 
attempts  for  excluding  currents  have  been  adopted — that  is  to 
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eaj,  in  ice-houses.  In  order  to  understand  properly  where  ioe- 
stacks  would  be  best  placed,  jou  haye  only  to  consider  two 
simple  laws  of  natiu^  which  refer  to  this  question.  First,  the 
law  of  damp.  Keep  damp  as  much  as  possible  from  ice,  and 
jou  do  all  that  can  be  done  on  that  side  of  the  question.  And 
there  is  but  one  more  side  to  it  ~  the  heat  side :  keep  it  also  as 
much  from  heat  as  possible,  and  there  is  no  more  possibility  of 
assisting  the  keeping  of  ice.  Then  the  question  is  this.  Is  damp 
more  likely  to  oome  into  a  deep  lo«  hollow  in  a  plantation  or 
under  trees,  than  into  an  elevated  position  in  the  same  plantation 
or  under  trees  ?  The  next  question  is  like  it : — Is  heat  mors 
power^l  or  greater  in  an  unsheltered  hollow  facing  the  sun,  or 
on  a  hiil  side  with  the  same  aspect  ?  and  the  thM  question  is 
I^HS,  Is  the  heat  of  the  air  or  sun  less  on  the  north  side  of  a  hill  than 
on  the  south  side,  and  which  of  all  the  positions  does  the  current 
of  Mr  get  the  greatest  plaj  P  The  whole  question  hangs  upon 
the  answer,  and  surely  no  one  can  feel  any  difficulty  in  saying  in 
which  of  the  positions  the  sun  has  lees  force,  and  where  the 
winds  blow  the  keenest.  The  due  north  of  the  side  of  a  hill  or 
bank  free  from  shade  or  shelter  is  where  the  sun  heat  has  less 
fbree ;  but  the  wind  having  most  power  on  the  top  of  the  hill  or 
bank,  keep  the  stack  of  ice  just  so  mueh  from  the  top  of  the 
hill  or  bank  as  will  cast  the  shadow  of  the  summit  over  it  and 
no  more,  and  say  that  is  the  best  place  for  it.  The  east  side  is 
the  next  best.  Low  situations  to  be  avoided ;  and  as  in  the 
shade  of  trees  damps  oome  sooner  than  in  open  plains,  avoid 
when  damp  is  likely  to  come.  Do  not  pound  the  ice,  but  fill  up 
1^  hollows  and  spaces  with  pounded  ice.] 


COMPA»ATIVE  COST  OF  E0OF8  FOB 
LEAN.TO  HOUSES. 
-  I  HAPPBinn)  the  other  day  to  be  looking  over  the  cost  of 
h'ghts  for  *♦  houses  for  the  million,**  and  found  that  for  lights 
IB  feet  in  length,  so  as  to  give  ground  width  of  a  house  10  feet, 
the  price  is  for  a  house  20  feet  long  £20,  or  £1  per  foot  run. 
This,  it  must  be  understood,  is  for  the  roof  only.  As  I  was  on 
the  point  of  building  a  lean-to  house  60  feet  long,  I  was  thinking 
of  ordering  the  lights  above  referred  to ;  but  on  finding  that 
the  roof  only  would  cost  £60,  exclusive  of  railway  carriage,  I 
consulted  my  carpenter,  and  asked  him  for  hie  estimate  of  a 
fixed  roof,  intending  to  ventilate  the  house  by  slidmg  shutters 
.  in  the  front  and  back  walls.  It  must  be  imderstood  that  I 
asked  him  to  give  me  his  estimate  for  the  roof  only,  that  I  might 
compare  it  with  the  cost  of  ready-made  lights.  The  dtflbrence 
is  so  remarkable  that  it  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  being  recorded ; 
and  it  will,  I  think,  show  your  readers  how  cheaply  a  lean-to 
house  may  be  glazed  even  if  they  pay  more  than  I  have  stated. 

£   8.    d 

1.  4»  rafters,  best  «r  timber,  4J  inches  by  1  Inch,  each  13  feet 

Ung.uid  18  inebes  apart,  chamfered,  planed,  painted,  and 
rebate  formed  by  tacking  on  a  gUp  of  h  ilf-ioch  board, 

.   3d.  per  foot,  8«.  each 6    0    0 

lao  feet  of  same  for  bottom  and  top  of  houj«e,  4  inches  by 

8  inches,  planed  and  painted  at  4.d.  per  foot 2    0    e 

2.  7J0  fset  glaaa  at  2^^.  per  foot 7  13    4 

3.  Gkz.ing  and  putty  at  8*.  per  100  feet 2  17    8 

Labour  in  fixing  rafters  to  plates,  not  morticing  but  nailing 

them  on 10   0 

£19  li'o 
By  this  method  of  building  I  have  a  strong  roof  with  large  glass 
(15  inches  by  18  inches)  60  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide  for  the 
above  sum.  To  purchase  lights  ready  made  to  form  a  roof  of 
the  same  dimensions,  I  observe,  by  referring  to  advertisements  of 
obeap  Jights  I  repeat,  I  should  have  to  pay  £60,  and  even  this  is 
really  a  low  price  for  a  roof  60  feet  by  12  feet,  compared  to  old- 
fM^ioned  prices.  But  what  I  wish  to  point  out  to  your  readera 
is  the  enormous  difference  between  a  home-made  roof  and  lights 
purchased  ready  made.  I  therefore  refer  them  to  the  above 
estimate,  and  earnestly  advise  all  those  who  wish  to  build 
Tineries  to  form  their  roofs  as  I  have  directed.  The  sup- 
porting walls,  as  must  be  the  case  if  ready-made  lights  are  pur- 
dMaed,  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  builder,  and  may  be  either 
of  brick,  stone,  or  three-quarter-inch  boards  rebated  and 
paijated;   there  is  only   one  thing  necessary — there  must  be 

1.  At  the  present  price  of  timber  this  ia  a  high  charge. 

2.  Sixtoen-ounce  plains  can  be  bouKht  at  2d.  per  foot 

I.  Tb«  "trade  "  chiirge  this  price  for  glaging  only ;  it  was  the  price  paid 
for  tkat  done  at  the  Crysiul  Palace  at  Sydenham  ;  and  clever  fellpws,  I  hare 
heard,  could  do  a  "triflo»»  moie  than  500  feet  per  diem.  4».  per  100  feet 
for  putiyuig  and  gUzing  U  a  liberal  price. 


sliding  shuttopt  for  veniilation,  both  im  the  front  and  bac^  waU«, 
In  houses  built  with  these  ^eap  fixed  loofs  Qri^pea  maj  W 
grown  in  a  large  portion  of  Great  ^itain,  without  nii&ml  hetlk, 
in  great  p«rfeoti(Mi.'-^B6SAT£ft. 


SOIL  ROUND  FRUIT  TREES-MANETTI  ROSE 
STOCKS. 

All  the  orchards  which  I  have  seen  in  this  county  (Somenet) 
have  the  grass  growing  right  round  the  stems,  and  are  eon* 
stantly  fed  with  sheep  and  yearlings.  The  trees  appsrentfy  do 
welL  Would  thev  be  better  for  the  surface  being  cleared  as  you 
recommend  **B.*^  last  week?  What  mischief  does  the  grsM 
do  ?    I  ask  the  questions,  having  an  interest  in  the  matt^ . 

I  have  planted  someManetti  stocks  to  be  budded  to  Boses,mtiiy 
of  them  have  two  and  three  shoots  springing  from  the  collar  or 
just  above.  -  I  shall  mulch  them  with  litter  to  get  the  bait  to 
run.  I  want  to  know  if  I  ^m  tko  cut  back  to  get  young  wood,  and 
whether  I  am  to  bud  the  laterals  or  the  main  stem  f  Should 
not  the  bud  after  it  has  grown  be  planted  below  the  surface  P 

I  suppose  your  answer  to  Apple  trees  equally  applies  to  orna- 
mental trees,  &c^  standing  on  a  lawn ;  if  so,  wnat  Is  the  plan  to 
hide  the  bare  space  ?  I  have  forgotten  to  ask  you  in  the  propsr 
place  how  can  I  best  take  out  twigs  or  Uyerings  from  the 
stocks  which  I  wish  to  bud  this  year  f  I  have  fifty  stocks.— 
Edgablby. 

[Beyond  all  doubt  the  trees  in  orchards,  whether  in  Somerset 
or  elsewhere,  would  be  more  healthy  and  less  choked  with  moei 
on  the  stems  and  branches  by  having  a  circle  about  8  feet  in 
diameter  kept  clear  of  weeds  and  grass  by  occasional  boeiBf  and 
forking  i^  a  little  manure  on  the  utr&ce,  Some  good  authoritiei 
think  that  it  would  not  pay  ^  the  doing,  but  we  di^r  from 
that  opinion.  All  trees  are  benefited  by  the  air  being  enabled 
to  penetra^  freely  to  the  roots. 

If  you  bud  on  unprepared  stockn  of  Manetti  you  will  never  be 
free  from  siipkenB.  AU  the  buds  of  Hanetti  stocks  should  be 
cu^  out  beWw  where  it  is  worked  when  the  cuttings  are  fint 
made.  Tour  stocks  are  stools,  and  no  stocks  at  all,  and  our 
advice  to  you  is  not  to  bud  on^  of  them.  Tb«j  aE»  in  th^ir 
present  state  a  great  deal  worse  th^n  uselws  for  the  puiTK>M  of 
budding.  Make  cultiogs  of  them  at  once  (but  it  is  rather  too 
late),  6  iochos  in  length^  and  the  tirp  top  buds  only  to  bo  1^ 
on;  ent  out  jgyyi  others.] 


CHEAP  ICE.H0U8E. 


HATpia  but  rooently  oome  to  thii  phboe  whoire  there  WM  nt 
ice-houee,  I  w«s  visited  by  a  neighbour  during  the  hard  fro^ 
of  Uat  wint^.  He  described  his  ice^MMise  to  m«  ;  it  appear^ 
so  siqipje,  that  I  began,  finished,  and  filled  it  before  the  fro4 
was  over^  I  opened  it  in  May,  and  had  plenty  of  ice  dail/  till 
October.  Ae  it  is  very  easy  to  make,  and  inexpensive,  I  de^bo 
it  in  oase  you  think  it  worth  ofiering  to  your  readers. 

On  a  ateep  bank  I  dug  a  circular  pit^  IZ  feet  des|v  in4 
12  feet  in  diameter.  A  drain  leads  from  it  t£>  a  pond ;  thsfndof 
the  djpsjn  b^ing  below  the  surlaoe.  The  part  cJose  to  the  nit  ii 
of  leadb  bent  so  as  to  form  « trap.  The  sides  of  the  pU  af» 
wattled  with  h#zel  rods  and  fern,  or  othoF  litAor»  stuffed  Iw^flP* 
the  earth  and  the  wattle  as  the  w^k  proceeds. 

Strong  rough  poles  are  naad  to  ^rm  tlie  oonioal  lOAf  ani 
covered  entrance,  which  are  of  the  usual  fonu*  Two  dooO 
of  larch  planks,  between  which'atraw  ia  stufed  when  the  hpm 
is  filled  iMuoplete  the  w4>odwarkt  tnd  tfa#  who^  i^  thatA^ 
3  foot  thick  wUh  heather.— G.  0,  W. 


APPLYU^G  LIQUID  MAITURE  TO  FLCWEBUTO 
PLANTS  IN  POTS, 
In  mj  great  authority,  "The  Greenhous*  Manual  fiir  tfao 
Many,*'  I  find  weak  maniure  water  reoomraended  for  CamsliiM 
this  month ;  and,  on  the  same  authority,  I  have  usually  •ppHai 
it  very  weak  to  til  plants  on  tiie  first  aj^pearaoce  of  their  i<»fm» 
buda.  Kew,  in  ona  of  your  December  Mumbere  I  flwl  yo« 
giving  a  oharge  never  to  apply  it  to  any  plmt  frwm  Beptenbev 
to  May.  I  am  generally  a  euoeessfol  grower,  most  eapaoiaiiy 
bloomer,  of  the  oonunon  greenhouse  plants.    I  have  uever  ioat* 
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Oamenia  {  bu^  allhoufh  mj  AttltM  bare  been  most  prodM  of 
bloom,  after  »  /ete  of  great  ptofasion  I  hare  lost  mj  beet  |m*Is, 
although  the^  hare  bcMi  artistioally  attended  to.  Do  joa  think 
thk  oan  be  owing  to  the  fordi^  nature  of  the  manitre  water, 
Of  the  erer-blowfaig  of  the  plants?  I  have  now  a  beautiful 
A.  triumphaiifl  corersd  with  flower-buds-"  woidcl  7#u  adriee  my 
tlannimg  them  t  If  jou  desire  it^  I  should  l^e  to  giro  you 
ao  aoooant  of  my  sueoese»  ae  an  enoeuragemeat  t^  im^  sister 
amateur  gardeners^  sdithoi^h  it  WOuid  be  a  practieil  reftitalion 
of  Mr.  Anderson's  opifiiofi  that  fine-flaToiired  OraM  (ttinnot 
be  produeed  ki  t^  iame  botise  with  weU-(low«pea  plaDls.r^ 

[There  is  no  rule  without  eiception.  In  tttfe  months  you 
lume,  ik  fine  sunny  weather,  we  would  help  Ohrfflaothtimmns 
with  manure  water;  we  would  do  the  same  ^ith  Oinenn^M 
and  PrimalttSw  tn  oontinned  dull  weather  des^  wat«P  would  be 
Mgood.  WewOttld  also  gire  weak  manure  water-^ir«ak,  tnind 
•-^to  CamelllBs  swelling  thdr  buds ;  hi  dull  foggy  #eath«  We 
wonld  rather  give  it  weakeir  still.  In  the  case  of  Azaleas  tbe 
mttmre  wster  shou9d  be  weak  if  giren  at  all,  and  ^  a  coding 
nature  as  that  firom  (Ad  oow-dung ;  rery  hot  manwA  Is  apt  to 
ii^iire  the  pknts  afterwards.  A  little  rotten  kwf  mould,  or  eoiv^- 
dsmtf  three  years  old,  laid  on  the  surface  would  be  sialer  thttn 
■mdh  manure  water  if  not  weak  and  cooL  UnMss  exdestirely 
thiok  we  would  not  thin  the  buds  mueh,  but  cut  all  oft  as  soon 
as  done  flowering,  idiow  the  plant  to  rest  fear  a  fettnight,  and 
tlisn  i^itfe  the  temperature,  or  take  it  where  the  btfat  is  fiRmi 
55^  to  60^,  and  uee  the  syringe  fteeHy  to  set  fresh  gfowth  going. 
We  ^laU  be  ghtd  of  the  information  and  enoovanigSBMnt  you 
oAr.] 


there  wiU  be  no  sow  bugs  to  speak  oC  in  the  waU^  but  tiMre  may 
be  at  the  bottom  of  it^  To  prereat  them  oUmbtngas  the  weather 
gets  ^Btm,  run  a  brush  along  the  bottom  for  6  inches  wide  wilh 
coal  tar^and  with  a  fourth  ^  oil  ia  it  t^  keep  it  moist.  When- 
erer  it  get  dry  and  inodorous  repeat  the  pi^oeeas^  and  trap  wtlh 
all  entioiog  things  at  the  bottom  of  ike  widL} 


TBEA^TMENT  OF  AN  OLD  WALL  INFESTED 
BY  WOODLICE. 
1?]M  wan  that  the  Peaoh,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  are  against 
6f  Whieh  I  hare  the  management,  is  fiiJl  of  large  old  nail-holes, 
ind  the  mortsr  out  of  the  joints  4  inches  and  6  inches  in  a  place. 
there  is  a  rast  qtrantity  of  ifbodlice  harhour  in  the  wall,  the 
ixppef  part  of  Which  wants  takhag  down  and  rebuildhig  for  about 
4  feet  and  the  lower  part  pointed.  This  would  ixMe  a  good 
job  of  it,  but  1  cannot  get  that  done.  I  obtain  plenty  of  good 
frcdt,  but,  do  what  I  will,  the  troodlioe  spoil  the  looks  of  half  of 
tbem.  I  was  going  to  make  a  miiture  or  gas  tar  and  flne^ifted 
eoal  ashes,  and  put  somethhig  that  would  mix  with  it,  perhaps 
Oil,  to  make  it  to  the  consistency  of  whitewash,  and  get  a  white- 
Wailh-brush  and  shish  it  into  All  the  holes  and  joints ;  but  a 
tfeoond  thought  struck  me,  thftt  when  hot  westher  came  the  gas 
tto  would  injure  the  foliage  of  the  trees.  Please  gire  me  ad? ice, 
]f  that  will  not  do,  how  lean  take  proceedings  against  them? 
All  softs  of  trapping  1  have  tried,  and  shall  still  foflow  up  j  but 
iftpping  after  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  will  not  save  the  flruit, 
for  th^  Cat  holes  tit  the  stalk  of  the  fruit,  and  there  remain  in 
them.  There  toe  only  a  few  stragglers  to  be  osught  then. — 
WokomtJu. 

I  We  do  not  see  how  you  oan  ^o  well  witbout  fredi  pointing 
jack  a  wall.  If  the  tar  had  been  i^lied  early  in  autuom  it 
mi^t  hare  done,  as  the  smell  and  ammoniaeal  fumes  would 
lure  been  pretty  well  gone  before  the  trees  came  into  bloom  and 
leaf.  Kow  it  would  not  be  §0^  and  erery  spot  of  tar  that  lighted 
on  the  tree  would  be  injurious,  and  the  fumes  woald  be  so  too. 
Even  tar,  howerer^  would  not  fill  the  joints,  and  the  woodlice 
'Would  fet  there  as  soon  as  the  tar  was  hard  and  inodorous^  The 
■ail-hoTee  might  be  thus  filled ;  but  nothing  wiH  do  for  tho  open 
jointa  at  the  upper  part  of  Uie  wall  but  fresh  pointing.  As  a 
makeshift,  the  following  is  what  we  would  recommend  :--Oet  a 
larffe  pot  and  a  moveable  fire  near  the  wall,  unnail  the  trees, 
Ana  lay  them  in  bundles  a  little  from  the  wall,  wash  the  wall  &om 
top  to  bottom  with  water  near  the  boiling-point,  injecting  it 
with  a  syringe  or  engine  into  every  seam  or  crevice.  That  will 
pretty  well  do  for  all  Hve  vermin  and  eggs  too.  Then  make  up 
•ome  limewash  ^ith  fresh  hot  lime  rather  thm,  working  it  from 
top  to  bottom,  so  that  it  jwill  run  into  every  hole  and  cranny. 
TEm  would  be  too  light  /or  the  well-being  of  the  trees,  as  the 
refiootion  of  heat  would  be  too  powerful ;  but  this  is  merely 
intended  as  the  ground  colour,  aud  for  filling  all  the  holes.  Then 
make  up  limewash  of  the  usual  consistence,  but  to  every  three 
parte  of  hot  po#4eved  Kme  add  (me  part  of  sulphmr^  and  ofie  of 
dark  Bomati  cemetit.  This  will  make  the  oolour  nsodi  darker, 
•adrendear  it  more  adhtsirrdy    Wo  may  ooBU<lor  that  afUr  U^ 


LONGFOBD  HALL. 


Loit67Q«D  Hall,  tbe  seat  of  John  Ryland,  Esq.,  is  a  modern 
Boansion,  tituato  at  S^retford,  on  the  gr«at  flat  of  land  which 
commences  at  Manchester  and  eitends  to  Altrinchatn  in 
Che^ire^  a  distance  of  nine  miles  in  a  southernly  dii*ection.  This 
vale  is  abowt  seven  miles  broad.  The  land  is  in  many  places 
light  and  sai^dy,  producing  excellent  crops  of  tegetables,  whidi 
are  gromn  krgely  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  citieeAs  of  Man- 
eheater* 

I  had  ecaasion  to  tisit  Longford  Hall  a  f<^  days  ago,  %6  see 
and  have  a  frienctty  ehat  with  my  <M  Mend  Mr.  Adam«,  the 
gardeotfr  there  j  and  though  at  this  dull  season  of  the  year  fbote 
was  not  A  grand  display  of  fhiite  and  flowerrs,  yet  I  saw  so  nttCh 
and  so  many  govd  points  in  ganlening,  that  I  Was  tempted  to 
take  notes,  asd  am  now  writing  them  out  for  the  benefit  cf  the 
readers  of  our  JouBKiTi  OF  HoRTictn/il7R«.  I  like  to  tliit  a 
gardeti  in  winter,  espeoiaUy  a  garden  like  that  at  I/cmgford,  wtirere 
there  is  a  hu^  quantity  of  glass-covered  structures.  The  gfty 
Amservatories  show  a  greater  oontvast  to  the  deep  repose  M  ^e 
flower  garden,  and  the  eaf^y-blossomivig  Tines,  Peacfa«fS,  and 
Neetarmes,  4c.,  give  a  pleasing  eipeetation  of  early  fnriCs,  wtMlst 
the  open  walls  and  orchard  trees  are  all  in  a  naked  quiesCimt 
stale. 

At  tins  lime  of  the  year  We  do  ci^oy  o«r  grvenhousefe)  li^ 
fruit-honees  a  great  deal  more  than  in  summer,  lor  the  simple 
mason  that  the  phmts  are  in  action,  giting  us  the  hope  of  cttfly 
fruition ;  bat  in  summer  our  attention,  admiration,  and  enjoy- 
ment are  divided  almost  equally  wi^  the  out-of- doors  pro- 
duotiOBB  of  a  well«Banaged  gsrdtfo^  as  with  the  hothouse  depatt- 
ment. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  in  such  a  large  pkce  to  choose  a  gwod 
starting-point  in  describing  it.  Perhaps  the  best  will  be  wImxtc 
I  eslerea  the  long  rang^  ^  fofchig-houses.  The  entire  length 
is  470  feet,  divided  into  six  compartments.  The  gardetter's 
comfortable  cottage  is  at  the  west  end.  I  wended  my  way  ther<e, 
and  very  eonfenicntly  there  is  a  door  opening  horn  bis  fa«use 
into  the  range  of  houses.  Tlm>ngh  that  door  Mr.  Adscms  oon- 
doeted  me^  The  first  house  is  for  the  growth  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines.  This  house,  115  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide,  is  a 
lean-to,  and  had  evidentff  been  put  against  the  wall  long  after 
ike  wall  had  bran  built.  The  trees  are  old,  and  have  scrfletred 
greatly  from  untoward  seasons,  but  shice  they  were  covered  with 
glass  the  Wood  has  improved,  and  is  now  thoroughly  ripeiied 
and  thickly  covered  with  blossom-bnds,  showing  the  great 
benefit  these  trees  have  received  fW>m  being  covered  with  glass. 
The  front  glass  being  upright,  young  Peach  trees  have  been 
planted  near  to  it,  and  a  tresis  made  to  train  them  to.  Hiis 
tareQis  is  a  iegmvnt  of  a  oirale,  and  is  not  raised  too  high :  there- 
fste,  the  trees  wiU  never  shade  those  on  the  back  wall  to  in|Kre 
efven  the  lowest  branehes.  The  object  aimed  at  here  is  to  <^ila^ 
as  much  fruit  as  possible  firom  the  space  oovei^  *.  hence  even 
the  pillan  that  support  the  roof  are  clothed  with  Vines  Which 
have  grown  remarKably  well,  but  when  the  Peaches  have  filled 
the  trellis  I  think  these  Vines  will  shade  them  too  much,  and 
will  have  to  be  removed.  The  next  house  is  a  Peach-house,  also 
120  feet  long,  and  the  same  width.  It  is  planted  similarly 
to  the  first,  only  on  the  front  trellis  standard  Peaehes  have  been 
planted  by  a  former  gardener ;  and  in  order  to  bring  the  heads 
down  the  long  stems  are  sloped  in  a  slanting  direction  sufficiently 
to  spread  out  the  brandies  to  the  trellis,  giving  them  a  nither 
odd  f^pppearanee,  but  they  have  nearly  covered  the  trellisyand  are 
very  healthy,  producing,  I  was  informed,  very  excellent  fMt. 
This  house  is  just  started  forcing,  and  the  Peaches  will  soon  be 
in  bloesom.  The  adjoining  house  is  a  lofty  greenhouse  put  up 
to  break  the  Tmiformity  of  the  long  range,  and  is  used  to  force 
Azaleas  and  Camellias  into  early  blooming.  Passing  through 
this  We  entered  mto  a  korge  vinery  63  feet  long  ami  21  feet 
wide.  This  is  a  noble  hoiise,  and  is  well  furnished  with  healthy 
^oung  Vines  four  or  five  years  old.  The  Vines  are  all  planted 
mside.  A  broad  walk  leads  down  the  centre,  with  pillara  on 
eaah  side  to  support  the  roolL  A  VinYir>phiated  toieaeb  of 
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these  pillars,  and  the  roof  is  covered  withr  Vines,  one  to  everj 
rafter.  On  seyeral  of  these  there  were  hanging  many  bunches  of 
fruit,  chiefly  Muscats,  when  I  saw  them  On  the  16th  of  January 
this  year.  On  the  border  I  obsorred  a  considerable  number  of 
Figs  in  pots  loaded  with  youns  fruit,  which  will  be  yery  early  in 
perfection.  Ample  means  of  heating  this  large  house  are  pro- 
Tided.  The  hot-water  pipes  are  6  inches  diameter.  A  double 
row  of  ascending  pipes  with  an  under  return-pipe  are  laid  on 
short  pillars  near  tne  front,  and  a  double  row  at  the  back.  When 
in  full  fimit  this  house  must  have  a  rich  appearance.  The  Ymes 
are  yery  strong  and  healthy,  and  appear  to  be  quite  at  home. 
The  front  wall  is  built  on  arches,  which  admit  the  roots  to  trarel 
outside  when  they  need  that  extension. 

The  three  adjoming  houses,  each  50  feet  long,  are  all  yineries 
also,  forced  at  different  periods  so  as  to  produce  fruit  in  succes- 
sion ;  but  inside  there  are  pits,  which  are  used  for  succession 
Pines.  In  order  to  give  the  rafter  Vines  their  needful  rest,  they 
are  brought  down,  pruned,  and  laid  lengthwise  close  to  the  front 
windows,  which  are  kept  constantly  open,  except  in  yery  seyere 
frost.  To  keep  the  cold  wind  from  blowing  in,  a  second  row  of 
lights  is  fitted  up  about  15  inches  from  the  real  front  windows  : 
upon  these  a  long  broad-enough  board  is  nailed,  and  that  board 
forms  a  yery  useful  shelf  to  place  low  plants  upon. 

Around  the  Pine-pits  there  is  a  walk,  and  at  the  back  a  border 
in  which  Vines  are  planted.  To  giye  these  a  check  and  a  rest 
they  are,  after  being  pruned,  brought  close  down  to  the  border, 
and  whilst  at  rest  are  coyered  with  mats ;  the  cool  earth  and  the 
coyering  keep  them  quiescent  enough  during  the  winter  months. 
By  these  contriyances  the  houses  are  made  almost  doubly  useful. 
Pines  and  stoye  plants  are  grown  in  them  all  the  year  round. 
At  the  time  of  commencing  to  start  the  Vines  the  extra  lights 
are  remoyed  and  the  real  front  lights  closed,  and  then  the  Vines 
gradually  begin  to  push  their  buds,  and  when  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced are  at  once  tied  up  to  the  rafters.  All  the  Vines  through- 
out the  whole  range  are  pruned  on  the  spur  system.  The  un- 
derstratum of  all  soil  on  the  borders  of  all  these  yineries  being  a 
yery  thick  bed  of  sand,  and  that  well  drained,  there  is  no  stagnant 
water :  hence  there  was  no  necessity  to  raise  the  soil  much  aboye 
the  general  level ;  but  a  gentle  slope  is  given  to  the  border  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  off  heavy  rain,  as  well  as  catchLig  more 
of  the  heat  from  the  sun.  • 

This  finishes  my  remarks  on  the  united  long  range  of  houses. 
On  emerging  from  the  farthest  door  we  came  upon  a  small  pro- 
pagating-house  and  a  small  fernery,  both  very  useful  for  (heir 
respective  purposes.  At  a  riffht  angle  with  the  long  range,  and 
a  sufficient  distance  from  it,  there  are  two  houses'  built  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  growing  Melons  and  Cucumbers.  When  I 
was  there  tney  both  were  occupied  with  the  latter  in  bearing. 
The  form  of  these  houses  is  a  rather  steep  span  roof;  I  do  think 
a  lower  elevation  would  have  been  better.  There  is  a  five-foot 
walk  in  the  centre,  and  borders  3  feet  wide  on  each  side.  In  these 
borders  the  Cucumbers  are  planted  in  the  richest  soil  that  can  be 
made ;  and,  in  order  to  supply  ammonia  to  the  air,  there  »re 
troughs  fixed  on  the  pipes  filled  with  water  and  horse-droppings 
fr^m  the  stable ;  the  gaseous  matter  given  off  not  only  feeds  the 
plants  but  keeps  down  the  red  spider.  There  are  four  pipes  to 
give  top  heat  and  others  under  the  borders  to  give  bottom  heat« 
Excepting  the  sharp  angle  of  the  roof  I  think  these  the  best 
houses  for  growing  these  kind  of- fruit  I  have  seen.  I  must  also 
think  that  more  piping  for  top  heat  would  be  an  improveirent, 
more  especially  during  the  winter  months. — T.  Apflbby. 
(2b  he  continued,) 


CYCLAMEN  HEDERiEFOLIUM  AND 
NEAPOLITANUM. 

Iir  Thb  Jottbkal  of  Hortiotjltitbb  for  December  Srd,  page 
189,  there  is  a  notice  of  the  two  Ivy-leaved  Cyclamens,  C.  hede- 
rsefolinm  and  C.  neapolitanum,  the  former  blossoming  in  the 
spring,  and  the  latter  in  the  autumn.  I  shall  be  much  obliged 
it  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  will  inform  me  by  what 
characters  the  two  species  may  be  distinguished  Irom  each  other, 
in  addition  to  the  difference  of  their  time  of  blossoming. 

A  Cyclamen  which  has  always  been  considered  C.  hederee- 
folium  grows,  or  did  once  grow,  at  Bramfield,  in  Suffolk ;  and  a 
gentleman  who  many  years  ago  brought  the  plant  from  that 
locality,  and  who  lias  ever  since  cultivated  it  in  his  garden, 
obligingly  sent  me  in  May,  1860,  two  roots  which  he  had  raised 


from  the  original  stock,  informing  me  at  the  same  time  that  the 
plant  blossoms  in  the  spring,  and  that  he  had  no  remembranoe 
of  having  seen  it  blossom  at  any  other  time.  But  to  my  great 
disappointment  the  roots  he  sent  me  blossomed  in  the  followmg 
autumn,  and,  passing  over  the  spring,  they  blossomed  again  last 
autumn,  and  the  blossoms  and  the  leaves  they  produced 
appeared  so  like  those  of  a  Cyclamen  I  have  long  cultirated  si 
C.  neapolitanum,  and  which  I  believe  it  to  be,'  that  hitherto  I 
have  failed  to  discover  any  difference  between  them. 

That  the  Bramfield  Cyclamen  blossoms  in  the  spring  is  con- 
firmed by  the  description  of  Sir  James  £.  Smith,  which  accom- 
panies the  figure  in  "  Englieh  Botany  ;'*  but  he  adds  that  in  a  cul- 
tivated state  it  sometimes  blossoms  in  the  autumn.  This  state- 
ment, together  with  my  own  experience  of  the  roots  from  the 
Bramfield    stock,  has    suggested  the  query  whether  the  tvo 

flants  are  really  distinct  species ;  whether  the  plant  which  in 
taly  invariably  blossoms  in  the  autumn,  does  not  in  the  colder 
climate  of  England  sometimes  blossom  in  the  spring.  In  such 
caees  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  heat  of  the  summer  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  form  the  latent  flower-buds  in  time  for  thdr 
development  in  the  autumn,  and  that,  therefore,  the  blossoming 
has  been  retarded  till  the  spring ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  rocti 
having  acquired  this  habit  generally  retain  it^  or  retain  it  until 
they  are  removed  to  a  warmer  situation.  In  his  *'Eng]iah 
Flora,"  Smith  gives  April  alone  as  the  time  of  flowering  of 
C.  hedersefolium ;  whilst  our  more  recent  Floras,  I  believe  Jl  of 
them,  give  the  autumn  as  the  only  time.  Smith  does  not  appesr 
to  have  known  any  other  locality  than  that  of  Bramfield ;  but  a 
Cyclamen  which  the  authors  of  our  more  recent  Floras  consider 
identical  with  the  Bramfield  plant,  grows  wild  at  Sandhurst,  in 
Kent,  where,  as  I  am  informeid  by  a  gentleman  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  to  whom,  also,  I  am  indebted  for  roots,  it 
invariably  blossoms  in  the  autumn,  never  in  the  spring.^ 
Halesleioh. 

[There  is  little  doubt  that  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  Lindley,  and  Don, 
all  three  described  in  some  of  their  publications  the  (>^clamen 
neapolitanum  of  Tenore  for  C.  hedersfolium  proper  of  Ulmioi ; 
and  there  is  aa  little  doubt  that  Tenore,  finding  their  mistake^ 
applied  the  name  neapolitanum  to  the  one  which  has  been 
universally  cultivated  in  England  as  hedersfolium,  and  wbidi 
is  the  same  as  the  identical  EngUsh  Cyclamen  found  in  Suffolk 
and  in  Kent ;  but  in  middle  Italy  alone,  it  is  said,  ia  yrhtan  it 
is  quite  at  home.  However,  Clusius's  original  Cyclamen 
hedersDfolium  (Cyclaminus  hedenefolio  verno  tempore  florens) 
is  said  to  be  as  common  at  Naples  as  nespolitanum :  therefon 
there  is,  and  has  been  for  some  time  in  Kngland,  not  only  the 
mistake  as  to  name,  but  two  plants  have  been  confused  the  one 
with  the  other.  Our  British  Cyclamen  is  certainly  the  true 
neapolitanum  of  Tenore ;  and  if  Clusius  had  not,  nearly  two 
hundred  years  before,  named  the  sprin|;-flowering  Cjclamen  of 
Southern  Italy  hedersefolium,  our  British  plant  would  bare 
better  deserved  that  specific  name.  There  are  only  three 
European  Cyclamens  considered  as  distinct  botanical  species  by 
those  who  have  had  good  opportunity  of  studying  them  and 
long  practice  in  their  culture,  and  the  three  are  more  or  less 
Ivy-leaved.  First  in  order  is  Clusius*s  spring- flowering  Calabrian 
plant ;  the  second  is  Linnssus's  europesum,  a  native  of  Northern 
Italy  along  the  Alps ;  and  lastly,  this  plant  of  middle  Italy, 
called  by  Tenore  neapolitanum,  after  Naples,  his  own  town, 
round  which  it  abounds,  and  where  the  northern  limits  of 
Clusius's  hederssfolium  are  said  to  rest. 

After  they  have  been  long  in  cultivation  they  vary  mneh  from 
seed  ;  and  as  by  seeds  only  they  can  be  increased,  their  botanical 
distinctions,  which  are  few,  are  soon  so  much  blended  that  the 
original  descriptions  would  now  be  of  little  avail.  NeapoUtsnum 
is  the  most  varied  in  the  leaves,  some  being  quite  as  in  the 
Irish  Ivies ;  some  have  triangular  leaves  ;  some  are  five-angled. 
All  these  variations  are  not  found  on  one  plant ;  but  the  seed- 
lings of  any  plant  of  neapolitanum  will  exhibit  the»e  dirersities; 
and  there  is  an  irregular  broad  band  of  white  and  purple  on 
the  under  sur&oe  of  all  the  leaves  in  their  different  variationff. 
The  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  the  true  hedersefolium  is  phiin 
purple,  as  in  conm,  and  only  marbled  on  the  unper  sur£ice,and  ths 
bulb  is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  that  of  neapolitanum.  I  am  ttill 
without  these  three  Cyclamens  pure  and  simple. — D.  Bbatok.] 


The  Isabella.  Gbay  Bosb.— This  beautiful  Bose  I  belieye 
seldom  flowers  until  four  or  five  years  old.      I  have  one  in 
flower  now  (20th  January),  only  mghteen  months  <dd.    It  ii  • 
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beautifdl  Rose,  ih^  fvrtxime  (though  faint),  h  like  the  Sweet- 
briar,  The  pUnI  1  h&^c  fl-jweped  wai  gt^'srji  in  a  difff^fent 
manner  from  the  f«t.  I  expect  to  flower  aU  inj  pUntt  neit 
summer  under  the  Buine  trefltment>  If  I  iiieee^d  1  snail  let  you 
know,  ftiici  also  the  way  I  treat  them,— Jo  its  A^QUSj  QardsHtr^ 


CONDITIONS  NECESSAEY  FOE  PEESEEVING 
ICE. 

I  TIKE  the  liberty  of  responding  to  the  inyitation  of  your  very 
able  correspondent,  Mr.  Kobson,  in  expressing  my  Tiews  as  to 
the  condition^  most  likely  to  preserre  ice  for  the  longest  period 
of  time,  and  to  note  a  little  of  my  experience  in  the  matter. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  the  first  place,  that  ice  is  simply  water 
depriTcd  of  its  caloric  or  heat ;  and  as  soon  as  its  temperature  is 
raised  beyond  a  given  point  the  solid  state  gives  way  to  the  fluid. 
Keeping  this  well-known  fact  in  view,  one  would  really  think 
that  there  could  exist  but  very  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  conditions  necessary  to  preserve  water  in  this  o(ud  and  solid 
form.  Evidently,  this  will  be  most  fully  accomplished  in  pro- 
portion as  we  manage  to  prevent  heat  from  getting  at  our  stored 
mass  of  ice ;  and  failure  or  success  will  depend  entirely  on  the 
conducting  or  nonconducting  powers  of  the  medium  with  which 
the  ioe  is  more  immediately  surrounded.  There  may,  however, 
be  great  differenoe  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing 
Buch  conditions  as  are  most  desirable. 

Most  fully  do  I  agree  with  Mr.  Bobson*s  views  (as  opposed 
to  those  promulgated  by  Mr.  Beaton)— namely,  that  a  current  of 
summer  air  is  the  most  likely  thing  in  the  world  to  get  rid  of 
ice  at  the  shortest  possible  notice.  In  this  respect  I  remain,  as 
yet,  one  of  the  old  school.  It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  most  superficial  observer,  that  under  no  circumstances  do 
snow  and  ice  vanish  so  quickly  from  our  fields  and  headlands  as 
during  the  prevalence  of  a  high  mild  wind  ;  and  that  frost  and 
snow  stick  longest  to  the  ground  in  those  "  howes  and  dells,*' 
where  most  sheltered  from  a  current  of  aur.  The  great  capacity 
of  warm  air  for  moisture  accounts  for  this.  Every  particle  of 
air,  as  it  rushes  along  in  a  breezy  day,  imparts  its  heat  to  the 
snow,  melts,  and  licks  up  its  quota  and  carries  it  away.  Nor  is 
it  conceivable  that  a  current  of  air,  in  the  dog  days,  rushing 
through  an  ice-house  and  playing  upon  the  ice,  can  have  a  con- 
trary effect. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  there  can  be  but  little 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  fact,  that  the  best  way  to  preserve 
ioe  is  to  keep  heat  from  it.  Surely  there  can  be  no  surer  way 
of  defeating  one's  object  than  to  allow  a  current  of  air,  with  the 
heat  of  summer,  to  pass  through  the  ice-house.  Heat  may  find 
its  way  to  the  ice  through  many  mediums ;  and  depend  upon  it, 
Mr.  Bobson  is  quite  correct  in  distinguishing  water  as  one  of 
them,  and  in  recommending  double  or  hollow  walls ;  and  besides 
Rich  a  precaution,  the  outside  wall  should  be  surrounded  with 
the  most  porous  material— such  as  pure  sand,  and  the  most 
complete  drainage  should  be  secured  all  round  and  below  the 
level  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  building,  to  prevent  water  rising 
by  capillary  attraction.  Over  and  above  all,  and  extending 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  building,  there  should  be  a  thick 
roofing  of  straw,  reeds,  or  heather,  or  whatever  is  the  best  non- 
conductor and  warder-off  of  wet. 

Anything  that  most  effectively  prevents  heat  by  the  medium 
of  air  in  currents,  water,  &c.,  from  getting  at  the  ice  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  give  the  best  security  for  its  safety.  I  have 
bad  experience  of  two  ice-houses  standing  close  to  stagnant 
ponds,  and  in  which  ios  never  kept  well ;  no  doubt  moisture  by 
capillary  attraction  was  the  cause. 

I  will  conclude  these  remarks  by  saying,  that  I  would  care 
▼©Ty  little  whether  an  ice-house  were  at  my  command  here  or 
not^  The  nature  of  a  large  portion  of  the  ground  makes  me 
entirely  independent  of  any  such  structure,  and  conditions  are 
afforded  which  I  consider  first-rate  for  preserving  ice.  To  ex- 
plain, I  hare  only  to  say  that  there  are  immense  embankments, 
m  and  around  our  woods,  of  pure  sand  to  a  great  depth.  There 
*ro  millions  upon  millions  oi  loads  of  sand  with  which  we  pro- 
pagate our  plants.  There  is  nothing  more  required  than  to 
choose  a  well-shaded  knoll  of  this  sand,  and  diff  a  hole  in  the 
B^e  of  it  something  like  an  ice-house.  Into  this  hole  you  might 
TOrn  A  water-course ;  it  would  all  disappear  as  it  ran.  Here, 
then,^  are  what  I  consider  conditions  most  desirable  for  preserv- 
^  ice  —  perfect  freedbm  from  anything  approaching  to  an 
Bocumulation  of  moiatnre,  with  acres  of  the  same  sand  akh>und 


tlio  a  pot.  The  ice  ia  put  into  thi*  pit  in  tho  ii^ual  way.  When 
filled,  there  rito  placed  oTtT  lh&  ica  sTid  round  ihe  «hoiild«ri  of 
thfi  knoU  some  i  fert  deep  of  dry  straw,  and  the  whole  ii 
thatched  over  to  defy  wind  and  rain.  A  tar|>aulin^  in&t  jdl 
would  be  an  improreraeDt  i  but  without  saoh  Iho  ieo  keeps 
first- rato.  litre  ia  a  lump  of  iee  surrounded  \»it}i  a  dry  non- 
conducting iiitidmtn,  and  the  result  is  moat  aatiafaptory.  In 
what  way  would  a  current  of  air  entering  at  the  base  and  past- 
ing off  at  the  apex  improve  it  ? 

Previously,  little  was  thought  of  these  sand-knolls  for  preserv- 
ing ioe ;  and  there  was  only  a  little  put  into  the  pit  to  be  used 
before  that  in  the  ice-house.  Any  one  at  all  conversant  with 
ice- preserving  principles  could  easily  see  that  such  a  position 
afforded  the  very  best  security  for  stored  ioe.  The  pit  has  been^ 
enlarged,  and  from  sixty  to  seventy  cartloads  put  into  it,  and 
it  keeps  far  better  than  ever  I  saw  it  keep  in  any  ice-house,  and 
comes  in  for  our  late  autumn  and  winter  supply. — D.  Thomsok, 
Archerfleld  Garden; 


SOWING  AECTOTIS  GEANDIFLORA  AND 

SALVIA  PATENS. 
A  Subscriber  would  be  glad  to  know  the  height  and  colour  of 
the  Arototis  grandiflora,  what  time  the  seed  should  be  sown,  and 
whether  it  would  look  well  in  a  bed  with  a  border  of  Sweet 
Alyssum. 

And  also,  when  the  seed  of  Salvia  patens  should  be  sown  to 
flower  in  July. 

[The  average  height  of  Arototis  grandiflora  may  be  said  to  be 
from  10  inches  to  15  inches.  The  colour  is  a  light  yellow  ;  but 
the  plant  is  not  at  all  suitable  for  bedding,  only  as  a  good  kind 
to  plant  on  a  border  of  mixed  flowers.  The  spring  is  the  time 
to  sow  all  plants  in  general — some  few  in  the  autumn,  and  still 
fewer  at  the  time  the  seeds  are  ripe,  be  the  season  what  it  may. 
Then  the  best  time  of  the  spring  to  sow  Arctotis  or  any  other 
seeds  which  require  half-hardy  treatment,  varies  in  every  place 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  is  done  entirely  under  sheer  necessity 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  In  the  tenth  place  the  man  of  the 
place  sows  all  his  seed,  of  this  class  before  February  is  out, 
some  of  them  as  early  as  the  first  week  of  the  new  year,  because 
he  has  plenty  of  room  under  glass  to  keep  the  seedlings  going, 
and  plenty  of  men  to  look  after  them  ;  and  the  nine  persons  out 
of  ten  go  on  severally  on  the  same  tack,  only  so  much  behind. 
Esch  sows  as  early  as  his  means  will  determine  on  to  the  very 
end  of  April,  and  some  have  to  do  the  whole  without  a  square 
of  glass  from  the  20th  of  April  to  the  same  day  in  May.  The 
best  time  for  every  one  is  to  sow  on  the  Teiy  day  on  which  his 
or  her  room  and  the  garden  arrangements  will  admit  of  its  being 
done.  First  consider  your  ways  and  means,  and  sow  seeds  in 
January,  February,  March,  or  April,  according  to  that  good 
old  rule. 

The  seeds  of  Salvia  patens,  to  flower  in  July,  should  be  sown 
just  fifteen  months  before  that  July,  not  one  day  later.  In  some 
places,  however,  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  January,  and  by  first- 
rate  work  the  seedlings,  or  many  of  them,  bloom  in  August  and 
September  following ;  but  in  nineteen  out  ol  twenty  cases  the 
seedlings  are  only  just  showing  for  bloom  as  the  frost  is  coming. 
For  all  real  and  useful  economical  work.  Salvia  patens  ought  to 
be  sown  as  a  biennial  in  May  to  bloom  the  following  year.] 


IVY  EDGING  FOE  FLOWEE-BEDS. 

My  employers  have  been  travelling  lately  in  France,  and  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Louvre  and  Tuilleries  they  have  seen  some 
beds  edged  with  Ivy.  Can  you  inform  me  if  it  is  the  common 
Ivy,  or  what  variety  it  is  they  use  P  Also  how  it  is  planted,  and 
what  is  the  after-treatment. — Wobobstbbbhiiib. 

[Your  employers  had  no  need  to  go  to  Paris  to  see  the  com- 
mon Ivy  planted  as  flat  edgings,  in-doors  or  out  of  doors.  Our 
own  nursery  re|K)rter  explained  the  plan  in  these  pages  six  or 
seven  years  back,  and  he  highly  approved  of  the  plan,  which  is 
as  old  as  any  of  our  readers. 

Mr.  Weeks,  the  celebrated  one-boiler-systcm  man,  was  the 
first  person,  we  believe,  who  made  Ivy  edgings ;  and  any  one 
may  make  them  any  time  of  the  whole  year,  but  the  -end  of 
April  would  be  the  best  time.  Any  kind  of  Ivy  would  do, 
variegated  as  well  as  green ;  and  plants  from^  inches  out  of  a 
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coppice,  to  10  feet  or  12  feet  from  a  nursery  in  pots  are  equally 
good  for  the  purpose,  and  the  training  and  trimming  are  just  the 
same  as  for  Mangles'  Yariegated  Geranium.] 


MANGLES'  VABIEGATED  GEBANIUM. 

I  AM  tery  glad  that  Mr.  Smith  giyes  ns  hopes  of  some  day 
possessing  a  gold -edged  Geranium,  with  all  the  good  proper- 
ties of  Mangles'  Yariegated  one.  Somehow  Mangles*  Varie- 
gated has  been  one  of  my  greatest  favourites,  if  not  the  most 
WTOured  one  of  all,  for  a  great  many  years.  True,  there  are  some 
now  possessing  a  more  clear  white  margin,  and  with  a  more 
robust  constitution,  keep  better  through  the  winter ;  but  there 
are  none  that  grow  so  quickly  and  coyer  an  allotted  space  so 
soon  as  this  one,  and  few  people  complain  of  having  too  much 
of  it,  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  its  free-growing  qualifica- 
tion being  transferred  to  one  of  another  hue.  Flower  is  a 
secondary  consideration  in  a  Gkranium  like  this,  and,  in  fact,'is 
so  in  all  variegated  Geraniums;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
Brillante,  I  do  not  know  of  any  variegated  one  that  does  not 
look  better  without  flowers  than  with  them,  while  Brillante  is 
the  most  profuse  bloomer  I  have,  but  its  grey-looking  foliage 
seeming  in  the  distauce  neither  variegated  nor  plain-leaved,  is 
much  against  it  for  effect. 

WhiMj  I  admire  in  a  variegated  Geranium  for  bedding  pur- 
poses is  not  what  I  believe  florists  have  been  endeavouring  to 
attain.  I  like  a  leaf  as  deeply  tipped  as  well  can  be  with  pure 
white,  but  at  the  same  time  it  ought  to  wrinkle^  and  its  edges 
turn  upwards  in  a  cup-shape,  and  not  reflex  and  turn  down* 
wards  as  most  of  the  plain-leaved  ones  do,  and  also  many  that 
are  esteemed  as  variegated— as,  for  instance,  Alma,  which  though 
possessing  a  broader  margin  of  white  than  most  others,  neverthe- 
less neutralises  it  very  much  by  the  edging  turning  downwards 
mstead  of  pointing  up,  thereby  showing  the  central  or  plain 
green  part  most.  I  admit  there  is  some  merit  in  G^ramums 
of  this  class  when  viewed  as  potted  plants,  or  as  close  under 
the  eye  as  these  plants  usually  are.  This  is  not  the  main 
thing  that  is  wanted  in  bedding  plants ;  but  as  I  have  before 
stated  my  views  on  bedding  Geraniums,  I  will  not  go  over  the 
matter  again,  but  will  simply  say  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of 
a  gold-leaved  Geranium  having  the  free-growing  qualities  of 
Mimgles*  Silver-edged  one  being  to  be  had  ;  and  I  do  not  despair 
of  an  energetic,  patient,  and  persevering  cultivator  accomplishing 
this,  and  whether  this  fact  be  accomplished  by  seed,  or  subjecting 
a  plant  to  such  treatment  by  application  of  some  chemical 
liquid  as  will  induce  it  to  assume  the  required  hue  and  become 
permanent  that  nay. 

I  may  also  say,  that  though  Mangles'  Yariegated  Geranium 
rarely  produces  seed,  yet  it  sometimes  does  so  without  artificial 
impregnation.  The  first  time  I  observed  it  doing  so  was  in 
1862  or  1853,  and  the  seeds  seemed  perfeot,  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  result.  I  have  on  hot  seasons  seen  it  produce  occasional 
seeds,  but  it  is  a  shy  one  that  way.  Neither  are  seed-pods 
wanted  in  the  flower  garden,  however  useful  they  may  be  to  the 
raiser  of  new  varieties ;  but  I  shall  be  anxious  to  know  the 
particJulars  of  any  case  which  tends  to  alter  the  foliage  of  a 
Geranium  or  anything  else ;  and  if  the  plant  in  question  bo 
induced  to  put  on  a  yellow  jacket,  I  see  no  reason  why  other 
kinds  should  not  do  so  likewise^— J.  Bobsok. 


BLOOMING  TOM  THUMB  GERANIUMS  in  POTS. 

BAI6INO   BEDDING   PLANTS   FBOM   SEED. 

I  SHOUXD  be  glad  to  know  what  sized  pots  Mr.  Fish  refers  to 
in  speaking  of  his  four  profuse-blooming  Tom  Thumb  Gera- 
niums (Dec.  17,  page  235).  I  am  intending  to  purchase  a 
dosen  or  two  young  Tom  Thumbs  this  spring,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  sent  to  me  in  small  pots.  In  order  to  promote  free 
blossoming,  should  they  be  left  in  the  same  pots  this  season,  or 
at  once  put  into  those  in  which  they  may  remain  "a  dozen 
years?"  Our  soil  is  a  strong  heavy  clay,  in  which  all  plants 
grow  to  leaf  more  than  to  flower,  and  are  apt  to  be  distiessingly 
rank  and  luxuriant :  therefore  the  pot  system  would  be  especially 
desirable  if  moderately  email  pots  would  do. 

Would  such  seeds  as  Lobelia,  Cineraria,  Petunia,  Phlox,  &o., 

i'v^^^  to  germinate  if  lown  in  pens  at  the  end  of  February, 
and  kept  in  a  room  the  temperature  of  which  is  seldom  under  50°? 

I  want  strong  healthy  plants  for  bedding  in  May  or  June,  but 
hatve  no  greenhouse  nor  means  of  fording.     How  ahould  it  be 


managed  ?  In  the  room  referred  to  they  would  only  have  a  gleam 
of  sunshine  laite  in  the  afternoon.  Would  a  lower  temperature 
with  a  great  deal  more  sunshine  suit  them  better  ? — JTi/rom. 

[Mr.  Fish's  pkmta  apoken  of  are  in  14  or  IS-dneh  pots,  and 
are  About  4  feet  in  height.  You  must  not  think  oi  sueh 
pots  for  a  number  of  years,  or  you  would  neutralise  the  objeet 
you  have  in  view.  Suppose  you  get  your  plants  in  March  or 
April  in  small  pots,  you  mi^t  when  estabh'ahed  give  them  i 
shift  into  five  or  six-inch  pots  if  they  are  strong  and  bushy,  and 
less  if  they  are  not,  doing  this  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before 
tuming'out  time.  That  siie  will  be  quite  large  enough  fbr 
bedding  purposes.  When  you  want  a  few  extra  kurge  for  stariaf 
centres,  or  to  make  a  fine  mass  as  introdtR>ed  specimens,  thes 
you  may  gradually  give  them  larger  pota;  and  when  they'comt 
to  stand  in  from  eight  to  twelve-in<m  pota  they  will  not  need 
repotting  for  years.  Evmi  those  in  six-inch  will  dio  several  yean 
without  repotting  if  carefully  kept  and  fresh  top-dressed.  But 
for  the  expense  of  pots  and  extra  oare  afterwards  in  dry  seasom^ 
a  more  brilliant  mass  of  bloom  would  be  produoisd  from  Seari^ 
Geranium-bede  if  the  plants  are  plunged  in  their  pots. 

We  should  sow  all  the  seeds  you  name  ia  light  eandy  soU,  a 
little  moist,  and  but  slightly  oovered  with  white  sand  and  a  Uttle 
very  fine  soil  in  it — say  in  the  first  we^k  of  March,  and  place 
thorn  in  the  warm  rooro^  covering  eaeh  pot  with  a  square  of 
glass,  or  a  piece  of  tkin  paper  or  glased  muslin — ^the  glass  would 
be  the  best.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  in  a  pot  appeared  move 
it  close  to  the  window,  and  give  a  little  more  air  by  raistng  the 
glass  a  little  on  the  side  next  the  light.  When  more  want  getting 
to  the  window,  remove  the  first,  now  growing  amd  partly  hard- 
ened, to  the  cooler  and  lighter  room.  That,  however,  should 
range  from  40°  to  50°^  Here  they  will  gradually  get  more 
hardened  off,  and  when  large  enough  must  m  pricked  off  racier 
thickly  ii^to  other  pots.  It  will  be  as  well  in  the  case  of  Lobeliai 
to  prick  off  in  little  patches^  and  not  to  trouble  with  individoil 
planta.  In  faot,  this  may  be  done  with  all,  each  patdi  cfmtaiih 
mg  some  half>do£en  plants,  and  these  may  again  be  divided 
as  they  beeoBM  krger  and  can  be  more  eaftl^  handledk} 


METEOBOLOCfT  OF  1861  AT  JKOMB. 

jpHE  past  year  came  in  with  tears,  and  the  first  few  hours  of 
its  existence  it  was  subject  to  the  wind.  Having  recovered  this 
slight  indisposition,  it  buckled  on  its  armour  and  asserted  ii» 
iron-bound  authority,  though  not  with  the  severity  of  its  |M^ 
decessor,  nor  more  than  the  season  required  to  keep  things  m  a 
healthy  state.  From  the  20th  it  was  unseasonably  mild.  Feb> 
ruary  came  in  mild,  and  continued  so  the  greater  part  of  the 
noonth,  and  with  rain  two  days  out  of  three  kept  the  land  wet| 
and  amongst  the  plants  of  bedding  stuff  damping-off  was  very 
prevalent,  although  the  wind  was  blowing  hurricanes  most  of  the 
time.  March  came  in  with  its  well-known  characteriatics — ^hail| 
wind,  and  rain ;  and  although  the  atmosphere  was  mild,  owing . 
to  a  continuance  of  ratn  the  earth  was  too  cold  for  the  we£ 
being  of  vegetation.  Bain  fell  on  the  three  first  days  of  April, 
affcwwards  it  was  dry  and  warm  with  two  exceptions.  On  tha 
whole,  the  weather  was  all  that  could  be  wished  for,  and  ranid 
strides  were  made  both  in  art  and  naturow  May  came  in  drr 
and  mild,  and  manv  that  were  pressed  for  room  (self  included^ 
put  out  bedding  plants  and  all  seemed  to  go  on  well  till  the 
8th,  when  about  2  inches  of  snow  fell,  with  the  thermomel* 
gradually  lowering  till  it  reached  88**.  Fortunately  it  re- 
mained there,  but  everything  in  the  shape  of  protection  WM 
laid  hold  of  and  made  the  most  o^  so  that  nothing  suffered. 
There  was  considerably  less  than  the  average  of  rain,  whioh 
proved  an  advantage  to  the  crops  generally.  The  low  and  wet 
lands  did  not  recover  from  the  past  summer  and  winter  till  the 
end  of  the  month.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  blighting  wiftdt 
June  was  a  favourable  month  for  vegetation.  tTp  to  the  preeent 
time  the  crop  of  hay  bids  fair  to  be  a  light  one  on  poor  and 
low  lands.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  was  somewhat  hdcm 
the  average,  but  being  distributed  over  eighteen  days,  and  noi 
falling  in  heavy  storms,  almost  every  drop  was  available.  Ko 
symptoms  of  the  Potato  disease  are  yet  visible. 

July,  as  a  growing  month,  was  of  the  very  highest  order. 
Seeds  with  all  the  eomplaints  came  up  well  and  fiourished.  The 
weather  was  not  so  favourable  for  haj making  aa  could  be  desired^ 
yet  there  was  a  good  deal  of  hay  put  together  weU.  Bain  fm 
on  twenty-four  days,  but  in  many  inetancea  only  in  dight 
showers,  and  often  in  the  evening  or  nighty  and,  there  being  ft 
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£Ood  drying  ht^m  most  of  tfaa  time,  lO^w  pqt  ipaittora  lo  right 
for  the  ilaj, 

August  waa  tlje  wftroicst  montlia  which  19  not  geaomllj  tfie 
CM,  The  ni|Ehts  bciug  whjtii,  the  ripe^iTig  pro««a*  mad^  rapid 
strid^a.  The  haryett  good,  und  the  prospect  of  ft  chtjap  loaf 
Appealed  reaaonable. 

Although  the  average  temperature  of  September  was  10" 
lower  than  the  prenous  m,onth,  and  nearly  four  times  the 
quantify  of  ram  fell,  yet  nothing  could  be  more  (eason^ble,  for 
both  the  grass  and  the  root  crops,  with  almost  erery  other 
crop,  had  begun  to  feel  the  efl^ts  of  the  dry,  wcurm  weather  of 
August.^  The  earth  being  thoroughly  wi^rm  it  sucked  up  the 
rain  as  it  fell,  and  regetation  grew  with  a  rush.  There  was  rery 
little  Tariation  in  the  day  and  night  temperature,  aijid  only  one 
firoet  during  the  month. 

October,  as  a  iiHiole,  perhaps  its  eqi^al  may  not  have  been  in 
ilie  memoryof  man.  ^ere  was  not  a  singie  frost  during  the 
month,  and  the  fldds  were  as  green  and  the  ftow.ets  as  gay  tks  in 
the  month  of  September.  The  temperature  hafl  usually  decreased 
from  5°  to  6**  from  September ;  but  in  this  instance  it  has  only 
decreased  1**  on  the  day  temperature,  and  the  night  tempera- 
ture averaged  2|^  higher.  JNothing  QOiUd  be  more  favourable 
for  the  maturing  ei  the  summer's  growth  for  the  next  season. 

The  month  of  Ootober  having  bee^  i|  summer  month  in  tem- 
perature, the  folii^  had  scarcely  received  a  tinge  of  its  autumnal 
beauty  and  splendpur  when  November  entered  upon  its  duties, 
which  have  been  more  varied  than  usual,  and  of  a  most  de- 
termined character.  The  tempest  and  the  storm  have  been  at 
work  on  sea  and  on  land,  and  l^ave  left  many  melancholy 
mementos  of  their  track.  Bains  have  fallen,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  during  any  previous  month  during  the  year,  and  with  the 
earth  saturated  with  moisture  the  D^onarch  of  the  icy  regions 
issued  his  despotic  mandate,  and  in  the  dead  of  the  night  asserted 
his  iron-bound  authority  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  crushing  and  withering  the  ficst  mnt  gleams  of  autumnal 
beauty  at  one  fell  swoop  into  winter's  cold  embrace.  The  dull, 
foggy  days  so  characteristic  of  November,  have  been  but  few, 
which. is  some  little  compensation  to  the  gardener  for  an  excess 
of  rain  and  the  severity  of  the  frost  of  the  18th  and  19th. 

December,  on  the  whole,  has'  been  seasonable  and  favourable, 
as  being  exempt  from  snow,  and  rather  less  than  the  average  of 
rain ;  and  although  the  frosty  nights  and  a  prevalence  of  north- 
east winds  were  favourable  in  keeping  vegetation  in  a  state  of 
rest,  they  were  very  searching  to  tender  constitutions. 
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5 

May    

..      3 

Jane  

.    78    , 

..    67     . 

.    45    .. 

.    51 

..     18    . 

..  2.88  . 



July    

.    TO    . 

..    66    . 

..    46    .. 

.    62 

..    24    . 

..  3  32  . 

August  

.    75    . 

..    674  . 

..    45    . 

.    62 

..     16    . 

..  0.95  . 

••     . 

September 

.    67     . 

..    67     . 

..    32    . 

.    43 

...    15    . 

..  3.16  . 

I 

October 

.    64    . 

..    56    . 

..    35     , 

.    454 

..     15    . 

..  1.70  . 

November  

.    52    . 

::Si: 

..  14  ;. 

.    30 

..     19    . 

..  4.36  . 

.     21 

December 

.    49    . 

..    17     .. 

.    32 

..      9    . 

..  1.70  . 

..     18 

ToUl  

... 

. 
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27.17 
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— Thb  Dootqb'8  Boy,  W^ome,  Somerset. 

t  reading  Mr.  S^ton's  plan  of  constructing  a  stove  for 
OQse  byliot  air,  I  was  induced  to  try  if  I  oould  make  it 


HBATINQ  BY  A  HOT-AIB  STOVE. 
Afheb 
agreenhoi 

answer  in  a  sm^l  one  attached  to  my  garden,  which  is  about 
16  feet  by  8  feet.  The  mode  I  proceeded  upon  was  this — I  built 
first  the  fire-place,  whidi  is  about  15  inches  wide  by  2  feet  long, 
arching  it  with  firebricks  and  setting  the  bricks  with  fireclay ; 
I  had  all  these  bricks  cut  to  a  **  templet,"  so  that  I  had  no 
trouUe  in  setting  them.  Aiter  finishing  the  arch  I  grouted  it 
with  a  thin  liquid  of  ground  fireclay  and  water,  which  filled 
eviiy  orevioe — that  is,  supposing  any  to  have  been  left  afrer 
letting.  I  afteriVArds  covered  it — that  is,  the  arc^  with  a  layer 
of  sand  whilst  the  liquid  was  wet :  this  appeared  to  make  an 
exosUent  finish  of  it,  and  I  feel  assured  that  this  arch  is  as  tight 


as  tlioofh  it  was  one  toM  o/ch  of  flrec^sj.  T  mxt  built  & 
brick  wail  on  e<Jgo  on  efl(*h  eitkof  th&fire-pkw  fi  inoliea  diatance, 
then  H  tiine-ineti  wall  ijll  round  6  inches  frotn  the  other  side 
wbIIa.  The  chambera  betwe*?n  Jhtse  two  walls  I  eandMcted  the 
smoke  throngh,  the  flue  oomiiienciog  at  tho  farlhi^st  end  of  the 
fire-place  to  the  right,  passing  between  the  briok'On-edge  wall 
and  the  outer  wall,  then  by  the  front  under  the  ashpit,  which  is, 
by-the-by,  2  feet  below  the  surface ;  again  between  the  bridc-on^ 
edge  waU  aAd  the  o«»ter  wall  to  the  left  of  the  chamber,  at  the 
fsgr^est  end  of  which  I  placed  the  chimney.  I  began  to  be 
afraid  of  this  answering  at  first,  for  there  was  no  draught ;  on 
lighting  the  fire  the  smoke  preferred  coming  out  of  the  door- 
place  to  travelling  so  circuitous  a  route.  I  persevered  with  it, 
and  as  the  flues  gradually  became  dry,  so  gradually  one  perceived 
the  draught  to  improve,  which  is  now  excellent  when  the  damper 
is  open.  By  conducting  the  smoke  in  this  way  I  think  you  get 
as  much  heating  surface  as  Mr.  Beaton  will  with  his  glazed- tile 
piping  traversing  the  interior  of  the  ohamber,  which  I  greatly 
approved  of,  but  was  afraid  they  would  not  stand  the  required 
heat,  and  which  might  be  liable  to  breakage  in  the  joints.  Two 
well-jo^ited  fi^s  cover  in  the  air-chamber,  which  is  6  incbes  from 
the  top  of  the  arch  tp  the  underside  of  flags.  Is  this  capacity 
suJpSoienit  to  keep  up  a  continual  supply  of  hot  air  ?  for  at  times, 
especially  in  very  windy  weather,  there  is  a  back-draught  into 
the  chainjber.  Mj  atoye  is  built  3  feet  from  the  greenhouse,  so 
that  I  ha?e  to  communipate  the  hot  air  tlixpugh  a  sheet-iron 
tube  9  inches  by  3  inches,  which  I  found  lost  a  great  deal  of 
hea|;  by  being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere ;  I  remedied  this  by 
covering  it  with  a  thick  felt,  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and 
covering  the  latter  with  a  wooden  box.  The  tube  on  entering 
the  greenhouse  is  continued  at  right  angles  nearly  close  to  the 
front  window  to  the  centre  of  the  boose ;  over  this  tube  I  have 
placed  a  Waltonian  Case,  which  X  s«^ply  with  hojt  air  from  a 
thMiisinch  upright  tuhe  (out  of  the  main  tube)  wliich  goes  into 
the  aperture  intended  for  a  lighted  Umpv  I  find  that  by  thia 
meana  I  get  a  temperature  of  about  6(f  ,  which  I  should  think 
would  be  sttffifcient  for  raising  tender  or  h^lf-hardj  annuajb  in,^ 
or  fior  atriking  outtingfl,  &c. ;  the  ease  has  no  water  in  its  tankp 
I  have  not  tested  its  efficiency,  hut  have  mo  doubt  of  its  answer- 
ing well. 

In  the  ioteriar  of  the  air-chamber  I  ha¥e  plsjced  an  iron  vesael 
ofiotaioing  water,  about  12  inches  long,  3  inches  bx!qad«  aad 
3  inehes  deep.  Will  this  be  sufficient  for  keeping  the  air 
moiat  enough,  or  will  it  be  too  muoh  if  waJter  is  kept  constantly 
in  it  P  I  supply  the  water  by  a^  iron  tube  through  a  hole  v^ 
the  fiag  which  oov«rs  the  ohamhen 

'£»  9hat  w  w(«wlfl  you  put  the  top  of  4iie  chamber  outside  ? 
the  fiagf  being  kept  at  a  good  heat  a^  long  a^  a  particle  of  Sire 
remaiAs ;  they  are  6  fee|;  by  4  feet.  Would  you  cover  them  with 
glass?— T.M. 

[You  have  made  a  capital  job  of  it ;  and  now  you  might  have 
a  two-light  frame  over  the  flags  for  a  warm  pit,  the  flags  to  be  in 
the  very  centre.^ 


NEW  AND  EAEE  PLANTS. 

PHYXJ.aa4THis  SOTUNUVOLU.  ( Sou^d-leoved  Pl^Uagaihe). 

Nai.  Od,  MelastomacesB.  i^na.,  Ootandria  Monog^ua. 
Galled  also  Melastoma  rotundifohum.  Native  of  the  moiat 
woods  of  the  interior  of  Sumatra.  Another  of  the  justly  popular 
beautiful-foiiaged  plants.  Leaves  above,  deep,  ricb,  gloaay 
metaUio  green,  tinted  partially  reddiah  j  beneath  bright  redL— 
{B44.  Mag.,  t.  6282.) 

Bhodanthe   Manolbsii    f>ar.   sangfinea  (Blood-coUmred 
IdangU^  Shodanthe). 
Nat.  Ord.f  Copipositse.     Linn.,  Syngenesia  aeqnalis.     Native 
of  Western  Australia.     "The  present  variety,   wiiefcher  mixed 
with  the  species  or  kept  separate  will  prove  a  very  valuable  in- 
troduction for  ornamenting  our  flower-beds.*' — (Ibid.,  t.  5288.) 

BsQOKiA  KUKTHIANA  {Professor  Kunth'e  Begonia). 
Nat.  Ord.,  Begoniacess.  Linn.,  Monaecia  Polyandria.  It  hai 
also  been  ealled  B.  lucida  and  G(verdtia  Kunthiana.  Native  of 
Venezuela  and  Caracas.  "  Few  species  exceed  this  in  the  richness 
of  the  eolour  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  contrasting  well  with 
the  dark  glossy  green  of  the  upper,  and  in  the  me  of  the  flower." 
— (/6ii^.,<.  5284.) 

Dmmtomvu  uBiADttfUSU  {Thre^haobbed  Deudrobimm). 
Nat.  Ord.,  Orohidaeess.    Li»m.,  Oynandria  IConandria.    In* 
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trpdaced  by  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  the  Tooting  Nursery  ;  supposed 
to  be  native  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Flowers  white  slightly 
tinged  with  pink.  Blooms  in  September.— (76tV2.,  t.  5285.) 

Ykbticobdia  .nitbns  (CHittening  VerHcordia), 
Nat  Ord.,  Myrtacess.    Xtnn.,  Pol^andria  Icosandria.     Galled 
also  Chrjsorrhog  nit«ns.     Introduced  by  Messrs.  Yeit<ch,  from 
Western  Australia.  Flowers  yellow,  iu  a  dense  corymb.  Bloonis 
in  August.— (J6/<2.,  t  5286.) 

Vkiesia  xtphostachts  (Dagger-spiked  Vrietia), 
Nat,    Ord.,  Bromeliacese.      Xt'nit.,    Hexandria    Monogynia. 
Belief  ed  to  be  from  Brazil. — {Ibid.,  t.  5287.) 

BoLBOPHYLLXTH  BARBIGEBUH  {Bearded  Bolhophgllum). 
Nat,  Ord.,  Orohidaceee.  Linn.,  Gjrnandria  Monandria.  Native 
o£  Sierra  Leone.   More  curious  than  beautiful. — {Ibid.,  t.  5288.) 


PRUNING  THE  BED  AND  WHITE  CURRANT. 
The  directions  for  forming  the  Gooseberry  bush  apply  equally 
to  the  Currant,  and  its  management  as  to  pruning  is  much  the 
same.  It  produces  its  finest  fruit  upon  the  young  wood,  and  it 
is  therefore  essential  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  young  bearing 
shoots,  as  the  fruit  is  less  good  when  produced  on  branches 
which  have  borne  for  scTeral  years.  The  fruit  is  much  improyed 
in  size  and  colour  by  shortening  the  young  shoots  after  mid- 
sunmier,  leaving  no  more  foliage  than  can  perform  its  proper 
functions,  and  fully  exposing  that  which  is  retained  to  enable  it 
to  do  so.  The  Currant  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  dessert 
when  grown  upon  a  north  wall,  and  for  this  purpose  may  be 
trained  Tertically  and  spurred-in. 

THE  BLACK  CURRANT. 
The  form  in  which  this  tree  should  be  trained  is  similar  to  the 
preceding,  but  as  its  fruit  is  borne  principally  on  the  young 
wood  it  is  necessary  to  leave  a  larger  proportion  of  such  shoots  at 
the  time  of  winter  pruning.  The  rule  may  be  to  have  as  many 
as  can  be  exposed  without  shading  or  crowding  each  other. 
The  Black  Naples  is  the  best  to  grow.  The  Black  Currant  does 
not  grow  so  stiffly  as  the  other  sorts,  and  its  branches  are  more 
liable  to  break  down  when  laden  with  fruit.  We  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  support  a  few  of  the  branches  with  short  stakes,  upon 
the  principle  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  Fruit  is  also 
produced  upon  small  spurs  on  the  older  wood ;  but  as  these  are 
not  abundant,  dependance  must  be  placed  on  the  young  wood 
principally.  This  is  more  apt  to  produce  suckers  than  the  other 
kinds,  and  therefore,  the  formation  of  the  cuttings  must  be  care- 
fully attended  to.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  other  form  of 
growing  it  has  been  tried,  excepting  the  bush  with  open  centre. 

THE  RASPBERRY. 

The  fruit  of  the  Raspberry  is  produced  upon  suffruticose 
stems,  which  spring  from  the  ground  either  in  the  same  or  the 
previous  year.  In  most  of  the  kinds  it  is  produced  upon 
lateral  shoots,  which  are  borne  by  the  previous  year's  canes. 
This  fruit  shrub  differs  from  others  of  its  class  in  the  stems  not 
being  persistent,  but  only  of  annual  duration.  They  are  of  an 
herbaceous  rather  than  a  shrubby  character.  The  object  of  the 
cultivator  should  be  to  get  these  annual  shoots  as  strong  as 
possible ;  and,  as  a  multiplicity  of  suckers  are  thrown  up  by  all 
the  kinds  (but  the  true  yellow  Antwerp,  which  propagates  with 
great  shjness),  they  must  as  soon  as  they  can  be  seen  be  reduced 
to  two  or  three  shoots,  which  are  to  form  the  canes  for  next 
year's  crop.  Care  must  be  taken  to  secure  them  from  the  action 
of  the  wind  by  securing  them  to  stakes,  and  whenever  the  pre- 
ceding year's  crop  of  fruit  is  over,  the  removal  of  the  old  canes 
will  be  an  advantage  to  the  young  ones.  Two  or  three  canes 
may  be  tied  to  a  single  stake  at  the  distanc )  of  5  feet  each 
way.  This  distance  may  startle  the  amateur,  but  where  it  can 
be  given  it  is  a  decided  advantage ;  and  those  who  cannot  afford 
io  mucli  must  bend  to  circumstances  and  do  with  less.  At  the 
time  of  winter  pruning  the  points  of  the  shoots  may  be  shortened 
a  little,  and  fresh  stakes  put  io  them,  which  completes  the 
process  for  the  season. 

The  formation  of  the  flower-buds  may  be  retarded,  and  a  late 
crop  of  fruit  obtained  by  cutting  down  some  of  the  shoots  to 
within  two  or  three  ejes  of  the  ground.  New  and  vigorous 
shoots  will  be  produced  from  the  eyes,  which  will  not  form  their 
fruit  till  later  than  the  others,  and  thus  the  season  of  this 
desirable  fruit  may  be  much  prolonged.  The  Double-bearing  is 
ft  valuable  kind,  and  should  have  the  canes  of  the  alternate 


stools  cut  down  to  two  or  three  cjes  annually.  They  wHl  thus 
give  fruit  almost  till  Christmaa  in  mild  fiea?ona.  The  Mattt 
fruit  is  in  all  cases  produced  upon  the  strongest  and  btjat-ripened 
canes.  Full  exposure  is  therefore  necL^aaary  to  obtain  thes?,  and 
single  rows  will,  on  this  account,  always  bo  found  mmi 
productive. 

THE  FILBERT. 
A  well-managed  Filbert  should  have  a  clean  stem  about  £ 
feet  in  height,  and  be  free  from  Buckers.  The  hranches  s\io\i\i 
radiate  from  this  central  stem,  and  aaHumc  a  basic-like  f^.rm. 
Its  maximum  of  height  should  not  exc&ed  G  feet.  FLlberU  in 
Kent  (a  county  famous  for  their  eultiFatioti)  am  generally  pJanUad 
as  rooted  suckers,  which  are  left  to  grow  uncontrolled  for  two  or 
three  vears,  and  then  cut  down— s  vigovoufl  ehoot  rejauUa,  wbieh 
must  be  headed  to  the  desired  height,  deaudtid  of  its  lower  bud*, 
and  only  three  or  four  shoots  encouraged  tc(  grow  to  farm  (be 
foundation  of  the  future  head.  Tbeae  must  be  Bborteni-d  a^am 
at  subsequent  prunings  till  the  required  cumber  of  brauckei  ii 
obtained,  introducing  a  hoop  into  tho  head,  and  regulating  iJic 
distances  of  the  main  branches  by  means  of  it. 


Fig.  8. 

The  fruit  of  the  Filbert  is  produood  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  young  shoots,  and  upon  small  branolioa  which  »\wing  from 
the  part  at  which  the  shoots  of  the  prectidiJig  yijar  weris  ^hort^ed. 
The  male  blossoms  (catkins)  are  produced  'ii^parately  from  the 
female  ones  (Jig.  8  A  represents  a  alioot  in  which  a  a  ar«  feraala 
flowers,  and  b  the  male  ones).    In  pruning,  care  mmi  he  eier- 
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olidd  to  bftra  a  buQ^Imi^  ^upplj  of  thmn  m%\9  blosioms  for  ihe 
foOitn^Kliffm  of  ilvi  f«!nite  oties ;  aod  Ikerefji'd  tlia  Ifo^  «houM 
nat  bkS  pmfieJ  till  carlj  in  the  epring,  when  theif  deFelopmout 
is  obritjus.  A  fsrop  of  tb^  fruit  U  often  loat  fur  want  of  attention  to 
tUi*  ;  an  I  it  has  be«n  fi>aii4  bj  aip«pimetit  that  where  u  tcee 
bis  itetglf  bodn  di^ficlent  iti  the  supply  of  the^^e,  the  eutting  theiii 
from  other  trcesi  ftud  suspending  tham  ovai'  tUe  f^nifi!e»,  hat 
rtatultod  in  prodticing  a  good  crap.  Thu  pruner  muit  thtr^fope 
tnaui^e  iin  ariniiftl  iupply  of  theae  Biniit  produt^tiTd  tvFigs. 

In  tb^  tUtrd  jear  the  Uit  joa^^^  tUocjta  left  t«>  form  the  baftd 
at  tbe  tre?,  will  nuke  lat<Sf.4l  shcioLa,  whiLsh  must  be  suflFjt^d  to 
graw  duritig  the  fle4«o«,  and  out  biok  to  abort  apur^,  froiji  which 
tbe  future  boarlng-wood  U  destiiijd  to  spring,  Tha  k'tiJiiig 
shoot  must  ah'^  hi  shc^ftam'd  t*ro-thirii  of  its  Wn^th  to  insure 
its  breJiklng  regulorlj,  Anl  keep  it  full  of  sparji.  Ttie  sub^equ&at 
iiiatiag«m«tit  ooanita  in  shortening  tba  joiiiig  leading  thoot, 
snd  cutting  oufc  old  and  bArren  wood,  so  mi  alwdjt  to  hmwe  a 


iuw««»infi  of  young,  heilthj,  ind  frititful  twigs.  When  the 
trees  baoone  too  Large  ew^fj  other  on 3  maj  h&  eat  bftck  to  with- 
in 0  inches  of  the  ite^o  from  whicb  thejr  spring  ;  joung  iboots 
wlM  again  pnt  fort}i,  whieb  mtiit  b«»  treated  in  ths  itftms  manner 
fl*  the  joung  tree.  Ftg,  S  B  repreienta  a  besrlog  branob  fi-om  a 
Filbert  bush  wivicb  has  been  pruued. 

It  is  the  practice  to  plant  Apple  treoA  and  Hopi  in  Kent  with 
the  Fdberts,  but  in  our  opinion  light  a  id  air  are  nf  as  muab 
donaequeiiee  to  If  utt  or  Filberts  ai  to  other  planti-  Wo  are 
Accu^t^^Env'd  to  see  the  Ra^el  gpown  uiider  a  direct  canopy  of  nQa- 
bpi4gdOuft  timbar  tt^Bm ;  but  should  we  not  get  larger  returns  if 
underwood  wer<?  grown  in  one  plantation  and  tF^e*  in  anoihor  ? 
and  would  not  single  ro**  of  Filbepts,  ininu*  large  Apple  treei, 
be  more  prodLictire,  and  jield  froit  of  a  larger  iae  knd  batter 
quality  ufid<?r  the  iuflminoa  of  light  and  air,  than  they  do  when 
oirei-whelmijd   by   a  dense  oanopy    of  foliage  ?  —  ^.   Bmlky, 


TACSONIA  MANICATA. 

Such  frequent  reference  baa  beeu 
made  to  this  plant  recently  in  our  pages, 
that  we  think  its  portrait,  history,  and 
description  will  be  acceptable. 

It  is  of  the  Natural  Order  Passiflone, 
and  Monadelphia  Pentandria  of  Lin- 
nseus.  For  the  following  notes  we  are 
indebted  to  "Paxton*s  Flower  Garden," 
where  a  coloured  drawing  of  this  species 
may  be  seen  : — 

The  Gauntlettkd  Tacsohia. — 
Bracts  entire,  united  at  the  base,  downy, 
longer  than  the  tube  of  the  calyx. 
Leares  downy  on  the  under  side, 
smooth  on  the  upper,  divided  below 
the  middle  into  three  serrated  lobes. 
Leafstalks  with  several  glands.  Stipules  roundieb ,  toothed 
in  a  crested  manner. 

We  believe  this  species  to  be  unrivaUed  among  climbers, 
for  the  brilliant  scarlet  of  its  gorgeous  blossoms.  PU^ed  by 
their  side,  the  red  coat  of  an  English  soldier  become*  dull 
and  pale.  It  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  probably  common 
there,  for  many  botanical  travellers  have  observed  it. 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland  brought  some  varieties  from  the 
city  of  Loxa  ;  Hartweg  says  that  it  is  found  in  hftd^^s  near 
that  place  j  and  it  forms  No.  1294  of  Linden  5  Herbarium, 
gathered  by  his  collectors,  Funck  and  Schlim,  in  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Mcrida,  at  the  elevation  of  7000  feet  obov**  the  tea. 

It  foims  a  rambling  climber,  with  grey  thrM-4obed  ksTea 
and  large  scarlet  flowers,  whose  tube  is  ahnoet  eout^led  by 
three  downy  bracts,  from  which  circumstance  iff  e  presume 
that  Jussieu  give  it  the  name  of  the  gaunt  let  ted  (or  mani- 
cate)  ;  it  must  be  owned  that  the  tube  of  the  flowet  may  not 
unaptly  be  compared  to  an  arm  thrust  into  a  large,  loose 
glove.  The  coronet  consists  of  two  principal  rows  of  ihort 
violet  teeth  planted  on  the  green  tube  of  the  culyi- lining. 

Upon  what  precise  ground  the  Tacsonias  are  aeparated 
from  the  Passion-Flowers  is  by  no  means  cl':ar.  De  Can- 
dolle  relies  upon  the  former  having  a  rery  long  tube  to  the 
caljx,  and  a  scaly  coronet ;  but  in  this  plant  the  tube  is  aa 
short  as  in  any  Passion-Flower,  and  there  is  nothing  peculiar 
in  the  coronet.  Meisner's  analysis  bripgs  out  no  more  j 
and  it  is  impossible  to  gather  any  diitinctiou  after  com- 
paring Endlicher's  prolix  descriptions.  NeverthelesB,  there 
'  is  something  yery  peculiar  in  the  appearance  of  Tac3ionia&, 
and  we  trust  that  in  time  a  real  distinctiye  ehftnjet^^r  will  be 
discovered. 

The  species  vras  introduced  by  the  Horticultural  Societj,  Its  dowers  ha^c  been  produc^^d 
abundantly  in  the  conservatory  of  A.  F.  Slade,  Etq,  of  Chisel  hurat,  from  whom  we  reeeivi'd 
specimens  on  the  day  of  the  June  Exhibition  at  Chiiwiet.  Upon  comparing  them  with  the 
finest  colours  there,  nothing  could  be  found  to  equal  them  in  brilh'ancy.  Others  have  been 
less  fortunate ;  and  it  is  imderstood  that  the  plant  ia  a  bad  blooraer.  We  underitaud, 
however,  from  Mr.  Ansell,  the  gardener  at  Chiselhurst,  that  it  only  reqiiirea  plenty  of  room, 
when  it  soon  becomes  loaded  with  flowers.  I?  o  doubt  it  refuses  to  prod^oe  anything  more 
than  leaves  when  pruned  much,  as  it  must  be  if  restricted  iu  apace.  In  this  respeot  it 
behaves  exactly  like  other  dimbers—BougaiuviUaMi  for  iustanoe. 
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FXOWj;^  OF  TACSOWIA  MAKIOATA. 

A  TBW  weeks  nnce  mm  of  your  contributors  claimed  haM  of 
Mr.  Beaton's  donk^  for  having  flowered  the  above  gorgeox^ 
climber.  He  ti^s,  I  tfaink^  it  was  like  Tacponia  mollisfima.  I 
write  now  from  memory,  not  having  the  Nuwber  of  Thb  JousnaXi 
OP  HoBTicuLTUKB  at  hand ;  but  it  occurred  to  me  at  the  time 
thai  your  correspondent  had  never  seen  T.  manicata,  and  X  fiear 
theawaremanyo^MV  similarly  circumstanced.  No  doubt  they 
have  bought  plants  for  manicata,  and  some  have  boughi  seed  for 
it ;  but  1  kn^  many  have  been  disappointed,  and  I  fear  many 
more  wiU  be,  especiaUy  if  they  hare  a  bloom  like  T.  molliseima. 
T.  manieata  was  firsts  flowered  at  Kemnel  ^ouse,  —  Slade's, 
Esq.,  by  my  friend  the  late  John  Ansell,  the  collector  for  the 
first  mfifortunale  Nig^  expedition  under  the  patronage  of  His 
laite  Boyal  Highness  Prince  Albert.  It  was  a  plant  received 
.  fiiom  the  Horticidtural  Society,  and  planted  out  m  one  of  the 
coneervatorifs,  and  allowed  to  ramble  and  attach  itself  to  the 
wires  near  the  glass  at  the  top  of  the  house,  allowing  its  laterals 
to  hang  down  in  festoons.  There  it  flowered  in  1848  or  1849, 
I  cannot  remember  which  of  the  two  years  the  first  time,  but 
the  flowers  are  not  the  colour  of  those  of  mollissima,  but  are  a 
gorgeous  intense  orange  scarlet — shall  I  say  more  initQyv*^  fchfA 
a  Tom  Thumb  Geranium  ?  Well,  if  not  surpassing  it  they  are 
equal  to  it,  if  petal  was  laid  on  petal.  There  is  as  much  dif- 
ference between  the  two  kinds  as  between  an  old  scarlet  coat 
which  had  once  belonged  to  a  private  soldier,  but  is  now  found 
covering  some  poor  wretched  mendicant,  and  the  new  bright 
scarlet  coat  of  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment,  while  the  rays  wbich 
are  almost  black  increase  this  intensity.  •  The  bloonii  ia  about 
the  sizo  of  Passiflora  coerulea,  and  is  an  ordinary  gmenhouM 
creeper,  but  must  have  room  to  grow  the  current  season  l^e  a 
Banksian  Bose  an4  'wiU  fLower  the  next ;  but  the  prmni^g^knife 
must  be  kept  away  ffouk  it  except  to  cut  huk  tke  points  or 
unripened  wood  <^  tbe  lateral  growth  ere  the  spHng  grow^ 
commences.  But  wber9  tox>btain  it  true  X  know  not  Icalled 
at  Kemnel  a  fov  idaje  sHtisa ;  but  fouxvd  it  had  grown  out  of 
bounds,  as  Mr.  Eyres,  the  present  gardener  and  a^j^rd  in^ 
formed  me,  and  was  cut  down  and  thrown  away. 

MesMv.  A.  Henderson,  Pine  Apple  Place,  c(Mrrec%  deaenbed 
it  isx  their  CA^ogue  of  X65I,  and  no  doi^bt  it  migbt  be  (^bt^ined 
of  them,  or  of  the  Messrs.  BoUjssons,  tru#$  but  wfaioev^  wid^ies 
to  have  the  best  of  ail  the  Passifloras,  the  most  ^^eigeoua  green- 
house climber,  have  i|  warranted  tru%jM»d  not  molkssima^  pl«i»t 
it  out  in  a  mixture  of  loam^  leaf,  nt  vegetabjie  soil,  and  B^n^^ 
with  good  drainage,  let  it  h^e  roooa  to  grow  one  ymr.  Tk'sy 
may  Sien  claim  the  donk^'s  half  U^j. — Niokbj^bob. 


"JOHN'S  GOT  gOMETHJjra  TO  SAYl" 

Yabious  are  the  sdlutalaons  which  tb^  exclamatory  titiis  will 
call  forth— from  the  growl  of  th^  bilious  "Well,  say  on!"  to 
the  humourous  invitatipn  of  liH#  gentle  "  WeU,  Jgim^  Uk  us 
hear.**  "John's  got  something  t«[  say  !*'  wa»  the  speech  of  a 
bright-eyed  ei^  |b9  bcr  fej^Mr  on  the  ayyirp^ri^  of  their  young 
gaedener,  wnp  mm  oo«ing  towards  t&m^  evidently  big  with 
some  mojgwtowi  snJtfBct.  "Th-tfa-th^s  «om/e  Muihrooms!'* 
(John  staa^Biwa  a  b^  poor  man.)  ^  Q^J^**  wa  hisi^jsteir,  "  let 
OS  look  at  th#  enriosity/*  They-«d|  t|«mp  off  to  t^  little  Imk 
shed  where  tfaif  bed  is  ma/i9  Mp.  John  very  fpngerly  uncovers 
it,  and  points  to  a  Uttle  white  speck  or  two  abouj;  t|^  siae  o^ 
a  pin's  head,  "Tea,  so  there  arej  scarcely  ready  for  getting, 
though.**  "N-o-o^**  brivgp  out  Johi^  with  a  long-drawn  sigh/* 
"Ah,  weMf  nevor  m^i^^U-it  *li  be  l^ggitr  to-morrow,**  says  the 
master ;  but  I  don't  see  Apy  signs  of  more.**  "  Oh,  but  tliere  is, 
there  will  be — ^thare  li  be  ooeai^  miJ^nB!**  (John's  tempera- 
ment is  sanguine,  you'll  perceive,.)  *^*Well,  John,  we'll  keep 
straight  with  them/* 

A  few  days  pi^s  overj  then  a  week— a  fortnight.  John  has 
kept  out  of  hjis  imater^e  way.  At  last  they  meet  down  the 
garden-path  fiioa  ^  fac«»  and  the  master  says,  "Well,  John, 
what*s  beeom^  of  i^e  lluphrooms  P*'  "  W-w^well,  (John  goes 
through  a  bewii4efE^  pantomime  with  his  hands  and  fingers), 
Tou  see,  sir,  it  gror^d  ca|^t#l  at  first,  and  ihen  the  little  beggar 
begun  to  look  sick  ajad  browny,  and  at  laai  when  I  touch^  it 
it  fell  off ;"  itnd  Jdm  looks  intensely  disgusted  -tJ^  the  impotenoy 
of  the  liUle  agaric.  ^  That  w&b  only  one^  John  |  where  are  all 
the  rest?*'  J^hn  be^Mis  to  hold  his  head  down,  i^d  probabty 
to  vrish  he  had  not  been  m  positive.  "  I  do«^t  know  !*^  at  last 
he  desperately  confesses.    "WeU,  let  us  look  at  the  bed,**  the 


master  says.  They  look  at  it.  "What  made  you  water  it, 
John?**  "Why,  I  thought  it  wanted  it.'*  "I  don't  thmk  it 
ought  to  have  been  watered,  John,  but  we  '11  see."  So  he  Looks 
up  evOTy  authorityin  The  Oottaqb  Gabdenbb,  from  Messrs. 
Errington  and  Weav^  down  to  Messrs.  Fish  and  Robao^ ;  and 
they  lUl  maintain  that  the  bed  should  be  rather  dry  than  wet. 
These  are  all  shown  to  John,  who  spends  nights  and  nifhts 
reading  at  the  kitdien  table  with  a  phalanx  of  volumes  bmre 
him.  He  sks  the  picture  of  dogged  perseverance  with  elbowi 
on  the  table,  his  hands  on  each  side  of  his  head,  his  fingers 
thrust  through  his  shaggy  hair,  and  he  readi,  till,  on  rising  to 
prepare  for  bed,  he  looks  so  bewildered  that  his  fellow-servants 
burst  out  koghing,  and  jocosely  inform  him  that  he  is  about 

ready  for ,  the  nearest  lunatic  asylum..    But,  however,  there 

are  fruits  from  this  close  application,  for  he  determines  to  try 
again,  and  informs  his  master  next  morning  that  they*!!  have 
some  Mushrooms  yet.  The  master,  full  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  and  knowing  that  "  the  best-laid  schemes  o'  mioe  an' 
men  aft  gang  a  gley"  smiles,  and  hopes  they  may. 

John  makes  up  his  bed  this  time  of  horse-droppings  that  have 
been  thrown  in  a  heap  and  heated  to  let  off  the  rank  smeU 
and  to  sweeten  them.  Before,  the  bed  was  made  up  of  horse- 
droppings  that  had  lain  thin  in  a  shed  and  dried  a  bit,  but 
never  allowed  to  heat.  He  beats  it  firm  with  a  mallet,  puts  in 
the  trial  stick,  determined  that  he  will  steer  clear  of  the  rock 
of  fire ;  because,  haa  he  not  read  "  on  no  account  are  you  to 
spawn  till  you  are  satisfied  that  the  heat  is  declining  ? "  The 
bed  is  made  10  inches  to  12  inches  thicl^  John  teeU  the  trill 
stiek  ejery  day,  and  at  last  pronounces  it  *'  all  right."  He 
spawns  it,  covers  up  with  some  strong  soil,  be^s  it  firm,  and,  si 
he  |ivfia  the  finishing  stroke  with  the  back  of  the  spade,  he 
apostro]^|»ses  the  bed — "There,  my  boy,  you  11  do  now.** 
John's  exoitad  iv^inAtion  sees  innumerable  dishes  of  Mush- 
rooms from  his  pejt  bed.  He  switches  about  his  work  whistliag 
and  ringing ;  and  on  meeting  his  master  walking  in  the  garden 
with  a  fHend,  he  cannot  contain  himself,  but,  in  defiance  d 
etiqjiyet-te,  he  salutes  them  enigmatically  with  "Th-there'U  be 
some  now!"  The  master  smiles,  and  the  friend  says,  "What 
marvellous  exploit  is  John  up  toP**  It  is  explained  to  hm, 
and,  being  a  fellpw  of  infinite  jest,  he  relishes  it.  Poor  John 
afterwards  remembers  with  remorseful  feelings  his  impetuosity; 
for  the  gentleman,  whenever  meeting  him,.T6ry  diyly  says, 
•*  WeH,  John^  how  about  the  Mushrooms  P" 

Kind  reader,  do  you  not  see  the  point  of  the  query  P  John's 
pet  bed,  after  waiting  weeks  and  weeks,  showed  no  signs  of 
bearing.  He  goes  to  his  master,  and,  scratching  his  bead, 
ruefuUv  exclaims,  "We're  done  again,  sir!"  "No  Mushrooms 
yet,  JohnP"  "  Ko,  drat  the  Mushrooms.  What's  to  be  done 
now,  sirP**  "Oh,  don't  give  hi,  John;  try  again.**  And  so 
John  goes  b^ck  to  his  authorities,  and  digs  in  the  hoiticultutal 
field  right  heartily.  He  at  last  discovers  What  he  considers  tiie 
grand  secret  —that  he  let  the  heat  fall  too  low  before  he  spawned. 
He  communicated  this  to  his  master,  who  said,  "Well,  John, 
you  must  mind  that  next  time.  Tou'd  better  tdll  Henry  to 
save  you  some  droppings."  So  John  goes  to  Henry,  and  excitedly 
shouts  out,  "  Henry  !  saye  ue  some  ^ood  droppings— dropping 
that  '11  grow  Mushrooms,  and  don't  give  us  any  of  your  common 
stuff!"  "If  you're  not  off  I'll  — ~."  The  mst  of  Henry's 
speech  is  lost  by  the  rapidity  with  which  John  ranishes  out  of 
the  stable,  slamming  the  door  behind  htm.  Henry  saves  ikfi 
droppings,  however.  They  are  spread  out  and  dried  a  little ; 
and  John  made  up  another  bed,  spawned  when  the  heat  was 
from  75*  to  80^.  His  confident  swagger  has  left  him  ;  he  makes 
it  with  much  fear  and  trembling ; .  and  when  spoken  to  about  fit, 
he  "hopes  there'll  be  some  this  time."  Six  weeks  pass  overt 
then,  to  John's  inexpressible  delight,  the  bed  becomes  speckled 
over  with  Mushrooms  in  miniature,  which  speedily  devdope 
into  a  size  fit  for  table.  To  see  him  carrying  his  first  didi  m 
was  a  sight  you  would  not  soon  forget.  John  remembers  fte 
lesson,  and  when  visitors  come  he  simply  explains  hia  way  of 
making  a  bedj — "Get  your  droppings,  spread  'em  oot,  turn 
'em  over  a  time  or  two ;  wid  theJi  when  you  think  yonVe  got 
plenty  for  the  bed  put  them  in«  the  newest  and  dampeet  at  te 
bottom.  Either  tread  'em  or  hammer  'em  till  they  are  as  solid 
as  a  brick.  Mftke  it  10  to  X2  inches  deep— for,  don^t  yon  see 
(here  John's  voice  becomes  impressrvdy  mysterious),  it's  atmoit 
impossible  for  it  to  get  above  80^  or  thereabouts  f  So  when 
you're  sure  as  it 's  about  that,  make  holes  in  it  9  inches  apart  f 
break  your  spawn  about  as  big  as  a  walnut,  soil  it  down  2  indiej^ 
and  it  '11  be  O.K."  (an  Amwieanism  that  Jolm  oJlesi  usee    t> 
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»ei 


18   the  interpretation  of  the  words    "  all  oorreot  5"    spelt,  in 
Yankee  slang,  "  orl  korreot.") 

John  cannot  quite  forgiye  the  backward-in-coming-forward 
spirit  of  his  charges ;  for  he  concludes,  irre? erontly  alluding  to 
tnem  in  his  choice  Temacular,  **  Mushrooms  •#  ram  beggars  I  "-- 
Wait. 


WORK  FOR   THt    WEBt. 

KITCHEN  OABDBK. 
Thi^  department  should  now  be  in  a  state  of  preparation  to 
reoeire  the  spring  crops,  and  every  spot  of  ground  u>  be  now 
trenched  or  dug.  Broad  Beant,  make  a  sowing  in  boxes  or 
pots,  to  be  afterwards  plaeed  in  some  warm  house  or  pit*  At 
the  same  time  a  crop  should  be  planted  iu  the  open  ground  where 
it  is  in  good  condition.  CarroUf  make  a  sowing  of  Early  Horn 
on  a  slight  hotbed,  either  to  succeed  the  formw  sowing  reoom- 
mended,  or  to  come  in  for  a  first  crop.  Where  the  soQ  is  Hght 
and  dry  a  sowing  may  be  made  on  a  south  border.  Oimmm, 
those  who  are  short  of  old  ones,  or  who  wish  to  grow  some  to  a 
large  size,  should  now  sow  some  White  Spanish  in  a  box,  to  be 
placed  in  heat.  The  undergreiud  sort  to  be  planted  now  in 
the  open  ground.  P^ot,  sow  in  pots  or  boxes  lor  planting  eot 
in  March ;  sow  two  crops  also  in  the  open  garden,  one  of  an 
early  sort,  the  other  of  any  approved  sort  which  does  not  eome 
in  so  quickly.  Radishet^  sow  another  crop  in  a  frame  where 
there  is  a  little  bottom  heat,  or  fliey  may  be  sown  where  early 
Potatoes  hare  been  planted ;  a  crop  should  also  now  be  sown 
on  a  south  border. 

SeO^  to  bnlbikn  plants,  stir  amotagst  them  and  prbtect  if  neces- 
sity. Look  oyer  and  cort^eict  the  genersl  outlines  of  ornamental 
pkmtaliotfs.  Break  into  all  stfttight  Ihies,  form  bold  recesses 
when  space  will  admit,  and  endetiyoui^  to  proflduce  picturesque 
fl^wots. 

FBUIT  OABDEN. 

Continue  pnining  and  nailing  waH  trees.  Weed  Strawberry- 
beds  and  foA  np  the  soil  between  the  to#s,  but  not  nMyre  than 
B  in^ea  deep.  Destroy  9^\  tuekera  that  maq  hare  made  their 
•ppettranoe  in  Gboseberry-plantatvtMiB,  and  tnish  ibaking  new 
plantations  where  requireiiK 

STOYB. 

Shake  out  and  repot,  and  place  in  bottom  heat,  some  Clero- 
dendrons  in  rariety  to  grow  on  for  specimens,  and  to  take 
etittings  from  for  young  stock ;  likewise  Aphehmdras.  These 
plants  delight  in  light  fibrous  loam  in  a  rough  open  state,  a  good 
portion  of  charcoal  both  amongst  the  soil  and  for  drainage,  and 
a  poHion  of  coarse  sand  ;  and,  when  th«  pots  are  full  of  roots 
alter  their  first  shift,  they  enjoy  a  liberal  supply  of  clear  liquid 
manure.  Some  of  the  Orchids  which  are  commencing  growth 
to  have  a  little  water  applied  aronnd  the  inside  of  the  pot,  as 
^0  oollar  of  the  plant  is  yery  susceptible  of  injufy  from  wet. 
As  the  days  lengthen  and  light  strengthens  more  heat  and 
humidity  may  be  applied.  Beshift  any  of  the  Orchids  that  may 
require  it,  making  use  of  fibrous  heath  soil.  Set  traps  for  wood- 
Uooand  oookroaches. 

ti^BBBNHOUSB  AND  OOK^BBTAVOBY. 

The  degrees  of  l)feat  to  be  ap{^ed  to  these  structures  will 
depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  state  of  the  external  atmo- 
ipheie.  If  hij^h  cold  winds  preya^  little  or  no  air  to  be  ad- 
fliittod,  as  sufficient  in  boisterous  weathcfr  will  force  admission 
through  eyery  nook  and  creTice.  Place  suitable  trellises  to  the 
Tropfeolums  that  are  not  already  furnished,  and  pay  attention 
in  due  time  to  their  proper  training.  Ericas  to  receiye  atten- 
tion as  to  wator,  and  also  a  free  eirculatidn  of  air.  Epaorises, 
Cofreas,  Poly  galas.  Acacias,  &c.,  will  now  begin  to  bloom  freely, 
•ndf  consequently,  require  frequent  attention  in  watering.  The 
Aoaeias  when  in  bloom  requwe  a  liberal  supply.  Young  yigor- 
tnm  ]:^ants  of  Polygah,  Muraltia,  Pultenaea,  Oxylobium,  Dil- 
twynia,  Eriostemon,  Ohorozenoa,  Hoyea,  Leschenaultia,  Pimelea, 
Ac.,  should  haye  all  their  young  shoots  stopped  in  due  time. 
Oleir  off  all  dead  and  decaymg  dowers  ftom.  Camellias  almost 
dsilyj  and  should  any  plant  throw  out  a  strong  shoot,  it  is 
id? isable  to  stop  it,  so  as  to  produee  an  equaUty  of  strength  in 
tbo  wood  and  regularity  all  oyer  the  phmt.  Any  early-iowc^ing 
^M^  that  roquire  remoriil  from  the  ooiweryatory  to  be  tntro- 
uiwed  into  the  forcing-pit,  stoye,  or  any  other  structure  where 
wett  is  plenty  of  heat  to  produce  young  wood.  Any  nice  compact 
P^ts  of  Soarlet  QoraniuBM»  whieh  are  iutanded  to  make  speei* 


men  planls  for  yases,  baskets,  or  iini^le  speefmen*  on  the  ]A#n 
during  the  summer,  shonlil  now  he  shaken  out  nf  theii-  pots  aAd 
repotted  in  fresh  sold.  Qn^&  t hem,  if  poffiiblo,  a  ^ti t  U  bt>ttom  hMIt 
for  a  week  or  two  until  they  make  fr^ah  root«,  md  fc*cp  a  mode^ 
rately  moist  atmospherio  tempehiture  of  from  45°  to  W,  AftMT 
they  liaye  established  themselyes  romoTO  them  to  a  light  airy  pai4 
of  the  greenhouse,  to  be  ropOtted  into  lavge-stjsod  pots  or  tubs  ui 
April,  and  wiUi  the  ordinary  attention  giyen  to  such  plants  they 
will  become  splendid  plants  by  ^ime.  Apply  ikir  6tfSkj  and  frvAf 
in  favourable  weather  to  all  free-gro#ing  Pelscrgooiums,  and  when 
the  flower-buds  can  be  felt  on  the  early  plafltt  oceasioni^  appli- 
cations of  clear,  diluted,  t^id  manure  water  to  be  giyen.  Lot 
eyery  plant  haye  sufficient  growing  room^  and  stakes  to  bo 
applied  in  due  time  to  those  that  require  theihi.  The  yariotiea 
of  Kennedja^  Zichya,  Hardenb^rgia,  and  Gompholobium  to  be 
furnished  wit^  suitable  tfelli^  and  to  bO  timoly  and  neatly 
trained.  The  Cinerarias,  if  undor^potted,  or  harro  been  standing 
near  the  heating  apparatus  during  iSti9  late  ooyere  woHther,  nrost 
be  sharply  looked  alter,  or  they  will  sooft  become  smothered 
with  green  fly.  Fumigate  them  in  time,  and  assist  those  wfaieh 
are  ooming  into  Moom  with  a  little  otear  liquid  manure  oBoo 
a*  week. 

FOBCINd-PlT. 

Introduce  balbs,  Roses,  Pinks,  American  shrubf,  liihict ,  &c.,  in 
steady  succession.  Keep  up  a  bottom  heat  of  7S^,  and  an  srreMgo 
surfaoe  tenlperatnre  of  60*^  at  night  and  70^  by  day,  with  alf 
occasionally.  Keep  a  watchful  eye  daily  otet*  eycA^  article,  tir 
somfe  kind  of  yermin  will  ^ickly  depriye  you  of  the  Bose-buds, 
Pinks,  &e.  Slightly  fumigate  often,  and  ooeasionally  apply  sttall 
quantities  of  flowers  of  sulphur  in  a  diluted  state  with  a  brttth 
to  the  pipes  when  eokl,  but  norer  apply  when  this  pipes  or  fluot 
are  hot. 

^  FTPS  kHJ>  rBlMtS. 

Should  the  weatheY  proye  open,  bc^n  tO  WafO^  AfigHtly  tUck 
plants  as  appear  to  bo  suffering  frt>m  wttnt  of  moisture.  Pick 
off  all  damp  and  doeaying  leayes.  !^umigute  With  tobaeco,  but 
the  operation  requires  great  care  and  discrimination,  H  the  plants 
igre  infested  with  green  fly.  Pot  off  the  autumn-struck  Outtingii 
of  Scariet  and  lyy-leayed  (Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  and  Yerbenas  ftM 
the  store-pots  where  there  is  sufficient  rOOno^  Mid  whOre  there  iM 
bottom  heat  to  excite  the  iy>ots  gently  into  growth.  But  where 
these  adyantagee  aM  not  to  be  found,  an  increase  of  stock  ean 
be  made  from  the  store^pots  of  Yerbenas,  Potunias,  fieliottopss; 
&c,\  by  introducing  a  few  of  the  choicest  sorts  into  some  wantti 
light  situation  in  the  houses  or  pits  at  Wof k  to  furnish  tth  abun^ 
dsBce  of  cuttings  for  striking  ill  a  one-Keht  frame  ma^  Up  of 
well-prepared  fermenting  materials,  which  are  to  obtained  in 
most  places.  W.  Esakb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  W«fi«. 

The  changes  of  the  weather  haye  renderecl  the  gtmural  do¥t^ 
mere  work  of  routine  to  keep  all  right,  and  beyond  that  the 
operations  haye  chiefly  been  confined  to  three  things ;  thsrt 
haying  been  a  minimum  of  labour,  as  respects  oold  pits,  &e.,  aa 
the  coyering  put  on  on  Friday  remained  untouched  until 
Wednesday,  except  a  slight  fork-oyer  of  the  litter  on  a  par- 
ticularly frosty  morning,  to  break  the  line  of  radiation  and  ooah 
ductiOn.  On  Wednesday  morning,  there  being  signs  of  a  hesyy 
feXi.  of  rain,  the  litter  at  all  dry  was  remo? ed  into  a  shod  for 
further  use^  as  its  protecting  power  depebda  so  much  on  ita 
dimness,  and  we  are  obliged  to  economise  the  matenaL 

The  first  job,'  then,  was  wheeling  soil  and  manuro  where 
needed,  and  cartine  soil  to  the  lawn  to  plaoe  round  some  of  tho 
Pinus  tribe  planted  on  mounds,  so  as  to  give  them  more  feeding 
ground,  having  reD»oved  the  turf  before  tho  frost  aet  in.  Tho 
turf  will  be  replaced  as  the  leather  moderates. 

Tnrt-BOBDBB. 

The  seoend  job  irm  wheriiMg  out  old  #oiI  ffStti  the  back  of  a 
vinery,  ictr  6  feet  or  7  feet  in  width,  sfrd  2  foet  tff  mote  in  depth,- 
which  had  onoe  grown  Peaches,  when  YiUed  Were  planted,  so  M 
to  go  over  the  roof  thinly.  Srnoe  thovt  the  Chrapes,  being  thO 
most  yaluaUe,  were  allowed  to  monopolise  the  fc/oi  too  much 
for  the  Peaches  9  and  having  been  cropped  oxt^  heavily,  it  is  the! 
intention  to  plant  Yines  at  the  back,  so  as  to  reKeve  those  in 
ff  uit  to  a  certain  extent,  and  then  the  fhMit  ones  may  also  \Mi 
gradually  renewed.  The  part  of  bordor  thus  tfttfde  can  bo  raisoil 
a  foot  hi§^  than  befons,  00  t^t  aftor  drahiage,  a  layer  of 
ooiMSrot^  at  tho  bottom,  aHil  admo  9  kiehoo  HS.  rubMe  ooverod 
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with  litter  and  fresh  leareB,  there  will  be  about  20  inches  to 
24i  inches  of  frerh  soil,  which,  as  it  is  open  and  turfj,  will  sink 
considerablj.  The  concrete  we  expect  will  get  so  hard  that 
roots  will  have  a  job  to  |et  through  it,  even  though  it  be  not 
more  than  3  inches  or  eb  in  thickness.  We  liaye  several  inquiries 
how  to  make  such  concrete  in  the  best  manner,  and,  therefore, 
some  of  the'minntiss  may  be  acceptable.  The  great  essentials  to 
success,  then,  are  fresh- burned  lime,  and  the  reducing  that 
Ume  by  breaking  to  a  fine  powder,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  little 
lumps,  for  each  lump  will  be  apt  to  flj  afterwards,  and  make 
holes  alike  for  roots  and  'water.  We  onlj  had  a  quarter  of 
fresh-burned  lime  for  the  purpose,  or  we  would  have  laid  the 
concrete  a  little  thicker.  The  space  was  about  40  feet  in  length 
by  7  feet  in  breadth.  The  bottom  was  oeaten  firm,  and  then  a 
layer  of  gravel  was  placed  over  it  a  couple  of  inches  thick,  and 
also  beaten  down  firm  and  level.  With  a  deeper  coating  of 
concrete  that  would  not  have  been  required. 

Kow  to  the  concrete  making.  The  lime  wss  emptied  on  the 
dry  floor  of  a  shed  and  broken  with  heavy  wooden  mallets, 
passed  through  a  fine  sieye,  and  the  refuse  broken  again.  Whilst 
thb  was  going  on  some  rough  sandy  gravel  was  sifted  through  a 
one-inch  sieve,  to  exclude  all  the  stones  that  did  not  pass  through. 
The  lime  when  sifted  made  four  large  barrowloads.  Each  of 
these  had  five  barrowloads  of  gravel  added  to  it,  and  mixed  well 
with  spade  turning,  then  water  was  added  to  mix  it  still  better 
into  mortar,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  put  into  a  barrow  and 
wheeled  to  the  place,  and  spread  and  levelled  at  once,  beating  it 
level  with  the  back  of  the  spade.  Then  the  second  barrowload 
of  lime  was  brought  and  mixed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  so  on 
with  the  rest.  Where  nicetj  is  required,  and  the  necessity  of 
making  the  most  of  the  lime,  much  of  the  success  will  depend 
on  the  thorough  mixing  and  laying  the  concrete  down  as  quickly 
as  possible  :  hence  one  barrowload  at  a  time  is  better  than  more. 
If  the  gravel  has  much  earthy  matter  in  it,  three  or  four  parts 
will  be  enough  to  one  of  lime.  When  it  is  sandy  and  flinty,  five 
barrowloads  may  be  used.  If  the  sandy  matter  is  soft  and  red, 
there  should  not  be  so  much  used.  If  this  were  done  the  con- 
crete will  smoke  and  set  quite  hard.  It  is  best  to  err  on  the 
side  of  havmg  plenty  of  lime.  We  have  known  lime  used  that 
had  been  kept  long  enough  to  pulverise  thoroughly,  and  thus 
become  mild  from  exposure.  We  have  «lso  known  fresh  lime 
slaked  with  water  to  powder  it  before  being  mixed  with  the 
gravel ;  but  in  neither  case  is  the  process  to  be  depended  on 
so  much  as  done  as  above  stated — namely,  pounding  the  fresh 
lime,  reducing  it  in  its  hot  dry  state  to  powder,  and  giving  no 
wat€^  until  the  powdered  lime  and  the  gravel  are  mixed  together. 

ICE-STOBINO. 

GThe  third  operation  was  ice-carting.  We  missed  the  first 
chance,  because  it  was  unadvisable  then  to  disturb  the  covers 
and  thus  disappoint  a  shooting-party,  and  this  all  the  more 
readily,  as  we  believed  we  had  a  stock  pretty  well  for  another 
year.  I  perceive  that  our  friend  Mr.  Eobson  hss  taken  the 
opposite  view  from  Mr.  Beaton,  and  in  their  hands  I  will  be 
content  to  leave  the  discussion.  Meanwhile  I  so  far  agree  with 
Mr.  Eobson  as  to  the  advisability  of  double  walls,  with  a  body 
of  still  enclosed  air  between  them.  So  done,  I  knew  of  one 
house  built  abore  the  ground  that  kept  ice  Tcry  well — better 
than  those  do  generally  that  are  sunk  in  the  ground.  The  ice- 
well  here  was  so  sunk  and  built  with  double  walls,  I  believe ; 
but  before  I  had  anything  to  do  with  it  the  inner  wall  was 
removed.  Now  we  always  find  that  the  ice  keeps  beet  above 
the  level  of  the  door-sill,  and  lower  than  that  it  gradually  melts 
all  round  the  sides — no  doubt  from  the  heat  of  the  surrounding 
earth  heatine  the  wall,  and  which  I  believe  a  body  of  air  between 
the  two  walls  would  so  far  prevent.  At  least,  I  have  proofs 
that  such  close  double  walls  aboye  ground  alike  keep  out  cold  in 
winter  and  heat  in  summer. 

Again,  without  entering  on  the  discussion  as  to  the  e£Fects  of 
dry  air  though  warm,  and  air  saturated  with  moisture  though 
comparatively  cool,  there  can  be  no  question  that  such  muggy 
air,  though  eool,  will  melt  the  ice  very  rapidly,  and  frequently 
when  opening  ice-houses  a  dense  fog  has  come  rushing  out 
almost  as  thick  as  comes  from  a  washing-house  when  trays  and 
boiler  are  in  as  full  operation  as  the  hands  and  tongues  of  the 
washerwomen.  Now,  if  we  could  get  rid  of  this  light  air  so 
saturated  with  moisture,  1  believe  we  should  iust  so  much 
prevent  the  melting  of  the  ice ;  but  whether  the  ventilation 
should  be  continued  at  the  top,  or  only  at  intervals,  my  ex- 
perience does  not  enable  me  to  decide.    Again,  in  the  ice-tubs 


we  haye,  though  well  closed,  the  ice  always  melts  round  the 
sides,  though  protected  with  wood  and  cork,  good  nonconductors 
though  they  be.  However,  not  to  enter  on  the  matter,  I  should 
like  our  friend,  Mr.  Eobson,  to  modify  the  proposed  experiment 
of  ice  in  boxes,  not  to  pierce  the  sides  and  tops  full  of  holes,  for 
that  would  be  extreme,  but  to  fill  one  box  within  4  inches  of  the 
top,  and  close  then  as  close  as  may  be  ;  fill  another  the  same, 
having  a  small  hole  on  each  side  near  the  tc^,  and  a  small  hole 
in  the  centre  of  the  lid,  and  a  covering  in  each  case  of  a  two- 
inch- thick  felt  nonconductor  above  the  ice,  and  the  option  of 
opening  these  holes,  especially  after  muggy  weather,  at  pleasure. 
This  would  be  tantamount  to  having  an  air-pipe  in  the  roof  of 
an  ice-house,  with  a  small  opening  in  the  doorway,  and  having 
the  surface  of  the  ice  coyered  with  a  foot  of  dry  straw.  For  the 
purpose  of  ventilation,  as  I  understand  the  argument,  the  object 
is  to  substitute  dry  air  for  moist,  but  to  keep  that  dry  more- 
heated  air  from  acting  at  once  on  the  ice.  But,  except  for  getting 
rid  by  some  means  of  this  foggy  dense  air  that  will  accumulate  in 
ice-houses  from  the  sides  getting  heated,  I  would  join  with  Mr. 
Eobson  in  keeping  the  house  as  much  from  the  external  air  in 
summer  as  possible. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Earley,  Mr.  Burton,  of  Hatfield,  could 
give  approval  to  ice-stacks,  as  that  u  the  only  means  used  there 
for  a  larffe  consumption.  I  know  that  there  the  plan  answen 
admirably.— E.  F. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

*<i*  We  request  that  no  one  will  vrrite  priyately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the   "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."     By  so  domg  wij 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.    AU 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  toUly  to  Tit 
Editors  of  the  *' Journal  of  fforticuUnre,  ^-c,"  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  JS.C, 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  np  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Ghirdening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answefed 
promptly  and  conyeniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.    Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 
We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
yery  special  circumstances. 
Pbbmament  Labbls  por  Fruit  Trbbs  (F.  A,).— We  find  tine  labeUt 
written  on  with  the  appropriate  ink,  as  durable,  and  more  legible  th*a  »ny 
other.    They  should  be  attached  to  the  trees  by  flexible  sloe  wire,  now 
made  for  training  pnrposes.     If  copper  wire  Is  used,  the  galranic  acUon 
excited  by  the  contact  ot  the  two  metals  causes  rapid  corrosion.     If  the 
labels  have  a  hole  at  each  end,  so  that  they  can  be  tied  steadily  to  a  brAfidt, 
the  wearing  away  by  friction  Is  avoided,  which  is  very  considerable  when 
the  labels  wave  freely  by  the  wind. 

Mice  akd  Crocus  Bulbs  (F.  IT.).— The  only  mode  we  know  of  protect- 
ing Crocus  bulbs  fh>m  mice  Is  by  covering  them  2  Inches  deep,  and  4  «" 
more  Inches  wider  than  the  patch  or  line  of  bulbs,  with  finely-sifted  cosl 
ashes.  As  soon  as  the  Crocuses  have  grown  well  above  the  soil  the  sdm 
might  be  removed,  for  then  the  bulbs  have  become  tmpalateable  to  the 
marauders. 

PbopaoAtimo  Achimbmes  (J.  Oxon)  — The  best  and  easiest  wayist« 
depend  on  the  tubers,  and  grow  them  separately ;  this  is  generally  adopted 
with  old  kinds.  To  make  the  moU  of  new  kinds,  start  the  tubers  by  pltdsj; 
them  in  sandy  pe^t  and  loam,  with  a  little  leaf  mould,  and  give  them  s 
bottom  hdat  of  80®,  and  a  top  heat  of  from  60*  to  70*.  As  soon  as  they  art 
8  inches  high,  take  off  1|  inch  and  strike  by  cattings,  and  thus,  before  Mayi 
you  may  have  hundreds  of  plants — in  fact,  propagate  as  yon  woald  do  a 
scarce  Verbena.  Next  season  you  will  have  so  many  tubers  that  you  will 
not  need  cuttings. 

LiFTiNO  Roots  op  Fruit  Trees  {C.J.y, — In  root-pruning,  most  likely 
some  large  tap  roots  have  been  left  uncut.  Root-pruning  does  not  teU  M 
much  on  very  old,  as  upon  younger  trees.  In  lifting,  the  oest  plsn  is  to 
take  care  of  all  the  roots;  in  picking  the  earth  from. them  careftiUy;  um 
cntting  none  if  it  can  be  avoided,  except  such  as  cannot  be  traced  oot  from 
going  straight  down,  which  may  as  well  be  neAtlycut  through,  as  such  roots 
will  produce  sappy  wood  instead  of  fruit- buds.  When  iho  tree  is  thus  taken 
up,  level  the  ground  and  plant  within  6  Inches  ct  the  surface,  and.  if  not 
nrcessary  to  remove  the  soil,  place  some  fresh  all  round  the  roots,  ""^w™ 
should  be  regularly  spread  ont  and  packed.  This  will  effectually  chetf 
rampant  growth,  and  if  in  a  few  years  they  get  too  rampant  again,  dis- 
budding and  root-pruning  will  koep  them  in  order. 

Arbanoement  of  Vines  lA  Constant  8ub8eribfr).^Fnm  your  list  we 
should  select- i'or  the  early-houte:  1  Dutch  Sweetwater,  near  the  flre- 
place :  1  White  Prontignan  ;  1  Black  Frontignan ;  2  Bowood  Mluat : 
2  Black  Hamburgh.  Far  the  late-house  :  1  Black  Hamburgh ;  1  MiU  HDI 
Hambnifh;  1  Muscat  Hamburgh ;  1  Old  West'aSt.  Peter's;  S  Lady  Dowses . 
Flowerino  Everobeems  (/.  8.  £.).— Kalmla  laUfolia,  Double  Fnrse,  and 
Escallonia  rubra  are  dwarf  and  will  do  very  well  for  facing  your  borders  «i 
taller  evergreens. 

Artificial  Mahurbs  {JB.  Talbot).— "Write  to  Mr.  Purser,  London  Msnnre 
Company's  Office,  116,  Fencharch  Street,  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  the  pamphlst 
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OBTAixncci  BorroM  Hut  iP^HUfmerX—^neMii  h»d1r  tell  ym  witriont 
«  cross  sertlrin.  H  yoo.  tstk«  flp*a  undemi'iilli.  tbe  be*!  from  the  pirtwut 
pipes,  it  wcmid  nai  ito  urd!  U  have  thn  yrpci  in  the  be  1  nm  A  J&wer  IcTftl  If 
yonr  boiler  tt  below  thr  U'ti  I  of  the  lio' torn  ►if  the  bi;d  them  oeesl  be  no 
difficulty ;  you  mif^ht  take  pipes  direct  from  the  boiler  and  return  to  !t,  and 
trarerse  the  bed  with  them  as  yon  liked;  and  an  air-pipe  at  the  highest 
point  would  make  all  riffht.  that  alr-pipe  with  the  open  end  stending  higher 
than  the  bed.  For  anything  we  know,  yon  may  take  the  pipes  from  those 
now  giving  top  heat ;  bnt  bear  In  m^nd  the  water  will  hare  an  objection  to 
descend,  and  never  should  go  so  low  as  the  boiler.  If  the  boUer  is  low 
enough,  you  coald  take  the  flow-pipe  to  an  open  cistern,  and  from  thence 
take  pipes  fur  bottom  heat  and  top  bea*i  on  different  lerels,  provided  none 
go  below  the  boiler. 

PLAXTnro  Box-BDOiKO  (^.  iSr.).— From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  Apriils 
about  the  best  time  in  the  year  to  remove,  divide,  and  transplant  Box- 
odgings.  But  we  have  planted  Box  extensively  for  edging  during  every 
month  In  the  year. 

Sowiiro  Lobelia  spkciosa  roR  Edoinq  (/(fern).— Lobelia  speciosa  seeds 
•own  in  March  will  bloom  as  early,  the  same  summer,  as  most  of  tlie  bedding 
Geraniums;  and  Lobelia  specio«a  is  certainly  the  best  of  them  all  for 
^^inga  But  last  spring  there  was  not  one-quarter  of  the  seeds  which  were 
sold  as  that  Lobelia  true,  probably  from  the  bad  sf  ed-harvest  preceding. 

I>B8TmoTiHo  WiRxwoaiia  akd  Ahts  {S.  C.).— There  is  no  mode  of  ef- 
fectually destroying  the.wireworm  but  by  paring  and  burning  a  spit  depth 
of  the  surface.  Ants  may  be  driven  away  flrom  a  border  by  watering  it 
with  the  amnoniacal  liquor  flrom  a  gaswork,  two  or  three  times  weekly, 
until  they  give 'up  the  contest.  At  the  same  time  be  assured  that  they  do 
not  destroy  the  Rose-buds.  The  destroyer  of  these  is  some  grub  or  aphis, 
and  t  le  ants  are  atn  acted  by  the  extravasated  sap. 

VARiors  ( IF.  ff.  Hipp).— Vitint  the  Raspberry  canes  In  any  open  part  of 
your  garden,  and  mnlch  well  over  the  roots.  A  south  border  could  be  better 
employed.  For  annuals,  Ac,  for  your  windows,  buy  our  ♦•  Window  Gar- 
dening for  the  Many;"  it  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  spare  to 
give  all  the  directions  you  need.  The  seeds  you  sent  are  of  the  common 
Honesty  or  itfoonwort,  Lunaria  biennis.  Sow  them  now ;  they  will  grow 
anywhere,  but.  being  biennial,  the  plants  will  not  bloom  until  next  summer. 
CuTTixo  Trainkd  Wall  Fruit  Tries  ((7.  /.  Ji.).—It  has  been  an  old 
and  a  very  bad  custom  to  cut  back  trained  fruit  trees  soon  after  they  were 
had  fk'om  the  nursery  and  planted.  No  plan  could  indeed  be  worse.  A  few 
inches  from  the  tops  of  the  shoots  of  some  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
is  all  the  pruning  they  should  hare  the  flrst  spring  after  they  are  planted ; 
and  Plums,  Cherries.  Pears,  and  Apple  trees  should  have  no  cutting  at  all  if 
tbey  were  trained  plants.  Apricots  the  same— save,  perhaps,  a  top  shoot 
here  and  there.  Bnt  a  far  wor«e  practice  ttian  even  this  is  yet  pursued  in 
almost  all  the  British  nurseries  about  cutting  back  ma'den  or  first-year 
growths  of  Peaches  and  other  stone  frait  trees.  The  effect  of  such  cutting  is 
only  to  lay  the  found ution  of  disease  and  death  in  the  tree  at  the  end  of  the 
very  flrit  season  of  its  growth.  Next  Jiine  after  budding  is  the  right  time 
to  stop,  not  cut,  all  trees  which  gum— not  next  winter  after  a  fUll  season's 
growth  is  made. 

Potting  GLADtOLvaxs  (Some  one  whose  name  ia  ?o#f).— Now  is  a  very 
good  time  to  pot  a  dozen  or  two  of  any  or  out  of  all  the  sections  of  Gladiolus. 
The  very  end  of  February  would  then  be  the  proper  time  to  pot  a  second  lot 
of  kinds,  and  tho  first  week  in  April  the  last  lot  for  the  BeaM>n.  and  all  the 
three  lots  to  come  into  bloom  In  succession  before  the  same  kinds  would 
Moom  out  of  doors  fh)m  a  general  planting  of  them  about  the  middle  of 
April.  Bnt  Gladiolus  Is  so  accommodating  that  anybody  without  a  square  of 
glass  may  pot  Jost  as  many  of  them  as  his  or  her  means  will  allow,  as  early 
as  the  first  day  of  January  every  year  of  a  lifetime,  except  when  the  Ist  of 
January  falls  on  a  Sunday,  when  the  potting  must  be  done  on  the  2nd  of  tho 
month^or  on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year.  And  it  is  quite  as  safe  to  pot  Gladio- 
loaes  at  the  banning  of  January  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  succeeding 
nmr  mouths.  The  January-potted  ones  will  then  flower  flrst  If  earlier  kinds 
are  not  potted  In  February,  March,  and  April.  When  Gladioluses  are  thus 
potted  they  like  good,  rich,  free  soil,  not  quite  so  strong  but  fully  as  rich  as 
ibr  best  pot  Geraniums.  The  soil  ought  to  be  neither  very  wet  nor  very  dry, 
and  the  pots  ought  not  to  get  a  s  ngle  drop  of  water  till  the  le  ives  are  full 
S  inches  long ;  but  then  recollect  the  M>il  In  the  pots  all  this  while  must  not 
be  so  exposed  as  to  get  dry  to  want  watering— for  if  the  soil  does  get  drier 
in  the  pots  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  potting,  of  course  It  must  have  a  little 
water,  and,  of  eoorse,  also,  that  Is  a  bad  plan  and  shows  negligence. 
Gladiolus- pots  ought  to  be  plunged  In  or  covered  up  with  something  damp ; 
and  the  something  mUht  then  be  thatched  out  of  doors,  or  preserved  down 
in  the  cellar  till  the  leaves  show  themseives.  Uen  to  be  brought  to  light  %nd 
to  boast  about  tliem  fjr  having  been  done  so  scientiflcally  In  the  dark  and  at 
such  small  cost  Lliiums—  that  Is.  Japan  Lilies,  to  be  potted  fh>m  the  1st  of  No- 
vember to  the  last  of  Febmary,  and  to  be  done  exactly  as  these  lovely  Gladioli. 
RHODooKyDRONS  [Etith).—Th9  old-esUbllshed  white  dwarf  Rhododen- 
dron StandishV  Moot  Blanc,  crimson  or  crimson  scarlet  Blandyannm,  and 
the  blush  Rhododendron  the  Gem,  are  all  three  ot  the  very  best  of  their 
r^ectlve  colours  and  at  low  prices. 

Namks  or  Plants  {Amateur,  Co.,  Tffrone).—!,  Polystlobum  anguljre, 
▼ar.  lobatum  ;  2,  apparently  Lastrroa  lem'ula;  send  a  whole  fhmd.  The  top 
af  a  frond  Is  most  unsatisfactory  for  Identification.  No.  l  looks  to  be  a 
qieelally  well-marked  form;  bnt  the  same  remark  applies  to  this  also. 
(J.B.  IT.).— It  is  impossible  to  name  the  garden  varieties  of  extensive 
jMnllies  from  Inditferently-grown  flowers  damaged  in  the  transit.  You  will 
he  more  likely  to  Identify  them  in  some  neighbouring  nurseiy.  Na  S,  seems 
to  be  ColviUil ;  No  5.  a  self-coloured  bloom  of  the  double-striped ;  and  No.  9, 
a  small  flower  of  Cbandleril.  The  others  are  not  In  a  recognisable  state. 
{P.  B.  S.).—  l,  Thamnopteris  australasica ;  3,  a  form  of  Pteris  ha.sUta; 
3,  Darallia  dlssecta ;  4,  Asplenium  fragrans.  {A  Young  Subscriber,  Teign' 
•wmM;.._i,  Pilea  serpyllifolia,  sometimes  called  the  Burning  Bush,  some- 
tunes  the  Artillery  plant;  3,  Frsncoa  sonchifulia ;  3,  Calceolaria  violacea. 


3<T., 


FmauAitT  7  th  and  atb, 

Jan,  25th. 
MARrn  Iftl.    Hamfai. 

Mat  14th  and  Uth.    Taunton  and  Soxrrset. 

Esq.,  Taunton. 
Junk  4ih  and  5th.    Bxverlkt  and  East  Riding. 


If  AirrwioB.    S*c.t  ^^  H.  Bliodefi.    Eatrfei  do»e 
Mr.  j.  W.  ThoDiptoa,  Southatrrain,  near 


Sec,  Charles  Ballance, 
See.,  Mr.  Harry  Adamii. 


POULTBT,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHEONIGLE. 


POULTRY,    Ike,    SHOWS. 

Janvart  S9th  and  SOth.    Ulvkrston.    Aeet.,  Mr.  Thos.  Robinson  and  Mr. 

liitchen,  Ulverston.    Entries  close  January  18th. 
PnaoART  5th  and  6th.    Livrrpool.    iSse..  J.  T.  Lawrence,  S,  Cook  Street. 

Ratriea  close  Jan.  31st 


CHRISTMAS  POTJLTEY  MAEKET. 
(ContmutdfroM  poffe  344.) 
Thb  poultry  salesman's  difficulties  amid  this  crowd  of  con- 
signments for  Christmas  does  not  end  with  the  Turkejs  and 
Qeesa ;  it  is  the  same  in  fowls,  the  same  in  Ghtme.  Piles  of 
ererjthing  lie  in  all  directions,  and  although  all  may  he  sold  to 
one  man,  yet  eyery  account  must  he  sent  separately,  and  must 
be  a  correct  one.  There  is  only  one  clue  to  the  labyrinth — it  is 
that  in  eyery  package  of  goods  there  is  a  note  stating  the  con- 
tents, and  whom  they  are  from.  This  is  carefully  filed,  and  any 
remark  necessary  to  be  made  is  made  on  the  back  of  it.  It  will 
be  imagined  how  clear  but  how  full  a  man's  head  must  be  with 
a  hundred  different  accounts  in  it.  To  perform  his  duties  pro- 
perly he  must  be  a* thorough  judge  of  the  Talue  of  the  stock  he 
has  to  sell,  and  to  enable  him  to  perform  them  easily  all  his 
customers  should  be  judges  of  the  same.  But,  alas,  for  his 
temper  and  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  it  has  always  been 
the  habit  to  bargain  for  goods,  and  while  one  man,  howe?er 
extensive  his  dealings,  can  make  his  offer,  and  buy  or  leaye 
the  goods  in  a  moment,  another,  who  is  a  purchaser  of  com* 
paratiyely  nothing,  gires  him  no  peace.  There  can  be  only  one 
salesman,  and  he  is  often  beset  with  customers.  *'  How  much 
six  score  of  GteeseP"  "A  penny  a-head  more  on  the  fowls.'* 
"  Give  me  the  price  of  that  row  of  Turkeys."  "  Any  fresh 
Pheasants  ?  "  **  Bate  me  two  shillings  per  head."  Such  is  the 
life  of  a  salesman  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Christmas  week. 
He  can  get  on  well  with  all  but  the  man  who  offers  a  penny 
a-head.    He  is  what  is  called  a  close  buyer. 

It  ij  a  work  of  time  for  him  to  lay  out  a  few  pounds,  and  when 
he  is  not  within  Zs.  per  head  of  the  ralue  he  begins  at  his  penny. 
Such  a  one  is  continually  snubbed  by  the  salesman,  and  loses 
the  goods  he  is  trying  to  buy ;  but  nothing  will  alter  his  plan. 
The  next  plague  to  a  salesman  is  the  retail  buyer,  who  comes 
srmed  with  a  wife,  two  children,  and  a  large  blue  bag.     After 
handling  a  dozen  Geese,  he  asks  the  price  of  one ;  and  on  being 
told  by  one  of  the  salesman's  men,  that  if  he  wants  to  buy  a 
single  one  he  must  go  to  the  doctor's  shop  round  the  comer, 
he  becomes  indignant,  insists  on  seeing  the  master  that  he  may 
complain  of  the  rudeness  of  his  people,  and  when  he  is  cirilly 
told  to  go  along  about  his  business,  he  does  so,  muttering  some- 
thing about  the  "  times  "  and  the  "  public."    Leadenhall  Market 
during  Chris tmaa  time  cares  for  neither.     But  look   at  those 
two  men.    Both  are  better  dressed  than  salesmen  or  poulterers. 
Both  hare  rings  on  their  fibgers.    Both  are  smoking.     They 
are  known  to  the  salesman.     One  is  a  publican,  he  wants 
400  Qeese ;  the  other  is  a  friend  of  his ;  he  is  connected  with  the 
club,  and  as  he  knows  everything,  he  is,  of  course,  a  judge  of 
Qeese.    They  hare  two  things  to  accomplish ;  they  must  please 
the  eye  and  satisfy  the  hand.    The  Gteeae  must  be  good-looking, 
and  they  must  be  heavy  in  hand.    Now,  these  are  really  good 
customers,  buyers  of  a  large  quantity  and  ready-money  men ; 
yet  they  suffer  the  usual  fate  of  all  buyers  at  Christmas,  and 
cannot  ask  any  great  attention.     Yet  they  do  not  come  here  to 
take  their  chance.    They  hare  bespoken  their  Geese  weeks  agone, 
and  they  know  where  to  go  for  them.    Now,  they  ask  for  them, 
and  are  directed  to  the  end  df  the  shop,  where  the  shutters  are 
left  up  to  enable  packages  to  be  piled  against  them.    The  two  top- 
most hare  each  a  bunch  of  white  feathers  tied  to  their  handles ; 
and  they  are  told  if  they  will  open  them  they  will  find  their 
G^se.    They  venture  yery  mildly  to  ask  if  they  cannot  haya 
them  brought  down,  and  are  told  **  yes,  if  they  can  find  a  place 
to  put  them."    At  last  they  are  obUged  to  climb  up  and  begin 
unpacking ;  and  then  it  is  amusing,  for  those  who  haye  time,  to 
watch  the  unpacking  one  by  one.     Weighing,  first  by  holding 
up  by  the  neck,  then  by  lifting  on  a  fiat  hand.    Now  the  cute 
look  that  speaks  of  a  lumpy  bird,  then  the  shake  of  the  head 
that  tells  of  a  Ught  one ;  and  at  last  they  are  bought  and  taken 
to  a  cart. 

Then  there  are  men  who  come  to  London  only  once  at  this  time, 
although  they  are  constant  senders.  Tbey  forward  their  goods 
about  six  days  before  Christmas,  and  follow  them  personally 
two  days  afterwards  to  have  a  holiday,  to  see  the  market,  to 
take  '*  the  account  and  money."    Such  a  man  has  promised  hii| 
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wife  to  he  hdthd  by  tbe  toid-*iy  trtrfu,  antf  barring  joadfiejr  to 
Me,  he  brings  only  enough  to  pay  expenses  up.  At  otdinary 
times  the  salesman  recognises  him,  shakes  him  by  the  hand,  and 
has  the  account  and  money  ready,  although  the  goods  ha?e 
been  but  an  hour  or  two  in  London.  Now,  he  does  not  know 
the  market,  erery  place  is  ehoked  up ;  lots  of  people,  but  all 
strangers,  are  moriug  about.  He  can  hardly  find  his  salesman, 
and  when  he  does,  he  h  stMt)1mded  by  a  6otett  people,  all 
pulling  at  him  and  asking  him  qoestioBs.  At  last  he  gets  a 
word  with  his  foreman,  who  tolls  him  he  don't  think  his  goods  are 
\MAne.  He  kno%s  they  are ;  they  came  by  night  train  three  nights 
tg^,  and  he  Sft#  them  off.  At  last  he  is  told  to  h>ok  among  the 
ifit^  or  serf  enty  huge  crates,  hampiers,  bores  and  barrels,  tViat 
contain  the  onfyacked  goods  diredted  to  kit  salesman.  His  face 
is  a  pte^fect  picttire  when,  at  the  bottom  of  the  largest  and 
hearieet  heap,  he  finds  his  hampefr,  and  "fae*d  jast  like  to  know 
whether  Mr.  Brown  meads  to  sell  it,  or  whether  he  don't ;  and 
if  hef  don't,  why  he  M  just  take  them  to  somebody  as  would, 
K6d  that's  all  about  it."  Bat  there  is  no  sueh  somebody ;  all 
ire  fbU,  and  wo'n't  be  bothereid  with  a  stranger's  goods.  Then 
the'  tihith  gradui^ly  breaks  on  him  as  it  does  on  other  people  in 
diflfiM*eMt  drcumstances.  Just  as  he  finds  the  market  will  go  on, 
ttnd  Mr.  Btowfi  will  baVe  plenty  to  do  without  his  hamper  i  so 
people  discorer  m  erevy^y  Hfe  that  the  wofid  is  of  more 
miportance  fo  them  thaiH  they  are  to  the  world.  Captain 
Ma^ratt's  is  a  fine  code  of  philoaophy.  "Take  it  coolly." 
•*Oan*t  help  it,  wish  I  could."    **  Better  l«ek  neatt  time." 

**l)on't  be  hi  a  passion/'  says  the  salesman. 

**  Enough  to  make  aftiy  one  angry,"  says  the  sender. 

••Well,  it's  no  use  if  rou  afe,"  says  salesttian;  "it  wo'ri't 
uttpack  ifor  sell  yotir  goooi.'' 

"  But  1  want  my  aceonnt 
Mfjfs  tfffoS^r, 

•*  Ii  it  *s  only  mon^  you  Want,**  says  salesman,  **  htfTe*B  mondy, 
and  I  '11  send  the  account  whett  the  goods  ai«  sold." 

tPhis  is  a  cottimoii  scene* 

Then  co<nes  the  t«tail  buyer.  He  is  always  a  lif  htg  mistake. 
A  fetail  buyer  has  no  business  at  a  wholesale  stall.  A  man  who 
goes  into  a  market  to  buy  goods,  by  the  act  itself  pits  his  know- 
wdge  and  judgment  as  a  buyer  against  those  who  seQ. 


;  attd  money,  a&d  want  to  go  home," 


SPANISH  FOWLS  AS  EGG-PEODUOE&S. 

In  all  the  notioM  I  find  of  Spanish  hens  they  are  inrariably 
spoken  of  as  good  layers,  and  yet  neither  you  in  your  "  Poultry- 
Book  for  the  Many,"  nor  your  correspondents,  recommend  them 
aa  good  birds  to  keep  for  their  egg^nd-ohrcken-produoing  pro- 
genies. KoW,  as  I  have  searched  in  rain  to  know  why,  perhaps 
yo«i  itill  kindly  enlighten  ine  on  that  point.— ^Amatsub. 

[Spanish  hens  lay  large  eggs,  and  almost  daily  during  the 
warmer  months  of  the  year ;  but  in  winter  when  eggs  are  most 
scarce  they  usually  cease  from  laying,  and  neter  average  more 
fhan  two  a-week  during  autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring.  They 
are  tender  fot^ls,  and  in  severe  winters  are  hable  to  be  frost- 
Httto.] 


CAtinoN. 

I  wouiD  oaation  your  readers  against  an  individual,  by  name 
Bidgway,  writing  from  Gorton,  who  has  shown  an  anxiety  far  from 
praiseworthy  to  obtain  choice  birds  cheaply.  My  case  was  this 
—In  answer  to  an  adTertisement  in  your  Journal  some  three 
months  back,  I  received  an  application  for  some  Brahma  fowls, 
feqoesting  they  might  be  sent  to  tlie  writer's  address  as  above, 
with  a  notice  previous  to  their  being  sent,  enclosing  "  an  account," 
for  which  the  money  would  be  sent  by  return  of  post.  Nothing 
doubting,  the  birds  were  sent,  but  no  post-office  order  came ;  so, 
alter  waiting  a  reasonable  time,  1  wrote  to  the  postmaster  of 
Ck>ftoo,  and  received  the  prompt  though  unpleasing  intelligence 
thai  my  corfespondent  was  a  man  of  "  no  means,"  and  that  mine 
was  not  the  first  inquiry  as  to  '*who  he  was."  I  trust  others 
wore  wiser  than  myself,  and  their  inquiries  were  made  before 
their  birds  were  sent.  Had  I  done  so  1  should  not  have  had  the 
mrfanoholy  satis£sotion  of  writing  this  letter,  and  of'subscribing 

\Thw  is  only  one  Of  many  victims,  not  one  of  whom  deserves 
*®  ^^^'tsst  piky.  Every  year  have  we  recorded  similar  events, 
and  tnnrj  ye»r  Imvs  we  Warned  our  readers  to  ba  wary.    There 


am  two  rules  which  should  never  be  swerved  from  upon  any 
pretence  whatever — 1st,  Never  buy  birds  which  you  or  some 
friend  has  not  seen  ;  2nd,  Never  part  with  birds  to  a  stranger 
before  you  have  received  the  nooney  for  them.] 


CEYSTAL  PALACE  BIHD  SHOW. 

AkOthbr  year  of  exhibitions  has  commenced ;  and  among 
those  on  Che  list  is  one  in  which  all  admirers  of  Nature,  and 
especifUly  of  ornithology,  take  no  smrall  interest.  The  Exhibftion 
referred  to  is  the  Crystal  Palace  annual  Show  of  British  and 
Foreign  Birds."  There  is  no  place,  it  may  be  truly  said,  better 
calculated  for  such  a  display  than  the  tropical  department  of 
that  most  favoured  resort  of  pleasure-seekers;  most  of  tiir 
Bpecimens  being  fancy  birds  vvhich  have  been  kept  in  warm 
quarters.  The  beauty  of  the  plants,  and  the  sweet  notes  of  the 
little  feathered  songsters,  making  one  forget  that  ike  dfsary 
wifiter  is  hut  half  passed. 

This  Exhibition,  which  commenced  on  Saturday,  will  coniinBe 
open  until  to-morrow.  There  were  414  cages  of  birds,  and  veiy 
few  very  indifferent  specimens  among  them.  The  objeet  of  most 
attraction  was  No.  295,  Mr.  H.  Hanly's  Aviary,  containing  aD 
tbe  British  Frnehes,  Linnets,-  and  their  rare  Ilybrids — viz.,  Hsiri 
finch,  Bullfinch,  Bramblefinch,  Chaffinch,  Greenfinch,  Ooldfine^ 
Brown  Linnet,  Twite,  Mealy  Redpole,  Bosy  Bedpole,  Common 
Redpole,  Aberdevine.  Hybrids  between  Canary  and  Gk»ldfinch 
(Jonque),  Canary  and  Goldfinch  (Mealy),  Canary  and  Aberde- 
vine, Canary  and  Linnet,  Canary  and  Greenfinch,  Linnet  and 
Greenfinch,  Goldfinch  and  Greenfinch,  Bullfinch  and  Goldfinsk. 
All  Cock*. 

.  The  subjects  are  certainly  superior  to  any  previously  exbibitsd, 
and  it  is  evident  that  those  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  tUi 
class  of  exhibitions  have  not  been  idle  since  the  kst  oollectiofi. 

The  weather  this  season  is,  on  the  whole,  more  favourcbk 
than  an  the  kst  occasion,  both  for  the  birds  and  for  tiie  visitofi. 

To  select  any  one  class  for  sx>ecial  commendation  would  ke 
next  to  an  impossibility  ;  hot  of  those  which  seem  to  monopdiie 
the  greater  share  of  attention,  may  be  mentioned  the  foUowing :— 

Among  the  Brttisli  Birds,  which,  on  the  whole,  wers  tm  m 
feather,  were  some  very  beautiful  and  novel  varieties  of  the  Bull- 
finch ;  also  two  very  peculiarly*coloured  Magpies,  which  ds> 
serVedly  oibtained  a  prize.  They  were  the  pdoperty  of  Mr.  B. 
Hawkins,  of  Bear  Street,  Leicester  Square.  Thete  vrere  wtft 
very  fine  and  beautiful  hybrids,  particularly  between  the  Gold- 
finch  afid  Bullfinch.  Our  favourite  Scmg  Thrash  and  Blaekbiid 
had  tbefr  represent  atires  which  were  in  beautiful  cMiditioB. 

The  Foreign  Birds  were  very  fine,  consisting  6f  acme  rare  i&d 
beautiful  specin»ens.  Among  this  class  were  seme  verv  hrre^ 
Parroti  and  Parroquets  from  the  South  Sea  Islaffifc,  !far 
Holland,  and  Western  Australia,  which  were  very  much  admired 
for  their  elegance  and  beauty  of  form. 

The  show  of  Canaries  was  more  extensive  than  on  any  |H«" 
vious  exhibition,  and  the  birds  were  of  a  very  superior  qutlitt; 
among  which  may  be  noticed  some  extraordinary  and  beaatifiil 
specimens  of  Mules  between  the  Canafy  and  Liinae^  and  Iks 
Canary  and  Goldfinch. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  entries  is  a  matter  for  eongraia- 
latioti  to  the  promoters  ;  and  great  praise  is  due  to  the  Seew- 
tary,  Mr.  Houghton,  for  his  indefatigable  exertions  and  attentron 
to,  aod  arrangement  of,  the  specimens  exhibited. 

The  following  are  the  awards  :— 

KoRWiCH  fCleur  Yellowl.— Flsit,  Ti.  Qt^ctL^  Itnth  nmH,  JfofWT**  !«■» 
T,  >lA4ge,   BJi*n   Hois^fcPi  Nitrwieh.    Ymy  ItlfflMy  Ci»ianieEii|c4,  I.  IllBli  9t. 

Pen^c  Comintortfd,  J.  Jud^l,  NewJnirtoij  fttiM»  Sarroyi  It  SHUeitttf^^-' 
MUoA^  NurwU'lk     (Thlfl cla^f  U  very  ctiiierlor. !i 

NiirwiPii  (Clear  Umff  ,- Kiifit,  E.  ffj^wklnn,  l>1of*r«r  iqtwf*.  *»-i»*4 
T.  Matlee,  BaHi  IFini'ts  Mufwli-n.  Very  lllju^ilv  C-Titm<wi4id,  W.lfWK 
Biitti  llonw?,  Nofrtich.  Hlfc'lily  ConnnjencTpd,  J.  ikm,  Oitlw^i  R.  JtMM^T 
Not  w  fell.     {CkiRir-iJ^I-} 

Bn.tUA?f  (Cltiir  Vtllow).^FJi-it,  E.  mfrtlhi,  fle*r  S^tflfcT,  UW^ 
3qni*r(!.    Sftrntul,  TL  Miirfshiilt  Sand*  IftinJu,  DtjcTLUn.      VVj  RinhlfOq*- 

G.  CorbeM,  BiiTninifbiim.  OMiitn^ndtKly  K.  UteiDrmn,  Dwt'y.'  ^Gl**  fWi 
Un-uV  (its pro if(;Tn tint  t>ii  tec^iDd  y&trA 

BiSLdUN  laur  BiifT).— Flr«T,  U.  Jlftr^diall,  DnrijiHtt.  ^cxiudtt:.  IfMAM 
LoiPMter  isquire.  \vtj  HiKbly  Cmnmeiiiiod,  E.  HrtWhln*,  HlgkljT  €i^ 
mL'inlcd,  W.  VonmK,   Ox'o'.d.      Co  i  iii<  iiil^d,  —  tidl^  Pi«a<*lllf, 

HpijaiAN  O'hi  ii.  f:ttted  or  njarkt^  Ydiow  i.  l-li^t  AOd  $9€qiii1,  B.  IfAiriElEei. 
mmv  irti-tntil,  L^ri!^-»t^!    Kct^JiTe.     Very  llttfhly  Commendfld,  —8^  <»<*»' 


Mill  e»li All,  DiithAio;  J^  Vt\  PikAe^  iiarh^. 
ht.iri.     (€iMf<  TeTT  j^noJ.  J 
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eeond.  E.  Hftwldna,  Bear  Street,  Leieetter  Soiieve.  HiffUy  O^rosMadei, 
O.  Corbett.    Commended,  Q.  Corbett,  BaUuI  Ueatb,  Birmingham. 

Cleae  Tkllow  CKEffTiD. —  First,  E.  Hawkins,  Bear  Street^  LeiceflUsr 
Sqnare.  Second,  O.  Hardteg,  Aahtoo-onder-Lyne.  Commended,  J.  Ltngard, 
Aahton-under- Ljae. 

Clkak  Mealt  CsaaTBD.— First,  wiUUield.  Sccoad,  J.  Uagard,  Aiiitoa- 
imder-Lyne. 

S:LVBK-«PAHOun>  LiSAKD. — Firat,  J.  LIngard,  Aahtonnnder-Lyne.  Second, 
W.  SmUh,  EdgwAre  Road,  PaddUigton.  Higbly  Coamended,  W.  Smitk, 
Edgware  Road,  Paddington ;  J.  WaUer,  Finsbory.  ComnoAOdid,  L  Sttrev- 
aon.  Old  &uford 

GoLDBMsrANOLKD  LiBARD.— Flrtt,  O.  Green.  Boyne  House,  Netting  Hill, 
fiaoecd.  E.  Hawkins.  Bear  Street,  Leioeater  Sqnare.  Very  Highly  Com- 
mended, W.  Smith.  Edgware  Road,  Paddington.  Higbly  Commended,  W* 
Smith  {  J.  Waller,  Fiosbury.    (Class  good.) 

LoMDOir  Fa>ot  (Mealy).— First  andTbird,  J.  Waller,  Tabernacle  Walk, 
Ftnsbory.  Second,  0.  Green,  Boyne  House,  Notting  HUl  Very  Higbly 
Commended,  J.  Waller.    Commended,  W.  Arthur,  York  Roa4.  iiiag*»  Crosa. 

London  Fakct  (Jonque).— First,  Second  and  Third,  J.  Waller,  Kinsbury. 
Very  Highly  Commended,  P.  Hook,  Walworth  Road,  London.    (Class  good.) 

CAMABua  (any  other  variety) — Fint,  W.  Walter,  Jewry  Street,  Winehea- 
ter  (YeUow  Korwicb).  Seoond«  E.  Hawkina.  Bear  Street,  Leicester  Square 
(Green  Belgian).  Second,  J.  Jndd,  Newington  Road.  Surrey  (Variegated 
Norwich).  Very  Highly  Commended,  E.  Noon  (Variegated  Norwich).  Highly 
Commended,  R.  Mackley,  St.  Miles.  Norwich  (Variegated  Yellow  Norwich.) 

GoLoriNCB  MuLB  ( Meal y).~ First,  R. Mackley,  St.  N  lee,  Norwich.  Seoond, 
W.  Arthur,  Yoik  Road,  King's  Cross.  Very  Highly  Commended.  W.  Arthar; 
J.  Judd,  Newington  Road,  Surrey;  C.  C.  Stockdale,  East  End  Vi'.las, 
FiDchley.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Arthur;  T.  Brown,  Fianda  Street,  Wal- 
wocih ;  C.  C.  Stockda'e.    Camaended^.  Rose,  Norwicb. 

GoLDViiicH  MuLK  (Jouquc;.— Flrst,  W.  Walter,  Jewry  Street,  Winchester. 
Second,  W.  B.Morgan,  Plymouth.  Very  Highly  Commended,  G.  J.  Bainesby, 
Derby;  B.  Hawhlnt,  Leicester  Square;  H.Marshall,  Duiham.  Highly 
Geuunended,  £.  Havkios.  Oomnended,  J.  Waller,  Taberaacla  Walk 
Floabnry. 

LiNNBT  MuLB  (Mealy).— Flr«t  and  Second,  J.  Llngard,  Asbton-nnder-Lyne 
Highly  Commenied,  W.  Oobble,  Kent. 

LiNKsr  MvLB  (Jonque).— First  and  Second,  E.  Hawkins,  Leicester  Sqsare 

Ajrr  orasB  Vabiktt  ov  Canary  Mui.b8.— Maater  W.  Veraer.  Hyde 
Isle  of  Wight  (between  Greenfinch  and  Canary;,  Sec9nd,  E.  Hawkins 
Leiceater  Square  (between  Siskin  and  Canary). 

BRITISH  BIRDS. 

BnxFiHCH.— Prise,  Miss  La  Touche,  Norfolk  Street^  Park '.Lane.  Highly 
C<Mnmended,  J.  Judd,  Newington  Road,  Surrey. 

CHAFPmca.— Prise,  Mlas  M  De  Lasaux  Simm<  n 's.  Chllcombe  Rectory, 
Winchester.    Commended,  F.  Hook,  Amelia  Street,  Walworth  Road. 

GoLDFiKCH.— Prise.  E.  Dredge,  Surrey  Lodge,  Pence.  Very  Highly  Com- 
mended, H.  Hanly,  First  Lite  Guards,  Hyde  i'ark.  Barracks.  Highly  Com- 
mended, G.  Harding,  Aahton-under-Lyne. 

Cbossbill. — Prise,  E.  Hawkins,  Leicester  Square.  Commended,  W. 
Bicknell,  Ebury  Street.  Belgravia. 

LiHNBT.— Prise,  E.  Hawkins,  Bear  Strieet,  Leicester. Square. 

Sktlaek.— Prlie,  J.  Jadd,  Newington  Road,  Surrey. 

BoBDi.— Prixe,  C.  Q.  Stockda^  Fiuchley.  Highly  Coouaendad,  W.  Yooaf^ 
Oxford. 

BLACKBvn.— Prize,  Mrs.'Dodd,  Grosrenor  Place.  Highly  Commended, 
H.  Bayroan,  Woodbine  Grove,  Penge. 

SoKO  TuBCSB.— First,  H.  Somun,  Fareham,  Haais.  Second,  F.  £.  Col- 
man,  King's  Road,  Clapham  Park  Highly  Corainended,  Mrs.  Statham, 
Penee;  C.  H.  Benham,  Anerley  Vale,  Norwood;  C.  C  Stockdale. 

TaaDSBBa  (any  other  variety).— Prlae,  W.  Walter,  Wincheatev  (Mlaatl 
Tliraab). 

Stacuso.— Priae,  W.  Bieknell,  Ebury  Street,  Belgrarla. 

Haopib.— Prise,  W.  Walter,  Jewi y  Street,  Winchest er.  (Says—" Mother, 
here's  Tom  oomlng—Motlier,  It  raina— Tom,  yon  havn't  fed  me— Pretty 
Margaret"  Calls  dogs—**  What*a  o'clock  ?— quarter  to  4  ;*^  v^A  aevecal  other 
things.) 

Jackdaw.— Prize,  W.  Walter,  Jewry  Street.  Winchester. 

Akt  otiibr  Vabietv  op  BRnuH  Bians. -Prise,  J.  P.  Hine,  Netherbnry, 
Dorset  (Dove-colovred  Magpies).- Veiy  Highly  Gofmneoded,  Master  W. 
Vemer,  hyde,  Isle  of  Wight  vBuUJinch,    Yellow-breasted). 

Htbrid  ob  Mule  Biuds— not  Cakart  MuLBs.-Frize,  W.  E.  Harrey, 
WfiitefHara  (between  BulMnch  and  Goldfinch).  Very  Highly  ConHoeaded, 
a  C.  Stockdale,  East  KuA  VUlaa,  Fincbley  (between  cuck  Qoldftnch  and  hen 
BaUflnchJ*    Highjy  Commended,  G.WiUiama,  Albion  Road,  Hamaieramith. 

BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE  AND  MIQRATOBT  BIRDS. 

HieaTiiiaAUI.— Prise,  C.  C.  Stockdale,  Finc<l)ley. 

6i9U»  on  Aberdevimb. —  Prite,  J.  Judd,  Newington  Road,  Surrey. 
Highly  Cotnmended,  Hon.  A.  D.  WiUoughby,  Caen  Lodge.  Twickenham. 

AvT  Otbbr  Variett  or  Birds  of  Passage  akd  Miobaxobt  Biasii— 
Mje,  W.  Bicknell.  Ebary  Stieet,  Belgravia. 

FOREIGN  BIRDS. 

Gmxv  PABBOre,— Prize,  F.  a  Dntton,  Bibury  Hooae,  FaMbrd.  (Tbla  blid 
t»lks  aiW  whistles.)  Illghly  Commended,  Mrs.  Statbara,  Park  Terrace, 
Peage.  (Says— "Poljy,  pretty  Polly  I— Who  are  you?— You're  a  rogue!— 
What  do  you  want?— Halloo!— ifu  one  o'clock.'*  Sings  "Pop  goes  the 
Weaael,**  aad  other  tunea.    laaitates  yarious  ankrala,  birda,  Ac) 

Gbrbb  PaaaoTa.— Prixe,  A.  Cantwell,  Southamptcn.  Very  Highly  Com- 
mended, Mrs.  Maddock,  Montague  House,  Upper  Sydenham.  Highly  Com- 
mended, Mrs.  Dodd,  Grosvenor  Place.      (Speaks  French  and  Basque  a  little.) 

Amy  Otrbb  Vabibtt  or  Labob  PAmBOxa.— Prise,  Miss  Stevenson,  Black- 
heath.  Very  Highly  Comn^ended,  Mrs.  Mucdock,  Upper  Sydenham  ;  W.  W. 
Weetbrooke,  Star  Hotel,  Upper  Norwood.  (Whistles  **Buy  a  Broom," 
"Yankee  Doodle,  ••Ac.) 

LovB  Birds.- Priie.  E.  Hawkins,  Leicester  Sqware.  Highly  Commended, 
J.  Judd,  Newington  Road,  Surrey;  Miss  Stetenson,  Blackheath;  H.  N. 
Whitaker,  Fitzroy  Square. 

AraxRAUAM  Grass  Parroqcbts.— Prize,  E.  Hawkins,  Leicester  Square. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Judd,  Newington  Rord,  Surrey ;  H.  N.  Whitaker, 
nixroy  Sqnare ;  Mra.  Maddodc.  Upper  Sydenham. 

lUvo-aiacBBO,  oa  ,Bbmoal  Pabaoqcbtb.— Priae,  E.  Hawkiaa,  Leicester 

A»T  ocaHa  Vabibit  oa  Siuu.  PAaaon  oa  PABBO^vna,  la  P^na.-* 


Prlia,   ^.  N.  W^Uakar,  Cbailotta  8trwt»  Flifsof  SiViaca   (T»«iiMne 
Parroquet). 

Kino  Parrots. --Prixe,  Miss  Sterenson,  Vanbmgh  Fleldi^  Blackhaath. 
Ytrr  Highly  Commended,  H.  N.  Whit»ker,  Fitzroy  ^oare. 

RooBBiLL  pABatoquara.— Priae,  J.  Judd,  NevingitAn  Baad,  Sirvey, 

PEfiiiAifT's  Pabbo^bxb.— Prise,  E.  Hasrkina,  Leicester  Square. 

Rbd-rcmf  Pa RBOQCBT8.— Prize.  J.  Jndd,  Newington  Roadi  Snnay.  H]g|ilx 
Commended,  F.  O.  Dntton,  Bibory  Henae,  Falrferd. 

CooxAVooa  (Rcee-breaated).— Prise,  J.  Jodd,  Nawiaftoa  Boad*  Bomy^ 
Highly  ComraLuded,  H.  N.  Whitaker  Fitzroy  Square. 

CoqxATooa  (Sulphur  or  l^mon-crested) .-Prize,  Mrs.  Emm,  Watfbrd, 
Herts.  (Says— *' Polly  wanta  aome  water— Tea- Ooflbe—BeaotlfBl  ereatare 
^Prttty  ereature^GlaM  best  ale— Glasa  brandy  and  water— PrettarCoekatoo 
—Polly  show  her  preUy  Caathers— Polly  want*  aomethiog  to  e»t— What'a  tha 
matter,  Polly?— Good-bye— Goodnight— P|jsf—Prln"—Langhs  and  barks— 
*'  Polly  wants  a  awing— Three  cheers  for  the  Queea  1  "—and  Tariooa  other 
things.) 

CpoKATooa  (Bm^  Sataaaa,  or.Oraageffiieatad).— Prtap*  U,  H^  WhlM^^ 
Fitzroy  Square. 

Cockatoo  (Leadbeatei'a).— Prlxe,  H.  N.  Whital^er,  Fltaroy  Square. 

CocBATOoe  (any  other  variety ).—Priaa  B.  Hawktaa,  Leieealer  dtnare. 

Diamond  SPAXROws.-Prlze,  J,  W.  Woo^r,  ^olfwaU.  Hfl^Uagtoo,  near 
Darlingtoa* 

Sfabbowb  (Coral-necked).— PrL?e,  J.  Judd,  Kewtngtoa  Boad,  Aore^. 
Highly  Commended,  B.  Hawklna,  Leloeatar  Square ;  J.  Juddt 

Java  Sfaabows.— Priae.  E.  QawltlaPi  Lauseatar  SquMe. 

Imdioo  Bldb  Birds.— PrUe.  E.  Hawkins.  Leicester  Sqnare. 

Zbbra  WAX-BiLLs,-Pri»B,  J.  Judd,  Newington  Road,  Surrey. 

Akt  oma  VAaiBTT  of  Wax-Buxb.— Prize,  H.  N.  Wbitakar, 
Street,  Fit«ioy  Square  (St.  Helena).    Highly  Oomwewda^  J^  Jadd,  iSvref 
(Aftican);  E.Hawkina,  Leicester  SqaareiSt.  Helena).       _^         ^     ^ 

ViRoiNiAK  NiOHTiMOALBB.— Priae,  H.  N.  Whitaker,  Chartotte  Street, 
Fit  sroy  Square.  _      ,    ^ 

GAajBiNAXA-Priae,  F.  G.  Pvttoo,  Blbv;  HoM%  Faia»al»  WW9  Ofan^ 
meoded.H.N.Whltakaiv  Fitzroy  Square  (Bed-crested).  ___ 

For  ant  othbr  VAaiarr  of  FoRB^oif  BiRa8.-Hon.  A  D.  WlnonghhT, 
Caen  Lodge,  Twickenham  (pair  of  Mrda  AFoa  AoafcraMa).  Highly  Conmeaded, 
E.  Hawkiaa.  Lricetter  Sqoare  (Blaak-headad  MaaDilns. 

For  tbb  BasT  Gaovp  oa  Foaaiea  Biras  i;v  oaa  Qa^  op  Avi4J»''r— 
Prixe,  £,  Hawkins,  Leicester  Square. 

Judges.-— Of  Canartet,  Mr.  A  "Wmmor©  and  Mr.  T.  Moor^. 
Of  BrUiih  and  Jbf^  Birds,  Mr.  W.  Goodwio, 


THE  GANAXY  AND  THB  BRITISH   J13SrCHB8. 

{(hnHnued^flrom  j^a^  288.) 

ioo©. 

As  I  am  al  pveaant  treating  only  of  aead-oa^  birds,  m  «• 
th^  are  gesaraUj  callad  amoDg  fanaiera,  tteed  birda,  mj  feBi«rk» 
in  thia  chi^taa  rafer  only  to  theia.  Tl^  biffda  uadar  «9«aidfapra? 
tion  ai«  anrangad  bj  BaiuraMa  in  tiiree  orderarr-m^  tbe  0rQf^ 
baaln,  tka  Finabas,  and  tha  Bmnftiiiflf^ 

In  a  matural  stada  tba  Groabeaks  mem  1^  IHW&r  ]L$n^^  9f 
tha  taada  of  berriaa. 

Moat  of  the  Finahaa  mtt,  wbnaaj  apeakk^,  aaed  hMh  ihom^ 
when  aeada  are  aearoBtbej  will  aajt|w^fW^U#lk^  StUl,  a9n# 
are  onaiToroaa,  aa  the  Sparrow  and  thaCh#ftnah,  whicAi  iataM^ 
aa  tha  tjf  of  the  order,  though  an  intact-«a^  bird  09^ 
feeding  on  aaeda  when  it  oannot  pnaeiure  ihat  hind  0<  food* 

The  Bnotinga,  haweyar,  can  hardij  h«  oalVod  tr«a  aeed  hiadat 
for  though  they  hare  hard  baia  and  oan  ibeU  taadi,  whieh  thsj 
eat  eyen  in  a  ^d  state  when  insects  ate  hard  to  be  proptired  in 
winter  during  frost  or  snow,  yet  they  prefer  insects  like  the 
Chaffinch ;  and  though  they  are  often  kept  in  confinement  whoUj 
on  seeds,  yet  their  health  ia  improved  by  the  ocoational  allow- 
ance of  some  other  food  more  in  aceordance  with  their  nature. 

It  seems  a  wise  proyiaion  Car  the  good  of  man  that  theaa 
onniyoroua  birda  abould  raaaain  m  our  diani^blla  climMe  «41  tha 
year  round,  to  keep  in  check  the  aayriada  of  inaects  that  woujd 
otherwiaa  daatrey  our  orqpa.  The  ugigaatory  inaaati? orona  birdd 
appewp  inatmiBaer  aad  thin  the  inseata  that  aaa  tha*  in  edstenoa  I 
bat  the  resident  birds  attack  them  in  their  winter  retreat  whe» 
the  leal  haa  fiiUan,  or  on  their  irst  appoManoe  in  early  apriM. 
Tet  for  their  own  preaeryation  are  enahlad  to  anbaist  on  aeeda 


whan  winter^a  oold  aeala  up  thair  Uring  food^     U  daaa 
somewhat  short-sighted  to  grudge  these  birda  a  few  mina  tp 
tha  preaervadon  of  whieh  th^  haya  contributed  ao  muehr 

Bot  to  fetura  to  my  immediate  aubject.  Tha  ibod  of  aead 
hirda  in  ooufinanant,  that  which  haa  bosn  foand  to  be  tha  baal 
suited  aa  a  atapla,  is  eanary  seed  (PA^larU  ea^mri^^m)-  It  ia 
an  annual  aad  growa  like  atrong  grass.  Tha  s^ad  i«  contained 
in  an  oraUhaped  ear.  It  is  priaeipaUy  oultif  atad  in  t^B  lala 
of  Tbanat,  and  that  part  of  Kant. 

In  additiaQ  to  thiamajr  hegiyenoata  (^aaaa aaAiaa),  wbidi  ava 
beat  sheUed,  and  millet  {MiUimm),  whifiAi  ia,  also,  a  4»iltiTata4 
pknt  af  the  corm  tribe,  bearing  huge  aara  of  amaU  roiind  seeda. 

Buckwheat  (Poi^ffommmfafOf^nm),  m^iAapriae  ba  giyen  aa  a 
dMnga,  and  many  birda  are  fond  of  ito  d  avfc*  thMm^nyff^  (Meda. 
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MawseecL — This  18  the  seed  of  the  single  white  Poppy  (Papaver 
somniferum),  the  plant  from  which  opium  is  ohtained.  The  seed 
produces  a  fine  oil,  and  is  found  free  from  the  drug.  It  has  a 
pleasant  nutty  flayour,  and  hirds  are  mostly  very  fond  of  it.  <  It 
may  be  given  as  a  treat,  and  is  far  preferable  to  hemp  or  rape. 

Linseed  or  Flaxseed  (Linum  perenne)^  is  sometimes  given  to 
birds ;  but  they  are  not  fond  of  it  and  I  think  it  is  not  a  whole- 
some food,  but  might  be  used  medicinally. 

Rape  seed  {Braasica  napus),  a  small,  round,  black  seed  re- 
sembUng  shot.  It  belongs  to  the  cabbage  tribe  and  is  cultiyated 
for  its  oil.  It  is  commonly  given  by  fanciers  to  their  birds ;  but 
I  expect  more  from  a  mistaken  economy  than  from  any  good  it 
is  supposed  to  do  them.  It  is  a  very  hot  or  pungent  seed,  and 
causes  inflammation  in  the  bowels,  of  which  many  young  birds 
die.  I  consider  it  a  very  unwholesome  seed,  and  only  to  be  used 
after  being  scalded  and  well  washed  for  rearing  young  Linnets, 
when  mawseed  is  not  easily  procured. 

Hempseed,  the  seed  of  a  plant  cultivated  for  its  fibre,  of 
which  cordage  is  made.  Oil  is  also  extracted  from  the  seed, 
and  in  the  east  an  extract  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  resem- 
bling opium  of  an  exhilirating  nature.  The  seed  has  a  similar 
effect  on  birds,  and  often  proves  fatal  if  continued  long.  All 
birds  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  it  may,  if  judiciously  used,  prove 
beneficial  occasionally.  These  constitute  the  principal  seeds  that 
are  in  general  use  for  feeding  cage-birds. 

Before,  however,  dismissing  this  subject,  I  will  offer  a  few 
words  on  condiments,  by  which  I  mean  such  substances  as  are 
given  in  addition  to  seed  and  clean  water.  The  first  of  these  is 
sand  or  grit,  which  is  essential  to  assist  the  trituration  or  grind- 
ing of  the  hard  seeds  in  the  gizzard.  Lime  is  also  usefid  and 
may  be  given  in  the  form  of  old  mortar,  or  a  piece  of  cuttle-fish 
bone,  at  which  the  bird  will  peck  when  he  requires  it.  G-reen 
meat  is  very  good  for  such  birds  as  will  eat  it,  and  may  consist 
of  lettuce,  chickweed,  groundsel,  and  shepherd's  purse.  ^ 

And,  lastly,  by  way  of  a  treat,  or  change,  they  may  be  regaled 
on  a  slice  of  apple  or  pear,  a  nut  or  almond,  a  piece  of  bread  or 
plain  cake,  or  of  boiled  potatoes,  carrot,  or  broccoli. 

Wlien  birds  are  put  up  to  breed  they  are  then  offered  a  more 
nutritious  food  which  is  also  easily  appropriated  to  feeding  their 
young.  This  consists  of  the  crumb  of  home-baked  bread,  or 
stale  bun  or  biscuit  crumbled  fine,  mixed  with  chopped  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  and  some  oily  seed.  Mawseed  I  think  is  best.  I 
have  used  Qt>ld-of-pleasure  seed  with  great  success  ;  but  I  do  not 
advise  the  use  of  either  rape  or  linseed,  and  hemp  should  be 
given  only  to  induce  pairing.  Perhaps  sunflower  seeds  and  nuts 
or  almonds  might  be  added  with  advantage,  but  I  have  not  tried 
them  sufficiently  to  say.  There  are  many  seeds  of  weeds,  as 
thistle,  dandelion,  plantain,  shepherd's  purse,  &c.,  which  may  be 
given  to  those  that  will  eat  them,  and  will  prove  a  great  treat.  A 
frequent  change  is  always  beneficial  as  well  as  pleasing  to  the 
itnte,  and  whue  we  endeavour  to  keep  our  pets  in  h^th  by 
judicious  feeding,  we  should  also  endeavour  to  please  the  natural 
wishes  of  our  prisoners  which  are  completely  dependant  on  us. — 
B.P.BiBNT.  (^To  he  continued,) 


THE  CHEMISTEY  OF  HONEY,  WAX,  AND 
PROPOLIS. 

Whbnob  come  the  honey,  wax,  and  propolis  found  in  our 
hives  P  Are  they  in  the  same  state  as  when  gathered  by  the 
bees,  or  have  they  undergone  any  change  in  the  stomachs  of  the 
bees  P  In  endeavouring  to  answer  these  queries  we  will  consider 
each  substance  separately. 

HoKST,  we  are  of  opinion,  is  nearly  if  not  entirely  unaltered  by 
the  bee.  It  is  the  saccharine  secretion  of  fiowers  sucked  up  by 
the  insect,  and  carried  in  its  stomach  promptly,  and  deposited 
in  the  cells  of  the  oomb. 

The  bee  has  two  stomachs.  The  honey  does  not  proceed  beyond 
the  first  stomach,  and  is  ejected  from  it  into  the  cell  through 
the  mouth.  This  was  first  shown  by  the  anatomical  researches 
of  Swammerdam.  '  It  receives  the  fluid  collected  from  the 
flowers;  and  Mr.  Hunter  states,  that  whatever  time  the  con- 
tents of  thb  stomach  may  be  retained  he  never  found  them 
altered,  so  as  to  give  the  idea  of  digestion  having  taken  place. 

This  is  coincident  with  the  experience  of  practical  bee-keepers, 
who  all  agree  that  it  derives  a  slight  flavour  from  the  flowers 
whence  it  is  collected,  and  is  darker  or  lighter-coloured  in 
accordance  with  the  plants  from  whence  it  is  obtained. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  "slight  '*  difference  in  the  flavour 


of  honey  collected  from  totally  different  flowers,  is  a  proof  that 
it  is  altered  in  the  stomach  of  the  bee;  for,  say  they,  if  you  suck 
the  flower  of  the  cowslip  and  the  clover,  both  are  sweet,  yet  how 
different  the  flavour!  This,  howefer,  is  no  demonstration  at  bU, 
for  the  bee  selects  the  sweetness,  extracts  the  honey  from  the 
glands  which  secrete  it,  but  does  not  suck  the  glands  which  secrete 
the  flower's  perfume ;  but  when  we  suck  a  flower,  we  imbibe 
together  the  contents  of  all  the  glands.* 

We  are  aware  Reaumur  states  that  if  beee  are  supplied  with 
sugar,  they  will  from  this  substance  fill  their  cells  with  honey, 
differing  in  no  respect  from  the  common  sort,  exeept  that  its 
flavour  is  rather  heightened. — (Eeaumer's  "  Memoirs^  v.  722.) 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  hear  from  several  bee-keepers  that 
no  f  uch  change  takes  place.  One  eminently  practical  authority, 
Mr.  Taylor,  says,  **  That  the  bees  have  not  the  ability  to  change 
chemicallj  the  contents  received  into  their  honey-bags  is  shown 
by  an  examination  of  the  saccharine  mixtures  given  to  them  as 
artificial  food;  in  which  I  never  could  detect  any  alteration 
after  being  stored  in  their  combs."  (Tajflor* a  ^*  Bee- Keeper' t 
Manual,"  175.    Sixth  Ed.) 

That  sugar  is.  suitable  food  for  bees  is  demonstrated  by  honey 
being,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  liquid  sugar  rendered  in- 
capable of  crjstalising  by  being  mixed  with  an  acid,  or,  as  Dr. 
Thompson  describes  it,  **  Honey  is  a  concentrated  solution  of 
grape  sugar.  When  left  at  rest  it  gradually  separates  into  two 
portions,  one  remaining  liquid,  and  the  other  becoming  solid, 
assuming  the  form  of  small,  whitish-coloured  spherioles.  The 
liquid  portion,  so  far  as  is  known,  exactly  resembles  the  liquid 
sugar  from  the  sugar  cane;  while  the  granulated  portion  Is 
identical  with  the  sugar  of  grapes."  The  sphericles  are  formed 
of  minute  crystals  diverging  from  a  centre.  These  hare  beeo 
analysed  by  Dr.  Prout,  and  he  found  them  composed  atom  for 
atom  the  same  as  sugar  obtained  from  starch.  Here  are  his 
analyses — 

Staieh  sugar.    Honey  upheridM. 

Carbon   36.86        36.86 

Hydrogen 7.07        7.07 

Oxygen  56.67        56  57 


100.00 


100.00 


As  further  evidence  that  honey  undergoes  but  little  change 
in  the  stomach  of  the  bee,  that  which  is  chiefly  collected  from 
flowers  of  the  rhodoracese,  such  as  kalmia,  azalea,  and  rhodo- 
dendron is  said  to  be  poisonous,  but  certainly  is  very  different 
from  that  collected  from  clover,  lime,  sycamore,  and  Ubiste 
flowers  generally  ;  and  that  which  is  gathered  from  the  hetths 
is  darker,  and  differs  in  flavour  from  both  those  above  specified. 
Then  the  honey  of  Surinam  and  Cayenne,  collected  by  the  Apis 
amalthea  is  red ;  and  the  honey  of  Madagascar,  stored  bj  ths 
Apis  unicolor,  collected  by  that  insect  from  the  flowers  of 
Mimosa  heterophylla  and  Weinmannia  glabra,  is  greenish  in 
colour  and  exquisite  in  flavour. 

It  is  a  fact  that  sugar  cannot  crystalise  if  a  little  acid  is  contained 
in  the  syrup.  For  feeding  bees,  therefore,  it  would  be  well  to  dis- 
solve a  small  quantity  of  tartaric  acid  with  the  sugar  in  the  water. 

Wax  is  our  next  subject,  and  this,  as  shown  by  the  researches 
of  Huber,  Duohet,  and  Hunter,  and  mentioned  long  before  by 
apiarians  connected  with  the  Lausation  Society,  is  formed  from 
honey  digested  in  the  second  stomach  of  the  bee,  and  when 
secreted  in  appropriate  glands  is  emitted  from  under  the  resist 
of  its  abdomen,  and,  as  Mr.  Hunter  observes,  **it  is  formed 
beneath  each  scale  of  the  under  side  of  the  belly. — {PiUosoph. 
Trans.,  1792,  p.  146.) 

Huber  demonstrated  anatomically  the  glands  in  whidi  tiM 
wax  is  secreted,  and  by  a  series  of  well-conducted  experiments 
showed  that  naturally  the  quantity  of  wax  secreted  is  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  honey  consumed,  but  that  an  equal, 
or  even  larger  amount  of  wax  will  be  formed  if  the  bees  are  fed 
on  sugar  dissolved  in  water.  When  fed  on  pollen  and  fruits 
only  they  did  not  secrete  any  wax.  The  probability  of  wii 
being  thus  formed  is  evinced  by  sugar  and  wax  being  formed  of 
the  same  constituents,  though  in  different  proportions.  Wax  is 
composed  of 

Carbon  80.14 

Hydrogen 14.08 

Oxygen 6.78 

100.00 

•  The  opinion  that  the  honey  undergoes  no  change  in  the  stomach  of  the 
bee  Is  no  modem  idea.    The  AbM  Boissler  de  Hauragee,  a  thoroofhlf 

E radical  bee-keeper,  published  his  **  Observations  snr  I'origine  da  MieL 
1 1768,  in  which  he  says  the  bees  do  not  make  honey,  but  simply  ooUeot  it 
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To  form  wai  out  of  mgir,  th^refoiw,  the  digettlTe  »Dd 
•eCTotiTe  org«i»  of  tlie  bees  huTe  to  §eparat«  from  it  mor^  than 
50  per  cent*  of  oijgoTi ;  adding  7  per  Ct^iit.  of  hydrogen,  dud 
44  per  cenl,  of  orbon.  Cheirast*  hire  not  hiiherto  coriTertcd 
sugar  loto  wax,  but  hj  luiiing  it  wilh  cauetio  alkaUei  and  a<inie 
other  re-agent«  they  have  rendered  it  gammj ;  and  it  is  a  fact 
not  without  aigniflcance,  that  a  peculur  kind  of  wax,  to  which 
the  name  of  cerosine  has  been  giyen,  has  been  found  in  the 
sugar  cane. 

Pbopous  is  a  gummy  resin  collected  bj  the  bees  from  the 
bads  of  trees,  as  from  those  of  the  Tacamahaca  poplar  (Populus 
balsamifera),  birch,  fir^,  &c.,  and  used  by  them  for  fastening  the 
hire  to  the  floor-board,  and  any  holes  thej  dislike.  Mr.  Knight 
relatra  an  instance  of  iheir  carrring  away  an  artiBcial  compound 
of  beeswax  and  turpentine,  which  he  had  employed  for  joTcring 
the  wounds  of  trees.    Propolis  is  soft,  red,  and  aromatic. 

According  to  the-  analysis  of  Yauquehin  ("Memoirs  Soc. 
ikgric.  Departemen.  Seine")  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  resin,  a 
small  proportion  of  wax,  and  a  little  acid  and  aromatic  matter. 
Cadet  says  the  acids  are  the  benzoic  and  gallic.  The  resin  is 
composed  of 

Carbon   78.94 

Hydrogen 10^8 

Oxygen 10.5S 

100.00 


TEMPEEATURE  OF  BEE-HIVES  IN  WINTEE. 

In  your  last  publication  your  correspondent  "  A  Deyokshibb 
Bee-xkkpeb,*'  writing  on  the  subject  of  ventilation  of  bees  in 
winter,  speaks  of  Huber's  experiments  as  proving  that  the 
ayerage  temperature  of  a  hive  at  that  season  it  abore  80°. 
What  might  be  the  difference  between  a  warm  climate  and  my 
own  (north  of  London),  where  I  experimented  on  fiye  hiye«,  I 
eannot  say;  but  at  foot  I  give  a  copy  of  a  thermometrical 
journal  kept  some  years  ago,  which  may  throw  a  lit'le  light  on 
tlte  question,  as  the  result  is  widely  different  from  that  of 
Huber.  On  this  subject  I  would  say  a  word  on  the  assertion 
of  Nutt,  that  ihe  heat  of  a  hire,  previous  to  its  swarming,  may 
reach  120^  as  was  the  case,  be  say»,  with  one  of  his  on  26th  June, 
1826.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  Nutt's  own  daily  thermometrical 
journal  of  that  year  in  June,  as  given  in  his  book,  shows  that 
the  temperature  therein  recorded  ranged  from  62°  on  the  Ist, 
to  96°  on  the  30th,  the  heat  on  the  26th  June  at  five  p.m. 
being  91°.  Wishing  to  learn  the  effect  of  a  certain  degree  of 
heat,  I  suspended  a  piece  of  oomb  and  a  thermometer  in  an 
earthen  jar,  putting  it  on  a  stove.  At  a  few  degrees  over  100° 
(I  am  sorry  I  eannot  give  the  exact  figure),  the  c  mb  collapsed 
into  a  mass  of  pulp ;  so  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  a  little 
incredulity  as  respects  the  accuracy  of  both  these  writers,  thpugh 
I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  a  stock-hive  in  winter  never 
reached  to  80^. 

Mj  experiments  were  made,  if  I  recollect  aright,  with  a 

thermometer  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  hive  No.  1,  a  very 

healthy  one,  and  1  registered  the  temperature  both  inside  and 

outside  with  the  hour  of  the  day.    I  think  the  hive  was  ventilated . 

HiTB  No.  1. 


18M. 


Hoar.      Outside.  laslde. 


deg. 

Not.  15...  10a.m 48  . 

Dec    5  ...    1  p.in 45  . 

„    IS  ,  .     9a.in 38  . 

„    25  ...    9a.m 23  . 

1&36 

Jan.    S  ...  10  am 35  . 

„     17  ...    8  a.in 36  . 


50 
53 
60 
43 

64 
45 


1836. 

Feb.    7 
„     18. 

Mar.  18  . 

Nor.  8  . 
,.  16. 
„    27  . 

Dec.  25 


Hoar.     Outside.  Inside. 


deg. 

.  10a.in 42  .. 

1  p.in 47  .. 

.    9«.ra 43  .. 

.    8  a.in 33  .. 

.    8  a.in 45  .. 

10  am 49  .. 

9a.m 28  .. 


deg. 
55 
78 
55 
43 
53 
51 
85 


HiTB  No.  2.— Banged  from  30rh  October,  1835,  to  March  13th, 
1836,  from  32"  the  lowest,  to  50°  the  highest. 

HiTE  No.  3.— Ranged  from  October,  1835,  to  7th  February, 
1836,  from  SI"*  the  lowest,  to  eO**  the  highest. 

Hit*  No.  4.— Ranged  from  15fh  November,  to  25th December, 
from  30°  the  lowest,  to  47°  the  highest. 

Hit*  No.  5. — Ranged  from  6th  November,  1836,  to  let 
January,  1837,  from  34*  the  lowest,  to  41°  the  highest.— 
H.  Tatlob. 


HITE  COVERS. 
I  OWE  you  many  thanks  for  your  advice,  at  page  307,  as  to 
*•  How  am  1  to  Protect  my  Hives  ? "   together  with  the  neat 
sketches  with  which  it  was  accompanied. 


Of  what  sort  of  wood  are  they  forraed,  and  do  not  you  find 
half- inch  stuff  *o  ejpo$«d  crack  and  rt nd  in  the  sun  ?  Are  they 
painted  ?  Of  euppoaiiig  that  thick  canvass  wai  eti^rchyd  and 
tacked  on,  then  pftinted,  would  thi»  be  a  prcvfTiUfe  and 
iiicreafte  their  coolncsa  ?  Or  eould  jou  or  any  suhicriber  infotTa 
me  if  felc  so  applied  to  such  light-wooded  covers  as  you  describe^ 
proves  a  durable  and  desirable  addition?  and  would  such  be 
obnoxious  to  the  bees?  The  front  or  whole  neatly  thatched 
with  straw  would  so  far  answer  the  purpose ;  but  then  1  wish 
to  haTe  them  formed  so  as  to  afford  no  shelter  to  moths,  earwigs, 
&e.  You  mention  you  have  elate  tops  (or  Jiff.  1.  What  sort  of 
cover  would  it  make  to  have  it  wholly  of  slate  fitted  into  wooden 
or  iron  frames  ?  But  perhaps  that  material  might  be  too  hot  in 
summer  and  cold  in  vrinter.  Or,  majbe,  a  still  better  and 
economical  material  too,  gbzed  fireclay,  now  used  for  many 
purposes,  and  of  which  *'  A  Rshfbewbhibs  Bsb-ksbpbb  "  told 
us  in  one  of  the  early  Numbers  of  your  new  series  his  pedestals 
were  formed.  In  that  case  I  would  have  them  made  with  moTe- 
Hble  tops  exactly  after  the  design  of  your  ^.  2.  I  like  that^. 
best,  the  moTeable  topparticularly,for  this  reason— that  supposing 
I  doubled  my  stocks  at  any  time,  I  had  only  to  set  a  second 
cover  on  the  first  (secured),  and  the  top  over  all  to  provide  for 
such  a  contingency.  Instead  of  panels,  to  improve  the  plain 
appearance  of  the  front,  I  think  little  pillars  halTed,  one  tacked 
on  at  each  comer,  and  one  each  side  of  doorway,  their  heads 
fixed  to  moveable  top,  so,  if  I  put  two  covers  together  they 
would  only  show  an  extension  of  the  pillar  and  have  less  of  a 
doubled  appearance,  and  there  being  no  cross  portion  as  in  the 
panels  to  catch  the  descending  moisture. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  the  entrance  and  end  of  landing- 
board,  partly  seen  in  the  sketches.    Would  you  explain  ? 

Since  I  set  up  as  a  bee-keeper,  of  this  cover  question  I  have  as 
often  said,  as  did  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  Ireland,  '*  it  is  my 
difficulty."— W.  J. 

[Our  hive-covers  are  made  of  yellow  pine,  which,  if  clear  and 
sound — i.e.,  free  from  knots  and  cracks,  will,  when  well  seasoned 
and  painted,  stand  all  weathers  without  rending  or  splitting. 
They  have  really  proved  so  efficient  that  we  have  never  experi- 
mentalised with  other  substances.  The  canvass  covering  sug- 
gested by  you  we  belicTe,  therefore,  to  be  unnecessary,  and  wo 
should  fear  that  the  strong  smell  of  ordinary  felt  might  be 
obnoxious  to  bees.  Slates  employed  as  a  roof  onlj  are  not 
without  their  disadvantages,  which  would  be  more  strongly  felt  ^ 
if  the  entire  hive  were  cased  with  them.  Of  glared  fireclay  we 
can  say  nothing,  except  that  its  weight  and  fragility  would 
probably  be  against  it.  Pilasters  maj  be  added,  but  should  not 
l>e  fixed  so  &mly  as  to  prevent  the  wood  from  shrinking  or 
swelling  witk  perfect  freedom.  The  entrance  and  alighting- 
board  l>elong  to  the  hive  inside  the  cover ;  and,  not  being 
attached  to  the  latter,  should  not  perhaps  haye  appeart>d  in  the 
engravings.  They  are,  however,  most  successfully  dilineated  in 
fy.  2  ;  and,  if  you  will  turn  to  page  42  of  Vol.  XXV.  of  The 
CoTTAGB  Qabdbnbr,  you  will  there  find  a  sketch  of  a  bee>box 
without  its  cover,  which  will  probably  throw  sufficient  light  on 
the  subject  to  render  it  intelligible.] 


LIGURIAN  OE  ALP  BEES. 

NiKBTBBW  months  have  now  ebpsed  since  I  last  addressed 
you,  expressing  my  fears  of  the  success  of  **A  Dbtonshibb 
i3EB-KBBPEB*8  "  crui^c  of  artificial  queen  raising,  during  which 
time,  although  I  have  been  a  silent,  was  by  no  means  an  unin- 
terested expectant  of  the  snatches  of  the  log  with  which  he  so 
kindly  fsrcurcd  us. 

Sympathising  in  the  satisfaction  it  must  have  afforded  him 
making  good  some  of  the  nearer  ports,  and  there  saffly  landing 
his  consignments — auguring  the  worst  when  the  large  cases  con- 
taining so  many  little  caskets  were  thrown  overboard,  and  was, 
consequently,  prepared  for  the  intelligence  of  the  hopeless  ship- 
wreck of  the  adventure  announced  in  your  columns  of  the  19th 
of  November,  and  now  only  await  the  average  statement. 

Your  correspondent,  I  daresay,  never  dreamt  when  introduc- 
ing his  Italian  friends  into  polite  Devon  society,  how  they 
should  belie  his  kindly  recommendation  by  their  robbing,  at 
least  in  one  instance,  a  neighbour  of  his  means,  snd  in  how  many 
more  the  unsuspecting  young  virgins  of  their  virtue,  the  unmis- 
takeable  hybrids  your  correspondent  caught  sight  of  on  calling 
satisfactorily  establishing  their  guilt ;   }'et  what  else  could  be 
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l(ttlked  for  wbon  tlieto  ydlow  foreign  taoimdrelt  make  goed  a 
Ibotiiig  in  Snglish  Sooieiy  ? 

**  S.  B."  anticipated  the  qmfy  I  intended  sending  jrda  aa  to 
Ifbat  legal  nmtdj  I  might  have  should  any  neighbour  of  mine 
iAtiwdKiee  Ike  for^igiiefs  into  hie  aptery,  thereby  conUminating 
i^e  fWd  native  Mood  of  »y  iaircmntei ;  and,  notwiibatanding 
the  adrerie  opinson  you  ekpress,  ehoald  aay  he  rath  enough 
to  nake-  tke  attetarpt,  it  ie  tty  intention  to  crate  mterdiot  and 
fery  the  point  j  and,  although  Blaokstos^  did  not  proTide  for 
fueh  a  eonf ingeney  by  poiafhig  out  the  law  aa  dietinetly  as  in  the 
oase  of  etrayed  ^sntnao  qncfted  In  No.  9,  ittU  as  there  are  plenty 
of  casee  where  Male  ar>Hna)8  fetraying  through  an  huroficienoy 
of  the  Imee  among  tke  fnnalee  of  a  neig^our,  and  tiMreby 
deteriorating  bis  stoek  whkh  might  be  held  applicable  aa  a  pre- 
oedent.  T^  e«ily  gafe  fenee  in  Ihii  caee  woold  be  a  transport 
of  the  o^iMtk>iia  intruder*  at  kast  some  faalMosen  nutea  from 
ttiy  aphify. 

Wvtb  all  I  ttMet  admit  that  from  reports  in  your  Journal  thehr 
hardihood  imd  p^soductiveflees  woald  seem  dearly  estabHshed, 
and  Itar  asiiwtante  bate  in  addition  pronotmeod  them  interesting 
iaid  beauHfal  too  t  s^  ae  rank  weeds  are  wonderfully  hardy 
and  pfx^ifio,  and  as  the  yellow  wolish  wasp  possesses  theee 
^[tialitiea  in  a  superior  degree,  at  the  tame  time  being  altogether 
Wanting,  in  what  S.  Amey  eipressirely  styles  the  "  main  point," 
I  (ViUy  miproeate  hie  and  Col.  Kewman's  anxiety  for  satiefaotory 
infinrmation  on  this  head,  without  which  it  is  not  beyond  pessi* 
bility  that  your  exoellent  Diefron  eontribntor,  by  his  dissemina- 
tion of  tMs  yariety,  ba  landed,  howerer  aninteBttonaUy,  ia  the 
awkward  predicament  of  th«t  patriotic  Beotehman  you  told  us 
of  some  time  ago,  who,  in  Mournful  remembranee  of  bis  national 
emblem,  achted  ^e  l^tle  down  in  his  adopted  land  of  Tas* 
ttaala^  the  welaaeh«dy  resolts  of  which  act  were  in  a  short  time, 
ia  it  would  be  in  the  oaae  of  your  correspondent,  beyond  human 
power  to  control. 

As  it  is  not  unlikely  there  may  be  other  parties  readers  of 
your  Journal  who,  previou^y  to,  or  simultaneously  with,  Messrs. 
Neifihbour  imported  these,  and  may  vie  with  them  as  to  the 
eredit  of  being  their  introducers,  it  would  be  highly  interesting 
to  all  your  apiarian  readers  were  they  politely  to  afford  us  some 
information  as  to  the  weight  or  comparatire  store  collected  by, 
Ba(y,  a  swarm  of  this  and  the  old  rariety. 

Should  their  superiority  in  this  respect  be  as  clearly  esta- 
Uishad  as  their  *'  prowess "  Iq  love  and  in  war,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  will  I  stoop  t-o  the  "  spirit  of  tlie  age  "  and  procure  a 
Liguriau  stock  ;  not,  however,  without  looking  baek  with  poig- 
nant regret  on  the  many  happy  years  I  have  spent  as — An  Old 

H'&IENS  OF  THB  BlOTK  BbB. 


INTERBREEDING. 

^WL  ^tfpwiBDS  AKD  OiTWiLitDs"  excuse  my  pointing  out 
that  any  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  working  bees  in  a  hire  ie 
entirely  owing  to  the  combs  being  old,  and  their  ceils  becoming 
contracted  by  long-continued  breeding,  snd  is  not  at  all  affected 
by  what  is  usually  called  breeding  in-and-in  ?  As  erery  colony 
of  the  species  Apis  melliflca  constructs  cells  of  precisely  the 
same  size,  whether  located  in  this  country  or  at  the  antipodes, 
his  bees  would,  therefore,  neither  increase  nor  diminish  in  size  if 
he  could  suceeed  in  crOesing  them  with  "B.  &  W.*8"  Ta^ma- 
niane.  Even  Apie  ligustica  builds  cells  of  the  same  gauge  as 
nrilifiaa^  wbatarer  M.  HeroMinn  may  asfeyerate  to  the  contrary, 
and  for  tbia  reason  the  bees  of  both  species  are  of  the  same  sise, 
witb  the  ezeaptioB  that  I  beliere  Apis  ligustica  to  be  rather  longer 
than  tbaaomnam  bee. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  "  Upwabds  Aim  Okwabds  "  for 
the  intereating  r^ation  of  his  experience  »s  an  Oxford«>hire  bee- 
keeper, add  would  indulge  a  hope  that  other  apiarians  may  be 
induced  to  foUow  hia  axample  in  tius  respect^A  Dstonshikb 
Bmi-KsiPBB, 


SUPER-POSING  DIFFICtJLTy-EFFECTS  OF 

INTERBREEDING. 
WifK  tegairl  to  the  tftper-posing  difficulty,  in  reply  to  the 
mnarkv  ef  **  H.  B.  B.''  I  mav  state  that  when  I  wrote'my  obser- 
tatiotis  on  this  tubjeet,  I  bad,  onfortonately,  mivlaid  several  of 
the  Numbers  of  Thi  JoxtrvilL  of  Hobticultvre  :  hence  the 
••  if,**  which  girea  ofiE^nee.  I  could  only  write  oonditionally  ;  if 
I  wrata  "apolagelicaUy,"  it  was  beoanee  of  the  tone  of  the 


"  RBiTBBBwaHiBB  Bbb-KBSPbr*s  **  remarks,  who  eeemad  to  deny 
the  posaeasion  of  eyes  and  pnotieal  knowledge  to  our  iiwpeeted 
apiarian  friend  in  Beron^ire;  and,  agreeing  with  one,  I 
wished  to  be  understood  that  I  did  not  diaagrae  with  the  otto 
in  one  of  those  not  unoonnnon  oaaea,  where  **  both  are  ri^  wad 
both  are  wrong," 

As  to  "  the  principles  and  practice  of  storifying  not  being  ao 
well  understood  in  the  south  "  as  in  tbe  north,  tluit  I  oonsidcr 
as  yet  "  not  proyen."  But  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  yow 
readers  if  some  of  our  northern  friends  woull  kindly  detail 
their  method  of  atorifying.  Tbe  plan  I  now  adopt  ie  6ztr»Mly 
simple,  and  I  And  it  to  anawer  admirably  well ;  but  I  do  not 
think  i.  materially  diffbrs  from  that  practised  by  Dr.  Betan,  who 
was  a  Teteran  in  bee  experience,  and  obtained  large  hoasy 
harteets  when  honey  was  to  be  collected.  Thus,  last  year  I 
began  ihe  season  with  only  fire  stocks,  from  which  I  obtatnid 
oyer  2  cwt.  of  honey  (run  and  in  the  comb)  ;  my  stocks  having 
increased  from  fire  to  eight  at  the  end  of  Jnly. 

The  bees  of  Tasmania  did,  I  belieya,  all  spring  frvm  oaa 
itock — i.e.,  the  stock  originally  carried  out  to  New  Sootii  Wales 
by  one  Br.  Wilson  a  great  many  years  ago ;  and  I  had  personal 
experience  of  their  excellence  in  every  respect.  This  one  stock 
became  tbe  patent  of  eleven  swarms  the  first  aeason,  which 
increased  to  three  hundred  in  three  seasons ;  so  a  well-known 
writer  on  Australia  was  informed.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  nevertheless  desirable,  as  well  as  possible,  to  introduce 
new  blood  into  an  apiary  or  neighbourhood  from  time  to  time^ 
as  I  hate  certainly  remarked  that  an  increased  activity  has  beea 
the  result  in  oases  where  I  have  procured  bees  from  a  distance, 
or  removed  them  to  a  distance.  I  say  "  new  blood  "  advisedly, 
for  I  do  not  think  that  a  mere  removal  from  one  locality  to 
another  can  entirely,  or  even  chiefly,  account  for  this  increased 
activity.  Our  good  friend  *'A  Bbyokshibb  Bee-kbepbb*' 
seems  not  on^  to  doubt  whether  the  most  isolated  bees  can  be 
protected  from  crossing  (wherein  I  agree  with  him),  but  alio 
whether  any  benefit  is  derived  from  such  crossing  of  blood. 
This,  I  fear,  must  remain  open  to  speculation  only ;  bat  why 
should  we  doubt  the  beneficial  efiects  of  eross-breeding  in  the 
case  of  insects  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  birds  and  qaad- 
rupeds  ?  and  in  the  case  of  the  Tasmanian  bees,  which  are  ever 
swarming  in  extraordinary  multitudes  every  year  to  and  freas 
distant  localities  (as  is  the  case  with  English  bees  in  a  less  degree), 
who  shall  say  that  interbreeding  in  the  fiftieth  or  even  in  the 
twentieth  generation  from  a  common  origin  (where  the  besa 
have  been  separated  by  different  climates  and  pasturage  for  a 
considerable  period),  does  not  keep  up  at  least  the  vigour  and 
vitality  of  the  race  ?^B.  &  W. 


BEES  IN  CEYLON. 


I  DO  not  think  the  following  vei^  brief  account  of  tbe  beef  in 
Ceylon  has  yet  found  its  way  into  the  pages  of  Tkb  JefUKBilL 
OF  HOBTICULTUAB.  I  therefore  traweoribe  it,  and  beg  for  it  a 
comer  in  ^our  aprariato  department.  If  **  those  moat  prodactitt 
of  honey  are  destitute  of  stings,"  would  not  our  apiarian  ladiai 
subscribe  a  purse  to  irvtroduce  them  into  England  P — B.  A  W. 

"  J?ee*. — Bees  of  several  species  and  genera,  some  divested  of 
stings,  and  some  in  size  scarcely  exceeding  a  house-fly,  deposit 
their  honey  in  hollow  trees  or  sMspend  their  combs  from  a 
branch  ;  and  the  spoils  of  their  industry  form  one  of  the  chief 
resources  df  the  uncivilised  Yeddahs,  who  collect  the  wax  in 
their  upland  fores  tf,  to  be  bartered  for  arrow*  point  a  and  clothes 
in  the  lowlatids.*  I  have  never  heard  of  an  instance  of  persons 
being  attacked  by  the  bees  of  Ceylon :  and  hence  the  nstites 
assert,  that  those  most  productive  of  honey  are  destitute  of 
stings."— (•*  Ceylon,"  by  Emerson  Tennant.) 

*  A  gentlemui  connected  with  the  department  of  the  SorveTOr  Oeosfsh 
writes  to  me  that  he  measured  a  honeycomb  which  he  fonnd  (teA«ned  totbs 
orerhanghiK  branch  ot  a  small  tree  in  tbe  foiest  aear  Adam's  Peak,  sad 
fuund  it  nine  links  of  hit  chain,  or  about  6  feet  in  length  and  a  foot  in 
breadth,  Mhcre  it  waa  attacltcd  to  the  branch,  but  tapering  toward*  Uie 
01  her  extremity.  ••  It  was  a  shi^Ie  comb,  with  a  layer  of  ceDa  en  eitfcar 
side,  bat  io  welgbtgr  that  Ike  branch  broks  by  tke  strain." 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

DiviDiKo  FowL-norsE  (^«mfct(r).^SeBdnsa  rough  outline  of  the  li 
anrt  Its  dimensions,  marltlnj:  whrere  the  door  is,  Ae. 

CAWAirr  CoMTiKOALLT  ScRATcniMG  HiMssiv  [F*  L.  LaKr$).—'1Wt  tod 
is  Intested  with  Ike  Dust  flowers  ot  snlptiuramcic  bi^  feariejx  and  befw  j 
returning  lifm  to  his  cage  wash  it  tl:0T0tigb?T,  and  di;s»  the  tnlf  hur  into  aU 
.ts  crevices,  perch,  &c. 
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WECfCLY   CALENDAR. 


M'Bth 

o7  t       FEBR0ARY  4-10,  1868. 
Week. 

WSATHWI  ]rXA&  LONDON  IIT  1861. 

Moon  ' 

Rhiee    ' 

atidSetfl 

Clock 

before 

Son. 

Snti 
Biaee. 

Ban 
Seta. 

MOoh*« 
Age. 

Day  of 
Tear. 

deff.  deg. 

in.     h. 

m.     h. 

m.     h. 

m.    e. 

4 

Tc    ,    AeaoiA  floribonda. 

29.998-29.808    ,    49-41 

s.w. 

•01 

37af7 

52af4 

41    11  , 

6 

14    18 

35 

5 

W     '    Acacia  grandis. 

29.^94-29.433 

48-42 

s.w. 

.01 

85      7 

54      4 

mom. 

6 

14    18 

86 

6 

Tk        Acacia  Drammondii.                      *  S9.361— 39.3A8 

81-29 

S.W. 

.01 

88      7 

66      4 

SO      0 

}) 

14    23 

37 

7 

P          Ajr.alea  Perryana.                             i  29.492-29.408 

4S-8C 

S.W. 

•04 

81      7 

68      4 

66      1 

8 

14    26 

88 

8 

8          AKftlea  trittmphann.                         '  29.516—29.429 

48-37 

8.E. 

•02 

80     ^ 

▼ 

57      2 

9 

14    26 

39 

9       Sum        5  Sumdat  aftkr  Epiphant.           t  29.996—29.498 

44-86 

E. 

•08 

28      7 

1      5 

55      8 

10 

14    30 

40 

10    1     H    I    Qu££e«  Victoria  xauiiko,  1840.    80.207-80.161 

45-22 

N.E. 

26      7 

8      5     42      4 

11 

14    31 

41 

MErioROLOoT   OF  TH«   Wbw.— At  Chiiwick,  from  obserrationi  during  the    Ust  thirty-fird  ye«r»,  the  ATerage  highest  and  loweet 

temperaturw  of  thaw  days  u e  45^'»  and  86.6'  resp^tirely.    The  greatest  heat,  62%  oeoarred  on  the    9lh  in  1881 ;  amd  the  lowett  cold.  4*. 

on  th^  9th  in  1847.     Daringtheperiodl22d»y8  were  fine,  and  on  116  rain  falL 

FLORISTS'   FLOWEES, 

THXIB  DI8TINGUISHINO    CHABACTBBI8TICS,   CVLTIYATIONy 
AND   YABIBTIBS. — NO.  1. 


THE  CINERABIA. 

would  be  neither 
jost  nor  ^^eroos,  ia 
oommenctng  a  series 
of  papers  like  the 
present,  to  pass  by 
unnoticed  preyious 
workers  in  the  same 
field;  and  as  I  am 
old  enough,  and  old 
florist  ^ough  too,  to  remember 
almost  the  first  bursting  forth 
into  lifb  of  the  enlarged  taste 
that  now  exists  for  florists' 
fiowtt^t  I  can  call  to  mind  most 
of  those  who  hare  by  0iifher  their  skill  in  hybridising,  their 
liberal  encouragement  of  their  growth,  or  their.wri tings, 
tended  towards  this  coBSttmmatioBi  and  I  feel  bound  to  say 
that  I  know  of  ao  one  who  has  so  contributed  to  the 
present  state  of  things  as  Mr.  GtfOrge  Glenny.  He  was 
pold  enough  when  flowers  were  ragged  and  starry,  and 
ill-defined  in  colour,  to  flx  a  standard,  which  was  then 
considered  outrageously  high,  and  impossible,  and  which, 
«yen  if  reached,  it  was  sai<C  we  should  be  no  gainers  by, 
inasmuch  as  the  formality  that  would  be  attained  would 
spoil  the  beauty  of  the  flower,  fie  maintained  that  he  was 
right,  and  the  eyent  has  proved  it  to  be  so.  His  standard 
IB  the  acknowledged  one,  and  the  beauty  of  those  flowers 
which  meet  its  requirements  is  recognised  not  only  by 
the  amateur,  but  by  the  "  outer  barbarians,"  who  admire, 
but  know  not  why.  The  idea  that  forced  itself  on  his 
mind  was,  th%t  florists'  flowers  ought  to  be  as  circular  as 
possible— the  nearer  to  a  perfect  circle  the  better.  He 
was  shown  such  a  Dahlia  as  old  Striata  formosissima,  and 
was  asked,  "  Do  you  eyer  expect  to  get  such  a  flower 
round  P  "  "  Yes,"  was  the  reply ;  ana|now  look  at  the 
▼arieties  exhibited  eyery  year,  and  say  whether  it  has 
not  been  done* 

What  is  a  "  florists'  flower  P  "  is  a  nuzzling  question — at 
least,  we  all  know  what  they  are ;  but  their  deflnition  is 
another  matter.  A  florists'  flower  cannot  be  perpetuated 
by  seed,  but  simply  by  cuttings,  oflsets,  Ac.  It  is  also 
^rown  in  collections  of  diflerent  yarieties.  Tet  this  will 
hardly  define  them.  The  Erica  is  so  grown,  but  it  is  not 
recognised  as  a  florists'  flower.  We  must,  tkerefore, 
content  ourselyee  with  Saying  that  they  are  what  they 
are. 

As  at  this  season  of  the  year  most  gpreenhouses  and 
conseryatories  owe  a  good  aeal  of  their  gaiety  to  the 
Cineraria,  we  haye  thought  it  well  to  begin  our  notices 
with  it,  and  now  present  to  our  readers  a  woodeuti  vf 
what  is  considered  perfection  of  form  in  this  flower ;  for 
it  is  now  a  well-understood  axiom  of  florists,  that  the 
three  properties  of  any  flower  arranged  in  their  relatiye 
No.  46.— Vol.  n.,  Nbw  Sxbhs. 


order  of  nierit,  are— 1,  form ;  3,  colour ;  3,  size.  Ante- 
cedent to  all  these  is  the  habit  of  the  plant;  nothing 
compmsliting  for  faultiness  in  this  resnect  (more  of  this 
anon).  In  looking  at  the  pips  of  the  flower  as  giyen^  it 
will  be  pMi>eiyed  thit  they  ire  erenly  etrcular,  that  the 

Setals  gre  dosely  iBid,  so  as  not  to  ieaye  any  gaps 
etween  them,  whieh  Would  be  fatal  to  its  symmetry,  and 
that  they  are  gendy  curt^  to  as  not  to  run  in  straight 
line  from  the  disk,  but  with  4  iltght  Waye,  which  greimy 
adds  to  theii^  beauty.  The  edges  of  the  petals,  too,  are 
free  from  any  notch  in  the  centre — a  defect  which  Some 
flowers  possess  in  a  great  degree.  The  petals  ought  also 
to  be  about  twelye  in  number ;  a  larger  number  confuses 
the  pip,  a  smaller  one  makes  it  too  open.  These  may  seem 
yery  arbitrary  rules,  and  so  they  doubtless  are,  but  eyery- 
thing  connected  With  a  taste  of  this  sort  is  arbitrary. 
Then,  as  to  Colour*  Where  the  flowers  are  edged,  the 
colour  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  margin  in  either 
broad  or  narrow  bands ;  there  being  two  types  of  edged 
flowers,  in  one  the  white  haying  a  much  larger  proportion 
to  the  flower  than  in  the  other,  and  in  these  cases  the  flower 
itself  is  generally  larger  altogether.  In  a  self-coloured 
flower  it  ought  to  be  bright  and  clear,  muddiness  entirely 
taking  off  from  its  beauty.  Size  is,  as  I  haye  said,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  other  two  properties ;  but  a  really  under- 
sized flower  must  now  be  aiscarded ;  for  in  all  the  colours 
in  which  the  Cineraria  appears,  there  are  yarieties  suffi- 
ciently large  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  amateur,  and 
a  large-sized  flower  is  unquestionably  more  striking  than 
a  small  one. 

I  haye  safd  that  habit  is  of  the  first  importance.  Of 
what  use  is  a  fiower,  howeyer  beautiful,  if  it  be  "  miffy," 
difficult  to  propagate,  or  ugly  when  grown  ?  Take,  for 
example,  Slougn  KiyaF,  a  pretty  flower  enough,  but  then  * 
the  foot-stalks  are  so  wiry,  and  the  pips  so  much  apart, 
that  one  neyer  gets  a  good  head  of  bloom.  On  the  other 
hand,  look  at  Miss  Eyles,  which  obtained  a  first-class  certi- 
fioate  last  year  (figured  in  the  current  Number  of  *'  Floral 
Magazine " ),  and  you  see  at  once  the  yast  superiority 
of  its  habit.  The  pips  are  kept  close  together,  the  plant 
is  dwarf,  and,  conseauently,  it  keeps  an  excellent  head  of 
bloom.  The  pottea  figure  represents  one  which  was 
l^otographed  trota.  life,  of  Ayres'  CoBrulea  compacta,  but 
I  know  not  what  amount  of  training  it  had ;  but  it  is  an 
admirable  specimen  of  what  a  Cineraria  ought  to  be,  and 
when  it  can  be  reached  with  little  trussing,  the  yalue  of 
the  yariety  is  greatly  enhanced. 

The  culture  of  the  Cineraria  has  been  oftentimes  dwelt 
upon  in  the  columns  of  Thb  Joubnal  of  Hobticultubb, 
and  it  may  be,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  say  much  upon 
the  subiect,  but  there  are  a  few  points  to  be  carefully 
attended  to.  The  compost  must  be  open  and  rich ;  and 
from  the  time  the  cutting  is  rooted,  the  plant  ought  neyer 
to  be  allowed  to  stand  still ;  the  pots  enlarged  until  it 
gets  into  the  blooming  one,  and  kept  moderately  well 
watered,  and  just  clear  of  Crost,  so  that  before  the  bloom- ' 
buds  stsjrt  up  they  may  haVe  fine,  large,  broad  leayes, 
and  the  pots  oe  well  filled  with  roots.  As  the  bloom-buds 
adyance,  guano  water  or  other  liquid  manure  may^be 
No.  697.— Vol.  XXVI.,  Old  Sbbibs.  ^ 
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applied  ;    and,  aboTe  all  ihingt,  green  flj  matt  be  carefullj  I  blooming  they  shonld  be  cut  down  and  turned  out  of  doors  in 
looked  after,  and  frequent  fumigation  given.  I  msj  be  a  bungler  |  a  shadj  place,  »o  that  thej  may  begin  to  throw  up  the  offfeti 


and  not  have  known  how  to  use  these  new  substitutes  for 
tobacco,  but  I  have  to  say  to  aphii  pastils,  tobaoco-paper,  &c., 
**JSst€procul,profaiUs**  and  I  quite  agree  with  a  recent  writer 
in  your  periodical,  that  it  is  better  to  give  a  fumigating  two 
successiye  nights  than  a  very  severe  one  on  one  night  only. 
Those  that  Are  not  killed  by  the  first  attack  are  generally  very 
sick,  and  a  second  one  generally  settles  the  matter  with  them 
before  they  have  time  to  recover.     When  the  plants  have  done 


on  which  the  stock  for  the  following  year  depends.  These  must 
be  taken  off  as  they  reach  a  fair  size^  potted  in  nice  open  sandy 
compost,  and  placed,  if  possible,  in  gentle  heat  juat  to  ttart 
them.  The  earlier  this  is  done  the  earlier  the  plants  will  come 
into  bloom,  and  a  little  practice  will  very  soon  determine  whst 
is  the  best  time  to  commence  operations.  Some  want  them  for 
decoration,  others  for  exhibition,  others  for  their  own  pleasurr, 
and  tliey  must  regulate  accordingly. 


Diagram  of  a  perfect  Cineraria. 

As  to  sorts,  I  have,  through  the  kJhdnees  of  my  excellent 
friend,  Mr.  Charles  Turner  of  Slough,  had  the  opportunity  for 
some  years  of  seeing  and  growing  ihe  new  varieties  as  sent  out ; 
.  and  from  my  own  experience  tubmit  a  litt  of  those  which  seem 
to  me  to  approach  nearer  to  the  standard  I  hare  laid  down  than 
any  other.     I  take  first  the  class  of 

6ELP8. 

Adam  Bede,  a  lovely  rose.  Of  dwerf  habit  and  very  free 
blooming. 

Brilliant  (Smith),  rich  crimson.  A  very  effective  and  useful 
flower. 

Captain  Scbreider,  bright  light  blue.     Very  excellent. 

Duke  of  Cambridge,  brilliant  crhnson.  Dwarfer  habit,  and 
bri|?hter  than  Brilliant. 

Reynolds  Hole,  large,  crimson.     Very  stout  and  frec-bloojoing. 

WHITE  XDOED   WITH  BOSK,   CHIM80N,  &C. 

Comtanoy,  purplish-lake  edging. 


Cineraria,  showing  a  desirable  babit 
of  growth. 

Flower  of  Spring,  rosy  purple  edge,  disk  dark. 

Incomparable,  rrimeon  carmine  edging.    Excellent  habit 

Maid  of  Astolat,  carmine  purple  edge.  Strong  and  vigorous 
habit. 

MLes  Mamock,  rosy  lake  edges.    Free  bloomer. 

Miss  Eylea,  rose,  dwarf  habit.    An  excellent  variety. 

Perfection,  rosy  carmine,  light  edge. '  Szcelleut  shape  and 
good  habit. 

WHm  EDGED  WITH  BLITS,  PUBPLV,  &C. 

Bellissima,  azure  blue  edges.     Fine  shape. 
Eclat,  dark  shaded  purple  edges. 
Lady  Seymour,  deep  bine  edge,  dark  disk. 
Prince  of  Wales,  deep  blue  edge  and  dark  blue  disk. 
Royal  Marine,  light  azure  blue. 
The  Colleen  Bawn,  blue*edged  and  blue  disk.    Showy. 
— D.,  Deal. 


PEESEEVING 

I  AM  so  much  pleased  with  the  effects  of  "  raising  the  wind  " 
in  the  matter  of  ice-preserving,  that  £  must  adjust  the  girths  of 
^he  saddle,  leit  the  next  runner  thould  have  an  awkward  tun.tJe 


ICE. 


by  the  way.  The  saddle  has  been  on  the  right  horse  all  this  (tire, 
however,  and  the  fix  is  most  amusing,  for  there  is  not  a  syllnbl'' 
of  diff«  rence  among  all  our  differings  abeint^keepin|g^  ice  whiit 
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rightly  eiplained.  It  is  just  Buch  another  fix  as  that  about 
the  Tarlegditioii  of  plants.  We  are  all  agreed  about  the  Tarie- 
gation  as  to  what  it  is,  we  diiTer  onlj  in  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  made  use  of  in  the  expUnation  of  what  it  is  ;  and  it  is  just 
so  about  the  ice.  We  all  agree,  but  in  different  degrees  of 
bdlief,  that  damp  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  ice,  and  thst  heat  is 
the  n^xt  great «t ;  but  here  extremes  meet  as  in  a  circle.  The 
degrees  of  beUef  in  the  effects  of  damp  air  on  ice  range  from 
absolute  certainty  to  the  faintest  idea  that  heat  itself  may  be 
the  more  aotire  a^^ent ;  and  so  it  is,  and  without  it  there  would 
be  no  damp  to  destroy  ice. 

The  misunderstanding  about  yentilation  is  still  more  easily 
explained.  The  greatest  gardener  of  us  all,  Mr.  Thomson,  of 
the  Archerfield  Gardens  in  the  Lothians,  has  the  greatest 
amount  of  yentilation  all  round  his  ioe-heaps  of  any  of  us,  and 
Tet  he  is,  or  seems  to  be,  the  lesser  adrocate  of  Tontilation.  But 
ais  most  excellent  hit  in  keeping  ice  in  pits  made  in  loose  sandy 
banks,  explains  the  whole  theory  of  Tentilation  from  first  to  last 
He  uses  more  Tentilation  in  those  pits  than  erer  I  contemplated 
since  I  had  adopted  that  practice.  Loose  sand  is  as  full  of  air 
as  a  sponge  is  with  water  af^er  you  dip  it  in  the  basin,  and  the 
melting  from  the  ice  runs  into  the  sand  as  fast  as  it  comes,  and 
then  there  can  be  no  yapour,  nor  need  of  the  air  in  a  current, 
for  there  the  ice  is  in  as  close  a  contact  with  a  large  body  of  air 
as  with  a  large  body  of  sand. 

Now,  when  I  rentilated  the  first  ice-house,  and  when  I  adyited 
an  old  ice-house  iff  be  Tentilated,  I  could  not  get  the  air  one- 
tenth  so  near  to  the  body  of  ice  as  Mr.  Thomson  has  it.  The 
current  was,  and  must  hare  been,  far  away  from  the  body  of  the 
ice,  as  those  who  know  the  arrangements  about  these  old  ice- 
houses weU  know.  The  Tentilation  could  only  take  along  in 
the  current  the  Tapour  after  it  rose  from  the  sides  of  the  ice 
deep  down  in  the  ice-well  to  the  leTel  of  the  side  door  into  the 
well.  The  current  was  constant  day  and  night,  but  not  one 
particle  of  the  air  in  that  current  came,  or  coiud  come,  in  con- 
tact with  one  particle  of  the  ice ;  and  whether  that  current  was 
at  80**  or  at  90%  it  could  not  make  the  smallest  appreciable 
difference  to  the  ice  farther  than  that  the  warmer  degree  sucked 
in  the  Tspour  orer  the  ice  with  ten  times  more  greedinesi.  Then 
the  warmest  must  haTe  been  the  best  degree  for  ssTing  the  ice, 
ao  to  put  it ;  but  the  way  it  acted  was  second-hand,  as  it  were— 
it  preTented  the  Tapour  from  rismg  to  the  roof  where  formerly 
it  caused  a  constant  drip  to  fall  down  on  the  ioe^  which  drip  and 
which  Tapour  was,  ancl  is  yet,  the  great  fault  of  the  old  ioe- 
booae. 

I  must  oonfeis  to  haTing  baited  my  hook  for  salmon  fresh 
from  the  mountain  stream  when  I  spoke  of  the  Tentilation 
through  the  air-drain,  and  X  oontider  I  was  most  fortunate  in 
getting  such  so-many  pounders  as  Mr.  Eobson  and  Mr. 
Thomson.  I  said,  and  there  you  may  see  and  read  it,  that  I 
would  not  haTe  an  air-trap  in  next  the  ice,  but  out  next  the  open 
Air.  I  had  some  faint  hopes  that  some  would  take  that  as  part 
of  the  system  of  Tentilation  day  and  night  through  the  upper 
passage,  and  my  good  luck  soon  brought  my  )K>pe8  to  pass. 
Than,  if  you  wUl  show  by  any  word  or  sentence  I  CTcr  wrote 
about  Tentilating  an  ioe-houae  that  I  contemplated,  or  adTised, 
one  more  degree  of  heat  to  reach  the  ice  that  way  than  the  rest 
of  us,  there  shall  be  a  difference  between  us,  but  not  till  then.  A 
atrong  gale  passing  constantly  through  a  Tentilated  ice-house,  as 
I  recommend  it,  eTen  in  the  dog  days,  could  no  more  reach  the 
ice,  or  impart  cold  or  warmth  to  it,  t^uok  if  it  were  a  dead  lull  all 
'the  time ;  and  my  air-trap  at  the  open-air  end  of  the  lower  drain 
was  to  be  worked  as  I  thought  bmt,  whioh  waa  the  way  I  put 
my  bait  on  to  raise  the  wind  and  to  haTe  a  chat  and  chirrup 
about  the  ice  question. 

When  I  am  outside  of  a  hooae  or  place  which  I  want  to  be 
wanner  or  eooler,  and  I  haTe  the  power  of  the  TcnUktion  in 
my  own  b«nds  as  in  the  air-trap  at  the  outer  end  of  the  waste- 
drain,  I  would  no  more  admit  a  particle  of  air  that  way  on 
ft  foggy  day,  or  on  a  hot  sunny  day,  than  either  of  my  fellow 
labourers  would ;  and  there  is  not  a  pin*s  differencd  between  us 
in  all  that  relates  to  Tentilating  ice,  or,  which  is  the  right  and 
proper  way  of  expressing  it,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  keeping  off 
or  clearing  away  damp  air  from  the  aides  and  roof  of  an  ice- 
house. 

But  Mr.  Eobson  and  Mr.  Thomson  are  both  right  and  both 
wrong  about  the  effects  of  heat  on  ice,  and  the  effects  of  atrong 
currents  of  hot  air  playing  constantly  otct  it—quite  wrong,  and 
their  Tiews  are  upset  cTcry  year  of  our  Utcs  in  their  natiTc  land 
by  the  hsnd  of  Nature^  and  no  one  can  gainsay  it.    Both  of 


them  also  gaTe  examples  of  ice-houses  which  would  not  keep 
ice  auTliow— an  easy  thing  from  any  county  in  the  kingdom, 
and  both  blame  tlie  wet  for  the  melting ;  and  if  I  should  go  and 
get  rid  of  that  w<>t  bj  a  strong  current  of  air  between  the  source 
of  wet  and  the  ice  without  affecting  the  ice  itself^  they  both 
would  blow  at  me  with  the  garden-engine  till  I  had  enough  of 
it,  and  when  I  had  I  would  just  tell  them  how  near  we  all  of  us 
were  to  the  mark  without  knowing  it. 

There  is  an  old  plan  and  a  Tery  good  one,  howerer,  which 
would  cure  such  ice-houses  as  run  to  waste  from  damp  in  the 
soil  next  to  them,  and  thst  remedy  is  exactly  the  same  in  prin- 
ciple ss  mine  for  drjing  off  stagnant  Tapour.  There  are  a 
figure  of  it  and  the  deicription  in  one  of  the  early  Tolumes  of 
the  '*  Gardener's  Magazine."  The  plan  is  to  work  up  outside 
the  walls  of  an  ice-house  a  puddle  of  day  1  foot  to  18  inches 
wide  all  round  and  orer  the  top.  That  would  be  easier  and 
less  expensiTe  than  double  walls,  although  nothing  is  so  sood  a 
nonconductor  for  us  gardeners  as  a  column  of  confined  air ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  air  dr;  between  the  Tery  best 
Middlesex  stock  bricks  is  just  as  great  as  that  of  keeping  ice 
from  melting,  as  I  can  show  from  my  own  experience  with 
hollow  walls.  I  onoe  had  a  range  of  cold  pits  with  hollow -brick 
walls,  which  were  before  my  time  used  for  Melons  and  Cucum- 
bers, and  the  linings  for  the  Melons  and  Cucumbers  were  found 
to  do  as  was  intended  ;  but  when  I  used  them  for  cold  pits  they 
were  not  so  easily  kept  warm  as  the  solid  walls  of  other  pits, 
and  I  had  them  altered,  and  in  doing  that  I  found  the  tide- 
marks  of  the  damp  air  between  the  waUs  sure  enough,  and  the 
pits  were  more  easily  kept  warm  after  the  alteration  to  solid 
walls.  ETer  since  I  haTe  been  jealous  of  letting  damp  linings  be 
u«ed  against  hollow  walls  for  cold  pits,  but  linings  of  dry  stubble 
from  the  com  fields  to  hollow  waUs  is  one  of  the  best  means  of 
making  cold  pits  hold  out  against  cold  and  damp. 

One  of  the  most  couTincing  proofs  I  can  glTC  to  show  that 
there  is  not  a  shade  of  difference  between  my  ideas  of  keeping 
ioe  and  those  expressed  by  Mr.  Thomson  is  this  :  The  last  ice- 
house in  which  I  could  not  keep  ice  till  I  had  it  Tentilated,  was 
made  in  a  sand-bank  exactly  like  the  sand-bank  in  which  he 
finds  the  ice  to  hold  so  well  and  so  long.  In  one  part  of  the 
bank  we  had  pure  white  sand,  as  good  for  ordina^  propagation 
aa  the  Eeigate  sand ;  but  where  the  ice-hoase  stood  tne  sand  was 
not  so  purely  white.  I  used  to  say  at  a  Tenture,  and  I  said  it  to 
scores  of  people  as  well  as  to  the  owner,  that  if,  in  the  first 
instance,  thej  had  made  the  opening  in  the  bank  and  had  not 
bricked  it  up.  the  ice  would  keep  letter  facing  the  sand  than 
against  the  bricks,  because  the  sand  would  suck  the  moisture  as 
fast  as  it  flowed,  whereas  the  bricks  confined  it,  and  thus  caused 
the  air  next  to  the  ice  to  be  in  constant  Tapour.  But  I  was  not 
so  confident  of  the  fact  as  I  am  now  after  hearing  the  proof-of- 
the-pudding  way  from  Mr.  Thomson.  The  fret  itself,  howcTer,  u 
worth  all  the  pains  and  penalties  which  are  likely  to  result  from 
what  might  be  taken  as  opposite  Tiews  of  so  simple  a  thing  aa 
keeping  ice ;  and  if  I  should  CTcr  be  able  to  go  and  eat  Straw- 
berries and  iced  cream  either  at  Linton  or  at  Archerfield,  I  ahall 
reUsh  it  all  the  better  in  recounting  the  feats  in  this  tournament ; 
an4 1  do  hereby  take  blame  to  my  own  self  for  not  hsTing  more 
clearly  defined  my  meaning  about  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  a  breeze, 
when  telling  of  how  I  had  seen  them  preserre  the  ioe  in  a  state 
of  nature.  But,  after  all,  if  I  had  done  so  the  thing  might  not 
haTe  turned  out  one-half  so  well  as  it  is. 

Nothing  is  more  dreary  than  to  write  week  after  week,  and 
month  after  month,  and  then  find  after  all  that  erery  word 
had  been  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  about  which  there  could 
be  no  two  opinions ;  and  I  ncTcr  disguised  the  fret  that  I  oft 
and  often  baited  my  hook  for  a  "  rise  '*  of  discussion,  if  only 
to  see  if  people  took  interest  or  not  on  what  was  the  sulrjeoik 
matter  of  my  tale.  It  has  not  been  often  my  lot  to  g'^t  so  good 
a  "rise"  in  such  dull  weather  as  this  one  or  two ;  and  the  half 
rise  from  Mr.  Fish,  who  seemed  last  week  to  hesitate  between 
a  "rise"  and  a  swallow  on  the  doctrine  of  taking  dog-daT 
heat  in  contact  with  stored  ioe  in  the  breezes  of  the  air,  which 
no  one  CTer  dreamed  o(  saTC  those  who  mistook  my  Ben  Neris 
tale  of  ice  ncTer  stored  for  use.  All  that  we  unitedly  insist 
on  for  the  preserTation  of  ice  may  be  quoted  from  the  last 
article  I  wrote  on  the  sulgect  at  page  349.  "Keep  damp  at 
much  as  is  possible  from  ice,  and  you  haTe  done  all  that  can  be 
accomplished  on  that  law,  or  side  of  the  question.  Keep  it  also 
as  much  from  heat  as  is  possible,  and  then  there  is  no  more 
possibility  ik  assisting  the  keeping  of  ice.*'  I  wrote  that  on 
purpose  to  put  Mr.  Bobfon  and  myself  on  the  same  footing, 
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because  I  had  seen  thai  he  xnisunderttood  me  in  tbe  matter  of 
expoted  ioe  and  snow  to  open-air  influences ;  and,  as  is  right  it 
should,  it  will  also  put  Mr.  Thomson  and  his  humble  serrant 
in  the  selfsame  boat.  I  am  exactly  of  the  same  opinion  as 
Mr.  BobsoD  is  about  the  cause  of  waste  in  ioe ;  but  I  am  not 
puzzled  as  he  is  about  how  the  cause  takes  effect — that  I  well 
knew  frpm  the  beginning.  I  am  also'  exactly  of  the  same 
opinion  as  Mr.  Thomson  is  about  the  cause  of  waste  and  the 
cure  oi  it,  and  I  am  wiser  now  from  hearing  his  peculiar  way 
of  cure  in  the  deep  hollow  of  a  loose  sandy  bank. 

If  ever  the  subject  is  again  before  us,  let  it  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  no  one  can  alter  the  degree  of  heat  or  cold  in  an 
old-fashioned  ice-house  by  yentilating  it  through  the  side 
passages,  and  through  the  usual  side  door  to  the  well,  and  up 
and  out  at  the  centre  of  the  dome.  I  never  could  alter  the  tem- 
X>erature  of  that  house  one  single  degree,  and  I  had  four  ther- 
mometers in  four  different  parts  of  the  house  and  passage  for  full 
five  years.  I  said  it  was  made  more  a  game-border  than  any- 
thing else.  I  also  made  it  an  experimental  fruit-room,  and  I  took 
Peaches  out  of  it  in  April  along  with  pheasants,  as  fresh  as  the 
loaches  were  in  September,  and  the  pheasants  on  the  last  lawful 
shooting-dajs.  I  attended  to  the  whole  personally,  and  I 
assert  that  no  one  can  increase  or  diminish  the  degree  of  heat 
round  the  ice  in  the  middle  of  July  or  August  by  the  strongest 
current  of  air  that  can  be  got  through  the  usual  passages.  I 
recollect  very  well  being  surprised  when  I  made  the  discovery  ; 
but  the  reason  is,  that  warm  air  will  not  deeoend  among  cooler 
air  if  it  can  pass  off  upwards.  The  ice  is  much  below  the  bottom 
of  the  side  door  to  the  ice- well  by  the  time  people  begin  to  draw 
out  ice,  and  it  had  been  always  a  point  with  me  to  advise  people 
to  have  a  foot  thick  of  straw  over  the  top  of  the  ice,  which  was 
always  dry,  and  no  straw  at  all  facing  the  sides  of  the  ice  which 
was  as  constantly  damp,  or  nearly  so,  under  those  conditions. 
How  the  idea  of  conveying  heat  to  the  ice  by  a  sharp  current  far 
above  it  oeme  to  enter  the  brains  of  such  sensible  and  so  prac- 
tical observers  as  my  worthy  friends,  is  just  as  I  have  sur- 
mised above,  and  it  was  from  an  entire  misconception  of  my 
meaning  altogether.  Yet,  as  many  might  be  led  by  the  same 
route^  it  is  much  better  as  it  is  to  the  public,  and  none  of  us 
win  ever  be  the  worse  for  our  part  of  the  story.     D.  Bsaton. 
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GLASNEYIN   CEMSTIBT  AND  BOTAVIO   OAKDBK* 

OuLSNEYiN  is  distant  two  miles  from  Sackville  Street,  and  is 
as  much  connected  with  Dublin  on  the  north  as  Kensington  is 
with  London  on  the  west  side.  The  chief  attractions  to 
strangers  at  present  are  tlie  well-kept  cemetery  and  the  still 
more  oeantiful  and  excellently  managed  botanio  gardens. 

We  twice  passed  the  cemetery — once  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  again  rather  early  in  the  morning ;  and  even  in  the  latter 
time  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  were  showing  their 
respect  for  the  departed  by  mourning  over  their  dust,  and 
tending  plants,  and  scattering  flowers  over  their  e^raves.  Such 
an  employment  can  hardly  fail  to  soften  and  elevate  the  feelings 
of  the  living.  In  this  hard  utilitarian  age  everything  should 
be  encouraged  that  tends  to  keep  a  tender,  evergreen  spot 
in  our  hearts  ever  awake  and  sensitive  to  the  throbbing's  of 
human  sympathy.  The  man  is  worthy  of  being  alike  pitied 
and  condemned  who  could  come  from  such  an  employment  at 
the  grave  of  a  friend,  and  then  go  and  commit  an  act  of  injustice 
or  of  wrong. 

The  neatness  of  this  cemetery  would  give  a  useful  lesson  to 
many  managers  of  graveyards  in  England  and  Scotland.  What 
would  'our  Irish  friends  think  of  us  if  in  one  case  they  saw  the 
sacred  spot  pastured  with  sheep,  and  in  another  found  nothing 
in  the  way  of  flowers  but  Nettles  so  rank  and  luxuriant  that 
finding  any  particular  grave  was  next  to  impossible  ?  No  doubt 
this  is  more  in  consonance  with  some  minds  than  the  trimmest 
neatness  and  the  brightest  flowers,  as  being  more  in  unison  with 
the  desolation  of  heart  which  they  feel.  Great  changes  have 
been  and  are  taking  place  in  this  respect  for  the  better  on  this 
side  of  the  water.  Might  not  such  fbehngs  of  sorrow  and  the 
extreme  of  desolation  be  lessened,  if  the  surroundings  reminded 
survivors  that  those  they  mourn  had  "  not  been  lost  but  gone 
before,'*  to  bloom  as  perennial  flowers  in  a  regioa  more  bright 


and  serene  than  ours,  where  the  atmosphere  is  erer  pure  and 
never  disease  nor  death- laden  P  The  sigh  heaved  and  the  tear 
shed,  whilst  the  homely  flowers  are  scattered  on  the  lowly  graven 
may  be  more  relieving  and  heart-bettering  than  merely  looking 
at  a  costly  memorial  or  moninnental  urn,  which  only  the  com- 
paratively rich  could  erect  as  a  sign  of  their  respect  and  a  proof 
of  their  sorrow.  Monuments,  some  simple  and  others  costly, 
there  are  here  in  plenty ;  but  the  tower  erected  to  the  monory 
of  O^Gonnell  rises  high  above  i^ll  others,  and  forms  as  con- 
spicuous an  object  from  a  distance  as  the  column  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Nelson  in  Sackville  Street.  Thia  column,  or  tower, 
as  a  memorial  of  Baniel  0*Connell  is- more  massive  than  beantifTil 
in  its  proportions,  is  160  feet  in  height,  built  of  whitish 
granite  resting  on  an  octagon  of  limestone,  and  surmounted  by 
a  cross  at  the  summit.  How  short  the  time  sinoe  the  nane  <^ 
O'Connell  was  on  every  lip  !  It  did  surprise  us  to  find  a  sort 
of  general  r^uctance  to  speak  of  his  deeds.  Men  have  lived 
whose  renown  will  outlive  all  monuments.  Costly  monuments, 
perishing  though  they  be,  will  long  survive  the  memory  of  many 
they  were  designed  to  commemorate.  Fame  at  best  is  bii 
shortlived.  The  only  heroism  and  greatness  that  will  Barrife 
in  the  hearts  of  a  people  are  those  identified  vrith  goodnets. 

BOTANIC  OABBSN. 

Some  ten  minutea  walk  will  take  us  from  tiM  plants  of  the 
oemetery  to  those  of  the  botanic  gar(fen.  This  beantifti) 
demesne  of  some  thirty  acres  is  the  property  of  the  Boyal 
Dublin  Society,  and  is  partly  maintained  by  a  regular  annotl 
grant  from  Government  and  an  extra  grant  at  times  for  parti- 
cular purposes.  The  garden  furnishes  speeimens  for  the  lectune 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  several  other  seientifio  bodies.  The 
public  is  admitted  free  to  the  lectures  at  the  garden.  Free 
admission  is  also  given  to  the  public  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays,  fi?om  twelve  to  six ;  and  on  Saturdays  from  two 
to  six;  and  sinoe  August,  also  on  the  Sunday  afternoons 
during  the  summer.  On  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  visitors  are 
admitted  on  payment  of  6<l.  for  grown-up  people,  and  Sti.  for 
children. 

We  can  well  understand  how  the  gardens  should  be  crowded 
on  fine  days,  not  only  on  account  of  its  natural  beauties,  the 
great  interest  of  its  contents,  and  the  high  keeping  and  neatnesf 
everywhere  perceptible,  but  also  tor  its  many  classical  and 
legendary  associations.  The  ground  was  origmally  held  by  the 
poet  Tickell,  and  here  he  composed  the  ballad  of  **  Cohn  and 
Lucy."  Here  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  Addison,  who  came  to 
Ireland  as  Secretary  to  Lord  Sunderland.  Amid  all  the  changes 
in  the  garden,  the  favourite  walk  of  Addison  has  still  been 
preserved  with  no  great  alterationt.  l%e  neighbourhood  is 
also  distinguished  for  the  residence  of  Swift,  Pamell  the  anther 
of  the  **  Hermit,'*  and  Brinsley  Sheridan,  Ao.  The  river  Tolki, 
which  bounds  the  grounds  and  runs  through  the  village,  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  a  fight  and  foray,  even  as  for  back  ss 
the  times  when  the  Danes  tried  to  establish  themselves  in 
Ireland.  From  that  rivulet  the  fountain  in  the  flower  garden, 
and  all  the  houses,  Jbc,  are  suppMed  with  water  by  means  of  a 
water-ram — the  fl'rst  instance  when  it  was  accomplished  of 
such  a  mode  being  employed  in  Ireland. 

From  the  obtaining  of  the  ground  of  the  Boyal  Dublin  So- 
ciety about  1796,  and  the  eommencrog  of  (^>Mtitions  in  earnest, 
the  gardens  have  been  steadily  increasing  in  influenee  and  fame, 
Mr.  Underwood,  the  first  Curator,  held  tho  appofntmeDt  for 
thirty -six  years;  and,  on  his  superannuation  Mr.  Niven  was 
appointed  in  1834,  and  at  onoe  commenced  many  alterations 
and  improvements ;  and,  on  his  resignation,  the  same  active 
energy  to  make  the  garden  worthy  of  the  title  •Boyal"  has  been 
continued  sinoe  1^8,  by  the  present  mm^-reepeeted  Curator, 
Mr.  Moore ;  so  that  nothing  but  greater  means  are  wanted  to 
make  this  gardwi  second  to  none  of  its  kind  in  Kurope.  IheoW 
houses  have  been  mostly  removed,  and  a  fine  iron  curviKnewr 
range  substituted  at  a  cost  of  £6000,  buBt  <^efly  by  Mr.  Turner 
of  Dublin  ;  and,  on  the  13th  of  September,  other  houses  were 
undergoing  a  widening  and  a  repairing  process. 

We  very  much  regret  that  we  must  give  a  mere  outline  of  this 
beautiful  garden  instead  of  any thin^^  worthy  of  the  name  of  a 
description.  We  arrived  at  it  too  tired  and  too  late  in  the 
evening  thoroughly  to  investigate  its  beautiea ;  and  what  added 
to  our  disappointment,  Mr.  Moore,  whom  we  were  anxious  to  se^ 
was  from  home,  and  in  his  absence  we  felt  that  the  beauties  of 
Glagnevin  were  something  like  Shakspwo^a  "Hamlet"  with  the 
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ptrt  of  Hamlet  left  out.  We  fairly  oounted  on  half  a  day  at 
another  time ;  but,  owing  to  the  contrariness  of  railway  oom* 
panies,  we  were  left  kidcing  our  heels  at  a  distant  station,  and 
reached  Dublin  only  in  time  for  the  steamer,  instead  of  at  home 
at  we  expected — in  fact,  but  for  the  inquiries  about  Glasnevin 
we  would  hare  put  off  ihe  whole  matter  until  another  and  more 
fortunate  yisit. 

At  the  entrance  on  the  S.E.  side  are  very  handsome  gates,  and 
a  nice  lodge  and  a  broad  piece  of  gravel  in  front,  with  a  museum 
on  one  side  and  a  lecture -room  on  the  other.  I^orth  from  this 
l^rayel  is  the  Curator's  house,  with  a  lawn  in  front.  From  this 
broad  space  of  gravel  three  main  walks  diverge — one  westward 
Ihrough  part  of  the  arboretum,  rosery,  speeimen  reserve  garden, 
and  bending  southwards  to  the  horticultural  grounds.  The  second 
leads  northward,  past  the  lawn  in  front  of  theOurator^s  house  to 
part  of  the  flower  gardens,  and  onwards  to  the  main  range  of 
houses ;  or  bending  westward,  you  may  go  through  the  flower 
garden  and  the  various  arrangements  of  herbaceous  plants  until, 
joining  the  arboretum  on  the  west,  you  may  turn  north  to  the 
aauarium.  The  tliird  walk  leads  north-eastward,  leaving  a  apace 
of  lawn  between  it  and  the  Curator's  house-  on  one  side  and  the 
boundary  on  the  other,  and  terminating  Opposite  a  lofty  octagon 
house,  wlrioh  may  be  considered  the  commencement  of  the  main 
range  of  houses.  By  the  sides  of  this  walk  are  some  nice 
apeoimeDs  of  Arauoana  imbricata,  Cryptomeria  japonica,  Taxo- 
mum,  &o. 

The  lofty  octagon  house  waa  originally  intended  for  a  fine 
plant  of  Jjraucaria  exoelsa,  and'  now  it  contains  a  fine  young 
thriving  plant  of  that  species,  and  others  too  tender  to  thrive 
out  of  doors,  as  Araucaria  Cunninghanui,  and  brazilienais,  &o ; 
Cunninghamia  sinensis^Bombeya  australis,  some  sin^ular-folioged 
Australian  plants,  and  a  few  others  of  maasive  foliage,  as  C^- 
mseropes  huoiilis.  Close  to  this  octagon  house  is  the  Victoria 
regia  house  with  that  noble  plant  in  the  centre,  and  Kymphspas 
aim  Nelumbiums  at  the  comers,  with  many  other  interesting 
plants,  not  the  least  attractive  of  which  is  the  Yallisneria  spiralis, 
which,  when  placed  under  the  microscope^  shows  the  sap  moving 
in  the  interior  of  lihe  plant. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  tnain  range  of  curvilinear  houses,  the 
first  wing  of  which  is  150  feet  long,  twoHhirds  of  which  are 
devoted  to  New  Holland  plants— as  Proteas,  Banksias,  Bry- 
andras,  Acacias,  and  Pea-blooming-like  plants  without  number. 
A  great  part  of  the  front  shelf  of  this  house  was  filled  with 
aucoulents—as  MeeembfyantiiemamB,  CfMrolas,  ftc.,  Enough  to 
make  an  aiithasiaat  commenee  longing.  What  a  fine  display 
auch  plants  would  maka  haagiag  over  roeks  on  a  sunny  day ! 
For  many  amateurs  fai  tovni,  and  who  mast  be  at  their  ^oes 
all  day,  we  know  of  no  tribe  of  plants  more  interesting  l»r  variety 
of  form,  aad  ako  for  beauty  of  flower ;  and  if  froet  be  merdy 
«x<dnded,  no  f^ants  require  lees  attention  or  trouble,  as,  except 
for  a  short  time  ia  eaamaer,  they  can  pretty  well  water  them- 
aelves  if  the  air  is  net  extra  dry.  Thereat  of  this  wing  is  de- 
Toted  to  Cape  Heaths  and  their  hybrids^  Hardeabergias,  Ken- 
nedyas,  &o.,  are  grown  aa  cre<»crs ;  but  the  most  conspicuotts 
object  in  this  wsy  was  a  fine  plant  of  Bignoaia  Cfaerere^  which 
generally  blooms  «oM  prafuaely. 

The  central  house  is  40  feet  in  height,  and  is  devoted  to  Palms 
and  other  flne-foliaged  plants  of  that  group.  Some  of  the  most 
oonspicuous  were  Sabal  Blacktmmeana,  Latania  borbonica, 
Phcenix  daotylifrra,  Caryota  urens,  Cocos  nucifera,  Musas  of 
kinds,  Pines,  Dragon  trees.  Bamboos,  Ac. 

The  next  wing  of  the  range  is  divided  into  t«ro  parts,  the  first 
a  Cactus  or  Meouleat-Kouee,  and  the  second  a  ttove  for  tender 
exotics.  In  unison  with  the  larger  kinds  of  Oeimis,  Epiphy  Uum, 
^.,  are  a  fine  lot  of  Mamminaria,  Behinocaotaa,  Melooactus, 
8tap^iBs,  Aloes,  Haworthias,  &o.  These  are  just  aa  well  worth 
the  attention  of  Uie  lovers  of  the  sttwulor  and  grotesqae  in  form 
as  the  succalenta  already  mentioned ;  and,  provided  plenty  of 
iMat  oan  be  given  in  sumafier,  aad  a  temperative  aversqgmg  from 
48^  to  &2°  in  whiter,  and  kept  rather  dry  then,  they  are  so  oare- 
leaa  of  attontion  that  if  neglected  for  ionie  days  they  will  scarcely 
•ver  feel  it,  or  upbraid  you  tor  it  by  any  langnisfaing  looks.  No 
plants  will  better  rt^y  the  Kttle  attention  that  ia  given  them, 
and  as  a  gaoA  number  of  the  smaller  ones  oan  be  held  in  a  little 
apace,  there  would  always  be  eomethtng  frerii.  We  have  seen 
some  windows  very  interesting  with  Mesembryaothemittts  alone. 
These  small  Cacti  would  require  more  heat{  but  the  whole 
tribe  of  Cereus  and  BipiphyUum  will  do  well  in  windows,  except 
the  night-flowering  kind  of  tlie  first  i  the  great  points  being 
growth  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  aa  much  sun  and  as  little 


water  aa  possible  in  atttomn,  and  as  dry  in  winter  as  just  to 
prevent  ahrivelhng.  We  hrvpe,  after  all  tihis,  the  windows  in 
Dublin  wiU  have  something  green,  at  least  in  aummer. 

The  next  part  of  the  wing  is  devoted  to  a  nioe  collection  of 
stove  plants,  embraeing  Cinnamon,  Pepper,  Arrowroot,  Ginger, 
Banyan  tree.  Coffee  plant,  Sogar-oane,  the  Egyptian  Papyrus, 
and  a  fine  pkmt  of  the  Astrapem  Walhohii  from  Madagascar. 

In  a  line  with  these  houses,  aad  surrounded  by  a  hedge,  is  a 
pst-aad-frame  gromid;  aad  turning  fr-om  the  southward  through 
the  flower-beds  we  reach  another  range  of  houses-^the  first  a 
Fern  and  Orchid-house,  100i»et  long  and  80  feet  in  widtli, 
divided  into  two  or  three  compartments.  Here,  in  addition  to 
fine  Orchids,  Venae'  Flytraps,  Madagascs»  Laoe  Plants,  Frtoher 
PSanta,  Sarraoesias,  the  Ferns  of  th^nflelvtfs  would  give  -work  to 
an  «ntiitisiaai  for  a  day  i  thete  aeemed  to  be  no  end  to  their 
numbers,  their  Tavieties,  and  thefar  beauty.  We  observed  thalt 
Pteris  'argyrea  and  ether  newish  kinds  were  epringing  up  all  over 
thB  place  in  hundreds.  The  other  psirts  of  the  range  are  devoted 
to  showy  pllmta  of  tree  Ehodod^idrens,  Camelhfts,  Azaleas,  Tea 
plants,  Dacridinms,  &e. 

A  smaU  rockery  and  aq^aarium  is  |4aced  in  front  of  this 
range ;  and  the  rest  of  the  pteasuM-gronnd  and  flower  garden 
joined  on  south  and  west  sides  by  the  general  herbaceous  grounds, 
hardy  British  pUmts,  and  hardy  medicinal  ^ants.  The  flower- 
beds were  partly  granpeA  and  partly  mixed.  We  should  Kke  to 
■ee  the  herbaoeona  arrangements  at  any  time,  bnt  more  espeoi- 
alfy  in  Ms^;  June,  and  J^y.  The  ohief  things  we  had  time  to 
notice  about  them  were  the  excellence  of  the  arrangement, 
enabling  the  visitor  to  look  at  each  plant  so  conveniently ;  and 
then  tb«  large  mass^e  mn  of  each  speeunea  generally.  If 
herbaceous  plants  come  to  be  run  after,  as  we  prophesy  they  wHl, 
we  fear  Mr.  Moore  wiU  have  plenty  of  tantalising  longing 
visitors. 

We  w«M  not  aUe  to  see  the  interesting  large  aquarium  or  the 
horticaltimkl  department,  and  only  part  of  the  arboretum,  which 
is  adentifioally  arranged  ;  but  we  saw  enough  to  be  delighted 
with  the  anNmgement  of  tiie  gn>unda,  and  the  easy  sweeps  of 
the  wafts  in  eacoettent  order,  which  enabled  the  visitor  to  see  all 
the  finest  specimens  withont  going  off  the  gravel,  and  yet  one 
walk  hardly  ever  aeen  from  another,  nnless  near  the  points  of 
junction.  We  noticed  near  the  hanees  a  flne  specimen  of  the 
Weeping  Willow,  the  Chinese  Paper-plant,  and  flne  plants  of 
Pampas  Gkrass,  which  was  flni  raised  here,  and  distributed  to 
British  and  otker  gardens.  To  mention  interesting  specimens 
would  require  a  list  hke  a  oatalorne. 

Owing  to  the  calcareous  siUMofl  Bhododendrons  do  not 
flouftsh  without  prepared  soil ;  but  the  Fir  tribes.  Cypresses, 
Arbor  Yitms,  and  Junipers  seemed  to  be  at  home.  Such  young 
Cypreasea  as  Nordmanniaaa,  Ao.,  were  becoming  fine  plants.  A 
young  plant  of  Picea  nobiUs  was  fuM  20  feet  in  height,  and  not 
to  speak  of  leaders,  &o.  There  are  two  splendid  plants  of  Pinus 
Psflasiana,  which  must  be  pretty  well  60  feet  iu  height,  and 
whidi  have  been  planted  about  sixty-flve  years.  The  whole  of 
the  hardy  tree  and  slu'Ub  department  is  not  only  interesting  to 
the  botanioal  student  and  mo«t  instructive  to  the  young  gardener, 
bnt  of  great  importance  to  visitors  possessed  of  grounds,  as  here 
they  oan  form  a  good  idea  of  wiiat  will  suit  them,  whether  their 
demiesne  be  a  single  rood  or  a  thousand  aeres. 

The  whole  of  the  departments,  even  lltose  where  horticultural 
cropping  and  experiments  are  conducted,  are  eesentiid  to  carry 
out  the  deeign  oontemplated^alike  a  botani6  garden  and  a  suit- 
able manufrotory  for  rearing  and  tending  out  over  the  country 
intelligent  young  gardeners.  From  a  most  interesting  popular 
hand-book  of  the  gardens,  prepared  by  Mr.  Moore,  I  learned 
that  the  young  men  employed  were  chiefly  of  two  classes.  First, 
those  who  had  already  studied  several  years  in  good  gardens  and 
came  to  be  farther  accomplished  in  practical  botany  and  general 
gardening.  These  are  admitted  for  two  year?,  and  are  employed 
one  year  in  the  houses  and  one  year  in  the  grounds.  These  are 
lodged  iu  the  gardens  so  as  to  be  under  complete  supervision. 
The  other  class  are  regular  apprentices,  who  are  also  lodged  in 
the  gardens,  have  access  to  a  good  library,  &c.  Theae  latter  to 
be  gentlemen's  gardeners,  we  presume,  wUl  travd  to  eome  good 
gardens  and  be  employed  there  to  learn  what  is  wanted  in  well- 
regulated  private  establishmente.  It  was  supposed  that  a  third 
clasa  might  be  formed — viz.,  one  that  would  give  their  labour 
without  wages  in  exchange  for  the  instraotion  received.  But  as 
yet  none  have  entered  that  class  ;  and  until  a  higher  nemunera- 
tion  is  given  to  intelligent  and  scientific  as  well  aa  practical 
gardeners,  there  is  httle  chanoe  of  such  a  class  ever  beoonung 
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ntunerouB.  So  long  as  men  can  be  found  combining  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  flowers  and  practical  gardening,  with  manj  of  the  ac- 
quirements of  the  artist,  the  architect,  the  landscape  gardener, 
and  the  philosopher,  and  making  all  these  contribute  to  the 
comfort  and  the  satisfaction  of  their  employers,  and  then  besides 
the  knowledge  that  their  services  are  valued  and  so  far  appre- 
ciated, receiving  in  remuneration  little  more  than  a  brioklaver's 
labourer  in  London — men  of  intelligence  and  push  will  tnink 
twice  before  they  thus  sacrifice,  as  it  were,  a  year  or  two  of  their 
liyee,  and  ask  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  take  their  industry  and 
knowledge  to  a  better-payiog  market. 

The  opening  of  these  gardens  'on  the  Sabbath  has  been  a  new 
fsature  this  season.  Some  of  our  legislators  agitated  the  subject 
in  Parliament  last  session,  and  as  much  as  stated  that  unless  the 
gardens  were  so  open  to  the  public  they  wotdd  oppose  the  usual 
grant  being  given.  Whatever  objections  might  exist  to  such 
opening,  the  opportunity  was  embraced  by  the  people.  We  find 
in  the  Timet  of  the  9th  of  December  an  extract  from  a  report 
furnished  by  Mr.  Moore  to  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Society  of 
Dublin,  that  from  tbe  openbg  of  the  Gardens  on  the  18th  of 
August,  for  twelve  Sundays  in  all,  there  had  been  78,132  visitors, 
and  that  the  highest  number  on  a  single  day  was  on  the  6th  of 
October,  when  there  were  15,000  persons.  He  testifies  "  that 
the  results  are  of  a  very  satisfactory  character,  the  people  con- 
ducted themselves  in  the  most  orderly  and  decorous  manner. 
Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  passages  in  the  hothouses  some 
pots  were  knocked  down,  and  some  valuable  plants  injured ;  but 
this  was  unavoidable  from  the  thronging  on  some  occasions.  In 
connection  with  the  conduct  of  the  people,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  not  a  single  case  of  delinquency  was  brought  before  the 
magistrates  by  tbe  police. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  find  from  such  a  report  that  our  Irish 
friends,  when  their  honour  is  appealed  to,  are  quite  as  trust- 
worthy as  their  English  brethren.  From  anything  that  appears 
to  the  contrary,  the  managers  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  such 
openings  on  the  Sundi^.  Certainly,  if  any  places,  except  those 
for  reh'gious  worship,  are  open  at  all,  it  should  be  such  paradises, 
addressing  us  from  every  aspect  by  the  beautiful  in  nature  and 
art  to  shun  and  avoid  degrading  and  debasing  pleasures. 

We  found,  however,  at  several  places  that  this  opening  on  the 
Sabbath  was  not  looked  upon  with  unmixed  satis&ction.  One 
argument  used  was  that  it  deprived  so  many  men  for  the  whole 
day  from  obtaining  the  religious  privileges  of  public  worship. 
I  am  not  aware  how  far  this  could  be  met  in  such  a  neighbour- 
hood as  that  of  Dublin.  Some  people  even  advocate  the  opening 
of  priyate  gardens  on  a  part  of  the  Sunday :  such  a  thing  if  at 
all  general  would  eoon  become  intolerable ;  there  would  be  no 
Sabbath  of  rest  for  the  gardener.  In  some  places  there  is  little 
rest  as  it  is,  as,  we  believe  merely  from  want  of  consideration, 
some  employers  make  it  the  chief  day  for  seeing  their  gardeners. 
When  half-holidays  ehaU  become  more  general,  any  claims  for 
such  openings  will  lose  much  of  their  force.  The  public  with 
its  acknowledged  rights  and  power  should  use  its  spiriting  gently, 
so  that  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  and  advantage  may  be 
obtained  at  the  smallest  amount  of  inroad  upon  the  rights  and 
consciences  of  others.  We  have  no  doubt  the  gentlemen  mean 
well  in  general  who  advocate  the  opening  of  museums,  gardens, 
&c.,  on  Sunday  as  a  means  of  educating  and  elevating  us  of  the 
working  classes ;  the  difficulty  would  be  to  find  in  common  jus- 
tice a  stopping-place.  We  fear  that  in  some  cases  the  *'  elevation 
of  the  masses  "  is  merely  the  cloak  for  getting  money  out  of 
them.  There  can  at  any  rate  be  no  harm  in  testing  the  sincerity 
of  such  benevolence  by  insisting — if  such  openings  there  are  to 
be,  there  shall  be  no  moneytakers,  but  all  shall  be  free. 

R.  Fish. 


EEGULATING  NEGLECTED  WALL  FRUIT 
TREES. 

I  HAYS  just  entered  upon  a  villa  with  a  garden,  surrounded 
by  a  low  wall  about  8  feet  high.  This  wall  is  pretty  well 
stocked  with  trees — Apricot,  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Plum  ;  but 
all  trained,  or  rather  untrained,  after  the  following  fashion: 
Two  or  three  main  stems  running  up  to  the  top  of  the  wall, 
thick  and  bare ;  a  few  small  branches  extending  from  them  fan- 
shape,  but  at  the  top  a  whole  thicket  of  wood,  which  the  pruner 
has  cut  straight  off  just  above  the  top  of  the  wall.  Now  I  have 
cut  out  some  of  the  thick  bare  wood  near  the  top,  and  brought 
the  trees  below  the  top  of  the  wall,  but  they  still  seem  so  im- 
practicable that  I  do  not  know  what  next  to  do  with  them. 


What  shape  am  I  to  try  to  bring  them  into,  fan-sbepe  or  hoii* 
zontal  ?— F. 

[We  fear  from  your  account  that  the  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  which  have  been  growing  against  a  low  wall  and  merely 
cropped  off  at  the  top  of  it  like  a  clipped  hedge,  can  never  be 
made  nice,  fruitful,  and  shapely  trees.  The  Apricots  and  Flam 
trees  may  perhaps  submit  with  more  grace  to  the  pruning-knife 
and  skilful  trainer.  It  would,  therefore,  perhaps  be  better  to  de- 
stroy a  part  if  not  the  whole  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees, 
and  plant  young  ones,  remoying  the  old  soi:  and  supplying  freth 
mould  to  plant  them  in  at  the  same  time ;  or,  if  yon  prefer  re- 
taining some  of  the  old  trees,  the  best  way  is  to  train  them  u  s 
low-spreading  fan,  keeping  some  of  the  strongest  and  most 
robust  branches  as  low  as  possible— even  if  only  a  foot  from  the 
ground  it  would  be  as  well,  as  there  will  be  plenty  of  shoots 
from  the  upper  side.  If  the  trees  show  signs  of  having  been 
unusually  vigorous  and  gross,  dig  down,  and  prune  the  roots  by 
cutting  off  the  points  rather  severely,,  so  as  to  moderate  the 
growth  the  ensuing  season.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Apricot 
and  Plum  trees ;  only  as  both  these  answer  very  well  trained  on 
the  spur  system,  perhaps  some  of  the  old  wood  will  allow  of  that 
being  done  at  once.  But  as  all  stone  fruit  are  impatient  of 
much  knife  work,  it  is  better  not  to  be  too  severe.  You  mention 
your  wall  as  being  low.  The  trees  on  that  account  ought  to 
be  further  apart,  to  allow  them  to  spread  laterally  when  there 
is  not  much  room  upwards.  But  m  all  likelihood  some  new 
trees  will  be  wanted,  as  old  neglected  specimens  of  stone  fruits 
are  difficult  to  bring  round  again.  Pears  and  Apples  might  be 
done  easily  enough,  and  would  be  better  than  young  trees  j  and 
horizontal  training  would  just  be  the  thing  for  them.  But  itons 
fruits  are  not  so  easily  worked  into  that  shape,  or  rather  they  do 
not  bear  so  well  when  they  are  trained  to  that  form,  as  now 
and  then  promising  shoots  of  the  preceding  year  being  laid  in 
amongst  older  wood  answer  well  m  the  Can- shaped  tree,  but 
disfigure  the  horizontal-trained  one.  We  hope  your  border  is 
all  right,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  your  postmark  indicated 
it  to  be  dry  enough — a  qualification  which  you  must  not  in- 
crease with  a  vengeance  by  overcropping  the  border.  You  will 
see  what  has  previously  been  said  on  this  subject  in  Ths  Joubnal 

OP  HOBTICULTUEE.], 


STOVE  PLANTS  IN  A  GREENHOUSE. 
A  coBBBSPOKDSirr  in  a  late  Number  speaks  of  having  removed 
several  of  his  stove  plants  into  his  greenhouse,  and  finds  them 
do  yery  well.  I  have  done  the  same  this  winter ;  of  ooune, 
placing  them  in  the  warmest  part.  They  all  look  weU  at  present, 
except  a  small  Tamarind  tree,  which  I  raised  from  a  stone. 
This  looks  yery  bad  in  the  winter,  eyen  when  kept  in  a  wsrmer 
house.  The  name  of  the  plants  brought  into  my  conservatory 
in  November  are  as  follows: — Two  seedling  Date  Pahns, 
Bivina  tinctoria,  Hibiscus  rosea  sinensis,  Jasminum  sambse^ 
Hoyabella,  H.  Paxtoni,  Guaya, Begonia  manicata,  B.  fuchsioides, 
B.  Saundersoniss,  Rhyncospermum  jasminoides,  Eranthemum 
pulchellum,  Clerodendron  fragrans,  Caladiums,  Poinsettia  pul* 
cherrima,  &o. — Clbetoub. 


BOILEE  HEATING  SLOWLY. 

I  HAVE  one  of  the  old-fashioned  conical  boilers  which  heats 
three  houses,  and  I  have  great  difficulty  in  keeping  out  the  frost 
in  very  sharp  nights,  as  it  takes  three  hours  to  get  the  pipes 
warm.  I  think  the  boiler  is  not  set  right,  it  being  set  at  the  . 
back  of  the  fire-hole :  therefore  it  only  gets  a  small  portion  of 
the  fire,  as  the  fire-hole  is  18  inches  long  from  the  door  to  the 
boiler,  there  being  a  thick  iron  plate  at  the  top  of  the  fire,  which 
takes  the  greatest  .quantity  of  heat  to  no  purpose.  The  smoke 
passes  up  at  the  back  of  the  furnace  into  a  fine  that  circles  the 
top  part  of  the  boiler,  and  leads  to  a  chimney  :  thefefiore  there 
is  a  yery  small  portion  of  the  boiler  exposed  to  the  action  of  tha 
fire.  I  think  the  outside  of  the  boiler  should  be  exposed  to  the 
fire  to  a  certain  extent— say  half-way  up,  similar  to  a  copper 
fiimace,  then  bring  it  into  a  small  flue  round  the  top  of  the 
boiler  into  the  chimney.— P.  W.  M. 

[The  mere  fact  of  the  length  of  the  fireplace  does  not  mrova 
that  the  boiler  is  set  wrong.  Very  likely  it  was  intended  as  a 
reserve  for  fuel,  and  the  heat  vrill  be  sure  to  go  forward ;  that 
heat,  howeyer,  should  act  on  as  much  of  the  surface  of  the  boiler 
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at  possible.  No  easier  plan  for  settinfr  a  conical  boiler  can  be 
than  to  set  it  high  enough  on  piers  of  lumps,  so  that  the  fire 
shall  play  not  only  on  the  inside  but  the  outside  of  the  boiler. 
It  would  stand  then,  as  it  were,  in  the  middle  of  the  furnace;  and 
if  the  bricks  surrounding  it,  which  would,  of  course,  absorb  and 
radiate  heat,  had  a  hollow  space  of  4  inches  or  so  all  round 
between  them  and  the  next  wall  of  brick,  little  heat  would  be 
lost.  The  neck  of  the  flue  should  be  small,  and  a  damper  a 
short  way  from  the  furnace  to  throw  bick  the  heat  on  the  boiler. 
There  is  no  more  accounting  for  the  freak  of  the  Oamellia 
yon  name  than  for  obtaining  two  or  three  distinct  colours  from 
the  graft  of  a  Laburnum.] 


POTTING  BRIDES  ODOEATA  AND  OTHEE 
ORCHIDS. 

I  HATE  an  JSridee  odorata  in  a  No.  12-pot.  The  roots  hare 
run  down  the  outside  of  the  pot,  and  laid  hold  of  the  inrerted 
pot  and  are  in  the  sand.  It  hat  been  so  for  two  years.  If  I 
shift  it  into  a  larger  pot,  I  must  break  the  roots  to  get  them  off. 
What  is  the  best  material  to  pot  Orchids  in  ?  Should  the  soil 
be  firm  or  loose  ? — A.  M. 

[There  is  no  necessity  for  you  to  break  off  the  roots  of  yotir 
brides.  Tou  must  get  a  thin-bladed  knife,  such  as  artists  use 
to  mix  their  oolours  with.  Pass  this  blade  gently  between  the 
roots  and  the  pot  they  are  adhering  to.  Probably  you  will  find 
it  necessary  to  oreak  the  pot  the  plant  is  now  growing  in.  In 
that  case  use  your  knife-blade  to  detach  the  roots  from  the  sides. 
Some  care  and  dexterity  will  be  needed  to  keep  the  roots  entire ; 
and  some  may  be  a  little  bruised,  but  preserve  all  you  possibly 
can,  for  every  root  is  Taluable.  Toe  compost  for  Mrides, 
Vandas,  Saccolabiums  and  similar  Orchids,  consists  of  very  fibry 
peat,  sealded  to  kill  the  insects  and  weeds,  and  when  dry  break 
it  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg ;  then  sphsgnum  moss 
chopped  moderately  fine,  and  the  dust  sifted  out  of  it.  To  these 
add  some  charcoal,  not  broken  too  fine  nor  left  in  pieces  larger 
than  a  walnut.  Let  the  proportions  be  two  of  fibry  peat,  two 
of  sphagnum,  and  one  of  charcoal.  In  potting,  choose  a  much 
larger  pot,  place  a  layer  of  large  pieces  of  broken  ppts  over  the 
boUom,  upon  them  put  a  second  layer  of  smaller  pieces,  and  a 
third  layer  of  broken  pots  about  the  size  of  horsebeans.  This 
drainage  should  occupy  about  one-third  of  the  depth  of  the  pot ; 
tfpon  it  put  somo  of  the  roughest  parts  of  the  compost.  Then 
introduce  the  roots  of  the  ^Erides  into  the  pot,  ket^ing  the  plant 
well  up  above  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Work  in  the  compost  amongst 
tbe  roots  carefully,  so  as  not  to  injure  them,  press  it  down  fimuy, 
as  it  goes  in,  and  so  proceed  till  the  pot  is  fuU.  Heap  it  up  in 
the  centre,  leaving  it  a  moderate-^ized  hillock,  which  will  cause 
the  superfluous  water  to  run  off  at  the  sides.  Wet  in  the  centre 
of  these  plants  is  very  injurious  to  them.  When  the  operation 
of  potting  is  finished,  hare  ready  some  tepid  soft  water — that  is, 
heated  to  about  80^  Take  your  syringe,  fill  it  with  this  warm 
water,  and  forcibly  eject  the  water  on  the  compost  all  around 
it.  This  will  sodden  down  the  soil,  and  give  it  a  oompact  neat 
appearance.  Then  place  your  plant  in  a  temperature  of  75°  to 
8(r,  and  it  immediately  begins  to  send  out  fresh  roots,  and  will 
grow  away  at  once  satisfactorily,  providing  a  due  degree  of 
moisture  is  kept  up.  All  the  points  of  after-culture  you  may 
obtain  from  the  "  Orchid  Manual*'  price  2*.  W.,  by  T.  Appleby. 
Procurable  at  any  respectable  bookseller's,  or  direct  from  the 
office,  162,  Fleet  Street,  London.] 


PEESERVING  ICE. 

Iir  my  suggestions  upon  ioe-keeping,  &c.,  in  The  Jotthkal  of 
HoBTiciTLTirRB,  there  is  an  error,  possibly  an  omission  of  my 
own,  in  page  336,  where  it  states  I  filled  a  similar  pla^  Ac.,  on 
boxing-day,  1859;  it  should  be  1860. 

In  the  same  Number  further  suggestions  on  the  keeping  ice, 
so  to  say,  out  of  doors  are  invited  by  one  of  your  able  corre- 
spondents 5  and,  although,  having  explained  a  practical  mode  of 
so  doing  previously,  I  will  here  state  how  it  is  still  further  a 
possibility  that  this  way  may  yet  be  the  more  proper  way  than 
the  old  one. 

Firstly,  I  will  refer  to  one  of  the  best  so-called  ice-houses 
^t  erer  came  under  my  notice.  It  was  situated  in  Sooth 
Wales,  at  Dynevor  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  peer  of  that  name. 
It  differed  not  in  form  from  all  others  of  the  old  make,  sar e  in 


bein^  so  exceedingly  substantial.  The  interior  was  in  reality  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  or  mountain,  and  beneath  stupendcus 
timber  where  rooks  reared  their  young  ;  and  yet  this  plaoe  did 
not  keep  ice.  It  was  well  filled  with  a  hubdred  loads ;  straw 
was  used  in  abundance ;  and  as  it  had  a  long  passage  f^om  ihe 
outside  to  the  interior,  it  was,  presumingly  u>r  the  better  pre- 
serration  of  the  ice  within,  filled  as  firm  and  as  fuU  as  '^possible 
with  straw,  fern,  kc.  Each  time  ice  was  wanted,  so  often  was 
this  passage  unfilled  and  refilled  ;  yet  this  proved  of  no  utility. 
The  then  gardener  left;  and  his  successor,  at  considerable  trouble, 
had  a  hole  made  communicating  from  the  roof  to  the  interior, 
upon  which  was  placed  a  large  trap-door.  The  doorway  was 
served  in  the  same  way.  Air,  a  current  of  the  same,  shot  right 
through,  and  since  that  place  has  kept  ice  better.  I  adhere  to 
it,  that  a  oavem  so  highly  charged  with  still,  moist  air  is  a  sure 
destructive  to  ice. 

This  brinjTB  me  back  to  the  subject  of  straw  at  being  the  best 
medium  between  ioe  and  air,  if  placed  in  sufficient  quantity  as  I 
directed  last  week.  Here  is  another  mode,  with  which  between 
thirty  and  forty  loads  of  ice,  with  periodical  use,  were  kept  during 
the  past  summer  at  the  back  of  a  north  waU.  Make  a  slight 
ditch,  in  the  middle  of  which  make  a  dumb  well  some  2  feet  all 
ways ;  make  a  straw  wall,  as  described  before,  some  6  fiset  from  tbe 
wall,  fill  it  some  7  feet  or  9  feet  high.  When  done,  make  straw 
walls  at  each  end,  and  cover  in  with  a  roof.  Good  wheat  straw 
in  thickness  should  be  laid  in  between  the  ice  and  the  liurdles 
which  constitute  the  support  of  the  same. 

Again,  in  Oxfordshire  I  have  seen  to  the  placing  of  a  hundred 
loads  or  BO  in  a  huge  pit  dog  in  the  ground — t^  same  being 
gravel,  nothing  beine  placed  between  it  and  the  ioe  but  a  good 
layer  of  straw ;  to  keep  the  wet  from  it,  a  thatch  was  placed 
upon  posts  plunged  in  the  ground,  at  equal  distanees  all  round. 
The  vacancies  Iwtween  these  posts  w«^re  also  thatched  in ;  but 
the  pit,  not  being  bricked  or  otherwise,  crmnbled  in  at  each 
of  the  vacant  places  between  the  posts,  leaving  naturally  formed 
air-holes,  some  12  inches  without  any  drainage,  save  the  most 
effeotive  possible — a  good  gravel  bottom.  We  never  had  any 
idea  of  the  ice  not  keeping.  It  was  considered  such  a  well- 
finished  job  at  all  times,  the  noble  harvest  never  failed  to  give, 
what  the  men  called,  an  ice-harvest-home.  I  knew  a  plum 
pudding  placed  upon  that  ice-house-filling  table,  onee  upon  a 
time,  weiring  little  short  of  26  lbs.— W.  Eablct. 


GISHUEST  COMPOUND. 

Wb  believe  there  is  no  discovery  that  has  been  introduced 
for  the  benefit  of  gardening  and  gardeners  which  has  been  so 
much  misunderstood  as  Gishurst  Compound  and  its  application. 
Some  apply  it  in  too  weak  a  state,  and,  of  course,  they  fail  to 
attain  tne  desired  result ;  others  err  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  by  applying  it  too  strong  destroy  or  injure  their  plants,  and 
thus  they  fail.  There  is  another  class  who  say,  "  It  is  a  valuable 
thing,  and  I  use  it  constantly  wherever  it  is  required ;  but  it 
soils  ihe  plants  so,  mine  appear  as  if  thej  had  been  whitewashed.'* 
Now,  all  these  inconveniences  arise  entirely  from  mismanagement 
and  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  substance. 

The  following  communication  will  show  how  it  ought  to  be 
applied  to  trees  during  their  season  of  rest,  and  we  have  fre- 
quently stated  that  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon  are  sufficient  for  plants  in 
a  growing  state.  To  obviate  the  effect  of  stains  on  the  foliage,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  dissolve  the  Compound  twelve  hours  before 
it  i%  required,  aUow  the  solid  parts  to  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  when  it  is  to  be  used  pour  off  the  clear  solution  into 
another  vessel,  leaving  the  sediment  behind.  This  will  effectually 
prevent  the  application  from  staining  thefoliage.— [Eds.  J.  ov  H.J 

**  The  mode  of  using  Gishurst  which  I  have  found  most  ad- 
vantageous with  my  own  trees,  is  to  take — say  3  lbs. ;  throw  this 
into  an  earthenware  pan  or  large  pail  containing  about  six 
gallons  of  nearly  boiling  water.  Stir  up  and  let  this  remain  for 
forty-eight  hours,  by  which  time  the  strength  of  t^e  smell  will 
have  passed  off;  then  apply,  by  means  of  a  full-sized  painter** 
brush,  over  buds,  shoots,  branches,  and  stem,  giving  especial 
care  at  the  forks,  till  the  whole  tree  is  in  a  white  lather. 

'*  This  winter  dressing  maj  be  applied  from  the  time  treee  go 
to  rest  in  autumn  till  the  time  the  buds  begin  to  open  in  spring ; 
after  that  time  the  above  strength  of  solution  wou]d  be  too 
great,  as  injury  would  be  done  to  the  blossoms.  From  one 
to  two  ouaces  to  the  gallon  are  then  found  the  best  strength.— 
G.  W." 
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WINTEE-DEESSING  OF  WALL  TEEES. 

All  good  gnrdenere  know  well  the  benefit  such  wall  trees  as 
Peaches,  Nectarhies,  Cheniee,  and  Plnms  -denre  from  having  a 
winter-dressing  or  painting.  The  mixture  generally  employed 
k,  I  believe,  hrne,  soot,  soft  soap,  and  sulphur,  made  with  water 
into  the  consistence  of  thin  paint,  and  nrerj  shoot  and  bud 
eOTered  with  it.  This  has  an  excellent  effect,  and  the  trees  in 
«f>ring  are  not  so  liable  to  the  attacks  of  inseots,  or  *'  blight,"  as 
it  is  ojften  called.  I  nerer  retneoiber  to  have  heard  of  a  move 
remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of  &  winter-dressing  than  was 
AjeB  me  last  autumn  l^  a  olever  gardener  friend  living  at 
Winchcomb  Court,  near  Gloucester.  Jn  the  autumn  of  1860, 
after  the  cold  wet  summer,  hie  PeaoK  trees  were  in  a  wretched 
state,  the  ends  of  the  shoots  curled,  and  tlie  trees  seeming  as  if 
fhey  could  not  regain  their  health.  Kot  knowing  any  oompo- 
aition  fit  for  the  purpose,  and  having  used  Gishurst  Compoimd 
to  his  orc)>atd«hon»e  trees,  he  determined  to  gire  his  wall  trees 
a  strong  dote  bj  dissolving  1  lb.  of  the  Compound  to  the  e^Uon 
of  water,  and  painting  them  with  it.  He  operated  on  all  but 
one  of  his  Feaeh  and  Kectarine  trees,  leaving  that  untouched 
merely  to  see  if  any  difference  would  be  seen  in  spring  between 
tiie  dressed  trees  and  the  tree  undressed.  This  proved  to  be  most 
lemarkable;  the  dressed  trees  broke  into  leaf  heidthily  and 
vigoroualy,  and  during  the  summer  entirely  pooovered  from  their 
bl^lhted  weakly  state  of  health.  The  tree  left  undressed  broke 
into  leaf  languidly  in  ooniparison,  remained  weakly  all  the  sum- 
mer, and  is  now  in  a  poor  sftate ;  the  difference  between  it  and 
its  neighbour  is  very  remarkable. 

Afl  a  winter  dressing  (the  trees  should  be  painted  all  over)  for 
Apple  trees  in  gardens — such  as  espaliers,  pyramids,  or  bushes 
infeated  with  the  Ameriean  blight— the  Gishurst  Compound, 
1  lb.  to  the  gallon  of  -water,  which  should  always  be  soft,  is  a 
3iost  effectual  cure.  Soft  soap,  4  lbs.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  is 
also  a  capital  remedy  for  this  pest.  Alt  tJ^ese  compositions 
should  he  applied  with  a  painter's  brush,  and  every  crevice 
«ied..^T.». 


SOWING  MISTLETOE. 

J)VBiK&  the  last  two  years  I  have  not  found  any  Mistletoe 
berries  containing  seeds,  but  this  year  they  seem  to  be  frequent. 
As  this  may  be  the  case  in  other  localities,  may  I  cull  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  a  communication  from  "Cygnet," 
in  The  Cottage  Gardener  of  December  7th,  1858,  with  the 
hope  that  some  maj  be  induced  to  follow  his  directions  and 
vatch  the  growth  of  this  curious  plant  ? 

Mistletoe  culture  requires  some  patience,  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes.  Interodted  by  "  Cygnet's  "  account,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1859,  when  our  Christinas  decorations  were  removed,  I 
collected  all  the  Mistletoe  berries,  and  squeezing  out  the  seeda, 
plaoed  them  upon  various  trees  in  my  garden.  A  few  dried  up 
ood  fell  off,  and  several  adhered  firmly  (the  first  sign  of  growth), 
but  from  different  accidaits  only  one  survived  the  following 
winter.  This  one,  set  upon  a  double-flowered  Apple,  for  mouths 
only  looked  green,  and  stuck  very  closely  to  the  bark.  The 
glutinous  substance  quickly  dried,  leaving  a  ckun,  liard  seed, 
which  towards  the  cud  of  the  autumn  threw  out  two  httle 
auokers,  one  on  each  side,  which  fixed  upon  the  bark.  In  this 
atate  the  seed  remained  all  through  18G0.  In  May,  1861,  after 
an  absence  from  home  of  some  months,  I  examined  my  Mistletoe 
imd  found  the  seed-case  lifted  up  and  euclosiiig  four  leaves  (each 
sucker,  or,  as  it  turned  out,  each  stem,  bi-arini^  two).  I  pulled  off 
the  shell,  and  this  season  the  twin  "  bough''  has  been  growing 
comparatively  rapidly,  as  each  stem  now  btapj  four  kavos — in 
fiiot,  there  are  now  two  promising  little  plants  of  Mistletoe 
growing  rather  more  than  half  an  injh  apart,  and  a  little  bud 
hat  made  its  appearance  at  the  base  of  orte.  Some  of  tlie  bcn-ies 
which  I  placed  upon  an  Oak  were  growing  when  they  were 
inadvertently  cut  off. — Felixstowe. 

[More  of  the  Mistletoe  seeds  probably  would  have  vegetated 
if  a  small  tongue  of  the  bark  on  the  underside  of  a  branch  had 
been  raised,  and  a  seed  put  underneath  it] 


To  Pkotect  Tbeeb  fbom  Rabbits  in  Wikteb. — A.  Q.  Ilan- 
ford  writes  in  tlie  Americ*n  Countiy  QeniJeman  that  a  good  way 
te  preveut  rabbits  from  iiyuring  trees  in  winter  is  to  take  narrow 
strips  of  cotton  cloth,  a  yard  or  more  long  (old  clotluwill  do), 
and  commence  at  the  buttom  of  the  tree,  wmding  it  aroimd  the 


body  till  you  get  above  the  reach  of  the  rabbits,  and  thoe  tie  it 
Bemove  in  spring,  dry  and  pat  away  for  another  season.  If 
well  oared  for  these  strips  will  laat  a  number  of  yeara,  or  as  Imig 
aa  the  tree  will  need  protection. 


BIRDS  AND  BUDS. 

I  AM  «  great  lover  of  birds,  and  a  ft-iend  to  them  at  moal 
seasons ;  but  I  xaust  confess  that  my  ire  is  aroused  in  winter 
and  early,  fpring  when  I  see  Bullfinches  and  Sparrows  atnppmf 
the  fruit  trees  of  their  buds.  I  then  become  thoir  enemy  ana 
have  them  destroyed.  An  old  naturalist,  a  near  ndghboar, 
will  persist  in  asserting  tlmt  in  all  the  Cherry-buda  destroj^d 
by  master  Bully  (what  a  beautiful  fellow  the  male  bird  is,  and 
hMf  impudently  and  coolly  he  rapidly  stripe  your  May  DiAe 
Cherry  tree,  looking  so  inaooetit  th»  iwhile!),  the're  is  a  **  small 
green  caterpillar,"  which,  if  the  bud  were  not  eaten,  would 
assuredly  destroy  it.  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  this  idn  if 
assumed,  for  he  has  never  yet  showji  me  one  of  the  caterpillar 
buds,  and  I  have  never  found  (me.  The  matter  is  rather  diffiodt 
to  prove,  for  Bully  eats  the  yerj  heart  of  the  bud«  and  ecattm 
the  outer  coverings  on  the  ground,  with  many  entire  bodi 
which  he  knocks  off  while  at  work.  Tliese,  of  course,  offer  oo 
proof,  for  he  has  not  eaten  them ;  and  my  friend  tlieiefme 
assumes  tihat  He  leaves  them  because  there  is  no  "wmm  ? 
the  bud." 

To  arrive  at  something  near  the  trufh,  I  have  Utdy  uafioslj 
watched  my  May  Buke  Cherry  trees,  some  of  whi  A  growiug  in 
a  rather  sheltered  place  a  vhort  distance  from  the  house  hire 
been  literally  stripped  of  all  the^  fruit-buds  by  BuHfindiei; 
while  others  of  the  same  age  and  size  growing  near  the  windovf 
of  two  of  my  rooms,  and  so*  exposed  that  no  bird  can  afightos 
them  without  being  seen,  while  the  constant  paasinr  of  peopis 
by  the  path  that  runs  through  the  lawn  nearly  all  the  ^  baa 
tended  to  disturb  birds  ol  all  kinds,  are  still  covered  wM  their 
plump  Hosaom-buds.  Well,  on  these  trees  I  have  endeavoored 
to  find  buda  with  the  ''smaH  green  caterpillar''  mside,  and  I 
can  honestly  state  that  I  have  not  found  one.  My  gmmer  hv 
this  winter  shot  between  three  and  fomr  dozen  of  Bullfnchei^ 
for  which  I  have  paid  him  2#.  per  dozen.  If  they  had  not  ban 
destroyed,  I  firmly  believe  that  all  the  blossom-buds  on  nj 
Cherry  and  Plum  trees,  except  those  protected  by  growing  vtiy 
near  to  my  hooae,  would  have  been  destroyed. 

Sparrows  ere  more  destructive  to  the  buds  of  ChxMebeorfy  aal 
Currant  trses  than  to  others ;  but  they,  tfie  trees,  are  very  ea^ 
protected  by  taking  some  refuse  hay,  shaking  it  np  and  wetttng 
it,  and  then  scattering  it  over  the  bushes,  so  that  it  dingi  to 
the  shoots  and  branches.  This  is  best  done  afrer  the  trees  an 
pruned,  and  may  remain  on  till  the  buds  have  burst  into  Issf ; 
not  a  bad  will  be  touched  if  this  simple  method  of  proteetioo  ii 
employed.  As  to  shooting  Sparrows  it  would  be  endless  woik| 
and  to  poison  them  with  the  Wheat  sold  for  that  punoae 
requires  much  care.  You  may  feed  them  for  eight  or  ten  dija 
with  sound  Wheat,  and  then  give  them  a  batch  en  the  poiaoned; 
by  this  means  you  may  destroy  a  considerable  number,  but 
their  sagacity  when  the  poisoned  Wheat  is  tlirown  down  in  tka 
usual  way  is  most  remarlcable.  Last  spring  in  the  breeding 
time  I  scattered  some  poisoned  Wheat  near  the  stAble-door; 
two  or  three  male  birda  fell  riotims  the  firat  di^  or  so,  from 
being,  I  supoose,  anxious  to  take  food  to  their  young  in  the 
nests,  but  after  that  they  would  not  touch  it;  and  theyeroL 
by  some  wonderful  instinct,  taught  their  young  ones  to  avoid 
it,  for  I  have  seen  the  old  birds  with  their  brood  seeking  for 
food  among  the  stable  manure  among  which  I  had  plaoed 
poisoned  Wheat,  and  not  toaehing  «  grain  of  it.  A  still  more 
striking  proof  of  the  sagacity  of  Spairows,  I  ha^  this  momnt 
heard  from  a  farmer,  a  neighbour;,  not  at  all  of  a  roMaatie  tm 
of  mind. 

In  the  winter  of  1859  ha  was  aooh  amic^^  by  boala  d 
Sparrowa,  and  although  not  a  Sparrow-deatroyMr  bis  paitifflife 
waa  exluuisted.  He  tharefbre  fed  them  abundantly  for  aoaa 
eiglit  or  ten  daja,  scattering  the  Wheat  under  an  old  Yew  tis^ 
where  the  ground  was  free  from  anow.  They  eaaae  rcfida^ 
every  morning  to  be  led,  and  became  almost  tame  aa  tfaeyloekid 
to  the  tree  on  hearing  his  whistle.  At  last  came  the  fatal  bmo* 
The  stryolmined  Wheat  was  strewed  under  the  ti«e  inatead  of 
tli^  usual  supply ;  they  commenced  to  eal  in  their  uaaal 
hearty  manner,  and  then  came  death  and  aickneat .  Many  aeoM 
were  picked  up  dead,  the  ground  being  atrearn  with  thaa; 
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iB«»j  eMaped  with  a  tlighi  attack  of  i(«mmf  paraljtta  and 
flickneM,  haTing  perhaps  swallowed  onlj  a  single  grain.  They 
were  wise  enoqgfa  to  tril  their  netghbonrs,  and  bo  more  poisoned 
Wheat  would  they  toneh.  In  the  following  winter,  1860,  my 
neighbour  tried  the  same**  dodge;**  tbesparrowseameonthetree, 
looked  askew,  or.  as  my  neighbour  says,  **  #ocked  their  eyes  at 
Uie  Wheat,**  and  walked,  or  rather  fiew  off  to  consult  their 
friends.  The  result  was  they  oame  in  numbers,  few  and  fer 
between,  to  eat  the  sound  Wheat ;  and  at  the  allotted  time 
when  the  poisoned  Wheat  was  strewed  they  fitted  in  disgust, 
learing  only  a  few  rietims  which  were  eitlier  too  hungry  or  too 
rnttj  to  Hsten  to  (he  advice  of  their  esperieneed  nriends.— * 

BABBITS  BABiING  YOUNG  FEUIT  TREKS. 
I  WkS  TeiT  much  bhsgrmed  on  going  into  the  gurdeu  one 
woming  latdy  during  the  severe  feost  we  then  had  to  find  se7ei*al 
flne  young  fruit  trees,  wall  as  weU  as  standards,  baorked  1^  these 
▼ermin — in  partionlar  one  Cb^sen  Chige  Pimm  ^ly  trained,  fen 
form,  rery  healthy,  and  coming  into  bearing.  A  portion  of  the 
msin  st«m  about  8  inches  up  veom  the  gra^  barked,  seyeral  of 
the  lower  branches  pioiially  so,  three  or  four  of  the  lower  badly ; 
fruit-spurs  bitten  oi!^  and  points  munriied  up.  I  know  you  wUl 
sjropatfaise  with  me;  What  am  I  to  do?  Out  fer  back  the 
lower  branches  I  antieipttte  you  to  adrise ;  but  waam  I  retain 
tbofe  with  the  points  safe  ?  Will  the  tree  yet  tbrie e  f  and  what 
appliance  would  yon  lecommeBd  me  for  the  main  stem  and 
branches  retained?  On  seeing  the  state  of  matters  I  railed 
a  mound  of  earth  all  round  orer  the  wounds  to  exclude  the  frost. 
Could  you  specify  sny  thing  to  apply  to  the  stems  of  yousg  fruit 
trees  that  wUl  prerent  rabbits  buking  them  ?  as  th^  mnst  iuHTS 

Sot  in  from  the  lower  peri  of  the  garden  unwa'led — a  Beeoh- 
edge  fence.  The  most  effectual,  though  expensive^  plan  would 
be  to  wire  it  alL  What  number  or  sixe  of  wire  is  mast  useful, 
its  height,  and  what  would  be  the  best  mode  of  aapperting  the 
wire?— Ah  Awxicms  Ivqvtmwsu 

rWe  sympathise  with  you  most  sincerely  from  fellow-feelings. 
Babbits  were  the  marplots  with  us,  and  we  are  quite  oertain  that 
all  the  nasty  •imelling  things  in  all  the  sewers  of  the  kingdom  or  out 
of  them  will  not  long  keep  back  a  colony  of  starring  rabbits  from 
gnawing  the  bark  of  trees  from  sheer  hanger,  and  another  ccdony 
of  these  rermin,  high  fed,  from  dohig  it  from  sheer  wantonness. 
Nothing  is  effectual  against  rabbits  long  together  but  fencing 
them  off,  and  galvanised  wire  netting  18  inches  wide  would  be 
the  beet,  and  cheapest  in  the  long  run,  and  alonr  a  hedge  that 
width  irould  be  wide  enough.  I^e  wire  might  be  fastened  to 
stakes  or  iron  rods.] 


soUl 


MJLKAGING  PLANTS  IN  A  WABDIAIC  CASE. 
I  wiflH  to  know  how  I  am  to  manage  my  Wardian  Case ;  it 
has  four  sides  and  a  span  roo^  and  a  door  to  open  at  each  end. 
Im  ooouBg  fpom  Londkm,  about  two  months  ago,  the  Case  was 
turned  completely  o^er,  and  the  Ferns  almost  buried.  I  re- 
stored them  as  well  as  I  could.  Some  are  doing  well ;  but  the 
earth  gets  covered  with  mildew,  and  most  of  the  Ferns  also.  I 
keep  Uie  Case  in  the  dining-room  window  ;  but  I  am  thinking  of 
moving  it  to  the  conserratory  as  being  wanner  f^  it,  as  I  tkndy 
it  is  damp  cold  that  afieete  ii.  meaae  to  let  me  know  the  best 
tveatmenk— ^L.  J.  h* 
[It  i»wunt  of  air  aad  swOigl*  that  OMsee  your  Ferns  and  the 
A  to  mildew  ;  or,  perhaps,  yom  keep  the  soil  to»  wel.  To« 
bed  better  take  the  Feme  carkully  up  and  eover  tiM  balls  with 
soil  to  keep  them  moiet  (  ^n  pi'oeme  some  nice  dryish  turfy 
loam,  leaf  nouKl,  and  fibry-  peat,  im  equid  perta,  mix  them 
thoroughly,  breaking  tlse  lumps,  if  any,  wiUi  ihe  hand,  but  do 
not  sifl  the  compost ;  add  some  bcakeu,  pieces  of  chsvcoal  im 
proportion  of  about  one-eighth  ef  the  wfa«leb  Fiil  the  Case  to 
the  proper  height  with  this  compost,  and  replasl  the  Ferns ;  if 
you  diooae  jou  may  place  a  few  pseesa  of  pamiee-etone  on  the 
sutfeoe — it  b  mm  absorbent  of  dmasp.  Then  gire  a  good  water- 
ing, and  keep  the  Case  close  for  a  day  or  twei,  watehiag  that  the 
damp  is  not  excessive  (  provide  for  giving  plenty  of  air  daily. 
The  small  door  at  each  end  is  not  sufficient  for  air  in  dark  damp 
weather ;  the  whale  roof  ovght  to  be  Moveable,  so  thai  it  could 
^  Kfeed  eff  entirely  fer  a  few  hoous  ouce  n-wcek.  Bj  having 
Mwh  »  ro«f  ••  nwveableyom  would  be  able  cempletefy  te  drj  the 
nacis  fjkms^  tlw  leaves  off  the  iWns^  and  the  sorfece  of  >he  soil ; 


and,  besides  ^t,  you  could  more  convismently  have  access  to 
the  plants  to  water  and  to  take  away  decaying  fronds  and  weeds, 
and  to  stir  up  the  surface  of  the  soil— all  necessary  operatioos  for 
plants  in  sny  house  or  case,  whether  large  or  small. 

Till  the  plants  reeorer  from  their  shiiting  and  hare  made  fresh 
fronds,  your  conservatory  would  be  a  suitable  position  fer  your 
Wardian  Case.  In  any  place  whenerer  you  ob  serve  dew  on  the 
glass,  it  is  a  sign  or  guide  to  you  to  ^Te  air  directly  till  the 
inside  temporature  is  the  same  as  the  room  in  which  the  Case 
stands.  When  the  temperatures  are  equal  there  will  be  do 
deposit  of  moisture  on  tlie  glass.] 


HEATING  BY  GAS. 


Allow  me  to  ask  you  to  enlighten  me  as  regards  the  gas- 
burner  deecribed  by  "  W.  X  W«,"  in  your  Journal,  p.  314-5b 
I  hare  been  for  many  years  in  the  habit  of  using  iron- wire  gaaae 
for  burning  gas  in  the  way  he  refers  to,  and  instead  of  4  ring  of 
jets,  simply  used  a  common  gas-tap  opening  upwards,  in  a 
cylinder  of  wrought  iron  8  inclMS  in  diameter,  upon  the  top  of 
which  was  fixed,  in  a  ring  of  the  eame  diameter,  the  wise  gauai^ 
and  it  was  by  its  own  tightness  seeurod  externally  to  the  cylinder. 
I  found,  howerer,  that  tlie  heat  was  uneertaia,  and  that  the  light 
oeeasionally,  perhaps  from  want  of  ac^uatmeut^  or  altering  the 
pressure  at  the  gasworks,  had  descended  to  the  tap  and  choked 
the  wise  gause  with  »oot.  I  haye  now  come  to  the  point  which 
the  eommunieation  of  **  W.  X.  W.''  leares  me  in  doubt  about. 
He  says  that  "  a  sheet  of  copper-wire  gause  is  to  be  confined  in 
a  ring  or  belt  of  about  d  inches  curoumfereuoe."  I  presume 
that  the  sheet  referred  to  will  be  1  inch  diameter.  '*  The  belt 
is  about  8  inches  broad,  and  is  suspended  over  a  ring  of  jets.'* 
The  article  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  I  fear  that  justice 
will  not  be  done  to  his  careful  investigations  if  any  typographi- 
cal error  has  made  them  a  Httlo  incomprehensible^ — £dwixi> 
Qfikett. 

[The  word  [*'  circunferenee "  is  a  mistake,  it  ought  to  be 
3  im^es  in  "  diameter."  I  am  UMieh  obliged  to  Mr.  Quikettfer 
pointmg  out  the  error.  I  hare  ones  or  twice  been  troubled  by 
the  light  descending  to  the  ring  of  jets  below  the  geux%  and 
found  that  it  was  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  gauze }  also,  from 
the  ring  oyer  the  gauxe  not  being  tight,  and  in  one  esse  from  aa 
insufficiency  of  air.  Mr.  Quik^  ought  to  haye  a  zegolator  to 
check  irregular  pressure.  I  consider  it  absolutely  nceflBsary» 
and  a  properiy  constructed  one  will  effect  a  saying  of  thir^  to 
fiay  per  cent,  of  the  gas  consum^.— W.  X,  W.} 


•FBOPAGATION    OF   PLANTS    BY    THB 
MILLION. 

'Hattsg  been  much  interested  with  Mr.  Beaton's  Propagation 
for  the  Million,  in  your  Number  of  October  Ist,  would  you 
kindly  answer  a  question  concerning  it  in  jour  next  ?  Towards 
the  end  of  that  article  Mr.  Beaton  says — "  The  cases  would  be 
merely  upright  pots  without  bottoms,  and  I  coald  use  them  coor 
stantly  in  two  ways — put  some  of  my  best  seedlings  in  pots,  case 
and  put,ty,  aad  put  them  on  water ;  or  make  a  ring  with  the 
top  or  bottom  of  a  case  on  the  south  border,  fill*within  the  ring 
with  cuttings,  put  the  case  oyer  tlie  cuttings,  end  a  piece  of  glass 
oyer  the  top,  and  what  would  be  the  difference  between  that  and 
my  tops  and  bottoms  ?  "  Now,  I  cannot  exactly  see  from  this, 
wliether  the  piece  of  glass  on  the  top  is  to  be  fixed  air-tight  with 
putty,  or  merely  plat-^d  loosely  on. — B.  Gl.  S. 

[Next  May  will  ,be  the  time  for  tlie  grand  moyement,  when 
millions  of  pots  are  set  free  by  "  planting  out."  Then  all  the 
pots  which  are  to  hold  forth  plants  for  the  million  against  the 
best  gardeners  of  the  nge,  will  be  each  put  inside  another  pot,  so 
aa  the  rim  of  the  plant-pot  or  inner  one  rests  just  within  the 
mouth  of  the  outer  pot  and  no  morew  TLen  the  rims  of  the  two 
pots  will  stand  the  fourth  of  an  inch  apart,  and  what  little  space 
is  left  open  between  the  two  rims  will  be  filled  by  a  bit  of  comir 
mon  clay  about  the  tisc  of  a  child's  marble,  but  first  worked 
between  the  palms  of  the  hand  till  it  is  as  soft  and  pliable  as 
putty.  The  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  outer  pot  will  be  made 
double  the  usual  size  with  a  few  careful  strokes  of  the  hammer. 
But  the  aristocratic  way  of  doing  all  that  U>r  the  few,  will  be  to 
make  outer  pots  on  purpose  without  bottoms  at  all,  and  te  be 
all  gUxed  inside  and  outside,  like  gkzed  big  pipes  for  drainage. 
These  bottomless  pots,  and  imitationt  oi  theao,  are  W  be  the 
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grand  more  for  the  million  for  striking  all  iorts  of  things  under 
them  in  June,  Julj,  August,  and  September,  and  from  then  for 
if  OSes  and  eier  so  manj  kinds  of  shrubs  and  woody  plants  and 
climbers  daring  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  winter,  next 
spring  and  on  to  soft  summer-propagation  again,  and  the  bottom- 
less will  have  the  bottom  ends  uppermost,  and  a  loose  pieoe  of 
glags  and  no-putty  will  be  the  coyer  to  keep  the  air  pretty  tight 
within,  but  not  to  exclude  it  altogether — a  sjstem  that  needs 
gardeners  to  look  after  it.  This  system- hardly  wants  looking 
after,  only  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  oneself  from  always  looking 
to  it.] 


MUTILATING  YOUNG  FEUIT  TREES. 

I  BOUGHT  some  young  Apples  and  Pears,  trained  and  standard?, 
and  asked  the  party  from  whom  I  purchased  how  I  was  to  treat 
them.  He  told  me  to  take  a  little  off  the  point  of  all  the 
branches  j  and  on  inquiring  the  object  of  what  appeared  to  me  a 
strange  proceeding,  causing  a  derelopment  of  fruit-spurs  and  no 
wood,  he  said  it  was  to  encourage  the  wood-buds  at  the  base  of 
the  branches.  So  that  when  I  am  to  cut  back,  spring  come  a 
twelremonth,  I  should  make  sure  of  plenty  of  wood.    I  bought 

greyiously  a  lot  of  fruit  trees  like  these,  finely  balanced,  and  cut 
ack  agreeably  to  special  instructions  most  unwillingly.  They 
grew,  but  their  fine  shapes  were  gdne.  I  have  moved  and  planted 
hardwooded  trees  often,  and  nerer  put  a  knife  on  them,  they 
throre  finely.  Is  there  any  imperatiye  law  to  cause  this  mutila- 
tion of  fruit  trees  ?  What  would  be  the  result,  supposing  I  kept 
these  symmetrical  standard  beauties  as  they  are,  and  the  wall 
ones  nailed  on,  cutting  back  only  the  central  shoots  for  more 
wood  P  Should  I  be  a  great  loser  by  such  a  cause  ?  Please  counsel 

— ^A  G^BSBKHOBK. 

[The  adrice  to  cut  off  a  little  of  the  points  of  the  shoots  of 
trained  fruit  trees,  and  the  same  from  full-headed  standards  on 
their  being  remored  from  a  nursery  to  your  garden,  was  a  very 
good  adTioe,  but  the  reason  for  doing  it  was  against  all  reason. 
The  olrject  to  be  obtained  from  that  cutting  at  such  a  time  on 
such  trees,  was  merely  to  rule  the  balancing  powers  of  the  roots 
and  branches.  In  transplanting  Toung  healthy  trees  you  cannot 
get  erery  fibre  of  rost  up  safe ;  there  must  be  loss  of  roots,  and 
most  people  would  think  that  an  advantage  for  fruit  trees,  but 
rot  for  forest  trees.  If  your  trees  were  ours,  howeyer,  we  would 
not  cut  off  one  inch  of  any  one  of  their  branches ;  but  we  would 
mulch  the  ground  over  their  roots  before  the  hot  weather  came 
in,  and  in  October,  1864,  we  would  take  every  one  of  them  up 
again  and  plant  them  in  the  same  places,  but  with  as  many  of 
the  roots  as  we  could  placed  nearer  to  the  surface.  We  ncTer 
prune  and  plant  a  froit  tree  or  bush  the  same  day^  or  the  same 
month.] 

NOTES  ON  A  FEW  TENDER  AQUATICS. 

Iv  order  to  grow  stove  water  plants  successfully,  a  house 
specially  devoted  to  the  purpose  is  requbite.  The  house  should 
have  a  tank  or  eistem  in  the  centre,  elevated  a  foot  or  more 
above  the  level  of  the  floor,  so  as  to  bring  the  smaller  plants 
the  tank  may  contain  mofe  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the 
spectator.  Tbe  water  should  be  heated  by  one  or  more  hot- 
water  pipes  carried  through  it,  so  as  to  mamtain  the  water  at  a 
proper  degree  of  heat  necessary  to  their  successful  growth. 
Indeed,  this  is  absolutely  essential  to  success,  for  if  the  roots  are 
subjected  to  continual  chills  failure  is  certain.  The  greenhouse 
species  are  more  hardy,  and  will  stand  a  little  rougher  treatment, 
but  the  more  steady  the  temperature  of  the  medium  in  which 
the  roots  are  placed,  the  more  certain  the  success,  and  the 
greater  the  perfection  to  which  the  plants  will  attain. 

DAKASOHixric. — This  genus  contains  speci«>e  adapted  for  both 
the  stove  and  greenhouse.  2>.  indicumf  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  is  an  herbaceous  perennial,  with  large,  broadly  cordate 
leaves  growing  out  of  the  water  j  with  pretty  white  flowers,  of 
three  broad  petaloid  segments,  solitary,  and  on  stalks  rising 
about  a  foot  or  less  out  of  the  water.  They  appear  in  July  and 
August.  This  species  requires  stove  heat.  Another  species, 
D.  ovalifoUmmf  does  pretty  wdl  in  a  greenhouse,  and,  like  the 
last,  has  white  flowers  rising  to  about  the  same  height,  and 
appearing  in  June  6r  July.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Holland. 
Both  species  should  be  grown  in  moderate-sized  pots  of  good 
loamy  soil,  and  be  placed  fully  a  foot  under  water.  They  are 
propagated  by  seeds  or  divisions  of  the  root. 


Ellobooabpus  OLBBA0E17S,  or  Water  Fern. — This  is  a  moat 
beautiful  plant,  producing  elegant  fronds  of  upwards  of  2  feet  is 
height.  There  are  no  flowers,  but  the  fertile  fronds  usually  bear 
abundance  of  seeds  (spores).  The  fertile  or  seed-bearing  fronds 
are  more  finely  lacinated,  or  cut,  than  the  barren  fronds,  giving  it 
a  Tery  elegant  appearance.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  It 
should  be  grown  in  large  pots  of  loamy  soil,  and  set  in  com- 
paratively shallow  water.  The  readiest  mode  of  propagaUng  is 
by  division  of  the  root. 

Btblis  linibloba. — This  is  a  greenhouse  perennial,  of  firom 
5  inches  to  6  inches  in  height,  its  linearJanceolate  leaves  beset 
with  glandular  hairs,  and  bearing  blue  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of 
New  Holland.  A  good,  lightish  soil  suits  it  admirably,  with  the 
pots  not  more  than  half  immersed  in  water. 

Aponooeton  0BI8FVM  and  ifONOSTAOHYON  are  stove  species. 
They  are  bulbous-rooted,  small-growing  perennials.  The  first- 
named  of  these  is  the  dwarfer  of  the  two,  bearing  whitish  fiowers 
in  July  or  August.  It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon.  A,  momntackgtm 
has  ovate  leaves,  and  produces  its  flowers,  which  aro  of  a  pinkish 
hue,  in  a  spike  of  about  6  inches  in  height.  It  flowers  from 
August  to  the  end  of  September.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies.  Both  species  are  very  handsome.  There  are  two 
greenhouse  species  belonging  to  this  genus  well  deserving  of 
notice,  as  they  are  even  more  handsome  than  the  two  I  have 
named,  which  are  stove  speoies-r-viz.,  A.  angfustifoUttm,  and 
A.  dutcwhjfon.  The  former  of  these  has  lanceolate,  erect  leaves, 
and  a  dichotomous  spike  of  white  flowers,  and  when  under 
proper  treatment  will  continue  to  bloom  nearly  the  whole 
summer.  The  other  species,  A,  dittachfon^  has  oblong  leaves, 
which  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  produces  its  white 
fragrant  flowers  for  nearly  three  months  in  summer.  The  two 
last  named  are  natives  of  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope.  They  shoiQd 
be  phinted  in  loamy  soil,  with  a  mixture  of  turfy  peat  earth,  in 
prHty  large  pots,  and  be  immersed  in  about  2  feet  of  water. 

EvBTALB. — ^This  genus  is  allied  to  the  Nymphaces.  E.firox 
is  really  a  noble-looking  plant.  The  leaves  are  rotundo-ovat^ 
floating,  varying  from  1  foot  to  3  feet  in  diameter,  aooording  to 
the  loxuriousness  of  the  plant.  The  stalks  of  the  leaves,  as  wdl 
as  the  peduncles,  or  flower-stalks,  and  the  floral  envelopes,  are 
all  covered  with  stiff,  sphiy  bristles.  Tbe  flowers  are  of  a  reddifb-  . 

Sink  colour.  It  is  indigenous  to  China  and  the  East  Indies, 
'o  grow  it  successfully  it  should  have  a  rich  soil ;  loam  with  s 
mixture  of  road  scrapings  grows  it  well.  It  should  be  placed 
well  down  in  the  water.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds  sown  in  the 
water. 

OxAUS  KATAirg,  or  Floating  Wood  Sorrel,  succeeds  very  wdl 
in  a  ereenhouse.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant,  seldom  exceeding  3  mohei 
or  4  mches  in  height.  In  appearance  it  very  much  resembki 
the  common  Wo<kI  Sorrel,  Oxalit  aceiowUa.  The  leaves  sre 
trifoliate,  the  leaflets  otcordate,  or  inversely  heart-shaped.  Like 
the  common  Wood  Sorrel,  it  produces  white  flowers  till  late  in 
autumn.  It  may  be  grown  in  small  pots,  and  if  a  comnxm 
flower-pot  saucer  be  flUed  vrith  water,  and  the  pot  contaiiuDf 
the  plant  set  into  it,  it  will  be  sufficient. 

What  more  I  have  to  say  on  aquatics  I  shall  reserve  fbr 
another  time. — J.  DuiOf,  Harroek  SaU^  Lancashire. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  ICE  IN  STACB:8  AND 
ICE-HOUSES. 

As  we  make  advances  towards  refined  civilisation,  so  do  our 
luxuries  become  necessary  to  existence ;  and  there  is,  p^hsDii 
no  more  striking  proof  of  this  than  the  demand  for  ice  in  tne 
summer  months,  since  this  commodity  has  been  placed  within 
reach  by  the  facility  of  transit,  whidi  has  brought  the  solid 
crystal  blocks  of  Wenham  Lake  into  our  shop-vrindows  at  mid- 
summer— thus  making  it  common  to  aU.  Jn  laige  establith* 
ments  in  this  country  the  demand  for  ice  is  much  on  the  inoreaie, 
and  where  an  ordinaiy  ice-house  was  formerly  deemed  sufficient, 
two  are  now  filled,  and  tliese  are  aided  by  la^  stacks  for  early 
use.  It  has  thus  become  an  important  part  of  the  gardenei^i 
business  to  secure  for  his  employer  an  ample  quantity ;  and  it  if 
hoped  that  the  foUowmg  observations  connected  with  the  general 
management  of  ioe  for  domestic  purposes  may  not  be  without 
interest. 

In  the  first  place,  the  source  from  whenoe  the  ioe  is  to  be 
obtained  shoula  be,  if  possible,  a  broad  expanse  of  wato,  kept 
perfeotlT  clear  from  weeds,  and  from  the  falling  leaves  of  treei, 
for  nothing  is  more  unsightly  than  dirty  ice.    The  water,  there- 
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fore,  from  wbirh  ipp  b  tt>  be  procure  (or  fjimOj  uiep  should 
neither  be  margined  noit  oTcrhun^  by  true*,  whicU  eiemift  a 
powerful  mflut?nce  in  preYeiiting  the  flurfae*  from  frteiiiig,  hj 
arrest  itig  tbe  mdiAiion  of  bOTt.  This  luftj  be  seen  any  froity 
morning;  for  the  eiposed  portion  of  &  pond  will  be  C0Ter«d 
with  icoj  whiUt  that  which  ii  sheltered  bj  branabei  will  not  be 
so.  Haring  a  moderate  thickness  of  clear  ice,  we  will  suppose 
it  carted  to  the  ice-house,  where  it  should  be  minutelj  broken 
up,  on  a  clean  and  solid  floor ;  it  cannot  be  too  finelj  broken, 
and  should  be  most  oloselj  packed  and  well  rammed  down  in 
the  ice-house.  A  large  house  will  preserve  a  larger  quantity  (in 
proportion)  than  a  small  one,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
the  situation  be  a  thoroughly  dry  one.  We  find  it  bast  also  to 
avoid  the  old  plan  of  using  straw  up  the  sides,  because  when  the 
material  gets  damp,  it  assists,  like  the  wet  blanket  of  the  hydro- 
pathi^ts,  in  wasting  the  body  and  hastening  the  departure  of 
the  patient.  There  is  an  American  plan,  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully practised  in  this  oountry,  at  Lord  Lilford's,  in  North- 
amptonsmre,  and  at  Lord  Jersey's,  in  Oxfordshire— on  the 
principle  of  getting  rid  of  humidity ;  it  consists  in  having  a 
■mall  aperture  in  the  door  of  the  house,  to  open  and  shut  at 
pleasure,  with  a  corresponding  one  in  the  opposite  wall.  These 
doors  are  opened  every  night  and  closed  aeain  early  in  the 
morning,  thus  admitting  a  current  of  dry  cool  air,  and  carrying 
off  the  condensed  moisture,  which  would  hourly  be  exerting  its 
ivaatiiig  influence  on  the  ice.  The  accompanying  sketch  shows 
the  plan. 

Much  waste  of  ice  is  occasioned  by  the  incautious  and  frequent 
opening  of  the  house.  This-  is  to  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  ice- 
preservers,  which  are  now  much  in  request,  and  which  keep  the 
100  for  several  days  without  waste.  The  house  should  always  be 
opened  in  the  cool  of  the  morning.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  main  points  to  attain  success  are,  to  get  dear  ice,  to  pound 
it  almost  to  powd«r,  and  to  secure  escape  for  accumulated 
moisture. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  ice-house  may  not  bs 
oat  of  place  here.  It  should  be  screened  from  the  powerful 
rajs  of  the  sun  by  lofty  trees,  but  may  be  open  to  the  north, 
rather  than  overhung  by  their  branches,  which  prevents  the 


radiation  of  the  beat  which  the  roof  accumulates  in  hot  dry 
weather^  and  generalcs  a  dampnesa,  which  is  detrimental  how* 
erflr  ooizaeionod. 

Ic^staeki  are  made  iii  various  forms  and  of  different  dimen* 
SLons,  and,  for  the  sakij  of  economy  in  curri^gr',  generally  near 
the  water,  upon  a  sloping  bank»  I  know  a  gentleman  wlio  does 
not  break  his  ice  for  stacking,  but  fills  up  the  interstices  with 
snow  and  water ;  but  this  is  a  "  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  ** 
practice,  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  it  -  into  so  compact  and  solid 
a  mass,  or  to  make  all  the  angles  unite,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air. 
At  Berkeley  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Fitzhardinge,  there  is  no 
ice-house,  but  the  family  depend  for  a  large  consumption  entirely 
upon  an  immense  stack  of  two  hundred  loads,  which  is  annually 
stored  when  there  is  sufficient  frost  to  enable  them  to  do  to. 
The  stack  has  gone  on  for  many  years,  and  has  never  been 
known  to  fail.  The  situation  is  on  a  bank  opened  to  the  north, 
bat  screened  by  trees  from  the  south.  A  platform  of  large  rough 
flag-stones  forms  the  foundation  upon  which  the  ice  is  broken 
and  piled,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  its  section  being  a 
triangle,  with  its  base  shorter  than  its  sides.  When  finished,  it 
is  covered  with  about  18  inches  of  thatch,  which  is  again  sur- 
roundsd  by  large  hurdles  thicklj  thatched.  This  is  opened 
without  scruple  as  the  ice  is  wanted,  and  Mr.  M*Intosh,  the 
gardener  there,  says  he  would  not  advise  any  one  to  build  an 
ice-house ;  but  it  is  a  work  of  great  cost  to  get  together  so  un- 
limited a  quantity  of  ice. 

From  all  I  have  been  able  to  collect  upon  the  subject  of  making 
ioe-staoks,  I  think,  in  general,  that  they  may  be  regarded  rather 
as  usiliil  auxiliaries  than  aa  aabstitotes  for  a  good  ice-house — I  say 
useful  auxiliaries,  inasmuch  as  they  enable  you  to  postpone  the 
opening  of  the  house  till  the  autumnal  months.  At  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide,  when  most  families  resort  for  a  short  time  to  their 
oountry  seats,  some  ice  is  wanted,  and  if  the  main  stock  is 
opened  its  wastine  is  much  accelerated. 

Thtre  should  uwaye  be  a  provision  for  carrying  off  the  water 
which  is  collected  on  the  roof  of  an  ice-house,  as  it  should  never 
be  allowed  to  fall  on  the  ground  or  to  saturate  the  side  walls  ; 
the  best  situation  for  it  is  on  the  side  of  a  steep  and  dry  bank. 

Much  expense  in  the  construction  of  ice-houses  might  be 
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avoided  by  a  little  oon»ideri»tiOD  ;  tbe  common  practice  is  to 
build  thed  in  tlic  shape  of  an  itj verted  eon@,  this  form  allowing 
th<t  bf*,  ad  it  wR4Jt€>,  to  sink  into  n  compact  mass.  They  may, 
however,  be  formed  sqnare^  and  of  a  much  letn  expensive  material 
than  bricks.  A  simple  wattling  of  woolI,  just  to  prevent  the  ice 
from  touchjtrg  the  earth,  with  a  thirkly-thatcbed  roof,  where  the 
other  conditi^iia  which  hsTC  been  mentioned  are  fulfill^^d,  are  all 
that  is  necessary.  Thus,  with  a  few  simple  and  comparatively 
cheap  and  rustic  materials,  and  a  little  knowledge  of  the  laws 
which  govern  the  diffusion  of  heat  by  absorption  and  radiation, 
the  owner  of  a  villa  reidence  may  be  enableid  to  enjoy,  in  com- 
mon with  the  owner  of  the  princely  palace,  a  store  of  ice,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  such  will  soon  be  the^case. 

If  the  hints  here  thrown  out  should  be  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting this  object,  the  writer  will  feel  that  his  attention  has 
been  directed  to  a  useful  end.— H.  Bailey,  Nuneham  Park. 


NOTES  FROM  CUMBEKLAND. 

Mat  I  trouble  you  with  the  following  remarks  and  ques- 
tions ?  I  am  very  fond  of  flowering  shrubs,  and  get  all  the  good 
hardy  ones  that  I  can  meet  with. 

I  happened,  in  turning  over  an  o!d  volume  of  your  Cottaoi 
GASDSf SB,  to  see  a  moat  flaming  deaoription  of  Indigofera  doaera 
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{ngw  flowering  shrab),  vide  August  10,  1858,  page  291 :  you 
there  ck6C-?ibe  it  as  4  feet  )iigh  and  6  feet  round,  and  perfectly 
I  ixrdy,  certain  to  become  as  standing  a  dish  in  erery  collection 
as  a  Bose.  I  now  find  by  looking  baok  to  mj  diary  of  that  date 
that  I  tbea  determined  to  get  it  when  arailable,  1  got  liaU 
from  a  great  many  of  the  leading  firms>  and  nerer  oould  find  it 
mentioned  until  k>oking  oier  Carter's  seed  catalogue,  which  X 
received  kst  night ;  it  is  thei^  deacrii^  as  greeiil^use  shrub, 
1  foot  high.  Perhaps  Messrs.  Paul,  where  you  s»w  it,  inight 
briefly  tell  us  whether  it  prored  hardy  or  not«  It  may  be  lost 
and  gone  since  your  notice. 

We  have  no  florist  or  dealer  in  orniwental  shrubs  in  ihia 
county— none  nearer  than  Edinburgh  or  Liyerpool,  each  one 
hundred  miles  or  more  distant.  We  certainly  hafe  two  or  three 
Teary  fair  nurseiymen,  as  far  aa  Lftrches  «Bd  Spruce  Firs  are  Oon- 
ccraed ;  but  there  their  knowledge  of  arboriculture  enda.  I 
have  sometimes  ordered  a  plant  through  them,  and  invariably 
found  that  I  have  paid  at  least  sa  times  the  proper  prioe,  and 
generally  got  the  wrong  article.  A  olerijoal  friend  of  mine,  the 
l^est  florist  in  the  country,  made  a  calculation  the  oth^  day,  and 
found  that  if  we  wanted  above  £5  worth  of  good  and  new  Ihiogs, 
inaitead  of  buying  or  ordering  them  ai  home,  we  could  sare  a 
oanstderftble  part  of  it  by  going  to  IXickaoiis  of  Edinbui^gh,  <nr 
aoy  <^ber  good  firm,  there  enjoy  ourselyes  for  a  day  or  two,  aee 
all  the  best  and  useful  noreltiee,  and  bring  them  away  with  us. 
I  have  frequently  spent  several  pounds  gotsg  after  plants,  which, 
when  I  found,  only  coet  a  few  shalUnga ;  but  X  had  the  satie&c- 
tien  that  I  had  the  real  article,  besides  the  opportunity  of  look- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  pota  to  see  if  there  were  any  roots  or 
not,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  not  always  the  case.  This  connty 
as  vapidly  improving  with  respect  to  gentlemen's  seats,  &c.  In 
tbe  lake  district  haiuJeome  villas,  b^ngmg  to  retired  tradesmen, 
are  springing  up  like  Mushrooms.  I  have  visited  several  lately, 
and  they  all  have  to  get  their  shrubs  from  Skirving,  of  liver- 
pool,  or  Peter  Lawson,  or  Dioksons  6f  Edinburgh;  certainly 
they  could  not  deal  with  more  liberal  or  better  people,  bu4  H  is 
a  long  way  off.  I  firmly  bdiev^  tlist  aay  tnterprising  man 
starting  the  above  business  in  OomberiaiKl  would  make  an  im- 
mense fortune  (honourably)  in  a  very  short  time.  There  is 
a  rumour,  certainly,  that  a  very  large  and  excellent  firm  in  the 
seed  and  forest-tree  line  are  going  to  start  the  florist  and  orna- 
mental shrub  business,  and  sell  at  London  prices.  I  wish  this 
m^  turn  out  to  be  the  case. 

I  have  had  many  dealings  with  Dickson,  Downie  &  Laird,  &c., 
and  have  always  met  with  the  greatest  liberality.  I  also  find 
that  any  novelty  got  from  the  north  does  better  here  than 
the  ssme  plant  from  the  London  or  south  country  establish- 
ments. 

About  two  years  ago  a  gentleman  in  the  train  along  with  me 
near  Edinburgh  had  a  bunch  of  a  plant  hi  bis  hand  which 
attracted  my  attention.  To  be  brief,  he  gave  it  to  me,  and  I 
transferred  it  to  my  button -hole.  He  called  it  Calceolaria 
violacea.  I  saw  nothing  like  a  Calceolaria  about  it  j  but  I  men- 
tioned it  to  my  friend  Mr.  Alexander,  the  head  of  Dickson's 
house,  who  said  that  the  name  was  correct,  and  that  there  was 
then  a  splendid  plant  of  it  in  the  Experimental  Gardens  in 
Edinburgh.  I  understood  it  was  not  in  the  trade.  I  gave  half 
of  my  sprig  to  a  friend  as  I  passed  through  Carlisle.  Next  day 
I  stuck  mine  into  a  floi^rer-pot  in  the  greenhouse,  it  struck  imme- 
diately, and  grew  amazingly  that  season  (this  was  about  May). 
Next  spring  it  began  to  stagger,  but  sent  up  several  suckers. 
Should  I  then  have  headed  it  down  ?  I  let  a  Baronet's  gardener 
in  this  part  grub  away  at  it  with  his  knifia  for  a  sucker,  after 
which  mine  died ;  and  he  either  lost  on  his  road  home,  or  forgot 
to  plant,  the  suckers,  so  I  have  entirely  lost  it.  I  have  never 
seen  it  advertised  in  any  list,  though  I  have  looked  for  it  very 
carefuDy.  Does  it  want  any  more  than  greenhouse  heat  ?  In 
an  old  Number  of  your  work,  I  last  night  stumbled  upon  a 
notice  of  it,  vide  page  308,  July,  1856,  "  ^collections  of  Kaith." 
Any  account  of  its  treatment  would  much  oblige,  as  I  never 
saw  a  more  beautiful  or  useful-looking  plant. 

I  saw  some  of  your  correspondents  a  few  weeks  back  made  some 
inquiries  about  the  Osage  Orange.  I  sowed  some  seed  abou»  three 
years  ago,  some  from  Carter  in  pots  in  a  frame,  the  rest  from  Little 
and  Ballantync,  of  Carlisle,  in  a  drill  like  Peas  ;  I  believe  every  one 
mi  them  eame  and  offered  to  make  a  fee  hedge  very  soon.  The 
garden-door  being  left  open  some  hares  rushed  in  and  ate  the 
whole  row  clean  off;  I  had  then  no  ganekeeper,  and  had  a  great 
iNHQber  of  hares  running  aboul.  I  hava  a  very  fine  plavt  or  two 
four  years  old  against  a  waU }  but  I  do  Ml  tinnk  It  w^  wer 


either  fruit  or  flower ;  it  seems  perfectly  hardy  as  it  stood  our 
two  last  winters.  But,  certainly,  I  was  much  favoured,  all  mj 
shrubs  being  buried  in  snow  for  eight  or  nine  weeks  last  winter. 
I  have  a  large  plant  of  Benthamia  fragi&ra  in  the  greenhouse 
which  is  becoming  a  nuisance.  May  I  venture  to  plant  it  out 
next  spring  ?     I  should  like  to  see  it  fruit  as  described. 

If  these  rmnarks  are  not  too  tedious  and  troublesome  to  yon 
I  sbould  like  to  ask  for  a  little  information  about  bulbs,  and,  at 
the  same  tAoae,  oonunutiicate  their  progress  in  this  ouLlandish 
part  of  the  countiy. — GsouSE. 

P^. — There  is  a  new  nut  now  in  our  fruit-shops  called  S^ncaia 
Nut,  stated  to  come  from  Mexico,  about  an  inob  long,  taste 
something  between  a  Beech  nut  and  an  Almond  nut ;  I  should 
tlank  too  oily  to  be  wkoles^me.  Scores  of  my  friends  hare  been 
at  me  to  know  what  sort  of  tree  it  grows  on,  and  vote  that  1 
am  losing  my  faculties  bee^yuae  I  cannot  tell  them  all  about  it. 

[We  know  little  more  of  the  Indigofera  than  what  ia  noted  at 
the  page  you  refer  to.  We  weidd  advise  your  trying  a  paobi 
of  seeds  from  Messrs.  Carter,  and  afier  a  season's  growth  and 
keeping  the  {^anta  in  a  cool  gremihouae  ia  winter,  plant  oat 
some  in  the  shrubbery  next  season,  eome  against  a  wall,  and 
others  to  be  kept  in  a  oool  greeidM>aaew  We  do  not  think  it  ii 
at  all  common  to  find  oountry  nuraerymen  overehafge  for  a  new 
thing— in  feet,  the  prioe  ought  to  be  about  the  same,  with  tiie 
extra  price  of  carriage ;  and  then  there  would  be  the  differenee 
of  retail  and  trade  prioe  to  make  amends  for  the  trauble — in  ^ 
as  a  general  rule,  respectable  country  nurserymen  supply  thinga 
at  the  same  price  as  the  holders  would  do,  and  frequently  wh«tt 
it  is  undesirable  to  have  a  number  of  small  bUb,  it  ia  beat  to  got 
a  new  thing  in  this  way.  But  for  the  nvmber  of  btlb  it  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  desirable  to  get  it  at  once  from  the  holder  5 
but,  even  then,  if  thcw  be  a  great  dmnand,  wo  must  be  satisfied 
with  less  tban  getting  pots  eo  full  of  roots  as  to  show  thensdvfft 
at  the  bottom !  We  wish  all  our  meirep^itan  tradesmen  the 
fullest  success ;  but  we  cannot  help  wishing  the  same  to  aft 
country  nurserymen.  And  altogether  we  behere  that  on  the 
vrhole  each  and  every  one  of  them  are  anxiona  t^  do  the  bc^ 
for  their  customers,  because  all  inteMigeot  people  are  aware  Alt 
honesty  in  such  matters,  as  in  all  othen,  is  the  beet  policy. 
Time  with  all  such,  whether  in  town  or  country,  is  moneys 
worth,  and  therefore  we  are  glad  that  so  many,  IOlo  out  cone- 
si  ondent,  give  a  little  order  to  compensate  for  the  time  of  a  sight 
and  attendance.  For  ourselves  we  would  visit  nurseries  oftencr; 
but,  because  we  buy  or  can  purchase  little,  we  do  not  feel  it 
right  to  rob  tradesmen  of  their  time  for  nothing.  So  much,  k 
this  looked  at  that  some  who  grow  for  market  never  wish  to  see 
a  visitor  on  their  premises. 

The  Calceolaria  used  to  be  eooEimon  enough ;  it  is  a  fine  thiog 
— quite  a  mass  of  small  flowers.  Tour  plant  ought  to  have 
blocmied  in  April  and  May,  and  then  you  should  either  have 
struck  cuttings  or  sown  seeds.  We  have  seen  it  frequently 
since  it  was  noticed  at  Raith,  but  not  for  two  or  three  years. 
We  think,  most  likely,  that  the  digging  aftef  the  suckers  d^ 
troyed  the  plant.  The  greenhouse  is  quite  warm  enough  for  it 
We  ahcmld  judge  it  was  best  treated  as  a  biennial — grown  one 
season  and  flowered  the  next. 

Try  Benthamia  fragif«;ra  against  a  wall,  and  cover  with  moss 
at  the  roots,  and  put  branches  over  the  top  in  winter. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  give  and  receive  the  information  about 
bulbs,  when  convenient. 

Leeythis  allaria,  says  Dr.  Hoggjn  his  "  Vegetable  Kingdom  " 
is  a  tree  60  feet  high,  and  produces  the  Nuts  called  Sapucsia 
Nuts,  which  may  of  late  years  be  frequently  met  with  in  the 
fruiterers*  shops  of  this  country ;  in  Brazil  they  are  csHsi 
Jaca-pucaya.  The  fruit  is  very  hard,  as  large  as  a  child's  bead, 
and  furnished  with  a  lid,  which  falls  off  when  it  is  ripe,  and  tie 
dry  pulp  and  seeds  also  fall  out ;  but  the  pot,  or  capsule,  fire- 
quently  hangs  on  for  two  years  afterwards.*  Each  of  these 
capsules  contains  a  number  of  Nuts,  which  are  about  11  inch  or 
2  inches  long,  slightly  curved  and  grooved,  being  in  shape  some- 
what hke  a  small  Girkin  Cucumber,  but  of  a  light  brown  colour. 
The  shell  is  soft,  and  the  kernel  is  very  mild,  mellow,  with  a  sort 
of  cream  or  custard  flavour,  and  may  be  eaten  either  raw  or 
roasted.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  easily  separable  into  distinc 
layers  by  breaking  it,  and  then  the  layers  divide  so  neatly  from 
each  other  that,  when  separated,  they  have  tiie  appearance  of 
satin  psper." 
You  are  quite  right  in  considering  them  very  uidigestible,  so 
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maoh  80  timt  if  eaten  imooobed  «faey  aM  spt  to  oaom  htadadie 
and  giddiness.  BoMted  thef  ace  less  iniuribiM.  They  an  im» 
port^  exclutirelj  from  Fava.] 


CUCUMBERS  INJURED  BY  FUMIGATING. 

I  kM  growing  some  winter  Oaetunbers  on  hot-water  tanks  in 
a  house  with  a  roof.  I  hare  them  back  and  front.  I  ridged  them 
out  on  the  8th  of  November.  A  few  days  after  I  peroeiTed  thraps 
on  them.  I  had  them  fumigated  twice  a-week  with,  tobsoeo- 
pape  for  the  first  month,  which  did  them  no  harm.  The  next 
fumigation  thej  got,  I  peroeiTed  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  (daats, 
which  had  reached  higliest,  injured  ;  they  were  as  if  thc^  were 
scorched.  I  wish  to  be  particuhur.  The  tobacco-paper  was  in 
an  open  pot,  and  the  material  it  was  ignited  with  was  char- 
coal. I  questioned  the  boj  who  fumigated,  who  said  he. did  not 
let  it  blaze.  Seeing  in  your  Journal  that  brown  paper  was  a 
good  thing  to  light  tobacco  with,  I  tried  it,  and  found  it  did 
well  I  was  so  much  afraid  that  I  wsnt  into  the  house,  «id  saw 
it  done,  and  kept  the  smoke  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 

Slant  that  was  directly  oyer  the  pot  by  scattering  it  with  a  fan. 
I  few  days  ago  I  had  occasion  to  fumigate  again.  I  happened 
to  have  some  cocoa-nut  fibre  that  I  took  out  of  some  Cocoa-nuts. 
Not  haying  brown  paper,  I  tried  this,  and  found  it  would  not 
blaze.  I  got  it  ready  in  my  pot,  and  put  the  tobaeco-papcr  in 
on  it.  I  got  the  boy  to  come  in  with  me  j  he  blew  it,  iad  I,  as 
a  precaution,  fanned  the  smoke  to  keep  it  from  striking  too 
strongly  the  leaves  overhead.  The  next  morning  I  syringed 
with  tepid  water.  The  day  became  bright,  and  I  noticed  the 
plants  to  flag,  and  perceived  two  or  thi  ee  of  the  front  plants 
many  of  the  leaves  very  much  injured,  quite  blotched,  and 
more  of  the  edges  of  them  crisp,  and  one  in  particular,  the 
farthest  from  where  we  fumigated,  the  most  injuied.  I  wish  to 
mention  that  the  back  ones  were  not  in  the  least  touched. 
Could  it  haye  been  that  I  did  not  syringe  them  enough,  or  that 
the  day  was  bright  and  they  wanted  water  P  Or  was  it  in  the 
first  instance  the  charcoal,,and  in  the  second,  was  it  the  cocoa-nut 
fiber  ?  I  wish  to  mention  that  in  my  house  the  heat  at  night 
ayerages  from  56*  to  62**,  in  the  day  65*  to  75°,  as  far  as  I  have 
gone  this  season,  with  ventilation  by  a  pipe  that  passes  through 
ute  bed  with  three  escapes,  and  the  ridge  of  the  roof  opens  when 
required.  On  the  former  occasion  the  back  plaats  were  not 
injured :  I  thought  it  arose  from'their  not  being  so  much  grown 
as  those  at  the  front ;  but  on  this  occasion  they  are  as  high  as 
some  of  the  parts  injured  on  the  front  plants.  It  was  all  the 
large  and  older  leaves  that  suffered;  the  young  ones  are  not 
the  least  touched. — P.  Kihbt. 

£The  roots  must  not  touch  the  tank,  or  you  will  haye  the 
leaves  flag  whenever  the  sun  comes  out.  All  plants  are  mora 
tender  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and,  therefore,  will  stand 
smoking  less .  The  younger  leaves  as  having  more  vitality  will 
suffer  least.  We  would  always  use  tobacco  instead  of  paper  in 
winter.  If  burned  in  a  pot  or  any  other  vessel  the  top  should 
be  covered  vHth  a  thick  layer  loosely  put  on  «f  damp  moss,  so 
timt  the  smoke  shall  be  eoo4  before  it  readies  the  ^ants.  The 
plants  against  the  bask  wall  wetdd  not  be  so  liable  to  suffer  as 
those  near  the  f^s.  When  the  thrips  were  first  noticed,  it 
woald  be  tbeliest  pkm  to  eateh  them  and  kill  them.  This  is  not 
difficult  to  do,  as  th^  in^rariably  congregate  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  under  leaves.  A  lad  with  quick  eyes  would  soon  eiear  aB 
the  leayes  by  daubing  the  poist  of  a  wet  finger  on  each  jumping 
rascal,  and  thus  squee^g  them.  Tou  may  do  the  same  by 
sticking  them  into  a  damp  pieee  of  sponge.  They  require  frs- 
-qnent  smoking  to  destroy  them.  After  smoking,  the  plants 
should  be  shaded  from  san  for  several  days.] 


hi  toa  sliallow— just  oovered  fa  enough.  The  probabffi^  is  t!hey 
win  all  gt^w,  and  w^en  5  inches  or  6  inches  high  I  single, 
hwfiug  the  two  best  plants,  and  after  a  time  remove  the  weaker 
ef  the  two,  end  yon  ifiU  haye  fine,  strong  plants  with  leayes 
fetMiering  from  2  inches  or  8  inches  from  the  earth,  instead  of 
long-legged  Cabbages  tumbling  all  manner  of  ways.  The  plants 
should  bis  8  feet  asunder  every  way  if  poesible.  If  the  land  is 
well  manured  you  will  have  inunense  DrMmhsads,  withoat  any 
check  by  translating.  1  have  tried  this  way,  aad  it  is  a  good 
,  one  for  all  winter  greens.  At  page  88  yon  say  the  loegest-kspt 
Mangold  you  ever  knew  was  twelve  months.  A  friend  of  oains 
kept  a  Maxgold  WurUel  throe  years  hi  a  oeUar  pretty  good,  but 
shrivelled,  not  rotten.  He  eaamined  it  every  CiiriBtosss-dsy.-«- 
W.  JoBNSOir,  WaUiafiom  Cotta^,  near  D&mtham  MarkH. 


SOWING  CATTLE  CABBAGES, 
You  reoommend  sowiag  tiie  sesA  of  the  Dramhsad  Cabbage 
and  others,  and  ^en  pmtiBg  the  seedlings  oat.  To  saye  ad 
the  trouble  of  watering  asid  planting,  I  have  always  dropped  the 
seed  on  the  top  of  the  balk,  as  I  do  Mangold  seed,  with  this 
differenoe — I  make  my  man  take  the  seed  in  a  teacup,  and  beg  of 
him  to  keep  his  fiagers  dry,  and  endeayour  to  drop  only  three 
or  four  seeds  on  the  surfroe,  aad  then  jnst  give  it  a  mb  or  a 
gentl  sorat^di  with  the  finger,  aad  then  stride  on  a  good  yard 
and  drop  in  three  or  fbnr  n^ore.  In  this  way  a  man  will  atrids 
over  a  large  piece  of  gronad  in  a  day.    The  seed  cannot  foe  pat 


HAMILTON  PALACE  OAEBENS. 

lExTBKsm  operations  have  been  going  on  here  within  the 
last  twelve  months.  New  and  commodious  kitchen  gardens 
have  been  laid  out,  and  two  verj  large  ranges  of  forcing-houses 
have  been  erected  by  Mr.  <3^ray,  horticultural  builder^  Danvera 
Street,  Chelsea.  The  upper  range,  consisting  of  six  vineries  and 
two  Feaoh-houses,  some  870  feet  length  in  all,  are  pretty  well 
completed ;  while  the  lower  range,  comprising  pineries  and 
Pea^-oases,  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  upper  one,  are  fitft 
i^yproaching  completion,  and  from  t!he  sloping  character  of  th6 
ground  presents  a  coup  d*anl  of  imposing  magnificence.  The 
interior  of  the  houses  shows  at  once  their  extreme  commodious* 
ness,  liorticultnrally  speaking, 'more  of  which  at  some  future 
period ;  while  the  workmanship  gives  evidence  of  strength, 
durability  and  neatness,  reflecting  considerable  credit  on  the 
unwearied  exertions  and  skill  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  seems 
anxious  that  the  noble  houae  of  Hamilton  shoald  have  a  garden 
in  the  brcadt*st  sense  of  the  term  in  keqfnng  with  their  apadottS 
mansion  and  extensive  demesne. 

The  former  geirtleman  vdio,  by  the  way,  was  aace  a  gardaaiSr, 
anxious  to  liave  a  social  eyenmg*s  ei^metit  amoag  the  fratemity, 
inyited,  with  the  permission  of  Mr.  Mitehell,  numerous  gentle* 
men  both  in  the  "  trade  "  and  proCsssion  to  inspect  his  lab  oars  ^ 
and  the  invitation,  as  might  be  supposed,  extending  orsr  a 
considerable  circle  of  country,  was  generally  responded  lo^ 
and  all  expressed  much  pleaaare  Mtad  aatiafiaetion  at  what  iliey 
had  seen. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  Gray  remarked,  he  was 
exceedingly  glad  to  be  honoured  with  the  company  of  so  mMiy 
first-class  ga^eners.  And  in  reviewing  his  past  life  he  further 
r^nrked  that  he  was  journeyman  at  Coltness,  then  but  a  very 
obscure  place ;  bat,  strange  to  say,  he  had  three  fellow  com- 
panions. One  died  comparatively  young  in  Australia,  the  othor 
now  lays  in  the  churcliyard  of  Arundel  (George  McEwen),  and 
the  t\iird  was  a  guest  at  that  table — Mr.  Shearer,  Tester.  He 
attributes  his  own  success  not  so  much  to  his  own  abilities, 
"for  he  never  could  work  a  rafter  in  his  life,"  as  to  watching  his 
opportunity — biding  his  time.  Take  cognisance  of  this,  young 
mMi,  that  tact,  peneveranee,  and  probity,  often  make  a  humhle 
a^lrer  a  really  socoeeeful  man.^^  J.  A. 


WORK  f  OE  THE   WEEK. 

KITCHEK  aASDEK. 
ArtlchoJcety  Olobe^  sow  in  heat,  and  transplant  into  boxesi  to 
be  finally  planted  out  in  April  in  deeply- trenched  and  well- 
manured  ground.  AHichc^s^  Jerusalem,  make  preparations 
for  planting  theai.  Bii^  maimres  to  be  given,  as  they  abound 
in  nitrogen.  Capdcumdy  seeds  to  be  sown  in  pots,  and  placed  in 
heat,  Cterr^sCf,  If  asowkig  hoe  not  yet  been  made  it  should  now 
be  dkme  oa  a  sKsht  hotbed,  and  eovered  with  hoops  and  mats, 
or  a  iraine,  whi<3i'^fliay  bs  removed  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  u 
wanted  for  other  parposes.  A  little  Cauliflower  seed  may  be 
sown  on  the  same  bed.  Kidney  Beant,  a  crop  now  sown  in 
small  pots,  and  when  of  snffioient  size  nlant^  into  a  large 
pit  where  a  eommand  of  heat  can  be  had,  will  produce  more 
abundantly  tbaa  those  in  pots.  The  introduction  of  the 
red  spider  nito  the  forcing-house  will  also  be  avoided  by  adopt- 
ing this  plan.  Keep  those  in  pots  well  watered.  Mushroomi, 
beds  for  early  crops  should  now  \^  made  ;  the  horse-droppings 
must  be  previously  well  worked  to  preyent  their  attaining  a 
burning  beat.  Keep  the  dung  well  beat  down  at  the  time  of 
making.    Peoij  when  the  weather  win  permit,  draw  a  little 
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earth  to  the  early  crops,  which  will  now  be  on  the  moye ;  and 
if  bleak  inclement  weather  preyails,  they  wDl  be  benefited  by  the 
shelter  of  a  few  fir  branches  stuck  on  the  bleak  side.  Continue 
surface-stirring,  and  watch  opportunities  for  the  destruction  of 
slugs,  which,  S  not  kept  down,  will  soon  commit  sad  ravages 
amongst  the  young  crops. 

FLOWER   GABDEK. 

During  fine  weather  like  the  present  regulate  herbaceous 
plants,  reduce  Phloxes,  &c.,  where  they  require  it,  and  re- 
plant them  after  well  digging  the  ground,  taking  care  not  to 
plant  them  too  thickly.  Where  tree  Pseonies  are  not  growing 
freely,  much  good  might  be  done  by  taking  them  up  carefully, 
and  digging  holes  from  3  feet  to  3 J  feet  deep  and  from  4  feet  to 
5  feet  wide,  to  be  filled  with  a  compost  of  well- decomposed  dung, 
loam,  and  peat  in  equal  proportions.  If  the  bottom  is  wet  it 
should  be  drained,  as  stagnant  water  is  certain  to  destroy  their 
long  fleshy  roots.  Where  choice  shrubs  are  not  growing  vigor- 
ously, examine  the  roota,  and  if  they  are  not  in  a  healthy  state, 
fork  out  and  trench  around  the  extremities  of  the  roots,  and  re- 
place with  fresh  soil  suitable  for  the  sort  of  tree  or  shrub.  As 
there  is  no  appearance  of  frost.  Moss,  Provence,  and  other  hardy 
Boses  may  now  be  pruned.  Cut  out  as  much  of  the  old  wood 
as  can  bo  conveniently  spared,  and  shorten  back  young  wood  to 
the  most  prominent  buds.  Thtf  sooner  that  all  Roses  are 
planted  now  the  better,  except  the  more  tender  Chinese  kinds. 
Examine  shrubberies,  and  cut  out  all  dead  wood  from  the  shrubs, 
pruning  such  as  require  it  with  a  knife,  or  mallet,  or  chisel,  but 
not  with  a  saw,  unless  the  cut  is  made  very  smooth  afterwards. 
Roll,  sweep,  and  clean  gravel- walks  as  often  as  practicable.  Weed 
Box,  Gentian,  and  other  edgings  in  mild  weather. 

FBUIT  OABDEN. 
Planting  in  every  part,  while  the  weather  is  mild,  both  against 
walls  and  m  open  quarters,  should  be*completed  without  delay. 
Mulch  the  newly-planted  trees,  and  stake  those  requiring  it  at 
once.  Prune  and  nail  Apricots,  and  continue  the  same  with 
other  wall  trees  not  yet  completed.  Where  Filberts  are  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  knife  and  spade,  which  is  by  far  the 
best  method  of  cultivating  them,  let  all  suckers  be  carefully 
removed,  and  some  manure  forked  in  about  the  roots.  Shorten 
all  the  strong  shoots  of  last  year's  growth,  but  do  not  interfere 
with  the  small  ones,  as  it  is  from  them  the  nuts  are  principally 
produced.  It  is  also  advisable  to  thin  out  some  of  the  larger 
branches  where  they  are  too  thick. 

8T0TB. 

Some  of  the  plants  will  now  begin  to  grow,  and,  consequently, 
must  have  an  increase  of  water.  Pot  Cmerariae  if  they  require 
it,  but  without  disturbinff  the  ball  of  earth  around  their  roots ; 
give  them  an  increase  of  heat  if  it  can  be  conveniently  done. 
They  require  lar^  supplies  of  water  during  their  growing  period. 
Pot  Erythina  cnsta-galli,  previously  shaking  the  whole  of  the 
soil  from  their  roots,  place  them  in  bottom  heat  until  they  begin 
to  shoot. 

GBBBNH0U8B  AND  COKBBBYATOBT. 

At  every  opportuni^,  when  the  external  atmosphere  is  dxj 
and  rather  warm,  admit  air  freely  to  dry  the  plants.  This  will 
be  the  means  of  saving  many  a  valuable  leaf  and  branch.  Shake 
out  the  old  plants  of  Fuchsias,  reduce  the  roots,  and  repot 
them.  Introduce  them  to  a  temperature  about  60o,  and  as 
soon  as  cuttings  an  inch  long  can  be  obtained  strike  them,  and 
grow  them  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  produce  fine  specimens 
before  they  show  bloom. 

PITS  AND   FBAMES. 

Should  lights  become  green  from  damp  or  other  causes,  take 
advantage  of  the  weather,  and  have  them  washed,  it  helps  to 
strengthen  the  plants  at  this  dull  season  by  admitting  more 
hght.  Surface-dress  the  pota^  and  pick  off  all  dead  leaves.  Place 
in  heat  Lobelia  fulgens,  splendens,  and  ignea,  to  pot  off  about 
the  middle  or  end  of  February.  Caloeolariaa  which  were  put  in 
last  October  will  now  be  fit  for  potting  off,  and  if  any  are  not 
w^  rooted,  to  be  placed  in  store-pote,  and  introduced  to  a  very 
gentle  heat.  Place  in  heat  the  various  sorts  of  Salvias,  they 
make  fine  showy  plants  in  the  borders  in  autumn.  The  sooner 
the  various  sorts  of  cuttings  are  struck  now  the  better ;  they 
should  be  potted  off  as  soon  as  they  are  struck,  and  grown  in 
heat  during  the  spring,  to  make  strong  plants  for  turning  out 
into  the  beds  and  borders.  Dahlias  of  choice  sorts,  from  which 
many  young  plants  are  required,  may  now  be  potted  and  placed 
in  heat,  or  tney  may  be  laid  in  any  warm  place,  and  partly 


corered  with  leaf  mould  or  any  other  light  soil.  Sow  seed  of 
Thunbergia,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Rhodanthe  Manglesii,  Salpi- 
glossis,  and  other  such  annuals  which  require  to  be  cultivated 
in  pots  for  some  time  before  being  planted  out  in  the  open 
boilers.  W.  Reanb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GABDEN. 
Whbblbd  and  trenched  in  frosty  momines,  and  turned  over 
ridges  previously  turned  up  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  frost  and 
air.  Examined  Lettuces,  Cauliflowers,  &c.  Removed  the  re- 
mainder of  Cauliflowers  housed  in  autumn  for  winter  use,  and 
put  them  in  a  shed,  the  dozen  or  so  left  being  scarcely  worth  the 
trouble  of  protecting,  and  Snow's  Broccoli  is  knotting  nicelj  in 
the  quarter,  with  a  little  stubble  beside  it  ready  to  throw  over  it 
on  a  frosty  night.  Kept  mice  from  Peas  by  a  thick  cover  of 
barley  awns.  Chopped  furze  is  better  still,  when  it  can  be  got. 
Stirred  up  soil  with  a  stick  in  Radish-bed.  PacTied  up  loaves 
round  Cucumber-frame.  Placed  more  Rhubarb  and  Sea-kale  in 
the  Mushroom-house ;  earthed  up  small  bed  that  had  a  good 
portion  of  dry  sods  chopped  with  it,  to  help  and  dry  it,  the 
dung  of  all  kinds  being  apt  to  be  too  wet  at  this  season.  Drj 
straw  cut  or  chopped  into  inch-lengths  is  good  for  the  fame 
purpose.  Mushrooms  have  been  plentiful  enough,  but  onr 
shallow  beds,  individually,  have  seemed  to  bear  freely  for  a 
shorter  time  than  usual  this  season,  which  I  attribute  to  not 
having  so  many  droppings  as  before.  In  this,  however,  I  may  be 
wrong.  I  have  also,  to  a  great  extent,  given  up  surfacing  the 
beds  before  earthing  them  with  thick  cowdung  a  little  dried. 
There  was  a  complaint  that  the  Mushrooms  were  so  thick  and 
fleshy  that  there  were  no  means  of  cooking  them  thoroughly,  so 
as  to  get  the  centre  as  tender  as  the  outsides.  .  Q«ve  plentj  of 
air  to  Cauliflowers,  &c.,  unless  in  frost.  Fraser's  Plam-leared 
Batavian  Bndive  is  still  standing  well,  having  received  only  a 
little  protection  in  severe  weather.  WTiat  is  under  the  diy 
stubble  and  leaves  is  in  excellent  order.  Blanched  Turnip-tops 
are  not  so  much  cared  for  this  season,  as  there  is  plenty  of  aH 
green  stuff  as  yet. 

FBUIT   GABDEN. 

Pruned  Apples,  Plums,  &c.,  what  little  they  needed  after 
nipping-in  in  summer.  Pruned  and  nailed  hardier  fruit  trees. 
Looked  over  Strawberries  in  pots.  Damped  Vines,  &o.  Syringed 
Peach  trees  in  first  house,  especially  in  the  middle  of  the  ^y. 
Gave  fresh  soil  to  some  old  Cherry  trees  that  were  becoming 
exhausted  from  heavy,  continuous  bearings,  and  a  Uttle  rich 
compost  to  Pears,  Apples,  Currants,  and  Q-ooseberries  that  were 
planted  last  year,  applying  it  now  as  a  top-dressing.  WheneTer 
the  birds  begin  to  touch  the  buds,  will  smother  them  with  toot 
atid  lime  made  into  a  wash  with  soapsuds,  and  applied  thickly 
with  an  old  syringe,  having  just  as  much  clay  in  it  as  to  msko 
it  stick  to  the  bushes  pretty  well.  Sowed  Melon  seed  in 
Cucumber-bed. 

ORNAMBNTAL  DEPABTHBNT  IK-D00B8. 
Potted  Gloxinias,  &c.  Now  is  the  time  to  aasist  Gkrdeniss 
with  moist  heat,  alike  to  encourage  growth,  swell  the  buds,  and 
destroy  the  iusects.  All  plants  of  a  hardy  character,  whether 
shrubs,  herbaceous  plants,  or  bulbs,  that  have  been  trwited  to  s 
hotbed,  should  be  gradually  hardened  before  bdng  moved  to  the 
greenhouse  or  sitting-room,  and  the  heat  when  given  should  be 
applied  gradually.  We  have  seen  hardy  plants  brought  in  frosted, 
and  placed  at  once  in  a  hotbed,  which  is  Just  about  as  wise  si 
putting  frozen  Cabbages,  or  a  frozen  leg  of  mutton  into  boiling 
water.  Most  plants  must  be  kept  rather  still  at  this  season,  and 
heat  regulated  according  to  the  amount  of  light,  and  that  has 
not  been  much  lately.  The  greenhouse  should  be  watered  with 
care,  and  just  enough  given  to  prevent  CamelUas  and  other 
flowering  things  from  throwing  their  buds.  Removed  a  lot  of 
Salvias,  Primulas,  Ac.,  and  replaced  with  Cinerarias,  spring 
flowers,  and  Geraniums  coming  on,  keeping  the  house  as  yet  cool 
and  airy,  and  thus  preventing  the  appearanoe  of  damp,  &3. 

Out  of  doors,  in  pits,  &o.,  bedding  plants  have  had  plenty  of 
air  and  light  after  the  frost  went,  pulling  the  lights  off  Oil* 
ceolarias,  &c.,  in  fine  days ;  and  when  there  was  any  likelihood  of 
rain,  giving  air  back  and  front,  but  so  as  to  keep  the  damp  ont. 
The  Calceolarias  inserted  in  October  are  with  all  this  cut 
getting  rather  thick,  and  I  do  not  want  to  thin  them  out  for 
another  month  if  possible.  The  late  vinery  being  now  cleared, 
will  have  the  Peach-house  emptied  of  all  the  common  G«raniaffi»} 
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the  sdhII  plaattof  the  Tfiegated onet  hmg  left  to  grov  bigger, 
■nd  tbote  firom  the  Peaefa-heose  will  ermm  the  w'merj  from  back 
to  front  ttagea,  floor,  and  altogether ;  each  aod  ererTthmg  in 
that  waj,  eioept  Oaloeolanw,  which  wfll  be  all  the  better  if  thej 
nerer  aee  or  feel  ire  heat.  This  tete  framea,  &e.,  at  liberty  for 
•ooM  time'  and  for  propagating,  and  these  bedding  plant*  will 
be  eaeier  kept,  where  a  Uttle  fire  beat  ean  be  given  than  bj 
corering  oat  of  doort.  Some  of  the  Ibrwardaat  Pdargonioms 
will  ako  be  mored  to  the  tame  plaee. 

Our  Canoaa  wrre  constderablr  frosted  last  atttnmn,  but, 
standing  on  the  floor  of  a  house,  they  aeem  to  be  growing  again 
well.  Xbey  did  not  make  snch  good  foliage  last  year  as 
tbej  osoallj  do ;  but  sereral  rarieties  of  Bicinos  Palma  Christi 
made  splendid  leares ;  and  for  a  orntral  plant  or  solitarj  speci- 
mens a  oorrespondent  lately  did  not  say  a  word  too  much  in 
tiieir  praise.  Seeds  should  be  sown  next  month  (February),  so 
as  to  hare  the  plants  potted  off  and  strong  be(bre  May. 

In  the  pleasure-ground,  turfing,  sweeping,  rolling,  ic^  so  as  to 
keep  all  nice.~B.  F. 


BrnxAOom  <Luu>sar  Hmnra  (J.  C  C).— Mr.  Hsytbara  lives  at  Wstttwy 
ham.    Bia  sdvertiaemait  te  hi  oar  Jovnkal  to-daj. 

CcrrcM  Dowa  Sicslt  Holuss  iW.  X  W.^^The  beai  time  for  lie 
opentioa  tost  tbe  Terr  cad  of  Aprfl.  Cat  them  tfoem  lerel  with  tbe  sorliire* 
or  erea  rather  below  it. 

GasKSBOFSK  AmvALs  TO  FLOWxa  nr  Aran.  {T.  Cmr*) .~ CoWiwia 
bf color  And  others;  Neirophila  hfignto  sad  others ;  MlfBonette  If  aowa  ta 
beftt ;  VirgiiiUn  fttoefc,  white  and  pink ;  Musk  takoo  ap,  «iid  petted,  and 
plAced  in  heat.  Treat  all  the  othen  ia  pott  in  the  temp«r  tore  ol  the  grcea- 
honae.  There  are  maaf  other  aaaaala  tha*.  will  come  in  Uter,  bat  these  will 
bloom  b  J  that  time  with  ordinary  artentioa. 

LiPAacaLA  mosBA  Ajn>  DKarovTAiiii&  spisosa  {Sumdtrlend). — See  aaswer 
to  *'  Ci^Kicrs  "  Drain  the  pot  extra  well,  and  plant  in  fibry  loam  aad 
heath  soil  in  eqn*!  proportiona,  with  about  a  foarth  part  of  fine  leaf  moold 
and  the  aanie  of  aaad  (tUTer),  and  btta  of  charooaL  Use  rather  a  large 
•hift,  and  water  carefnlljr,  and  protect  the  pot  ftom  extra  bright  son  whlM 
the  top  t<  expooed.  Similar  nmI  withont  the  leaf  mould  for  Deafontainia, 
and  rest  for  a  time  when  the  growth  ia  made,  and  increaao  the  temperature 
aa  the  plant  comme&cea  to  grow  afresh. 

Lccnxi  oaxnasiMA  avd  LAFAOsaiA  mosxa  iv  Pots  '{Clerien$).—'Tkit 
Laenha  and  the  Lapageria  can  be  grown  Tery  w^  in  pota,  aad  in  the  aaode 
jOQ  propoae.  Fibry  loam  and  heath  soil,  with  good  leaf  moold  and  a  fidr 
propurtion  of  aand  Miit  them  welL  The  reaaon  witf  a  border  when  eoUable 
is  recommended  ia  that  the  roots  do  not  like  sudden  changea  or  freqoett 
DotOationa:  hence,  when  grown  in  pots  the  shifts  should  be  rather  large 
for  the  pUnta.  and  watCT  giren  with  care  so  aa  not  to  soak  the  earth  before 
the  roots  get  Into  it.  And  then  in  summer  and  autumn,  the  roota,  if  doae 
to  the  outside  of  the  pot,  should  be  protected  from  great  heats  by  the  poi 
being  partly  plnnge<*,  or  a  piece  o(  mat  or  cloth  pot  round  it*  or  sunk  jMitly 
or  wholly  Into  another  pot,  with  mooa  at  the  top  to  keep  a  hollow  space 
between  them. 

Pla»ts  cxder  AST  AuiAB  Yttm  HnxjB  Cvi  Bat\  Smh$frih^].—  Ot  all 
things  you  can  put  in  the  border  under  the  Arbor  Vitap  hedge,  grass  tarf 
wiU  do  the  least  barm  to  the  Arbor  Vitas ;  for  they  ot  ail  other  fence  plants 
suffer  least  from  having  tnrf  orcr  the  roots  instead  of  a  b*re  surface  border 
fall  of  all  msnner  of  mixed  things,  or  ot  one  thmg,  as  Rhododendrona, 
which  nerer  yet  agreed  in  the  same  border  close  to  Arbor  Vitaes.  Hedges 
of  Arbor  Vities  are  most  beantifnl  fences  where  they  are  d'-ne  justice  to,  as 
weadriae  for  yoors;  but  they  are  mort  unsightly  things  if  they  are  not 
treated  properly,  «  hlch  they  never  are  when  they  get  ooly  one  share  of  the 
gnodness  of  their  own  border.  But  seeing  you  will  l.are  your  own  way. 
pray  confine  the  whole  length  of  the  border  on  both  sides  <rf  the  hedge  to 
ftpriog-fiowenng  bulba,  and  you  will  never  repent  iL 

Namk  (V  Fbctt  (<?.  P.).— Your  Apple  U  the  Norfolk  Beefing.  The  spots 
upon  it  are  fungoid  attacka,  occasioned  either  by  the  season,  or  froxi  the 
roots  having  got  into  bad  soil.  The  latter  appears  to  be  the  cause,  aa  the 
Pears  you  sent  are  evidently  suffering  from  the  same  affection.  How  is 
your  drainage  ?  If  that  is  not  good,  on  soch  stiff  clay  aa  yoora  is  the  frnit 
woald  present  that  appearaace. 

NaxEs  or  Plaxts  (JT.  M.J.).— I,  Pteria  hastata^.  1,  Polystichum  acc- 
leatum  ;  and  3,  the  rariety  lobatum ;  4,  Laatriea  dilataU  apparently— hot 
you  have  sent  the  wrong  "half  of  the  frond,"  the  lower  part  with  the  sealee 
of  (he  stipes  berag  necessary  to  certainty  in  naming ;  5,  Aspleninm  adiaatnm 
nigrum ;  «,  Lascnra  dilaUta  coUlna,  not  fnUy  derckiped.  {J.  /*.).— The 
flowers  yoa  enclose  are  of  Chimonanthiu  firagrans. 


POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHBOEICLS. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*•*  We  leqnett  thai  no  <me  wiU  write  prirately  to  the  depart- 
mental writcn  of  the  **  Joonal  of  HortieoUnre,  Cottage 

Gardener,  and  Country  Genttaman."     By  ao  doing  th^ 

are  tobiected  to  unjustifiable  faronble  and  expense.    AU 

eotnmnnieations  ahonld  thetelore  be  addressed  wUfy  to  Hke 

BdUon  •f  fke  '^Jomrnml  of  HartiemUmr^  4^.,**  162,  Flett 

Sirwei,  Lomdom^  S.C. 
We  alao  request  that  eorrespoBdenta  will  not  mix  np  on  the 

same  sheet  qaestioiia  ruating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 

Ponltry  and  Bee  snbieets,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answcffed 

promptly  and  conreniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 

comnnmications.    Alao  nerer  to  send  more  than  two  or 

three  qnestions  at  onoa. 
We  cannot  reply  prirately  to  any  commonication  tmlesa  imder 

yery  special  ctreamstaneea. 
^(^TTiWLt  CaiJE!«Daa  (  W.  Milne"^. — We  try  to  please  everybody  as  wetl  as 
we  can,  but  li  we  were  to  hare  two  calendars  it  would  taan  np  too  much 
rx>m.  We  think,  hewerer,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  operations  done 
^yyint  London  In  February  wiU  be  dene  time  enoagh  in  Lancashire  in  March. 
We  think  that  one  of  the  **  Mannals "  wouU  salt  monthly  readers  best. 
Aithoogb  we  do  not  see  our  w«y  dearly  to  comply  with  your  req;ueat  at 
preacAt,  we  will  keep  it  la  mind. 

LaacK  GKRAjrmis  iv  Pots  (J71  i?.).— We  hare  no  penoaal  experience  of 
the  p«st)is  yon  name.  We  generally  are  a  little  shy  of  most  new  things 
until  we  Itave  tried  them  by  degrees.  See  what  is  aaid  to  P.  Kirby  about 
smoking.  See  answn  to  correspondent  last  week  aa  to  Mr.  Fish's  large 
Giraniama.  The  pots  are  some  14  incbea.  The  object  ia  to  get  from  them  a 
great  mass  ot  bloom  all  the  wunmer,  and  beaoe  they  are  merdy  kept  alive  in 
V  inter.  In  your  case,  to  get  a  good  show  in  winter  yoo  eonld  not  do  better 
than  the  pUn  you  adopt.  As  a  general  rule,  the  large  and  horseshoe  kinds 
answer  best  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Fish's  pUnts  are  Tom  Thumbe.  But  for 
the  room  in  winur  he  would  have  more  of  them. 
LaTxaiifO  Arrtx  Tazas    C.  H.  W.). — We  have  no  great  notion  of  layering 

'**"^/v^*i"Ir*^^*^'5f-';?*T";^  ^'"^^^^^"i.  ^J^^^J^  *^1     Ml^H^LTt!    Halifax.    See.,  Mr.  J.  W.  Thompaoa.  Southowram,  near 

we  would  take  off  a  ring  of  bark  1  inch  wide  aa  soon  aa  the  flow  of  the  sap         n.^r.,      w«»^— -i^*  w.iJU,.^  *^»h  ^^ 

wculd  enable  us  to  do  so,  and  tie  a  piece  of  calico  or  paper  over  the  part. 

As  soon  as  the  leaves  be.  an  to  expand  we  would  lay  the  part  in  a  pot  of  soil, 

and  remove  it  aa  soon  as  it  waa  supplied  with  roota.    Where  this  plan  would 

not  suit,  or  be  apt  to  make  the  shoot  to  crack,  we  would  merely  remove  the 

tark  on  one  side  and  t«iat  t  .e  shoot,  or  perhaps  slit  it  up  the  miJdIe,  and 

p'aoe  a  pebble  or  a  bit  of  wood  between  t..e  slits  to  prevent  them  coming 

together  again.    Ton  will  no  doubt  thus  obtain  very  dwarf  trees. 

PKAca  TnESS  Saxnntxa  THsnt  BLrwaow-ama  [R.  J.  IT.).— There  ta 
Bothmgao  likely  to  canae  thia  aa  the  treea  being  allowed  to  l>ecome  too  dry  ia 
the  Aucomn,  and  then  to  have  had  a  free  watering  at  once.  If  that  watering 
|S  needed  i:  should  be  given  by  degrees  by  makiog  holes  in  the  soU. 

CrctaicjsH  rTR?<ni  : naUiUigh).—^<ynr  Cyclamen  ia  the  true  vemtim  at 
a^.  having  the  leaves  of  perucum  very  nearly  and  the  flowers  of  coum,  but  «  .  .  » 

much  larger  and  much  lighter.  But  have  yoor  **  roots,"  the  laatly  crest  '  oome  by  shoals  during  this  week,  and  spend  hundreds  <A  pounds. 
first  aemumed  by  Sweet  in  his  -  Brtisi  Flower  Garden,"  vcL  i..  pUta  »,  ,  i^^  ^^  self-sufficient  men,  and  cominif  at  a  time  when  their 
thus— "The  leaves  and  flowers  are  produced  on  a  kind  of  short  flat  stem  that      *»fV^  "•''  o^w  oixi^ii^icu*  m^u,  «*!«  v^/uxxxxg  rp,    „  „^^ 

braaeheatrom  the  tuber,  not  directly  from  the  crown  of  the  tuber,  ai  in  !  8p»"*«  •«  boorant,  they  form  an  amunng  studr.  Ihey  nerer 
persicnm  and  coom."    Our  individoal  tnb«r  of  vemom  has  this  fismily  creat,     eome  slone,  one  or  two  firiends  accompanj  them.     The   retail 

iTrn'^i^^"'*"  *!i"*^^?i'  ^^  ^hh  ^  iJ*.V"  m^^kH*^?  w  '  "liop*  m  »  wholesale  market  are  beneath  their  notice ;  and  when 
•(era     has  been  made  from  the  middle  of  the  tide  of  the  old  tuber,  and  that         ^Jj  i'...ju*.^xi_-j  *    ^.  ,»».»« »Va  ^n 

>•  BOW  to  seed-two  poda,  bnt  yet  very  smaU  cnea.  Mr.  Beaton  would  be  •  fr>«id  expresses  a  famt  doubt  of  then  judgment,  or  remarks  on 
P^rtknlarly  obliged  for  a  tnber  fh>m  you,  aad  one  pod  of  its  seeds  if  it  seu  the  absence  of  any  right  to  complain  if  they  are  taken  m  or  im- 
■lihyoa.  He  thinks  the  family  cr«t  of  vernum  may  have  been  the  reaoU  posed  upon,  they  only  affirm  that  such  a  thing  is  impossible. 
01  extreme  old  age  in  the  tnlb  from  which  Sweet  drew  his  deacripcioiL     fru       xi.  ^       ^i  Ju         ■       t^^  «r  .^.n..^    -«/l  *li«  ^Avn. 

Thas  bolb  was  under  Sweets  own  management  at  ColviUe's  nor^erv;  and  Then  they  enlarge  on  the  iniqmties  of  retailers,  and  the  adran- 
^iiooaed  at  the  beginning  ot  March,  1831;  bnt  Sweet  pu  all  bia  bulbs  aad  tage  there  would  be  if  it  were  possible  for  consumers  to  bi^ 
jabwa  op  on  dry  shelves  in  their  balla,  and  mostly  out  of  pota  while  at  rest :     ererrthine  wholesale.     Ther  are  careful  to  ask  I  he  price  of  such 

tnereliire  his  vernum  flowcnng  three  months  later  than  it  did  in  Miller's     ^u-  iu  i :'  -  ^~  #i.«  .^^^a  ♦«  ^k^   •n.»Ir^       HT* 

tune,  or  in  Gordons  practice,  ot  in  our  own  experience,  u  net  to  be  wondered  '  **^«^  •»  **»«!  puT>o«e  buying  on  the  road  to  the  market.  We 
•t.  The  new  race  of  Cyclameiu  obtained  by  Mr.  Atkina  between  conm  and  I  will  go  with  such  a  one  and  his  friend  for  ten  mmutes,  and  buy 
P<r»*«wn  have  now  sported  into  a  Urge  fismily  of  many  shadea  and  tinta,  !  xX^  Chnstmas  poultry.  "  Our  people,'*  as  he  condescends  to 
"tS^%Torell^V:X?t"S?^•^^eS:SSir  "^  l  t^  ^  employers,  give  beef  to  aU  who  work  for  them,  and  he 

Oscam.  ( IT.  H.  M.-Aaj  of  the  flru-rate  nar^erymen  who  advertise  ia     ^»"  ^^^^d  to  have  boiled  fowU.     His  wife  informed  hun  when 


POULTRY,    «e.t    SHOWS. 

FnaramT  5th  and  6th.    LrrxmrooL.    8e«„  J.  T.  Lawretiee,  I,  Cook  Street. 

Entries  close  Jan.  SlsL 
FEBmcAXT  7th  aad  8th.    Naxrwica.    Sec,  E.  H.  Rhodes.    Entries  doae 

Jan.  25th. 

aacH  1st. 

Halifax.    Entries  clo^e  February  20th. 
Mar  Hth  and  Uth.    TacxTos  aan  Soxaxizr.     8«€,,  Charlea  Ballaace, 

E*q.,  Tauntoa. 
Mar  JTth,  28th  and  J9th.    Barn  aaiD  West  or  Exoiaxn  fCHy  of  Wells.) 

Steward,  S.  Pitman,  Esq.,  Manor  Hoose,  Taunton.     Entries  cloec  May  L 
Jma  4th  and  5th.    BxvEnLET  asn  Bast  Biniso,  5ec.,  Mr.  Harry  Adama. 


CHBISTMAS  POULTBY  MARKET. 
{jDontinmedfrompa^  364.) 
It  is  said  that  circumstances  bring  men  out,  and  with  many 
la«.  having  the  leave*  of  perHcum  very  nearly  and  the  flowcia  of  conm,  but     the  porchase  Of  the  Chnstmas  poultry  is  no  light  maUer.     Ihey 


*^^^^ca  a&d  Cowers  en  a  short  blunt  spnr  above  the  tuber. 

.  M.  ,        ,_„     _ 

«tr  colamas  can  vi\*y\y  i  on.    We  eanaot  recocnmtnd  any  one. 


!  he  rettimed  firom  business,  that  for  two  such  as  he  would  like 
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and  heM  be  kicked  if  lie  wouldnH  soon  turn  tory,  and'wink  at 
«11  gorts  of  abuses — a  tariff  for  instanoe,  of  all  eatables,  so  that 
a  woman  might  go  to  market  without  fear  of  being  imposed 
upon.  Eleven  shULinge !  it  was  too  bad,  by  Jove  it  was.  "  Well, 
but,"  says  his  wife,  halting  ifi  the  operation  of  stirring  the 
jpuddiuf ,  '*  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Are  we  to  go  without  P  " 
**  Without !  No."  Being  CSmstmas-eve  he  has  1^  office  early, 
lie  wiU  caU  for  a  friend,  and  they  wiH  go  to  Iieadenhall. 

This  eve  is  unHke  all  other  eres,  and  such  a  one  who  aerer 
yQiceeds  his  pint  of  half-and-half  per  diem,  who  thinks  wine  and 
the  Insolr«nt  Debtor's  Oourt  twina,  on  this  ooeaeion  such  a  one 
will  accept  or  give  a  glass  of  sherry  without  even  a  twinge.  Otwr 
friends  have  had  several  glasses,  and,  of  course,  each  has  a  cigar 
in  his  mouth. 

The  buyer  carries  a  blue  bag  in  his  hand.     After  he  has 
trnned  out  ef  Gracecharch  Street,  amd  is  goi»g  to  the  market, 
inhere  is  time  if  he  should  alter  his  mind.    Eetail  shops  are  on  i 
«ach  side  of  him.     He  feels  playful,  he  asks  the  prioe  of  fowls  at 
eveiy  shop— none  of  your  siiabby  Mttle  things,  but  a  p*h*  of  | 
45ood  big  Surrey  fowls.    Evei^here  eleven  shflKngs.     He  ivordd  i 
ie  angry,  but  it  is  Christmas,  and  he  cannot.     He  turns  into 
tlie  market.     At  the  first  shop  on  the  right,  large  fowls  are 
heaped  on  the  lid  of  a  hamper.    He  asks  the  price  of  two  of  | 
them,  they  are  very  large  and  so  fat.      "  Seven  shillings  per  | 
toouple."    His  elbow  Yisits  the  ribs  of  his  friend.     "  There,  what  I 
ididlteUyouP" 

Children  like  puppies  ^nd  kittens  better  <^»n  grown  animals,  ! 
heoanse  they  can  patronise  and  govern  them  ;  and  if  a  man  of 
#ie 'class  of  the  buyer  with  whom  w«  are  now  associating  t«kas 
a  friend  to  witeess  the  display  of  his  aenmen  and  aavoir'mvre  he 
will  cautiously  avoid  even  an  equal— he  must  be  an  inferior,  and 
iie  irould  bring  a  depeadaot  if  he  had  one.  Friend  has  his 
doubts  about  quality  :  he  dans  not  whisper  ^em,  and  therefore, 
like  greater  men  on  grea*©r  oeeasions,  he  says,  "Ah!"  Buver 
is  not  content,  he  will  try  elsewhere;  and  it  is  not  till  he  has- 
be«i  round  the  Market,  aad  has  heen  told  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry  about  the  price  of  tw«  geod  lo^ls  that  b^*  «By  go  to 
Bath— worse  still,  to  hang  himself.  Or  belt  invi.d  to  come 
next  week,  or  reminded  that  there  is  a  pump  hi  the  court,  tiiat 
he  makes  op  his  mind  to  ret«ra  to  ^  first  stalL  {Mem. — A 
talesman  does  not  keep  •  •ftop.)  He  has  not  been  a  hero  in  the 
eyes  of  his  friend,  and  finds  he  has  to  ms^e  tip  lost  ground. 
He  therefore  returns,  and  says  he  will  have  two  of  those  fowls, 
and  desires  the  salesman  to  pick  him  two  of  the  best.  He  gets 
tto  answer,  and  the  salesman  walks  away.  f%i9  ie  net  making 
progress.  He  tells  his  friend  he  did  not  hear  him,  and  folkms 
up  till  he  is  informed  if  he  does  not  have  them  at  once  he  shall 
Bot  have  them  at  «U.  He  gow  to  select  two,  and  is  told  not  to 
pull  them  about,  but  to  take  them  as  they  eoase ;  and  at  last 
ne  does  so.  He  has  not  risen  In  his  fHend's  estimation.  The 
Utter  vultures  to  doubt  the  quaUty  «f  the  fowls ;  and  this  ends 
in  buyer's  doing  that  which  be  never  intended — asking  his 
friend  to  dine  with  him.  He  did  not  intend  it,  but  it  shonld 
be  seen  whether  he  was  not  a  judge  of  poultry.  What  a  storm ! 
Luekily  "o«r  people"  gave  some  hieU  or  the  psrty  would 
have  been  dinnerless.  Buyer  had  misgivrngs  when  the  ooror 
was  removed.  Instead  of  looking  round,  plump,  and  white, 
and  of  being  well  eeoted  in  the  du^,  tiiey  were  angular  at  top 
and  round  at  bottom*  They  would  not  Ue  still  in  the  dish — 
they  rolled  about ;  their  breasts  were  every  shape  but  the  right  j 
1^  stumps  of  their  legs  protruded  tbroogh  the  skin  ;  vnd,  spite 
♦f  all  the  efforts  erf  white  sauee,  the  «owk  were  deoidedly  yellow. 
Tfarar  appearance  gives  him  a  »h«dder,  and,  like  a  skilfal  genfral, 
tie  looks  to  his  rear  to  secure  a  fttreat.  fie  mutters  sowetbing 
tbout  badly  trussed  said  boiled  at  a  gaho^.  It  was  well  he  <kid 
«-4hey  were  imeatable.  He  lost  ten  minutes  and  his  teosper 
trying  to  cut  one  up,  and  ihtm  farionsiy  ordsred  both  to  be  pat 
hi  his  bsg  and  he  would  take  them  back. 

Bosing-day  is  a  dim  Aoa  im  msfny  bttsinetses  i  and  at  Leaden- 
hall  Mai^^,  although  erery  one  is  obliged  to  attend,  it  srmounts 
to  little.  Sttlesmen  and  mm  are  lounging  ai)out.  Between 
eleven  and  twelve  buyer,  who  is  rather  seedy  and  ill-tempered, 
goes  into  die  Market.  His  temper  is  not  improved  as  he  walks 
up  the  passage.  No  solicitations  to  hoy,  hot  a  great  awosmt  of 
"^aff"  as  to  the  contents  of  the  bag.  He  is  determined  to 
face  it,  snd  seeing  a  curious  bird  suspended  at  a  shop  where 
four  or  five  men  were  helping  eadi  other  to  da  nothing,  he 
boldly  asks  what  they  call  it.  A  man  touches  his  hat,  and 
blandly  says,  "^They  do  not  caW  it  at  all,  they  fetch  it  when 


they  want  U."  This  does  not  improve  his  temper.  As  he  goei 
to  the  atall  he  is  foaming.  '*Now,  etr,'*  saya  he,  fumbling  is 
his  bag,  ''did  yon  seU  ane  two  fowls  Chriatmaa-eve?"  "Doa't 
know,''  eagns  the  aatesinen.  '*Yea  you  do,*'  ahoute  hv^w, 
'*and  they  were  old  ones.  Look  here!"  and  be  produees  one 
from  the  bag.  *'  WeU,"  says  ^e  aahtsoMin,  "  I  thh^  yoa  are 
right-^t  18  801  ^d  one."  And  just  as  buyer  ia  about  to  tsik 
abottt  the  "pwss,"  **  impoaition,"  and  so  on,  he  is  toW  to  be 
off  and  to  take  his  rubbish  with  him,  and  finda  himsetf  tk 
laughtng'eitodL  of  every  < 


ULVERSTON  EXHIBITION  OF  POULTBY. 

Ths  annual  Show  at  Ulverston  is  just  conokided  $  and,  si- 
though  the  number  of  pens  exhibited  this  year  is  scanoely  eqe^ 
to  those  of  former  maetings,  the  general  superiority  of  the  bwb 
competing  was  l^e  si^jeot  of  nUFVOTSal  eongratolation :  the  hd 
being,  there  was  scarcely  an  indifferent  pen  to  be  ibiHid  in  the 
whole  collection. 

This  Show  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  h<iving  a  Com- 
mittee  of  Management,  all  ie^ng  to  have  one  common  interest 
in  its  welfan  and  perpetuity,  every  member  pronriBg  bimieif 
mady  end  wilhng  to  put  hii  ahoulder  to  the  wheel  wbeaerer 
neoessity  -requires  it.  Ham  is  an  exampie  that  might  be  iottowed 
by  not  a  few  eommittees  of  aimilar  eihibitioaB  ihat  we  meet 
with  year  alteV  year,  to  their  flevenil  impreveawnt  a»d  etabilitj. 
A  somewhat  general  ftulkig  in  8»oh  oommiiiees  is  this^-tiut 
although  at  the  onset  the  proposition  to  institute  a  local  poahrj 
•how  is  met  by  unhrersal  sao^tloB  and  approval,  yet,  wlisn  tlte 
worh  ever  oonsequeat  on  eariying  out  e«oh  a  meeting  in  a  sue* 
cetsfcd  and  orderly  manner  hangs  heavfly,  the  greater yepertion 
prove  themsdvee  either  aetu^  «keserters  altogether,  or  bsog 
about  hstdeftsly,  causing  efen  increased  difficult  iea  to  the  fev 
who  only  desire  to  act  with  promptitude  and  effieianey.  Not  lo 
at  UlverstoB.  Every  one  of  tise  Oommiltee  wae  at  has  post,  afi 
evidently  anxious  by  his  own  peTaawal  eff9rts  to  inaare  the  pe^ 
feet  success  of  the  nsdertakii^. 

The  Victoria  Concert  Boom  is  another  greftt  advantage  to  tkb 
Society,  being  at  t»noe  a  epaoioaa,  weU-lighted,  and  perfeeUy- 
ventilated  exhibition-roosi.  This  year's  Meeting,  too,  r«ped  si 
unlooked-for  advantage ;  for  last  week  a  baU  was  held,  and  the 
whole  building  had  ^n  on  that  occasion  most  tastefully  and 
proAisely  decorated  with  artificial  flowers  and  evergreens,  whi^ 
still  remaining,  added  tery  mateAaHy  to  the  general  appesnaee 
of  the  Poultry  Show  withorit  increasirig  either  lat>ouror  «ip«B» 
to  the  Committee  I  the  whole  a|^earauoe  of  the  Show  vi^ 
thet^fctte,  sin^n^y  eAMHiive. 

To  say  that  the  fowls  were  effiraently  managed  is  only  a  fe 
capitulation  of  our  statements  respecting  former  Show  it 
Ulrerston.  The  Committee,  being  most  of  them  poultiy  exhi- 
bitors, leh  nothing  undone  that  could  be  done  to  insoie  Ik 
safety  and  well-beiug  of  every  pen  confided  to  their  care ;  i» 
do  we  doubt  that  many  birds  will  reach  their  respective  cvsas 
in  even  improved  coiMhtion  to  that  in  whieh  they  were  Cm- 
warded. 

In  Spanish^  Mr.  Teebay,  of  Preston,  took  both  the  prenuosM^ 
closely  pressed,  however,  for  the  second  position  by  the  fiaa. 
Secretary,  Mr.  Rc^iineen,  who  exhibited  a  pen  of  birds  ef  aan* 
suallv  good  quahty.  It  is  rea%  surpHeing  how  m^di  the  eoek 
bird  in  Mr.  Teebay's  first-prize  pen  now  assimilates  to  its  panot^ 
that  for  some  years  past  was  the  most  coveted  of  any  smong 
Spana^  amateurs.  The  lour  hens  ^Lhibited  from  this  jtA  too 
were  four  fti  the  best-conditioned  hem  we  ever  Temeabtf  to 
have  seen  together. 

In  Dorkings^  the  daes  geners^y  was  superior  to  ooidibod; 
hot  the  4rst-priM  Silver  Q-reys  were  vnosnally  perfect  aad  wdl 
idiown, 

la  daas  ft,  for  'Gam^  Black-breasted  or  other  Keds,  flie  con* 
petition  was  most  extraordinary,  as  the  fact  that  on^  a  «ngk 

Sen  in  the  class  remained  unno^ced  in  the  prize  list  wflt  tliot. 
[r.  Eobinson  here  exhibited  the  'same  coc^  as  was  shoan  at 
Whitehaven  some  fortnight  back,  and  oi  which  we  then  ipdti 
so  favourably,  but  with  hens  of  infinitely  better  selection ;  th^ 
therefore  now  took  precedence  in  a  competition  that  rendered 
soccess  even  an  increased  diffiealty.  The  Dnokwings  were  good, 
particulariy  Mr.  Hindson*s  flrst-pri«e  pen,  which  were  as  prod 
ha  condition  as  in  plumage.  In  the  seoond-prize  pen  we  at  once 
recognised  an  old  aoquaintanee,  although  now  the  property  oft 
fresh  owner  I  he  is  eUlI,  as  he  idways  was,  one  of  the  bestbirdf 
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in  hand  of  DuckwingB  we  e^er  met  with,  but  is  hai  deoliniag 
in  the  ooloor  of  hit  plumage ;  from  this  oaute  hit  triumpba  at  an 
aizbibition  bird  are  on  the  wane.  The  Bhusk  Game  shown  de- 
aerre  oar  highest  approval ;  but  the  Whites  and  Piles  were  not 
abore  medioonfy. 

The  (hekut'  ^na  class  was  reallj  excellent,  more  particnlarfy 
the  Partridge-coloured  Tariety. 

All  the  four  classes  of  Hmmhwyki,  although  Tery  good,  betraved 
an  almost  general  fault,  to  which  we  have  repeat^j  alladea  as 
STer  fatal  to  sucoess — vis.,  imperfect  combs.  We  again  saj  too 
mnoh  attsntion  cannot  be  giren  to  this  point  in  selecting  birds 
oilher  for  nesting  or  exhibition  purposes. 

The  Folandt  only  mnstsaeed  tiiree  pens;  but  stOl  aU  were 
eapitaL  BUok,  Silrer-spangled,  and  Goklen«^ang^ed  were  the 
▼arietiss  shown. 

In  the  *<  Extra  Class,"  Brahmas,  MaUiys,  and  Black  Eam- 
buigfas  were  especiaUy  good }  the  fact  is,  thMS  eonld  scarcely  be 
better  ones. 

The  Sebright  SakimM  were  shown  in  fliat-yate  oondition, 
the  eompetition  being  good  throughout.  The  Game  Buitams 
were  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  rarieties  of  poultry  shown, 
whether  as  pens  of  three  or  single  cooks.  From  some  cause  or 
other,  bowerer,  not  a  few  of  the  best  birds  were  exhibited  in 
Terr  far  inferior  condition  to  ordinary. 

Bi  Aylesbury  J)ucks  Mrs.  deamons  took  Hhe  lead  $  bot  move 
closely  pressed  than  we  ever  yet  remember  by  the  second  prise 
Wrds,  belonging  to  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Ulrerston.  A  most  un- 
precedented feature,  and  at  the  same  time  a  most  satia&otory 
one,  occurred  in  the  Rouen  Buck  class ;  throughout  the  whdb 
rather  extensiye  class  only  a  single  pen  was  fi&ulty,  either  in 
bills  or  feath^,  consequently  the  scales  wwe  called  upon  as  the 
surest  telltalt.  Here  again  they  proved  closely  competing,  the 
best  pen  weighing  25 1  lbs.,  and  even  the  lightest  weight  among 
the  whoie  was  2li  lbs.  fuUy.  In  Buenos  Ayrean  Ducks,  Mr. 
Sainsbury,  of  Devizes,  scoured  first  position  with  a  most  excellent 
pen,  in  defiance  of  a  very  spirited  eompetition  among  six  pens 
(out  of  a  dass  of  eight),  all  standing  wsll-named  in  the  prise 
list.  We  must  surely  have  been  wrongly  informed  thai  ^lis 
ytletnsn  bad  determmed  to  sell  oat^  and  abandcm  the  ftmcy, 
lor  this  cannot  possibly  be  while  in  nossession  of  such  speci- 
mens as  those  shown  at  Ulverston.  A  beautiful  pea  of  Mandarin 
Ihioks,  and  a  perfect  trio  of  Call  Du^s^  were  attractions  in  the 
extra  Duck  cdass. 

We  now  come  to  a  most  nnpoiiant  feature  m  the  GHiow — the 
elaaa  for  Simple  Chime  Cocksy  the  prixes  being  Tsry  liberal  the 
competition  was  necessarily  most  cutting  and  serere.  l%irteen 
birda  are  fsTourably  mentioned  in  the  priae  sheet.  As  might 
be  expected,  condition  here  told  a  heary  tale,  either  pro  or 
con,  as  the  birds  ferming  the  whole  daas  (saye  one)  were  tested 
by  the  band.  It  is  right  here  to  name  that  a  very  capital  bird 
(pen  168),  wilAilly  trimmed  the  night  preyiously  in  the  haokle, 
was  at  once  disqualified,  and  this  s^y  act  of  its  owner  prerented 
its  competition,   whilst  otherwise   it  might  hsTe   stood  well 

g laced.  The  excuse  made  by  the  proprietor,  we  confess  a 
imsy  one,  **  he  neyer  thought  the  Judge  would  haye  detected  it, 
or  he  would  not  hayo  atteao^ited  the  deception.*'  The  first-prise 
bird  waa  a  maryellously  good  Blaok^breaated  Red,  taking  a 
£7  priae;  the  second,  a  peonliarfy  neat-looking  bird  for  his 
anonnoua  size  (said  to  be  7f  lbs.),  a  Brown  Rod ;  the  third, 
also,  waa  the  sane  colour}  tmd  the  feitrth,  a  Blaek^brsastad 
one«.  Many  of  these  birds  onl^  reaching  a  high  oommcndatioa, 
had  stood  in  far  higher  position  at  former  shows  }  bnt  now  their 
condition  was  yastly  deteriorated.  As  a  class  we  vardj  see  better. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  awards  :•*- 

Spavuh  (BUck).— Pint  nd  Seeead.  R.  Teebay*  ra]|ve<Kl»  Pvsston.  Hlgh^ 
Commended,  G.  Robinson.  Hiichffate,  Kendal. 

DoaKivQs  (any  colour}.— First,  J.  Rowlandaon,  Rawkshead,  Lancsdiire. 
Second,  J.  RoMMon,  VtOe  House.  Garstang.  Highly  Oeramended,  T.  W. 
Bill,  VaadMster.  Comasadsd,  W.  W.  SattlMc«^  Ksadali  E.  3erg«BfiS0B, 
Preaoot 

Gaw  (Black-breasted  and  other  Red*).— Rrst,  R.  L  Robhison,  the  Wook. 
premon.  Second,  G.  0.  Wbitwdl.  Kendal.  Blgbly  Comaiended,  N. 
Qftmebaw,  Bomlej;  K.  fivatnwn,  NswtQ»-ift-Caskm«li  R.  \.  Bobinm; 
J.  Boutton,  Ulrerttton. 

Gamk  (Dackwlngs  and  otber  Greys  and  Bloea).— First,  J.  Hlndson,  Erer- 
5"»  L**«rpoot  Second,  J.  B.  Chnne,  Coalbrookdale,  Shro^hlre.  Highly 
Commended,  R.  I.  Robinson,  the  Mook,  UWentoa;  W.  Dav8oa»  BkiaiDg- 
nsm  ;  W.  Brocklebank,  Ulverston.    Commended,  W.  Brocklebank. 

<*Ai«  (Whites  and  Piles).— First,  R.  Gelderd,  Ulrerston.  Second,  J. 
JfArttn,  Newton-in-Cartmel.  Highly  Commended,  £.  Swalnson,  Ne«ton-tn- 
Csrtmel. 

QAm  (any  other  rariety).- First,  W.  Dawson,  Birmingham.  Second, 
»  J.  Cnmke,  Urawtok.  Commended,  6.  a  WkitweB,  Keadal;  W.  <%affter, 
Briffleld. 

Cochw-Cbiha  (any  colonr).'— First,  J.  W.  Wrtttiew,  OriMklrk  (Pavtridga). 


Second,  W.  Wood,  Walkley,  SheflsM  (Butt  Goeliia^.    Commsoded,  J.  W. 
Waltbew  (Silrer  Cinnamon) :  £.  Smith,  Manchester. 

Hamburoh  (Golden-pencilled).— First,  A.  Nattall,  Manchester.  Second, 
F.  Hardy,  Lalster  Dyke,  Bradford.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Mnmi,  Stack- 
steads,  Manchester;  Carter  k  Valiant,  Poulton-Ie-Fylde;  F.  Hardy;  J.  B. 
Chnne,  Coalbrookdale,  Shropshire;  R.  T.  Robinson,  the  Nook,  Ulverston. 

Hambuboh  (Silver-pencilled).—  Fir  .  J.  Martin,  Newton .in-Cartmel. 
Second,  f.  B.  Ohone,  CotUbrookdaleb  ;  ^iropshire.  Hif^i^  Commeudel,. 
J.  Dixon,  North  Park,  Bradford, 

Hambubor  ((yolden-tpangledX— fkrsk)  J.  DIzon,  N4»  k  Paik,  Bradford. 
Sseood,  J.  B.  ChuBQ,  Coatbrookdaia,  Sbcojpshire.  aig^y  Commended^ 
W.  R.  Lane,  Birmingham.    Commended,  J.  Cragg,  Ke    Id. 

Hambcroh  (Sliver-spangled).— First,  J.  Dixon,  No:  h  Park,  Bradford. 
Second,  D.  Wilson,  Cro«shUit,  ToiksMre,  Highly  Coaimended,  R.  Bahri, 
Kendal ;  R.  Teebey,  Fnlwood,  Preston :  J.  B^  Chaae,  Shropshire  {  G.  R.  Tats» 
Driffield.    Commended,  J.  PhUlipson,  Conbton* 

Poland  (any  colour).  —  First,  J.  Dixon,  North  Park,  Bradford  (Sflrer- 
Spangled).  Second,  H.  Johnson,  West  Sunderland  (Black).  Highly  Con»- 
mended,  J.  Dixon  (Gold-spsngled). 

avT  OTHSB  Distinct  ob  Cboss  Brkxd.— First,  R.  Teebay,  Ful wood.  Pres- 
ton (Brahma  Pootra).  Second,  J.  Dixon,  North  Park,  Bradford.  Hif;hly 
Commended,  J.  Nelson,  Dalton-ln-Fameas  (Brahma  Pootra);  E.  Huttoo, 
Pndsey,  Leeds  (Black  Hamburghs) ;  T.  W.  HiU,  Heywood,  Maocbeitler 
(Brahma  Pootra) ;  G.  R.  Tate.  Drifflekl  (lialays)^ 

Baktams  (Gold  and  Sllver-laccd).- First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  Biggleswade, 
Beds.  Second,  E.  Teardley,' Sheffield.  Highly  Commended,  I.  O.  Pat*, 
GiUhead,  near  Whltehawn;  T.  W.  HiU,  Heywood,  Manchester. 

Bantams  (Game.^.— Firat,  G.  C.  Whltwell,  Kendal.  Second,  R.  Moon,)uiL, 
Wavertree,  Liverpool.  Hlshly  Commended,  J.  Cragg,  Kendal ;  T.  H.  D. 
Bayley,  Biggleswade,  Beds;  J.  Oamm,  Southwell,  Notts ;  W.  SilTester, 
Sheffield  (Dnckwlngs) ;  R.  I.  Roblnsoa,  the  Nook,  Ulverston;  E.  HoldsworOl, 
CaUs,  Leeds ;  G.  R.  Tate,  Driffield }  G.  C.  WhltweU ;  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Wrlnff- 
ton,  Bristol.  Comn  ended,  E.  Teardlay,  Sheffield  (Dnckwinga) ;  L  G.  Park, 
Glllhead,  near  Whitehaven. 

Baictams  (any  other  variety X~Finl,  MissD.  A.  King,  Wk&tekavsn  (Japan- 
ese).  Second,  £.  Hntton,  Pndsey,  Laeda  (White).  HigMy  Commendsdt 
T.  H.  D.  Buy  ley,  Biggleswade.  Be4»  (White) ;  T.  W.  Hill,  Heywood,  Man- 
chester ;  E.  Hatton  (Black). 

DvcKs  (White  Aylesbury) .—First,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons,  Hartwell,  AylaSbai7> 
Second,  B.  I.  Bobinsoa,  the  Nook.  Ulverston.  Highly  Commended,  T.  W. 
Hill,  Heywood,  Mancliester ;  Mrs.  M.  Seamons. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— First  and  Second,  R.  I.  Robinson,  the  Nook,  Ulverston. 
Highly  Commended,  W.  MltcheV,  Cabbage  Mills,  Keighley;  J.  Dixon, 
North  Park,  Bradford;  G.  B.  Tate,  Drifteld s  R.  L  Robinaon ;  G.  C.  Whit- 
well,  Kendal.    Commended,  R.  I.  Robinson. 

Ducks  (Black  East  Indian).— First,  G.  S.  Sainsbury,  Itowde,  Derisea. 
Second,  J.  Dixon,  North  Park,  Bradford.  Highly  Commanded,  J.  R.  Jessop, 
HdU;  F.  W.  Earle,  Edenhuril^  FraKOt}  H.  Child,  Jan.,  Birminghsm  ; 
J.  Martin,  Newton-in-Cartmel. 

Ducks  (any  other  variety).— First,  J.  Dixon,  North  Park,  Bradford  (Man- 
darin). Second,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  Biggleswade,  Beds.  Commanded,  W. 
Charter,  Driffield. 

EXTRA  PRIZES. 

Gamx  Cocks.— First,  J.  S.  Butler,  Poulton-le-Fylde.  Second,  H.  Parker, 
Wellington,  Salop.  Third,  A.  G.  Brooke,  St.  Bees,  Whitehaven.  Fourth, 
J.  Hlndson,  Everton,  Liverpool.  Highly  Commended,  E.  Archer,  Malvern; 
N.  Grlmahaw,  Bnmley ;  C.  B.  Kennedy,  Ulverston ;  A.  B.  Dyas,  Salmp. 
Commended,  E.  Archer;  J.  B.  CInms,  Shropshire;  J.  BsuHoa,  Ulverstoi}; 
R.  I.  Robinson,  the  Nook.  UWerstoo. 

Gaub  CJhickb^s  (any  variety).- First,  0.  C.  Whltwell,  Kendal.  Second, 
£.  Archaa.  Malvern.  Third,  A.  Hampson.  BoHon-le-Moors.  Highly  Com- 
mended, T.  W.  ReUhead.  Commended,  R.  Parkinson,  Poulton-le-  Fylde ; 
R.  I.  Robinson,  the  Nook,  Ulverstos ;  A.  B.  Dya«,  Salop. 

Gamb  Bantam  Cocks.— First,  R.  Moon,  Jna.,  Wavertree,  Livmooi. 
Second,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  Biggleswade,  Beds.  Highly  Commended,  R.  1. 
Robinson,  the  Nook,  Ulverston ;  R.  Moon,  jun. ;  J.  C&mm,  Southwell,  Notts. 
Commended,  J.  (Tragg,  Kendal ;  J.  Shorthoee,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Edward  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  ofllotated 
as  Judge,  and  the  Meeting  was  yerj  w^  attended. 


THE  CAYUGA  BLACK  DUCK. 
The  yarietj  of  Bnok  to  whiek  ^lis  name  has  been  applied  is 
remarkable  for  the  great  weight  H  attains,  and  the  fine  quality 
of  its  flesh.  Its  origin  is  not  positivelj  known.  We  first  saw 
it  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  in  Cayuga  couaty.  New  York, 
where  it  has  been  bred  in  considerate  numbars.  In  general 
appearance,  except  in-  being  of  larger  sise,  it  doeely  resem- 
bles the  Ceylon  or  Bast  India  Book  whioh  we  hare  saoR  in 
Europe.  It  is  larger  on  tba  arerage  than  the  Aylesbury,  and 
nearly  or  quite  as  large  aa  the  Rouen.  J.  TL.  Page,  of  Seanett, 
Cayuga  county,  New  YoA,  who  has  bred  these  Ducks  noany 
years,  states  that  he  has  had  them  to  weigh  I6H>s.  per  pair  at 
six  months  old.  About  the  let  of  December  Mr.  Page  killed 
some,  the  weights  of  which  were  as  follows : —Young  drakes  8  lbs. 
each,  dressed  ;  a  young  Duck  7  lbs. ;  five  yearling  Ducks  from 
7  lbs.  to  7i  lbs.  each.  Mr.  Page  observes  that  there  is  usually 
more  or  less  white  on  the  breast  of  these  Ducks,  but  he  thinks 
they  could  be  bred  perfectly  Uaek.  They  are  unquestionab^ 
a  Tery  yaluable  Tariety.  The  quality  of  their  fiaah  we  know  is 
exeellent.— (l?aito»  OmUitMior.) 


ElBiiT  PoLLBii^ATHiBii».-^I  kaina  tbis  d^  (Jaanary  27th), 
seen  the  bees  of  sereral  o€  my  Ligurian  atoeksbannging  in  pollen 
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pretty  freely.  It  is  a  rather  singular  coincidence  that  it  was  on 
the  same  day  of  the  month  List  year,  that  I  first  observed  pollen- 
gathering  in  my  apiary. — A  Deyokshibb  Bee-kbepeh. 


CANAEIES  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  SHOW. 

The  Exhibition  of  all  kinds  of  birds  showed  a  great  advance 
on  previous  years  both  in  number  and  quality,  showing  what 
can  be  done  by  careful  breeding.  The  Norwich  classes  were 
very  superior.  In  the  Jonque  class  the  colours  resembled  that 
of  an  oranee,  and  their  shape  was  good.  In  the  Mealy  class 
they  were  afi  that  could  be  desired — in  fact,  the  best  ever  as  jet 
presented  for  competition.  In  the  Belgian  classes  vast  improve- 
ment was  very  discernible,  and  scarcely  a  bad  bird  among  them. 
So  different  from  former  years,  breeders  having  turned  their 
attention  to  the  true  breed,  and  have  discarded  the  long  coarse- 
feathered  bird  so  prevalent  in  former  times.  The  Crested  birds 
are  itill  behind  in  shape,  &c.  The  Lizards  were  very  good,  but 
especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  obtain  the  clear  cap,^  which 
in  some  was  broken.  The  classes  of  "  London  Jonque  Fancies  " 
were  especially  good,  and  deserve  the  highest  commendation  j  and 
the  difference  in  the  shades  of  colour  could  only  be  diicovered 
by  taking  them  out  of  the  cage  and  bringing  them  in  close 
contact.  The  feathers  were  of  a  most  brilliant  gold  colour,  and 
the  green  almost  black.  The  Mealy  were  also  good.  In  the 
"  Goldfinch  Mule  *'  class  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  their  favour, 
they  were  of  themselves  a  show.  There  were  two  hybrids 
between  the  Goldfinch  and  Bullfinch,  perfectly  beautiful,  show- 
ingthe  two  distinct  breeds,  and  most  rare. 

The  Foreign  birds  were  in  endless  variety  and-good  condition. 
The  Parrots  and  Parro^uets  were  well  represented. 

There  were  also  British  songsters  in  first-rate  appearance,  being 
very  clean  and  looking  as  if  well  oared  for.  A  novelty  appeared 
in  the  Bullfinch  class  of  two  Pied,  black  and  white. 

In  the  Magpie  class  there  were  two  qf  dun  colour  in  the  place 
of  black,  and,  strange  to  say,  were  found  in  the  same  nest  with 
others  of  the  usual  colour. 

The  Show,  in  fact,  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  no 
amount  of  praise  is  too  great  for  Mr.  Houghton,  under  whose 
direction  the  whole  arrangements  are  made. — T.  Moobe. 


TEMPERATURE  OF  BEE-HIVES  IN  WIIfTEE— 
VENTILATION-LIGURIAN    QUEENS. 

I  hate  to  thank  ^r.  Taylor  for  his  decisive  confirmation  in 
your  last  Number  of  my  views  respecting  the  effect  produced  by 
ventilation  in  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  bee- 
hives during  winter.  I  find  on  examining  his  table  recording 
the  temperature  of  ventilated  hives,  that  the  higliest  point  reached 
during  the  month  of  January  was  64**  by  hive  No.  1 ;  whilst  in 
hives  Nos.  2  and  3,  which  appear  to  be  the  only  others  in  which 
thermometrical  observations  were  registered  during  that  month, 
the  highest  temperature  was  50*  and  60"  respectively.  The  re- 
sults of  these  observations  vary  so  greatly  from  those  recorded 
by  Huber,  that  the  mere  difference  in  climate  between  Switzer- 
land and  England  cannot  be  hM  sufficient  to  account  for  it. 
We  must  therefore,  it  appears  to  me,  come  to  the  conclusion 
Uut  the  real  cause  of  this  remarkable  variation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  of  Mr.  Taylor's  hives  being  well  vetttilated,  whilst  those 
of  his  illustrious  predecessor  had  not  the  benefit  of  this  com- 
paratirely  modem  practice  in  bee-keeping. 

With  the  view  of  testing  whether  the  above-mentioned  is  or 
is  not  the  real  cause  of  the  discrepancy  alluded  to,  I  this  morn- 
ing (January  29th),  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  ascertained 
the  temperature  of  the  central  part  of  the  interior  of  four  of  my 
hives  by  the  introduction  ofasmall  thermometer  which  I  allowed 
to  remain  until  all  excitement  had  subsided.  The  following 
are  the  results  ; — 

Hive  No.  7 « 80*  I  Hire  No.  16 86» 

„      9 86»  I         „       22 89« 

Hive  No.  7  is  the  least  populous  of  the  four  colonies  experi- 
mented on ;  but  I  should  state  that  brood  is  present  in  all. 
This  experiment  appears  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  Huber's 
observations,  and  tends  to  prove  the  correctnefs  of  the  views 

Propounded  by  me  in  page  347 — viz.,  that  ventilating  wooden 
ives  during  winter  prevents  the  deposit  of  internal  moisture  by 
lowering  the  temperature  of  their  interiors.  Whether  this 
diminished  temperature  may  not,  by  delaying  the  aeaion  for 


breeding,  be  iteelf  nearly  if  not  quite  as  great  an  evil  as  that 
which  it  is  designed  to  remove  may  be  deemed  an  open  question, 
and  one  which  experience  alone  can  solve.  If  wooden  hives 
could  be  rendered  equal  as  nonconductors  of  heat  to  those  made 
of  straw  (in  which  ventilation  is  generally  unknown),  thedepoits 
of  internal  moisture  might  probably  be  either  altogether  avoided, 
or  at  any  rate  greatly  diminished.  It  is  with  tlus  view  that  I 
have  tried  lining  a  coupllEf  of  my  hives  with  rush  matting ;  bm 
this  experiment  is,  as  yet^  too  recent  to  warrant  me  in  pro- 
nouncing an  opinion  upon  it.  So  far  as  my  present  experience 
and  observation  extend,  I  fancy  it  will  be  found  most  advisable 
to  ventilate  wooden  hives  during  the  first  part  of  winter— say 
until  the  month  of  January  commencee. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  firom  Staffordslure, 
dated  the  22nd  January,  in  which  the  subject  ia  adverted  to  m^ 
not  be  without  interest : — 

"  I  have  this  season  been  trying  the  system  of  perfect  venti- 
lation since  the  beginning  of  November — i.e.,  the  bungs  hare 
been  taken  out  from  the  tops  of  the  boxes,  and  the  aperturei 
covered  vrith  perforated  bIqo.  A  friend  of  mine,  mentioned  hj 
W.  Johnson  in  Ihs  Journal  of  Hobticultubb,  treated  hu 
beee  in  this  way  with  the  greatest  sucoeaa,  and  had  the  eariiest 
swarms  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  consumption  of  food  wm 
very  much  lessened.  I  am  quite  persuaded  that  no  amount  of 
cold  experienced  in  this  cUmate  wUl  injure  bees  thoa  exposed.  I 
closed  the  aperture  at  the  top  of  my  Ligurians  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  as  I  thought  the  warm  weather  would  induce  the  queen  to  ky . 

"  My  two  lK>xes  of  common  beee  are  still  quite  open  ;  and  iH 
my  bees  are  very  healthy.  Although  the  Ligurians  and  swarm 
of  black  bees  may  be  said  to  h^re  subsisted  entirely  on  loaf  sngsr 
and  water  since  August,  I  see  no  symptom  of  dysentery  wlueb 
attacked  them  last  year  when  fed  on  brown  sugar  and  beer. 

"I  find  the  Ligurians  much  more  alert  and  watchful thsa 
the  black  bees,  especially  at  low  temperatures.  Are  any  of 
your  original  queens  still  alive  ? — ^B." 

In  anrwer  to  the  concluding  query,  I  may  state  that  only  ne 
of  my  original  Ligurian  queens  now  survivea.  Two  fell  vicUaii 
last  summer  to  the  attempt  to  lead  off  natural  swarms— a  task 
which  the  state  of  their  wings  quite  unfitted  them  for  aceoat- 
plishing.  One  dropped  dose  to  her  hive,  and,  being  retained 
by  me,  was  cast  out  dead  next  morning,  having  b^en  slain  by  s 
young  queen  which  had  made  her  appearance  from  a  royal  cell 
that  I  had  overlooked.  The  other  probably  fell  at  a  greater 
dbtanoe  among  the  grass,  as  I  could  not  succeed  in  disooveriog 
her.  The  swarm  in  each  case  returned  to  the  hive  whenee  it 
had  issued.  This  (as  it  turned  out)  fatal  mutilation  of  thewingi 
was  caused  by  the  pulling  about  which  the  unfortunate  qneeas 
received  from  the  black  bees  during  the  time  they  hdd  tl^m  in 
duranoe,  on  their  being  first  introduced,  and  before  they  wwe 
allowed  to  exercise  their  royal  functions.  It  adds  yet  aootlMr 
element  of  uncertainty  in  addition  to  the  very  great  risk  wfaiefa 
attends  the  introduction  of  Ligurian  queens  to  stocks  of  oos* 
mon  beea. — ^A  Dbtoitbhibb  Bes-ksbfeb. 


VARIETIES. 

BuTTEB  Fbbb  fbom  Tvbkip  Tastb. — ^For  fifteen  years  I  hsfe 
practised  the  following  plan ;  and  not  only  have  had  batter 
without  having  the  least  taste  of  turnips,  but  superior  in  taile 
and  colour  to  grass  butter.  Imprimisy-The  cows  should  not  be 
fed  with  turnips  an  hour  previous  to  either  morning  or  eveniag 
milking ;  next,  the  milk  should  always  be  collected  in  crocks  or 
other  glazed  earthenware  material,  and  not  in  wood;  tbcie 
crocks,  before  and  after  being  used,  should  be  washed  dean  with 
scalding  water  and  thoroughly  dried.  Previoua  to  putting  in  the 
milk  or  cream,  about  half  a  pint  of  sweet  buttermilk  and  aboat 
the  size  of  a  large  pea  of  saltpetre  should  be  first  put  in  tke 
crock ;  then  let  the  warm  milk  be  strained  as  usual  down  on  it. 
The  quantity  of  buttermilk  above  mentioned  b  sufficient  ibr 
thirty  quarts  of  new  milk.  I  always  keep  my  milk  from  six  to 
eight  days  before  churning,  and  it  is  then  both  thick  and  soar. 
By  following  these  rules,  I  am  sure  that  any  of  your  subsoriben 
who  try  them  will  find  their  beneficial  effects. — ^Av  Ou>  Sub* 
SOBIBBB's  Wifb.— (JmA  Farmer's  Qaxette.) 


OUE  LETTEB  BOX. 

B4BBITS  ( F.  ^.).— How  can  we  tell  the  aversffe  weight  onlcss  yon  ^^ 
the  variety?  Some  varieties  aie  pigmies  an  A  others  giants.  Welt>e« 
nothing  ateut  the  nslghhoaihood  yon  mention^ 
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WfifiKLY   CALENDAR. 
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Week.! 
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FBBRUAEY  11—17,  1862. 


Braehysema  Utifolia. 
Braohvsema  ▼  Uosa. 
B«)roni«  pianata. 
CytUus  filipea. 
KpRcri«  {mpressa. 
SBPTUAOSaUf  A  SmiMT. 
Krioa  transparcns. 


WSATHXR  VBAa  LoifDOM   IN   1861. 


I  Poln  In  S**^ 

Barometer.      Thermom.;  Wind.    ^^J^     Rises. 


Stm 
8eU. 


29.959-29.728 
I  29>43-29  630 
I  29  938-29.556 
I  29.059-29.762 
'  29  465-29.449 

29.711—29.671 
I  29.788-29.546 


deir.  deg. 
40-20 
89-24 
41-20 
45-SS 
54-40 
55  -85 
57-85 


N.E. 
W. 

N. 

E. 

S. 

8.W. 

8. 


.07 
•12 
•01 
•04 


m.     h. 
24af7 


I  m.  b. 
5af5 

7  5 

9  5 

iO  5 

[2  5 

14  5 

16  5 


Moon  ' 

Rises     Moon's 
and8et8     Age. 


I 


m.     h.' 
23      5 
56      5  , 
21      6 

rise* 
44  a  6 

5      8 
26      9  I 


12 
13 
14 
O 
16 
17 
18 


doek 

before 

Son. 


m.  8. 

14  81 

14  81 

14  29 

14  27 

14  21 

14  21 

14  16 


Day  of 
Year. 


42 
43 
44 

45 

46 
47 
48 


MErRoaoLOQT  OF  THE  Wrii —  At  Cbiswick,  from  obserraUons  daring  tbe  last  tblrty-flre  years,  the  arerage  highest  und  lowest 
temperatures  of  thsM  dars  are  45.3^  and  30.5'  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  65'',  occurred  on  the  11th  in  1831 ;  and  the  lowest  cold.O*, 
on  ihe  18th  in  1856.     Daring  the  period  161  days  wore  fine,  and  on  87  rain  felL 


CYCLAMENS. 


.^-^^ 


OSTS  of  fresh  specimeDS 
of  the  difierent  Kinds  of 
Cyclamens  (of  some  the 
leaves  only,  and  of  others 
leaves  and  flowers),  from 
all  parts  of  the  countir, 
and  from  plants  bought 
in  London  and  in  pro- 
vincial nurseries,  have 
been  sent  to  me,  all  of 
which  I  intend  drying  and 
preserving  for  future  reference ; 
but  the  questions  and  the  re- 
ferences which  are  required  of  me 
regarding  them  would  fill  a  book 
of  many  pages,  and  what  to  do  about  them  is  easy 
enough ;  but  it  is  more  easy  to  see  how  very  diflerent 
the  thing  when  done  shall  be  taken  by  diflV^rent  growers, 
for  it  seems  a  universal  point  with  the  collectors  of  very 
old  and  very  rare  plants  to  have  adopted  the  errors  of  the 
race  of  botanists  who  made  the  mistake,  and  maintained 
it  for  the  last  three  score  and  ten  years,  about  the  Ivy- 
leaved  Cyclamen.  But  I  rather  suspect  the  mistake  has 
been  of  older  date  still,  and  that  it  originated  with  Lin- 
nsBUs  himself  in  his  "  Species  Plantarum ; "  for  Miller, 
who  took  all  the  botanical  definitions  of  Linnaeus  as  far 
as  they  went,  for  the  unreformed  early  editions  of  his 
dictionary,  (juotes  LinnsBUs'  "Species  rlantarum,  184," 
in  his  description  of  the  "  Ivy -leaf  Cyclamen  "  (foliis 
hastato-oordatis  angulatis)  and  says  it  grows  in  Austria, 
Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  so  will  thrive  in  the 
open  air  in  England,  and  is  never  hurt  by  the  frost ; 
also,  that  its  flowers  appear  before  tlie  leaves,  "rising 
immediatelv  from  the  root,"  in  August  and  September, 
and  soon  after  the  leaves  come  out  and  continue  growing 
all  the  winter  and  spring,  till  May,  when  they  begin  to 
decay. 

I  have  two  fresh  leaves  of  this  rery  plant  in  water 
before  mo  from  a  clergyman  in  the  west  or  England,  who 
has  one  of  the  best-named  collections  of  rare  plants, 

ferhaps,  in  the  kingdom.  One  leaf  is  that  of  the  white 
vy-leavcd  kind,  the  other  that  of  the  red-flowering  one, 
and  the  reverend  gentleman  says  "  these  two  flower  in 
the  autumn,  the  flowers  come  before  the  leaves,  and  the 
plants  are  beautiful  objects  all  through  the  winter ;  mine 
are  old  plants  and  very  large.  I  have  four  in  a  large 
bed,  one  at  each  corner.  I  send  you  a  few  seedlings 
of  each,"  for  which  I  am  yery  much  obliged.  I  want  a 
few  of  last  year's  seedlings,  and  a  few  seeds  of  that  or 
any  season  for  the  last  ten  years,  of  all  the  kinds  of 
Oyolamens  in  cultivation  ;  and  I  also  want  a  plant  of  all 
the  kinds,  not  including  the  Atkinsii  race,  from  as  many 
growers,  and  as  widely  apart  as  may  be  found,  purely  for 
the  purpose  of  identity,  and  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
eager  correspondents,  who  desire  their  collections  to  be 
properl/  named,  free  from  doubt,  if  that  is  possible. 
I  have  a  large  collection  of  gay  Cyclamens,  and  I 
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want  no  sort  of  persicum,  no  ooum,  and  none  between 
the  two — that  is,  as  is  just  stated,  none  of  the  Atkinsii 
race,  a  race  the  most  lovely  of  them  all ;  but  I  am  full  of 
them,  and  none  of  them  are  wanted  for  what  is  desired 
of  me.  Now,  this  Ivy -leaved  of  this  English  amateur,  of 
Miller's  dictionary,  and  the  foliis  hastato-cordatis  angu- 
latis of  the  "  Species  Plantarum  "  of  Linnaeus,  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  the  true  Ivy-leaved  Cyclamen  at  all ;  and 
I  must  beg  pardon  of  the  representatives  of  Sir  E.  J. 
Smith  and  Don,  and  of  Dr.  Lindley,  for  saying  they 
made  the  mistake  about  this  plant,  as  I  thought  they 
did,  but  since  then,  from  a  prick  of  the  conscience,  I 
traced  the  mistake  back  to  Linnaeus,  and  they  only 
followed  the  trump  card. 

Clusius,  an  olcl  French  writer,  had  named  a  south-of- 
Italy  plant,  and  called  it  the  Ivy -leaved  Cyclamen  long 
before  Linnseus  was  born,  and  that  plant  is  much  more 
tender  in  constitution  than  persicum,  and  has  never  yet 
been  found  in  Austria  at  all,  nor  in  Italy  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Po,  nor  much  north  of  Naples.  It  is  con- 
fined to  the  south  peninsula,  and  there,  as  in  cultivation, 
never  fails  to  bloom  in  the  spring,  and  never  in  the 
autumn  :  therefore,  Linneeus  was  mistaken  about  the 
Ivy. leaved  Cyclamen,  which  was  followed  by  all  our 
British  botanists,  and  had  to  be  rectified.  A  most 
amiable  old  Italian  botanist,  Tenore  by  name,  and  lately 
deceased,  undertook  that  task,  and  did  it  well  too ;  and  it 
is  as  well  that  British  amateurs,  too,  should  rerise  the 
names  in  their  collections.  As  to  the  botanists,  they  put 
their  numbers  and  names  in  their  dried  specimens  of  the 
plants  right  long  since. 

What  I  principally  want  to  make  out  with  these 
Cyclamens  is  the  difference  the  different  authors  fell 
into  in  their  descriptions.  Some  of  these  differences  are 
such  as  to  cause  one  to  suspect  that  an  entire  new  leaf 
most  be  turned  over  in  the  matter  of  Cyclamens.  You 
never  heard  of  any  one  having  succeeded  in  raising  a 
hybrid  Cyclamen,  but  Mr.  Atkins,  fo/merly  well  known 
as  a  respectable  nurseryman  at  Northampton.  What, 
then,  would  you  say,  if  I  could  make  it  as  clear  to  you  as 
crystal  that  some  one  else,  and  a  very  different  kind  of 
person,  or  persons,  had  done  the  same  before  Mr.  Atkins 
or  myself  was  born  P  That  is  really  my  impression,  and 
I  am  all  but  certain  that  S^teet's  vemum  Cyclamen, 
which  was  also  known  to  aod  described  by  Miller,  if  not 
by  Linnseus,  is  a  hybrid  between  coum  and  something  of 
which  I  am  not  quite  certain  ;  but  I  think  it  is,  or  was, 
a  cross  between  a  late  September  bloomer,  such  as  nea- 
politanum  (the  common  English  hedersefolium),  and  an 
early -blooming  coum.  I  suggested  the  very  same  cross 
in  this  Journal  long  ago,  but  at  that  time  I  had  no  idea 
about  the  origin  of  vemum.  But  I  have  since  received  a 
true  vemum,  and  I  can  see  how  it  came  into  the  world. 
If,  indeed,  any  one  can  point  out  to  me  the  exact  spot 
where  it  may  be  seen  or  found  in  a  wild  state,  then  I 
wonld  send  a  commissioner  to  that  very  spot  before  I 
could  believe  such  a  thing  ;  and  what  makes  me  so  certain, 
is  the  most  remarkable  deviation  we  see  in  this  new  race 
by  Mr.  Atkins. 
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I  had  ten  specimens  of  Temum  sent  to  me  by  ten  persons 
widely  apart,  within  the  last  three  jears,  and  there  is  one  now 
fresh  before  my  eyes  from  the  nursery  of  my  early  day's 
Msiit^ant  in  proTing  rare  plants — Mr.  Wheeler,  ol  Warminster, 
not  bne  of  which  is,  or  ever  was,  even  of  the  same  race  as 
Temtun ;  they  all  belonged  to  the  ^tkinsii  race.  Indeed,  from 
what  1  know  of  round  London,  I  suspect  the  truerernum  Cycla- 
men is  not  on  sale  in  auy  part  of  Great  Britain. 

1  have  a  doubt  upon  my  mind  as  to  the  true  origin  and 
history  c^  Goldie's  Cyclamen  ibirioum.  I  never  had  that  plant 
in'my  hands,  and  only  know  it  from  the  figure ;  but  I  would  have 
no  great  hesitation  m  booking  it  with  yemum,  and  unless  the 

?K>t  of  its  nativity  can  be  pointed  out  to  my  commissioner, 
shall  have  it  down  as  a  hjbrid  from  coum  by  peisicum,  its 
origin  being  different  from  that  of  vernum.  What  is  the  history 
or  fluppi  sed  history  of  ibiricum  ? 

The  flowers  of  the  true  Cyclamen  vei*num  are  twice  the  size 
6f  those  of  coum,  or  about  that  in  all  the  parts.  The  colour  of 
■Ae  flowers  is  entirely  difibrent  from  those  of  coum ;  the  colour  is 
lilMk  eiactlj  as  in  the  pale  red  common  Lilac  of  the  shrubbery, 
with  a  very  dark  large  black  mark  at  the  eye,  or  at  the  bottom 
of -the  divisions  of  the, flower,  and  when  it  is  left  to  itself  it 
blooms  early  in  November,  never  later  thin  the  end  of  that 
month,  unless  the  bulbs  are  dried  off*  and  are  kept  dry  late  in 
September.  My  plant  has  now  bloomed  three  years  runiiing, 
iwiee  before  October  was  out,  and  lost  autumn  just  at  the 
middle  of  the  first  week  in  November.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
'Gordon,  late  of  Chi«wick,  who  grew  it  and  seedlings  from  it  in 
the  Chiswiok  Garden,  and  who  well  deeoribed  it  in  1843,  that  it 
is  entirely  a  misnamed  plant,  and  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
ealled  the  winter  Cyclamen. 

The  three  fresh  varieties  of  coum  now  on  my  table  are  thns 
-written  of  by  the  reverend  gentleman  who  sent  them.  "  No.  12 
is,  I  believe,  true  coum  with  its  plain  round  leaves.  No.  ]3  I 
-'Yitltd  as  yerntlm ;  but  I  cannot  see  much  difllsrence  between  it 
*snd  No.  14,  which  is,  I  believe,  a  yariety  of  coum.*'  AH  quite 
ri^t  and  no  signs  of  a  vernum  in  No.  13  ;  but  what  foUows  is 
"What  I  want  you  to  take  heed  to.  **'lhese  three  are  now  in 
beitttttifnl  fiower,  and  «re  lovely  objects.  Their  leayes  coine 
fee  fore  the  flowers,  and  they  differ  from  the  first  two  [white  and 
nd  neapohtanum,  alias  hedersefolium]  in  thi»,  that  the  Sowers 
of  the  first  two  come  in  the  centre  of  the  plant  [as  in  persicum] 
straight  from  the  tuber,  whereas  these  three  last  send  up  their 
flowers  x>utside  the  leaves,  and  so  the  flowers  form  an  ezquicite 
/magenta  margin  to  the  rich  green  centre."  This  has  never 
bl^en  so  exactly  or  so  truly  recorded  before  this  day.  A  magenta 
margin  was  worth  living  to  see,  and  far  more  worth  the  Httle 
eipense  it  would  cost  one  to  have  It  just  now  freeh  from  the 
ntirteries  on  one's  own  table,  or  on  a  stand  in  the  window  of 
the  drawing-room ;  but  all  the  breed  of  coum  require  as  much 
free^air  and  as  little  confinetuent  as  a  mountain  Daisy. 

But  let  me  follow  up  the  author  and  authority  for  the  '*  ma- 
•genta  margin."  He  goes  on  to  say,  "  Besides  these,  I  hare  out 
of  doors  a  small  plant  of  Cyclamen  macrophyllum — or  whatever 
it  inay  be  ealled— and  Cydamen  europeeum,  which  was  brought 
to  me  from  the  Alps  ;  it  is,  however,  a  sickly  plant,  and  I  can- 
not say  much  about  it."  Eyery  one  who  has  comnmnieated 
Cyclamen  information  for  these  pages  through  this  channel  has 
repeated  the  same  circumstance — the  bad  or  impaired  health  of 
his  European  Cyclamen  through  some  cause  or  otlier.  The 
Cyclamen  europseum  ought  to  have  been  called  the  summer  or 
autumn-flowering  coum  ;  for  it  is  more  like  coum  than  like  any 
other,  blit  both  its  flowers  and  the  leaves  are  smaller  than  those 
of  coum  when  you  have  it  true.  The  leaves  of  coum  are  quite 
'dntire  on  the  margin,  and  quite  free  from  marblmg ;  tho»e  of 
6uropieum  ave  slightly  toothed  on  the  edge,  and  very  strongly 
'man'ked  with  the  light  marbling,  which  is  peculiar  to  mo«t  of 
ihem.  I  eaunot  find  this  Cyclamen  anywhere,  or  procure  eyen 
a  leaf  of  it,  and  I  harre  not  seen  it  since  1835  ;  but  at  that  time 
«nd  for  the  ten  preceding  seasons  I  never  heard  a  word  about 
bbdaets  of  healtti,  or  any  difficulty  about  growing  it.  But  it 
n^ust  be  a  variable  plant,  for  Dr.  Lindley  figured  it  in  the 
,<(  Botanical  Kegister**  under  the  name  Clusii,  not  long  after 
Sweet  had  it  figured  io  his  **  British  Flower  Garden,"  176,  under 
the  proper  name  europsum.  That  plant  bloomed  at  the  Exotic 
Nursery  with  Mr.  Knight  in  August,  1825,  and  also  the  follow- 
ing year.  Even  as  e«rly  as  that  period  this  kind  was  as  much 
confuted  about  London  as  neapolitanum  is  now;  for  Sweet 
«preB8ly  says,  writing  about  europseum,  that  "  the  plant  sold  in 
British  nurseries  is  nothing  else  than  the  British  hederafoUttin, 


of  which  there  are  several  varieties  in  the  form  of  their  leaves ; 
it  also  varies  with  white  and  flesh-coloured  flowers."  From  tim 
description  we  see  that  bweet,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  Britiak 
authorities  of  that  day,  was  led  avray  by  the  error  of  Linmeas  in 
overlooking  the  plant  named  hedersBfolium  by  Clusius.  But 
Sweet  was  right  enough  in  his  estimate  of  the  fragrance  of  Cyda> 
men  europsBum ;  for  he  says,  "  The  fragrance  exceeds  almost 
that  of  any  other  plant  with  which  we  are  acquainted:"  And 
Dr.  Lindley  endorses  the  same  opinion  of  ite  fragrance  ondff 
a  different  name  by  mistake — that  of  Cyclamen  Clusii,  wLich  fas 
said  "  emits  so  delicious  an  odour,  that  no  plant  can  be  brtt« 
calculated  for  ornamenting  a '  lady's  boudoir ;"  whidi  wm 
wrong  at  both  ends,  and  only  right  in  the  middle,  however,  • 
the  plant  was  this,  our  europeaum,  the  first  end ;  and  the  hit 
plant  in  cultivation,  not  "  calculated,"  but  well  known,  to  do 
any  good  at  all  in  a  lady's  boudoir  in  August,  the  other  end; 
but  the  sweet  smell  from  the  flowers  is  the  next  best  thing  in 
the  family  to  mag  nta  margin. 

A  plant  which  had  puzzled  so  many,  'Hud  which  so  km 
can  report  on  now  in  a  healthy  state,  I  ^Wtit  *to  have,  to  isi 
which  was  which,  and  which  is  so,  if  it  be>h(*h,  to  the  prsssol 
day.  Miller  mentions  a  spring-floweriote  Qrt^wihep  w^ich  is  kMl| 
if  it  be  not  the  ibirioum  of  Goldte  (tad^ce  ii^is^uale  'IbhtscAi* 
latis).  The  leaves  of  my  figure  ^PibffitSuift  n^  trot'orbSfihr, 
however;  and  whether  the  "rdbi*'  bofrrtfeitllfr  Hr  itot  i84B«tt 
than  I  can  know,  but  Miller  sajB  ***  ihe  Iwt  is  not  b^lt^  tlfca 
a  nutmeg,  the  leaves  small,  the  IkTwer^h  «^'%pfing^i.ly,taid 
of  a  fle*h  colour,  with  purple  bottbmsj!'  *bdt  tttrifly  'prodaced 
seeds  in  England.  Can  you  tell  whkt  it»fe  bip4nigHt  Htete  Iwte  f 
Miller  was  well  acquainted  with  that  Cyclamen  vernum,  wladi 
no  one  ncw-a-days  seems  ever  to  have  seen.  It  was  a  hti 
antumnal  blodmer  with  him.  "  The  leaves  and  flowers  of  Qm 
come  up  from  the  root  at  the  same  time ;  the  flowers  ars  d 
a  purplish  colour,  and  their  bottoms  are  of  a  deep  red ;  it  flowvi 
late  in  the  autumn,  and  requires  protection  from  the  frost  is 
winter."  But  there  was  no  regular  system  of  speoifio  names  a 
the  time  he  first  pubhehed,  and  his  specific  name  for  rtn/m. 
sounds  odd  enough  in  our  day:  it  is  this — *' Bound-ksv^d 
Sowbread,  with  a  purple  under  aide,"  which  wou!d  apj^  •• 
ooum  as  well ;  but  of  coum  he  says,  "  Winter  Cydamea  wM 
orbicular  leavesi  red  on  the  under  side,"  abo  **  the  conm  of  liw 
herbalists." 

As  the  best  remedy  for  sickly  Cyclamens  and  for  punosii 
new  to  you,  I  shall  give  another  extract  from  the  author  of  tfas 
magenta  margin.  When  referring  to  his  sickly  europaum,  hs 
adds,  **  But  1  shall  give  it  a  dose  of  cocoa  nut — ^my  remedy  fef 
ever}  thing,  and  perhaps  it  may  do  better  another  year.  Thft 
cocoa  nut  is  wonderful  stuff*.  For  pot  bulbt  I  use  it  pore,  sAd 
I  wi  h  you  cotold  see  a  large  pot  of  Veltheimia  that  I  now  hit*,' 
and  m^  Ixias  and  other  such  things  are  looking  most  promidlif. 
I  find  it  very  good  for  potting  Geraniums  and  other  suCh  thiB|f 
for  keeping  through  the  vrinter,  and  anything  grown  in  it  tatj 
be  transplanted  with  half  the  usual  trouble  and  risk,  as  the  fOCii 
are  not  torn  in  transplanting.  By  help  of  it  I  haye  succeeded  k 
growing  healthy  plants  of  the  Parsley  Fern—  a  regular  teuert* 
most  growers,  out  of  doors  for  more  than  two  year*." 

This  cocoa  nut  stuff  is  more  than  a  hundred  miles  fron  bif 
garden ;  and  my  garden,  in  which  everything  under  the  itti 
would  now  grow,  is  made  up  with  it  and  black  sand,  witii  a 
little  cli^  to  the  depth  of  4  fret,  the  first  20  inches  being  hJOj 
one-third  cocoa-nut  sawdust,  or  rather  crusher  dust,  and  I  wintsr 
all  my  delicatums  in  it  almost  pure ;  but  in  the  summer  season 
all  pots  in  which  it  is  used  should  be  plunged  to  the  riiii,il 
the  dry  sides  of  a  pot  in  the  sun  or  on  the  stages  of  a  gt^ 
house  will  suck  it  dry  faster  than  a  ball  of  comport,  although 
a  barrowload  of  it  if  placed  in  a  round  heap  on  the  paveottBt 
would  not  get  dry  through  and  through  for  the  six  sumav 
months.  It  was  from  this  tendency  hi  cocoa-nut  fibre  iiihH 
that  I  had  to  donble  so  many  pots  in  summer,  and  hit  npfft 
stopping  the  yentilation  between  the  tops  of  the  two  |mi| 
and  «o  foimded  the  faot  that  moiat  bottom  heat  coum  fet 
had  outside  the  window  the  whole  sommer  without  any  tct^ 
but  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  at  findhag  planta,  and  to 
plants  were  ever  yet  found  in  such  places,  and  now  I  hMH 
taken  to  it  as  a  regular  plan  the  year  through.  But  lor  Fet^l 
and  bulbs  I  have  been,  from  the  beginning,  indebted  to  tiM 
practice  of  the  author  of  the  magenta  mnrgin,  to  whom  I  mesn 
to  recommend  the  first  magenta  bed  with  a  pure  margin  not 
week  if  all  is  well,  and  that  I  am  not  pushed  off  to  some  other 
colour.  B.  BxiStHr. 
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"dmiB,  and  have  you  not  been  loolcing  at  the  gardens,  and 
with  all  your  eyes  too  ?  it*9  to  be  joking  me  you  are,  sir  T'  was 
all  the  answer  to  a  very  polite  inquiry  we  could  obtain  from  a 
rosj-obeeked  lad,  who  scampered  off  in  high  glee,  no  doubt 
imagining  he  had  taken  the  conceit  out  of  one  who  was  merely 
asking  for  asking's  sake ;  for  to  their  honour,  be  it  said,  we  nerer 
mat  with  more  courteous  attention  to  all  such  inquiries  than 
from  men  and  womeo  in  Ireland.  We  reoeiyed  the  above  answer 
on  ouv  first  morning  in  Dublin,  after  going  all  round  the  out- 
side  of  the  College,  and  looking  through  the  railings  at  the 
men  cutting  the  long  grass  in  what  ia  called  College  Park ;  and 
aftor  we  had  come  to  the  condnsion  t^t  the  garden  so  long 
asaooiated  with  the  honoured  name  of  Dr.  Mackay,  and  more 
IttUerly  with  that  of  Mr.  Bain,  most  be  somewhere  else  than  in 
th»  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  College.  We  fijund  next 
6ta  that  these  gardens  were  south-east  the  best  part  of  two 
n^es,  and  the  road  to  them  passing  through  streets  and  8q^ares, 
with  the  sides  planted  with  trees  in  the  BonIe?ard  style,  the 
property  and  the  doings,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  of  the  late 
UwfntrH  and  much-loyed  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea.  We  felt  it  to  be 
a  great  honour,  after  meeting  with  Mr.  Bain,  to  be  introduced 
to  and  to  partake  of  the  ho^itality  of  the  yenerable  Doctor, 
who  is  yet  hale  and  hesrty,  anud  witli  whose  name  we  had  been 
fiuuHar  for  the  best  part  of  thirty  years. 

As  far  as  we  recollect  the  Doctor  retired  from  the  curatorship 
in  1855.  The  Council  cf  the  CoUeae,  to  whom  the  garden^ 
•Xfllnsively  belong,  honouring  themsuves  in  the  honour  and 
attaation  thoy  bestowed  on  an  <^d  faithful  servant,  Mr.  Bain 
then  entered  upon  the  duties  of  Curator ;  and  of  the  propriety 
€i  that  appointment,  perhaps  the  highest  authority  stated  at 
tho  time  that  '*  a  better  selection  could  not  have  been  made." 
Kr.  Bain,  in  addition  to  other  spheres  of  improvement,  had 
also  been  a  fayouxite  pupil  of  Dr.  Mackay*s.  This  mi^  some- 
wnat  aoeonnt  for  the  complete  and  genial  confidence,  aud  the 
BtKong  reciprocal  attachment  existing  between  them,  which  eyen 
a  stranger  could  not  (ail  to  notice  at  a  glance.  We  ana  sony  to 
•^  that  we  haye  met  with  somewhat  sim'dar  cases,  in  which 
there  was  anything  but  the  same  sweet  accord.  Standing  up 
for  the  rights  and  fair  fame  of  "our  order,  it  must  be  conie«sed, 
BaiyeDrtheless,  that  there  is  one  weakness  among  gardeners  that 
ia  too  generaUy  developed,  though  there  are  noble  exceptions, 
nd  that  is  the  unmanly  and  tlie  unseemly  habit  of  d^redating 
ttte  doings  of  predecessors.  Bad  enough  in  any  case,  it  reaches 
tho  height  of  painfulness  when  that  prodecesaor  iaadyanoed  in 
Hie^  and  is  pasnng  the  remainder  of  his  dajs  near  the  scene. of 
hia  finrmer  labours.  Few  thinga  would  hurt  the  feelings  of  an 
old  gardener  more  than  getting  the  cold  shoulder  from  a  young 
•noosasor.  How  much  better  -to  exhibit  something  of  a  filial 
9md  paternal  regard !  The  younger  will  almost  be  certain  to  be 
the  greatest  gainer,  there  eyer  b^g  an  adyantage  in  having  the 
i^ergy  of  youth  balanced  with  the  experience  of  age.  The 
inflioting  of  a  single^  sorrow  may  well  cauae  a  pang  of  remorse.; 
thflce  never  will  be  a  tear  of  regret  because  we  had  it  in  our 
power  to  cause  the  eye  of  any*  and  especially  of  the  aged,  to 
sparkle  with  joy. 

A  ^ght  inspectiim  of  these,  gardens,  which  waa  all  we  could 
nre^  oonyinced  us  that  olgects  of  purely  botanical  interest  were 
oaemed  of  chief  importance.  This  is  just  as  it  should  be.  D 
botanic  gardens  condescend  to  humour  too  much  the  prevailing 
taetee  of  the  day,  their  d  iatinctiye  features  and  olrjeets  are  apt  to  be 
lost.  It  would  be  well,  if  m  the  present  rage  for  bedding  plants,  ftc, 
jonng  men  should  have  access  to  such  gardens  as  this,  and  get 
aa  idea  of  the  importance  of  systematic  and  physiological  botany, 
laaennbly  we  began  to  (eek  the  importance  of  forgotten  and  neg- 
leelad  atudies,  and  to  our  mortification  soon  found  that  wa  could 
leaep  company  for  so  little  way  with  Mr.  Bain,  who  seemed  to 
baaa  thoroughljr  at  home  in  the  recondite  phenomena  that  take 
place  within  the  spore-oase  of  a  Fern  so  as  to  insure  fertilisation 
or  hybridisation,  as  our  friend  Mr.  B^ton  is  thoroughly  oonyer- 
■ant  with  the  mode  of  insuriiut  giant  or  pigmy  Pelargoniums  at 
wilL 

Instead  of  anvthing  like  a  ragnlav  description  we  will  merely 
BOtioe  a  few  things  that  chiefly  arrestod  our  attention. 

Biratk  il&e  walks  were  oomitiodious,  and  in  excellent  condition. 
Hm  xaina  had  fallen  heavily  that  morning,  but  the  paths  ware 


firm,  clean,  and  easy  for  the  feet*  If  you  put  day  sticktnf  to 
your  feet  out  of  the  question,  hardly  anything  else  is  more  un^ 
pleasant  to  walk  upon  than  shingly  gravel,  in  which  your  feet 
sink,  or  whidi  keeps  rolling  and  moving  with  you  as  you  go. 
Many  a  splendid  garden  has  left  an  nnfavourable  impression 
on  the  mind  because  the  walks  were  dirty,  rough,  or  uncom- 
fortable. 

Second.  The  walls  were  well  coyered  with  a  general  rollee- 
tion  of  half-hardy  plants,  and  some  which  require  a  greenhouse 
in  general  north  of  London.  Along  with  such  plants  as  GKyeines, 
Esoallonias,  Evergreen  and  Trumpet  Honeysuckles,  Boees,  Jaa- 
mines,  Clematis,  especially  all  the  tenderer  kinds,  Magnolias,  flno 
plants,  &c.,  we  noticed  Isrge  plants  of  the  Ipomsa  jalapa  in 
bloom ;  a  very  fine  spedmen  of  Berberis  fasoioularis  oovenng  a 
large  space  of  wall ;  and  good  plants  of  B.  Dsrwinii,  Wallidiiana, 
Bealii,  Fortunii,  japonica,  dealbata,  maorophylla,  &c., ;  Tecomas 
of  sorts  i  a  nice  plant  of  Schinus  dependena  (?)  resembling  MuUii, 
with  fine  graoefuf  foliage;  some  fine  plants  of  Edwardsias,  as^ 
grandifiora,  mioroph>lla,  ^.;  almost  every  species  and  variety 
of  Ceanothus,  the  axureus,  when  true^  still  bearing  the  bell. for 
beauty ;  good  plants  of  two  or  three  kinds  of  Oolletia,  spinosa. 
being  generally  found  the  hardiest  of  these  Chihan  and  Pem* 
yian  plants ;  several  good  plants  of  Fistacia,  as  the  Terebinth 
and  Mastiok  trees  ;  Rhus  trifoliata ;  and  a  goodly  number  of  Aus- 
tralian and  Cape  plants,  either  getting  establi^ied  or  gv^ting  » 
fair  trial  ss  to  their  hardiness  in  such  a  climate.  Insteao^  how-- 
ever,  of  mentioning  plants  generally  found  on  such  walls,  ia 
England  before  the  frosts  of  last  year,  it  may  be  more  useful  to 
mention  a  practice  adopted  here  with  all  plants  agains*-  walla  that 
are  considered  ip  the  least  tender — namely,  sevend  of  che  lower 
shoots  are  layered  in  the  border  pretty  close  to  the  foot  of  tho 
wall,  and  these  are  easily  protected  in  severe  weather ;  whilst 
those  against  the  wall  are  left  to  live  or  die. 

Third.  The  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  lawn  are,  in  general^ 
compact,  dense  masses,  and  are  interesting  not  only  on  that 
account-,  but  also  from  the  treatment  they  have  received  to  mdw 
them  so.  Among  fine  specimens  of  difi*erent  coloured,  and 
crisped,  and  plain-leaved  Hollies,  there  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
Hodgin's  Holly,  a  fine,  plain-leayed  kin:),  that  wa  do  noi  va* 
colleot  seeing  before.  It  was  well  stored  with  berries,  which  axo 
rather  scarce  things  thia  season.  The  various  kinds  of  Arbutos, 
as  andrachne,  hybrida,  procera,  &c;  Several  vsrieties  of  Ala^ 
ternus,  Laurustinus,  Portugal  Laurel,  Bhododendrous,  Ac, 
were  doee  and  compact  masses  of  growth.  Among  the  Pine 
tribe  we  noticed  good  young  plants  of  Wellingtonia,  dense  speci- 
mens of  Thujas,  Cupressus,  Jnniperus,  and  masses  rather  than 
plants  of  Cryptomeria,  Taxodium  »empervirens,  &o. ;  also,  nice 
plants  of  Picea  nobilis,  Nordmanniana,  and  fine  specimens  of 
the  freer-growing  Pinuses,  as  austriaca,  palustris,  Pallasiana, 
&c.  Some  specimens  of  Finns  excelsa  were  extra  interesting, 
not  so  much  for  their  height,  though  that  might  be  from 
20  feet  to  30  feet,  as  from  the  density  of  growth,  and  the  great 
width  of  the  branches  st  the  have,  much  more  than  the  height 
of  the  plant,  sweeping  over  and  covering  the  grass  like  a  dense 
bed.  Mr.  Bain  haa  partly  promised  to  give  us  the  dimenaiona, 
width  of  diameter  of  branches,  aa  well  as  height  of  tree  of  some 
of  the  best  of  tliese  specimens.  In  the  case  cl  theee  fine  exeelsas, 
we  underatood  that  little  or  nothing  had  been  done  to  prodvee 
such  a  atriking  effect,  but  most  of  the  other  dense  speoimena 
had  been  carefully  treated  to  produce  the  desired  result  A 
dense  habit  of  growth  being  desirable  to  resist  the  violent  galea 
from  the  south-east,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  lAturally  being 
inclined  to  grow  rather  open  and  thin* 

To  neutralise  this,  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees  had  been  treated 
in  different  ways,  when  the  branches  get  thin  and  scraggy.  In 
some  caaea  they  were  pruned  severely  back«  so  as  to  produce 
new  imd  healthy  shoots,  which  were  carefully  shortened  when 
young,  &o.  In  other  oases,  the  head  of  the  shrub  was  ben^- 
down  to  the  ground,  and  the  young  branches  layered,  and  when 
they  grew  vigorously  it  mattered  little  what  became  of  the  old 
plant  The  layering  system  had  also  been  adopted  with,  tho 
whole  of  the  Pine  tribe,  including  Cryptomeria,  Thi^jae,  Ac*, 
and  the  effect  in  producing  dense  masses  was  yory  strilriag* 
Toung  plants  are  treated  much  the  same  as  hard-wooded  evei^ 
greens.  Older  plants  of  the  resinous  tribe,  that  are  gettine^ 
thin  and  unhealthy,  hare  only  the  lower  branchea  layered,  and 
these  soon  form  dense,  healthy  masses.  Healthy  plants,  but 
getting  thinner  and  opener  in  growth  than  is  desirable,  haya 
only  the  lower  branchea  pinned  or  tied  down,  to  a  more  hori- 
BQiUal  position^  and  that  generaUy  indncea  a  desuer  hiM.. 
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Layering  ia,  however,  sever  renorted  to,  in  the  case  of  a  healthy^ 
fine-habited  plant,  unleM  for  increase  of  stock,  as  in  every  case 
it  robs  the  original  stem  of  its  rigour.  Its  e£fect  in  changing 
an  unhealthy  specimen  into  a  rigorous,  den^e  mats,  that  on 
passing  you  would  not  know  from  a  single  plant,  is  rery 
striking.  In  Liyering,  the  bark  is  merely  pared  off,  the  wood  is 
not  touched  at  all,  no  slitting,  tongueing,  or  anything  of  the 
sort.  Perhaps  the  moist  climate  may  have  a  little  to  do  with 
the  sucocHS. 

A  similar  mode  is  adopted  with  valuable  but  leggy  and  un- 
healthy greenhouse  and  store  pl&nts,  anei  thus  by  bending  and 
layering  the  shoots  of  the  head,  fine  masses  and  finer  individual 
plants  are  obtained  much  sooner  than  by  striking  and  growing 
in  the  usual  way.  Some  of  the  tenderer  shy-flowering  Rhodo- 
dendrons hare  been  induced  to  bloom  freely  by  bending  down 
the  shoots  and  tieing  them  in  a  recumbent  position,  the  sun 
had  so  much  more  power  in  concentrating  the  juices,  that  flower- 
buds  were  formed  on  the  points  of  the  shoots  thus  reversed. 
Sufficient  vig^our  was  in  such  cases  secured  in  the  ordinary  way. 
We  saw  some  fine  specimens  of  Kdgworthii,  &c.,  thus  treated. 
We  did  not  notice  the  thing  ourselves,  but  a  friend  told  us  after- 
wards, that  by  the  old  system  of  ringing  the  Dracaena  draco  was 
induced  to  bloom  some  three  years  ago,  and  by  a  deepieh  in- 
cision into  t^e  stem  of  the^  Sabal  Palm,  that  strong-growing 
variety  was  made  to  fruit  when  of  a  moderate  size. 

Fourth.  Leaving  all  notice  of  herbaceous  plants  in  beds  and 
borders,  we  would  just  state,  that  in  a  shady  place  near  a  wall 
is  a  full  ootlection  of  British  and  Insh  Ferns.  Among  these 
we  noticed  a  fine  specimen  of  a  Lady  Fern,  from  the  county  of 
Mavo,  partaking  of  the  properties  of  uristata,  multifidum,  and 
others.  The  most  striking  thing,  however,  in  that  way,  was  the 
variety  of  the  Lady  Fern,  called  Frizelliae,  found  by  a  lady  of  that 
name  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  Some  of  the  fronds  come  like 
the  common  Ladv  Fern,  and  others  come  long  but  furnished 
with  pinn»  at  rather  open  intervale,  resembling  in  appearance 
those  of  Pteris  rotundifolia  In  plants  in  pots  in-doors,  there 
was  considerable  variety  as  to  the  extent  of  the  different  forms, 
but  all  had  these  forms  less  or  more,  and  in  some  cases  there 
was  hardly  a  trace  of  the  true  filix-femina.  As  far  as  we  recollect, 
Mr.  Bain  has  raised  plants  from  spore-seeds,  and  also  by  striking 
the  round-fronded  pinnse,  and  the  plants  presented  very  much 
the  same  ap)iearance  of  those  obtained  from  dividing  the  roots, 
with  the  exception  of  the  new  form  being  rather  more  abundant 
and  constaut.  This  form  may,  therefore,  be  considered  distinct 
and  lasting.  B.  Fish. 

(To  he  eonHnued,) 


PINE  APPLE  CULTUEE. 
(Continued  from  page  232.) 

WATBBnra,  STBiNonra,  and  atmosphebio  hoibtube. 
Thi  cultivator  having  procured  and  provided  a  good  soil  for 
his  Pines,  he  should  next  provide  a  supply  of  good  water.  Every 
writer  on  this  point,  myself  amongst  the  rest,  recommends  rain 
water  as  the  best  to  water  all  plants  with,  whether  in  pots  or  in 
beds  of  earth.  Perhaps  some  reader  may  inquire  why  this  kind 
of  water  is  better  than  pump  or  pond  water.  The  reason  is 
because  pump  water  is  generally  hard— that  is,  feels  hard  to  the 
skin  when  washing  in  it  and  curdling  soap.  This  hardness  is 
caused  by  its  containing  an  excess  of  salts  of  lime  or  msgnesia, 
which  is  poisonous  to  plants.  Stagnant  pond  water  contains 
in  excess  carburetted  hydrogen  and  other  gases  equally,  if 
not  more,  injurious  to  plants.  If,  however,  hard  water  must 
be  used,  the  injurious  properties  would  be  counteracted  by 
putting  in  amongst  the  water  about  a  quart  of  ammoniacal 
liquor  from  the  gas  manufactories  to  every  hundred  gallons 
a  few  hours  before  it  is  used.  Biver  water  approaches  the 
nearest  to  rain  water  in  ffoodne^s  for  watering  purposes.  Bain 
water,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  rather  more  than  4  inches  of 
air  or  gaa,  half  of  which  it  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  remainder 
consists  of  sixty  parts  of  nitrogen  and  forty  of  oxygen  gas — all 
highly  beneficial  to  vegetation.  Every  observing  cultivator 
must  have  noted  how  much  better  his  plants,  whether  in  pots  or 
borders,  throve  when  rain  fall*  than  they  do  from  water  applied 
from  the  garden-pot  in  dry  weather,  however  bountifully  he  may 
supply  that  necessarv  liquid.  This  well-known  superiority  of 
rain  water  makes  it  desirable  to  preserve  it  for  watering  pur- 
poaea»  eBp«oiaUy  for  plants  under  glass.    Not  a  drop  of  it  should 


be  wasted.    To  keep  it  in  quantity  tanks  sunk  in  the  ground  ars 
the  cheapest  of  reservoirs.    These  may  be  made  water-tight  bj 
puddling  with  clay  well-tempered,  or  by  a  coatinfr  of  the  bast 
cement.    All  the  rain  water  that  falls  on  the  buildings  m  tbs 
garden  should   be  caught  in  fcntters  and  conveyed  by  spot^ 
to  the  tanks.    If  possible,  a  good  lan^e  cistern  should  b^  placed 
inside  the  Pine-stove,  or  in  a  warm  shed  behind,  from  which  it 
may  be  conveyed  by  a  pipe  to  a  tap  inside.  From  such  a  cistern  so 
placed,  the  w'ater  will  alwavs  be  warm  enough  to  give  to  the 
plants.    Should  there  be  a  long  succession  of  dry  weather  thm 
the  water  from  the  tanks  should  be  pumped  up  and  convened 
into  the  cistern  to  be  warmed.    If  there  is  no  cistern  it  will  be 
necessary  to  hare  some  water  made  hot  and  mixed  with  the  cold 
to  wsrm  it.    The  water  should  always  be  used  at  a  temperatiue 
of  about  80**  in  summer  and  6(f  in  winter.     The   maximtna 
quantity  of  water  should  be  given  when  the  plants  are  growing 
freely  j    enough  should  then  be  applied  to  thoroughly  wet  tbs 
soil  in  the  pots,  or  when  the  plants  are  planted  out  enough  should 
be  given  to  mobten  well  all  the  soil  in  the  bed.    This  to  be  re- 
peated, as  the  soil  dries  either  by  evaporation  or  by  being  taken 
up  by  the  plants.    The  minimum  quantity  would  be  given  durisg 
the  short  days  of  winter ;   the  plants  will  then  be  m  a  rather 
dormant  state  and  require  but  little  water.     It  is  not  wisdom  to 
give  a  measured  quantity  at  any  time  of  the  year.     In  briflit, 
clear,  sunny  weather  more  will  be  needful ;   and  vice  ©ens,  in 
wet  dull  weather  less  will  be  required.    In  that  respect  moc^ 
must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  manager.     When  fruit  is 
swelling  also  water  freely ;  but  when  changing  colour  for  ripen- 
ing withhold  it  altogether,  or  the  flavour  will  be  injured.    iJso 
just  after  repotting  no  water  will  be  necessary  till  root  actioa 
recommences.     Should  bright  sunshine  occur  just  at  that  time, 
to  prevent  the  plants  flagging  it  will  be  better  to  shade  the 
plants  during  the  middle  of  the  day  than  giving  water.    13i9 
cultivator  should  always  remember  that  the  Pine  Apple  is  a 
succulent  plant,  the  roots  of  which  are  easily  destroyed  by  ex- 
cessive moisture  in  the  soil.    In  winter,  should  any  water  lodge 
in  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  whether  from  the  vratering-pot  or 
from  a  drip  from  the  roof,  it  should  be  instantly  removed; 
for  this  purpose  I  have  used  a  long  tin  tube,  and  drawn  the 
water  out  by  suction  with  my  mouth.    If  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
anytime  the  plant  containing  it  will  certainly  rot  off. 

Watebino  with  Liquid  Ma»tjbb, — The  size  of  the  fruit, 
especially  of  the  larger-growing  kinds,  may  be  great  Iv  increased 
by  watering  the  plants  with  liqiRd  manure.  Thin  should  ZKyt 
be  given  until  the  fruit  is  visible  in  the  heart  of  the  plant, 
because  if  the  plants  have  been  grown  in  the  compost  I  hsvs 
described,  or  one  approaching  to  it,  and  well  managed  in  other 
respects,  the  plants  will  have  grown  sufficiently  large  and  strong 
to  produce  large  fruit,  and  if  too  much  nutriment  is  given  to  tbeffl 
they  probably  will  continue  growing  almost  indefinitely :  there- 
fore withhold  the  liquid  manure  until  the  fruit  is  discernible,  then 
water  every  third  time  with  this  enriched  water.  When  I  grew 
the  large  Providence  Pines  I  msde  my  liquid  manure  of  the  foUow- 
ing  ingredients — pigeons'  and  fowls*  dung.  I  got  all  I  could  of 
this,  and  filled  a  large  tub  one-third  full ;  then  I  put  in  about  hslf 
a  peck  of  quicklime  and  as  much  soot.  On  these  I  poured  boil:^ 
water  till  the  tub  was  nearly  full,  and  stirred  the  whole  up  wefi 
together.  The  lime  and  hot  water  effectually  destroyed  aU  in- 
sects, and  their  eggs  also,  and  the  soot  and  lime  killed  any 
worms  that  were  in  the  pots  containing  the  Pine  plants.  I 
allowed  this  mixture  to  settle  and  cool  down  to.  80^  previoudy 
to  using  it.  With  this  liquid  manure  and  the  compost  toiECtb^ 
I  was  enabled  to  produce  very  fine  fruit.  As  an  instance  I  may 
mention  that  one  morning  I  cut  five  Providence  Pines,  that, 
altogether,  weighed  45  lbs.  from  five  thre^year-old  plants.  Thsy 
were  of  the  variety  named  the  New  White  Providence. 

SxBiNGiNa. — The  syringe  should  be  in  requisition  during  the 
fast-growing  season,  which  may  be  said  to  commence  in  March 
and  end  in  September.  In  the  earlier  and  latter  part  of  this 
season  syringe  gently  in  the  morning,  and  during  the  summsr 
months  in  the  evening  also,  omitting,  of  course,  to  syringe  in  very 
wet  weather.  Always  syringe  with  warmed  water.  Observe,  how- 
ever, not  to  syringe  plants  in  fruit  when  the  fruit  is  ripening. 

To  Procubi  atmosphbbic  Moisturb.— Syringe  the  hot* 
water  pipes  and  fiucs  during  the  growing  season  in  ihe  esriier 
and  later  months  morning  and  evening,  and  in  hot  summer 
weather  three  times  a-day.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  troughs 
on  the  hot-water  pipes  and  dish-covers  on  flues,  and  to  keep 
such  hollows  full  of  water  during  the  growing-months— tbatw, 
from  Mardi  to  September.  This  moistuM  in  the  mM  of  graA 
Digitized  by  V^OOQlt 
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•errioe  to  the  plants ;  it  keeps  them  growing  kindly  and  freely, 
and  is  a  gr«at  prerentire  of  the  increase  of  insects. 

AlB. — A  yery  general  direction  might  serve  for  giving  air — 
namely,  gire  air  everj  day  not  actually  frosty.  Bat  that  whole- 
sale instruction,  though  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  an  experienced 
colttTator  and  manager  of  hothouses,  is  hardly  ezpliJt  enough 
for  a  young  beginner. 

Through  tlie  months  of  Novgmber,  December^  and  Januctry^ 
giye  air  ouly  for  two  bour^  daily — that  is,  from  eleT**n  to  one, 
unless  a  Tery  sunny  day  or  two  occur,  then  the  air  may  remain 
on  longer ;  on  the  other  hand,  shoidd  wintry  weather  occur, 
saoh  as  heayy  snow,  or  rain,  or  Tfry  severe  frost,  then  keep  the 
Pine-stoves  closed  up  till  the  weather  changes. 

J^hruary^  Mtxrch,  and  Jjiptil. — Increase  the  quantity  of  fresh 
air  as  the  days  lengthen,  more  especially  towaHs  the  middle  of 
March  and  through  April.  Frequently  we  hare  fine  warm  sunny 
spring  days,  then  give  air  hy  9  o'clock  A-H.,  and  continue  it  on  till 
8  P.M. ;  but  in  cold  weaUier  give  air  accordingly,  shutting  up 
earlier,  and  filling  the  stove  with  steam. 

Mojf^  June^  jiUtf^  and  AmguH, — The  weather  through  these 
four  summer  months  is  more  settled,  and,  therefore,  more  air 
may  be  given — indeed,  through  the  two  last-named  months  a 
litUe  air  may  be  left  on  all  night. 

September  and  October. — These  two  mouths  complete  the 
year.  The  air  given  should  be  reduced  gradually,  so  as 
finally  to  assimil&te  with  the  quantity  as  directed  for  the  irinier 
months. 

The  object  of  giving  axt  is  not  only  to  reduce  the  temperature 
of  the  house  ;  but  also  to  let  out  foul  air,  and  let  in  fresh  pure 
air,  which  invigorates  and  strengthens  the  plants,  and  gires  a 
greater  amount  of  flavour  to  the  fruit.  T.  Applbbt. 

{To  be  contimied.) 


ICE-HOUSES  VBB8U8  ICE-STACKS. 

Thi  late  frosty  weather  seems  to  have  set  us  all  by  the  ears 
on  the  subject  of  ice- preserving  j  and  assuredly  in  the  multitude 
of  councillors  there  must  be  safety,  and  I  eongratulato  myself 
on  my  yiew  being  so  ably  backed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  at 
page  355 ;  Mr.  Fi«h  also  coincides  with  some  of  my  ideas.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  equally  thankful  to  Mr.  Beaton  for  potting 
me  right  in  my  chronology  regarding  "Loudon's  Magazine," 
which  might  not  have  started  into  life  until  1826,  instead  of 
1824,  as  stated  by  me;  but  certainly  some  of  the  Numbers  of 
that  periodical  did  treat  on  subjects  connected  with  ice-keeping. 
Applying  hot  water  to  the  broken  ice  at  the  time  of  ramming 
it  down  in  the  ice-house  was  assuredly  recommended  by  one 
writer  to  that  useful  Magazine ;  but  I  haye  not  the  volume  by 
me,  and  must  therefore  only  argue  on  memory. 

This,  however,  does  not  affect  the  case  in  hand,  for  I  did  not 
assert  that  the  plan  of  stacking  ice  in  the  open  air  was  discussed 
in  the  gardenuig  papers  at  that  time,  but  that  there  were 
practical  experiments  made  that  way,  as  I  was  acquainted  with 
a  place  on  the  boundaries  of  Cumberland,  whrre  an  ice-stack 
was  made  on  the  north  side  of  a  steep  hill,  and  sheltered,  or 
rather  shaded  by  trees,  in  the  winter  of  1828-29,  and  I  was 
told  that  the  season  I  speak  of  was  not  the  first  one  that  ice 
had  been  so  stored  away,  and  kept  pretty  well.  I  belieye  the 
heap  was  supported  at  the  sides  by  posts  and  faggots,  or  some- 
thine  of  that  sort,  and  the  top  covered  oyer  thicily  with  fern, 
which  abounded  in  the  neighbourhood.  I,  however,  only  guess 
at  the  latter  part  as  being  likely ;  the  fact  of  there  being  an 
ice-heap  at  the  time  spoken  of  1  am  more  positive  of,  an  intimate 
friend  of  mine  having  assisted  to  make  it.  Enough,  however,  has 
been  said  on  this  head,  and  no  one  is  more  grateful  than  I  am 
St  such  exci'llent  suggestioiyi  as  those  made  by  Mr.  Earley,  of 
Digiwell,  page  835,  and  I  belieye  his  observations  can  be  con- 
firmed by  seyeral,  whom  I  hope  to  see  communicate  their  yiews 
or  experience  in  the  pages  of  The  Joubvjll  op  Hobtioitltubb  ; 
snd  as  the  new-fashioned  ioe-stack  seems  to  have  no  lack  of 
supporters,  I  will  endeavour  in  some  measure  to  defend  the 
osuse  of  the  old-fashioned  and  much-abused  ice-house,  and  will 
eyen  take  it  with  all  its  faults,  non-ventilated  and  all,  as  being 
Me  most  convenient,  economical,  and  best  place  to  keep  ice  in, 
Mat  has  yet  been  discovered.  In  taking  this  general  yiew  of 
the  question,  it  is  not  fair  to  take  an  isolated  case  of  an  extreme 
character;  but  let  every  one  speak  fairly  and  candidly,  and  if  I 
|«sye  the  discussion  of  the  last  of  the  throe  qualifications  alluded 
^>  ''that  of  being  the  best  place  to  keep  ioe  in,"  to  be  decided 


by  other  contributors,  I  will  endsayour  to  combat  the  yiews  of 
the  ice-stacking  party  on  their  own  grounds,  which  I  belieye 
they  aflirm  to  be  convenience  and  economy .  Let  us  therefore 
see  how  far  their  contrivances  justify  their  terms,  or  whether 
they  may  not  be  both  linked  on  the  side  of  the  poor  old  ice- 
house.   Beginning  therefore  with  the  first  of  tliese^ 

Convenience.^ Ab  local  circumstances  wil  have  determined 
the  site  of  the  ice-stack,  it  will  most  likely  be  found  in  just 
such  a  position  as  the  ice-house  ought  to  occupy  :  therefore,  as 
far  as  the  carting  and  storing  away  of  the  article  are  concerned, 
both  the  contrivances  maj  oe  on  a  par.  It  is  therefore  only 
on  the  subject  of  obtaining  the  ice  when  wanted,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  coniparison,  and  assuredly  the  merit  lies 
entirely  on  the  side  of  the  ice-house.  Opening  a  door,  or 
perhaps  two  or  more  doors,  and  stepping  upon  the  naked  ice, 
is  an  operation  much  quicker  and  easier  performed,  than  re- 
moving a  large  quantity  of  straw  and  other  litter,  and  replacing 
it  again,  when  a  barrowload  of  ice  is  wanted  ;  and  it  sometimes 
happening  that  some  article  particularly  wantei  to  be  preseryed 
can  be  done  so  in  an  ice-house,  which  cannot  be  done  in  an  ice- 
stack,  I  belieye  .the  greatest  advocates  of  the  latter  will  admit 
the  merit  of  "conyenience"  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  ice-house. 
I  will  now  yenture  on  the  yaunted  ground  of  economy,  on 
which. they  base  their  claim  to  superiority,  and  see  if  I  cannot 
proye  that  a  false  impression  has  not  gone  abroad  on  that 
subject.  Leaving,  therefore,  the  item  convenience,  let  us  take  up 
the  much  more  miportant  one  of 

JSconomy, — On  this  head  I  will  as  an  example  take  our  worthy 
correspondent  Mr.  Earlej*s  plan,  which  Mr.  Beaton  lauds  so 
much,  and  which  I  bj^  no  means  find  fault  with ;  and,  as  the 
readers  of  The  Jouknal  of  Hobticvltubb  will  have  perused 
his  clear  and  well-defined  mode  of  operation,  I  need  not  repeat 
it  here,  further  than  by  saying  that,  as  I  understand  him  to 
say,  a  wall  of  straw  2  feet  thick  surrounds  his  ice,  and  a  top 
thatching  of  quite  that  thickness  also,  and  I  beiieye  an  outer 
thatching  of  the  sides  is  also  included ;  the  straw  forming  the 
walls  being  the  best  wheaten  straw,  and  trodden  firmly  down 
between  the  two  l^rdles  forming  the  inner  and  outer  framework 
of  the  wall.  Now,  as  all  arguments  on  economy  ought  to  be 
settled  by  figures,  let  us  see  how  itraw  and  bricks  can  be  com- 
pared together,  and  I  may  say  that  here  a  load  of  straw  compris- 
ing thirty -six  trusses  of  36  lbs.  each  costs  quite  as  much  as  one 
thousand  bricks  ;  and,  in  most  localities  where  bricka  are  made 
within  fifty  miles  of  London,  the  comparison  is  about  alike. 
I  may  also  add  without  going  into  exact  calculations,  that  fiye 
thousand  bricks  would  build  an  ice-house  capMble  of  holding 
sixty  loads  of  ice  or  more ;  and,  when  once  built,  its  durability 
may  be  estimated  by  hundreds  of  years  ;  for,  unless  some  un- 
usual convulsion  of  nature  occur,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  many 
centuries  an  ice-hou#e,  or  rather  the  stone  or  brickwork  of  it, 
will  last.  Contrast  this  with  the  hurdle  and  straw  casing  of  the 
ice,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  straw  alone  for  the  wall  and 
covering  of  the  ioe>stack  will  cost  as  much  in  one  jear  as  the 
bricks  do  that  build  the  ice-house ;  besides  straw  will  only  last  one 
year,  and  a  coyering  on  all  sides  rammed  down,  and  2  feet  thick, 
would  require  quit«  five  loads  of  straw,  and  this  to  be  removed 
eyery  year.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  8 ay  that  ihe  other  items 
of  expenditure  in  the  ice-house  exceed  that  of  the  ice-stack ;  but, 
as  assuming  the  expense  of  digging  an  ice-well,  pu*ting  in  a 
drain,  erecting  the  structure  and  putting  on  the  doors — in  fact, 
doing  everything  to  it  that  was  wanted,  cost  three  or  four  times 
the  cost  of  a  temporary  erection  and  covering  for  an  ice-stack, 
is  a  yearly  expenditure  of  one- fourth  of  what  would  procure  a 
permanent  structure  a  judicious  and  economical  affair  ?  Most 
certainly  not.  And  according  to  the  recommendation  furnished 
us  by  Mr.  Earley  and  Mr.  Beaton,  the  expense  must  be  quite 
as  much  as  I  say,  and  all  the  other  operations  of  filling,  Ac.,  are 
on  I  he  whole  more  expensive  in  the  ice-stack  than  in  the  housej — 
where,  then,  lies  the  " so-called  economy?" 

Much  has  been  said  about  damp  destroying  ice,  but  I  fed 
certain  a  strong  ciurrent  of  mild  warm  air  wastes  it  more.  In 
the  middle  of  January  last  we  had  a  sharp  frost  from  the  16th 
to  the  22nd,  the  ice  at  the  latter  end  of  it  being  2i  inches  thick, 
or  more;  and  an  ornamental  basin  in  our  garden  being  that 
thickness  of  ice  I  took  a  part  of  it  off  in  large  pieces,  some 
of  ihe  pieces  were  laid  flat  on  the  ground,  and  some  raised  on 
edge,  or  rather  propped  up  from  the  ground.  The  first  day's 
thaw  wsB  mild  and  moist,  the  next  day  was  a  brisk  wind,  and  as 
Bir.  Thompson  justly  observes,  it  very  quickly  licked  up  all  the 
ice  which  was  exposed  on  all  sides  to  its  action,  while  that  lyii^ 
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flat  on  the  ground  lasted  longer,  and  that  in  the  ivater  longest 
of  alL  Eeasoning  from  that,  I,  therefore,  cannot  eee  in  What 
"way  a  dry  current  of  air  over  ice  can  do  other  than  watte  unless 
the  temperature  of  that  current  was  under  36" ;  for,  asfuming 
it  to  be  dry,  and  about  50%  it  would  simply  withdraw  moisture 
from  the  ice  the  eame  as  an  east  wind  or  very  dry  air  withdraws 
water  from  our  ponds,  plants,  and  even  our  lips.  And  sucking 
moisture  from  ice  is  exhausting  it  of  its  very  lifebiood,  that  I 
confess  I  cannot  see  on  what  grounds  the  advocates  for  venti- 
lation can  found  their  plea  upon  ;  for  I  confess  being  unable  to 
account  for  its  wasting  by  any  other  agent  than  heat,  and  cannot 
but  think  a  dry  atmosphere  of  55°  quite  as  likely  to  waste  ice  as 
a  humid  one  of  the  same  temperature,  as  the  latter  being 
already  charged  with  moisture  is  not  likely  to  rob  the  ice  to  the 
extent  the  other  would.  I  am,  however,  far  from  assuming  this 
to  be  absolutely  the  case,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  so  ;  and,  again, 
I  am  sorry  to  differ  from  Mr.  Beaton,  who  in  a  late  communica- 
tion makes  a  damp  atmosphere  waste  ice  seventy  times  as  faf  t  as 
a  diy  one,  by  which  I  take  him  to  mean  that  a  quantity  of  ice 
that  would  keep  one  day  in  a  damp  air  would  keep  seventy  days 
in  a  dry  one.  None  of  my  ideas  approach  anything  like  this,  as 
I  confess  there  are  few  ideas,  contrivances,  or  inventions,  that 
can  be  reasonably  said  to  exceed  those  previously  existing  in 
more  than  a  twofold  degree ;  and  in  the  matter  of  ice-keeping 
I  have  vet  to  learn  that  our  grandfathers*  maxims  of  excluding 
all  air  from  it  aa  much  as  possible  was  wrong,  as  I  have  seen  no 
artificial  rule  which  proves  so ;  and  certainly  all  natural  law  as 
previously  explained  by  Mr.  Thompson  and  myself  in  a  former 
article,  tends  to  prove  that  currents  of  warm  air  waste  ice  and 
snow  &8ter  than  anything.  More,  therefore,  need  not  be  said, 
although  collateral  evidence  bearing  that  way  is  far  from  being 
exhausted,  I  would  rather,  however,  have  the  practical  state- 
ments of  others.  J.  Eobson. 


AN  EFFECTIVE  WASH  FOE  OLD  WALLS 

INFESTED  WITH  WOODLICE. 

YoiTB  remedy  given  in  page  8^53  is  pound  enough,  but  rather 
troublesome.  li!our  correspondent  "Wobcestee  *  should  un- 
nail  his  trees ;  take  4  lbs.  of  soft  soap  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water, 
w^l  mixed,  and  apply  it  with  a  new  painter's  brush,  filling  every 
crack  and  crevice  with  it.  A  cheaper  and  equally  or  more 
thorough  insect  and  insect-eeg  killer  is  1  lb.  of  Gishurst  Com- 
pound to  the  gallon  of  soft  water  applied  in  the  same  way. 
These  mixtures  are  most  killing  to  the  whole  tnbe  of  insects. 
G[lip  Gishurat  Compound  is  one-third  cheaper  than  soft  soap 
used  in  the  above  proportions ;  and,  if  the  wall  is  thoroughly 
drqflsed,  by  inserting  the  brush  well  saturated  with  it  ii^to  every 
crevice  it  will  efiEectually  prevent  woodlice  from  sheltering  them- 
felvea  in  them  all  through  the  summer. — An  Old  Gabdbnik. 


THE  CAMELLIA   AND  ITS  CTJLTUEB.— No.  8. 

A  TXSY  opportune  time  for  repotting  general  stock  is  during 
their  season  of  rest.  When,  it  may  be  asked,  do  you  fix  that 
period  ?  Immediately  after  they  have  done  fiowpring,  and  from 
four  to  eight  weeks  thereafter,  according  to  the  particular  period 
they  are  in  bloom.  For  instance,  plants  that  have  done  flower- 
ing before  the  "  turn  of  tlie  day  "  can  have  two  clear  months  of 
comparative  sluggish  action, — for  so  long  as  a  plant  is  in  life,  be 
it  deoiduoua  or  evergreen,  there  is  always  a  circulation;  of  the  juices 
distending,  enlarging,  and  solidifying  the  plant — certainly  at,  the 
so-called  season  of  rest  in  an  infinitesimal  degree^  and  the  beau^- 
tiful  piece  of  anatomical  mechanism  only .  thrown  out  of  gear 
when  the  sap  or  lifebiood  ia  frozen,  before  it  is  necessary  or 
even  wise  to  call  forth  all  their  physical  energies  into  plav ; 
while  those  that  are  retarded  until  March  and  April  by  tne 
foioe  of  circumstances,  the  length  of  the  day,  and  the  greater 
amount  of  warmth  and  solar  radiation  as  the  sequence,  push 
away  without,  and  point  out  that  now  is  the  time  for  the  ad- 
dition of  artificial  heat. 

In  all  large  collections  tliere  is  not  much  difficulty  in  haviog 
flowers  from  nine  to  ten  months  in  the  year  if  such  were  in 
demand ;  albeit,  it  requires  both  time  and  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  cultivator  to  attain  this.  Of  course  jou  will  have  but  a 
small  sprinkling  to, begin  with,  gradually  getting  larger  and 
larger,  and  waning  out  towards  the  end  of  the  season  in  like 
proportiona.     Here  we  very.  ofUx;  bcgi^  with.  Lady  H^a(ne*a 


Blush,  and  the  Old  White  early  in  September  and  finish  up 
the  season  in  the  first  week  of  June  with  Beali,  or  Leana 
Superba,  and  occasionally  Princess  Bacchiochi.  But  we  require 
to  retard  in  the  one  instance  and  accelerate  bud-formation  in 
the  other — the  former  by  far  the  more  difficult  task  of  the  two. 
Those  who  merely  read  over  the  matter  out  of  pure  love  for, 
shall  we  say  ? — the  charming  queen  of  winter— who  have  little 
knowledge  of  practical  details,  and  who  may  be  inclined  to  pay 
homage  to  my  idea,  may  possibly  exclaim,  "  Oh !  I  see ;  if  they 
are  wanted  early  they  can  be  put  into  strong  heat  j  and  if  lat^ 
retarded  in  a  cool  greenhouse."  I  beg  in  return  to  say  there  is 
no  more  stubborn  subject  in  the  whole  plant  community  to  fbroe 
than  a  Camellia  in  bud  on  grouse-shooting  day.  The  fact  is, 
from  the  time  the  buds  are  properly  formed  they  should  be^ 
approximately  speaking,  comparatively  at  rest,  else  nothing  but 
failure,  either  in  the  fiowers  when  expanding  being  flaccid  and 
abortive,  or  the  buds  dropping  off  altogether,  will  be  the  result. 
But  more  upon  this  point  when  we  come  to  discuss  a  subaequeol 
division  of  our  subject. 

To  return  to  repotting.  We  say  there  is  not  a  better  time  for 
the  operation  than  during  the  probationary  period  of  their 
season  of  rest.  They  can  be  thoroughly  examined,  cutting  away 
any  decayed  rootlete,  picking  out  any  sodden  mass  which  tha 
roots  may  have  turned  away  from  in  disgust.  For  we  are  of 
opinion,  backed  up  by  experience,  the  roots  have  the  power  of 
selecting  nutriment  best  suited  to  their  wants,  if  within  their 
reach ;  if  not,  it  incapacitates  their  formation.  And  shaking  out 
worms  and  worm-oasts,  they  may  either  be  liberally  shifted  or 
otherwise,  according  to  the  wants  and  accommodation  of  the 
parties  concerned.  If  they  are  liberally  shifted  in  the  compost 
already  treated  of,  there  will  be  less  demands  for  water  and  none 
at  all  for  manure  water  for  some  time  to  come.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  wanted  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  bloom  in  aa 
small  growing  space  as  possible,  they  can  be  reduced  and  re- 
potted into  pots  of  the  same  size  with  fresh  compost ;  and  is 
soon  as  the  pot  is  full  of  roots,  liquid  naanure  or  guano  water, 
which  if  applied  cautiously  is  a  good  and  safe  stimulant^  may  be 
administered.  It  is  really  astonishing,  even  to  the  practical  man, 
what  a  yield  of  bloom  may  be  produced  from  a  plant  in  a  small- 
sized  pot.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  I  met  a  few  gardenera 
in  the  great  commercial  city  of  the  west  of  Scotland ;  and  asusnsl 
at  these  fortuitous  occurrences,  some  one  or  more  pointa  of  gar- 
dening do  turn  up  and  are  generally  very  pointedly  introduced 
and  discussed,  for  "in  the  multitude  of  councillors  tliere  it 
safety."  "  I  have  grown  Camellias,*'  says  a  gentleman,  who  hai 
for  the  last  three  years  retired  into  private  lite  with  a  handsoms 
pension  awarded  him  by  his  employers,  "  for  the  last  five  and 
thirty  years,  and  I  am  sensibly  impressed  that  too  much  shifting 
defeats  rather  than  furthers  your  purpose— as  an  instance  <M 

which,  I  had  a  plant  growing  in  a  six-inch  pot  from  Mr. > 

pointing  to  a  gentleman  across  the  table,  which  he  had  not 
shifted  for  ten  years  previously,  and  I  grew  it  fifteen  years  after- 
wards in  the  same  pot  without  so  much  as  examining  it,  and 
it  flowered  year  after  year  to  my  satisJaction,  and "  somewhat 
warmly,  « if  I  had  been  there  I  would  not  have  shifled  it  yet." 
So  much,  we  say,  for  the  exception  to  the  rule  in  that  particular- 
sized  pot. 

You  may  have  fine  Camellias.  I  should  not  like  to  be  the 
one  to  lalf?  QTvdM  for  an  abiolute  ohaervatice  of  ftny  given  codo, 
with  eicf'plicnal  treaiment,  m  ihey  are  very  patient  of  fattgn*;, 
but  if  ^ou  wi&h  R  firet-ratc  plantRtion  of  tbem^  wo  would  augg«# 
di^NmiUr  council.  A«  long  as  thej  are  in  portabli?-6ijt«i  p^ 
it  ifl  JurlieioLis  to  einraine  them  ercry  year.  If  aery  tiny  ^  siich  H 
the  kind  auggp$f  yd  in  tlie  pn-cei^iiig  paragraph  be  netessary,  by 
all  meanp  do  so.  If  tiit!  ball  la  undiaturhd  by  wormB,  it*  dr«B- 
sgp  per  feet  J  tlio  coropcijit  not  at  all  en?  doped  and  enwrapped 
with  root?,  place  tJte  pot  in  an  inverted  form,  slip  it  cautiootly 
again  over  Xha  ball^  turn  the  whole  in  their  proper  pOiitiJ^nj  gH* 
lh(^  pot  a  "settle  "  on  the  potting* bench,  see  or  fcfl  wiih  jOtlF 
thumb  that  tltL'rc  ba  no  pa^eage  betweeu  bsU  snd  pot,  io  as 
waUt  when  applied  mwy  pcnetratd  and  percolate  bb  equal  It  ia 
tljL'  centre  o&  tliB  ciferipri  and  replace  anch  planti  in  insir 
prober  position  for  aTiofh(?r  year.  To  thoBfl  that  reqoire  i** 
potilug  observe  the  ftjllo^ing  treatment ; — Becour^e^  in  Iho  firtt 
pluee,  muBt  bo  had  to  proper  sanatory  mfiaiurea,  such  ap  waihiftf 
potfi  out  aide  and  tniide,  placing  a  large  croek  over  the  dram- 
hole  or  holoa,  and  a  good  bat^dful  of  imallear  ones  TOuncl  about  it 
so  as  to  cover  ihe  entire  bottora  of  th«  pot  j  und  in  ortU-r  ihai 
the  finer'  particles  of  earth  may  not  be  wsahed  down  ■mor>g»l 
tlieiQ  tUeSi  &£.j  place  a  bjer  of  Bpbqgsura-<Qr  ^b^  X^al^,  |jf|  €f 
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its  finer  particle*,  and  then  go  to  work  with  the  soil,  on  the  dry 
order,  as  diligently  as  you  please,  leaving  from  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  a  whole  inch,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pot,  for  a  supply 
of  water  necessary  to  penetrate  the  whole  depth  of  balL  With 
iuch  you  will  have  a  sure  foundation.  An  implicit  observance 
of  this  will  be  specially  necessary  if  plants  and  pots  are  large 
and  intended  to  remain  from  five  to  ten  years,  which,  in  from 
15-inch  to  20-inch  pots  and  larger,  they  are  well  able  to  stand. 
1  may  also  remark  and  remind  those  who  are  not  so  well  up  in 
the  art,  what  is  of  paramount  importance — that  the  plants  should 
be  on  the  dry  order ;  also,  when  they  are  examined  and  repotted 
fo  at  to  admit  of  being  more  advantageously  handled,  m  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word,  just  for  all  the  world  in.  as  good 
oondition  as',  you  would  expect  the  ground  to  be  when  preparing 
and  sowing  your  Onion-beds. 

SabU. — I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  of  much  oonsequenoe 
generally  to  single  out  into  groups  those  that  have  hanasome 
And  ^hoee  that  have  ungainly  habits  ;  those  that  require  to  be 
■tarvdd,  so  to  speak,  and  those  that  improve  with  senerous  treat- 
ment. Happily,  however,  those  lanky  ungainly  feUows  that  have 
a  tendency  to  become  lea0ess  below  are  not  numerous.  Having 
respect  and  veneration  for  old  age,  we  question  much  if  you 
ootud  point  out  a  more  perfect  example  of  good  habit,  and,  I 
might  add,  decorative  effect,  than  the  old  white  (alba  plena) 
heraeUl  Of  course  she  must  give  way  to  the  finer-formed  petal 
of  Mrs.  Abby Wilder,  Teutonia,  and  Feastii,  on  whose  merits 
we  ahall  have  something  to  say  in  its  proper  place ;  but  these 
sre  &r  more  fickle  jades  to  induce  to  show  their  comeUness  than 
iheir  venerable  and  venerated  grandmother.  The  most  perfect 
habit  of  a  Camellia  of  comparatively  recent  introduction  is 
Wilderii  It  is  also  a  first-rate  fiower,  and  a  free  bloomer.  It 
appaart  to  me  to  be  a  distinct  progeny  of  a  handsome  dwarfish 
ddetf  with  flowers  of  a  medium  siae — something  between  Sa- 
■anqua  rosea  and  imbricata.  Taking  habit  and  quality  of  bloom 
into  consideration,  I  would  say,  keeping  off  some  of  the  mOre 
recent  introductions,  which  have  not  had  a  severe-enough  trial, 
thatYaltevarada  and  Wilderii  are  the  two  finest  that  we  have  of 
the  rose-ooloured  tribe ;  but  Sacooi  nova  will  beat  them  both, 
and  indeed  all  of  that  section,  only  it  inclines  as  a  plant  to  get 
aomowhat  bare  at  bottom. 

Lady  Hume's  Blush,  again,  on  the  other  hand,  is  about  the 
most  awkward  habit,  running  all  to  terminals,  of  any  Camellia 
aztant ;  and  the  only  way  to  do  it  well  is  to  train  up  a  single 
atem  for  6  feet  or  8  feet,  like  a  standard  Rose,  and  then  tie 
down  the  laterals  earthwards,  and  keep  pinching  uid  cutting 
them  backwards  until  you  form  a  bush.  Carswelliana,  Mat- 
ihottiana,  and  others  of  that  straggling  class,  would  give  much 
more  satisfisction  served  in  the  same  vray.  Thev,  to  be 
bloomed  successfully,  require  a  low  diet  at  bud-setting  time ; 
although  it  is  right  to  say  that  Carsweliiana  is  generally  a  free 
bloomer. 

The  pyramidal  form  in  the  majority  of  instances  is  that  most 
toited  for  setting  off  Camelliaa  to  best  advantage;  but  there 
most  be  ample  space  in  the  growhig  season  to  give  them  full 
bencdit  of  light  and  air,  elro  the  lower  tiers  of  branches 
wfll  give  way.  Such  a  form  can  be  regulated  if  there  is  a  fair 
•ample  to  begin  with,  either  by  pinching  out  the  wood-buds  that 
ace  likely  to  ^o  astray,  or  by  using  the  knife  to  such  as  ars 
oounterbalanomg  a  weaker  side.  In  too  many  places,  however, 
there  is  such  a  thirst  for  variety  and  numbers,  that  habit  is  quite 
overlooked.  In  nursery  collections  we  probably  cannot  expect 
•nob  a  due  observance  of  fine  form,  although  we  often  have  had 
occasion  to  deprecate  the  bare-legged  plants  that  have  passed 
through  their  hands,  which  are  h^uriant  enough  but  bear  the 
marks  of  their  lower  branches  being  suffocated  by  growing  too 
olose  together.  We  are  aware  that  the  Continent  is  the  great 
mart  of  supply;  for  we  have  seen  hundreds,  I  ought  to  say 
thousands,  of  them  beautifully  set  with  bud,  come  to  a  London 
nursery  where  the  writer  spent  a  part  of  his  time.  In  garden 
ooUeotions  there  might  be  a  more  eeneral  observance  given  to 
this  important  point.  To  be  sure,  flowers  can  be  produced  of 
equally  fine  quality  in  plants  that  are  allowed  to  "  hang  as  they 
trow,"  and  good  flowers  in  all  places  are  the  order  of  the  day ; 
$ut  the  artistic  eye  seeks  fbr  form  a«  well  as  beauty,  ind  the  un- 
educated eye  can  all  the  more  readily  appreciate  it  If  both  have 
had  a  fair  share  of  attention. 

The  bush  habit  is  best  adapted  for  very  dwarf  groweva,  snDh 
m  Princess  Sophia  and  Wildorii.  Bushy  heads  of  foliage  have 
the  Ur  beat  effect  in  clear  single  stenks,  and  show  off  any  variety 
to  good  advantage.    Those  that  have  stripling  habits,  as  was 


suggested  above,  can  be  tied  down  to  check  the  exuberant  flow 
of  sap ;  while  those  of  general  good  habit  can  be  trimmed  like  a 
Portugal  Laurel  or  an  imitation  Orange  tree,  if  such  an  artificial 
cut  was  at  all  desirable.  No  plants  stand  the  free  use  of  the 
knife  better  than  Camellias.  They  break  away  when  cut  back 
either  slightly  or  severely,  so  that  'i  artistic  effect  be  an  object 
regardleas  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  blooms  for  a  season  or  two 
to  any  very  wayWard  subject,  the  operation  can  very  sa£sly  be 
performed. — Jas.  Ainuuisoir,  Meadow  Bank,  Ud^ngtUmt. 


DIGGING  AND  TEENCHING. 

"  D.  W.  P.'*  and  other  correspondents  havini;  asked  the  chargt 
per  acre  for  these  operations,  we  applied  for  information  and 
the  following  is  the  result. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  a  man  ought  to  dig  in  a  day, 
in  the  absence  of  all  information  respecting  the  kind  of  groond 
thatjs  to  be  operated  upon ;  but  in  Kent,  where  many  thousand 
acres  of  orchard  and  Hop-grounds  are  dog  over  every  year,  it  it 
customary  to  pay  from  16s.  to  20ir.  per  acre,  according  to  tha 
description  of  groond  to  do,  and  this  is  not  dug  deep  on  acooont 
of  the  roots,  neither  is  it  broken  after  being  turned  over,  bat 
simply  turned  over  in  the  rough.  Trenching  about  20  inches 
deep  costs  about  9d,  per  rod,  or  £6  per  acre,  and  if  the  ground  be 
stony  the  stones  are  generally  picked  out  and  paid  for  about 
lOd.  per  load  or  ton.  Boots,  if  the  ground  had  previously  been 
a  wood  or  plantation,  are  also  paid  for  separately.  The  usual 
practice  is  to  keep  the  top  soil  to  the  top  again,  unlsss  tha 
ground  be  very  good  indeed,  and  sometimes  for  particular 
purposes  when  a  field  is  trenched,  a  number  of  men,  about 
twdve  perhaps,  are  divided  the  whole  length  of  the  furrow,  and 
fork  the  bottom  of  each  furrow  up  before  the  plough  returns  to 
cover  it  in.  This  is  better  than  the  subsoil  plough ;  but  aa 
your  case  may  perhaps  not  require  work  done  on  so  extensive 
a  scale,  we  may  say  that  bastard  trenching,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  a  good  spit  and  a  shovelling  deep,  cannot  well  be  dona 
under  £2  lOs.  or^  per  acre,  if  done  properly.  Much,  how- 
ever, depends  on  this,  as  well  ss  on  ^  kinil  of  ground  to 
operate  on. 


MILDNESS  OF  THE  CLIMATE  OF    THE   FAE 


NORTH. 

LxT  US  first  remind  our  reaiers  that  Stornaway  is  a  town  of 
Lewis,  one  of  the  most  northern  of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland, 
being  in  N.  lat.  SS**  12'.  Now,  from  thence  we  have  received 
a  note,  dated  the  3rd  instant,  obhgingly  written  to  us  by  Sir 
James  Matheeon,  Bart.,  accompanying  *'  specimens  of  the  vege- 
tation as  indications  of  the  temperature  and  climate  of  the  plaoe." 
These  specimens  were  as  follows : — 

Spanish  Broom,  with  shoots  8  inches  long. 

Common  Broom,  fiowers  open. 

Daphne  mezereon,  flowers  opening. 

Bhododendron  Nobleanum,  in  fiower,  and  has  been  so  sinos 
January.    Also, 

Larger  Periwinkle  (Yinoa  major),  in  fiower. 

Fu<^sia,  leaf- buds  open. 

Catkins  of  Alder,  Willow,  Haxel,  and  Birch. 

Bibes  sanguineum,  buds  opening. 

Dog  Bose  and  other  Bose-buds  opening. 

Elder,  leaves  3  inches  long. 

Whin,  or  Furse,  in  bloom. 

Daisies,  Anemones,  and  Primulas,  in  flower  all  winter. 

Snowdrops,  in  flower  all  January. 

Lonioera  tatarioai  in  full  leaf. 


IN  MEMOEIAM. 
How  strange  the'pranks  that  nlemory  plays  us,  and  how  odd 
what  people  call  association  of  ideas !  Here  am  I  now  running 
my  thoughts  to  some  two  and  twenty  years  back  I  Again  am  I 
standing  in  a  graeuhouse,  doubtless  now  numbered  amougst  tha 
things  of  the  past,  vratching,  with  eager  eye,  the  gardeUer  as  ha 
takes  to  the  beneh  plant  after  plant;  and,  writing  with  an 
ecstaoy  of  delight,  which  I  fear  it  would  now  be  impossible  to 
raise,  the  names  of  Pelargoniums,  of  which,  through  the  courts^ 
(Mf  the  owner,  I  am  reeeiving  cuttings,  and  all  oooasaoned  by  a 
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glance  at  the  obituafy  of  Monday's  2VfNM,  in  wbicb  I  read  *'  The 
Bbv.  Richabd  Gabth,  of  Famham,  Surrey,  aged  71." 

Yes,  in  that  long-past  time  he,  and  one  still  amongst  ns,  Mr. 
Foster,  or  Clewer  Manor,  astonished  the  world  witb  the  advance 
made  in  that  lovely  and  popular  tribe  of  flowers.  '*  Garth's  Sylph" 
and  "  Foster's  Joan  of  Arc'*  were  then  the  fair  rivals,  and  well 
do  I  remember  what  a  rage  they  created.  Surely  we  had  attained 
perfection,  it  was  said ;  and  now  not  one  of  the  flowers  of  those 
days  would  be  looked  at— they  were  badly  shaped  and  faint  in 
oolour.  But  none  the  less  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to 
those  who  saw  what  was  to  be  done  and  did  it.  Each  hit  on  a 
separate  strain. 

Mr.  Foster's  were  rather  more  cupped  in  shape,  and  this  they 
hare  maintained  until  the  present  time,  although  marvellously 
improved  in  size  and  shape  generally  i  while  the  broad  open 
petal  has  been  seized  upon  by  Mr.  Hoyle,  and  under  his  judi- 
cious hands  attained  great  perfection. 

Some  years  after  the  priod  to  whi^^h  I  allude,  I  chanced  to 
be  in  Famham,  and  called  upon  Mr.  Garth.  He  kindly  .wel- 
comed me,  talked  over  his  flowers ;  and,  though  he  had  even  then 
withdrawn  from  raising  seedlings,  yet  his  heart  was  still  in  the 
work,  and  he  watched  with  eager  interest  the  labours  of  his  suc- 
cessors. And  now  he  is  gathered  to  his  fathers !  His  name  will 
long  live  in  the  recollections  of  the  elder  generations  of  florists  ; 
and  we,  majhap,  may  tell  our  children  of  the  kindly  and  hearty 
clergyman,  who,  no  way  forgetting  his  own  saored  calling,  did 
yet  contrive  to  interest,  amuse,  and  profit  many  of  his  fellow 
travellers.  He  honoured  the  craffc,  and  we  trust  it  will  honour 
hie  memory. — 1).,  Deal, 


SETTING  CONICAL  BOILERS. 

I  THnnc,  if  your  correspondent  "  P.  W.  M."  will  have  his 
boiler  placed  upon  the  seating  forming  the  sides  of  the  furnace- 
hole,  a  distance  of  about  15  inehes  above  the  furnace-bars,  and 
then  carry  the  flue  twice  round  the  boiler,  one  above  the  ether, 
he  will  find  it  heat  to  his  satisfaction.  We  have  three  conical 
boilers  here  fixed  in  the  above  manner,  which  are  all  that  can 
be  desired.  The  diflference  of  a  few  inches  in  the  distance  of 
the  boiler  from  the  furnace-door  will  not  at  all  influence  its 
heating  powers.— G.  S. 


CONSTEUCTINO  A  SMALL  GEEENH0U8E. 

DiFFSBBNT  sections  of  houses  have  been  ^iven  lately  which  will 
suit  your  purpose.  (We  are  answering  "  F.  B.,"  of  Galway.) 
You  prefer  a  lean-to  house.  That  is  Cisiest  kept  heated,  but 
unless  where  stone  or  bricks  are  handy,  it  is  not  the  cheapest. 
However,  keeping  your  requirements  as  to  a  lean-to  in  view,  a 
house  with  10  feet  of  a  back  wall,  12  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  high 
in  front,  14  feet  long,  will  be  a  very  nice  little  boufe,  and  so 
far  as  use  is  concerned,  it  matters  not  whether  the  back  and 
front  walls  be  of  posts  and  wood,  or  stone,  or  brick.  If  of 
either  of  the  latter,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  have  them 
less  than  9  inches  thick.  Posts  4  inches  square,  and  boards 
1  inch  thick,  would  do  if  they  should  be  preferred.  If  resolred 
to  make  the  front  and  ends  with  boards  neat  and  secure,  stretch 
ftout  calico  over  them,  paint  with  anticorrosive,  and  throw  on 
some  white  sand  whilst  wet.  The  back,  if  not  seen,  could  be 
done  with  calico  and  tarred  and  sanded  well.  So  much  for  the 
walls.  Vow,  to  secure  ventilation  and  have  a  fixed  roof.  In 
making  the  back  wall  leave  four  openings  at  equal  distances  close 
to  the  apex,  27  inches  or  80  inches  in  length,  and  1  foot  in  width. 
These  may  ei«  her  be  closed  by  stout  boards  or  a  glazed  frame  of 
these  dimensions.  We  have  lately  described  several  simple 
modes  for  opening  or  shutting  these  at  pleasure.  Now,  the 
front  being  6  feet,  we  would  have  2  feet  9  inches  of  that  of  wall, 
and  8  feet  8  inches  of  glass ;  but,  allowing  for  the  wall-plate — 
say  2  feet  6  inches  of  wall.  Now,  if  economy  is  an  object  the 
front  glass  may  fdso  all  be  fixed,  and  ventilated  similar  to  the 
top  ones,  secured  in  the  wall  below.  Fewer  would  do  both  at 
top  and  bottom,  if  the  door  were  left  open  in  summer,  or  there 
were  ventilators  above  the  doorway  and  in  the  other  end  of  the 
house.  We  have  said  what  ventilation  would  be  necessary  with- 
out any  such  openings.  We  would  pivot-hang  all  these  ventila- 
ton,  and*  thus  do  away  with  hinges.    At  page  852,  you  would 


notice  an  account  of  rafler  sash-bars.  Youk  for  such  a  Hook 
will  be  14  feet,  a  common  length  of  battens,  9  inches  by  3  incfaef, 
80  that  each  batten  will  make  four  rafters,  and  theae  after  being 
planed  will  be  about  4|  and  If.  One  inch  thick  would  not  be 
strong  enough,  and  after  a  slip  was  fix»d  on  would  not  aQow 
enough  of  room  fur  the  glass,  which  must  not  be  glazed  tight. 
For  each  end  you  should  have  a  rafter  3  inches  hj  4\  inchei, 
all  the  rest  1|  inch  by  4^  inches  before  planing,  Ac  TU 
glass  may  be  18  inches  or  20  inches  in  width.  "We  would  pe« 
commend  the  first  distance  from  the  centre  of  one  rafter  to 
another  if  the  place  is  at  all  exposed.  Now,  to  keep  out  frmt 
from  such  a  house,  an  iron  stove  or  an  Amott'a  brick  stove  wiH 
be  sufilcient ;  but  for  ease  and  neatness  a  flue  would  be  the  best 
The  whole  question  of  fines  and  materials  for  the  n  have  reoentij 
been  discussed.  Two  bricks  on  edge  would  be  aiifi^cient  for  tbi 
depth  of  such  a  fine,  the  open  inside  being  6  inches  or  7  inches 
wide.  It  might  enter  at  the  west  end,  and  atter  passing  the 
doorway  pass  round  the  front  and  out  in  the  back  wall  at  tbe 
other  end.  The  stokehole  at  the  end  could  be  covered  by  a  flip- 
board.  If  equally  convenient  we  should  prefer  the  stokehole  to 
be  behind  the  back  wall  at  the  south-west  comer,  and  the  floe 
could  pass  through  inside  the  end  of  the  house,  but  merdy  oo 
the  ground  level  until  you  passed  the  door  and  pathway,  whcs 
it  could  stand  all  above  ground  and  pass  out  at  the  back  at  tk 
east  end,  or  return  along  the  back  to  a  chimney  near  the  fomace. 
See  section. 


A  Floe.  Top  CD  ground  level  or  west  end  of  the  house,  so  as  to  sBsv 
pathway  over  It  at  doorwav.  The  reftt  of  the  floe  above  the  groaad 
along  the  front  and  east  end,  and  if  deemed  advisabU  retorned  akag 
the  back  to  the  chimney  over  the  turoaee. 

B  DotUd  line  to  show  fourteen-inch  wall,  or  18  inches  to  erteloMehlaBey. 

c  Dotted  line  at  back,  to  show  a  shed  if  oonvenient.  Thin  will  be  best  if 
roofed  with  gl88^  and  besideit  keeping  the  furnace  under  cover,  vill 
be  a  good  place  for  many  planta  and  for  working  in.  The  heat  from 
the  furnace  will  prett>  well  keep  out  frost 

p  D  Baca  and  front  Teu'llatori. 

a  Front  platform  from  2^  feet  to  8  feat. 

V  Stage  at  back.    Many  things  at  rest  could  be  kept  below  the  stage. 

Three  Vines  might  be  planted  in  such  a  house,  but  they  will 
shade  plants  in  summer,  but  at  that  time  a  few  terider  annusls,  Ac., 
could  be  grown,  as  there  will  be  plenty  of  flowers  out  of  doon. 
With  a  shelf  of  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  wide  in  front,  and  a  stags 
behind,  the  flue  will  not  be  seen  at  aJl.  Such  a  house  and 
especially  with  a  shed  behind,  the  roof  partly  or  wholly  of  glasi, 
would  hold  a  great  many  plants  and  be  productive  of  mudi 
pleasure.  But,  for  the  desire  for  a  lean-to,  we  would  hsve  re- 
commended a  span-roof  7|  feet  high  at  rirlge,  6^  feet  at  front, 
and  12  feet  wide,  with  path  down  the  middle.— B.  F. 


TEMPERATURE  OF  VINERY. 

la  a  temperature  of  43^  too  high  in  a  vinery  where  there  are 
also  several  plants  ?  I  was  informed  if  more  air  was  not  ad- 
mitted the  Vines  would  be  ruined. — Inquibsb. 

[Never  mind  what  the  vrise  people  say.  At  that  temperatare, 
43*,  the  Vines  are  safer  than  if  at  23**  or  33',  and  they  will 
scarcely  come  a  day  before  their  time.  You  may  k^p  than  aU 
the  winter  from  38**  to  45^  and  do  them  no  injury,  and  ka^ 
your  plants  well  too.]  x^^  t 
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KOTSS  FBOM  MY  HBRBACSOU9  OAB]>BN.  ! 

iContinffud/hmpti^e  277.) 
I  WILL  proceod  novr  to  give  in  as  coiKise  a  maimer  aa  poiaible 
the  direotioDB  followed  in  supnlying  six  more  beds ;  but  moat 
curtail  the  informstion,  as  the  subjeet  ia  leogthemng  bejoad 
what  I  first  anticipated. 

Nona  oir  Bsd6  6  asb  7. 

No.  6  lA  atttumn  was  filled  with  vaciegated  Box,  which  was 
guown  i&  pets  plunged  ia  the  reserve  gMto  for-  the  purpose. 
An  edging  ef  Pansies  was  gives  here.  The  Box  was  remored 
again  in  M«rcK  to-  mahe  room  for  the  searlei  Brompton  Stoekf. 
The  Paneita  wiU  remain  till  the  Stoohs  hate  done  flowering. 

No.  7  was  QUed  with  Irish  Yews,  and  an  edging  of  Pansies 
was  added  here.  These,  too,  will  remain  tiH  the  purple  Bromp- 
ton StockS)  which  are  coming  hese  at  the  same  tima  as  the  scarlets^ 
have  done  floweriB^ 

Thj»  lolloving  ia  a  short  treadiae  on  the  waj  these  Stocks  were 
^;tfknn»  Seed  waa  sown  the  fint  week  in  June ;  the  lieediings 
weve  pcifcked  out  into  a  piece  ef  rieh  soil  at  the  end  of  July,  and 
at  thti  end  of  September  were  takes  up  and  replanted  in  the 
same  soil.  The  object  of  this  move  was  to  arrest  the  vigoroua 
growth,  and  cause  them  to  become  stout  and  stocky.  Taken  up 
again  in  NoTomber,  they  were  placed  sioglj  in  48^ized  pois, 
there  to  remain  iwder  the  abater  of  a  roughly^oonaferuoted  pit 
to  the  time  of  their  being  finally  placed  in  their  fio waring- beds* 
I  hare  never  seen  a  better  system  of  gvowing  them.  It  ia  » 
simple  method  certainly,  and  tlieir  noble  spikes  of  fragrant 
flowers  amply  repay  for  tiiis  additional  trouble  of  removine. 
But  March  is  fast  closing  upon  us ;  the  Stooka  aao  still  in  tha» 
pots,  but  I  will  remove  them  at  once  to  thair  flowering-qnarters } 
but  will  first  plunge  the  Box  and  Yews  again  in  the  leaeif 
garden.  The  Pansies  are  flowering  nseely,  and,  in  eonjunotioa 
with  the  surrounding  spring  bulbs,  have  a  goad  elbet.  I  anti** 
cipate  a  gorgeous  display  of  flowers  from  these  two  beds  of 
Stocks.  I  will  not  fail  to  assist  them  with  good  doses  of  bm» 
r.ure  water  should  drv  weather  set  in.  A  week  hence,  and  I 
will  sow  a  large  pan  of  German  Asters,  to  take  the  place  of  tha 
Stocks  about  the  beginning  of  July.  Aa  soon  as  the  Asters  ara 
up  and  large  enough  to  prick  out  I  will  plaoe  about  four  ol  theoa 
round  the  rims  of  the  pots  from  which  the  Stocks  oome  ;  these 
can  be  turned  out  with  the  balls  entire  as  soon  as  the  Sraoka 
have  done  flowering.  No  time  will,  therefore^  be  lost  in  thia 
case,  as  the  Asters  will  soon  flower,  and  ocmtiniia  on  till  bad 
weather  in  autumn. 

A  good  batch  of  cuttings  has  been  taken  from  the  Pansiaa, 
and  tne  old  plauta  taken  away  and  committed  to  the  rubbish-^ 
heap. 

BxDS  8  Aiu>  9. 

The  centres  of  these  were  filled  in  autumn  with  the  comnunr 
Lent  Lilies.  No.  8  had  an  editing  of  the  American  lilac  Prim- 
rose ;  while  No.  9  received  an  edging;,  for  a  permanency,  of  tha 
little  Phlox  oculata.  Thia  Phlox,  if  not  removed  more  than 
once  in  four  vears,  will  flower  in  the  month  of  April  and  on- 
wards throug;h  May  in  great  profuaion^  It  shonld  receive  anmi* 
ally  a  little  sifted  dry  earth  in  tha  autnmn  strewn  lightly  over 
the  plants,  as  the  roots  spreading  naturally  very  shallow  become 
bare  and  exposed  through  the  continual  heavy  rains.  Nothing 
more  was  done  here  tdl  the  April  showers  hsd  warned  me  that 
the  double  purple  and  white  Ko^Lets,  whiek  are  coming  hei«  to 
bestow  their  dtlicioua  fragrance,  would  remove  now  without  fear 
of  any  check.  The  Lilies  only  will  require  movhng  now,  so  thero 
is  nothing  to  forbid  the  B4>oketa  beiiig  brought  here  at  onoe. 
The  white  Rockets  will  ocaupy  No.  8  and  the  purple  No.  9. 
Had  it  been  oonaiderod  neoe(4arj  theao  wonld  have  been  planted 
here  in  the  autumn,  as  has  been  recommended  for  moat  oth^ 
kinds  of  herbaoeous  plants  ;  but  they  care  so  little  about  moving 
that  I  would  not  mind  venturing  to  do  so  when  they  were  in 
full  flower,  if  I  wanted  ioimediata  eflbot. 

The  double  Bocket  mn  be  inereased  by  division  of  the  root 
at  almost  any  season  of  the  year;  but  a  more  speedy  method  of 
getting  up  a  stock  is  the  following : — Choose  two  or  three  strong 
planta,  and  aa  soon  as  these  have  tlurown  up  flower-stalks  to  the 
hai^t  of  a  foot  and  a  half  ent  them  down  to  within  4  inches  of 
the  bottom.  The  stools  will  soon  produce  a  number  of  side 
shoots,  and  whan  these  shoots  hasw  attained  the  length  of 
3  inches  slip  them  off  with  a  heel ;  insert  them  under  a  hand- 
light  in  a  mixture  of  leaf  mould  and  sand,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
they  will  be  found  to  have  made  good  roots.  To  those  not 
practically  aoquainted  with  these  plants  I  v^li  here  add^that 
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the  parpU  in  mott  situations  grows  a  foot  higher  than  the  white, 
and  is  generally  three  weeks  later  in  flowering— yic.,  the  white* 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  purple  in  Julj  and  August. 

After  the  Kockets  had  ceased  to  flower  in  No.  8  they  were 
remoTed  again  to  the  reserre-garden.  1  haye  already  a  substi- 
tute in  readiness  to  take  their  place  in  the  Ljchnis  chalcedonies, 
or  double  scarlet  Lychnis.  This,  I  think,  must  be  a  stranger 
to  some  of  your  readers,  as  it  is  but  rarely  to  be  met  with.  All 
who  know  the  brilliant  scariet  of  the  single  Lychnis  cannot  but 
admire  its  glowing  colour.  If  the  double  does  not  surpass  the 
single  in  richnets  of  hue,  it  certainly  is  not  wanting  in  any  other 
point,  but  might  be  placed  as  a  fit  companion  for  its  single 
relative.  Its  remoyal  nere  from  the  reserve  garden  will  produce 
a  slight  check  on  its  flowering:  consequently  it  will  furnish 
flowers  later  in  autumn. 

The  following  is  a  quick  way  of  getting  up  a  stock  of  the 
double  Lychnis : —Place  three  or  four  plants  in  a  light  friable 
Boil,  and  take  out  all  flowering-stems  for  one  season.  This  will 
cause  a  greater  action  to  the  roots,  and  a  greater  number  of  oflP- 
sets  will  be  the  consequence.  Divide  these  in  early  autumn, 
and,  where  practicable,  place  them  where  they  are  intended  to 
flower. 

Beds  10  and  11. 

No.  10  received  for  the  winter  about  a  score  of  plants  of  the 
Berberis  aquifolium.  The  beautiful  yellow  flowers  of  this  hardy 
shrub  in  contraH  with  its  dark  glossy  foliage  in  spring  is  truly 
grand,  and  in  conjunction  with  No!  11,  which  was  filled  with 
the  crimson  Pjeonies,  had  a  very  striking  effect,  notwithstanding 
that  the  former  had  nearly  spent  its  flowers  before  the  Peonies 
were  in  their  beauty.  But  I  ought  before  to  have  remarked  that 
No.  11  received  in  the  autumn,  to  stand  till  the  beginning  of 
March,  some  well-grown  plants  of  Red  Cedars.  On  their 
removal  the  Pieonies  took  their  phice.  The  Berberis  was  re- 
moved the  third  week  in  May,  which  was  late  enough,  to  allow 
for  Carnations  and  Picotees  to  flower  the  same  season  in  the 
same  bed ;  but  then  these  were  grown  in  24rsized  pots.  This 
was  compulsory ;  for  we  were  so  infested  with  hares  and  rabbits, 
that  to  put  them  out  earlier  would  have  endangered  their  lives. 
A  fe*  seeds  of  Ten- week  Stocks  were  sown  at  the  time  of  turn- 
ing the  above  out  in  some  of  the  bare  spaces  between  the  plants. 
Thus  we  insured  a  later  succession  of  flowers  than  the  Carna- 
tions would  give  us. 

No.  11  was  recruited  at  the  same  time.  This  was  the  flrst 
trial  of  removing  the  Pieonies  immediately  after  flowering,  and 
I  have  no  further  notes  that  would  ju-itify  me  to  advise  doing 
so,  although,  were  I  appealed  to  for  my  opinion  upon  the 
matter,  I  should  give  it  in  favour  of  removing.  This  much  I 
can  say  in  favour  of  clumping  them— a  more  gorgeous  spectacle 
never  before  greeted  m?  eyes  than  this  bed  for  the  space  of  a 
month. 

Cleanliness  with  respect  to  clearing  off  all  loose  petals  and 
decayed  flower-stalks  is  an  essential  point  in  their  favour ;  and 
where  order  and  neatness  reign  it  will  be  attended  to  in  this 
case  daily.  But  like  all  other  beautiful  flowers,  the  time  to 
cease  flowering  oomes  too  soon,  but  not  too  soon  for  the  coming 
successors,  for  they  are  abeady  bursting  their  flower-heads. 
The  Potentilla  is  the  plant  in  question,  of  which  we  have  pur- 
posely procured  several  varieties  with  the  intention  of  testing 
their  hardiness  and  long  duration  in  flower.  I  can  speak  of 
them  for  both  qualitiee  with  confidence,  having  grown  a  few  in 
the  mixed  borders.  They  wiU  be  brought  to  this  bed  at  once, 
Ufted  with  good  balls  of  earth,  where  I  doubt  not  they  will 
mrnish  a  good  display  of  flowers  for  the  summer. 

What  foUowed  the  double  Rockets  in  No.  9  must  be  omitted 
for  want  of  sufficient  notes.— J.  C.  Clabkb,  Wakehunt  Place, 
Cucl^ld.  ' 

CiTLTUBE  OF  THi  OsiKB  Willow.— Having  lately  seen  several 
inquiries  respecting  the  Osier  Willow  and  its  culture,  and  being 
asked  almost  daily, «« Do  you  think  it  will  pay  P  "  I  have  con- 
cluded to  send  you  my  experience  in  its  cultivation.  Three 
years  ago  this  sprinsf,  after  corn-planting,  I  set  two  acres  of  the 
French  0*iers,  placing  them  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  at  a  distance 
of  1  foot  from  each  other.  The  first  year  I  cultivated  and  hoed 
the  same  as  corn,  and  many  of  the  shoots  atUined  the  height  of 
4  feet.  The  next  spring  I  cut  them,  but,  having  no  mschine  for 
peelmg,  lost  the  crop,  except  a  few  used  for  sets.  Last  sprmg  I 
cut  an*!  commenced  peeling  by  hand,  which  I  found  rather  an 
uphill  butmsss,  and  almost  resolved  to  abandon  their  culture  if 


they  must  be  peeled  in  that  way.  About  this  time  a  maebiDC 
was  invented  ror  peeling  Willows.  I  inunediately  procured  one, 
which  worked  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and  with  it  finiihad 
peeling  my  crop,  which  when  ready  for  market,  including  somt 
sold  for  sets,  a  little  exceeded  a  ton.  These  I  shipped  to  a  com- 
mission merehant  in  New  York,  and  received  for  them  110  dofe* 
per  ton.  This  year  I  have  a  much  heavier  crop.  For  an  ex- 
periment I  have  weighed  those  cut  from  twelve  stools,  wfaieh 
amount  to  18  lbs.  I  have  found  in  peeling  and  drying  they 
waste  nearly  one-half.  The  produce  of  an  acre  stands  thus :~ 
14,520  stools  per  acre,  1^  lb.  each,  21,780  lbs.  Bndj  for 
market,  5|  tons,  110  dols.  per  ton,  605  dols. ;  cost  of  cutting, 
per  acre,  6  dols. ;  cost  of  peeling,  per  ton,  7  dols.,  38  dels. ; 
binding  and  taking  to  market,  5  dols.  per  ton,  27  dols. ;  tolsl, 
72  dols.  Deducting  expenses,  this  leaves  a  profit  per  acre  of 
538  dols.  According  to  directions  received  at  the  time  I  planted, 
I  have  not  cultivate  mine  since  the  first  year,  but  think  they 
should  be  cultivated  once  every  Spring,  to  loosen  the  soil  and 
keep  them  free  from  weeds  and  grass.  I  am  confident  thst  soy 
one  who  has  suitable  ground,  and  will  bestow  proper  cultivation, 
can  realise  this  amount  from  an  acre  of  Willows,  perhaps  more. 
After  reading  these  facts  I  think  no  one  can  hesitate  how  to 
answer  the  query,  "Will  it  pay  P  "^{Mural  JHItw  Yorker,) 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

Thb  first  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  in  the  present 
year  was  held  on  the  6th  January,  the  President,  J.  W. 
Dotiglas,  Esq.,  being  in  the  chair.  The  alterations  intended  to 
be  proposed  in  the  lists  of  the  Council  and  Officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  announced  by  the  President,  the  chief  change 
being  the  substitution  of  H.  T.  Stainton,  Esq.,  as  President,  in 
lieu  of  Mr.  Douglas,  who  retires  from  length  of  service;  snd 
Mr.  Dunning  as  one  of  the  Secretaries  in  the  place  of  Mr.  lanson. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  exhibited  the  nest  of  a  Bee  of  the  genoi 
Anthidium,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  oolleoted  by  Mr. 
D*  Urban,  some  of  the  cells  in  which  were  still  stored  with  honey 
and  pollen ;  but  in  other  cells  a  parssitic  kind  of  Wasp,  belonging 
to  the  genus  Leuccspis  (belonging  to  the  family  Chalcididtr), 
had  been  developed,  which  had  destroyed  the  Bee-larv».  He 
also  exhibited  several  of  the  spines  of  a  species  of  Acacia  from 
the  Cape,  in  the  hollow  portions  of  which  several  apecimens  of 
another  kind  of  Bee,  belonging  to  the  genus  Uyloeuf,  had  been 
developed,  and  which  had  made  their  escape  by  a  hole  bored 
near  the  tip  of  the  spines.  The  eggs,  pupss,  and  perfect  Bees 
were  discovered  within  the  spines  when  opened,  the  p<ip«  nc< 
enclosed  in  a  cocoon,  as  is  the  case  with  the  pupee  ot  most  kinds 
of  wild  Bees  (which  habit  is  not,  however,  adopted  by  tbs 
HyloBus).  Mr.  Smith  also  mentioned  that  be  had  once  found  s 
piece  of  flint,  in  a  hollow  depression  of  wh^ch  he  had  found 
more  than  twenty  immature  HyloBi,  lying  without  any  coooo&f 
like  covering. 

Dr.  Ensfifgs  exhibited  a  number  of  the  curious  cases  (like 
those  of  Caddice  Worms,  only  much  larger  in  size),  formed  by 
the  caterpillars  of  different  gigantic  species  of  Pysche,  or 
Oiketicus,  in  New  South  Wales.  One  of  these  cases  was  seversl 
inches  long,  and  its  outer  surface  was  defended  by  a  number  of 
pieces  of  twigs  arranged  longitudinally.  (The  Moth  of  this 
species  had  been  described  by  Professor  Westwood  under  the 
name  of  Oiketicus  Saundenii,  having  been  received  by  W.  W* 
Saunders,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  Horticultural  and  Luumbsb 
Societies,  from  Australia,  where  it  was  oolleoted  by  Mr.  Stephen- 
son.) Other  oases  had  the  twigs  arranged  tranversely,  but  one 
of  the  most  curious  (of  which  the  Moth  has  not  yet  been 
discovered)  was  entirely  of  a  leathery  texttune  and  oval  form, 
with  strong  longitudinal  ribs  of  the  same  texture. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Waterhouse  exhibited  a  new  British  species  of 
StaphylinidfB,  of  small  size,  from  the  collection  of  Dr.  Po«er. 

Mr.  F.  Bond  brought  some  slabs  of  pressed  peat,  whicb 
formed  an  excellent  substitute  for  cork  in  lining  the  drawen 
of  insect  cabinets. 

Mr.  Dunning  exhibited  a  photographic  representation  of  s 
remarkable  specimen  of  the  Magpie  Moth  (Abraxus  grossulariata), 
from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Gregson,  stating  that  the  yellow 
colour  of  portions  of  the  wings,  generally  so  difficult  to  be 
treated  in  the  photographic  camera,  had  been  neutralissd  in 
this  instance  by  the  employment  of  a>  piece  of  green  glass  placed 
between  the  insect  and  the  lens.  Mr.  Donning  also  read  s 
communication  on  breeding  varieties  of  insects,  by  feeding  the 
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Mterpilkrt  with  diifereiit  kinds  of  food  pUmto.  Bf  a  series 
of  ezperimenis  extending  OTer  the  ImI  ten  years,  be  had  been 
able  to  obtain  considerable  modiioation  in  colour  in  a  great 
number  of  species  of  Moths  j  by  this  means  Mr.  Gregson  oonsiders 
it  possible  to  obtain  a  pennsnent  series  of  Tarieties.  Ibis 
paper  led  to  considerable  discussion  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  local  permanent  Tarieties,  as  well  as  to  the  specific  rank  of 
many  of  the  so-called  species  of  Microlepidoptera,  which  have, 
of  late  years,  been  reared  with  so  much  success. 

Mr.  Stainton  read  descriptions  of  nine  new  exotic  snecies  of 
small  Moths,  belonging  to  the  genus  Gracillaria,  from  Moreton 
Bay,  Australia,  collected  by  Mr.  Diggles,  and  fit>m  Calcutta  by 
Mr.  Atkinson.  Some  of  the  species  were  extremely  beautiful ; 
their  habits  were,  however,  precisely  similar  to  those  of  our  own 
country. 

Mr.  MacLaehlan  read  a  paper  containing  descriptions  of  a 
number  of  exotic,  as  well  as  of  one  new  British  species  of 
Trichoptera,  the  latter  had  been  at  Shirebridge,  Beronshire. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  read  a  note  by  Mr.  Woodbury  in  opposition 
to  the  yiews  of  Principal  Leitch  (communicated  to  the  Society 
at  the  October  Meeting  by  Mr.  Tegetmeier),  on  the  development 
of  queen  Bees  by  the  supposed  action  of  heat  engendered  by 
the  congregation  on  the  outside  of  the  queen,  c^s  of  large 
numbers  of  Worker  Bees  (in  opposition  to  the  generally-received 
'  opinion  that  the  development  of  the  queen  was  owing  to  a 
special  kind  of  food).  Professor  Westwood  also  opposed  Mr. 
Leitch's  views,  considering  that  were  heat  the  chief  cause  of  the 
derelopment  of  the  fuller  powers  of  the  queen,  the  queen  cells 
would  alwajTS  be  found  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  hive,  instead 
of  being  placed  along  the  outer  margin  of  the  combs ;  besides, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  theory  should  be  equally  applicable  to 
the  deyelopment  of  the  workers  and  queens  of  the  Yespitfry  and 
Humble  Bees,  as  well  as  to  the  two  kinds  of  workers  and  queens 
of  the  Ants. 


GENERALLY  USEFUL  CULTIVATORS. 


cow  HAKAaFSfENT. 

{Continued  from  page  297.) 

Ik  my  last  we  left  off  with  the  milking,  supposing  the  cows 
aire  milked  thoroughly  clean ;  because,  not  only  is  the  last  half- 
pint  of  more  yalue  than  the  first  quart,  and  gives  the  richness, 
colour,  and  firmness  in  good  butter,  but  that  quantity  left  in 
the  cow's  udder  each  time,  or  even  rocasionally,  has  a  tendency 
to  dry  her,  or  reduce  the  quantity  of  milk. 

Tfow,  haying  arrived  at  the  dairy  with  the  milk,  the  milk-pans 
bemg  ready,  with  a  sieve  in  one  of  them,  the  milk  must  be 
strained  through  it,  an  equal  quantity  in  each  pan ;  then  put 
sufficient  clean  water  in  the  milk-pail  to  ruise  it  out,  and,  if 
more  than  one  milk-pan,  diyide  it  equally — I  believe  it  to  have 
a  beneficial  effect  In  oold  weather  I  put  warm  water.  Now, 
if  the  milk  was  taken  to  the  dairy,  and  there  left  for  the  cook 
to  put  in  the  pans,  in  the  morning  probably  she  may  have 
work  to  do  that  will  prevent  her  attending  to  it  immediately,  or 
H  may  be  forgotten  ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  just  as  the  milk  is 
brought  in,  she  is  just  about  to  dish  up  the  dinner,  and  by  the 
time  the  dinner  is  sent  in,  and  she  is  cooled  a  little  to  yenture 
into  the  dairy  with  the  windows  all  open,  the  cream  has 
formed  on  the  milk,  and  not  only  is  there  a  good  part  left  on 
the  milk-pail  and  strainer,  but  the  cream  never  rises  so  well 
after,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  "  don't  pay." 

I  may  as  well  say  a  word  or  two  respecting  the  management 
of  the  milk  in  the  dairy.  The  other  day  a  lady  neighbour  was 
speaking  to  our  cook,  and  complaining  about  her  butter,  and 
amongst  other  remarks,  she  said,  •*  I  never  get  good  butter." 
She  saw  and  tasted  the  butter  made  here  that  day,  as  she  had 
many  times  before,  and  she  asked,  *'  How  do  you  manage  your 
miUL?"  Now,  there  is  no  rule  to  be  laid  down  that  any  one 
without  judgment  can  follow ;  but  it  must  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Our  cook  (and  it  is  a  rare  occurrence 
for  her  to  have  anything  the  matter  with  her  butter)  takes  the 
cream  off  the  first  time  after  standing  twelve  hours  or  so ;  and 
if  the  weather  is  hot  or  sultry,  as  in  summer,  or  dull  and 
muggy,  as  in  Noyember,  she  pots  it  into  a  clean  milk-pan,  and 
if  she  skims  it  more  tlian  twice  (which  she  always  does  if  the 
milk  is  not  wanted),  the  third  skimming  she  does  not  put  in 
the  cream-pan  for  butter,  but  makes  use  of  it  for  pastry  or 
melted  butter.    The  cream  must  be  well  stirred  up  in  the  pan 


daily,  and  as  we  now  only  miUc  one  cow  and  chum  but  twice 
in  three  weeks,  it  will  require  to  be  scalded  and  changed  to  a 
clean  pan  two  or  three  times.  She  never  scalds  her  milk,  and 
only  OR  such  occasions  the  cream  i  but  with  all  this  precaution 
the  butter  may  be  spoiled  by  the  feeding  of  the  cows. 

Where  there  is  more  than  one  cow  kept,  it  is  time  one  should 
be  dried  for  calving.  I  mannge  to  bring  them  in  at  least  three 
months  apart-,  and  cease  to  milk  eight  weeks  before  calving,  but 
do  not  cease  milking  all  at  once.  The  last  we^k  milk  only  once 
in  the  dsy — this  milk  will  be  good.  Afterwards,  take  a  little 
just  to  keep  the  udder  from  straining  for  the  next  week,  and 
giye  the  dry  cow  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  rick*  If  you  have 
not  one  dry,  put  it  by  till  you  haye,  because  you  must  take 
part  of  the  responsibility  if  the  butter  is  bad. 

As  in  some  instances  you  will  have  to  chum,  or  assist  in 
churning,  I  may  as  well  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  here. 
Modes  of  churning  haye  been  adyocated  in  this  Journal,  and 
some  few  years  ago  some  one  suggested  the  idea  of  having  the 
chum  attached  to  a  steam  engine :  where  the  quantity  was  great, 
and  the  person  superintending  had  command  over  the  steam, 
there  could  be  no  objection.  Another,  or  the  same  individual, 
could  see  no  reason  why  churning  could  not  be  done  in  the 
nursery  (plaoed  inside  the  rocking-horse,  I  suppose).  As  a 
piece  of  amusement,  no  doubt  it  would  answer  admirably, 
'  particularly  when  it  eame  to  the  making  of  the  pats.  But  I  am 
not  sufficiently  advanced  in  science  to  adyocate  either  of  the 
aboye.  Still  churning  is  not  a  mechanical  operation  only.  It 
req'iUres  thought  and  judgment,  and  more  scientific  knowledge 
to  describe  the  why  and  the  wherefore  than  I  am  possessed  of. 
In  the  summer,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  the  cream  must  be 
often  changed  into  a  clean  yessel  and  kept  as  cool  as  possible, 
and  the  churn  filled  with  cold  water  the  day  before  using  it.  It 
must  be  churned  very  slowly,  and  should  never  be  churned 
under  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  otherwise,  the  butter  will  not 
get  firm.  The  buttermilk  must  be  well  worked  out  of  it  with 
the  hand.  If  the  hand  is  at  all  inclined  to  be  warm,  she  holda 
it  in  water  as  hot  as  she  can  bear  it,  and  puta  a  cloth  round  it, 
else  the  butter  will  be  streaky  when  it  is  cut,  and  will  keep 
but  a  short  time.  After  being  made  up  and  placed  upon  a  clean 
dish,  it  should  be  plaoed  on  the  coolest  part  of  the  dairy  floor, 
and  not  in  water,  as  some  people  do. 

At  this  season  of  the  jear  the  cream  should  be  brought  on 
the  kitchen  table  a  night  or  two  before  churning,  and  the 
chum  well  warmed  with  water,  and  all  the  rinsing  done  vrith 
warm  water,  and  then  the  chum  brought  into  a  warm  room. 
Care  must  be  taken,  and  not  turn  it  (the  barrel  chum)  too  fast 
at  the  beginning,  else  the  cream  will  be  got  into  that  state  that 
is  called  **  asleep,"  and  will  not  move  at  all,  and  will  remain  so 
for  hours.  People  are  apt  to  put  water  in  then  to  thin  it,  and 
the  result  is  too  often  that  it  goes  into  the  pig  tub  ;  but  should 
it  get  into  this  state,  put  in  a  clean  plat-ed  spoon,  or  something 
of  the  kind  to  separate  it.  The  object  is  to  get  it  to  move.  It 
is  produced  by  fast  churning :  therefore,  you  must  exercise  your 
judgment,  and  prevent  it  at  the  beginning. — Thb  Docjtoe'8  Bot. 


TRANSPLANTING    MODERATE  -  SIZED 
EVERGREEN  SHRUBS  AND  TREES. 

Fob  the  information  of  those  whose  intention  it  is  to  csrry  on 
transplanting  operations  during  the  present  winter  and  spring, 
not  being  provided  with  the  regular  transplanting  machinery,  I 
beg  to  otfer  the  following  obseryations : — 

The  tree  or  shrub  is  first  prepared  by  opening  a  trench  all 
round,  and  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  stem  to  prevent 
cutting  the  roots  with  the  spade.  After  getting  down  about 
2-  feet,  take  a  small  four  or  five-toothed  tan-fork,  and  remove  the 
earth  gently  frt)m  the  ball,  in  order  to  save  as  msny  of  the  fibres 
as  possible.  While  removing  the  soil,  great  care  is  requisite  to 
keep  the  ball  of  earth  as  perpendicular  as  possible,  eyen  below 
what  is  intended  to  be  the  under  surface,  and  on  no  account 
undermine  until  the  ball  is  sufficiently  bound  up.  Carry  on  the 
reducing  of  the  ball  in  a  perpendicular  manner  till  within  a  foot 
and  a  half  or  2  feet  of  the  stem ;  this,  howeyer,  must  be  judged 
according  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  the  matted  nature  of  the  ball  of 
earth  with  the  roots,  or  to  the  strength  which  can  be  commanded 
at  the  time  of  lifting.  Where  human  exertion  is  to  be  the  raising 
power,  it  is  better  to  curtail  the  ball  of  earth,  so  as  the  strength 
at  command  will  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  mass  without  difficulty, 
or  stressing  the  individuals,  which  is  not  unlrequently  the  case 
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wfaeti  too  in«ob  i«  attempted ;  brides,  the  pisnt  It  apt  to  eustain 
injury  by  the  loosening  of  the  soil  from  the  roote,  whereas,  if  a 
emaller  ball  of  ear^  were  attempted,  the  riek  ofmjnrmg  to  the 
plant  is  mueh  less.  Supposing  the  ball  of  earth  reduced  to  the 
size  required,  the  strong  roots,  if  any^,  should  be  out  close  to  the 
aurfaoe  of  the  ball,  and  the  eraaller  or  more  flexible  roots  tied  to 
^e  remafmng  mass.  Bound  the  ball  of  earth  and  roots  plaoe 
tome  soft  straw  or  hay,  and  surround  the  whole  with  a  msit, 
preriously  doubled  longways^  keeping  the  doubled  portion 
towennost,  but  not  below  the  level  of  that  part  of  the  ball 
intended  to  be  the  bottom ;  this,  however,  must  be  judged 
aeoording  to  the  depth  the  roots  are  found.  Sometimes  the  ball 
will  be  found  to  bear  a  much  greater  proportion  of  depth  than 
breadth,  but  more  frequently  the  reverse.  After  adjusting  the 
mat  properly,  tie  round  it  loosely,  within  6  inches  of  the  top, 
md  6  inches  of  tlw  bottom,  a  piece  of  untarred  yam  or  naoV- 
tiiread,  and  then  place  between  the  yam  and  mat  a  sufficient 
number  of  |»eces  of  thin  boarding,  each  varying  fpofxn  2  inches 
tod  inches  broad,  of  equal  lengths,  and  from  8  inches  to  4  inches 
apart  all  round  the  ball,  keeping  the  yam  of  sufficient  tightness 
to  adjust  them  properly,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  their 
felling  down.  j%e  most  convenient  wood  for  the  purpose  is 
barrel  staves,  keeping  the  concave  side  next  the  ball.  After  the 
spars  or  staves  have  been  properly  arranged,  a  strong  half- inch 
tarred  rope  douWed  must  be  put  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
ball,  making  it  fast  in  front,  but  not  too 
tight,  take  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
doubled  rope  down  the  front,  as  in 
Jlff»  1,  and  surround  the  ball  with  it 
again  near  the  bottom,  afterwards  twist 
the  ends  of  the  rope  several  times  round 
the  lower  double  each  way,  so  as  to  fix  it 
without  heving  recourse  to  knotting, 
which  must  always  be  avoided.  After 
the  ropes  hare  been  adjusted  of  moderate 
tightness,  place  under  the  rope  at  each  side  of  the  ball  a  email 
piece  of  packthread  or  tarred  yam,  about  12  inches  or  14  inches 
long,  one  on  the  upper,  and  the  other  on  the  under  rope.  Wreck 
vticks  mu0t  be  used  both  on  the  top  and  bottom  ropes,  and  on 
each  side,  then  wrack  both  up  gently,  and  at  the  same  time 
twisting  up  the  ropes  to  a  sufficient  tightness,  then  tie  the  ends 
of  the  wrack-pin  down  with  the  piece  of  short  rope  yam  pre- 
viously put  in. 

The  method  just  described  is  quite  sufficient  for  ordinary- 
sized  balls,  but  if  the  mass  is  large,  it  is  necessary  to  use  large 
ropes,  and  two  wracks  upon  each  rope. 

Supposing  now  that  the  ball  is  firmly  bound  together,  begin 
to  undermine  on  one  side ;  but,  before  doing  so,  it  is  necessary 
at  this  stage  of  the  operation  to  consider  which  way  the  plant 
(tree  or  shrab)  can  be  easiest  taken  out  from  the  shrubbery  in 
which  we  shall  suppose  it  to  be  growing.  If  egress  is  easiest 
afforded  on  the  south  side,  the  undermining  must  take  place  on 
the  east  and  west  sides.  While  undermining  the  one  side,  it  is 
necessary  to  put  a  prop  between  the  ball  and  the  bank  on  the 
opposite  side,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  ball  slipping 
down,  until  the  undermining  is  completed.  If  the  ball  is  solid, 
much  of  the  earth  below  not  containing  roots  can  be  removed 
with  propriety ;  but  if  loosoi  it  is  requisite  to  put  a  little  straw 
or  soft  mat  pad,  and  then  insert  a  strong  board  varying  from 
6  inches  to  8  inches  in  breadth,  and  of  such  a  length  as  to 
project  beyond  the  ball  at  each  end  about  2  inches.  When  the 
one  side  is  finished,  remove  the  prop  and  allow  the  ball  to  lean 
gently  down  on  the  lifting-board  just  put  in ;  remove  now  the 
loose  soil  fVom  the  opposite  side,  and  place  below  a  little  straw 
or  soft  mat  pad,  and  a  corresponding  lifting-board  to  that  used 
on  the  opposite  side.  This  operation  completed,  the  plant  will 
rest  wholly  on  the  lifting-boards.  The  next  process  is  to  remove 
the  loose  soil  from  under  the  ends  of  the  boards  on  one  side. 
Two  strong  tarred  ropes,  each  10  feet  or  12  feet  long,  being  in 
readiness,  one  is  worked  under  the  ends  of  the  boards  at  one 
side,  and  the  other  under  the  opposite  ends.  Another  way  is  to 
put  them  in  at  the  time  the  bottom  boards  are  being  placed. 
The  ropes  should  be  worked  under  the  boards  about  one- fourth 
fVom  each  end,  dividing  the  rope  as  near  as  possible.  Fi^  2, 
a  represents  the  lifting-boards  with  the  ropes  under ;  h  represents 
the  boards  and  ropes  with  handspikes  attached.  If  the  plant 
ia  not  of  large  size,  the  tying  of  the  ends  of  the  ropes  together 
will  be  sufficient,  but  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  ropes 
get  together  on  the  handspikes,  unless  some  contrivance  is  used 
to  prevent  it.    Notches  cut  out  of  the  boards  as  shown  in 


fy.  2,  e,  or  pieces  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  boards  to 
theropet  from  moving,  as  on  Jl^,  2,  d  d,  are  useful  enough. 


Fig.  9. 
often  happens  that  the  lifling-boards  must  be  sacrificed,  as  shall 
afterwards  be  explained :  it  is,  Uierefore,  needless  to  go  to  expense 
with  them.  To  prevent  the  ropes  getting  together,  it  is  necessary 
to  fix  a  loop  at  the  extremity  of  each  rope,  taking  care  that  they 
shall  be  all  the  same  height  above  the  level  of  the  ball,  and  so 
made  as  not  to  slip,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  easily  unfbsteaed. 
Into  the  eves  formed  on  the  ropes  place  strong  han^pflm 
parallel  with  the  bottom  boards,  7  feet  or  8  fbet  long,  accerdiaf 
to  the  mass  to  be  lifted. 

After  the  above  arrangements  Mre completed,  aufficieiit  stmigdi 
must  be  got  to  raise  it.  As  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
operation  is  the  removing  the  mass  from  the  hole  in  whioh  it 
has  been  growing,  and  not  being  provided  with  a  regular  tram- 
planting  machine.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  plant,  if  prepared  ai 
before  described,  may  be  easily  lifted  and  conveyed  away ;  bi* 
if  too  large  to  be  raised  at  once,  the  task  becomes  more  difBcolt. 
Various  methods  may  be  suggested  for  getting  the  plant  out- 
one,  by  cutting  a  slopmg  bank  from  the  surface  of  the  groand  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  working  the  plant  ffradually  up  the 
slope.  With  heavy  plants,  this  method  is  preferable  to  Ufting 
it  at  once,  which  is  apt  to  stress  the  men  employed  j  besides, 
the  difficulty  of  getting  the  handspikes  low  enough  so  as  to  hire 
sufficient  purchase  when  the  lower  part  of  the  ball  becomes  aesr 
tho  surface  of  the  hole.  The  following  is  the  method  whidi  I 
generally  adopt  when  the  mass  is  large,  and  which  prevents  the 
possibility  of  any  of  the  hands  sustaining  injury  : — ^While  the 
plant  is  still  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  with  the  neoeeiarT 
ropes  and  handspikes  appended,  at  one  side  place  a  few  men  te 
keep  the  handspikes  tight,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ropes  from 
slipping  through  with  the  extra  strength  placed  on  the  oppostte 
side  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  that  side ;  when  raised,  fill  up  the 
side  lifted  with  oarth  about  6  inches  or  8  inches,  and  firm  it  well 
down,  putting  it  as  far  below  the  plant  as  it  can  well  bo  got 
This  being  done,  place  the  smaller  strength  on  the  side  liM, 
and  the  greater  on  the  opposite,  so  as  to  raise  it  up  also,  and  fill 
in  below  as  before ;  carry  on  in  this  manner,  gaining  about 
6  inches  each  time,  imtil  uie  plant  is  brought  to  the  sumce  of 
the  ground.  This  done,  spread  out  a  large  bast  mat,  strong 
and  quite  entire,  having  all  the  ends  tied  as  short  as  posnU^ 
place  the  plant  on  the  centre  of  it,  and  tie  the  ends  up  to  the 
handspikes  on  to  the  ball  as  tlglit  as  possible,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  the  loose  earth  fVom  the  bottom  dropping  oat 
either  while  carrying  it  to  its  destination,  or  placang  it  on  t 
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;  Ins  to  bedrsvfi 


if  il  ti  m  lioiM,  orlns  IcwM  flsdi  faftBgng  doins  ealolHqg  ontlie 
•nds  «f  the  mmg-hotrndm  «id  ipMi.  XriiiDir  •■  thii  obMr- 
^■iioB  oMj  flppmr,  it  ii  ti^bidvimotkmfDmqmmoBwhSlmmrrj' 
ing  on  the  wori^  Sopposfaig  the  pint  Mtij  out  of  the  bote, 
•nd  BMl  fixed  under  it.  If  the  Hietanco  ii  ibort  to  the  intended 
plaooofraeeptaon^itooDldeMi^beeMvied.    (Fiff.9 


.  I 

a  pUnt  pr%^4»«d  for  being  carried,  but  wilh^at  the  m&t  lur- 
nmndiog  li    It  wm  left  i)Ot  io  ^#.  3  and  5  m  order  to  ibow  i 
tbo  po«itioti  of  Ibe  ropef  «md  »taTe«), 
If  tbfl  pl*ot  haa  to  "bo  couT^ed  to  » 
diat«DO»,  It  ia    necewftrj   t<j  be  pro-  ' 
iid«d  wMi  alow  bnwd-wheebd  trsui*  [ 

The  sarf*M  of  th^  tmek  mutt  be 
itrotig,  and  made   to  extend  a  little^ 
OTcr  the  ffbeele  on  thch  fide»     9t3ch  I 
ft  mftcbiiie  M  tU»t  e*cd  b j  mMotis  for 
ctrrymg  krgo  itone«  Uom  pl&^^e  to  ' 
pli;C«  ii  proftrable,  omng  to  the  eaia  . 
6?  wbich  it  ein  b?  cjJid^  to  turn. 
The   *h«^l*   bad    better  b<^  of  iolirl 
wogdivoflrj  not  Icei  than  S    in  dies 


broBdi  ind  oanoinided  with  •  bread  irom  hoop,  thu  laidering 
it  leu  UaUe  to  i^jinv  garden  wmlke.  Serersl  ttrong  tinga  ahonld 
alao  be  placed  about  it,  in  order  to  eecure  the  pUmt  bj  ropea  if 
reqoired,  partienUrlj  while  going  orer  an  irregolar  aorboe. 

Sappeau^  the  phmt  bro^^  to  a  ■taalion  whme  it  oam  be 
esRl^  got  npOB  the  nnefaine^  the  handle  moat  bo  raiaed  up  oo 
M  to  mabo  the  back  part  of  it  tooeh  the  groond ;  the  pleat  u 
Umb  to  be  TCiaed  on,  and  the  handle  or  ahilt  gradnal^  lowerad, 
keeping  anftwetit  atrength  behind  to  piofont  the  plant  bang 
opaet  while  biingiDg  it  to  a  lereL  JKff,  5  repwaepta  a  phoit  ao 
plaoed  on  the  tmof  After  being  seenred,  me  handapuea  mtf 
be  taken  out,  and  Uie  ends  of  the  ropea  ibeulj  aeeuod  to  the 
upright  otarea  or  ipaia. 

Ah&t  being  properly  aeeurad,  litHe  dtflhniHy  wiU  be  fooMl  ^ 
tnnsplanting  it  to  fta  intanded  plaee  of  reception.  Pwtiouato 
ita  bamg  iWBored,  the  hole  or  pit  into  which  it  ia  to  be  plaead 
ovgfat  to  be  in  readineia,  and  at  leaat  4  feet  kager  than  the 
diameter  of  the  ball  of  earth  and  Toota  to  he  pkced  hito  it.  A 
aloping  baak  araat  be  fonned  from  the  aurfeoa  of  Ihe  gaoond  to 
the  b<^m  of  the  pit,  the  machine  with  the  plant  nraat  then  be 
brooght  aa  near  to  the  edge  of  the  alope  aa  poaufale^  and  plaoed 
with  the  back  part  of  it  to  the  pit.  After  the  taea  hare  befli 
whieh  ixed  the  plant  to  the  maehine,  repkMse  the 
and  eqaallj  adjnat  the  strangUi  aa  before^  pUeing 
or  two  men  to  ateadj  the  top  of  the  plant.  All  being  in 
M,  taiae  up  gentfythe  diaft  of  the  maeliine,  and  <ho  maas 
will  be  eaaflj  alibied  to  the  ground.  This  done^  nnluoae  the 
tiaaofthe  outer  mat,  andnme  the  phmt  with  the  handapikea 
anAaaant  to  dnw  the  mat  from  beaeath  $  then  dip  the  plant 
gentlj  down  the  inoKned  piano  into  Hba  pit.  If  poeiible^  pre- 
Tont  it  frmn  hmmg  draggipd  down,  aa  it  if  apt  t4  t«k«  ni  % 
^iL&ntity  of  ti'ii-th,  bc5:dci  -iL;  I^jii;^  tl*e  bottom  tr_j.i/^  a_^^  tLj 
fuk  of  loeoeninf  tho  whole  maji, 

if  the  b«U  of  earth  eoeloiin^  the  rocti  happon  lo  be  too 
hear^  to  be  lilted  Qy>on  the  traiuplQiitliig^trQck  nt  oeoe,  it  mmf 
be  pur  on  in  the  f&llowtag  manner  :— After  the  pi  wit  hu  boen 
raided,  ABd  Te<4iiij|^  on  tbe  ixtrfiice  of  the  gf^imd,  «  *lop«  can  be 
cut  ia  the  earlb  dose  to  wbcre  the  plsf-t  b  rtftudinf ,  f iiiErianllj 
wide  to  sMow  tli«  trftSLipkittiDg-truck  to  be  l«4  do«  n  On  plankn 
prvfriontlj  laid  for  t ho  purpote,  otid  of  sooh  a  depth  behind, 
tlmt  the  back  part  of  the  truek  fihaU  be  oa  a  Jerd  with  the 
auriaae  oq  which  the  pbnt  ii  atandtng.  Whta  so  arrapfod,  the 
plant  can  be  worked  npoti  the  truck,  mid  then  drawn  to  the 
vw^acm  of  the  ground. 

JV'  ^  repreaents  a  pLaiit  read  j  to  be  placed  on  a  truck. 

If  the  tree  or  phrab  iotended  to  be  tmmsp] anted  happen  to 
be  gfDw^ng  oa  a  tlopiiig  bank,  it  is  eaEilT  got  tipon  the  truck  hj 
catting  a  tre^ob  into  the  baiik  where  tiu*  plant  ii  etandiof ; 
and  if  it*  destination  happen  to  be  on  a  ilopiiif  bftuk,  a  trench 
can  be  cut  ao  ai  to  allow  the  track  to  bo  run  back ;  the  plant 
can  then  be  flipped  off  the  trnck  on  a  piece  of  groiiBd  pre- 
riou«1j  prepared  foi-  ita  reception.— J AM£fi  JT^NAn,  €ur9t<tr  if 
ihe  Mefsl  Botanic  G^rJkmj  Mdmlmr^h, 

fig,  «> 
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EXPERIMENTS    IN    CULTIVATINa    THE 
POTATO  AT  MOUNT  SHANNON, 

BT  MB.   BOBINSOK. 

Thb  Potato  crop  was  planted  in  drills,  and  in  these  the  ex- 
periments were  made.  The  planting  was  perfectly  uniform ; 
the  soil,  the  time,  the  site,  the  peed,  and  the  preparation  all  alike. 
The  seeMJ,  which  was  cut  in  the  ordinary  manner,  comprised  two 
kinds,  Scotch  Downs  and  Leather  Goats.  The  entire  quantity 
of  land  planted  with  the  esculent  was  four  Irish  or  six  statute 
acres. 

The  planting  took  place  after  the  10th  of  April. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  about  nine  o'clock,  p.m.,  whilst  passing 
Peafield,  near  Anacotty,  Mr.  Robinson  perceived,  hy  the  peculiar 
odour,  that  the  blight  was  even  then  an  unwelcome  Tisitor ;  and 
on  the  following  Monday,  after  examination,  found  that  the 
plantings  under  his  own  care  were  affected.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  that  something  should  be  done  to  try  and  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  malady  ;  and  on  the  ensuing  Friday  he  instituted 
the  experiment 

He  resorted  to  two  expedients.  He  had  a  small  section  of 
land  occupied  by  seedling  rotatoes,  and  on  the  26th  of  July  he 
had  the  haulm  or  stalks  of  these  laid — that  is,  bent  down,  with 
the  foliage  drooping  into  the  furrows ;  and  on  the  following 
Monday,  the  28th  of  July,  he  had  the  greater  portion  of  the 
general  crop  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  A  man  or  boy  took 
and  turns:!  two  or  three  stalks  at  a  time,  laying  them  with  the 
foliage  pendent  as  stated,  and  then  a  good  spit  of  earth  having 
been  dug  between  every  two  of  the  oGrills,  a  sufficient  quantity 
was  otrefuUy  laid  on  the  off  side,  not  quite  on  the  top,  of  each 
drill,  so  as  partly  to  cover  and  keep  the  haulm  down.  The 
greatest  portion  of  it  affected  by  blight,  as  well  as  the  foliaee, 
was  thus  bent  down,  and  in  such  a  way  that  both  could  he 
washed  with  rain  into  the  furrow,  in  place  of  remaining  in  an 
upright  position,  in  which  the  vitiated  or  poisonous  matter 
would  fraely  descend  and  taint  the  tubers.  Of  the  six  statute 
acres  two  were  thus  laid ;  a  half  acre  next  them  left  standing 
as  it  grew ;  half  a  rood  of  the  drills  parallel  with  the  former  cut 
down  with  a  reaping-hook,  and  covered  over  with  soil  from  the 
furrow,  so  as  to  rise  over  the  naked  stems ;  one  other  acre  then 
laid  like  the  two  first ;  and,  lastly,  one  rood,  or  rather  more,  of 
the  drills  left  upright  like  the  half  acre  already  mentioned. 
Thus  there  were  such  alternations  of  the  several  processes  in 
various  parts  of  the  field  that  no  special  advantage  could  vitiate 
the  truth  of  the  experiments*    We  come  to  the  results. 

A  tape  was  taken,  and  7  yards  or  21  feet  of  two  laid  drills 
measured ;  a  similar  length  of  two  drilla  alongside  the  former, 
in  which  the  stalks  were  left  standing,  measured  in  like  manner; 
and  an  equivalent  length  of  a  ooui^  of  drills,  in  which  the  stalks 
had  been  cut,  marked  out  in  the  same  way.  In  two  other 
portions  of  the  field  the  like  measurement  was  made ;  so  that 
the  trials  were  allocated  to  the  lower,  the  middle,  and  the  upper 
parts  of  the  land.  All  those  measured  lengths  wore  fairly  dug 
out,  and  the  produce  exposed  just  as  it  was  turned  up.  The 
Potatoes  were  counted,  examined,  and  weighed  in  the  presence 
of  the  gentlemen  who  were  present,  and  the  result  ascertained 
to  be,  that  five  times  a  greater  quantity  of  bad  Potatoes  were 
found  in  the  drills  that  had  grown  in  the  upright  or  the  usual 
way,  than  were  found  in  those  which  had  been  turned  down 
with  the  foliage  pendent  into  the  furrows.  We  saw  the  tainted 
tubers  counted  in  the  drills,  in  which  the  stalks  were  left  up- 
right, and  the  number  in  the  21  feet  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one ;  whilst  in  the  like  space  of  the  two  contiguous  drills, 
of  which  the  stalks  were  laid  down  and  earthed  in  the  manner 
directed  by  Mr.  Kobinson,  the  number  of  bad  tubers  was  only 
nineteen.  In  the  second  trial,  according  to  weight,  there  were 
18|  lbs.  bad,  or  nearly  a  stone  out  of  the  produce,  of  four  stone 
in  the  unlaid  drills  ;  whereas  there  were  only  2^  lbs.  bad  out  of 
a  similar  quantity  dug  from  the  two  parallel  drills  that  were  laid. 
Thus,  in  every  20  feet  of  the  latter,  11  lbs.  of  Potatoes  were 
obviously  saved;  and  any  of  our  readers  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  calculate  the  collective  quantity  which  would  be 
yielded  and  saved  from  a  single  acre  at  this  rate  will  ascertain 
the  money's  worth  of  the  perfectly  easy  and  practical  experiment 
tried  and  proved  by  Mr.  Bobinson.  How  enormous  to  the 
whole  country  such  a  saving  must  be  will  be  admitted  by  all  who 
know  the  unapproachable  worth  of  the  Potato  crop  as  a  staple 
food  of  the  people,  and  of  the  live  stock  which  agriculturists  rear. 

The  cost  of  laying  down  the  drills  as  descrih^d,  would  be  from 
£1  to  25f.  an  acre,  to  those  by  whom  hired  labour  should  oe 


engaged.  To  oooopiers  hating  hands  and  legs  of  their  own,  of 
course  the  expense  would  be  infinitely  leas.  The  effect  of  the 
earthing  over  the  laid  drills  was,  aa  you  could  observe  at  a  gUaos, 
highly  beneficial  to  the  land  itself  for  it  had  stifled  the  weeds  ia 
theur  infimcy,  whilst  the  unlaid  drills  were  nearly  overspread 
with  the  growth.— (KiMsier  New9.) 

THE  KITATO  BIBBASX. 

"  Cattlemarttfr,  Nov.  18, 186L 
"  I  OBSBBTSD  lately  in  your  paper  an  allusion  to  the  system  of 
earthing  over  the  Potato-stalks,  as  protection  from  blight. 
Having  heard  of  its  success  on  Lord  Clare*s  farm,  at  Mount 
Shannon,  I  this  year  caused  a  drill  to  be  earthed  over  in  each  of 
two  plots  of  Potatoes.  Each  plot  was  then  just  exhibiting  the 
first  spots  of  blight.  The  stalks  were  laid  down  by  the  hand, 
not  cut  off,  and  were  completely  earthed  over. 

"  When  the  crop  was  lifted  there  was  a  considerable  portion  of 
diseased  tubers,  though  certainly  less  than  last  year.  But  intiie 
drills  earthed  over,  in  both  plots,  and  both  varietiea  of  Potato^ 
there  was  not  a  single  diseased  tuber,  and  I  considered  the  pro- 
duce to  be  better  and  drier  than  even  the  sound  tubers  of  the 
rest  of  the  plots. 

**  It  may  be  a  question  if  the  labour  of  this  system  would  be 
repaid  in  a  very  extensive  crop ;  but  to  small  farmers  and 
cottiers,  with  small  extent,  I  think  it  may  prove  valuable. 

"I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
— {Corh  ExanUner.)  ••ftHUntOH." 


STRIPED  BORDERS,  AND  SUITABLE  PLANTS 
TO  MAKE  THEM  WITH. 

•A  CoBBBSPONDENT,  in  a  former  Number  of  Thb  Jomurii*  of 
HoRTicxJLTUBS,  having  invited  planters  to  make  a  report  on 
what  they  considered  was  the  best  bed  of  the  season  in  their 
respective  gardens — a  request  which  I  hope  will  be  duly  responded 
to,  and  one  which  I  myself  will  have  gieat  pleasure  in  giving  my 
views  upon  on  another  occasion  ;  but  in  addition  to  the  inqoisy 
after  the  best  beds  of  the  season,  I  also  put  forth  another  inquiiy : 
Which  are  the  best  plants  to  make  a  striped  border  of  four  rows 
— all  facing  one  way  ?  In  asking  this  through  the  eoluoans  of 
this  periodical,  I  will  at  the  same  time  give  some  examples  vhiek 
I  have  tried  here ;  but  as  none  of  them  were  to  my  mind  perfiset, 
it  is  only  right  to  point  out  what  I  consider  the  defective  featorsi 
of  them,  in  order  that  those  who  may  in  future  be  disponed  to 
form  such  borders  may  fully  comprehend  the  merits  and  failings 
of  such  plants  as  have  been  tried.  I  will  also  make  a  few  rt> 
marks  on  what  I  consider  a  plant  for  a  striped  bed  ought  to  be. 

At  what  precise  time  beds  or  borders  of  fiowera  planted  in 
continuous  stripes  came  into  fashion  it  is  impof sible  to  say ;  bat 
the  first  that  I  ever  saw,  and  which,  in  richness  of  colouring,  \m 
not  been  surpassed  by  anything  I  have  seen  since,  was  of  Crocos, 
and  that  some  thirty  years  ago  or  more,  the  ouatom  thfn  not 
being  a  new  one.  Of  late  years,  however,  it  has  he^n  a  common 
practice  to  dignify  old  customs  with  new  names,  and  the  torn 
rainbow-border  or  ribbon- border,  has  been  thought  to  sound 
more  refined  than  plain  striped  border.  Be  this,  however,  ss  it 
may,  it  is  enough  for  the  reader  to  understand  that  such  hordes 
form  a  very  important  feature  in  most  flower  gardens  now-a-dsyt, 
and  the  proper  planting  of  them  is  one  that  requires  as  much 
taste  and  judgment  as  anything  in  the  floral  department,  that 
where  successful  hits  have  been  made,  I  hope  the  fortunate  onss 
will  not  hide  their  light,  but  at  once  expose  it  to  the  world; 
for  it  is  possible  the  best  arrangement  yet  niade  may  have  bsai 
at  some  obscure  place  which  the  mass  of  the  gardening  world 
would  have  but  little  chance  of  hearing  of,  excepting  through  the 
columns  of  a  periodical  like  The  Journal  of  Hobticultubi. 
But  as  certain  conditions  seem  requisite  in  a  plant  to  make  it 
suitable  for  this  class  of  omamentd  gardening,  it  ia  only  Cur  to 
point  out  what  I  consider  these  qualiflcations  to  be. 

The  Nece8$ary  QualificatioM  of  a  Plant  for  a  Ribhon-horder.^ 
Many  of  the  best  bedding  plants  we  possess  are  unfit  for  this 
purpose,  or  at  least  for  the  generality  of  cases,  when  the  lines  of 
colouring  are  less  than  18  inches  wide.  Verbena  of  most  kinds  are 
too  rampant,  loose,  or  spreading,  so  that  it  is  only  the  upright 
growers  which  are  fit,  as  for  instimce,  Yerbena  Purple  King,  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  of  all  the  Verbenas.  There  are  some 
other  Verbenas  of  similar  habit,  but  I  instance  this  one  as  beinf 
well  known.  Plants  with  pendulous  flowers  are  also  unfit,  and 
such  plants  as  do  not  possess  that  sturdiness  of  habit  necessary 
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to  carry  them  through  the  whole  of  the  season  with  a  respeotahle 
appearance,  ought  abo  to  be  disqualified.  This  will  exclude  most 
annuals.  Plants  of  unruly  growth  must  also  be  denied  here, 
unless  such  growth  can  be  constrained  to  take  that  proper  form 
which  it  ought  to  take  in  the  company  i(  is  in.  Some  other 
dasscs  of  plants  are  also  nnfit  (or  this  work.  But  enough  has 
been  said  on  this  head:  it  is  therefore  better  to  consider  what 
deicriptions  of  plsnts  are  best  adapted,  and  the  reasons  why  they 
are  so. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  right  to  say  that,  notwithstanding 
the  long-continued  blooming  of  many  of  the  most  popular  plants 
our  gardens  now  boast  of,  the  plant  of  all  perennials  at  least 
outlives  the  flower,  often  by  sercral  weeks.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, we  can  have  an  ornamental  plant,  it  is  better  than  an  orna- 
mental flower,  for  the  latter  is  never  produced  in  such  profusion 
as  the  foliage,  and  is  not  liable  to  those  fluctuations  which  the 
ever-changing  character  of  our  climate  renders  so  certain :  there- 
fore for  most  purposes  a  plant  with  foliage  of  the  required 
colour  is  preferable  to  one  having  flowers  of  that  tint.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  we  cannot  have  all  the  colours  we  require  in 
leaves  only :  hence  the  necessity  of  using  flowers  when  wanted. 
At  the  same  time,  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the  different 
c<^oured  foliaged  plants,  a  good  effect  may  be  produced,  which 
is  retained  afier  the  rains  of  October  have  destroyed  all  bloom 
on  the  plants  having  more  claim  to  floral  distinction.  So  much 
inaportance  do  I  attach  to  this,  that  I  regard  the  Ferilla  nankin- 
ensis  as  the  most  important  addition  made  to  our  flower  gardens 
in  the  last  ten  years — as  it  furnishes  a  colour  but  indifferently 
represented  in  any  flower,  excepting  Verbena,  and  in  that,  as  has 
been  said  before,  its  duration  u  not  to  be  depended  on  in  dry 
seajBons  and  situations.  To  the  flower  gardener  patronising  the 
striped  or  ribbon  style  of  planting,  the  Perilla  and  such  plants 
as  present  a  clear  distinct  colouring,  are  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance ;  and  additions  to  our  stock  of  such  plants  will  be  heartily 
welcomed,  more  especially  if  new  colours  in  that  way  can  be 
had.  The  following  list  of  plants  which  have  been  used  that 
way  here  may  perhaps  be  of  service  to  the  general  reader,  to 
which  I  append  such  note  as  is  necessary  to  make  them  under- 
stood ;  at  the  same  time,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  what  additions 
others  may  make  to  the  list,  as  the  one  given  is  fiir  from  complete. 

Alysaum  variegaium. — ^This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  white 
plant  we  have,  its  numerous  blossoms  being  as  white  as  the  plant 
itself,  and  improving  rather  than  deteriorating  its  general  effect. 
Uaually  it  is  planted  as  an  edging,  but  this  need  not  always  be 
so,  for  in  point  of  height  it  keeps  pace  vrith  Lobelia,  many  of 
the  Verbenas,  and  the  dwarfer  class  of  Geraniums.  Here  we  use 
it  for  whst  I  would  call  the  stringwork,  or  embroidery  of  rery 
large  beds,  when  its  uniform  growth,  requiring  no  trimming,  fits 
it  particularly  for  such  work  as  cutting  up  large  masses  of  colour 
into  fanciful  patterns  in  the  way  we  have  used  it  for  several 
years,  and  for  striped  borders  it  is  second  to  no  plant  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  for  general  utility. 

Arabis  variegata, — Dwarf  and  compact.  The  foliage  being  of 
a  creamy  jellow,  rather  than  white,  yet  rery  beautiful,  and  being 
low  growing,  as  hardy  as  a  Daisy,  and  not  particular  as  to  situa- 
tion, it  is  valuable  as  an  edging ;  its  appearance  in  winter  as  well 
as  in  the  floral  season  being  good,  cheerful,  and  neat.  I  believe 
we  have  more  edgings  of  this  plant  than  of  any  other,  not  even 
excluding  Box. 

Ageratutn  mexicanum  namm^  or  some  of  its  varieties,  which 
however  differ  so  little,  that  I  include  them  all  under  one  name, 
is  well  adapted  for  a  striped  border,  as  supplying  a  colour  not 
obtained  in  anything  dse.  Some  judgment  is,  however,  required 
to  place  it  properiy  as  to  light,  as  it  generally  overtops  Geraniums, 
Calceolarias,  and  such  like  plants ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  useful 
on  that  account,  as  tall  plants  are  often  wanted  as  well  as  dwarf 
ones :  it  may  therefore  be  pronounced  good. 

CtrasHum  tometUosum, — This  seems  so  well  known,  and  so 
generally  patronised,  as  to  require  no  further  recommendation ; 
and,  as  a  dwarf  plant,  it  approachps  nearer  to  a  pure  white  than 
anything  else  I  know  of;  and  being  of  easy  culture,  hardy,  and 
possessing  the  property  of  adapting  itself  to  any  situation,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  edging  plants  of  the  day. 

Variegated  Mint  or  Balm. — I  must  confess  nerer  being  partial 
to  this  plant,  even  when  our  lists  of  such  things  were  more 
limited  than  they  are  now.  It  requires  more  trimming  thaxi  can 
always  be  afforded,  and  aflor  the  middle  of  August  has  a  dirty 
grej  look.  I  therefore  only  mention  its  name,  but  recommend 
somethmg  else  in  its  stead,  excepting  perhaps  in  such  places  as  j 
nothing  else  will  thrive  in.  I 


Cineraria  maritima. — Some  edgings  of  this  are,  at  the  time  I 
write  (the  middle  of  October)  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the 
garden;  and  nothing  cau  wdl  exceed  its  appearance  when  it 
really  is  good,  but  it  is  not  the  most  convenient  plant  to  deal 
with ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  have  it  good  in  July,  and  also  in 
October.  The  propensity  it  hss  to  flower,  in  spite  of  repeated 
cutting,  is  such  as  to  give  what  remaining  foliage  there  may  he 
leffc  a  rather  sickly  unpleasant  appearance ;  this  is  often  the  case 
when  old  plants  are  used,  and  sometimes  plants  die  imder  the 
ordeal  of  stopping,  making  an  unsighUy  gap.  Nevertheless,  with 
spring-struck  plants  an  excellent  edging  is  produced,  richer- 
looking,  in  respect  to  the  graceful  form  of  its  leaves,  than  that 
of  any  similar  plant  I  know  of^  standing  out  like  portions  of 
frosted  silver,  contrasting  well  with  turf,  or  any  other  herbage  it 
may  be  in  contact  with,  and  in  a  ribbon*border  must  look  well. 

Cineraria  afne/Zoirfe*.-- Compared  with  the  last-named,  this  is 
vastly  inferior,  but  as  a  compact-growing  plant,  with  a  healthy, 
agreeable  foliage,  and  blue  flowers,  produced  in  continuous  suc- 
cession, it  is  often  thought  worthy  of  a  place.  True,  its  flowers 
are  never  very  numerous,  that  for  ordmary  bedding  purposes  it 
has  in  most  cases  succumbed  to  the  Verbena ;  but  it  may  occa- 
sionally  be  grown  in  the  striped  border  with  good  effect,  its 
compact  habit  giving  it  a  claim  to  distinction  wliioh  Verbenas  do 
not  possess  when  not  in  flower. 

Cuphea  #<n>«fo»a.— Excepting  as  a  neutral  colour  this  is 
thought  not  to  be  distinct  enough  for  the  striped  border,  other- 
wise the  plant  seems  well  enough  adapted  that  way.  I  have, 
however,  never  used  it  as  such,  and  fear  its  claim  to  honour  can- 
not be  regarded  at  more  than  **  second  class." 

Chrysanthemum  regale Jlore  pleno. — A  double  yellow  Chrysan- 
themum, resembling  in  foliage  some  of  the  annual  Chrysanthe- 
mums, but  it  is  a  perennial,  and  kept  through  the  winter  by 
cuttings.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  and  flowers  more  abundantly 
perhaps  than  any  plant  I  know  of;  certainly  no  Geranium, 
Calceolaria  or  Verbena  furnishes  so  early  and  so  continuous  a 
supply  of  bloom,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  the  plants  dying.  There 
were  expanded  blossom  early  in  June ;  and  at  the  present  time 
(the  middle  of  October)  it  presents  a  tolerable  good  show,  and 
doubtless  would  have  done  more  so,  if  the  dead  flowers  had  been 
picked  off';  while  in  the  middle  part  of  the  season,  no  Calceolaria 
presented  such  a  dense  mass  of  yellow  blossom.  The  plant, 
however,  is  tall,  quite  2i  feet  or  more,  that  it  cannot  well  become 
a  substitute  for  that  popular  flower,  but  it  is  possible  a  dwarfer 
variety  may  be  found  which  hereafter  may  equal  the  Calceolaria 
in  general  utility,  and  possess  the  additional  qualification  of  not 
being  affected  by  the  dry  weather,  whidi  detracts  so  much  from 
the  general  merits  of  the  Calceolaria. 

Calceolaria,  yellow, —  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  mention 
spc-cific  names,  as  new  varieties  are  frequently  ofl*ering  them- 
selves ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  C.  salvisefolia  ia  the  tallest  and 
C.  aurea  floribunda  the  dwarfest  jellows  thst  I  cultivate.  The 
convenient  habit  of  C.  amplexicaulis  renders  it  capable  of  being 
either  dwarf  or  tall ;  but  somehow  I  do  not  admire  it  much  as 
a  plant  for  a  striped  border,  though  excellent  in  a  bed,  that  I 
have  advised  the  more  shrubby  kinds  to  be  used  ;  and  both  the 
kinds  mentioned,  as  well  as  some  others,  are  useful  that  way 
when  dry  weather  docs  not  check  that  growth  and  formation  of 
flower-buds,  so  essential  to  a  continuous  blooming :  this,  unfor* 
tunately,  was  the  case  in  1858,  1869,  and  again,  to  a  certain 
extent,  this  year.  Still  we  cannot  do  without  Calceolarias;  and 
if  the  dry  weather  in  August  and  early  part  of  September  had 
not  checked  theur  growth,  I  believe  they  would  have  been  as  gay 
up  to  the  present  moment  as  at  any  period  during  the  year. 
Calceolarias  may,  therefore,  bo  regarded  as  entitled  to  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  list  of  plants  suitable  for  striped  borders. 

Calceolarias,  Dark  or  Intermediate,^Jhe»e  do  not  come 
out  so  well  as  the  yellow  ones  do :  therefore  I  cannot  recommend 
them.  Calceolaria  Prince  of  Orange  blooms  abundantly,  but 
its  colour  is  too  much  of  a  neutral  to  tell  in  a  striped  border  ; 
and  the  other  dark  kinds  too  often  present  so  many  blank  weeks 
before  flowering  and  afterwards,  that  this  class  can  only  reckon 
on  the  second  hst  of  suitable  ones. 

Oeraniums,  Plain-leaved  Varieties, — ^The  compact  habit  of 
most  ol  these  renders  them  very  suitable  for  this  work  ;  and  as 
the  list  includes  both  tail  and  dwarf,  as  well  as  several  colours, 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  striped  borders  of 
Geraniums  alone,  and  one  of  two  such  borders  here  are  amongst 
the  most  successful  ones  of  the  season.  But  one  or  two  remarks 
seem  necessary  before  describing  Geraniums — it  is  to  warn 
planters  against  using  such  kinds  as  have  red^  purple  mark- 
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logs  on  the  loaTes.  Many  growers  regard  the  ftuipj  appearapce 
these  kinds  present  as  &  qualification  of  no  ordinary  merit ; 
but  they  look  better  as  potted  plants  than  in  a  bed,  thereibre  I 
fflTe  the  prefi$renoe  to  a  plain  green-leared  variety.  A  good 
dark  horseshoe  marking  is  not  amiss  when  the  plant  in  other 
rtspeots  is  all  that  is  wanted,  but  it  is  no  better  than  a 
i^n-leaTed  one ;  and  mono  colours  than  black  and  green  on  a 
Ufl  only  confuse  each  other,  and  look  dirty  and  unhealtby. 

Such  kinds  as  Geranium  Punch,  Trentham  Itose,Tom  Thumb, 
Christina,  and  others  look  better  than  Compsctum,  Scarlet 
GUobe,  Cerise  Unique,  and  others  having  more  or  less  mark- 
ings on  the  lea^  1  advise  the  plain-leav^  ones  to  be  selected 
when  convenient  to  do  so ;  and  as  this  section  embraces  many 
colours,  habit  of  plant  must  be  consulted  as  well  as  tint.  I 
would  certainly  not  advise  many  white* flowered  ones  to  be 
planted,  as  the  best  of  that  olsss  fall  short  of  the  variegated  ones 
m  giving  eflbct  that  way.  The  pink  kinds,  as  Christina  snd 
others,  are,  however,  indispensable ;  but  I  am  far  from  satisfied 
vritii  Purple  ^'osegay,  and  hope  ore  long  to  see  it  displaced  by, 
one  of  better  habit.  As  it  is,  Geranium  lucid  um  is  certainly  as 
good  as  Purple  Nosegay,  being  more  dwar^  and,  though  its 
flowers  may  o£fend  the  florist,  their  numbers  compensate  the 
flower  gardener. 

Geraniums,  Variegated  White. — Of  all  tho  plants  adapted  for 
the  striped  border  the  silver-edged  G^aniums,  are  the  most 
useful ;  for,  whether  in  flower  or  not,  their  while  foliage  con- 
trasts so  well  with  adjoining  plants  that  they  are  invariably 
favourites.  For  thia  purpose  I  prefer  such  plants  as  are  of 
uniform  habit,  rather  upright  than  spreading,  and  with  leares 
that  are  somewhat  cuppy  rather  than  flat,  as  toat  shows  the  edge 
or  white  part  uppermoat;  and,  looking  at  them  in  an  almost 
horizontal  direction,  this  qualification  is  of  much  consequence. 
G^eranium  Bijou  is  about  the  beet  I  have  in  this  way  of  the  scarlet- 
flowered  class ;  but  Geranium  Shottisham  Pet  as  a  deep  rose  is 
quite  as  good — nay,  even  better  in  its  foliage.  Flower  of  the  Day 
is  also  good ;  but  Brilliant,  although,  perhaps,  the  most  abundant- 
blooming  Geranium  we  have,  is  not  a  good  variegated  one ;  but 
there  are  several  varieties,  and  every  year  is  adding  to  the 
number.  Geranium  Alma  is  as  popular  as  most  Scarlets,  and  as 
a  pink  Silver  Queen  or  Annie  is  also  good  ;  but  as  foliage  is  of 
more  consequence  than  flower  it  is  only  to  that  public  attention 
is  directed.  Mangles*  Variegated,  the  best  pink  of  all  for  a  bed, 
is  too  rambling  for  a  single  line  or  stripe,  although  for  breadths 
of  2  feet  or  more  it  is  very  suitable. 

OtramMms,  Variegated  le/Zota.— Nothing  can  exceed  the 
Gk>lden  Chain  in  this  way.  Golden  Circle  is  stronger-growing; 
but,  like  the  Golden  Chain,  it  loses  many  of  its  leaves  in  Sep- 
tember. I  think  this  class  is  capable  of  much  improvement, 
and,  doubtless,  it  will  receive  it  m  due  time.  As  an  edsing 
plant,  Geranium  Golden  Chain  maintains  a  sort  of  regal  claim 
to  distinction,  which  is  never  denied  it,  the  only  difficulty  is 
to  get  the  necessary  quantity  of  it.  Taking  up  and  preserving 
the  old  plants  and  propagating  from  them  in  spring  is  the  only 
wajb 

Qeramuma  of  the  Oah-leaned  Clou. — Shrubland  Pet  flowers 
well  in  a  vase,  and  in  a  bed  of  poor  soil,  and  its  pretty  green  foliage 
looks  not  amiss  without  flowers  when  it  is  in  contrast  with  other 
things  of  a  white,  yellow,  or  variegated  character ;  but  to  those 
'^rbo  look  for  bloorn  only,  I  fear  it  will  not  be  6atisfactoi7,  as  the 
flower-stems  are  short,  and  when  the  groimd  is  rich  it  hardly 
stands  out  bold  enough  to  please  the  fastidious.  But  with  an 
Alyssum  on  one  side  of  it  and  PeriUa  on  the  other,  it  looks 
Teiy  well. 

hahlia, — Somehow  I  have  never  had  a  good  scarlet,  white,  or 
yellow,  in  the  dwarf  clsss,  although  I  am  aware  such  kinds  exist, 
there  being  a  good  scarlet  at  the  Crystal  Palaoe,  but  the  yellow 
there  is  evidently  too  tsU.  The  best  white  I  have  seen  this  year 
was  in  Lincoln»hire,  and  I  think  was  called  alba  multiflora  nana. 
The  old  Purple  Zelinda  I  have  had  since  1846,  and  in  point  of 
habit  it  has  not  been  ezcelied,  and  I  think  not  equalled.  For  a 
centraJ  row  of  the  proper  height  the  Pahlia  is  useful  and  good ; 
but  I  think  the  Dwarf  Purple  will  succumb  to  PeriUa,  as  in  dry 
seasons  there  is  such  a  long  period  with  very  few  flowers,  while 
the  Perilla  is  ornamental  at  all  tiroes. 

JW^na. — Hedges  or  lines  of  Fuchsia  Bicartoni  are  mnoh 
admired,  but  they  are  not  Uie  class  of  plants  that  look  well  in 
the  distance,  the  flowers  being  pendant  j  it  is,  however,  of  sturdy 
growth,  and  if  in  front  of  slirubs  forms  an  excellent  background 
for  other  things.  No  white  kind  that  I  am  aware  of  possesses 
qualities  so  good  for  bedding  purposes  aa  the  old  Bicartoni, 


bo^  for  the  striped  bovdev  (he  Fuohn*  ocanot  be  aaid  to  mak  im 
the  front  olass. 

Salvia  fidgem  and  epleudem^ — ^The  firvt-Damed  is  a  iim64 
plant  for  a  back  row,  and  being  about  the  same  height  aePenU^ 
might  stand  behind  it.  Salvia  splendena  only  svoeeeda  in  fine 
seasons,  and  is  late  in  eoming  into  flower,  that  fiw  gntemX  par* 
poses  it  is  not  advisable.  The  variegated  form  of  Mvia  fnlgeBa 
may  do  yery  well  ibr  a  bed,  but  it  is  not  variegated  sufllcMiitif 
for  the  foliage  to  look  well  without  flowers,  and  as  it  is,  doea  net 
look  so  well  as  the  ^ain  ^een. 

FifMKs  eli^aiM.— This  w  a  besuti^Uly  Tariegated  plan^  bal 
better  adapted  for  hanging  over  the  edges  of  large  rustio  vasos 
or  baskets  than  keeping  in  order  in  the  straight  Ime  of  a  striped 
border ;  but  it  may  there  be  trained  to  order  pretty  well,  and  it 
looks  very  well,  and,  being  hardy,  is  a  useful  plant. 

Variegated  Qrau, — A  friend  famished  me  with  a  pn^y 
white-leaved  Grass  from  near  Liverpool,  which  makes  a  pretty 
good  edging.  It  is,  I  think,  a  white  form  of  one  of  our  fisia 
Grasses,  the  seed  resembling  the  crested  Do^*s-tail  Gbasa.  As  a 
low-edging  plant  it  is  worth  growing,  differing  widel/  from  the 
old  Bibbon  Grass  of  fermer  days, 

PiiaAv. — ^An  edging  of  double  white  Pinks  looks  remarki^ 
well  around  a  dump  of  shrubSk  or  as  an  edging  fMnng  the  \im% 
and  the  plant  being  healthy  and  tidy  looking,  it  is  ornamental  at 
all  times ;  is  is,  however,  hardly  suitable  for  striped  bordenw 

Lobelia, — A  good  variety  of  Lobelia  speciosa  is  invalaaUe 
everywhere,  and  there  are  some  pale-coloured  kinds  also  usefiila 
the  dass  of  blues,  vrith  flower-spikes  pointing  upwards,  are  the 
only  kinds  worth  growing  for  the  striped  border,  prostrate  otm 
not  showing  the  flower  so  well }  but  as  a  plant  furnishing  a  coi- 
tinuous  bloom  the  Lobelia  is  second  to  none*  and  I  plaoe  it 
amongst  the  first  dass  for  the  purposes  here  treated  on. 

Litiumjlaimm, — ^When  in  flowes  this  looks  well,  but  it  ooor 
tinues  only  a  limited  time  in  that  condition,  so  that  I  cannot  re> 
commend  it  further  than  aa  a  plant  deaarving  of  notice  amnnfit 
hardy  herbaceous  ones. 

FeriUa  nankinenns.^AM  before  stated,  I  have  no  heaitatioii  in 
pronouncing  this  ornamental  plant  the  greatest  acquisition  made 
to  the  floweff  garden  in  the  last  half  dozen  years  i  for,  added  to  a 
graceful  growth  and  a.  deep  rich  bronae-coloured  foliagei  it  is 
also  of  tluU;  convenient  sixe  which  may  be  regarded  either  tall  or 
d warf^  bearing  stopping  well.  Its  services  commence  in  the  esz^ 
part  of  June,  and  it  looks  well  up  to  the  time  of  sharp  froat.  F«ff 
the  striped  border  single  rows  will  be  sufficient^  as  its  deep  noh 
hue  seems  to  be  too  powerful  when  used  too  freely.  As  a 
boundary  line  of  distinction  it  can  hardly  be  planted  in  a  wsooc 
place,  looking  well  everywhere.  If  only  thsee  speciee  are  waated 
for  a  ribbon-border,  one  of  theoi  must  be  PeriUa. 

Several  other  plants  are  occasionally  used  in  the  way  h«e 
treated  ot  The  double  white  Feverfew  looka  well  for  a  tin% 
as  also  does  Prince's  Feather,  Diely tra  spectabilis,  and  Aubristia 
purpurea.  Isotoma  axillaris  is  also  used  with  better  effiMi }  bat 
a  little  practice  will  enable  the  inoiperienoed  to  know  which  to 
reject ;  and  the  nnnber  of  really  nsefiul  ones  is  nuidi  less  thm 
may  be  supposed.  Nevertheless^  if  any  one  has  any  addition  to 
make  to  the  above,  X  shall  be  happy  to  hear  of  them ;  and  thi 
readers  of  Thb  JournjOi  om  Ho&ticultubb  will  else  be  iat 
terested  in  a  matter  which  is  yeariy  rising  into  more  and  mom 
repute.  At  the  same  time  remember  that  the  qnalificatioB 
for  distinction  in  the  striped  border  is  prolonged  durabili^ 
without  this  plants  aM  note  admisaable  for  this  pu 

BOBSOK. 
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THE  PRBSEEVATTON  OF  ICB  IN  STACKS. 

I  WILL  give  you  my  own  experience  on  this  matter,  having  n- 
sisted  to  All  ice-houses  of  diflerent  shapes  and  in  difierent  looalitifib 
all  erected  in  the  usual  style.  They  do  not  keep  the  ice  so  long  w 
it  keeps  in  the  stack.  The  ground  for  a  stack  should  be  devated, 
and  in  form  like  a  terraoe,  so  that  the  drainage  would  benatunL 
The  first  cartload  should  be  placed  in  the  centre,  and  brokan 
small  with  mallets  made  for  the  purpose.  They  can  drive  the 
cart  to  the  side  of  the  stack,  and  break  the  ice,  and  then  throw  it 
up  on  the  mass,  where  it  must  be  broken,  if  possible,  as  fine  w 
snow.  The  large  lumps  will  work  down  on  the  sides,  and  moit 
be  thrown  up  again  until  the  whole  ia  one  mass  of  solid  ice,  and 
in  the  form  of  a  sugarloaf.  ]Krinety-six  cartloads  will  make  t 
nice  stack ;  and,  when  done  as  above  directed,  shoidd  be  care- 
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lullj  oovered  with  dry  fern  to  the  depth  of  2  {eei ;  then  thatched 
with  straw  another  foot  thick.  This  stack  will  keep  the  ice  well 
more  than  twelve  months.  When  the  ice  is  wanted  the  stack 
should  he  opened  on  the  north  side,  and  the  hole  filled  up  again 
witii  dry  fern  and  straw. 

I  haTe  assisted  to  make  a  similar  stack ;  (he  garden  engine 
being  at  work  the  whole  of  the  time,  until  the  mass  of  ice  is 
oongealed  like  a  crystal.  This  will  keep  well,  but  not  longer 
than  the  other  way. 

I  have  seen  snow-stacks  made.  These  are  easily  formed,  and 
are  useful  when  we  have  mild  winters.  When  the  snow  begins 
to  gi?e,  the  men  should  commence  rolling  until  the  weight  of 
the  ma«8  is  heavy  to  move.  They  should  then  make  a  hole 
through  the  centre  of  the  ball,  and  place  a  strong  pole  for  an 
axle,  and  again  oommenoe  rolling  to  save  distance  of  carting. 
Fifty  loads  will  soon  be  rolled  in  this  way,  and  all  should  be  in 
balls  before  beginning  carting.  The  stack  should  be  in  the 
form  of  a  cone,  and  thatched  like  the  stack  of  ice. 

Fern  should  be  uped  as  a  cover,  because  it  is  a  nonconductor 
of  heat,  and  is  the  best  material  for  purposes  where  a  uniform 
temperature  is  required.  Dry  bog  turf  will  answer  the  purpose 
nearly  equally  as  well,  where  easily  procured  ;  but  should  also 
be  tharched  with  straw.  Straw  will  do  when  neither  fern  nor 
bog  turf  can  be  procured,  but  must  be  double  the  thickness. — 
G.  liiij:.. 
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WOEK  FOR  THE   WEEK. ' 

KITOHBV  eABDBir. 
Cabbage,  fill  up  any  raoancies  in  the  autumn  plantations ; 
also,  make  freeh  plantations  of  the  autumn  sowing  if  necessary. 
Cauliflowers,  those  under  hand-glasses  and  in  fnimes  must  be 
fiilly  exposed  during  the  present  mild  weather,  or  they  will 
button  off  in  the  spring.  Sow  seed  on  a  south  border  to  produce 
plants  to  succeed  the  autnron  sowing.  Celery,  sow  seed  in  boxes 
and  plaoe  them  in  heat  to  produce  plants  for  an  early  crop. 
OarUc  and  ShaUot*^  where  the  soil  is  not  wet  and  stiff  should 
now  be  planted,  if  not  done  in  the  autumn.  Plant  in  rows 
6  inches  apart.  Lettuce,  those  in  frames  should  have  the  glasses 
off  them  night  and  day,  while  the  weather  is  mild.  Make  a 
sowing  on  a  south  border  to  succeed  the  autumn  sowing. 
Potatoes,  where  there  is  not  the  convenience  of  frames  or  pits, 
plant  on  a  south  border  for  an  early  crop.  Rhubarb,  pots  may 
now  be  placed  over  the  roota  and  covered  with  dung  or  leaves. 
Spinach,  a  small  sowing  may  be  made  between  the  rows  of  early 
Peas.  2\imips,  when  young  ones  are  wanted  early,  a  sowing 
should  be  made  on  a  slight  hotbed.  Traps  should  be  set  in 
different  parts  of  the  garden  to  catch  mice.  They  now  more 
readily  take  the  baits  than  they  will  when  there  is  other  food 
for  tl  em. 

FLOWER  OABDBN. 
All  new  groundwork  to  be  proceeded  with  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  so  that  planting  may  be  completed  in  good  time.  The 
•aaaon  hafing  been  so  mild,  trees  and  shrubs  will  commence 
growing  much  earlier  than  usual,  such  aa  are  intended  for  removal 
should  be  taken  up  carefully  and  laid  in  by  the  heels  till  wanted. 
This  will  act  as  a  check  upon  their  early  growth.  The  planting 
of  shrubs  is  sometimes  postponed  from  the  autumn  when  it 
would  be  certain  of  being  followed  with  more  favourable  results. 
However,  it  is  sometimes  unavoidable,  but  whenever  the  planting 
*of  shrubs  takes  plaoe,  it  is  advisable  that  they  should  be  planted 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  walks  and  from  each  other  that  they 
would  not  interfere  with  either  fur  several  years.  The  mode  of 
planting  shrubberies  adopted  by  some  persons  is  very  defectire, 
as  there  is  no  attempt  at  arrangement,  and  when  this  is  neglected 
at  tho  time  of  planting,  no  aftier-thinning  or  removing,  short  of 
taking  up  and  replanting  the  whole  of  the  shrubs,  will  eive 
them  the  effect  that  they  would  otherwise  produce  in  such  a 
situation.  In  plantmg  shrubberies,  those  plants  which  are  in- 
tended to  remain  permanently  should  be  first  planted,  and  the 
intervening  spaces  to  be  filled  up  with  whatever  plants  may  be 
at  hand,  and  as  they  enoroadi  upon  the  permanent  plants  they 
should  be  removed.  Shrubs  will  not  then  require  pruning, 
which,  with  digging  about  their  roots,  should  be  avoided  as  much 
as  possible,  if  handsome  specimens  well  feathered  to  the  ground 
are  the  objects  to  be  desired.  The  turning  of  walks  may  now 
be  accomplished,  and  new  gravel  provided  where  necessary.  All 
graaa  lawns  and  margins  to  have  a  thorough  cleaning  and  rolling 
at  an  early  opportunity. 


FBUIT  GARDEN. 
Where  nets  or  bunting  cannot  be  procured  for  protecting  the 
blossom  of  Peaches  and  Apricots,  suspend  from  the  top  of  the 
wall  to  the  bottom  of  the  trees  a  quantity  of  straw  or  hay  ropes 
made  with  a  few  projecting  loose  straws.  Dry  fern  or  spruce 
branches  may  be  nailed  over  the  branches  of  the  trees  with  ad- 
vantage.   Continue  pruning  and  nailing  as  directed  before. 

STOYB. 

Stove  plants  in  general  will  now  require  an  increased  amount 
of  atmospheric  moisture  with  a  slight  adrfince  in  heat.  Begin 
to  repot  Orchids,  takmg  them  in  succession  as  they  come  into 
growth.  Keep  the  plants  well  elevated  and  use  plenty  of 
charcoal  in  lumps  of  good  siae,  fastening  the  whole  that  the 
plant  may  not  easily  be  disturbed.  Moss  pegged  on  the  top 
gives  a  good  finish,  and  is  useful  for  retaining  moisture.  When 
there  is  any  fear  of  a  deficiency  in  the  atmosphere,  syringe 
plants  on  blocks  occasionally,  the  temperature  to  be  60**  by 
night,  65°  by  day,  rising  to  70^  on  sunny  afternoons. 

ORBBNHOUBE  AND  OOKSBRYATORT. 
Betum  all  plants  from  the  conservatory  to  the  stove  or  green- 
home  as  they  go  out  of  bloom,  and  such  plants  as  Euphorbia 
jaequinieeflora,  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  and  other  such  plants 
which  have  done  blooming,  may  be  set  aside  and  kept  com- 
paratively dry  for  a  time.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to 
top-dress  or  renew  the  soil  around  some  of  the  borders ;  if  such 
is  the  case  let  it  be  done  before  the  end  of  the  month,  and  give 
the  plants  a  good  soaking  of  clear  weak  manure  water  at  the 
same  lime.  Orange  trees  in  tubs  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  a 
black  fungus  on  the  leaves,  having  the  appearance  of  soot.  This 
should  at  all  times  be  thoroughly  cleaned  off,  find  is  easily  and 
effectually  removed  with  a  sponge  and  some  warm  soapsuds  and 
some  sulphur  mixed  with  it. 

FORCIKO-PIT. 
Continue  to  introduce  Boses,  bulbs.  Lilacs,  Sweet  Briars,  &o., 
for  succession.     Fumigate  whenever  green  fiy  appears,  and 
syringe  the  plants  whenever  the  weather  is  £svourable. 

PITS  AND  FRAMB8. 
Examine  the  stores  of  half-hardy  plants.  Amongst  them,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  will  be  found  blanks,  and  some  of  the  best 
store-pots,  or  established  plants  of  the  same,  should  be  in- 
troduced to  heat  in  order  to  procure  early  cuttings.  Ko  delay 
should  take  place  in  this  matter,  for  much  of  the  success  in 
massing  depends  on  having  a  stock  of  forward  well-established 
and  haniy  plants  at  bedding-out  time.  W.  Exakb. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHBN   OARDEK. 

Thoboxtghly  cleaned  and  surfsce-gravelled  walks  when  we 
could  get  at  them,  so  as  to  forward  labour.  Cut  and  put  more 
Ash-leaved  Kidney  Potatoes  into  a  mild  heat,  to  spring  them 
before  planting  under  protection,  or  out  of  doors  when  the  soil 
is  dry  and  friable,  having  found  that  in  heavy  soil  little  is 
gained  by  planting  either  in  autumn  or  in  winter.  Sowed  Pe<u^ 
such  as  SangstersNo.  1,  one  row;  Dickson's  Favourite,  two 
rows ;  Veitch*s  Perfection,  one  row  j  Jeyes'  Conqueror,  or  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  two  rows.  Sowed  alio  in  turf  to  be  placed  in 
Peach-house  Sangster's  No.  1,  to  be  helped  forward,  and  then 
transplanted  for  the  first  crop  out  of  doors.  We  like  boxes 
better ;  but  all  are  fulL  Sowed  Mazagan  and  Long-pod  Beans 
out  of  doors,  and  some  in  turf  for  transplanting,  and  a  score  of 
No.  32-pots,  four  Beans  in  a  pot.  These  when  grown  will  be 
transferred  to  nine-inch  pots,  and  placed  in  a  late  orchard- 
house  to  give  a  few  dishes  before  we  can  get  them  in  the  open 
air.  Tom  Thumb  Peas,  sown  in  orchard-house,  with  plenty  of 
air  on,  are  now  about  1  inch  in  height,  and  will  come  in  a  week 
or  two  before  those  in  the  open  air.  We  have  some  36-inch 
pots  considerably  forwarder,  and  these  by-and-by  being  trans- 
ferred to  nine-inch  pots  will  be  kept  a  little  warmer,  to  give  us 
an  early  gathering.  Sowed  a  score  more  of  six-inch  pots  of  the 
same  dwarf  variety,  and  placed  them  in  heat,  so  as  to  be  hardened 
off  afterwards,  and  thus  join  the  earliest  before  the  rows  in 
the  orchard-house  come  in.  Sarthed-up  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans 
in  pots,  and  transplanted  more  from  boxes  in  which  they  had 
been  sown  thickly.     Gathered,  or  rather  pulled,  Eadishes,  and 

eve  plenty  of  air  to  those  remaining.    Added  a  lining  of  hot 
ives  to  Asparagus-bed  in  fnme,  which  has  produced  abnn- 
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dantlj ;  the  lame  frame  tapplTiug  Gkeen  Mint,  Fennel,  Sorrel, 
Tarragon,  Ac.  Pricked* up  the  soil  among  Lettuces,  Cauli- 
flowers, &o.,  and  earthed-up  the  forwardeet  Potatoes  in  pota, 
and  transplanted  more.  In  12-inch  pots  use  three  sets,  after 
being  sprung,  and  if  these  sets  had  been  rooted  in  small  three- 
inch  or  four-inch  pots  previously,  thej  will  grow  less  yigorousl  j, 
and  jield  their  roots  rather  sooner.  The  haying  such  things  in 
pots  enables  a  person  to  more  them  easily,  and  even  give  a  little 
bottom  heat  when  necessary.  The  last  succession  of  ours  is 
generally  set  out  under  the  protection  of  Spruce  trees,  where 
•  tney  receire  enough  of  light  to  ripen  the  stems,  whilst  the 
bnmohes  above  them  prevent  the  frost  touching  tbem  to  any 
extent.  Sov»ed  round  Spinach  between  the  Peas,  and  some 
Badishes,  to  let  them  take  their  chance  without  any  protection. 
Turned  over  soil  intended  fbr  Onions,  as  more  depends  upon 
having  the  soil  in  good  order,  than  in  sowing  extra  early.  Made 
preparations  for  laising  and  fresh  boxing  a  main  walk  in  the 
kitchen  garden ;  the  Box  being  strong  and  nice  now,  but  the 
walk  being  much  too  low,  as  the  soil  and  dung  introduced  to 
the  quarters  for  many  years  have  raised  them  considerably,  and 
the  walk  in  damp  weather  cannot  be  kept  so  dry  as  is  desirable. 

9BFIT  OABDBK. 
Xept  a  mild  heat  in  the  first  house  of  Peaches  and  Tines. 
Busted  Strawberry  blossoms  with  a  feather  that  were  in  bloom ; 
in  thfse  dull  days,  partly  on  account  of  the  dull  weather, 
allowed  none  to  stand  in  saucers,  but  in  sbme  cases  put  a  little 
tnan  on  the  shelves.  The  leaves  of  some  that  were  inclined  to 
wtow  rather  luxuriant  were  bent  down  over  the  rim  of  the  pots. 
They  will  thus  stand  a  good  bend  without  injury,  and  at  an 
learly  period  more  strength  is  thus  apt  to  be  thrown  into  the 
flower-truss.  I  notice  that  this  season  the  flower-trusses  take 
more  time  in  coming  than  usuaL  Made  preparations  for 
pruning  and  washing  Apricots  and  Peach  trees,  as  well  as 
hardier  fruits.  Broke  the  dans  a  little  among  Strawberry- 
rows,  and  sowed  Melons  on  the  5th,  because  I  saw  that  I  could 
not  have  a  bed  or  beds  for  them  under  a  month  at  any  rate,  and 
few  things  like  less  to  be  cribbed  and  knocked  about  before 
flnal  planting  than  Melons  do. 

YLOIV^B  DIPABTMBNT. 
Boses  in  pots  should  now  be  (^runed  so  'as  to  admit  of 
their  being  slowly  forced,  or  brbught  on  in  a  eool  temperature. 
The  plants  should  remain  cool  a  few  days  after  being  pruned. 
The  prunings,  if  of  valuable  kinds,  may  be  struck  or  gmfted.  For 
grafting  it  is  as  well  that  the  stocks  be  established  in  small  pots, 
and  then  after  being  tied  on  as  low  down  as  possible,  it  will  be 
as  well  to  keep  them  close  in  a  glass  case  for  a  we«'k,  and  then 
to  give  a  little  bottom  heat  to  accelerate  the  junction  of  stock 
and  scion.  Boses  out  of  doors  may  mostly  now  be  pruned,  ex- 
cept the  Teas  and  the  tenderest  Chinas  and  hybrids.  This 
month  is  also  a  good  time  to  move  Boses  t  in  the  north  it  will  be 
as  well  to  defer  doiug  so  a  little  longer.  There  seems  less  danger 
In  the  moving  just  as  the  buds  are  starting.  Potted  off  some 
of  the  best  Boses  that  we^  inserted  as  cuttings  in  autumn, 
and  gave  them  the  benefit  of  a  mild  bottom  heat  to  give  them 
a  start.  The  whole  family  of  Gladioli,  if  not  planted  at  once, 
might  be  laid  thickly  in  soil,  and  be  moved  as  wanted  or  as  the 
ground  gets  ready  for  them.  In  the  open  ground  herbaceous 
plants  may  be  regulated,  large  heads  lessened,  and  a  little  rich 
compost  placed  about  those  that  soon  exhaust  the  soil.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  these  old  favourites  are  getting  fashionable 
figain  ;  for  mixed  banks,  or  beds  of  herbaceous  plants,  are  still 
fine  (bings.  Bven  in  grouped  flower-beds  a  few  beds  of  elegant 
herbaceous  plants  are  not  only  beautiful  by  contrast,  but  would 
often  do  much  to  do  aWay  with  the  level  monotonous  lumpish- 
ness  of  mere  gorgeousness  of  colouring.  Did  I  get  near  Mr. 
Weaver  I  might  do  something  more  witii  those  large  specimens 
than  go  on  a  journey  of  note-comparing.  PlacM  Fuchsias, 
large  ones  and  smaller  ones,  in  the  first  vinenr  afker  pruning 
them ;  and  as  the  house  averages  from  50*  to  55  ,  aa  soon  as  the 
plants  break  will  shake  most  of  the  soil  from  them  and  fresh 
pot,  and  syi  inge  in  sunny  days  until  the  roots  are  taking  hold  of 
the  new  soil.  Cleared  the  Peach-house  of  bedding  plants 
except  some  Alma  Oeraniuros  and  other  variegated  ones  be- 
low the  trellis,  so  that  they  may  get  a  lift  of  extra  heat ; 
and  filled  the  shelves  with  Strawberry  plants,  dressing  them 
as  previously  described.  Qave  all  the  air  possible  in  mild 
days  to  keop  bedding  plants,  as  Calceolarias,  &o.,  back,  as 
room  now  for  the  next  three  months  will  be  all  the  difficulty. 
Got  a  good  clamp  of  tree  leaves  together  to  heat  well,  and  help 


to  startle  the  slugs  out  of  them,  so  aa  to  be  in  readiness  to 
commenoe  propagating  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Ac  We  find  then 
is  nothing  gained  by  beginning  too  soon,  unless  there  be  a  new 
thing,  much  of  winch  is  wanted,  or  there  is  great  room  Ibr 
keeping  them  afterwards ;  as,  often  when  turned  out  to  help 
themselves,  as  they  can  be  too  3arly,  the  labour  is  next  to  lost 
All  Dahlias  desirable  to  multiply  and  get  strong  plants  of 
before  the  middle  of  May,  we  have  moved  from  a  shed  and  pot 
into  a  slight  hotbed ;  the  rest  will  be  placed  on  the  floor  of  a 
vinery  or  a  Peaeh-hoose.    Plant-bouses  general  routine. — ^B.  F. 


TEABE  LISTS  BECKIVED. 

J5arr  4"  Sugden's  Guide  to  the  Flower  Garden,  ^-c— This  is 
in  reality  the  title  to  Barr  <{•  Sugden's  Spring  Seed  Catalogme, 
It  is  a  bulkv  pamphlet  of  116  pages,  illustrated  with  fo«r 
woodcuts,  and  supplied  with  a  -visitor's  hand-map  of  London. 
It  is  very  well  got  up,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  informrtion, 
both  of  a  cultural  and  descriptive  kind. 

J?.  G,  Benderson  Sf  Son's  Seed  LUt,  1862.— This  also  fom 
a  pamphlet  of  96  pages,  and  it,  too,  is  one  of  those  carefullT-pra* 
pared  catalogues  which  contain  a  great  deal  of  useful  infonoa* 
tion. 

A  Select  Catalogue  of  Flower,  Vegetable,  and  Agrtcmttwwi 
Seeds,  ^c,  bg  B.  S.  Williams,  HoUowag  N.  —  This  is  a  ftJI 
and  useful  catalogue,  consisting  of  select  and  vei7  choice  lists  of 
all  the  different  kinds  of  garden,  flower,  and  agriculiural  areda. 

Among  the  other  catalogues  we  have  received  we  have  tboss 
of  Messrs.  Outbush  Sf  Son,  of  Higt^ate;  Messrs.  StuaH  ic  Mmm^ 
of  Kelso^  N,B.,  both  seed  and  nursei^  lists ;  Afr.  SUphe^ 
Brown,  Sudburg,  seeds;  Messrs,  Smith  ^  Simons,  ^^Hb^ 
Arcade^  Glasgow,  seeds. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

•^i*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depait- 

mental  writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Oottags 

Ghurdener,  and  Country  Gentleman.**     By  ao  doing  thtfr 

are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.    Au 

oommuliioations  should  therefore  be  addressed  solelg  to  t%s 

SdUors  of  the  ''Journal  of  Mortienliwre,  ^-c,"  162,  IM 

Street,  London,  S.C. 

We  also  request  that  oorresnondents  will  not  mix  up  on  As 

same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  OB 

Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  it  they  expect  to  gei  them  answefed 

promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  septti4e 

communications.    Also  never  to  send  more  than  tiro  or 

three  questions  at  once. 

We  eatmot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  ante 

very  special  ciroumstanoea. 

CliiAkrs  for  Back  Wall  or  Gr^icnhocse  {R.  M.  &).— With  a  ^Sfll 

18  InehM  or  24  Inehea  fTom  the  ^ound,  and  the  wall  onW  8  feet  hH^  «f 

^Koald  plant  the  climbers  in  the  border,  and  then  train  them  along  bdv 

the  apex,  and  spur-prone  every  year,  so  that  the  flowering  shoots  wools 

hv\g  down  In  summer;  and  we  would  plant  Panstflora  (Hculra  at  one  end, 

Fttsl  flora  eiBralea  raoemosa  at  the  other,  and  MandOTllla  saATeotent  ■ 

the  middle. 

SoAaLBT  OsmAHiims  Dmbasbd  {A  Lover  of  /lower*),— Yonr  Oeraalm 
are  suffering  from  cold  and  damp.  A  wanner  atm5sphere.  and  a  httis 
drier,  will  make  them  all  right— not  those  parts  gone ;  but  after  all  thsss 
are  removed,  Snd  the  whole  of  the  affected  Ie«T<)8  tsken  avray.  there  vfll 
be  enough  of  strength  in  the  old  stems  to  throw  out  healthy  fohava  WH 
suspect  that  in  the  temperature  in  which  these  plaitts  were  placed,  tts 
atmosphere  should  hare  been  drier.  Old  plants,  as  repeitedly  »Uted,«fll 
bear  roagh  treatment ;  young  plants  will  not  stand  s  jch  ronghness. 

OaiinrHourtB  Bcsoxb  {J,  B.  IT.). ^Fifteen  inches  will  be  wide  SBn^ 
for  the  plants  you  name. 

OsmANteit  Lkavbs  Degatkd  (W.  J*.).— Tour  Oerantnm  leaves  bad  stay 
mppeararce  of  being  exposed  to  a  bright  sun  when  the  leaves  were  moM^ 
ane  the  roots  dry ;  we  could  not  see  thrips,  but  we  could  see  whars  t^ 
had  been.  If  you  And  any  of  these,  you  had  better  smoke  the  pUdti  vltl 
shag  tobaceo,  and  be  sure  the  smoke  Is  cool;  and  tiext  day  fisy  eacn  pIsBl 
down  in  a  shed,  and  syringe  It  well,  with  water  at»oat  6)*',  and  keep  Um 
plants  shaded  until  the  leaves  are  dry.  The  condensed  moisture  from  ths 
glass,  with  a  little  Inattention  to  alr-glving,  would  produce  scalding;  bat 
we  fear  yon  hare  also  thrlps.    The  soil  Is  all  right. 

Back  Wall  o>  a  OaatMiiocsK  (jrnfe).-The  white  will  be  apt  loseSNft 
the  trees  by  reflected  heat  as  well  as  daifJe  the  eyes  by  reflected  light.  Tsa 
had  better  add  Umpblack  to  the  whitewash,  enough  to  give  It  a  darker  or 
greyish  tinge.  We  presume  the  back  wall  is  to  hare  ftnlt  on  It.  If  yoir 
Vines  are,  aay,  1  foot  higher  than  the  rod  you  wish  to  train  them  to,  yoi 
may  cutoff  as  much  us  that;  but  if  you  d>)  not  wish  the  Vines  to  bssr 
until  they  reach  the  rod  below  the  roof  then  one  bod  will  be  enoUKh  to  lears 
at  the  rod,  and  all  the  rest  downwards  mnst  be  removed.  We  are  not  iups 
if  this  1«  What  yon  mean.  The  smoke-ehimBey  from  the  ease  most  ga 
directly  oat  ot  the  house,  unless  you  can  torn  it  into  aehlan^  or  flaa 
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SowjiTG  Sox^inm  cjlpsioastsvh  ( W.  ^.),— S«w  the  teeda  of  the  Rolenvn 
mny  time  between  this  and  April  in  a  little  bottom  he  it.  Prick  off  the  s-.'ed- 
llnn  when  op,  und  then  pot  singly  first  in  three  and  then  in  flve-inch  pots 
and  that  will  giro  yon  nice  flowering  planta 

CBEaiuEs  Falliico  Immatubso  (/.  (7.)*- The  trees  might  bemoTadwith 
care,  but  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  well  where  they  are.  At 
any  rate,  we  would  not  rooTo  them  now ;  but  as  soon  as  the  trees  are  In 
bloom  fDrike  holes  in  the  walk,  and  gtre  a  ginid  soaking  with  water  not  lesi 
than  60^.  and  If  it  contains  a  little  soot  or  guano  all  the  better.  If  the  walk 
la  rery  deep  we  would  also  take  it  out,  fill  with  fresh,  good,  rich  soil,  and 
re]»Iace  gravel  to  the  depth  of  from  4  inches  to  6  inches.  Try  one  or  both 
modes  before  lUting.  and  let  ns  know  the  result    « 

PonrciAMA  ruLCBBBancA  CoLTvnx  {J.  £.).~The  Poineiaaa  Is  a  low  spiny 
■hnd)  trom  the  East  Indlea,  and  wants  a  medlnm  teroperatore  In  winter  en 
60^.  and  from  70"  to  80"  to  bring  it  into  vlgoroa*  crowth  and  bloom  in  spring 
and  summer.  When  done  floweiing  clean  and  prune  a  little,  and  keep 
rather  oo'tler  and  drier  for  a  week  or  two,  and  then  glTe  more  beat 
and  moisture  until  the  end  of  September,  when  for  rtpaninif  the  wood 
tha  pltfnt  shonld  have  all  the  IlKbt  possible,  and  water  be  gradually 
OUtaileH.  It  is  easiest  propagated  by  seeds,  which  should  be  steeped  In  hot 
wat«^  before  sowing;  also  by  oattlngs  in  Mind  under  a  bell-glass.  Small 
ilda  tboota  2^  Inches  in  length  and  a  heel  of  the  older  wood  attached  are 
beet.  Place  these  In  a  sweet  hotbed,  and  give  air  at  night  to  prevent 
damping.  Fibry  loam  and  heath  soil,  with  a  litt  e  leaf  mould  and  sand,  will 
do  for  it  well  Molstn/e  as  above  alluded  to,  only  use  the  syringe  freely  all 
Riamer,  nnlesa  when  \n  bloom,  as  then  it  would  Injure  the  long  stamena  that 
•land  out  beyond  the  flowier. 

Latssino  Carhations  (JdeM).— Choose  the  shoot,  strip  off  three  oribnr 
of  the  lower  leaves,  fix  on  a  Joint  most  snl  able,  insert  a  sharp  knife  Just 
behind  It  and  let  it  go  halfway  through  the  shoot,  then  torn  the  knife,  and 
nm  it  op  the  middle  of  the  shoot  until  yon  eome  to  the  next  Joint.  A  space 
eallad  the  tongue,  consisting  of  half  of  the  stem  between  two  Joints— the 
lower  part  cut  halt  through,  and  the  upper  part  Joined  to  the  stem  as  belbre 
— Is  ;now  layered  and  co\  cred  with  earth ;  and  when  roots  are  protruded 
from  the  tongoed  part  it  Is  cat  away  and  forms  a  plant. 

Vakious  {S.  U,  IT).— The  leaf  you  enclosed  seems  to  be  that  of  the 
Kettle-leaved  Birch,  a  deformed  variety  of  the  common  Birch.  Damoot'a 
Xneact  Powder  ran  be  obtained  in  the  gntta  percha  balla  at  many  chemists 
In  London.  Yon  can  have  the  Numbers  you  require  by  forwarding  four 
ilimpa  for  each  with  year  direction. 

GaA88  f^BEDS  {H.  O.  C).— On  your  third  of  an  acre,  grarelly  toll,  sow  at 
the  and  of  March  S  lbs.  Created  DogVtoQ,  1  lb.  Hardieh  Pesene,  1  lb.  Erer. 
graan  Meadow  Grass,  8  lbs.  White  Clover,  and  1  lb.  Small  Yellow  Clover. 

BxATtNO  A  Small  Pit  {A  Subscriber).^ A  small  Iron  atove,  or  a  email 
brick  Amott's  stove,  made  so  as  to  be  fed  from  the  outside,  and  a  metal  pipe 
throagh  It  to  the  chimney,  would  be  the  cheapest  and  do  to  keep  out  frost  (h)m 
TOttr  pit  7  feet  by  9  feet.  To  force  a  little,  a  itmall  flne  ronnd  three  sides,  er 
roar,  would  be  the  simplest  alike  for  bottom  or  top  heat;  or  a  small  boiler 
might  be  fixed,  and  pipes  Uken  from  it^  The  difficulty  ii,  that  the  fumaoe 
tot  inch  a  place  would  do  for  one  four  times  the  size. 

Mvanaoov  Spawn  (A  This-y tar's  Subscribe f).— It  you  look  back  to 
Ho.  99  of  our  New  Series,  published  Dec.  24.  *'  Doings  of  Last  Week.*"  yon 
will  And  all  the  minutiffi  you  require.  Thh  is  a  bad  time  to  make  Mnshroom 
qtawn.  You  had  better  purchase  half  a  bushel  or  what  you  want,  and  start 
Ikir  for  making  in  ^pring  and  summer.  The  chief  circtmistance  against  yon 
Ii  tha  difficulty  of  getting  dung,  ftc.,  dried  now. 

FlLAVTa  roa  Wall  of  a  Lban.to  Housa  { Augustus). ^Yon  do  not  tel^ 
as  how  your  house  is  furnished,  nor 'yet  its  length.  For  a  winter  display 
and  preen  at  all  times  nothing  would  beat  Camellias.  For  late  winter  and 
•■rly  spring,  flne  foliage  and  masses  of  flower,  and  free  growth,  filling  t^e 
■paca  qiilrklr,  few  t  'Ings  would  look  handsomer  than  Acacia  graiidiflora, 
daaarren^.  and  lophantha.  The  Acacia  armata  would  make  a  rich  green 
thicket  and  a  mass  of  gold  and  green  when  in  bloom.  For  climbing  plants 
lo  make  a  great  show  In  snmmer  we  would  place  a  Stephanotis  at  the  warm 
•ad.  a  Habrothamnns  elegans  in  the  middle,  and  a  Mandevllla  suaveolene  dt 
ttia  coolest  end.  For  baakeU  use  Lobelia  gracilK  M anrandya  Bardayana, 
Lophoapermums  of  sorts,  Tropasolums  of  sorts,  Saxifragaaarmentoaa,  Trades- 
eaatia  aebrlna,  Torenia  aslatica,  Thunberglas  Ferns,  Achlmenea,  ftc, 

Fsmae  (Aquarius).— Yon  will  see  announced  rery  shortly  what  will  meet 
yoar  suggestion,  but  we  are  obliged  all  the  same. 

PasaaaTtMO  Stasis  (O.  B.).—Vo  treatment  preserves  stakes  from  de- 
eaylag  in  the  ground  ac  effectiudly  as  thoroughly  charring  their  outaldes. 
If  yon  use  coal  tar,  melt  some  ikt  with  it  and  apply  it  hot;  but  yon  had 
better  first  sharoen  your  stakes  and  then  char  them.  It  is  quickly  done  in  a 
fire  of  garden  rubbish  kindled  In  the  open  air.    You  then  need  not  use  tar. 

Pmimnro  Passion^Flowkss  {R.  /?.).— Ereir  well- ripened  bud  on  last 
year's  wood  of  the  f*as8lon-Flowers  Is  capable  of  producing  a  flowering  shoot 
aext  season.  Buds  on  Impertectly  ripened  wood  will  produce  only  shoota. 
The  wood  first  made  is  likely  to  be  the  best  ripened ;  and  therefbre  yon  may 
leave  just  as  much  of  that  flrst-fbrmed  as  you  think  you  can  find  room  for 
dMWts  from  It  next  snmmer,  keephag  in  mind  that  If  you  leave  much  and 
grow  in  such  a  box,  a  number  of  biwis  will  not  be  likely  to  break  or  posh. 

HraniD  PaapsxirAL  Roexa  ih  Pots  [Idem)  — If  the  Rosea  are  very  good 
•a4  yoa  can  give  them  the  room,  we  would  shift  them  fh>m  tha  60's  into 
4ft-pota,  and  turn  their  out  at  the  end  of  March.  If  yon  have  not  tha  room 
yoa  may  torn  them  out  in  well-prepa*%d  soil,  and  stick  a  few  erergreea 
ooB^is  about  them  for  a  month  or  six  weaka. 

Ou»  AaPABAOua  pLAMva  Rbkovbd  (Amateur).— Am  so  few  heads  come 
ap  we  ft>ar  tliat  they  will  not  do  much  better  thia  aeaaon.  You  coald  satisfy 
yodrself  by  examining  the  plants  and  seeing  if  the  buds  are  sotmd  or  not. 
Few  plants  require  more  trouble  and  care  in  moving  than  old  Asparagus, 
■ad  whit  r  or  automn  is  the  worst  time  to  move  them.  The  best  time  is 
vhen  the  plants  show  an  inch  above  the  ground.  If  you  have  made  the  beda 
wan  that  is  so  far  good ;  but  unless  there  is  a  sign  of  the  old  plants  doing 
wen,  we  would  advise  to  fresh  plant  with  one  or  two-year-old  i^ants  this 
Vraig.  Just  when  the  plants  b^ln  to  move,  and  cover  between  the  rows 
wMi  rotten  dung.  In  plantmg  from  your  old  beds  yon  should  have  selected 
tta  yoimgest  and  freshest  rco*A,  not  the  Urgest. 

AaavoAxiA  iMjDRKn  bt  Faoer  (JD.  L.  i>.).— Cnt  off  the  dead  pobiti  of 
we  branches  down  to  the  live  part.  Do  not  leave  any  of  the  dead  wood. 
A%i  and  ef  next  month  will  be  time  aaoagh  to  do  eo. 


FLowsR-oABDitN  DkBiaifi  (X.  Jfl  X.).— Fofa  otoaalaT  pltfitakaftha  otplva 

of  that  we  pnblished  in  No.  6S8. 

Tak  to  Goosebbkht  avd  Cvrbant  TaKxa  (J.  Jf.).— Fork  over  the  •orfiMa 
of  the  aoll,  and  pnt  the  tan  on  dnring  the  present  month. 

Yabioub  (E.  M.  If.).— T»at  blanched  shoots  of  Geranluroa  conld  not  be 
rooted  or  be  made  naefal  if  they  could  was  o«ie  of  the  earliest  qnestlona 
which  were  settled  In  oar  pages.  Your  Geranium  wh*ch  so  sported  is  called 
Cerise  Unique,  artd  the  compost  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  white  shoots. 
They  come  In  (hat  kind,  in  all  kinds  of  compo^  and  In  no  composts. 
Variegated  Ivy-leaved  Geranlnms,  as  far  as  we  know  and  recollect,  have 
never  been  a  de(>ideratom.  They  have  been  in  cnltivatlon  much  hmgac. 
than  a  generation,  and  are  mentioned  In  almoat  every  one  of  onr  volnmea. 
Your  second  qn  stion  shonld  have  been  sent  to  the  editors  of  the  worka 
referred  to :  and  to  your  third  qnattion  we  reply,  Never  speculate  on  hybrid 
plants  titl  they  come  into  bloom. 

CATS-Roaia  {8,  C  J2.).— Catch  the  eats  hi  a  drop-trap,  pat  the  trap  ialo 
a  bucket  of  water,  d<g  a  hole,  empty  the  content*  of  the  trap  Into  that  hola 
without  looking  at  tnouc  cmtenta,  and  return  the  earth  Into  the  hoe.  Ii 
any  one  asks  \  on  It  yon  have  aeen  his  or  her  cat,  you  can  then  reply  tmth- 
fnlly  in  the  negative.  The  best  whiie  ollrabing  Rose  Is  Felldttf  perpetoeUe ; 
the  best  red.  Gracilis ;  and  the  bestptaA:,  Indlea  mejor. 

Names  or  Cokivbrs  (P.  0.  0.).— Yoar  specimens  are -No.  1,  Piesa 
nobills;  Na  2  one  of  the  small  varieties  of  Picea  pectinata. 

Pkabs  AMD  Chbhrib*  IK  PoTS  (D.  A.).— As  you  purpose  turning  these 
out  of  your  orchard-bouse  to  make  moro  room  for  the  Peaches,  we  re- 
commend you  to  plunge  the  pots  in  a  border  beneath  a  south  wall,  and 
stretch  tiffany  over  them  from  the  w  II  down  to  the  surface  of  the  border 
like  a  lean-to.    We  should  not  be  satisfied  with  merely  covering  the  tops. 

GfiAPxs  (P.).— Yonr  plants  of  Buckland  Sweetwater  are  not  yet  strong 
enough.  No  donht  thev  will  ttoXt  next  year.  Thn  Jura  Frontignan  Is 
Muscat  Noir  de  Jura,  and  baa  a  resemblunee  to  the  Black  Frontignan. 

Htacintb  Bclbs  (wSl/en^—After  blooming  in  water-glasses  they  will 
not  produce  flowers  the  next  year.  They  have  htd  no  opportunity  of 
storing  up  the  materials  for  rnoh  growth.  If  they  had  been  bloomed  ht 
pots  of  earth  it  would  have  been  otherwi<e.  When  you  take  the  bulbs  out 
of  tlie  water-glasitei*.  plant  them  without  breaking  the  roots  in  holen  in  a 
sheltered  border,  filling  the  holes  with  liquid  mud  made  of  the  soil  and 
water.  Let  them  grow  there  for  two  or  mors  years,  and  then  they  may 
again  produee  flowers, 

RinoB  CncmcBBR  ( W.  WhiteIey).—Vo  Cncomber  Is  better  for  growing  on. 
ridges  than  the  old  Long  Prickly. 

PmiOK  or  Woodwork  (O.  i?.).— We  do  not  know  the  prices  of  sncli 
articles.  and,aa  prices  vary,  in  every  locality,  ws  shonld  mislead  yoa  If  wa 
stated  any.  Apply  to  two  or  three  makers  of  such  articles  in  yonr  qwa 
neigh V>nrhood  fur  their  estimates. 

GnsBNBon^B  Plants  vhom  Sxxd  (^1  Constant  Reader). — All  the  plants 
you  name  come  true  from  seed,  if  you  obtain  tme  seed. 

Varioxis  (Westmor lander). —If  tJlex  nana  Is  kept  regularly  clipped,  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  It  will  not  keep  thick  and  green  at  the  bottom. 
It  may  make  a  low  edging  as  London  savs,  but  we  never  saw  it  usod  for  tha 
purpose.  MesHrs.  Carter,  seed<tmen.  Holbom,  perhaps  could  supply  yoa  with. 
Koed.  Do  not  cut  yonr  bush  Pear  trees  until  the  buds  begin  to  swell. 
Pvn>ngneons  acid  is  only  vinegar  ascetic  add),  obtained  by  charring  wood 
in  close  retorts.  It  is  very  pungent,  and  haA  a  strong  smell  of  burnt  wood* 
We  have  no  faith  in  its  power  of  preserving  wood. 

Names  or  Plants.— %*In  sending  plants  for  naming  our  correspondsota 
shonld  remember  that,  as  a  general  rule,  garden  varieties,  especUUy  when 
at  SiU  numerous— e.  g.^  Ueuths,  Epacrite*,  Asaleas.  and  still  less  the  subjects 
moro  decidedly  ranking  as  florists*  fluweis,  csnnot  be  named  satisfactorily. 
We  have  not  at  onr  desk  the  means  of  identifying  such  as  these  ;  and  wa 
cannot  underuke  a  dally  visit  tn  some  nursery  in  order  to  do  what  onr 
correspondents  might  generally  do  easHy  enough  for  themselves-*,  e.,  com- 
pare their  plants  with  flresh  q>eclmens  In  some  neighbouring  collection. 
(A  Young  &i»r</ener).— Erica  by  em  lis,  and  one  of  the  deep  red  varieties  of 
Epacris  Impresaa,  which  yon  can  Identify  at  some  nursery.  {J.  D.,  forfar* 
shire).— 1,  Polypodinm  vulgaro ;  2,  Veronica  beecabimga. 


POIILTRT,  BEE,  and  HOTTSEHOLB  CHEOinCLE. 


POULTRY,    *e.,    SHOWS. 

MAacH  1st.    Halivax.    See.^  Mr.  J.  W.  Thompson,  Southowram,  qsar 

Halifax.    Entries  close  February  20th. 
Mat  Hth  and  Iftth.-  Tadictom  aicb  Souasn.     See.,  Charles  Ballsaaa^ 

Esq.,  Taunton. 
Mat  27th,  28th  and  29th.    Bath  ajc d  Wsst  or  Ekolakd  (City  of  Wells.) 

Steward,  S.  Piunan,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Taunton.     Entries  close  May  1. 
JuMa  4ih  and  5th.   Bkvxuat  and  Bast  Riniifo.  Sec.,  Mr.  Harry  Adams. 


LIYEEPOOL  POULTRY  AKD  PIGEON  SHOW, 

FlBBUABT  6th  and  6tH. 

I«  is  a  tme  mnark  that  the  season  of  poultry  shows  would  be. 
feli  to  be  incomplete  witliout  the  recurrence  of  that  one  which 
has  just  taken  place  for  the  eighth  time  in  the  town  of  Liver- 
pool, after  the  Birmingham  and  Crystal  Palace  inhibitions  ai» 
OTar{  and  the  CEcitement  connected  with  **  winning  and  losing" 
at  these  two  great  collections  has  somewhat  cooled  down,  ^e 
thooghta  of  amateurs  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  turn  naturally 
toisarda  Liverpool  as  the  last  plaoe  of  the  season  to  which  they 
must  send  their  birda,  either  to  crown  by  success  formed 
trinmpha,  or  to  submit  to  defeat  with  the  inward  resqlre  (as  onr 
grandmothsra  need  to  teach  us)  to  '*  do  better  for  the  time  tf| 
oome." 
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J0UB9AL  OF  HOBTieULTURB  AND  COTTAGE  aABDBNSE.  [  February  11, 1862. 


We  reckon  tbe  Liverpool  Show  amongst  the  number  of  our 
most  yalued  oocasioni  of  competition,  and  that  on  many  accounts. 
The  prizes  offered  are  liberal.  The  arrangements  are  always 
carried  oat  by  well-qualified  and  energetic  men,  and  leiTC  nothing 
to  desire  for  the  comfort  of  the  birds  or  the  satisfaction  of  exhi- 
bitors. In  a  »how  numbering  more  than  fiye  hundred  pens, 
the  duties  devolving  upon  the  Hon.  Sec.  could  neither  be  few 
nor  trivial :  therffore  it  is  but  bare  justice  to  remark  that  Mr. 
Lawrence  seemed  to  be  all  but  ubiquitous  in  his  movements,  and 
unremitting  in  his  endeavours  to  please  and  satisfy  his  numerous 
friends.  The  aivards  appeared  to  carry  the  conviction  of  all 
parties  with  them  ;  and,  during  the  time  that  we  remained  in 
the  building,  we  heard  no  complaints,  and  met  with  no  dissatis- 
faction. Messrs.  Lucss*b  repository  (where  the  Show  annually 
takes  place),  is  well  adapted  for  such  a  purpose;  the  light  is 
good,  the*  builduog  lofiy,  the  situation  central.  The  pens  in 
which  the  birds  are  shown  belong  to  the  Society ;  and,  as  the 
tides  are  filed  at  optional  distances  on  flat  boardi^,  we  would 
respectfully  urge  that  more  space  should  be  allowed  for  each 
pen— -3  feet  are  not  too  much  m  length,  especially  for  the  larger 
varieties,  such  as  Cochins  and  Dorkings ;  very  little  more  than 
2  feet  in  length  was  apportioned  to  each  pen,  evidently  causing 
inconvenience  to  s^me  of  the  birds.  "We  pointed  this  out  to 
Mr.  Lawrence,  who  at  once  admitted  its  desirableness,  and  said 
it  should  be  taken  into  consideration  on  a  future  occasion. 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  the  Show  which  has  just 
been  held,  and  which  deserves  from  us  especial  notice— viz.,  that 
though  this  is  the  eighth  poultry  show  held  iii  the  town  of 
Liverpool,  it  is  the  first  which  has  been  juilged  exclusively  by 
axnateurs.  We  are  aware  there  exists  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  question  amongst  managers  and  committee  men,  and  we 
have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  integrity  of  those  Kentlemen 
who,  although  dealers,  are  frequently  engaged  to  act  officially  in 
awarding  the  prizes.  Nevertheless,  no  better  locality  could 
have  been  selected  than  Liverpool  to  trr  the  experiment ;  and 
we  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  result  has  fully  answered  the 
expectation  of  the  Liverpool  Committee,  whether  regard  be  had 
to  the  correctness  of  the  awards  or  to  the  expressed  satisfaction 
of  the  exhibitors  vrith  the  new  system  of  judging  inaugurated 
by  them  this  year. 

I  f  there  is  one  breed  in  which  Liverpool  excels  more  than 
another,  it  is  the  noble  English  breed  of  Game  fowls,  and  no 
severer  test  of  accurate  judging  could  be  desired  than  that  which 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  three  gentlemen  engaged  to  award  the 
prizes  in  these  clasves,  which  were  all  well  fi.led,  and  with  birds 
far  beyond  the  average  of  merit ;  yet  the  re«ult  of  our  inquiries 
from  the  Committee  failed  to  elicit  more  than  one  instance  in 
which  the  owner  of  one  of  the  successful  Single  Game  Cocks 
considered  (to  use  his  own  expression)  that  his  "hanimal** 
ought  to  have  stood  one  step  higher — viz.,  exchanged  places 
with  the  "  hanimal*'  above  him.  Seyond  this  we  were  informed 
by  Mr.  Lawrence  that  no  complaint  whatever  had  been  made  to 
the  Committee. 

We  now  hasten  to  a  rapid  survey  of  the  classes  aa  they 
appeared  in  the  catalogue,  and  a  few  brief  remarks  upon  the 
•uccessful  pens. 

SpiMntMh  headed  the  list,  and  brought  together  fifteen  pens, 
most  of  which  contained  birds  which  proved  to  what  a  point  of 
excellence  this  handsome  breed  has  been  brought  by  careful 
breeding  and  perseverance.  Mies  Bake  bore  away  the  palm, 
followed  by  Messrs.  Hyde  and  Shorthose  as  second  and  third. 
We  much  admired  the  cockerel  in  Mr.  Brown*s  pen,  his  comb 
was  nerfection,  but  the  pullets  were  small  Capt.  Hornby's  pen 
was  highly  commended.  The  Minorcas  (or  Spanish  Red-faced 
aa  they  were  ca'led),  require  no  notice— they  were  indifferent. 

Coloured  DorHngg  were  numerous,  counting  twenty  pens, 
and  most  of  them  of  good  quality.  Capt.  Hornby  was  first, 
Mr.  Potts  second,  and  Lady  Louisa  Thynne  third.  SQver 
Greys  were  better  than  we  usually  see  them,  though  the  perfect 
black  breast  was  deficient  in  some  of  the  pens.  Lady  Julia 
Comwallis  took  the  lead,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Carirey  and 
the  Rev.  J.  F.  Newton. 

The  Buff  CocUnt^  though  only  mustering  ten  pens,  were  the 
beat  lot  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  Surely  the  days  of 
Cochins  cannot  be  gone  by  if  such  birds  as  we  saw  at  Liverpool 
are  still  forthcoming  for  our  shows.  Mr.  Stretch  maintained 
hia reputation  by  winning  first  and  third  ;  Miss  Muogrove  second. 
Every  pen  was  meritorious.      Partridge  Cochins  were  equally 

food  J  and  Mr.  Stretch  was  again  first  and  third,  while  Mr. 
^dton  secured  the  second. 


The  Mambnrg\a  of  all  kinds  came  out  in  goodly  array ;  but 
the  Silver-pencilled  £siled  to  remind  us  of  the  good  old  times 
when  Mr.  Archer  carried  all  before  him  in  this  breed.  The  first 
prizes  went  to  Messrs.  Munn,  Martin,  Brook,  and  Fielding. 

The  GaiM  classes,  however,  were  the  ohief  attraction,  every 
kind  being  well  represented,  as  appeara  by  the  following  numben 
— ^Black-breasted  Reds,  23  pens ;  Brown  Reds,  18  pens  ;  Dudt- 
wings  and  other  varieties,  22  pens.  In  Black  Reds  the  first  and 
second  prizes  remaiTied  in  Liverpool,  with  the  well-known  names 
of  Hindson  and  Moss.  Mr.  Stubbs  thbd.  In  Brown  Beds 
Mr.  Moss  secured  first  and  second,  Mr.  Fletcher  third*  In 
Duck  wings  all  three  prizes  were  won  by  Liverpool  amateurs, 
Mr.  Hindfon  and  Mr.  Worrall  dividing  them.  In  the  *'otbsr 
varieties  of  Ghame  '*  Mr.  Fletcher  took  first  and  third ;  Mr. 
Wood  second.  Our  limited  space  forbids  us  to  notice  the  other 
pens  in  each  class,  which  were  highly  commended.  Suffice  it 
to  say  thev  were  all  worthy  of  prizes,  and  would  have  woa 
them  had  the  competition  been  less  severe. 

The  Game  Baniams  came  out  well,  and  filled  eighteen  pens. 
The  names  ot  Mnssrs.  Bayly,  Crag^,  and  Whitwell  will  be  looM 
for  here,  and  found  in  the  order  indicated  as  first,  second,  and 
third.  The  other  varieties  of  Bantams  were  few  in  number, 
and,  excepting  the  prize  birds,  not  noticeable  as  to  merit. 

In  Rouen  Duckt  we  were  pleased  to  meet  with  an  old  name 
in  connection  with  this  breed,  and  to  find  it  also  in  the  fore 
front  of  the  competition.  We  need  scarcely  say  we  refer  to 
Mr.  Worrall,  who  won  first  and  second,  learing  only  the  third 
for  Mr.  Fowler.  We  had  heard  with  regret  that  Mr.  WorraU 
had  given  up  this  breed,  but  were  glad  to  find  ourselves  mis- 
taken, and  hope  to  hear  more  of  this  gentleman's  exploits  with 
the  breed  for  which  he  was  once  so  famous.  In  A}  lesboryt 
Mr.  Fowler  msde  a  clean  sweep  ;  but  this  is  a  tale  our  friendi 
have  now  become  accustomed  to  hear.  In  the  '* other  variety" 
of  Ducks,  the  prizes  went  to  Blacks,  Call^,  and  Muscovys.  The 
first  to  Mr.  Jessop,  to  a  pen  both  small  and  pure  in  colour; 
the  Calls  were  Mr.  Bayly's ;  and  the  Muscovys  Mrs.  Blay's. 

The  other  breeds  were  shown  in  Sweepstake  Classes,  of  whidi 
we  have  before  expressed  our  opinion — viz.,  that  this  plan  dosi 
not  answer,  except  for  single  cocks.  With  the  exception  of  Kit. 
Pettat's  Polands  and  Mrs.  Fookes'  White  Dorkings,  thcrs  wss 
nothing  exhibited  of  any  merit  requiring  notice  at  our  hsndt. 
The  Cochm  chickens  were  a  good  class  :  the  prizes  were  dividsd 
between  Messrs.  Felton,  Tomlinson,  Stretch,  and  Musgrove. 

Two  prizes  were  awarded  for  Single  Spanuh  Coekt,  Mm 
Rake's  birds  distancing  all  rivals.  Twelve  birds  were  entered 
in  this  class,  and  many  of  them  were  first-class  specimens.  In 
Dorking  Cocks,  the  birds  shown  by  Lady  Julia  Oomwsllis  ssd 
Lady  Louisa  Thynne  were  perfection.  They  won  first  and 
second,  six  birds  competing.  The  Single  Cochin  Cocks  were 
fully  up  to  the  mark,  and  showed  remarxably  well  in  size,  con- 
dition, and  feather — eighteen  birds,  and  all  meritorious,  made  s 
good  display.  Mi(>s  Musgrove  carried  off  two  of  the  prizes,  the 
others  went  to  Messrs.  Stretch  and  Cartwright. 

The  Bantam  Cocks  came  out  in  force,  fifteen  little  CeUowe 
doing  their  best  to  attrsct  attention,  and  requesting  to  knov 
"  the  reason  why  "  they  had  been  sentenced  to  "soUtary  con- 
finement." The  three  prizes  were  secured  by  Messrs.  Cama, 
Cragg,  and  Bayly  in  the  order  indicated. 

We  come  now,  and  lastly,  to  the  grand  feature  of  the  Exhibi* 
tion — we  mean  the  classes  for  Game  Cocks  and  CockertU; 
twenty.four  of  the  former,  and  twenty-two  of  the  latter.  We 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  prize  list  for  the  fortunste  pn2^ 
takers  in  the^e  two  classes.  We  certainly  never  saw  a  collection 
of  our  favourite  birds  so  thoroughly  up  to  the  mark  in  erery 
point  of  this  really  splendid  and  pectdiarly  English  breed.  They 
were  judiciously  reserved  for  the  top  tier  of  pens,  and  showed  to 
great  advantage.  We  will  only  remark  that  Mr.  Hindson'e 
Black  Red  cock  and  Mr.  Mo5s'  Brown  Red  cockerel  were,  in  our 
estimation,  the  beau  ideal  of  perfection  in  their  respective  dssees. 

In  conclusion,  we  heartily  congratulate  our  friends  at  Liver* 
pool  on  the  result  of  this  year's  Exhibition,  and  hope  they  will 
be  encouraged  hy  it  to  still  greater  efforts  at  their  next  meny 
meeting,  and  when  it  takes  place  '*  may  we  be  there  to  see." 

Spanish  iWhUe.fkced).-Flrst,  Mits  M.  L.  Bake,  Brandon  Hill.  BrUtol- 
Second,  S.  H.  Hyde,  Ashton-nnder-Lvne.  Ttiird.  J  i>bortho>e,  NcwcuUe- 
on-Tyne.  Highly  Comnif nded.  Capt.  Uomby,  KnoiUley,  Pn  6cot :  E.  Brows, 
St.  PhiUip*s  Koad,  Sheffield.  Commended,  H.  Lsne,  Bristol ;  lllss  M.  I. 
Bake. 

Spavisb  (Red-faced).— Second,  Hiss  M.  L.  Rake,  BrktoL  Third,  J.  HIal- 
aon.  Barton  House,  Everton.    (First  withheld.) 

DoauHos  (Cdoared).— First,  Capt.  Bomhy,^Prescot    Second,  A.  Pottii 
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Hoole  HalL  OiM^er.  Third.  Lady  L.  Thyim«,  MnnUiain  Conrt,  Worthing. 
BlfftaW  Commendad,  H.  W.  B.  Berwick,  Helmtlrj,  Torkahire ;  C.  H.  W«ke- 
neld,  Malvern,  m  eOs;  Lady  L.  Tbynne.  Commended,  A.  Potte;  W.  Copple, 
£edf^An,  Present. 

DoRKn«08  iSilrcr  Grey).— First  LiMly  J.  ComwuIU^  Llatrm  Park,  SUple- 
noret.    Second.  G.  Caricey,  Stone,  Staffurdahire.    Third,  Rer.  J.  F.  Newton, 

**''***^^'^'     ''^Khly  Cmninenried.  Capt.  Hornby.  Preaot. 

CoCHur-CniNAB  (Olnnatnon  and  RnfT'.— Firatand Third.  T. Stretch,  Bootle. 
BMond,  MiM  V.  W.  MoSR'OTe,  Aoffbt  n,  nenr  Ormakirk.  Uiffo  y  Com- 
inended,  Mn.  H.  Fuokea,  Whitechurch,  Blandfnrd,  Dorset ;  C.  Felton.  Blr- 
nOngham ;  W.  Copple,  Preacot;  H.  Tom  inaon,  BalsaU  Heath,  Blnnlngham. 
(An  extraordinary  gi>od  class.) 

€ocHnl.(•H^^*A^  (Partridge  and  Qronae).— First  and  Third,  T.  Stretch, 
Booele-  Second,  C.  Felton,  Birmiiuham  Highly  Commended,  II las  V.  W. 
llnaif'ore.  Ormskirk;  P  Cirtwrltfiit,  Oswestry.  Commended,  E.  Smith, 
Jfuichester;  J.  Bolton,  Birmingham. 

BAiuuKona  (GoWen-penclUHD.-Flrat.  J.  Mnnn,  Stackateads.  near  Man- 
«6rt.-r.  Second.  Carter  A  Valiant,  Poulton-le-Fylde.  llilrd-  J.  Lindsay, 
Stewarton,  Ayrahi  e.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Mann.  Commended, T.Shaw, 
nrttha'n.  Lancashbe ;  \.  Nattall,  Manch^ter. 

HAUBmoHa   (SilTer-pendlled).  —  First,  J.  Marttn.  Clainea.  Wnrceater. 
Segmd,  W.  Wood,  Wiilkley.  Sheffield.    Third,  W.  H.  Kerr.  v\  orceeter. 
_,HAjnirjiOB8  (Golden- spangled).— First,  O.  Brook,  Ilnddersfl*^ld.    Second. 
W.  WoiTall,  Knotty  Ash,  LtverpooL    Third,  H.  W.  B.  Berwick,  Helmsley, 
Torkahire. 

HAMeDRQRs  'SilTer-apangled).— Ftrat.  J.  Fielding,  Rosaendale,  near  Man- 
gi«ter.  Secimd,  Udy  J.  Cornwallls,  Staplehurst.  Third  J.  Terry.  Mill 
End.  Rossendale.  Hiirhly  Commended.  Lady  J.  Cornwallls ;  H.  Carter, 
Upper  Thong,  Uolmft)rth;  J.  Fielding.  Commended,  T.  Dale,  Mlddlewicb, 
Cheahlre.  ,  — o  .-,  , 

Game  (Black-breasted  Reds).— Flrat,  J.  Hlndi^n.  Ererton.  Second,  G.  W. 
ffow;  the  Beach,  Alghurth.  Third,  J.  Stubbs,  Stafford.  Highly  Commended, 
g.  w.  Moaa;  N.  Grlmahaw,  Burnley;  £.  Archer,  Malvern:  J.  Keable, 
N«wbary,  Berkshire;  Caiit.  Homb.,  Prescot;  F.  Worrail,  Liverpool.  Com- 
gjnded,  R.  Wooda,  Worksop,  NotU;  C.  Cbaloner,  Worksop ;  D.  Aahworih, 

<J*i«  (Brown  Reda).— Flrat  and  Second,  G.  W.  Moan,  the  Beach,  Aigtrarth. 
2»ird,  J.  Fletcher,  Mancheater.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Wooil,  Mo»t  Honae, 
Wiw;  J.  Hartley.  Commutation  Row;  T.  Weft,  Ecdcston,  St.  Helens: 
F.  Worrail.  Liverpool. 

Oamb  (Duckwlni!S  and  other  Greys).— Flr>t  and  Second.  J.  HIndaon.  Ever- 
tan.  Third,  H.  Worrail,  Wert  Derby.  Highly  Commended  J.  Fletcher, 
Mancheater;  G.  Crofta,  Birmingham.  Commended,  T.  Caileaa,  Horeriog- 
bnm,  Notto. 

Gamb  fany  other  rarietlea).— First  and  Third.  J.  Fletcher,  Manchester. 
Sceond,  W.  Wood,  Walkley,  Sheffield.  Highly  Commended,  J.  B.  Weeka, 
Woreearer.    Commenied  T.  P.  Wood,  Jnn.,  Chesterfield. 

B*i.TAicajGame).— First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  Biggleswade.  Be<<flL    Second, 

'  "  "     ",  KendaL    Highly  Commended. 

>.*8taiia,  Brentwood,  Esaex ; 
. , .Notts. 

Bantamb  (Gold  and  8Uver-laced).-FIist.  T.  H.  D.  Ba>^ly,  Biggleswade, 
Beds.  Second,  S.  Shaw,  Stainland.  Commended,  G.  Maples,  Jan.,  Waver- 
trML 

Babtams  (any  other  varieties)  —  First  and  Second,  E.  Button,  Pudsey, 
Leeds.  Wlgh;y  Cimn.ended.  Mrs.  W.  Wo»rall,  Knotty  Ash,  Liverpool. 
Con.raendert.  T.  H  D.  Bayly,  Biggleswade.  Beds. 

Docks  (Rouen).— first  and  Second  H.  WorraU,  We«t  Derby.  Third, 
J>  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury.  Highly  C'ommended,  &,  Longton,  Liverpool ; 
P.  Pilgi-iro,  Nottingham  ;  S.  Shaw,  Stainland 

Ducaa  ( Ay lesbaiy).— First,  Second,  and  Third,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury. 
Highly  Commended,  J  Holme,  Prescot. 

Dvcsa.-  First,  J.  R.  Jessop,  Hull.  Second,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  Biggleswade, 
B«da  Third,  M  a.  Blay.  Gregory's  Bank.  Worcester.  Highly  Commended, 
F.  W.  Earle.  Pr»eacot.  Commended,  J.  Martin,  Calnea,  WorcesUr;  Capt 
O.  R.  EdgeH,  Exeter. 

AirOALuaiA  na.  -  Prise,  Mrs.  Blay,  Gregory *a  Bank,  Worceeter. 

DiiRXiirtiS  I  White).— Prue,  Mra  H.  Fookea,  Blandr.»rd,  Dorset. 

Brahma  Pooteas.— Priae,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylerbury. 

PoLANDs  (Golden-si  angled).— Prlx<,  Mrs.  Pettat.  Basingstoke,  Hampshire. 
Highly  C«miiii«mded,  Mrs.  Pettat.    Commended,  Mra.  Petut. 

p.  LAKM  (.Silver-spangled).— Prize,  Mrs.  Blay,  Gregory's  Bank,  Worcester. 

Bambitbohs  (Black).-  Prize,  S.  Shaw,  SUinland. 

CocaiM  CuicKKhs  (Cinnamon  and  Buff) —First,  C.  Felton,  Birmingham. 
Second,  H.  TomUnaon,  biroiingham.  Highly  Commended.  Mrs.  H.  Fookea, 
Blandford.  Dorset;  Misa  V.  W.  Mnsgrove.  Oru.skirk  :  T.  btretch,  Bootle. 

Cochin  Cbickbkb  (Grouae  and  Partridge).— First,  Miss  V.  W.  Musgrove, 
Orm»Klrk.  Second.  T.  Stretch,  BooJe.  Highly  Commended,  T.  StreUh. 
Commended,  J.  Ashcroft,  Bootle. 

C0CHIM8  (White).— Prize,  G.  Lamb,  Compton,  Wolverhampton.  Highly 
Commended,  H.  Bates,  Birmingham.    Commended,  G.  C.  Whitwell,  Kendal 


A>«i>TAM9  ruame).— First,  T.  M.  i),  tJayiy,  uigi 
J.  Cragg,  Kendall  Ihlrd.  G.  C  Whitwell,  KenO 
W.  L.  S.  Allen.  Glanorrore.  county  Cork ;  R.  H.  P.'S 
W.  SUvester,  Shetfleld ;  J.  Citmn,  Southwell,  Notts, 


M.  Turner.  Preston:  R  H.  Postans,  Brenftwdod,  Essex;  W.  WorraO,  Uttr- 
pool ;  R.  Hawkedley,  Jun.,  Nottingham. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Gams  Cocksw— First,  J.  HIndaon,  Everton.  Seeond,  J.  Fletcher.  Man* 
cheater.  Third.  G.  W.  Moaa,  the  Beach,  Aigbur  h.  Fourth,  H.  Worrail, 
Wrat  Derby.  Fifth,  J.  Stubba.  Stafford.  Highly  Commended.  E.  Archer, 
Malvern ;  S  Matthew,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk ;  E.  Liater  Cheshire :  C.  Chal- 
loner.  Worltsop  ;  J.  8.  Butler,  Poulton-le-Fylde ;  U.  Worrail ;  N.  Ortmshaw, 
Burnley ;  W.  Watson,  Cornwall.  Commended,  J.  Bindaon ;  A.  G.  Brooks, 
St.  Beea,  Whitehaven. 

Gamb  C0CKBRBL8.— First,  G.  W.  Moaa,  Algburth.  Second,  J.  Stubbs, 
Stafford.  Third.  E  Archer,  Malvern.  Fourth,  J.  Fletcher,  Manchester. 
Fifth.  W.  Cox,  Derby.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Wood,  Wigan ;  E  Archer ; 
G.  Cargo/,  Stone,  Staffordshire;  R.  I.  Robinson,  Ulverston.  Commended, 
J.  Stubbs;  G.  Oargey;  C.  Challoner,  Worksop;  J.  Firth,  HaliCax. 

PIGEONS. 

The  show  of  Figeoni,  although  not  very  nuinerous,  oompriied 
many  first-class  birds  which  hare  taken  prizes  at  mo^t  of  the 
principal  shows  in  the  kingdom,  several  of  the  leading  fanciers 
being  represented.  Carriers  formed  the  first  cIbfs,  both  prizes 
being  awarded  to  Duns  of  rerj  great  merit.  Mr.  Eden  main- 
tained his  first  position.  Q-ood  Blacks  were  also  shown  by  the 
same  exhibitor,  Mr.  Bake,  and  Mr.  Ooss,  of  Plymouth. 

In  Almond  Tumblers,  Mr.  Eden  taking  first  with  a  pair, 
wonderful  in  head  and  beak,  the  Birmingham  decision  being 
reversed.  Mr.  Bake  taking  seoond  with  good  feathered  birds. 
In  Tumblers,  any  other  variety,  Mi*.  Cannan  secured  first  with 
Black  Mottles ;  Mr.  Eden's  Blites  beine  second. 

The  entry  for  Powters  was  small,  but  contained  first-claM 
birds,  Mr.  Eden  taking  first  with  his  well-known  Blues.  Master 
Smith'n  birds  of  the  same  colour  being  seoond. 

Jacobins  mustered  strongly,  Mr.  Lawrence's  Yellows  deserving 
their  first  position,  closely  pressed,  however,  by  Mr.  Shaw's  Beds. 

The  competition  in  Turbits  was  very  close.  Very  fine  small 
Blues  of  Mr.  Shdiw's  winning.  Beds  being  second.  Good 
Silvers  receiving  high  commendation. 

Barbs  were  an  extraordinary  class,  numbering  fourteen  pens, 
many  wortby  of  a  prize.  Mr.  Bake*8  Blacks  stood  first.  The 
second  being  awarded  to  capital  Yellows  belonging  to  Mr. 
Lawrence. 

Owls  were  a  very  pretty  class,  Mr.  Bake*s  famed  Whites  as 
usual  being  to  the  fore.    Mr.  Morris's  Blues  second. 

Fantails  were  an  ordinary  class.  Plain-headed  Whites  and 
Blacks  respectively  obtaining  both  prizes. 

In  7}rumpeters,  Mr.  Shaw's  Mottles  added  one  more  to  the 
list  of  honours  they  have  obtained  for  their  owner;  well- 
feathered  Whites  being  second ;  and  good  Blacks  highly  com- 
mended. 

For  any  other  breed  the  competition  was  keen.  Black  Spots 
again  being  first,  Swallows  second,  Blue  Bussians  third,  and 
Brunswicks  fourth. 

The  silver  cup,  value  £5,  given  for  Carriers  and  Powters,  made 
another  addition  to  the  sideboard  of  Bfr.  Eden. 

A  second  cup  of  the  same  value  was  offered  for  Barbs  and 
Jacobins,  which  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  Lawrence. 

For  Owls  and  Turbits  a  like  silver  cup  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Henry  Morris,  for  his  well-known  White  Owls  and  a  veiy 
pretty  pair  of  Bed  Turbits,  the  hen  especially  being  good. 

The  awards  in  the  department  gave  great  and  general  satis- 
faction. 


SINGLE  COCKS. 

Spakish  (Wh'te-faccd).  —  First,  Mias  M.  L.  Rake,  Bilatol.  Second; 
E.  Browne,  Shi-fBcrld.  tiighly  Commended.  T.  P.  Wood,  Jun..  Cheaterfleld  ; 
J.  W.  Smith.  Oonale,  Northamptonsrxlre ;  R.  Paton,  Kiimamoek,  Aryahlre. 

Stavish  <Red.facel).— Friisp,  Mi^a M.  L.  lUke.  Briatol. 

Dorkings  (Coloured).— Fkkt,  Ladjr  J.  ComwaUia,  Staplehurst.  Seeond, 
Lady  L.  'i  by:ine.  Worthing. 

DoBKiBcs  (Silver  Grey).— Prise,  T.  W  HUl,  Herwood. 

CecHiN-CniVA  (Cinnamon  snd  Buff).— First,  Hiaa  V.  W.  Hnaffrove,  Orma- 
klric.  Second,  T.  Stretch,  Bootle.  Highly  Commended,  £.  Smith,  Man- 
cheater;  C   Felton,  Birii  Ingham. 

Cochim-Chi'ias  <Gi-ouse  and  Partridge).— Flrat,  P.  Cartwright,  Oaweatrj. 
Seepi  d.  Misa  V.  W.  Mnap^nive,  Ormskirk.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Batea, 
Birmingham;  P.  Cartwrlgnt:  T.  Stretch.  Bootle. 

CocuiB-CniMAS  (White).— Prlr-e,  G.  C.  Wbttwell,  Kendal 

HAMBUiiaHS  (GoUtn-peaciUed  .  — Flrat,  J.  Munn,  Muncheater.  Second, 
T.  W.  Hill,  Hey  wood,    lllgnly  Commended,  R  Parkinson,  Poulton-le-FylJe. 

Hambunohs  (Silver-pencilled).-  Prlae,  W.  H.  Kerr,  Worcester. 

HAM8VKQIU  ((H>lden.apangled).—  Prise,  H.  W.  B.  Berwick,  Helmalej, 
Torkshire. 

Bambcbobs  f  Silver 'Spangled).— Prise,  S  Shaw,  Stamland. 

PuLARDtt  (Hlack  with  White  Creat).— Prise,  C.  J.  Saamela,  Mancheater. 

Bavtams  (Game)  — Fiiar,  J.  Cauim,  Southwell,  Notta.  Secono,  J.  Cragg. 
KendaL    Third,  T.  fi.  D.  Bayley,  Biggleswade,  Beda^     Higbl/ ^ 


Cabbikbs.— First,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  Second,  W.  Horton,  Birmingham. 
RifEhly  Commended,  W.  Horton;  P.  Eden;  McGregor  Rake,  Bristol: 
P.  Gosa.  Plymouth. 

Almobd  TtncBLBBs.— First,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  Second,  McGregor  Rake, 
Bristol.    Highly  Co-nmeoded,  P.  Eden. 

Shobt-packd  Tt'jiBLKBs.— First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford  (Black  Mottles). 
Second,  P.  Eden,  Snltord  (Kite).  Highly  Commended,  F.  E.  Elae,  Bays- 
water,  London  (Black  MotUesj;  S.  Shaw,  Stainland;  G.  Ck>ore,  Algburtli 
Viile  ( Blue  Beards). 

PowTBhS  -First,  P.  Eden,  Salford  (Blue).  Second,  Maater  H.  Smith, 
Drogheda  (Blue;.  Highly  Commended,  P.  Eden  (Blue);  Master  H.  Smith 
(White). 

JACOsnis.— First,  J.  T.  Lawrence,  Newhie  Terrace  (Yellow).  Second,  8. 
Shaw,  SralnUnd  (Red).  Highly  Commended,  F.  E.  Else,  Bayswater  (White) ; 
W.  Cannan,  Bradford  (Black);  H.  Morria,  Forest  HiU,  Kent  (Yellow)  j  J.T. 
Lawrence  (Black). 

TcBBiTS.- Flrat,  S.  Shaw,  Stolnland  (Blue).  Second,  J.  T.  Lawrence, 
Newbie  Terrace  ( Red).  Highly  Commended.  W.  Cannan.  Bradford  (Silver) ; 
E.  A.  Har.iOA-e,  Birmingham  (Silver) :  J.  T.  Lawrence  (Yellow). 

Bahbs.- Fimt,  McGregor  Rske,  Bristol  (Black).  Second,  J.  T.  I awrence, 
Newhie  Terrace  lYUow).  Highly  Commended,  P.  Eden.  Salford  (Black 
and  Yellow  ;  S.  Shaw,  SUinland  (Black)  ;  G.  Goore,  Algburth  Vale  (BUck) ; 
J.  T.  LAwre.  ce  (Yellow). 

OwLSw— First,  Mci>regor  Rake,  Bristol  (White).  Second,  H.  Morris.  Forest 
Hill,  Kent  (Blue).  Hiithly  Commended,  D.  Thwaites,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire 
(White, ;  W.  Cannan  Bradford  (Silver);  F.  Key.  Beverley  (White). 

FANTAiLa— Firai^  W.  Cannan,  Bradford  (White).  Second,  G.  Goore,  Ait> 
burth  Vale  (Black).  Highly  Comniendsd,  J.  B.  Jessop,  Hull;  G.  Goore; 
J.  T.  Lawrence,  Newble  Terrace. 
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TsuicPETEKfl.— First,  S.  Shaw,  Stainland  '(Mottles^  Second,  W.  H.  C. 
Ofttes,  Newark,  Notts  (Wliite).  Highly  Commended,  Master  H.  Smith, 
]>TOftheda  (Black). 

Akt  otheb  BBPXi>s.~Ftrst  and  Fourth.  S.  Shav,  Stainland  (BUek  Spots 
and  Bmnswiclts).  Second,  Master  H.  Smith,  Droeheda  (Swallows).  Third, 
O.  Gooie,  AiKbnrth  Vale  (Bine  Bnssians).  Hiffhly  (Commended,  Lady  E. 
Talbot,  Present :  W.  Horton,  Michells,  BirrohiRham  ;  J.  Sephton,  Prescot ; 
F.  Key,  Beverley ;  G,  Goore ;  H.  Monia,  Forest  Hill,  Kent ;  £.  A.  Hargrove, 
BhrmfnirbaTTi. 

Cakkieks  and  P0WTKB8.— Silver  Cup,  P.  Eden,  Salford  (Black  Carriers  and 
White  Powt*r8). 

Babb9  and  JACOBrwa.  — Silver  Cnp,  J.  T.  Lawrence,  Newbio  Terrace 
(Black  Baibs  a»  d  Yellow  Jacobins).    Highly  Commended.  J.  T.  Lawrence. 

Owls  akd  Tubbits.— Silver  Cup,  H.  Morris,  Forest  Hill,  Kent  (White 
Owls  and  RtdTui bits).  Highly  Commended,  W.  Cannan.  Bradford:  F.  £. 
Else,  Baysaater,  London;  S.Shaw,  Stainland ;  G.  Goore,  Aigbarth  Vale. 

JuroBB. —  Of  Poultrvy  Charles  Ballance,  Ei«q.,  Taunton, 
Somerset ;  Kichard  Teebaj,  Esq.,  Preston ;  George  Fell,  Esq., 
Warrington.  Of  JPiffeons^  Mr.  T.  J.  Charlton,  of  Stanley,  near 
Wakefield. 


TEIMMING  FOWLS  FOR  EXHIBITIOl^. 

I  AK  glad  to  see  that  the  »ubject  of  tHqiming  Spanish  fowls 
is  again  brought  before  the  poulrry  world.  In  your  "  Letter 
Box,"  in  reply  to  "  Ionobahus,"  you  say,  "  Plucking  out  the 
feathers  OT?r  the  eye  of  a  Spanish  fowl  would  not  only  disqualify 
the  pen,  but  subject  you  to  the  disgrace  of  haying  the  fact 
written  on  a  card  and  stuck  up  against  the  pen."  This  is  what 
erery  honest  exhibitor  of  Spanish  fowls  desires  to  see  done.  I 
would  like  to  a»k  our  poultry  judges  how  it  is  they  do  not  carry 
into  execution  this  salutary  plan,  and  stamp  the  exhibitors  of 
fuch  birds  with  the  infamy  th^  so  richly  deserve.  This  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  only  effectual  mode  of  putting  a  stop  to  such 
disgraceful  acts.  Surely  our  keen»eyed  judges  cannot  pass  a 
pen  of  birds,  one  or  more  of  which  has  been  "  plucked,"  with- 
out discovering  the  "attempt  to  cheat." 

I  feel  quite  sure  if  our  judges  were  determined  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  paltry  and  disreputable  conduct  they  might  do  so.  Let 
them  carry  into  practice  the  penaltj,  and  disqualify  the  guilty 
party  from  ever  exhibiting  again.  This  done  once,  I  think  we 
should  hear  no  more  complaints  of  Spanish  fowls  being  trimmed. 
—X.  Y.  Z. 


NANTWICH  POULTEY  EXHIBITION. 

This  Ajssociation  has  now  been  established  for  three  years ; 
the  regulations  made  at  the  onset  were  of  a  peculiar  character, 
and  have  been  throughout  rigidly  enforced.  One  of  the  rules 
limits  the  entries  to  parties  resident  within  thirteen  miles  of  the 
Kantwich  Town  Hail,  and  another,  equally  binding,  enjoins  that 
no  poultry  shall  be  exhibited  except  by  their  real  owner.  Most 
poultry  amateurs  would  naturally  suppose,  that  from  these  com- 
Dined  causes  the  Show  would  be  limited  both  as  to  the  number 
of  entries,  and  yet  more  so  as  to  the  quality  of  the  fowls  com- 
peting. The  Show  just  closed,  however,  proves  beyond  question 
that  the  locality  can  produce  specimens  of  equal  excellence  to 
those  met  with  at  our  largest  meetings;  and  again,  that  in 
almost  all  classes  the  competition  was  a  good  one.  The  Nant- 
wich  Town  Ha^l  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a 
poultry  show — being  well-lighted  from  both  sides,  and  affording 
exodlent  ventilation.  The  pens  are  of  simUar  construction  to 
those  of  Turner,  of  Sheffield,  and  the  Committee  are  worthy  of 
•11  praise  for  the  attention  paid  to  the  poultry  whilst  under  their 
Wtfi  I  -the  fact  is,  more  perfect  arrangements  are  rarely  met  with. 
The  only  improvement  that  suggested  itself  to  our  minds,  was 
that  the  centre  pens  should  have  been  placed  lengthways  instead 
of  across  the  HalJ,  aa,  by  gaining  an  improved  light,  it  would 
have  rendered  a  general  inspection  far  more  eaay. 

In  our  remarks  we  intend  to  take  the  classes  as  they  occur  in 
the  prize  list.  Spanish  fowls  head  that  list ;  the  adults  though 
good  birds,  were  not  shown  in  the  conditio^  we  could  have  wished 
to  find  them  so  late  in  the  season,  many  of  them  as  yet  having 
not  recovered  from  moulting.  Even  the  winners  of  the  silver 
cup  were  imperfect  on  this  point.  The  Chickent  were  in  much 
better  trim.  A  vef^  good  pen  in  this  dass  w«s  disqualified,  from 
the  fact  of  containing  a  cock  that  certainly  must  have  seen 
leveral  winters:  this  glaring  deception,  however^  met  its  due 
reward. 

The  arrangements  of  the  Committee  placed  Aylesbury  Ducks 
B«»t  in  order.  Very  many  of  the  pens  were  really  praiseworthy, 
and  large-framed  birda  were  general;  yet  when  brought  to 
■oaloy  they  proved  much  lighter  than  customary,  to  much  so 


that  17  lbs.  were  the  full  weight  of  even  the  first-priie  pen 
The  Bouen  Dud  a  were,  throughout,  a  good  TRedium  class.  Tn 
the  "Extra  Duck  Class''  a  pen  of  Eaat  Indiana  to^Jk  the  Bnt 
prize,  a  pen  of  well-niHtched  Muscovy  a  aocond,  and  I  he  common 
Wild  Duck  stood  third- 

In  Oeese,  tho  EmpdiSo  variety  far  oioelled  the  Toulouife 
When  tested  by  the  s^jbIcs  they  weighed  mi  lbs.,  their  neaunt 
opponents,  a  pen  of  Grey  White' facod  Qeese,  btiiig  GG|  lbs., 
whilst  all  three  of  the  remaining  pfna  of  Toulou*e  reached 
65  lbs.  each  pen.  Judged  merely  by  tho  eye,  there  sro  few  partial 
who  would  not  hftTO  formed  very  different  eoncluflions.  The 
first-prize  pen  of  Cambridgo  Ihitketfe  was  the  only  lot  that  n^tds 
especial  mention* 

The  Dorkiv^s,  whether  Wliite  or  0rej,  were  capital,  the  truii 
being,  that  atnateura  may  attend  the  majority  of  our  puldk 
meeting  without  seeing  better. 

In  Cochins^  the  Partridge'colont^  and  also  thi^  White  (m«i 
were  most  creditable  sjH^cimena  ;  but  tho  Buffs  proved  as 
decidedly  indiffert'nt.  A  wretchedly  poor  specimen  of  a  BaJf 
Cochin  cock  wa*  the  only  entry  for  a  sweepstakes.  It  mtu* 
certainly  have  been  a  eorapassionat©  act  on  the  part  of  tl« 
arbitrator  to  award  him  a  prii,e,  of  hia  oirn  entranc-e  money  back 
again  (after  the  deduction  of  1$.  to  the  fonda  of  the  Socierj  m 
accordance  to  the  rii!e*)p  for  he  certainly  ill- dt» erred  it.  Tba 
fnctis  soon  told — all  the  sweepstakes,  except  jor  Game  coeki,  1^ 
Nantwich  proved  a  failure* 

In  the  HamhuTgh  claasea  were  many  excellent  pens,  but  not  i 
few,  otherwise  perfect,  lost  all  hope  of  aueeesB  from  the  r«n  00ft" 
taining  one  bird  with  a  loose  comb  lopping  aaide.  We  bin 
f^ain  and  again  drawn  attention  to  thia  always  ffita]  oHjection* 

The  Silver^tpangled  Poland^  and  the  Black  a  with  Whitr 
Crests  were  perfect,  the  former  variety  tiikin^  tho  pr^ucipl 
silver  cup  for  the  best  pen  of  poultry  eihibited*  Tina  remiti 
holds  equally  good  in  respect  t^  the  Chicken  Fuland  cLsas ;  tral 
here,  again,  an  old  ooek  was  detected  shown  as  a  ohicken,  di*- 
qualification,  of  eour»e|  ensued. 

Among  the  amateurs  preaent  the  remark  was  universal  thit 
the  Game  classes  were  as  good  as  could  be  wished  for.  Tht 
neighbourhood  of  ?Jontwich  ia  proverbial  for  ita  &ame  fcTli^ 
and  we  confess  we  never  remember  to  have  seen  so  spifited  sad 
close  a  competition  —  so  mnch  so,  indeed,  that  seareely  i 
single  bird  was  passed  by  the  Judge  without  handling,  snd  thii 
infallible  test  proved  them  almost  without  on  exception  to  be  ia 
first-rate  condition,  Asa  whole,  the  Brown  Beds  were,  perhaji^ 
the  most  perfect.  But  we  cannot  paa*  over  without  wpecial  mrti" 
tion  the  Black- breasted  Bed  coclterel  belonging  to  Mr3.  Brongh' 
ton,  of  Wistaston  Hall :  of  hii  age  we  never  yet  saw  a  hettet. 
This  youngster  added  tho  inn^keepera'  aiJrer  cup  to  the  ndtr 
board  of  his  mietress. 

The  Black  Game  Caeks  ah  own  W(*re  decided  Ty  the  hert  of  Cbe 
colour  we  ever  met  with,  and  were  birds  of  great  power.  TIdi 
strain  of  Ghtma  fowla  iamuch  approved  inthe|?antwjch  diftridi 
those  shown  were  peculiarly  hard- feathered  birds,  possessed 
great  constitation,  and  are  reported  to  he  indomitable  in  lh« 
cock-pit.  We  were  gratified  to  &ce  aomuch  iroproTement  m  the 
dubbing  of  the  Game  cocks  when  compared  to  tlio»e  ^hown  it 
the  previous  raeelirigs  of  this  Society,  and  by  refeTring  to  tht 
published  lists  of  prij:etakers  throughout  the  kingdom  we  find 
no  small  proportion  of  premiums  are  now  bting  secured  tj 
breeders  of  Game  fowls  in  this  distriet. 

The  muster  of  Bantams  wis  weak,  but  the  ooUection  of 
Singing  Birds  and  Pigeons^  alao  confined  to  lo4»I  competitioiii 
was  very  praiaeworthy. 

The  weather  being  most  favonrable  the  attendance  wis  uau> 
soally  good,  ino«t  of  the  resideni  nobility  and  gentrj  of  the 
district  b^ing  present* 

The  following  were  the  awards  :■ — 

Spanish— SJlvfr  Plate,  t.  VigRot^  Otw,  Seoftit^.  J,  Grtiefltt,  Kutwili. 
Third.  J.  i<been,  T-kton,  Highly  CtisniBertdedj  W.  Woolltv,  Bqutmrr.  Cna- 
mended,  J.  Hcstli;,  Naotirlcb.  Chirktfts.  ^  Vint,  J  Grtucott.  Sertnid, 
W.  Woolley. 

Dicks  (Ayle«bnry).-FiriFt»  E.  VlKgor,  Otot.    ^eec^nd,  J.  Wrf^jht,  inn^ 
Mlnshnll.    Thlnl    T    T!tj?l^r,  WlntEji-d.     Hlgiilj  Comn.eBd&l,  J*  B.  f 
Keele.  Staffordsliirp. 

Ducks  ( Rouen  J.  ^  First  and  Third,  T,  Butkcis,  BnrlejdMH, 
E.  Vljrffor,  Orer 


9ie 


Ducks  (Any  o^T1er  Tarietj'i,— Ffntt,  T.  Enrgi'^  Bttricydam  fEatt  laHal. 
Second,  S  Blrrlmll,  n*fldiky  fMtmeovyJ.  Third,  E.  Bower,  Nwii{«M 
(Wild).    Commended,  E.  Vjgurrr,  OTRr. 

Gkesb  «Any  cnlnun.— J^imi,  W.  FnrnlT^I,  NrtrtoB.  Second,  J.  Wludwr, 
Choriey  Stotk.  Ttjlrd,  J.  ShcpUt  TlJ^t-  n.  mgUj  ConjiftendtMJ,  Y.  Viggw, 
Over.    Coqimended.  S,  P,  Hope,  Befky  Han. 

TvRKETs  (Any  enlour).-  First,  B,  Akroyd.  Doddfui^  ^^  SfMHlaaA 
Third,  W.  H.  Hornby,  M^., Sti«»tffid(« B^C^Y^^  ^-*  .T^'^' 
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Donmros  (White).— Fint,  Mrs.  Ttfllemaclia,  Dorftold  Han.  Secpnd, 
T.  Wood,  MiDshull  Vernon.  Third,  £.  B.  Dariaa,  £*rd>wick  HaU.  Highly 
Conunended,  Mn.  ToUeaache. 

DoKKiitos  (Any  other  coloar).— First,  Mrs.  Bronghton,  WUteston  Hall. 
Seoond.  T.  BnrgeM,  Burleydam.  Third,  E.  TndmaD,  A»h  Qrove.  Hiicbly 
Oommended,  H.  Akroyd,  Uuddingion ;  E.  Tadmm.  Commended,  T.  Green, 
Stapeley.  Chickens.— FinU  Mrs.  Broughron.  Second,  lira.  E.  Tudmiin, 
Aah  Grove.  Third,  Mrs.  Tollemache,  Dorfield  HaU.  Higlily  Commeuded, 
Mn.  E.  Tudman ;  T.  Bargeu. 

ODOBiN-Ciiiiia  (Cinnamcn,  Buff,  and  Partridge).  —  Flrafe  and  Second, 
X«  Tndman,  Ash  Grove.     Chy:ken*.—PlrRt  and  Second,  E.  Tudman. 

Oochik-China  (Any  other  c>lonr).— Fir»t,  J.  Dodd,  Mlnsboll  Vernon. 
SeooBd,  J.  Dutton.  Bonbnry.  Highly  Ck>mmended,  J.  Dodd.  Chiehen*.— 
nnt,  J.  Dodd.    Second,  Q  Williamson,  Mantwich. 

OocBXM.CHtBA  (Singl.  Cocks,  Sweepstakej.— Prize,  W.  H.  Homhy,  BLP., 
Sbrewbridge  HalL 

Hambuso  (S  (G)lden-pencUled).— First.  D.  Harding,  Mlddlewlch.  Second, 
O.  Wllitamson,  Nantwich.  Third.  J.  Kitchen,  Orer  Lane.  Commended, 
W.  H.  Hornby,  U. ".,  Shre wcrldge  Hall. 

Bambukobs  (Silver-penciUe«l)*~  First  and  Second,  D.  Htading,  Hlddle- 
Wich.    Tbird,  G.  Williamson,  Nantwich. 

Hambu&ghs  (Golden-spangled).— First  and  Third,  T.  Borgesi,  Bnrieydam. 
(Seeond  withhrid.) 

Hajibvrobs  ) Silver-spangled);— First,  J.  B.  Bruce,  Keele,  Staffordshire. 
Second,  T.  Rigby,  Fenny  Wood.  Third,  T.  Dale,  Mlddlewich.  Commended, 
T.  Dale. 

teroLs  Hahbuboh  Cocks  (Spangled).— Prise,  T.  Dale,  Mlddlewich. 

finiOLB  Hamboboh  Cocks  (Pencil led).— Price,  W.  B.  Etches,  Whitchurch. 

PoLAMDs  (Any  Tariety).— Cop  and  Tblid,  J.  Heath.  Nantwich  (Silrer- 
Spangled  Polands  .  Second,  T.  Sproston,  Mlddlewich.  CAieArens.— First, 
r.  Sproston.    Second,  J.  Heath.    Third,  G.  Williamson,  Nantwich. 

Oamb  (Black-breasted  Reds).-  Fir^t,  E.  Viggor,  Grer.  Second,  J.  Pcdley, 
KMltwich.  Third,  T.  Burgess.  Burleydam.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Heath, 
Kantwlch.  Common  led,  J.  Grocott.  Nantwich.  Chicken$.—V\\f^,  J.  Heath. 
Second,  T.  Moore,  Nantwich.  Third,  W.  Forster,  Marsh  Lane.  Highly 
Commended,  fi.  Owen,  Coppenhall;  T.  t^urgeas;  J.  Grocott;  J.  Heath. 

Oamb  (Brown-breasted  Redi).  —  First,  £.  Bower,  Nantwich.  Second, 
J.  Heiith,  Nantwich.  Third.  T.  Borgess,  Burleydam.  Uiffhly  Commended, 
IL  Cakes,  Winsford ;  T.  Burgess;  J.  Pedley.  Nantwieh;  J.  Grocott,  Nant- 
Wicfa.  CAtcArsM.—First  aud  Second,  T.  Bargessi  Third,  A.  Fhimps,  Wins- 
fMnt.  Highly  Commended,  ••'.  Tudman,  Wbltch.irch ;  J.  Pedley ;  J.  Gntcott ; 
C.  UoUinrhead,  Miushull  Vernon;  W.  Sowerbutts,  Nantwich;  J.  Heath. 
'Gmnmended.  J.  Heath. 

Oamb  (Any  other  colour).— First,  T.  Borgess,  Burleydam.  Second, 
B.  Roberts,  Coole  Lane  Third,  W.  Forster,  Marsh  Lane.  Chickens.— nnt, 
T.  Burgess.  Secund,  J.  G.  Pearson,  Whitchurch.  Tlilrd,  T.  Crswley,  Jon., 
Tinrporley.    Comnidnded,  T.  Burgess. 

Oamb  Hfkb  (Any  varit-ty;.- First,  J.  Heath,  Nantwich.  Second,  T.  Bur- 
.MM,  Burleydam.  Third,  W.  Fumival,  Norton.  Highly  Commended, 
w.  Forster,  Marsh  Lane.    Commended,  £.  Bower,  Nantwich., 

SINGLE  COCKS. 

Oamb  CBlack-brsasted  Reds).— First,  J.  Grocott,  Nantwich.  Second, 
J.^eath,  Nimtwteh.    TMrd.  W.  Galley.  Nantwieh. 

Oim  (Brown-breasted  Reds).— First,  T.  Bnrgesa.  Bcrleydam.  Second, 
W.  Forster,  Marsh  Lane.  Third,  a  Bruwn,  Minshnll  Vernon.  Hinhly  Com- 
mended, J.  Wilkinson,  Norbury:  J.  Heath,  Nantwich.  Commended, 
T.  Burgess;  S.  Blackburn,  Nantwich. 

Oamb  OB  Ai«T  OTBBK  Cototm.— First,  W.  Forster,  Marsh  Lane.  Second, 
A.  Heath,  Win&ford.  Third.  J.  Wilkinson,  Norbury.  Higlfl  Commended, 
T.  Burgess,  Burleydam;  £.  Bower,  Nantwich.  Commended,  T.  Ci-awley, 
tkrporlcy. 

Bbct  Gamb  Cockbbbx.  (any  colour).— Silver  Cup,  Mrs.  Broughton,  Wis- 
taston  Hall.  Second,  T.  Burgesa,  Bur  eydiun.  Tlurd,  J.  Pedley,  Nantwich. 
Fourth,  T.  Simpson,  NdOtwch.  Highly  (Commended,  W.  Cawlev,  Spurstow ; 
J.  Bafrason.  Nantwich ;  T.  Whittlngham,  Bathertcn ;  W.  Farmer,  Nant- 
-wicli ;  J.  WUlet,  Nantwich  ;  W.  FumiTal,  Norioa ;  £.  Bower,  Nantwich. 
'  ',  8.  Blackbum,  Nantwich. 


SWEEPSTAKES. 

OJon  Cock  (any  age  or  colour).— First,  T.  BargeH,  Bnrleydsm-  Second, 
W..  Fai-mer,  Nantwich.  Third,  J.  Parton,  Nantwich.  Highly  Commended, 
J.  Heath,  Nantwich. 

Bawtams  (Game,  any  colonr).- First  and  Third,  T.  Burgess,  Burleydam. 
Seeond,  J.  Grocott,  Nantwich.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Griffith,  Nantwich ; 
T.  Poyscr,  Nantwich. 

Bamtamb  (Any  other  Tariety).— First,  T.  Rigby,  Fenny  Wood.  Second, 
8.  Boffey,  WlUa.vton. 

SoroLB  Gamb  Bamtam  Cock.— rrise,  T.  Burgess,  Burleydam. 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Sparkbrook,  near  Birmingham, 
offidated  ae  Judge,  and  ezprened  himself  in  high  tenna  of  the 
arrangement!  generaUj. 


UGUBIAN  BEES  AS  HONEY-GATHEKEBS. 

As  '^  An  Old  Fbibkd  of  the  Black  Bsi  "  does  not  appear 
eotttinced  by  the  evidence  of  "  A  Dbtonshibb  Bss-kbkpbb,*' 
m  to  the  anperiority  of  the  Ligurians  on  the  *'  main  point "  of 
bonej^gathering,  I  think  it  would  be  y&ry  degirable  to  caU 
Another  witness  into  oonrt,  and  wouM  therefore  b«^  Mr.  Fox, 
who  from  keepiug  bUok  beea  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  must 
\sme  had  ample  opportunities  of  judging,  to  fsyoui"  us  with  the 
i^Sbolts  of  his  experience  and  observations.  If  as  Isvourable  on 
idm  point  as  others,  it  is  my  intention  to  add  a  stock  of  Ligu- 
fians  to  my  apiary. — Jkx  Inquibbb. 

pn  reply  to  *«An  Ik<iitib»b,"  I  can  only  say  that  with 
re^)eol  to  what  he  considers  the  "main  point" — viz.,  the 
homy-gathering  qualities  of  the  Lignnana,  I  can  aa  yet  give  no 


results  of  my  own  personal  experienoe.  The  queens  sent  to  me 
from  Switserland  proved  failtures,  as  also  some  attempts  to  in- 
troduce among  black  bees  queens  supplied  me  by  *'  A  Dsyon- 
smBE  Bek-kebfeb,"  and  it  was  not  until  the  18th  of  July  last, 
that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  possessing  an  undoubtedly  pure 
Ligurian  queen  at  the  head  of  a  stock.  Our  honey  season  was 
OTer,  and  i  was  also  much  more  desirous  of  multiplying  queens 
of  her  progeny  than  of  obtaining  honey. 

Pre?ious  to  the  suooeesful  introduction  of  the  Ligurian  queen, 
I  had,  through  the  kindness  of  my  friend  aforesaid,  obtained 
royal  cells,  from  which  I  had  two  Ligurian  mothers,  whose 
progeny  were  hybrids,  though  in  appearance  quite  equal  to  those 
bred  by  any  of  the  best  yellow  queens.  One  of  these  was  at  the 
head  of  an  artificial  swarm,  and  which  I  fnur  has,  in  some  mys- 
terious manner,  been  lost.  The  other  was  given  to  a  hive  from 
which  all  the  bees  had  been  expelled  to  form  a  large  artificial 
swarm ;  a  few  bees  being  obtained  from  anotlier  stock  to  batch 
out  the  brood.  No  attempt  was  made  to  induce  them  to  work 
honey  in  a  super,  but  the  bees  became  very  numerous  in  autumn, 
and  the  hive  very  heavy.  Their  activity,  beyond  that  of  any 
other  hive  in  the  same  garden,  was  very  remarkable. 

But,  although  I  cannot  sp^  from  my  own  experience,  I  can 
confirm  every  word  that  *'A  Detokshibb  Bbb-keefeb"  has 
written  in  their  favour.  Of  all  the  achievements  in  bee-keeping 
I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  nothing  can  compare  to  that  accom- 
plished by  him  with  one  of  his  hives ;  the  account  of  which  he 
has  himself  given  in  this  Journal.  From  this  single  colony 
comb  after  comb,  teeming  with  brood  in  all  stages,  was  removed, 
together  with  bees,  until  (I  speak  from  memory)  nine  artificial 
swarms  were  created.  Notwithstanding  this  enormous  dram  dn 
the  population,  the  hive  became  so  crowded  that  a  large  super 
was  put  on,  and  m  a  very  short  space  of  time  nearly  40  lbs.  of 
superb  honey  were  collected. 

As  I  saw  this  hive  several  times  a- week,  and  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  the  experiments  with  regard  to  the  mul*iplication  of 
swarms,  as  well  as  that  of  the  filling  of  the  super,  I  csn  speak  as 
positiv^y  in  favour  of  the  Ligurian  bees  aa  if  it  had  occurred  m 
my  own  apiary,  and  would  strongly  aavise  "  An  Inquibbb  *'  to 
lose  no  time  in  obtaining  a  stock  of  them. — S.  B.  Fox.] 


HOW  I  BECAME  AN  0XF0ED8HIRE 
BEE.ZEEPEE. 

I  OOKFE88  to  a  glass  of  good  hearty  beer  at  meal  time,  our 
forefathers  did  the  same ;  but  mead !  that  was,  when  oiur  fore- 
£athers  were  pagans,  considered  a  beverage  only  sufficiently 
good  for  the  halls  of  Valhalla,  their  heaven,  to  be  drunk  there 
after  they  were  dead  in  reward  for  bravery,  out  of  the  skulls  of 
their  enemies  whom  they  had  slaughtered  during  life!  In 
ancient  tunes  too,  honey. was  considered  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, and  a  bee-master  no  insignificant  person.  ^  Even  placet 
took  their  names  from  its  protluctiou,  as  Honiton  in  Devonshiie, 
of  which  Westcote  wrote,  "This  towne  claymes  prior itie  for 
anttquitie  before  many  other ;  but  for  the  name,  yf  I  should  sar 
y t  was  taken  from  the  abundance  of  honye  there  made  or  found, 
I  perswade  myself  you  would  smyle,  and  yet  that  may  not  be 
altogether  sans  reason,  in  regard  to  the  hills  adioyning,  on 
which  abundance  of  thj  me  [or  tyme]  growes,  in  which  the  pretye 
creatures  [the  bees]  are  much  delighted,  and  feed  willingly 
thereon."  But  I  must  cease  from  aneodote  and  come  to  present 
reality. 

So  the  honey  having  run  from  the  oomba,  though  not  nearly 
•o  efieotually  as  I  could  have  wished,  notwithstanding  the 
moderate  additional  warmth  of  the  fire,  a  method  of  facilitating 
the  process  I  recommend  with  great  reservation,  as  I  never 
resort  to  the  practice  unless  the  honey  is  very  thick  and 
aluggish.  Virgin  honey  would  seldom,  if  ever,  require  the  extra 
indtemeni ;  at  any  rate,  whatever  residue  of  honey  does  remaui 
I  reclaim  it  by  emptying  the  contenU  of  the  canvsss  bag  into 
a  pan  with  water,  in  proportions  of  one  quart  of  water  to  two 
quarts  of  .comb,  first  making  the  water  mix  with  what  honwr 
adheres  to  the  bags  by  rinsing  and  wringing  them  into  it. 
Occasionally  stir  the  mash  well  with  a  wooden  spoon,  and  \t 
the  ezpiitttion  of  three  days  strain  the  liquid  through  a  bag,  or 
bags,  into  a  clean  pan,  a»id  add  and  dissolve  2  lbs.  of  loaf  sugto 
per  gallon.  Then  pkce  it  approaching  the  fire,  or  in  a  tenapera- 
ture  ranging  65** ;  spread  a  spoonful  of  y^st  on  a  slice  of 
toasted  bread,  and  deposit  it  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquor, 
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irh«re  fermentation  will  soon  commence,  and  may  be  contiuaed 
nnint erupt edly  during  three  or  four  days,  when  it  must  be 
poured  into  a  barrel,  or  stone  bottle,  and  placed  in  an  atmo- 
sphere a  few  degrees  cooler  to  finish  working,  during  which 
process  it  must  be  filled  up  occasionally  from  a  jug  containing  a 
reserre  of  the  liquor.  A  fortnight  or  three  weeks  are  generally 
the  time  it  takes  to  accomplish  this.  Then  place  the  barrel  or 
jar  in  the  cellar,  or  in  a  cool  place  till  the  hissing  becomes  faint, 
when  it  is  fit  to  cork  down ;  afterwards,  in  a  month  or  so, 
rack  it  off  and  rinse  out  the  residuum,  immediately  return  the 
liquor,  and  when  it  is  become  fine  bottle  it  off,  sooner  or  later  to 
luit  conyenience ;  though,  if  the  quantity  is  large,  two  years 
durance  in  the  barrel  would  considerably  add  to  its  quality.  I 
do  not  mean  to  pretend  that  it  would  even  then  pqual  the  famed 
mead  of  our  Saxon  forefathers ;  but  it  will  proTo,  rather  than 
to  have  allowed  the  honey  to  become  wasted,  an  economical, 
and  by  many  considered  a  yery  palateable  bcTerage.  The  speci- 
men  I  submit  is  fire  years  old,  and  1  made  it  exactly  after  the 
aboTO  prescription.  I  also  send  you  a  specimen  of  my  mead 
Tinegar  made  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  exception  I  added 
coarse  brown  sugar  in  lieu  of  the  loaf,  and  I  made  use  of  badly 
fitting  old  corks,  and  placed  the  bottles  in  a  garret  in  all  the 
sun  they  could  get  during  two  summers.  It  is  six  jears  old ; 
methinks  it  a  rery  good  salad  vinegar,  and  one  of  which  we 
know  the  composition. 

This  year,  in  consequence  of  a  greater  quantity  of  honey 
remaining  to  the  run-off  comb,  I  have  not  allowed  any  sugar  to 
the  mead ;  it  has  gone  through  all  its  process  well  up  to  the 
present,  and  it  is  rapidly  fining.  I  think  it  will  prove  sweet 
enough^  and  if  it  should  not  I  can  convert  it  into  vinegar. 

Turn  we  now  to  when  we  administered  the  yeasted  toast,  and 
then  turn  the  smashed  comb  out  of  the  bags  once  more  into 
the  pan,  to  remain  till  wanted ;  for  I  must  come  to  consider 
the  supers,  with  the  remnant  brood-combs,  which  have  been 
upon  age  2  and  age  1  a  fortnight.  A  journey  from  home 
Induced  me  to  take  them  off  again  so  soon,  in  order  that  I 
might  leave  the  hives  in  their  winter  wind-proof  trim  during 
my  absfuce.  I  found  the  brood  scarcely  all  hatched  out,  and  the 
bees  which  were  performing  their  foster-maternal  duties  were 
very  reluctant  to  leave.  It  was  dusk  before  they  managed  to 
tear  themselves  from  the  poor  little  forlorn-looking  grubs  in 
their  unsealed  cells ;  they  would  in  three  or  four  days  have  all 
reached  maturity.  I  shall  in  future  allow  three  weeks,  at  least, 
for  this  kixid  of  super- work.  From  practice  I  can  tolerably 
well  judge  the  weight  of  a  hive  by  lifting  it.,  board  and  all,  and 
on  the  16th  of  September  mine  weighed  in  honey  from  35  lbs.  to 
40  lbs.  on  the  average,  excepting  age  1,  which  I  set  d*  wn  at 
20  lbs.  I  resolved  on  my  return  to  extra* provision  it  with  the 
inferior  run  honey,  discoloured  and  disqualified  by  the  bee- 
bread,  which  J  did,  and  found  since  its  increase  by  joins  that 
fresh  vigour  indeed  had  at  once  been  imparted  to  the  colony,  as 
they  had  added  several  pounds  of  honey  to  its  stores.  I  gave 
them  8  lbs.  of  the  discoloured  honey  in  my  fig-drum-feeder  at 
5  o'clock  A.H.  on  the  2nd  of  October,  and  by  9  next  morning 
they  had  stored  it  away,  and  the  hive  weighed  nearly  35  lbs. 

I  explained  my  method  of  applying  the  feeder  in  No.  639,  old 
series,  though  in  my  original  notes  I  had  intended  the  paper  to 
appear  here.  So  now  we  will  melt  the  combs,  which  must  be  put 
into  a  canvass  bag,  the  filled  bag  slipped  within  another,  and  to 
have  their  mouths  tied  with  a  piece  of  string.  Then  put  them 
into  a  large  iron  pot,  or  saucepan,  three  parts  filled  with  cold 
water  and  place  it  upon  the  fire  to  become  heated,  when  the 
wax  will  rise  like  fat  to  the  surface.  It  must  be  skimmed  off 
with  a  ladle  into  a  basin  of  clean  cold  water,  and  so  on  till  no 
more  can  be  gained  from  the  bags  in  the  boiler.  The  latter 
flbould  then  be  emptied  of  their  debris,  which  chiefly  consii»ts  of 
the  parchment 'like  linings  of  the  cells.  My  six-year-old  wax 
consisted  of  an  astonishing  number  of  these  linings  for  each  cell, 
and  they  are  easily  unfolded  the  one  from  the  otber  in  their  wet 
state  from  the  boiling.  No  wonder  the  bees  become  small  and 
dwindle  off  in  very  old  stocks  I  Put  the  skimmed  wax  from  the 
basin  into  a  stewpan,  or  pipkin,  to  merely  melt,  not  boil  it,  so 
that  it  can  be  poured  into  a  soup-plat-e  or  earthenware  shape  of 
Bome  sort.  When  the  wax  is  nearly  cold  turn  it  out  of  the  i>hape 
and  flay  away  the  bottom  part  with  a  knife  should  it  appear 
grouty  or  discoloured  from  settlings.  In  fact,  it  would  improve 
tne  appearance  of  the  wax  altogether  to  melt  it  over  once  or 
twice  more  even ;  and  that  ii  how  the  enclosed  specimen  waa 
operated  upon. 

The  furniture-cream  is  made  from  my  Tirgin  or  super  wax,  and 


the  watei^roof  dubbing  for  shooting-boots  it  made  from  my  old 
hive  wax.  Both  of  the  concoctions  are  excellent  in  their  way, 
but  their  receipts  are  a  sealed  letter  for  mo.  They  are  mairn- 
factured  by  my  brother,  who  has  an  advertisement  in  the  paga 
of  this  Journal.  But  after  all  these  specimens,  writings,  and 
adfice,  the  great  feature  is  the  honey,  and  you  cannot  form 
a  just  opinion  without  I  enclose  a  modicum  of  that  also.  Now, 
I  think,  I  have  exhausted  the  pith  from  my  notes  and  said  til 
that  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  on  my  management,  and  the 
domestic  economy  accruing  from  the  honey  bee. — Upwabds 

AND  ONWABDS. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  HONEY. 
Ik  an  article  under  the  above  head  which  appears  in  your 
last  Number,  I  perceive  that  it  is  decided  by  a  quotation  from 
Mr.  Taylor's  excellent  work,  that  M.  Reaumur,  the  great  FrtDch 
naturalist,  and  probably  also  the  very  highest  authority  upon 
such  a  point,  is  altogether  wrong  in  stating  that  a  great  change 
takes  place  in  simple  syrup  during  its  sojourn  in  the  stomach  of 
the  bee.  As  I  happen  to  hold,  and  have  already  expressed  a 
similar  opinion  to  M.  Reaumur,  I  would  suggest  that  Mr. 
Taylor  and  the  Editors  of  The  Joubnal  of  HoBTiciTLTirii 
should  resolve  themselves  into  a  committee  ot  taste  to  whom  I 
will  forward  a  portion  of  comb  in  which  simple  syrup  has  been 
stored  by  bees,  to  be  fairly  tested  by  them  at  their  breakfast 
tables,  if  they  will,  on  their  parts,  undertake  to  submit  an  im- 
partial statement  of  the  result  to  the  readers  of  Thb  Joubfal 

OP  HOBTICULTUBE. — ^A  DeVONSHIBB  BeE-KSEFER. 

P.S.— If  it  be  a  fact,  as  stated,  that  sugar  cannot  crystaUice 
if  a  little  acid  is  contained  in  the  syrup,  permit  me  to  ask  how 
it  is  that  sugar  is  so  apt  to  crystallise  in  household  presarrei 
in  which  scid  is  always  present? 

[We  must  decline  being  the  umpires,  and  should  be  unwilling 
to  be  satisfied  with  any  experiments  that  were  not  conducted  lo 
as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  error.  To  take  syrup  from  tke 
cells  of  an  old  stock  would  not  satisfy  us,  for  the  reek  of  homy 
remains  in  them  after  the  cells  have  been  emptied  of  it  by  tl» 
bees. 

Sugar  may  crystallise  in  the  gummy  juice  of  fruits,  though  it 
will  not  in  acidulated  water.  It  is  the  result  of  the  univensl 
experience  of  the  sugar-manufacturers  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  that  the  sugar  will  not  crystallise  until  the  acid  in  ths 
boiling  sugar-cane  juice  has  been  neutralised  by  adding  to  it 
lime. — Eds.] 

PRESERVING  KIDNEY  BEANS. 

When  Kidney  Beans  are  in  full  bearing  the  supply  is  genenlly 
not  only  enough,  but  more.  If  those  which  ar«  not  wanted  for 
immediate  use  are  gathered  when  quite  dir  and  laid  in  layen  in 
a  stone  jar  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  salt  between  each  laytf, 
they  will  keep  good  for  many  months.  I  have  been,  and  am 
now,  using  Kidney  Beans  which  are  as  good  as  when  they  were 
plucked. — Mabt. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Claimuco  Fowls  at  Shows  {A  Reader),— f^  soon  as  the  hour  fixed  for 
doMng  a  bhow  has  arriTed  any  right  to  claim  birds  at  that  bbow  is  dooe 
away ;  and  any  one  attempting  to  enforce  auch  a  claim  must  b«  very  iU> 
advised. 

Eco-Ain>>CHicKair-PRODvciKO  Stock  ( JETypwiim).— Our  own  experi«Bec 
la  decidedly  in  favour  ot  a  coloured  Dorlcing  cock  with  Cochin-China  ;wtf<<<* 
They  lay  lUl  the  winter,  and  the  chicliens  are  large  with  abundance  of  meat 
on  the  breasr.  The  pallets  are  apt  to  be  broody  In  the  ^prinl(  and  aamflMr, 
and,  therofure,  we  would  have  »ome  Spanish  hens  te  supply  eggs  dmiog 
those  seasona    Thanks  tor  the  Hypnum. 

PAETRIDOB  AMD   OaOCSB  COCHlN-CllINAS  j  Jl( ff ttirw}.  — Tht  foUltvN  *^ 

the  diatln.tiTe  descripttuns,  extractcrd  fTora  imr  ^^Poiiliry  EWjk  rw  tli* 
Muny:'*— '*  Partridge.— Vhxrti^^K'-  coek  n  liliick-br»-ft-iiffii  reJ  biriL  Bta 
pensilled  with  black  on  a  butr  grom^l  thimiuhbui,  the  duiki^r  rnarkinfi  p^ 
vailinflr;  the  pencilling  nut  partiUik  m^-v  in  thu  \lmnh\i,fiih^,  but  rwer 
following  the  outline  of  the  featlu  ['.  Ot-oufv.^^Vk^  heji&  ilarMsr  tiuji  tin 
foregoing,  lexs  of  the  ground  colour  bolng-  vrilbEig  \  ttir  uiai  Kif)}(4  ii^o  ire 
leas  distinct,  clobor,  and  ratbtr  to  ba  dttfttribeti  ae  a  ^Hxtia.  Onk,  a^le^ 
mottle-breasted  red  bird."  Tliey  aic  very  dinljici^  and  li  juu  «Ji!o*  a  ojci 
of  one  of  the  varieties  to  run  with  a  hin  o  fcoili  *i»r!9*  ilie  eUitiLeni  inm 
the  hens  not  ot  the  same  variety  ub  the  rack  will  huvf  inutiiij  il  odli* 
plumage,  which  would  endanger  tltctkr  juocesei  ei  S'llnbltioTi  btrdi, 

Varirtiks  or  thb  Cahaht  {A  Youn§  jr««ci  r),— Vnu  wtH  find  iH  the 
varietien  or  CanartSM  fully  deacnbed  in  The  Cur;4«KOAJii»aaAK  dttrisf  iP6)i 
Vols  XXIV.  and  XXV.  The  aertei  is  novr  nearly  com  plated  and  vUl  ^ 
published  in  a  small  Tolnme.— B.  F,  B. 
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MsraoBOLOOT  ov  ran  Wnsv.— At  Chicviek,  fram  obeerfattoaa  during  tbie  last  tbirty-tve  jears,  the  aTerage  highest  and  lowest 
temperatnree  of  these  days  are  45.7o  and  31.4<*  respeeiiTely.  The  greatest  heat,  iS^,  occurred  on  the  23rd  in  1846 ;  and  the  lowest  eold,  2% 
on  the  17th  in  1855.     Daring  the  period  186  days  were  line,  and  on  102  rain  feU. 


BOOTS  AND  LEAVE?,  AND  THEIB  ACTION. 

COUNTilY  gentleman  and  his 
g^mrdener  had  an  argument 
about  roots  and  leaves  and 
their  action,  and  referred  to 
the  writeiir's  opinion,  by  which 
they  agreed  to  abide.  But 
the  subject  is  far  too  eood  to 
be  disposed  of  priyateTy,  too 
much  haying  been  said  on  the 
subject. 

The  gardener  writea  thus : 
"I  haye  a  question  m  yege- 
table  physiology  to  ask,  which 
is  so  simple  and  yet  so  enigma- 
tical, that  I  do  not  want  to 
bore  the  Editors  of  Thb  Jocbnal  of  Hobticultubb 
with  it,  and  I  thought  I  might  trespass  on  you  this  once.*' 
Just  think  if  one  hundred  readers  only  out  of  so  many 
thousands  haying  "  thought  *'  the  same  thing,  and  you 
will  see  the  necessity  of  the  constant  announcement  of 
"We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately ,"  Ac, 
issued  weekly  "  to  correspondents,"  and  yet  human  nature 
is  so  weak  m  the  strongest  of  us,  that  every  one  of  us 
writers  in  this  Journal  feels  pleased  when  he  la  asked, 
or  trusted  individually  about  what  has  been  written, 
although  it  is  out  of  all  reason  to  suppose  for  one  moment 
that  any  of  us  could  stand  the  artillery  of  prtyate  oorre- 
spmidenoe.  I  briefly  answered  the  "  good  master  "  and 
Ufl  ezoellent  gardener*  but  told  them  at  the  same  time  I 
should  make  their  argument  a  text  for  a  discussion  in 
these  pages  without  mentioning  names. 

The  argument  was  "  about  the  rooting  of  Vines.  The 
master  maintained  that  spongioles  are  thrown  out  simul- 
taneously witu  the  buds.  Whilst  the  gardener  holds 
that  the  heat  of  the  house  liquiflea  the  sap  iu  the  stems 
of  the  Vines,  the  buds  burst,  and  root  action  does  not 
commence  till  after  the  buds  are  developed." 

Nowr,  just  read  over  their  argument,  or  rather  their 
difference  again,  and  make  yourself  master  of  it,  if  you 
take  any  interest  in  the  subject ;  for  depend  upon  it  we 
shall  have  currents  of  hot  air  passing  over  it  ere  the  end 
of  it  is  yet  seen  in  the  distance. 

I  wrote  back  to  say,  (hat  as  far  as  I  could  see  they 
were  both  practically  not  far  firom  the  mark,  but  that 
tiiey  did  not  explain  themselves  according  to  theory — 
that,  in  fact,  they  were  in  the  same  kind  of  fix  as  those 
who  discussed  the  disease  in  variegated  plants.  With 
the  gardener  I  took  upon  myself  to  be  more  plain,  and  I 
told  him  his  notion  of  the  heat  liquifying  the  sap  in  the 
stem  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  fact  But  the 
question  reads  two  ways,  and  he  was  perfectly  right, 
wiiile  I  maintain  that  he  was  as  far  wrong  a»  that  doctor 
was  whose  views  on  the  same  subject  Dr.  Liodley  said,  not 
long  ago,  were  "  exaggerated  nonsense."  But  gardeners 
most  not  come  to  such  hard  bkwa  in  diseosBtng  questions 
referring  to  their  craft ;  it  wou)d  not  look  well  in  them  to 
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do  so,  and  big  people  never  think  well  of  people  under 
them,  if  they,  or  rather  we,  cannot  master  our  tempers, 
and  keep  ourselves  as  much  as  their  ice  from  currents  of 
hot  air. 

'*  Leaves  make  roots  and  roots  make  leaves,"  is  a  com- 
mon and  a  true  saying,  but  it  is  not  all  the  truth.  Eoots 
are  made  without  leaves,  and  leaves  are  made  without 
roots ;  but  neither  will  go  on  prosperously  for  more  than 
one  season  in  the  absence  of  the  other,  save  in  the  kinds 
of  plants  to  which  leaves  were  not  ordained  at  the  begins 
ning.  But  the  leaves  are  not  the  first  cause  of  setting 
roots  in  motion,  or,  as  the  gentleman  puts  it,  *'  of  throwing 
out  spongioles." 

But  let  us  explain  as  we  go.  Spongioles  or  spongelets, 
or  sponge-like  organs,  are  the  very  ends  of  the  roots  of 
all  plants  ;  and  a  worsted  glove  on  the  human  hand  woidd 
make  any  of  the  fingers  represent  the  end  of  a  root  more 
nearly  than  anything  to  which  it  had  ever  been  likened. 
The  end  of  each  finger  would  be  the  actual  end  of  the 
wood  of  the  root,  and  the  worsted  finger  of  the  glovQ 
would  be  the  spongelet,  as  you  would  know  to  your  cost^ 
if  you  put  the  finger  of  the  glove  in  contact  with  scalding 
water.  The  worsted  threads  and  fibres  would  suck  iu 
the  boiling  water  like  a  sponge,  or  spongiole,  or  spongelet, 
and  you  would  bum  your  fingers,  as  many  do  who  do  not 
understand  the  glove-in-hand  in  an  argument.  Then  the 
sponge-like  power  at  the  ends  of  the  roots  is  a  hygro* 
metrical  action,  not  the  action  of  the  leaves  far  off  or 
near  to  it. 

All  parts  of  the  system  and  (Circulations  of  plants  have 
been  likened  to  similar  parts  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
except  the  one  part  which  is  the  nearest  to  the  truth,  and 
that  of  itself  is  sufficiently  singular.  With  the  exception 
of  the  sexes  in  both  kingdoms,  there  is  nothing  in  all 
the  vegetable  kingdom  which  comes  the  nearest  to  the 
pulse  in  animals  than  the  action  of  a  spongelet.  I 
am  not  doctor  enough  to  know  exactly  the  precise 
period  at  which  the  pulse  begins  in  the  babe,  but  we  all 
know  that  the  pulse  does  not  cease  in  the  adult  until  it 
is  all  over  in  this  world ;  and  it  is  exactly  so  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  The  root  action,  that  of  the  spongelet, 
never  ceases  day  or  night,  winter  or  summer,  from  the 
moment  the  embryo  of  the  seed  is  free  from  the  lobes  in 
germination,  till  the  ancient  Oak  or  Vine  has  crumbled  by 
natural  decay  from  the  effects  of  old  age.  I  say  "  crum- 
bled," because  in  all  trees  the  roots  survive  the  trunk 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Then,  if  root  action  really 
begins  at  that  early  age,  and  never  ceases,  like  the  pulse 
in  animals,  till  death  occurs,  whence  is  it  ?  It  has  the 
same  source  as  the  beating  of  your  own  heart— it  is 
consequent  on  vitality,  and  on  it  alone.  It  is  the  power 
of  life  in  us,  and  that  of  existence  in  plants  and  trees. 
Let  root  action  once  cease  entirely,  except  from  some  tem- 
porary cause,  as  by  extreme  frost,  and  the  life  of  the 
strongest  tree  is  gone  with  it.  How,  then,  comes  it  that 
we  gardeners  speak  and  write  so  confidently  of  the  roots 
being  thrown  out  only  at  such  and  such  times,  of  the  root 
action  having  commenced,  or  must  only  begin,  or  in 
Reference  to,  a  certain  progress  of  the  annual  growth  P 
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Before  answering  these  two  questions,  allow  me  first  to  discourse 
on  mj  text  and  Keep  these  answers  back  for  the  application  I 
mean  to  give  to  the  subject.  However,  if  you  hare  seen  the 
drift  of  the  tale,  you  see  that  there  cannot  be  any  such  thing  as 
the  beginnmg  of  root  action  in  the  forcing  of  fruit  trees  planted 
out  in  borders.  Then  the  text  is,  that  the  heat  in  a  vinery  at 
forcing  early  in  the  spring  *Miquifies  the  sap  in  the  stems  of 
the  Vines,  the  buds  burst,  and  root  action  does  not  commence 
till  after  the  buds  are  developed."  And  a  rery  good  thing  it 
would  be  to  some  of  us  if  it  begaA  even  then  in  the  sense  of  the 
meaning  here  implied.  But  I  said  the  way  the  gardener  put  it 
would  read  two  ways,  and  I  take  the  way  which  is  against  him- 
self first. 

The  heat  of  a  vinery  does  not  liquify  the  sap  in  the  stems — it 
does  exactly  the  contrary ;  tlie  sap  is  thinnest  the  moment  it 
is  within  the  spongolet  at  the  rxtreme  tip  of  the  root,  and  it  is 
then  in  motion  onwards  by  the  force  of  vitality  alone,  without 
the  assistance  of  the  leaves,  for  then  there  are  no  leaves  to  give 
it  force.  The  same  is  tlie  then  condition  of  the  sap  of  all 
deciduous  trees  like  the  Vine.  The  force  of  vitality,  or  of  life, 
aided  by  the  returning  heat  of  the  spring,  moves  on  the  sap  in 
all  parts  of  the  roots,  stems,  and  branches  of  a  tree.  At  first  it 
is  mere  water  in  which  are  dissolved  the  salts  and  the  essence  of 
the  kind  of  soil  whence  it  is  drawn  together,  with  various  gases. 
This  water,  called  sap,  ^o  impregnated,  in  moving  on  mixes  with 
the  juices  in  the  roots,  and  "  liquifies,"  or  melts,  the  vegetable 
mucilage  in  these  juices ;  the  mixture  then  becomes  more  dense 
than  the  sap  was  in  the  first  instance ;  and  in  its  progress  up- 
wards through  the  stems  and  branches,  this  denser  fluid,  or 
sap,  acquires  the  same  properties  as  the  natural  products  of 
that  kind  of  plant.  If  it  be  a  tanin  property,  as  in  the  Oak,  the 
sap  has  it  by  this  time  without  the  aid  of  new  leaves ;  if  it  .is  a 
Birch  tree,  the  rising  sap  may  be  tapped  and  be  made  into  Birch 
wine ;  if,  as  in  the  Sugar  Maple,  the  same  process  of  tapping  will 
get  sap  to  make  sugar  from,  and  so  on,  for  all  the  properties, 
including  poisons  which  are  the  products  of  trees,  and  all 
before  the  leaf  is  expanded ;  but  recollect,  these  products  are 
from  the  workings  of  the  leaves  of  the  preceding  season  or 
-seasons. 

At  last  the  roots  and  the  stems  and  branches  are  so  full  of 
this  denser  sap,  which  sap  is  eo  impregnated  with  these  products, 
that  if  you  prick  some  of  them  with  a  pin  they  would  bleed, 
and  ultimately  they  do  actually  burst — burst  into  new  foliage. 
The  large  field  for  the  expanse  of  the  sap  offered  by  the  leaves, 
together  with  the  vital  power  of  the  leaves  themselves  to  draw 
in  the  sap,  is  the  exact  point  at  which  the  action  of  leaves  begins 
to  bear  on  the  action  of  the  spongelets,  and  gives  to  the  vital 
action  of  the  roots  a  tenfold  force,  more  or  less  according  to  the 
kind  of  tree  and  the  state  of  the  roots  as  to  their  health  and 
numbers. 

Tiio  leaves  are  as  much  the  stomach  of  plants  as  they  are 
their  lungs.  The  sap  or  food  is  now  in  the  stomach  for  di- 
gestion, and  it  is  just  as  essential  to  keep  the  stomach  and  the 
iungs  of  plants  in  good  order  as  it  is  with  ourselves.  One  of 
the  conditions,  the  most  essential  for  plants,  is  clear  sunlight,  for 
they  cannot  digest  in  the  dark.  The  way  they  digest  the  most 
part  of  the  sap  is  by  parting  with  the  more  watery  part  of  it  by 
insensible  perspiration  from  their  upper  surface,  and  thus 
rendering  it  more  dense  than  formerly.  Then,  if  the  pores  of 
leaves  are  filled  up  with  dust  or  dirt  it  hinders  digestion  most 
certainly.  So  you  see  that  clear  light  and  a  clean  skin  to  the 
leaves  are  the  two  first  elements  for  the  healthy  digestion  in  the 
leaves  of  the  very  food  of  plants. 

After  digestion — that  is,  after  the  food  of  plants,  the  rising 
sap,  has  been  digested  and  aired  as  one  may  say  in  the  upper 
surface  of  leaves,  it  is  called  the  true  sap,  and  by  this  time  it  is 
made  free  of  all  waste  and  water,  and  has  received  the  properties 
■peculiar  to  the  kind  of  plant,  solely  and  altogether  in  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves.  AH  that  way  of  digestion  and  airing  of 
the  food  of  plants  being  now  complete,  the  true  sap  falls  into 
another  pet  of  channels  on  the  under  ^u^face  of  leaves,  bv  which 
it  returns  to  the  branches,  stems,  and  lastly  to  the  main  limbs  of 
the  roots,  there  to  remain  to  the  spring  rising  again,  after  having 
expended  in  every  part  of  the  system  that  which  was  needful  for 
its  own  increase,  or  for  the  maturity  of  its  product. 

Then,  in  the  autumn,  what  with  playing  so  inany  parts,  and 
what  with  the  returning  cold  of  that  season,  the  rest  of  the 
returning  sap  gets  much  thicker  than  it  was  on  getting  down 
from  the  leaves,  and  this  condition  of  the  sap  they  call  by  the 
curious  name  "inspissated,"  which  is  from  two  Latin  words  which 


mean  to  thicken  a  fluid.  Was  that  not  a  clear  and  definite  ex- 
pression of  my  iriend,  the  gardener  down  the  country,  when  be 
said  the  heat  of  that  vinery  liquified  the  inspissated  or  thicksosl 
sap  of  the  preceding  autmnn,  br  adding  to  the  natural  force  of 
vitality  which  impelled  or  forced  up  the  much  thinner  rising  ssp 
as  we  have  just  seen?  So  yon  see  the  heat  did  the  thing  aftsraU. 
But  so  many  people  think  they  are  so  wise  as  that  th^  codd 
see  his  meaning  to  be  that  the  thick  sap,  the  regetable  mueilsge, 
as  one  might  say  by  this  time,  had  itself  been  liquified ;  whemi 
hia  meaning  was  that  the  heat  accelerated  the  rising  of  thin  sap, 
and  this  thm  sap  it  was  what  he  understood  to  liquify  so  mooh 
of  the  mucilage  by  coming  in  contact  wit^  it  in  tha  toft  wood 
of  the  root  and  stems  through  which  it  ascends  at  thiseiriy 
period  by  forcing,  and  also  at  a  later  period  by  the  natunl  ibree 
or  stimulus  of  finer  weather. 

For  my  part  I  cannot  see  a  pin*0  difierence  between  ths 
master  and  his  gardener  when  I  come  to  analyse  the  pointi  os 
which  they  argued. 

The  definition  of  the  mixture  of  the  spring  sap  vrith  the 
remains  of  the  last  autumn's  reserved  portion  of  the  tnie  s^  ef 
last  year  is  a  new  one,  and  a  rery  good  one  too,  as  it  is  just  tite 
opposite  of  inspissated.  "Liquified  is  as  trpe  an  expression  of  the 
condition  of  the  first  movements  of  the  sap  in  spring  as  "  io- 
spissated  "  is  that  of  the  condition  of  last  season's  remainiogisp 
at  the  fall. 

A  retumS  of  the  whdle  argument  would  stand  somewhat  in 
this  fashion  :  Spongelets  are  the  tip  ends  of  all  roots ;  they  are 
present,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  from  the  tprontin^  of 
the  seed  till  the  plant  dies  of  old  age.  Although  the  vital  or  life 
action  of  spongelets  be  slow  in  winter  it  never  ceases  except  bj 
frost  or  accident. 

The  cause  of  the  action  of  spongelets  is  entirely  independent 
on  leaves  or  top  growth — the  cause  is  oonsequeat  on  vitsHtj 
alone;  but,  during  the  active  period  of  erowth,  the  require* 
ments  of  the  leaves,  or  of  the  system  of  the  plant  through 
its  leaves,  add  powerfully  to  the  vital  action ;  and  ground  best 
is  the  next  greatest  promoter  of  it.  But,  as  by  artificial  means, 
gardeners  can  bring  these  auxiliaries  to  vital  forces  to  bear  iqion 
their  subject  in  hand  before  the  natural  period,  so  also  by  tlie 
same  means  can  they  prolong  the  vital  force,  and  go  on  increasiog 
the  length  of  roots  and  the  multiplication  of  spongelets  for  s 
long  period  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  in  the  autumn. 

I  have  seen  the  increase  of  the  roots  effec^4Kl  by  express  ex- 
periment ;  the  root  run  out  fox-tail  fashion,  or  full  of  email 
fibres,  to  the  length  of  20  inches  between  the  fall  of  the  lesves 
and  the  bursting  of  the  next  crop  of  leaves.  The  fiict  is 
familiar  to  most  gardeners  in  some  way  or  other,  apd  one  gar* 
doner  made  the  experiment  with  a  boilfire-Kke  movement,  \fj 
which  he  made  the  sticks  in  garden  rubbish,  which  he  wsi 
charring,  to  strike  roots  in  the  dead  of  vrinter,  and  the  groond 
was  so  warmed  under,  and  near  to  the  place,  that  no  one  ever 
knew  how  long  the  roots- of  trees  in  that  direction  had  extended 
by  the  mere  force  of  artificial  heat  vrithout  any  assistanoe  firom 
the  great  promoter  of  the  vital  forces—  the  leaves.  Some,  sgsio, 
cause  the  spongelets  and  all  the  fibrous  roots  to  p^ish  annosHj 
by  drying  the  balls  in  which  they  were,  and  by  a  system  of 
bottom  heat  they  made  ten  new  roots  for  every  one  they  lost,  with 
fresh  mouths  or  sponge- like  suckers,  before  a  leaf  is  on  to  bdp 
them.    But  that  side  of  the  question  another  day. 

D.  BiATOJr. 
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TBINITY  OOLLIGB  QlBDEKS,  DT7BLIK. 

(  Omtmntdfrom  fage  890.) 
Fkbhafs  the  most  interesting  thing  to  the  lovers  of  the  native 
Ferns  would  be  some  fine  boxes  of  Killarney  Fern  (rrichomanei 
radicans),  the  boxes  being  placed  inside  of  a  greenhouse.  Thfte 
boxes  are  similar  to  the  strong-glaxed  cases  in  which  plants  wen 
ssut  home  from  China,  and  sent  out  to  AuttraUa.  As  far  at  we 
recollect,  they  would  be  4^  feet  long,  27  inches  wide,  snd 
24  inches  high  at  the  sides,  vrith  hipped  ends  a  foot  higher,  snd 
the  top  formed  thus — of  two  hipped  rides  glazed,  one  side  fixed, 
the  other  hinged  at  the  ridge.  In  these  boxes  the  Ftrns  sre 
planted  almost  entirely  in  moss.  There  are  small  openings  in 
the  front  of  the  box  for  air,  and  larger  openings  benind ;  the 
plants  thus  have  plenty  of  air  at  all  times,  and  have  also  plenty  of 
light  in  winter  and  spring,  espeoiaUy  in  doll  weather.    In  som- 
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mtft  the  tops  are  corered  with  a  diin  oloth,  or  paper,  or  a  coating 
of  whiting  ;  in  lummer  generally  the  plants  ere  watered  twice 
ft-week,  and  once  a-week  in  winter.  We  suspect,  howerer,  that 
in  the  former  case  they  get  many  a  dewing  from  a  fine  syringe. 
These  plants  had  the  finest  fronds  we  had  erer  seen,  many  of 
them  18  inches  m  height,  full  of  fruit,  and  spores  regetating  freely. 
Moisture  and  free  air  seemed  to  be  the  chief  things  relied  on.  We 
beliere  some  9  inches  or  10  inches  are  a  good  sise  to  get  these 
Fern-fronds  in  their  natural  habitats.  We  observed  that  the  lid 
of  each  box  was  fastened  with  a  smell  padlock,  so  we  presume  the 
Curator  attends  to  these  pets  chiefly  himself.  Even  the  lock, 
however,  could  not  keep  pilferers  from  them.  The  slits  for  air 
in  the  box  are  narrow,  but  ladies  had  found  them  out  and  got 
theur  pretfy  hands  throagh  them  too,  and  nipped  oS  pieces  as 
souvenirs.  Would  that  some  Yenus  among  them  would  contrive 
a  sort  of  trap,  not  to  hurt,  but  to  hold  the  fair  culprits  until 
they  should  feel  thoroughly  ashamed  of  themselves.  The 
Andrewsii  variety  we  also  noticed,  and  a  pretty  plant  of  the 
Waterford  variety,  which  Mr.  Bain  oonsiders  to  be  to  the  original 
what  Asplenium  acutum  is  to  Asplenium  adiantum  nigrum.  He 
only  knows  of  one  more  plant  of  this  variety  in  cultivation. 

FifUi.  In  the  same  house  in  which  are  these  boxes  of  Killer- 
ney  Ferns  is  a  fine  plsnt  of  Ruscus  androgynus,  corering  most 
of  the  back  wall,  and  trained  down  several  rafters.  In  this 
range,  passing  all  others,  we  would  instance  as  fine  plants  and 
intorestmg  finom  their  foliage  alone,  Lomatia  ferruginea,  a  beau- 
tiful Frotead,  allied  to  Telopea ;  Protea  cordifolia,  a  fine  plant 
with  large  rounded  sessile  leaves,  and  reddish  stems  of  a  some- 
what pendant  or  trailing  character,  promising  to  make  a  good 
basket-plant ;  Chaoierops  humilis,  nice  plants ;  good  specimens 
of  Strelitsia  regins  punula,  the  flowers  of  which  rise  higher  and 
show  better  in  proportion  than  regins;  Calophyllum  inophyllum, 
a  hardwooded  plant  with  beautiful  leathery  foliage,  tne  veins 
going  parrally  across  from  the  midrib;  Cordyline  indivisa, 
a  noble  Yuooa-like  Lilywort,  the  leaves  when  full  grown  being 
6  feet  in  length  and  6  inches  across;  Cycas  revoluta,  and 
other  pycads ;  a  fine  plant  of  Xanthorrhsa  hastilis,  whidi  is  a 
charming  object,  with  its  large  tuft  head  of  lecurved,  drooping, 
rash-like  leaves,  even  without  its  tall  pyramidal  flower-stem ;  a 
new  species  of  WUdenovia,  with  stems  somewhat  resembling 
Asparai^us  in  their  mode  of  growth — if  anything,  more  interesting 
than  Wildenovia  teres ;  good  plants  of  Littea  grandiflora,  or 
Buonapartea  juncea,  alike  beautiful  in  growth  and  beautiful 
with  its  pyramidal  tall  flower-stem ;  and  the  last  we  will  men- 
tion here  is  the  Kingia  australia,  a  rush  plant  of  much  the  same 
habit  as  the  Buonapartea,  with  a  strong  short  arborescent  stem, 
and  a  large  head  of  rudi-like  leaves,  some  standing  upright, 
others  nearly  horizontal,  and  others  depending,  each  individually 
and  collectively  far  exceeding  the  Buonapartea  in  elegance  and 
beauty — a  picture  worth  going  miles  to  see,  and  the  only  speci- 
men we  believe  in.  these  island  at  present. 

Of  stove  plants  we  will  merely  name  a  few  of  great  size  and 
beauty— Dracaena  draco,  Urania  speciosa,  fine  large-leaved 
liusad;  Latania  borbonica,  with  huge  leaves  unbroken  and 
uncraoked  ;  Coccoloba  pubMoens ;  Seaforthta  elegans,  the  New 
HoUandPalm;  Corypha  austnJis,  Fan  Palm ;  SaMBlackbum- 
iana,  Ac.  Among  lai^e  specimens  of  Ferns  were  Cyathea 
elegans,  Doodia  austrslis,  Oieichenia  fiabellata,  very  fine,  and 
others  ;  Lonohitis  aurita ;  L.  pubescens,  rery  fine ;  Dicksonias 
and  Alsophilas,  &c. 

Among  fine  plsnts  of  Orchids  we  noticed  several  Cattleyas  in 
bloom ;  also  two  large  fine  masses  of  Epidendrum  viteUinum  in 
flower ;  alao  a  good  number  of  Oncidiums,  as  papilio  and  others ; 
a  good  Fhalssnopsif,  several  Yandas,  &c. ;  and  in  fiower  in  the 
ooTder  houses  were  several  rarieties  and  species  of  Blandfordis, 
Tritonia,  &c. 

Sixth.  We  will  now  allude  to  three  or  four  things  which  were 
in  mat  plenty,  but  which,  in  general,  are  scarce  even  in  good 
coUeotions,  and 

1st,  Sarracenias. — Of  these  there  were  a  good  varie^,  and  in 
high  health,  as  purpurea,  Drummondii,  yariolaris,  &c.  The 
pots  were  mostly  standing  on  moss.  A  moistish  atmosphere  suits 
them  generally,  but  especially  in  summer.  Propagated  by  divi- 
sion of  the  plants,  beet  done  in  ■pring. 

2nd,  Cephalotis  follicularis.~The  stock  of  this  Kew  Holland 
Pitofaer-plant  is  both  fine  and  extensive.  We  noticed  masses  of  it 
not  less  than  18  inches  across ;  but  theee,  though  now  looking 
hke  one  plant,  were  formed  by  putting  several  plants  into  the 
same  pot  or  basin.  The  soil  seemed  chiefly  to  be  chopped 
iphagnum,  peat,  earth,  broken  pote,  Ac.,  and  most  careful 


watering  to  apply  plenty  of  moisture  to  roots  and  atmosphere 
when  growinff.  This  i«  freely  propagated  by  diriding  the  roots  info 
Tery  small  pieces,  and  there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  the  smallest 
bit  refusing  to  grow. 

3rd.  Dionsa  muscipula  (Yenus's  Fly-trap). — In  the  same 
house  irith  boxes  of  Killamey  Fern  were  many  plants  in  good 
order,  the  pots  standing  on  damp  moss  in  flats  or  pans.  The  treat- 
ment as  respects  soil  seemed  much  the  same  as  that  recommended 
in  the  Cottage  Qardener't  Dictionary — namely,  heath  soil, 
sphsgnum,  and  bits  of  potsherds.  There,  too,  a  casual  mode  of 
propagating  it  is  referr^  to,  by  laying  the  leaf  amongst  damp 
moss  ;  but  Mr.  Bain  keeps  up  a  good  stock  chiefly  by  lesf- pro- 
pagation. **  The  leaf  or  leaves  of  spring  growth  are  taken  off 
with  the  petiole  attached  to  it ;  that  petime,  inserted  as  a  cutting 
under  a  glass  in  the  usual  way,  becomes  in  a  short  time  fhrnished 
irith  buds  along  the  margin  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  and 
these  soon  become  little  plants.  Another  mode  and  a  good 
one  (although  much  fewer  plsnts  are  obtained),  is  when  potting 
to  take  off  the  old  part  of  the  stem  which  is  usually  osre  of 
leaves,  and  proceed  much  as  in  the  case  of  the  leaves.  By  these 
modes  a  plentiful  stock  may  be  kept  up,  and  in  a  healthy  eondi« 
tion  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer  if  the  place  is  cool  enough, 
as  a  warm  greenhouse  or  a  medium  stove.  In  a  vrarm  stove  it 
generally  ceases  to  grow  in  winter." 

4th,  Ouvirandrafenestralis  (the  Madagascar  Lace-plant). — Of 
this  there  was  a  good  number  of  plsnts,  sood-sized  and  rery 
small,  and  growing  in  tubs  and  pans  widiout  any  tank,  the 
plants  being  coven^  with  water  in  proportion  to  tneir  age  and 
size.  This  is  increased  by  dividing  the  roots  into  very  small 
pieces.  Almost  the  smallest  nip  seems,  according  to  Mr.  Bain, 
to  possess  a  perfect  organism  for  being  developed  into  a  perfect 
plant.  Of  course  the  less  the  bit  the  less  the  plant  vriU  most 
ukely  be.  Some  water-pans  seemed  to  have  ever  so  many  dots 
just  beginning  to  push.  '*  It  is  grown  in  Inmps  of  peat,  and  the 
water  is  renewed  by  flowing  the  pans  over  daily.  Besides,  we 
manage  to  draw  off  the  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  pans  two 
or  three  times  a-week.  We  grew  small  plants  at  about  8  inches 
below  the  surface,  and  large  ones  from  6  inches  to  8  inches, 
or  even  more  ;  but  in  every  instance  it  grows  freely.*' 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  salient  points  in  this  quiet  retired  garden 
of  the  College  authorities.  We  left  it  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure 
mingled  with  regret  that  we  could  recollect  so  imperfectly  the 
information  so  kindly  and  freely  communicated  by  Mr.  Bain 
in  conversation.  As  to  writing  upon  some  subjects  of  general 
interest,  he  assured  us  he  had  no  time  for  such  work — that  he 
really  had  nothing  worth  commtmicating,  and,  irith  character- 
istic retiredness,  considered  himself  only  beginning  to  learn 
after  all  the  years  he  had  spent  in  gardening  and  botany — and 
that,  besides,  notices  of  some  of  the  matters  we  alluded  to  bad 
already  been  published.  With  our  yery  limited  means  .of  refe- 
rence we  have  failed  to  discover  where — perhaps  in  botanical 
Transactions,  or  in  the  pages  of  some  of  the  Irish  farmers' 
journals,  which  devote  a  good  portion  of  space  to  horticulture. 

B.F18H. 


THE  MISTLETOE  AND  ITS  PEOPAGATION. 

Iv  your  answer  to  "  Fblixstowe,"  page  376,  you  advise  the 
cutting  of  the  bark  to  insert  the  seeds  of  Mistletoe.  With  due 
respect  to  your  authority  in  such  matters,  allow  me  to  say  that 
cutting  or  wounding  the  bark  for  the  insertion  of  seeds  of  this 
singular  parasite  was  considered  as  hurtful  rather  than  otherwise 
to  its  growing  many  years  ago,  when  the  subject  of  its  artificial 
propagation  was  first  mooted  in  the  gardenmg  world;  and  I 
have  seen  more  than  one  plant  reared  without  any  incision  in 
the  bark  of  the  tree  it  was  grown  on  some  twenty-five  years  ago. 
You  will,  I  am  sure,  pardon  my  giving  the  views  then  agreed 
on  as  the  supposed  ones  by  which  it  was  propagated  in  • 
natural  way. 

We  all  know  the  sticky,  pulpy  character  of  the  berrv ;  and  as 
birds  are  fond  of  it,  the  conjecture  was  that  they  only  partook 
of  the  pulp,  but,  flying  away  after  each  meal,  rid  themselves  of 
the  stony  seeds  sticking  to  each  side  of  their  beaks  or  bills  by 
rubbing  them  right  and  left  against  the  limb  of  the  tree  they 
alightea  on,  and  the  seeds  sticking  where  they  left  them  grew 
there  if  the  character  of  the  tree  favoured  their  doing  so.  Many, 
of  course,  being  planted  on  unsuitable  bark  did  not  grow,  and 
some  failed  by  some  mishap  or  other ;  but,  of  course,  a  part 
grew.  Kow,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  birds 
punctured  the  tree  to  insert  the  seed,  then  why  should  we  do 
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•o  ?  in  fact,  the  idea  amongst  practical  men  at  the  time  I  speak 
of  was,  that  an  incision  hardened  the  bark  and  made  it  leas 
agreeable  to  the  Mistletoe  than  when  left  alone,  and  I  may  Lere 
record  one  instance  in  which  I  know  of  a  contrary  coune  being 
attended  with  success. 

A  seed  or  two  of  the  Mistletoe  was  bruised  a  little  and  rubbed 
on  the  bark  of  an  old  Apple  tree  much  moas-grown,  but  tl»e 
seed  was  stuck  on  to  the  bark  and  not  left  to  the  danger  of  getting 
lost  amongst  the  moss.  Over  the  seed  was  tied  a  small  bandage 
of  thin  muslin  or  crape,  which  remained  on  until  it  rotted  otf ; 
this  was  to  present  the  seed  being  disturbed  by  birds  or  other 
depredators,  and  nothing  more  was  done.  Time,  patience,  and  a 
just  obserrance  of  those  laws  which  alike  produce  a  Mushroom 
or  a  mammoth  tree,  furnished  the  Mistletoe  plant  in  due 
course,  and  this  was  in  a  remote  district  many  miles  away  {torn 
any  known  plant  of  a  like  kind,  'ihe  process  is  a  alow  one, 
and  the  ardent  propagator  of  the  present  day  who  turns  out 
his  new  plants  by  the  hundred  the  year  after  he  recdves  the 
first  cutting,  would  have  his  patience  tried  by  the  long  time 
this  parasite  takes  to  effect  a  start.  Ita  aftergrowth,  however, 
was  fast  enough,  and  although  I  cannot  say  how  far  north  this 
singular  production  flourishes,  I  can  only  say  that  some  half 
dozen  years  ago  I  saw  the  finest  specimens  of  it  in  Northumber- 
land 1  ever  saw  in  my  life,  and  I  hare  seen  a  good  deal  of 
Mistletoe  in  the  orchards  and  plantaUont  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London. 

Unfortunately,  I  may  remark  that  the  habit  of  destroying  it 
in  the  latter  locality  is  against  obtaining  large  specimens ;  besides 
which,  heavy  snows,  high  winds,  and  other  casualties  befall  it,  that 
specimens  above  a  medium  size  are  seldom  met  with.  It  seems 
to  grow  as  freely  on  a  Lime  tree  as  anywhere ;  but  here  the 
wmds  break  it  sadly.  The  stouter  limb  of  a  Maple  is  safer ; 
but  old  scraggy  Thorns  and  Apple  trees  are  iU  favourite  haunts, 
and  I  think  the  Mountain  Ash  allows  it  to  grow,  and  some 
other  trees  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  it  on  an  Oak,  but  bare  heard 
of  its  being  found  so  located  at  Eaatnor  Castle^  and  one  or  two 
other  places. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  may  say  that  I  believe  no  one  has 
succeeded  in  grafting  this  plant  on  tiie  AppW^a  practice  that 
waa  several  times  attempted  at  the  time  the  seeds  were  tried, 
the  slow  progress  of  the  latter  tiring  the  patience  of  the  lesa- 
persevering  class  of  cultivators,  to  whose  diaooveries  we  owe  ao 
much  and  acknowledge  so  httle. — J.  Bobsok. 

[We  are  rerj  glad  to  receive  this  note  and  commentary ;  but 
there  is  no  Tahdity  in  the  conclusion  that  because  birds  do  not 
make  holes  in  the  bark  to  put  Mistletoe  seeds  in,  that  therefore 
the  gardener  need  not  do  so.  Birds  do  not  tie  a  piece  of 
muslin  round  the  branch  to  keep  the  seed  fVH)m  being  displaced, 
yet  our  commentator  found  that  desirable.  The  tongue  of 
bark  we  recommended  to  bo  raised  and  the  seed  placed  beneath 
it,  answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  muslin.  That  the  tongue 
of  bark  not  being  separated  at  its  base  from  the  tree,  as  in  an 
inrerted  a,  does  not  become  hard  we  attest  from  experience ;  nor 
if  it  did  would  it  be  of  any  consequence,  for  the  radicles  of  the 
seeds  penetrate  the  inner  bark  underneath  the  raised  tongue. 
—Eds.] 

ANNIVERSAEY  MEETING  OF  THE  BOYAL 
HORTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Anniverpary  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  an  Tuesday,  11th  inst .  Sir  C.  Wentworth  DQke,  Bart., 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  There  was  not  a  large  attendance 
of  Fellows,  considering  the  number  now  on  the  list,  but  those 
who  were  present  appeared  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
proceedings.  Among  those  present,  besides  the  members  of 
Council,  were  Alderman  Copeland,  Alderman  Wilson,  Judge  de 
Barrca,  Mr.  T.  B.  Saunders,  Mr.  T.  Walcott,  Rev.  W.  Griffiths, 
Mr.  Robert  Osborn,  Mr.  W.  B.  Booth,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore, 
Dr.  Robert  Hogg,  &c. 

After  the  advertisement  for  calling  the  Meeting  had  been 
read,  Dr.  Lindley,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  read  the  following 
Report : — 

"A  few  shrrt  wseks  ago  the  Council  had  looked  forward  to  this  feting 
as  an  opportunity  tor  con^rmtulatlnK  the  Society  upon  the  prosperous  state 
of  Itn  atirtirs.  Now,  through  the  lomented  death  of  H.R.H.  the  Pretddent, 
their  satisfaction  has  Rivin  place  to  siidness  and  gloom. 

"njc  Ke.lows  are  already  aware  of  the  promptitude  with  which  Her 
MiUesty,  with  characterlsfic  disregard  of  Her  own  fceUngs,  at  a  time  when 
8he  was  orerwhelmed  with  grtct,  deigned  to  think  of  the  Sodety,  whlCh 
had  boen  so  speciaUy  the  object  of  Her  Royal  Consort's  car^     The  spon. 


taneons  promise  of  support  which  ttie  Qnesn  has  so  graoleaslj  aztnAsd  ta 
it  calls  for  its  most  grateful  acknowledgments. 

*'  The  Fellows  have  already  been  informed  that,  without  Iom  of  time,  sa 
address  of  eondolenee  was  forwarded  by  the  Cooncn  to  Her  MsJesty. 

"  A  ftuther  most  gratlQring  demonstration  of  tha  Qoe«a*a  pwrpoae  tods 
ereiythhig  in  Her  power  to  support  the  Society,  and  cany  oat  the  intenttoas 
of  Her  lamented  husband,  has  since  occurred.  FeDows  are  aware  that  at 
the  present  Meeting  It  Wis  upon  them  to  elect  their  rrej«Meat  aad  sOss- 
bearera.  Had  Providence  not  removed  their  late  PreaMent,  it  wotid  baft 
been  the  pri^i1ege  of  this  Meeting  again  to  elect  him.  In  conaeqaenee  of 
his  decease,  however,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  consider  vfaoa 
they  ahouM  recommend  to  the  Society  for  election  In  his  place ;  and  tfeey 
deemed  it  becoming  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  Her  Ifi0e«ty*a  wishea  oa  tl* 
subject.  With  feelings  of  the  deepest  gratitude  the  Council  learned  that  had 
it  been  compatible  with  Her  high  position.  Her  Majesty  would  Herself  bars 
condescended  to  flU  the  o%oe. 

"  In  proceeding,  therefore,  to  the  Election  of  a  President,  as  requlrsd  If 
the  Charter,  it  will  doubtless  be  the  anxious  desire  of  the  Fellows  to  meal 
the  wishes  tf  H^r  Majesty,  who  has  been  pleased  to  recommend  the  Duke  at 
Buccleueh  to  the  Council,  as  the  person  whom,  under  present  circumsraaeei, 
it  would  be  moat  agreeable  to  Her  Htjesty*8  feeltaga  to  aeo  holdiaff  thU 
situation.  The  Queen  has  also  expressed  Her  desire  that  though  nnabia 
Herself  to  hold  the  office  of  President,  She  may  be  kept  as  fully  acqaaistsi 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  aa  haa  hitherto  been  the  case. 

**  Such  enconragemait  and  sapport^  hallowed  by  the  motiroB  wWdi  havi 
actuated  Her  Mf^esty,  must  strike  a  responsive  note  in  every  heart  Ths 
Council  feel  sure  that  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  will  with  one  accord  par- 
ticipate in  their  desire  to  John  with  their  widowed  Queen  in  carrytag  oet 
Her  lamented  husband's  plans,  and  so  eom^ettng  the  noblest  moawaeat 
which  the  Society  can  offer  to  the  illustrious  Prince  who  did  ao  much  lor  i^ 
and  who  had  its  welfare  so  thoroughly  at  heart. 

**  A  statement  of  what  has  been  done  since  the  last  Annlveraary  and  nl 
what  remains  to  be  done^  will  best  show  the  Follows  how  soeh  iatsetloas 
can  be  turned  to  practical  account. 

**The  number  of  Fellows  of  the  Society  at  the  last  Anniversary  (Isi  May, 
1861)  was  17£3.  Under  the  new  Charter  the  date  of  the  Anniversary  IM 
been  anticipated,  in  conaequence  of  whirh  only  eight  montha  aro  now  ta  bs 
reported  un.  During  that  period  10U6  Fellows  have  Joined,  of  whom  Mftpaf 
2  guineas  annually,  544  pay  4  gnineas,  81  have  compounded  by  the  psyaeal 
of  20  gnineas,  and  7fi  by  that  of  40  gnineas.  The  total  number  of  Feltom  tt 
1st  of  January,  18G2,  had  reached  2774,  composed  as  follows,  vta  :— 

■  10  Fellows  paying  retrospectively I  guinea 

W       M  »»  »*  J      II 

716  „           ,,       In  advance ^ 2  ., 

215  „           „      retrospectively  4  „ 

91S  „           ,,      in  advance 4  „ 

384  „  who  have  oompounded  by  paying  ...  20  ^ 

W5  „  „            „            „             ...  40  ^ 

**  At  the  General  Meeting  held  on  the  7th  inst.  117  more  ViSk&m  wtm 
elected. 

"  The  resignations  and  deaths  during  the  past  seasim  have  been  only  48. 

**It  will  thus  be  seen  that  whether  the  number  of  Fellows  be  looked  st  as 
a  wliole,  or  a  merely  ooroparatlve  view  be  taken  of  the  iacreaae  Slnca  thS 
l^t  of  May  last,  there  is  equal  ground  for  satlsfaciion.  The  List  of  FaUoai 
also  shows  that^  irrespective  of  rank  or  title,  the  Society  lias  the  htmoorto 
reckon  among  its  raenibers  a  large  proportion  of  the  moat  distingnialied  mei 
of  the  day. 

''  Whilat  the  adhesion  of  ao  many  persons  of  eminence  haa  been  tdiMf 
gratifying,  the  Counoil  have  never  forgotten  that  the  real  and  proper  nnpt 
bf  the  Society  Is  the  advancement  of  Uortlcnltnral  knowledge.  In  aM  tfaehr 
proceedings  they  have  kept  this  steadily  In  view,  and  they  truss  that  \htf 
may  rtfer  to  the  woik  done  by  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committoea ;  to  tha  iiK 
formation  contained  in  their  published  '  Proceedings  ;  '  to  the  many  interest- 
ing and  novel  aub)ect8  exhibited  at  their  Flower  Shows,  as  well  as  to  tin 
extent  and  beauty  of  these  Showa  themselves ;  to  the  mtoaion  of  thdr  Ool> 
lector  to  South  Brazil,  the  returns  from  whom  are  alreadv  begioaiiif  to 
arrive ;  and  to  tlieir  ballots  for  bceds  and  plants,  as  proof  of  their  eJBorts  t« 
sustain  the  high  reputation  of  the  Society  in  this  respect.  Further  impiove* 
ments  have  occurred  to  the  Council,  which,  aa  opportunltleo  oilsr  ai^  ttsaas 
arise,  it  is  thair  intention  to  carry  into  effect. 

"The  statements  of  accounts  appended  to  this  Report  behifi  in  ooa» 
quence  of  the  altenations  caused  by  the  New  Charter,  only  fbr  a  flmctloul 
part  of  the  year— vis.,  from  1st  May  to  Slst  Detxmber,  they  eannot  bs  looksi 
at  as  a  repi-eaention  of  the  reeulta  of  the  year:  nor  can  their  elemoati  ba 
diseected  and  brought  forward,  as  in  past  years.  In  contrast  and  compailsaa 
with  previous  years.  It  I «  the  partial  commencement  of  a  new  epoch,  and 
must  stand  by  itself  as  an  imperfect  record.  From  tiie  sane  eauae  ths 
accounts  on  the  present  occaalon  had  to  be  prepared  in  a  somewhat  diferait 
form  from  that  which  has  been  previously  employed.  The  CotmcU  bsA 
hitherto  merely  had  to  show  the  Society  how  Its  own  Individual  accooats 
stood.  It  now  has  to  produce  a  double  vet  of  accounts:  one  embracing  tbs 
whole  of  iU  aflkirs,  including  those  of  Chiswick  as  well  as  Soalh  Kensingtsa; 
the  other  confined  to  South  Kensington.  A  separate  accouot  of  the  lattar 
has  to  be  kept  for  the  Comroissioneia  of  18dl,  as  their  rent  dei>ends  upm 
the  succes*  of  the  Society.  In  the  Appendix  the  accounts  will  be  foni 
stated  in  this  double  form.  The  fint  three  aocouits— called  the  PrivWS 
Account,  the  Capital  Accoimt,  snd  the  (statement  of  a-'sets  snd  UabiUtica^ 
represent  the  affairs  of  the  Society  In  its  individual  capadtv.  The  foarfk 
account,  entitled  the  Revenue  Account,  has  reference  to  the  lease  with  ths 
Commisaioners  alone.  The  aecouste  which  will  more  directly  iatereit  ths 
Feltows  aip  those  of  Capital  and  Revenue~-the  Capital  account  aa  ahowiaf 
the  amount  of  money  which  has  been  expended  on  the  works  in  the  Gartai, 
and  the  Revenue  Account  as  explaining  the  ordinary  working  of  the  Society. 

**  On  referring  to  the  Revenue  Aceoont  It  will  be  seen  that  the  ^M  soarct 
of  income  Is  derived  from  the  subscriptions  of  Fellows.  The  Council  fisl 
that  thU  is  the  mainstay  of  the  Society,  and  that  lu  prosperity  ronat  depead 
upon  its  prssessing  a  sufficient  number  of  regular  subscriber*  to  render  It 
independent  of  accidmita  or  ocoaainnal  reverses.  The  aeeonnt  la  this  rsspssl, 
although  it  does  not  yet  realiae  all  they  expect,  givea  very  aaUaCactonr  pes- 
mlsc  of  Its  ooon  reaching  such  a  point  as  will  pnt  them  at  ease  fegardloglt. 
The  total  sum  derived  fi  om  the  Pel  ows  In  all  ways  since  the  1st  May,  \Hi, 
has  been  £8767,  but  this  Includes  £9S73  paid  for  life  oempoaltlens,  whicli  aft 
eapitalised  or  placed  in  a  separate  account,  for  the  pnipote  ot  ytsidinf  a 
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ymrlT  flOM^tli  to  i»?tB«A.  Wbat  Ud  betn  paM  prior  to  tlia  oomnMBOe- 
meant  of  the  le«80  wm  cmrried  to  the  general  fnadi  of  tbe  Society.  The  abore 
recelpta  ali*o  include  the  fHioIe  ]rear*a  snbacrlptton  up  to  the  1st  May*  189?, 
the  sabacrlpttona  haring  hitherto  been  payable  al  tluit  data,  and  tUna  one 
y«ar*a  aabaerlptlon  appUaa  to  eapanaea  1b  two  year*a  acoopnta.  Tbia  nn- 
deairable  coraplication  la  the  oonsaqaence  of  the  chance  bi  the  period  of 
atrtfcing  the  yearly  balance,  rendered  necessary  by  the  New  Charter,  which 
nqnlrea  tka  aocMinta  now  to  be  balanced  each  year  on  tha  Slia  Deeember. 
Tba  CN'oadU  in  ordei  to  ramoTO  tbia  incooTenlence^  have  reqnaaled  FcUowa, 
la  payiiiff  their  next  snbacrlptlon,  to  pay  on^y  up  to  the  1st  January,  1863.  so 
that  at  that  date  the  aeoonnU  may  start  fair,  the  year's  subscriptions  and 
the  y«ar'a  aapenaes  both  mnaing  for  the  same  period. 
*'TlMra  U  another  oomplicstioB  which  the  Council  am  meat  anxlona,  If 

KMible,  to  remore.  It  wUl  be  seen  in  tba  sUtao.ent  as  to  the  number  of 
llowt  and  their  different  payments,  that  there  is  a  ceitain  number  who 
Sj  rat«>oapectlvely.  Theao  are  Fellowa  who  were  elected  at  that  period  in 
s  Sadaty's  UsaorywlMa  the  subaariptioiia,  inatead  of  being  paid  In  advanfa, 
wero  not  called  for  until  aAer  the  Fellow  had  enj^ad  a  year's  pririlesea. 
It  Is  long  since  this  system  was  abolfahed.  but  254  Fellows  of  Um  period 
leaaia.  Ii  would  obtrloosly  be  a  considerable  contenlence  in  the  working 
«f  tha  aooaunia  If  same  arTanffement  could  bo  affootad  with  thia  azoeptlona! 
daas  of  Fellowa.  by  tha  IndiTidoala  con^ioalng  It  noiunt^rtty  agrealAg  to  be 
placed  In  the  same  position  as  others.  It  would  make  no  dilTerenca  in  the 
araoont  to  be  ultimately  paid  by  these  gantlemen,  because  on  death  or  re- 
rtCMtiott  their  paa»  year's  subsariptlon  i»oaM  hava  to  ba  pttd,  which  is  not 
Iha  case  with  tbnae  who  pay  In  advaner. 

**  Tha  next  source  of  income  is  that  derlred  fix>m  the  public  by  means  of 
•idilbitfonH  nnd  promenades,  ^.  The  table.  No.  6  of  the  Appendix,  shows  the 
amanni  obta'nad  tton  ihla  sowraa  during  the  past  season,  as  well  as  the 
profit  or  lose  resulting  from  each  occasion.  Ko  aoeannt  ia  then  tahan  of  the 
expenses  of  the  staff,  the  rent  of  the  place  of  exhibition,  or  other  Items 
which  In  a  strict  debtor  and  creditor  account  would  require  to  be  charged. 
But  even  after  making  allowance  for  this  the  result  is  satisfactory:  with  the 
aatablishment  which  the  Society  poasessea  (and  must  keep  at  any  rate),  these 
attractive  antartahnmenta  hare  been  prorided  for  the  Fellows  not  only  with- 
out putting  them  to  any  extra  a«pensa,  but  actnaUy  «t  a  prplll  of 
si 847  if 9.  Sif. 

^Th»  Council  would  wish,  where  practicable,  to  make  erery  separate 
dapartanaut  of  expense  in  Uka  manner  contribute  to  Ka  own  support  That 
part  of  the  Chlswick  ezpensea  which  is  occaaioned  by  the  operations  of  the 
Fiult  Committee,  they  endeavour  to  diminish  by  the  sale  of  the  fhUt  and 
Tegetabka  reared  fbr  trial  purpoaes  ;  and  It  will  be  seen  that  £195  1«.  2d. 
ham  been  raealTad  during  tha  last  eight  months  fhmi  this  source.  In 
tka  aama  way  they  would  wish  to  make  their  publications  contribute  ta  the 
co«t  of  produdngthem  :  and  they  Intend  that,  lika  those  of  other  eminent 
Soeietiaa,  their  ''Proceedlnfs,**  *6.  be  sold  to  the  public  With  the  riew  of 
readerlig  them  more  attracttre,  tt  la  propoaed  that  UlnatratlTe  platea  be 
occsshmaHy  glveik 

**  Of  the  items  of  expenditure,  the  only  one  which  occurs  to  the  Gooacll  as 
ealling  fbr  comment  is  the  interest  on  the  debentures.  This  was  originally 
i  par  oeat.  Since  tlie  origtaal  bargain  waa  made,  howerer,  the  Society  has 
npended  fkom  tba  fhnds  dirawn  flrom  Ita  Fellowa,  a  anm  of  naarty  £20,000 
beyond  what  has  been  borrowed,  on  permanent  improToments  to  the  Garden. 
In  July,  1869.  when  the  loan  was  bronght  out,  tha  number  of  Fellows  waa 
•Biy  989 ;  now  it  te  8774.  It  therefore  appeared  to  the  Council  that  the 
ftlma  vaa  aome  al  whldi  they  might  prapoae  to  the  dabantiwe^holiPaev  either 
to  pajf  them  ofT  or  to  reduce  the  rata  of  Intereat  to  4  par  cent.  Four-flfths 
h4Te  consented  to  the  reduction,  many  of  them  handsomely  aigni^lng  th^r 
approval  of  the  step.  The  remaining  fifth  ha^  been  paid  off,  by  tr^ferring 
tbe  booda  to  fwah  appUoanlik 

**  Tha  Capital  Account  showa  the  sums  that  have  been  act nallr  paid  ftwtba 
works  in  the  Garden ;  and  In  the  Account  of  Assets  and  Ltabilitiea  will  be 
Ibund  the  additional  sunn  incurred  or  expected  to  be  due.  A  portion  of  the 
•xpauae  of  the  works  la  not  payable  unMl  twelva,  montlM  after  their 
execution. 

**  That  part  of  the  Garden  Worka,  the  execution  of  which  falls  upon  the 
Sosiety,  Is  nearly  completed.  Ilie  coaservMtory,  the  coundKroom,  tht  ter- 
races, the  various  terrace-steps,  and  terrace- walls,  the  bmd-housea,  the 
baaina  and  canals,  the  Artesian  well  and  water-WorkiL  the  laying  out  <^  the 
Otfden,  are  all  finished  or  far  advanced.  The  portico  leading  from  the 
eouncil-room  into  the  Garden,  and  the  space  awning  It,  baa  stifl  to  be 
plastered  and  finished.  The  walks  are  not  so  finely  grsvelled  as  ia  intended, 
ioaao  mtoar  worka  originally  eontamplated  are  still  kept  In  view,  and 
probably  some  addition  may  ba  made  to  the  water-worka.  But  of  the  artual 
works  contemplated  with  the  present  means  of  the  Society,  the  whole  may 
be  said  to  be  very  neiriy  completed.  Those  undertaken  by  the  Gommis- 
aleneraof  IMI  are  not  in  so  advanced  a  state.  The  decorationa,  both  exter- 
nal and  internal,  of  the  Arcades  are  in  a  diffisrent  position  tnm  others,  and 
will  probably  be  the  work  of  years.  The  decorations  of  the  Garden  are  in 
the  aame  category,  with  this  advantage,  that  tn  their  oaaa  independent  loans 
and  gifta  can  oe  received,  while  aigr  gift  that  oan  be  made  to  the  embeUith- 
ment  of  the  Arcades  rout>t  be  specially  adapted  to  those  buildinflik  and  must 
take  the  shape  of  a  work  to  be  executed  upon  theca  or  fitted  into  them. 
The  Society  has  already  felt  the  benefit  of  these  two  sonreea  of  embeUiah- 
inent.  Various  works  of  art  lent  to  the  Society  will  be  found  decorating 
Ike  Ganlen.  and  some  of  the  objects  Intended  Ibr  the  Intematinnal  Kzhlbi. 
Ikm  will  Ind  their  way  into  ita  predncta.  Othara  of  a  higher  clasa  have  been 
presented  to  the  Society,  among  which  raecial  notice  should  be  taken  of 
the  noble  worka  of  art  preeented  l*y  Her  Majesty,  now  placed  In  the  consei^ 
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ha  FsUowa  theatselvea  have  done  more  to  fumlah  tha  eonaervatory 
wKh  plants  by  their  gifta  than  the  Council  by  purchases.  Uany  of  these 
are  of  great  value  and  beauty. 

■*The  New  Charter  has  rendered  necessary  a  new  body  of  Bye4aws, 
which  win  be  brmght  forward  for  adoption  at  aa  eariy  opportunHj. 

**The  arrangements  for  the  year  18di  have  been  already  dreulalad  aavrng 
the  Fellows  and  need  not  hare  be  repeated.  The  moat  impertant  pointa  re- 
gardfna  them  are  perhapa— I.  The  arrangemaota  with  the  Commissioners 
of  1809  for  the  issue  of  Joint  tidteta,  admitting  the  ownera  both  to  the  Inter- 
■atlonalBxhiMtienaDd  theSooiaty'aQanlea.  The  priee  of  theaa  haa  bean 
tzed  at  five  goinaaa.  Fellowa  of  tha  Society  will,  however,  omly  require  from 
the  Exhibition  Coramisaianera  thdr  ordinary  three-guinea  Seaaon  tickets; 
and— 8.  The  arrangement  with  the  Commissionerh  of  1851  for  an  entrance 
to  tiM  Garden  during  the  Ezlilhitian  seaaon  fkora  Kaasiagton  0am,  thnmgh 
the  Oommlsaioners'  grotmd  behind  the  conservatory." 


Thb  'Chaibman,  in  moring  the  Adoption  of  the  Beport,  re- 
j^tnod,  in  a  few  and  appropriate  obtervationa,  to  the  lamented 
death  of  the  Frinoe  Consort,  who,  had  he  lived,  would  on  thia 
oecaaion  hare  filled  the  petition  whioh  he  (the  Ofaairman)  now 
eo  inadequately  occupied.  Am  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Conneil, 
Uer  Majesty  would  herself  hare  accepted  the  office  of  President 
of  the  Society,  but  her  legal  advisers  had  suggested  that  the 
duties  of  the  office  would  be  incompatible  with  those  which  she 
exeroieed  as  the  Sovereign  of  the  country.  He  (the  Chairman) 
had  had  a  few  minntet*  interriew  with  Her  Majesty,  and  she 
stated  to  him  that  she  was  most  anxious  to  do  all  in  her  power 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  Society.  At  the  same  time 
Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  suggest  that  the  Duke  of  Buccleuoh 
should  be  elected  in  the  place  ofthe  deeply-lamented  Prince,  and 
which  suggestion  he  (the  Chairman)  felt  perfectly  satisfied  the 
Fellowi  of  the  Society  would  carry  out.  Beferring  to  the  Beport 
of  the  Ojunoil,  the  Chairman  expressed  a  hope  that  the  250 
Fellowf  who  had  at  present  paid  retrospectiveiy  would  pay  up 
as  others  had  done.  In  the  arrangements  for  Uie  coming  year 
the  Society  had  announced  not  only  three  great  exhibitions,  but 
others  of 'a  minor  character,  with  the  view  of  attracting  the 
pubHo  to  the  Oardens.  The  International  Exhibition  of  Roota 
and  Cereals  to  be  held  in  October  would,  he  belieyed,  be  a  great 
success,  and  would  not  clash  with  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  to  be  held  in  June  at  Battersea ;  and 
various  foreign  countries,  including  Austria,  Wurtemburg, 
Russia ;  and  others  had  expressed,  through  their  Commissioners, 
a  deetre  to  co-operate  with  the  Society  in  the  exhibitions.  He 
then  formally  moyed  the  adoption  of  the  Beport. 

After  several  inquiries  relating  to  the  arrangements  existing 
between  the  Society  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Industrial 
Bxhibition,  at.  to  admission  from  the  Ckrdens  to  the  Exhibition 
building,  all  of  which  were  answered  satisfactorily,  Mr.  Alder* 
man  Wilaon  seoonded  the  adoption  of  the  Beport,  which  was  ear- 
ned unanimously. 

In  aoeordaoce  with  the  wish  of  Her  Majesty,  the  Meeting 
unanimously  elected  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society. 

Dr.  Lindley  was  re-elected  Secretary. 

The  Meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  ballot  for  the  office- 
bearers of  the  current  year.  Lord  Somers ;  Mr.  John  Fleming, 
gardener  to  the  Dowager  Dachess  of  Sutherland,  Cleveden ;  and 
Mr.  Robert  Cooper^  of  Cooper  &  Bolton,  Fleet  Street,  were 
elected  in  the  room  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Hope ;  Mr.  Edmonds,  gardener 
to  His  Qraoe  the  Doke  of  Deyonshire,  Chiswick  House;  and 
Mr.  Robert  Wrench,  of  J.  Wreneh  k  Sons,  London  Bridge. 


REGULATING  NEGLECTED  WALL  FRUIT 

TRBBEU 

Fboh  the  description  your  correspondent  *'  F.,*'  at  page  374 
of  the  present  volume  of  Thb  Jofbnal  op  Hobticultubb,  gives 
of  his  trees,  I  am  afraid  from  all  the  shapes  he  can  try,  he  will 
never  have  any  satisfaction  from  them,  unless  he  can  grow  them 
over  again  the  very  same  way  he  would  a  common  Laurel.  I 
can  with  confidence  recommend  this  plan  with  Plum  trees.  I 
never  tried  any  other  kind  of  fruit  tree  the  same  way,  but  if  I 
had  your  correspondent's  trees  I  would  not  hesitate  to  give  one 
or  more  of  each  sort  a  trial  About  three  years  ago  I  had  charge 
of  a  lot  of  Plum  trees,  as  perfect  specimens  of  bad  training  as 

?08sibly  could  be,  and  almost  barren.  They  were  healthy,  and 
was  nnwilKne  to  cast  them  away;  and  to  le^  such  grotesque- 
looking  and  useless  rubbish  remain  as  they  were  was  out  of  the 
question.  I  cut  a  fbw  of  them  within  6  mches  of  the  ground, 
leaving  8  inches  of  the  graft.  They  succeeded  far  above  my  ex- 
pectation, every  one  put  up  a  mass  of  shoots.  I  had  to  thin  out 
a  quantity  of  the  small  spray.  I  kept  them  regulated  and 
fkstened  to  the  wall ;  in  autumn  I  Kftea  them,  and  root-pruned 
them.  Thia  prevented  too  luxuriant  growth  the  following 
aummer,  and  they  fbrmed  a  number  of  nice  little  spurs  on  the 
first  year's  wood:'  I  cut  down  a  few  more  last  year  with  equal 
sueoese.^  J.  Aireirs,  Smuteoe, 


Tbbbs  Adapted  iob  SaA-aiDB  PLAKnva.— A  oorreq>onde&t, 
who  has  planted  largely  on  the  Norfolk  ooast,  informs  us  that 
he  has  found  the  following  trees  auooeed  better  than  any  othera 
in  resisting  the  sea  blast :— Populus  alba,  P.  nigra,  P.  angulata» 
P.  macrophylla,  Hippophae  rhamiioidea»  Piaua  pinaster, 
P.  halepenaii,  P.  brutiai  P,  larioi(v  P.  maiitima^  Queroua  Ikx» 
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Q.  Lucombeaoa,  Q.  Gems,  Fagua  sylyatioa,  Alnus  gluUnoBa, 
Ulmus  suburosa,  U.  montana,  U.  campestriB,  Acer  pMudo- 
platanua.  Ilex  aquifolium ;  and  that  the  common  Oak,  Lime, 
Hone  Chestnut)  Wahiat,  and  Larch  lucceeded  worst  of  alL 
^{Enex  Gazette,) 


TUBNING  OUT  CUTTINGS  0F.E08ES  IN  POTS. 

YIKB8  IK   PBOPAOATINChHOUSE. 

I  HATE  100  Boses  in  small  three-inch  pots,  consisting  of 
Bourbons,  Teas,  and  Chinas,  which  I  struck  last  autumn.  I 
have  them  on  a  shelf  in  my  propa^ating^house  (which  is  cool  just 
now).  Now,  haying  all  my  bedmng  stuff  in  it,  and  as  I  wish  to 
get  up  a  little  heat  soon  to  begin  to  propagate,  and,  consequently, 
shall  require  all  the  small  pots  I  can  lay  hands  on,  would  you 
recommend  me  to  plant  out  the  Boses  now  in  a  place  where  they 
could  be  sheltered  with  mats  and  hoops,  if  frost  should  come 
on  ?    They  are  beginning  to  grow  away. 

My  propagating-house  is  a  lean-to  18  feet  long,  10  feet  broad, 
5^  feet  high  in  front,  and  10  feet  at  back.  In  summer  I  grow 
Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Balaams,  and  other  common  things. 
Could  I  do  anything  with  Tines  in  it  at  the  same  time,  with 
the  temperature  that  would  suit  the  plants  aboye  mentioned 
^natural  heat),  and  what  hardy  sorts  would  you  recommend  ? — 
A.  McCallum,  Dumbartonshire. 

[We  think  in  your  position  it  would  be  best  to  turn  out  the 
plants  as  you  propose,  until  the  end  of  March.  If  the  plants 
haye  a  little  ball  and  are  turned  out  into  rough  leaf  mould,  they 
will  neyer  feel  the  moying.  You  might  haye  three  Vines  in  the 
propagating-house,,  and  Black  Hamburgh  and  Boyal  Muscadine 
would  be  best ;  but,  of  course,  they  will  shade  your  plants  in 
summer;  but  the  Fuchsias- and  Gieraniums  might  do  as  well 
under  a  protection  of  thin  caUco  out  of  doors  then.  Balsams 
and  other  annuals  would  do  well,  and  so  would  Fuchsias  in  the 
open  spaces. 

We  cannot  sty  more  about  expense  than  has  already  been 
stated.  We  presume  that  the  expense  of  heating  is  what 
frightens  your  master,  an^  your  north  hipped-roof  of  glass  will 
increase  that  in  your  place.  For  such  a  ten-foot  wall,  and  some 
11  feet  of  a  border,  we  put  up  a  house  this  spring — ^height  of 
front  on  posts,  8|  feet,  the  length  65  feet,  the  glass  and  the 
wood  of  which  cost  under  £20.  We  are  not  certain  as  to  the 
glazing  and  painting.  All  these  things  depend  much  on  the 
neighbourhood.  The  wood  was  cut  and  planed  by  machinery, 
so  as  not  to  waste  an  inch,  and  the  glass  was  16s.  per  100  feet] 


OSAGE  OEANGE-INDIGOFEBA  DOSEBA  AND 
OTHER  PLANTS. 

I  AH  glad  to  see  a  north-country  correspondent  report  the 
doings  on  the  southern  side  of  the  border,  and  hope  his  inquiries 
will  be  duly  responded  to  by  some  better  able  to  giye  a  reply 
than  I  am.  As  the  district  from  which  your  correspondent 
writes  (Cumberland),  is  far  fr^m  devoid  of  interest,  and  for 
natural  beauties,  if  not  productions,  is  second  to  no  county  in 
England,  the  botanist,  I  belieye,  will  regard  the  plants  found 
on  Helyellyn  as  important  a  feature  in  his  herbarium  as  those 
gathered  in  the  most  fertile  yalley  in  the  kingdom.  And  Fancy 
brings  me  back  to  the  happy  years  of  early  life  where,  amongst 
other  wUd  plants  gathered  amongst  patches  of  snow  on  Cross- 
fell,  one  of  the  Lycopodiums  of  more  than  ordinaij ,  sturdy 
growth  attracted  my  attention ;  I  beUeye  it  was  called  L.  selago, 
the  specific  name  haying  long  since  giyen  name  to  a  genus. 
On  the  damp  receases  of  these  mountains  that  interesting  little 
plant,  Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  is  also  found ;  but  I  was  neyer  so 
fortunate  as  to  light  upon  it.  But  my  purpose  is  not  to  describe 
the  botanical  features  of  this  elevated  region,  but  to  express 
a  hope  that  such  correspondents  as  the  one  signing  himself 
"  Grouse  '*  will  frequently  report  how  gardening  matters  go  on 
in  the  land  of  hills. 

Horticulture  of  a  superior  kind  is  certainly  not  confined  to 
the  counties  bordering  London  or  the  densely  populated  dis- 
tricts ;  for  I  haye  visited  many  gardens  in  England,  and  some 
of  them  justly  esteemed  for  their  excellence,  and  yet  I  have 
never  seen  such  a  fine  house  of  Orange  trees  as  I  remember 
seeing  some  thirty  years  or  more  ago  at  a  gentleman's  seat-house 
near  Penrith,    lime  works  wonders  in  many  things,  and  perhaps 


these  Orange  trees  may  have  endured  the  Tio&Baitadea  of  adverre 
time }  but  if  an  onward  course  of  prosperity  has  attended  them 
^y  must  now  be  noble  specimens. 

I  am  tony  I  cannot  give  your  worthy  oorrespondent  any 
advice  on  the  plants  he  speaks  ot    I  had  some  plants  of  Indi- 

ffera  dosera,  but  they  were  so  infested  with  red  spider  that 
tknw  theoL  away.  The  Osage  Orange  I  have  groim,  but  it 
is  certainly  not  woith  the  attention  it  was  by  some  reconunended 
to  bestow  upon  it.  Its  bright  shining  leavea  look  well  in 
sununer ;  but  I  have  never  seen  the  least  inclination  for  flower- 
ing, and  in  winter  it  much  resembles  a  Gk>oseberry  bush,  the 
tips  only  not  being  ripened.  I  have  seen  a  tolerably  good  hedge 
of  it,  but  not  better  Uian  an  ordinary  qniokset,  and  I  expect  it 
will  not  be  so  convenient  when  cutting  time  comes  round.  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  Calceolaria  violaoem ;  but  sunpoaing  it 
to  be  a  species,  I  am  sorry  our  hybridisers  confine  tnemselvei 
to  such  narrow  bounds.  The  old  Calceolaria  arachnoidea,  a 
deep  purple-coloured  variety,  has  long  ago  passed  out  of  eoUi- 
vation.  Perhaps  some  correspondent,  like  our  CumberlsBd 
friend,  might  run  against  it  in  some  secluded  spot  Only, 
whoever  finds  this,  or  any  other  anoient  ouriosity,  will,  I  hopi^ 
iisue  it  again  under  its  proper  name^  and  not  rechristea  it  as 
the  Gaaania  rigens  was. — F.  G.  H. 


ONE-SIDED  STBIPED  BOBDEBS. 
HATnra  at  page  401  described  several  plants  as  being  suit- 
able for  ribbon-border  purposes,  I  herewith  give  a  few  examples 
of  planting  as  much  with  a  view  of  informing  the  inexperienoed 
what  not  to  plant  as  to  give  a  successful  example,  as  those  ben 
given  were  not  in  all  oases  such  as  I  would  nave  chosen  bad 
abundance  of  other  things  been  at  hand ;  but  being  the  last 
feature  planted,  when  many  of  the  more  useful  plants  wen 
exhausted  it  became  a  matter  of  necessity  to  make  the  reepediie 
borders  up  of  such  things  aa  could  be  had.  I  also  sive  thsm 
just  as  they  were  planted,  with  all  their  failings  ^inted  out  It 
IS  alio  proper  to  say,  that  the  borders  here  mentioned  are  all  of 
one  feature — f.^^  one-sided,  facing  a  walk,  in  most  oases  a  row 
of  alternate  Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks  formed  the  back.  The 
situation  being  certain  walks  crossing  the  kitchen  garden ;  and 
in  the  eases  where  the  front  edging  was  composed  of  Arabii 
variegata,  that  plant  is  a  permanent  feature  there.  Axdiss  at 
convenient  distances  apart  spanned  the  central  walk,  over  wfaiek 
were  trained  some  fancy  Gourds.  The  striped  borders  bein£  on 
both  sides,  and  the  changes  of  planting  only  ocourring  whscv 
there  was  a  stop  or  break  in  the  walk,  thia  rough  outlme  may 
suffice  to  explain  all  that  is  necessary  in  a  ffenerid  way.  I  now 
give  the  examples,  all  of  which  consisted  ofiour  rows  of  jdacti. 

Na  1. 

Ist  row,  AraUf  variegata*  yeUow  and  green, 
2nd  row,  Oeraaiiun  Tom  Ttaamh,  tearlet. 
3rd  row,  CalceoUria  Tiseoiiuiiiia,  yellow. 
4th  row,  Dwarf  DahlU  Zelinda.  purple. 
Dahlias  and  Hc^yhooka  at  back. 

This  arrangement  was  pretty  good,  the  plants  preaentiiig  a 
uniform  rising  bank,  and  when  in  flower  looked  wdl ;  but  the 
di7  weather  in  August  told  on  the  Calceolaria  and  dwarf  Dahlia 
towards  the  end  of  that  month,  still  the  arrangement  oould  not 
well  be  improyed. 

No.  3. 

Ist  row,  Arabia  variegata. 

2nd  row,  Oeraniam  Lacidum  major,  pink. 

3rd  row,  Calceolaria  mgosa,  yellow. 

4th  row,  Dahlia  Zelinda,  parple. 

DahUaa  and  HoUjlMcka  as  before. 

This  was  very  indifiinrent,  the  Geranium  out-growing  the  Cal- 
ceolaria, andto  liara-feversed  these  would  haye  placed  the  Csl- 
ceolaria  by  the  side  of  a  variegated  plant,  the  G-eranium  bsinf 
planted  in  mistake  for  a  dwarfer  one  of  the  same  colour ;  and 
the  Calceolaria  instead  of  C.  salvieefolia  spoiled  thia  border. 

No.  S. 

lat  row,  Arabia  variegata. 

2nd  row,  Gasania  rigena,  orange. 

Srd  row,  PeriUa  nanliinensit,  maroon. 

4th  row,  Chrrsanthemnm  rtgale  p!ena,  yellow. 

Dahlias  and  HoUyhoclca  aa  before. 

If  General  Tom  Thumb  had  been  planted  instead  of  the 
Ghkzania,  thia  would  have  looked  very  well.  As  it  was,  the  (Hxsnis 
was  too  low  and  not  enough  of  flower  on  it  to  fit  it  for  a  striped 
border  plant.  The  Ferilla  and  Chrysanthemum  answer  admirably 
together. 
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No.  L 
Isi  row,   Arablt  rariegaU. 
Sad  row,  Gertniam  Blaser,  Bourlet. 
Srd  row,  Oenmiam  Boule  d«  Neige,  white* 
4th  row,  PerOla  nankioentis. 
Dahlias  and  UoUyhoeks  as  before. 

When  the  G^eraniams  were  in  flower  this  looked  not  amiea, 
but  there  is  nerer  sufficient  bloom  on  a  white  Geranium  to  rank 
it  as  a  white  plant.  A  yarieeated  one  would  hare  been  better  if 
it  were  tall  enough.  In  heights,  those  planted  did  Tery  well, 
but  in  a  ribbon-border  a  distinction  of  plants  seems  as  requisite 
AS  diflEerence  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  The  above  was,  there- 
fore, not  good. 

No.  5. 

1st  row,  Arabia  rariegata. 

Snd  row.  Lobelia,  a  pale  blue  rariety. 

Srd  row,  Calceolaria  aalTinfolia,  yellow. 

4tli  row,  SaWia  fulgens,  scarlet. 

DaUiat  and  Hollyhocks  as  otnal. 

This  not  amiss,  only  the  Calceolaria  suffered  during  the  dry 
weather,  and  ceased  flowering  entirely  after  the  middle  of 
September,  the  situation  being  drier  than  that  of  most  of  the 
others.  The  Lobelia,  a  strong-growing  one,  flowers  well  from 
June  to  Noyember.    Sal?ta  does  pretty  welL 


1st  row,  Arabia  yariegata. 
^  ■      ■      i  Prla 


No.  «. 


3nd  row.  Calceolaria  Prince  of  Orange,  intermediate  odour. 

Srd  row,  Verbena  Porple  King,  pnrple. 

4th  row,  Oeraniam  Cerise  Unique,  rosy  scarlet. 

DahlLis  and  Hollyhocks  as  before. 

This  rer^  good  while  the  Calceolaria  was  in  flower,  which 
was  a  considerable  part  of  the  summer ;  but  like  the  Calceolaria 
in  No.  5  it  began  to  faU  when  prolonged  dir  weather  told  on  it. 
This  example  presented  as  great  a  mass  of  bloom  as  any,  and  the 
plants  kept  pace  with  each  pretty  well. 

Vo.  1. 
1st  row,  Arabia  variegala. 
3ndrow,  Geranium  Suubland  Pet,  red. 
Srd  row,  Geranium  Flower  of  the  Day,  Tarlegated. 
4th  row,  Perilla  nankinends,  maroon. 

This  looked  very  well,  and  it  is  very  creditable.  Both  the 
Geraniums  hare  ceased  flowering,  but  the  contrast  of  the  small 
Oak-leared  variety,  Shrubland  Pet  with  Flower  of  the  Day  is 
excellent,  and  the  latter  backed  by  Perilla  presents  a  better  ap- 
pearance, at  the  present  time  than  any  other  example  of  the  kind. 
The  fact  is  that  Variegated  Geranium  and  Perilla  are  the  rery 
beet  plants  out  for  striped  borders. 

No.  8. 
1st  row,  Arabia  Tariefata. 
Snd  row,  Caloeolaria  bieolor,  yellow  and  brown. 
Srd  row.  Verbena  Porple  King,  purple. 
4th  row.  Geranium  Triompbe  Mont  Rouge,  pale-flowered. 

The  Calceolaria  being  a  half-herbaoeous  one  did  not  keep  up 
that  succession  of  bloom  necessary  for  prolonged  beauty,  ana  the 
ptle  flowers  of  the  Geranium  were  neyer  at  any  time  numerous 
enough  to  entitle  it  to  distinction.  The  Yerbmia  did  rery  well, 
but  altogether  the  example  fell  hs  short  of  that  of  No.  7  for 
Mieral  effect. 

No.  9. 

Ist  ro<r,  Double  White  Phik. 

2nd  row.  Geranium  Lady  Holmeedale,  a  pink  rariety* 

Srd  row.  Calceolaria  integrifolia,  old  yellow. 

4th  row,  Ageratnm  mesdcanum  nanum,  pale  Uue. 

Dahlia  at  the  back. 

I  eipected  the  Calceolaria  would  ha?e  kept  pace  with  the 
plants  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  it  did  so  for  some  time,  but 
«rentu«lly  the  Geranium  orertopped  it ;  and  the  Ageratum  and 
<}eranium  met  by  the  end  of  September  forming  not  a  bad  con- 
trast. The  permanent  featare  of  the  pink  plant  is  not  bad  as  a 
iront  plant,  and  had  Calceolaria  yisoosissima  occupied  the  place 
-of  C.  integrifolia,  this  would  have  been  one  of  the  best  examples, 
but  I  only  obtained  the  last-named  Caloeolaria  last  year ;  and, 
believing  it  as  the  old  original  species  to  be  likely  to  do  better  in 
dry  seasons  than  the  improved  farteties  now  in  use,  I  planted 
it  as  abore  on  trial  and  have  been  miserably  disappointedt. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  the  balk  of  our  Variegated  Gera- 
niums, Cineraria  maritimas,  and  Variegated  Alyssums,  was 
planted  in  more  important  places  than  those  given  above^  and 
formed  some  better  examples  in  the  striped-border  way,  which 
will  be  described  hereafter,  and  most  of  them  look  wdl  up  to 
the  present  time.  I  hope  some  other  phmters  will  farour  us 
with  the  result  of  their  experience  in  this  line,  and  also  give 
some  cases  where  the  flowers  face  both  rides,  fonrdnf  a 
ribbon-border  of  what  we  may  call  a  span-roofed  description, 
mstead  of  those  of  the  lean-to  kind  which  I  ha^a  givcB ;  but  aa 


I  hare  sereral  of  the  others  of  from  3  feet  to  nearly  20  feet 
wide,  aU  more  or  less  good,  which,  however,  may  be  described 
in  a  future  article.  J.  Kobsov. 


LONGFOED]  HALL. 

(Continued from  pa^fe  354.) 

BETiTBKDra  from  the  Cucumber-house  I  passed  the  potting 
and  tool-house  50  feet  long  by  17  feet  wdde.  No  expense  has 
been  spared  to  make  this  as  complete  and  useful  as  possible. 
The  roof  is  nearly  all  glass,  thus  making  it  so  light  that  the 
gardener  has  put  up  a  stage  on  one  side  and  placed  on  it  a  con* 
nderable  number  of  store-pots  of  bedding-out  plants — such  as 
Scarlet  Geraniams,  Calceolarias,  &c.  The  frost  is  kept  out  by  a 
double  row  of  hot- water  pipes.  The  boiler  and  flreplace  for  it 
are  in  a  separate  shed,  so  there  is  no  gas  arising  from  the  hot 
ashes  to  ii^ure  the  plants  or  the  lungs  of  the  young  men  when 
engaged  in  potting.  This  house  is  so  spacious  that  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  benches,  soils,  and  plants,  when  potting  is 
being  done.  The  tools  are  arranged  in  diflerent  compartm^ts, 
with  inscriptions  on  each  to  show  where  each  kind  of  tool 
should  be  placed — such,  for  instance,  as  hoes,  rakes,  riddlee, 
baskets,  scythes,  shears,  hammers,  &c  In  the  centre  I  noted 
a  placard  in  large  letters  announcing  the  rule,  "A  place  for 
everything,  and  everything  in  its  place."  And  on  another— 
"  Clean  your  tools."  Altogether  I  cannot  help  considering  this 
potting  and  tool-house  the  best  I  hare  ever  seen*  The  principle 
of  order,  even  in  places  comparatively  out  of  sight,  must  instil 
that  idea  into  the  minds  of  the  young  men  employed  there 
never  to  be  eradicated  hereafter. 

Adjoining  this  house  there  are  a  cooking  and  eating-room  for 
the  men,  and  adjoining  that  a  spacious  fruit-room  75  feet  lone 
and  17  feet  wide.  The  fruit  is  laid  on  trellised  shelves  all  round 
it,  and  appeared  to  keep  rery  weU.  Some  Nonpareil  Apples 
were  particidarly  good.  To  prevent  damp  arising,  the  floor  naf 
had  a  covering  of  asphalt  laid  on  it,  which  makes  an  excellent 
floor  indeed — not  only  in  keeping  the  room  dry,  but  also  pre- 
venting rats  and  mice  from  harbouring  there.  Next  to  this 
noble  fruit-room  are  the  lodging-rooms  for  the  under-gardeners. 
I  peeped  in  through  an  open  window,  and  observed  that  they 
were  a  good  size  and  well  frurnished,  very  different  to  the  bothyg 
I  was  lodged  in  when  1  was  an  under-gardener.  Many  a  larger 
place  might  copy  from  this  example,  and  thus  improye  the 
comfort  and  health  of  the  young  men  employed  in  the  gardens. 
At  the  other  end  of  this  range  of  rooms  and  shedft  there  is  a 
long,  wide,  open  shed  for  to  dry  soils  and  keep  garden-poti, 
wheelbarrows,  and  mowing  machmes  and  rollers.  This  is  much 
better  than  placing  such  cumbrous  tools  in  the  open  air,  as  is 
too  generally  done. 

Near  to  this  open  shed  is  the  entrance  to  the  Mushroom- 
house.  Corresponding  with  everr  other  department,  it  is  of 
immense  size — namely,  156  feet  long  and  13  feet  wide.  Thif 
house  is,  in  fact,  a  vault  arched  over  with  bricks.  There  are 
three  shelves  on  each  side.  When  I  called  there  early  in 
January,  the  three  shelves  on  one  side  were  entirely  fllled  with 
Bhubarb  roots,  which  were  producing  fine  stalks  as  thick  as 
they  could  stand.  On  the  lowest  shelf,  or  rather  ground  floor, 
I  noted  that  it  was  devoted  to  forcing  Sea-kale.  The  remamder 
of  the  shelves  was  occupied  with  Mushrooms,  which  were  coming 
up  in  great  profusion.  This  house  is  lighted  with  gas,  when 
light  is  needed.  It  was  lighted  when  I  saw  it,  and  it  had  cer- 
tainly a  novel  and  striking  effect  The  beautiful  pink  and  red 
stems  of  the  Bhubarb  and  the  white-capped  Mushrooms,  seen 
by  a  double  row  of  gas-lights,  was  a  truly  ringular  and  pleasing 
sight. 

Such  a  place  for  forcmg  Bhubarb  and  Sea-kale  is  fisr  superior 
to  the  common  method  of  forcing  by  covering  the  crowns  vrith 

Sots,  and  then  covering  the  pots  with  a  piled-up  heap  of  stable- 
ung  or  leaves— both  unsightly  objects  in  a  well-ordered  garden. 
From  this  interesting  place  I  walked  to  two  pineries  placed  at 
the  east  end  of  the  range  of  rineries  and  Peach-houses  at  a  right 
angle  vrith  them.  They  are  span-roofed,  placed  side  by  ride, 
are  each  63  feet  long  and  17  feet  wide.  The  first  is  devoted  to 
succession  plants,  and  the  other  is  a  fruiting-house.  The  path 
of  the  first  is  in  Uie  centre,  and  on  each  side  are  two  pits.  The 
bottom  heat  is  attained  by  hot-water  pipes  running  under  the 
pits  in  a  chamber,  and  over  them  is  a  floor  of  strong  slates,  or, 
more  proporly,  thin  flags.  The  plants  are  grown  in  pots,  and 
are  phmged  in  a  bed  of  sand,  whvm  is  oonridsved  iar  superior  to 
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bark,  being  more  lasting,  lees  troublesome,  and  alfbrding  no 
barbour  for  vorms  and  woodlioe,  and  besides  t^ese  adTMitaM 
it  has  a  neat  and  cleanly  appearance.  To  give  top  heat  the 
pipes  are  laid  on  ear'h  side  of  the  walk,  and  that  is  found  quite 
sufficient  to  heat  the  house  sufficiently  for  succession  Pines.  In 
the  firuiting-house  the  pit  is  in  the  oentre^  and  the  paths  run  on 
each  side,  and  the  pipes  to  giro  top  heat  are  next  to  the  walls. 
They  are  covered  with  bricks  set  on  edge,  with  pigeon-holes  to 
hi  out  the  heat,  and  on  the  top  is  a  stone  shelf,  on  which  I  saw 
a  large  number  of  Vines  in  pots  now  breaking,  and  showing 
plenty  of  bunches,  which  are  unifbrmly  reduced  to  ten  bunches 
on  eaeh  Vine.  Mi*.  Adams  considers  that  a  sufficient  number, 
iXid  I  think  so  too.  Most  gardeners  would  be  thankful  for  suoh 
a  number  on  early-forced  Vines  in  pots.  Between  the  Vines  I 
saw  Kidney  Beans  in  pots  in  flower. 

^e  fruiting  plants  stand  in  fire  rows,  twenty-fire  in  a  row, 
thus  giring  one  hundred  and  twenty  fruits,  oS  which  number 
one-third  at  least  were  in  fruit  in  different  stages  of  growth. 
Some  Montserrats  were  just  ripening,  and  were  well-swelled, 
handsome  fruit.  Of  that  handsome  large  kind,  the  Black  Prince 
Pine,  I  saw  several  nearly  swelled  up  to  their  full  size,  finer  fruit  I 
never  saw  at  any  season.  These  two  Pine-stoves  are  the  best  fbr 
the  purpose  I  have  seen  anywhere.  To  a  gardener  who  loves  Pine- 
growing,  the  sight  they  affbrd  is  worth  going  a  long  way  to  see. 

Crossing  the  kitchen  garden,  which  is  about  two  acres  in 
extent,  we  come  to  the  pleasure-ground.  To  the  right  is  a  lofty 
wall,  built,  no  doubt,  to  hide  the  back  buildings  attached  to  the 
mansion,  and  in  front  of  that  wall  is  a  raised  broad  terrace 
covered  with  glass.  It  is  180  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide,  forming 
a  pleasant  promenade  in  wet  or  cold  weather.  Next  the  front 
glass  there  is  a  platform,  and  on  it  I  noted  a  row  of  young 

Ecimen  Heaths  aud  New  Holland  plants.  Somebody  has  dis- 
ced a  considerable  amount  of  skill  and  patience  in  training 
le  plants.  I  have  seen  young  specimens  preparing  to  make 
exhibition  plants  by  most  of  the  successful  exhibitors  at  the 
m)9tropolitan  shows,  but  even  these  experienced  hands  could  not 
have  done  their  plants  better  than  those  I  saw  in  this  promenade. 
At  the  end  of  it  I  came  to  a  large  glass-covered  structure  66  feet 
long  by  44  feet  wide.  The  roof  is  what  is  called  ridge-and*- 
furrow — the  only  way  by  which  a  large  space  of  ground  can  be 
covered  with  a  uniform  height  of  roof.  This  house  is  to  be 
fbmished  with  fruit  trees  in  pots,  which  will  render  it,  in  fact, 
an  orchard- house.  It  is  adjoining  the  conservatory,  and  that 
adjoins  the  mansion  :  therefore,  to  make  it  look  pleasant  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  it  is  partially  filled  with  large  Camellias,  Orange 
trees,  standard  Bays,  standard  Laurustinus,  and  such  like. 
lYear  the  border  of  the  walks  I  noted  forced  flowers,  such  m 
CJrocuses,  Hyacinths,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  Chinese  Primroses. 
Her^  again,  the  Vine  is  not  fbrgotten.  Every  pillar  hat  its 
Vine,  and  every  Vine  has  made  strong  wood.  In  the  season  there 
xpust  be  an  immense  weight  of  Ghrapes  produced  at  this  place. 

The  conservatory  is  one  of  those  lofly  buildings  erected  more 
is  an  arohitecturar  embellishment  to  a  dwelling  than  a  fit 
habitation  for  plants,  excepting  for  creepers  and  climbers — for 
such  plants  no  place  can  be  better.  To  furnish  such  a  con- 
servatory a  large  quantity  of  plants  grown  in  other  houses  is 
necessary.  Here  I  noted  most  excellent  Chinese  Primroses  of 
the  iVinged  varieties  in  full  bloom,  also  good  Cinerarias,  and 
other  winter- blooming  plants.  Camellias  well  set  with  bud 
were  just  beginning  to  expand  the  most  forward,  and  in  a  short 
time  will  be  covered  with  bloom. 

I  certainly  enjoyed  this  visit  to  Longfbrd  Hall  gardens,  and 
trust  my  description  will  interest  the  reader  as  well  as  I  was  in 
recording  what  I  observed  there. — T.  Applbbt. 


Thb  Slippery  Elm.— One  of  the  most  valuable,  at  it  ia  a 
well-known  article  in  our  country  (says  an  American  journal), 
is  the  Slippery  Elm  {Ubnus  fulva).  All  our  apotheearies  keep 
i%i  both  the  flower  and  the  bark.  It  is  generally  called  either 
the  Slippery  Kim,  Red  Elm,  or  Rough-leaved  Elm.  It  is  in- 
digenous to  our  clime,  and  what  is  remarkable  (though  but  little 
known),  it  contains  a  great  amount  of  human  nourishment.  It 
is  medicinal  alao.  It  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  water,  and 
you  can  carry  in  your  waistcoat  pocket  sufficient  to  subsist  on 
for  **  ten  days."  The  shipwrecked  sailor,  the  soldier  in  Mexico, 
and  the  traveller  in  the  prairies,  should  never  be  without  it.  It 
always  mitigates  hunger,  and  is  nourishment  and  drink.  Let  no 
ship  go  to  sea  without  it~no  traveller  fail  to  have  it  with  him — 
no  army  march  without  H. 
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Januarif. — ^This  month  up  to  the  21st  waa  cold,  but  not  f 
markable  for  extremely  low  night  temperatures;  on  the  oontnty, 
for  twelve  of  the  first  twenty-one  days  the  thermometer  bad  • 
mean  reading  81^ ;  whilst  the  nights  were  only  4*  ot^der,  or  ST* 
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Tkb  TwMl  was  neariy  1  inch  below  the  aferage,  and  the 
greateat  amount  that  feU  on  any  day  of  the  month  .waft  *68  inch 
on  Ae  Ist.  The  mean  temperature  was  3^*4  below  that  of 
January,  1860. 

Februarjf.-^A  remarkably  wot  month ;  1*07  inches  fell  on  the 
8th,  and  198  inch  of  rain  and  snow  fell  on  the  foUowmg  day 
(9th),  which,  along  with  what  fell  on  thirteen  more  days  of 
the  month,  was  the  Wettest  Febroucr  «iperienced  in  this 
locality  during  the  last  twelve  y««re.  Fet^ftbetaftding  the  un- 
precedented amount  of  riinfidl,  the  atoistur^  ^  ¥^t  Atmosphere 
was  not  so  great  as  Januaiy  wts  ^y  7^,  perhaps  owing  to  the 
unfirequent  preyalance  df  fogs.  The  mean  temperature  was 
8**  warmer  than  February,  1B60.  On  the  evening  of  the  ^Ist, 
and  morning  of  the  22nd,  a  tcij  strong  wind  prevailed ;  it  came 
from  S.W.,  and  had  a  force  of  20  lbs.  on  the  square  foot. 

March. — Thia  month  was- the  wettest  ever  recorded  here.    It 

rained  more  or  leas  on  etery  day  except  six  days,  and  snow  fell 

on  one  d^  when  no  rain  fell,  therefore,  there  were  only  five 

fkir  days ;  nenoe  the  proverb  of  the  ancient  sages  was  verified : — 

**  A  imahel  of^fsreh  Atist  is  worth  s  king's  Tansom." 

A  thunderstorm  fiassed  over  wtthottt  heavy  rain  on  the  6th, 
but  0'18  inches  of  hall  fell ;  tt  rose  trcm  the  west,  and,  what 
was  most  remarkable,  a  strong  gale  was  blowing  at  the  time. 
The  heaviest  amount  of  rain  im  on  the  4tb,  —  0'94  inches.  The 
mean  tempertluto  was  3<>  Ugher  i)Mm  March,  1860. 

April. — A  fine  month,  but  very  little  rain,  frost,  or  extremes 
of  heat  or  cold  were  e&peifenoedf.  'i  he  days  were  colder  than 
usual,  and  the  n%hts  wattner— frdst  |>revailing  on  three  nights 
only ;  nevertheleis,  tl«  mean  temperatore  was  2^*4  above  that 
of  April,  1860,  but  the  teD&pemtnre  of  the  earth  was  1**  below 
the  average  at  1  l«ol  ^p. 

Mojf. — ^This  was  a  dry  mOnth«  ^  driest  of  the  year.  (Query, 
Is  May  generally  the  dnest  m<mlli  of  the  year?)  The  rainfall 
was  deficient  by  fathsr  taiean  than  1|  inch,  and  the  greatest 
amount  that  fell  en  any  ^a^  during  the  month  018  inch  on  the 
25th.  The  mean  temperatu(«  was  exactly  equal  to  that  of  May, 
1860,  being  1|°  b^w  the  ftveMge, 

June. — A  grand  contrast  to  June,  1860"- a  temperature  equal 
to  the  average.  The  days  6^  #armer,  nSghts  4**  higher,  besides 
4*95  inches  less  ttiin^  and  more  than  double  the  sun  or  less 
■amount  of  dond  than  Jnne,  1860.  Tte  rainfall  was  half  an 
inoh  below  the  average ;  and  although  thunder  was  heard,  on 
one,  h'ghtoing  was  seen  but  no  thnnder  heard  on  three,  and 
thunderstorms  oconrAd  on  three  di^s  of  the  month,  yet  the 
greatest  faB  of  rain  was  only  0*48  inches  M  the  21st. 

Jmljf. — ^A  fine  iMmth  on  the  whde,  biM  not  equal  4o  the  aver- 
age. The  mean  temperature  was  2^*  below  tfie  average,  and 
only  1**  warmer  than  June,  1660.  Itaitt^  half  ab  inch  in  excess 
of  the  average,  and  that  iHiich  did  till  fefl  het  ih  large  quantities, 
%ut  in  small  portions  at  a  time ;  so  that  the  meulii  was  showery, 
not  wet,  and  every  way  a  month  that  prottOted  growth. 

August  was  a  fine  Month*  HowetMr^  the  temperature  #as  2^*" 
below  the  average ;  but  the  di^s  wers  9P  warmer,  a«d  the  nights 
8i^  than  August,  1890.  Hie  tcintperature  of  the'  eaHli  was  2^ 
helow  the  average.    There  was  also  a  deficfifinc^  of  the  raihfalL 

September. — Xhe  amount  of  rain  was  t  incim  eWnfe  the  aver- 
age, and  rather  AOre  thaft  half  an  inch  fcU  than  had  done  during 
the  last  twelve  years.  The  gretteM  amount  T(A  on  the  6th— 
1*06  inches.  Mors  rain  fell  this  month  than  in  the  correspond- 
ing month  of  last  year  %y  1^  inches.  The  temperature,  how- 
eirer.  Was  more  genjid— it  was  4^  warmer  than  September,  1860. 

Chiohet'.— The  driest  aBd  warmest  month  wing  the  kst 
twelve  years.  There  Was  a  thunderstorm  on  the  11th,  when 
0*41  faich  of  rain  fell.  The  month  was  3**  wi^me^  on  the  days, 
and  2^  at  nights  than  Oetobei^  1860. 

Novembers— The  wettest  November  tfnce  ISM^  when  6.54 
inohee  fell,  or  nearly  2  incAies  more  than  fell  this  year.  The 
days  were  2^  warmei%  and  the  nights  •**  colder  than  November, 
1860 :  therefore,  the  mean  temperature  this  year  for  November 
was  1**  colder  than  November,  1860,  and  8^  below  the  average. 

JDeeember.  —  This  month  was  4"  warmer  than  December, 
ISiiSO.  Less  rain  also,  by  1*15  inches.  On  the  whole  a  season- 
able  month. 

^  The  year  was  an  average  one,  excepting  the  rainfall  wAs  con- 
siderab^  above  the  average ;  but  there  w«re  less  rainy  days  by 
thirty-seven  thisyear  than  there  were  in  1860,  and  4*42  inehes 
lass  rain  fell.  Ihe  range  of  temperature  this  year  being  68^, 
whilst  that  of  last  year  was  71*^.— G^BOiteB  Ambwy.  Qmrdener^ 


ICE-STACKS  vEBsuf  ICE-HOUSES. 


WoBTHY  Mr.  Bobson  seems  to  think  he  has  vanquished  the 
ice-stacking  party — successfully  combated  the  prrncipal  issue 
to  the  attainment  of  which  then*  stacking  led :  therefore  I  feel 
bound,  by  the  very  defensibility  of  the  mode  as  propounded  by 
me  in  psge  335  of  tliis  Journal,  to  buckle-to  in  the  pleasing 
task  of  endeavouring  to  fVirtl  er  elucidate  a  subject  which  has 
called  forth  a  greater  number  of  friendly  combatant*  than  any 
subject  in  my  memory  has  done  f>r  some  time  past  in  thia 
highly  instructive  progressing  Journal.  A  house  upon  the 
principle  of  the  one  at  Lord  Jersey's,  as  recently  dlustrated  by 
Mr.  Bailey  of  Nuneham  last  week,  is  an  entire  embodiment  of 
my  views  on  ice-keeping  below  ground.  I  knew  the  house  w<d] 
when  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Butcher  lived  there ;  and  what  is 
there  in  those  views  of  ice-keeping  below  ground  that  is  not 
embodied  in  my  views  on  the  same  subject  above  ground,  save 
that  I  am  a  more  liberal  advocate  of  what  are  there  called  the 
necessary  requirements  to  success  ? 

Mr.  Bobson  having  so  gallantly  taken  his  stand  upon  our 
(the  ice-stacking  party's)  ground,  we  will  endearvour,  as  we  feel 
bound,  to  defend  our  yiews  in  as  moderate  a  manner  as  possible. 
And  first,  permit  me  to  correct  an  en^or,  Mr.  Robson  having 
misunderstood  my  article  when  he  concludes  that  I  mean  the 
walls  to  be  made  with  best  wheaten  straw.  I  believe  I  there 
stated  that  any  old  thatch  would  do,  presuming  the  reader 
would  draw  the  inference  that  any  straw  not  being  too  rotten 
would  do.  Were  I  going  to  construct  another  stack,  I  should 
prefer  barley  straw  thrown  in  indisoriminstely.  As  regards 
being  straight,  I  only  wish  to  have  wheaten  straw  immediatdy 
between  the  ic^  and  hurdles,  simply  because  there  it  would  be 
more  or  less  wet,  and  the  stronger  the  straw  the  better  would 
it  withstand  the  same.  I  do  not  wish  the  outside  of  the  straw 
wall  to  be  thatched.  I  simply  mention,  Throw  a  little  straw 
round  the  outside — my  object  being  to  have  a  good  thickness 
of  straw  thrown  on  the  stones  (the  drainage  for  air  and  water), 
to  keep  the  air  from  entering  too  directly  upcn  the  ice.  For 
instance :  If  the  platform  I  mentioned  be  formed  of  stones,  to 
support  these  stones  (a  quantity  of  them  will  roll  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  square),  you  require  the  straw  within  the  hurdles 
upon  the  edge  of  this  platform.  If  not  quite  sufficient,  I  Would 
lay  a  ridge  of  straw  all  round,  leaving  a  foot  or  two  of  the 
farthest  stones  there  to  admit  the  air. 

I  have  above  expressed  my  views  with  reference  to  the  better 
way  of  keeping  ice  without  regard  to  economics  ;  my  object  in 
my  late  article  being,  as  I  before  stated,  an  endeavour  to  extend 
the  number  of  those  who  preserved  the  same.  But  I  will  take 
Mr.  Robson's  views,  and  refer  to  them  under  Hie  several  heads 
he  lays  down.  First,  Convenience.  It  must,  I  think,  be  more 
convenient  to  tip  a  load  of  ice  direct  into  its  bed,  there  to  break 
and  ram  it^  than  to  tip  it  down  outside  of  the  door  of  the  old 
ice-honses,  there  break  it  in  (if  the  slightest  thaw)  the  dirt 
outside  the  door,  thence  wheel  it  in  through  the  passage  after- 
wards to  ram  it  down.  In  ge'.tiug  a  barrowful  with  Mr.  Bobson 
last  week,  I  quite  expected  he  would  have  taken  a  fork  with 
him  to  remove  the  litter  (rem  the  surface  of  the  ice,  my  never 
having  seen  ice  placed  in  a  house  without  a  lining  of  straw  all 
round  and  over  it,  the  same  having  to  be  removed,  as  in  my 
sta<^,  each  time  ice  was  required,  not  in  such  quantity — yet  the 
fingers,  as  a  rule,  had  to  be  used  when  the  thickest  was  removed, 
to  chraw  a  mass  of  wet  dirty  straw  ofi*  the  surface.  It  is  uselesa 
for  us  practical  men  to  refer  to  the  trouble  of  removing  2  feet 
of  straw  as  being  an  object.  The  fork  is  in,  and  the  ice  laid 
bare,  clean,  and  almost  dry  in  the  time  it  takes  to  light  the 
candle  for  the  house  alone.  A  oouple  of  barrowfuls  are  got  and 
the  straw  replaced  most  easily  in  ten  minutes.  Again,  we 
have  here  as  extensive  an  establishment  as  any,  with  the  exception 
of  almost  regal  palaces.  Things  are  kept  always  upon  ioe^ 
having  no  less  than  threb  refrigerators  in  constant  nse.  This 
I  eonhl  not  do  were  I  dependuit  upon  our  so-called  old  ice- 
house in  the  wood,  as  it  is  at  present  constructed. 

When  writing  my  original  article  upon  this  subject^  I  cou 
sidered  that  even  the  humblest  homestead  oould  furnish  the 
materials  necessary  for  my  rustio  ice-preserver ;  yet  I  will  not 
rett  its  dain&s  npon  this,  but  will  proceed  to  (kaw  praotioal 
consequential  propositions  upon  the  r^tive  cost  of  the  two 
I  will  not  attemprt  to  explain  the  expenses  attendant  upon  tha 
old  loe-bottse,  but  will  Uke  Mr.  Robsou's  pnmitive  quotatuma 
aa  to  the  quantum  of  bricks  alone  refuired — namely^ 
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On  the  other  hand,  for  making  an  ice-stack — 

4  potts £0  10 

20  hurdles  at  1«.  each  1    0 

2  loads  best  wheat  straw  for  thatch  3  12 

4  loads  coarse  wheat  or  barley  straw  for  hurdles 4    0 

£9    2  An$. 

For  £10  I  should  be  enabled  to  build  a  most  efficient  one  of 
the  sort.  But,  as  I  before  remarked,  the  whole  can  be  had  upon 
eren  a  farm  of  anj  pretension  whatever.  And  I  state  emphatically 
that  here  the  expense  ends,  other  than  perhaps  a  load  of  wheaten 
straw  once  in  seren  years.  It  does  not  require  making  afresh 
every  year.  The  load  of  straw,  which  is  necesssry  in  every  ice- 
house, when  the  ice  is  all  used  it  is  placed  upon  that  already 
within  the  hurdles,  and  that  one  load  .each  successive  year  is  all 
that  is  wanted.  As  no  wet  can  get  to  the  materials,  they  last 
an  indefinite  time. 

In  my  deductions  herein  I  hare  kept  strictly  within  the  limits 
of  practice,  and  I  hope  not  without  an  object.  The  materials 
are  within  the  reach  of  all,  as  above ;  the  labour  is  little — the 
best  explanation  is  a  trial. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  express  my  high  gratification  at  the 
tone  of  the  correspondence  upon  this  subject.  Mistakes  have 
been  rectified,  and  opinions  opposed  with  the  most  unmistake- 
able  good  feeling.  Herein  consists  the  pleasure  of 'communi- 
cating our  views  to  others.  —  W..Eabi<£Y,  JDigswell  Souse, 
Welwyn. 

SETTING  THE  BLACK  DAMASCUS  GRAPE. 

Some  gardeners  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  Black  Damascus 
Grape  to  set  well — so  much  so,  that  they  have  ,been  communi- 
cating their  failures  to  various  gardening  periodicals,  and  some, 
from  their  succession  of  failures,  intend  to  eradicate  it  from  their 
collection  altogether.  Mr.  Dick,  gardener  to  Lord  Yemon, 
Sudbury  Hall,  finds  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  to  set  well.  He 
had  some  beautiful  bunches  on  a  young  Vine  last  year,  with 
large,  regular,  well-shaped,  well-coloured  berries.  Mr.  Dick 
keeps  rather  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  gives  the  bunches  one  or 
two  slight  shakes  when  they  are  in  flower,  which  disturbs  the 
pollen,  and  thereby  assists  nature  in  communicating  its  fecun- 
dating principles  to  the  stigmas.  If  done  at  the  right  time, 
equal-sized  berries  and  symmetrical  bunches  will  be  the  result.-— 
G.  U.  B.  J. 

[Your  other  communication  we  hope  to  publish  next  week. — 
Bbb.]  

SOWING  MISTLETOE  SEED. 

In  reference  to  your  advice  respecting  the  propagation  of  the 
Mistletoe,  I  have  tried  the  plan  recommended — ^namely,  tongue- 
ing  the  under  part  of  a  branch  of  an  Apple  tree,  and  inserting  the 
seed  several  times  without  succeeding.  I  have  also  embedded 
the  seeds  in  green  moss,  and  bound  them  with  matting  round 
the  branches  with  no  better  results. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Mistletoe  is  indigenous  to  certain 
localities.  I  am  led  to  this  conclusion  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
adjoining  county,  Somerset,  it  is  plentiful  almost  to  a  nuisance, 
yet  in  this  part  of  Devonshire  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  plant, 
and  so  great  is  the  desire  to  obtain  specimens  that  I  am  quite 
sure  young  Apple  trees  with  the  Mistletoe  growing  thereon  would 
command  a  ready  sale  at  good^  prices. — Jamss  Kioholls, 
Tavistock, 


ORNAMENTAL  CONIFERS. 

CuPOTBSUfl  FTNEBBIB  (Funebral  or  Weeping  Cypress),— 2Va^. 
Ord.,  PinaoesD,  §  Cupresse®.  Linn.,  Monsecia  Monadelphia. — A 
large  evergreen  coniferous  tree,  perfectly  hardy,  and  extremely 
elegant  in  its  growth.  Mr.  Fortune  describes  it  as  having  a 
perfectly  straight  stem  60  feet  in  height,  with  branches  growing 
at  first  horizontally,  then  taking  a  graceful  curve  upwards,  the 
points  drooping  like  a  Weeping  Willow.  These  weeping  branches 
are  long  and  slender^  giTing  to  the  entire  tree  an  extremelv 
ffraceful  weeping  form.  The  branchlets  are  two-edged,  much 
branohed,  Iwn-like  in  appearance,  covered  with  bright  green 
adpressed  leaves,  closely  imbricated,  in  four  rows.  This  tree  will 
be  particularly  valuable  for  **  park  scenery,  lawns,  the  entrance 
to  suburban  villas  ;  and  an  appropriate  ornament  to  the  resting- 
places  of  the  dead."  From  Chmese  Tartary.  Introduced  in 
1840,  by  Mr.  Fortune, 

Jttkifeeub  BPttEBiCA  (Globo-fruitcd  Juniper).— Jifa^.  Ord., 


Finaoee,  §  Cupresseee. — An  evergreen  tree,  said  to  grow  from 
SO  feet  to  50  feet  in  height.  The  branches  are  clothed  with 
scale-like  obtuse  leaves,  arranged  in  four  rows,  and  having  a 


L  Ciiprcfi^us  funebrlji. 


2.  JDJdp<^rti9  rphm^m* 


circular  pit  at  the  bact  j  the  young  hranchea  am  utuaUy  fitj 
slender,  nnd  four-cornered  from  the  regular  dlMpoeition  of  tb* 
le  vet.  The  fruit  \b  qaito  aphcnca!,  gUqcijUB,  ihortlj  pnliui* 
culate,  and  abovtt  half  sb  larga  as  the  ball  of  a  pocket  piitd 
From  the  north  of  Cliina*    Introduced  by  Mr.  Portiuoe  in  lBfi&. 
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PIMELEA  CULTUEK. 


Tre  genuB  Pimelea  it  a  imall  tribe  of  erergreeii  shrubs,  all 
natiyet  of  Kew  Holland.  They  may  all  by  oulture  and  training 
be  grown  and  formed  into  beautiful  specimens,  both  for  orna- 
menting the  greenhouse  and  oonserratory  and  also  for  exhibition 
purposes.  However,  the  two  species  most  used  for  the  latter 
purpose  are  Pimolea  Hendersonii,  with  rose-eoloured  flowers ; 
and  P.  spectabilis,  which  has  a  large  compact  head  of  white 
flowers.  The  last-named  is  the  freest  to  grow,  and,  consequently, 
the  hardiest  species.  Many  a  country  gardener  who  runs  up  to 
London  once  a-year  to  see  one  of  the  great  metropolitan  shows 
would,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  know  how  to  grow  similar  specimens 
— such,  for  instance,  as  the  annexed  engraving  represents. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  may  nerer  hare  seen  such  a  plant  may 
rest  assured  that  it  is  a  faithml  picture  taken  from  a  plant  then 
living  and  flowering  as  freely  as  the  engraving  shows  it.  The 
name  of  it  is  Pimelea  spectabilis. 

Kow,  an  ingenious  thoughtful  cultivator  desirous  of  trying  to 
grow  a  similar  specimen,  would  first  inquire,  What  soil  does  it 
require  ?  Next,  How  and  when  am  I  pot  it  ?  Then,  How  shall  I 
begin  to  train  it  so  as  to  cause  it  to  assume  such  a  form  ?  Then, 
aa  to  watering,  Does  it  require  abundance  constantly,  or  more 
at  one  time  than  another  ?  Further,  What  heat  does  it  require  P 
and,  lastly,  Please  tell  me  the  summer  genera)  management  and 
the  winter  treatment?  All  these  reasonable  queries  I  will 
endeavour  to  answer, 
and  trust  '.the  treat- 
ment I  shall  describe 
will  lead  some  of  my 
younger  brethren  to 
ti^  and  persevere  till 
they  succeed.  Manj, 
if  not  all  the  great 
codLibitors,  are  self- 
taoght  men  in  the  art 
of  arrowing  specimens. 
I  have  seen  them  at 
work  in  summer  even- 
ings till  dusk  training 
their  young  plants, 
making  it  their  re- 
creation and  delight, 
•pending  their  leisure 
hours  in  this  innocent 
amusement.  It  was 
with  them  a  labour  of 
love,  and  so  it  must  be 
^  with  every  grower  at- 
*  tempting  to  grow  speci- 
mens. 

The  first  thin^  to 
be  thought  of  is  to 
procure  the  plants.  I 
advise  by  all  means  to 
obtain  young  plants, 
and  order  them    of  a 

respectable  nurseryman  who  has  a  good  stock  to  choose  from. 
Another  point  attend  to — procure  at  least  two  plants,  thouffh 
three  would  not  be  too  many.  Tlie  reason  for  this  is,  one  might 
fail.     Have  then,  at  least,  two  strings  to  your  bow. 

SaiL — The  proper  soU  for  a  Pimelea  is  two  parts  fibir  peat, 
procured  from  a  dry  moor  where  Heath  grows  plentifully  (choose 
such,  if  possible,  as  is  of  a  brown  not  black  colour ;  if  it  is  mixed 
with  sharp  white  sand  so  much  the  better)  ;  one-part  turfy  loam 
from  an  upland  pasture,  which  will  require  lading  in  a  heap  for 
a  time  to  kill  the  grass  or  other  weeds  that  might  be  in  it.  Add 
to  these  a  regular  mixture  of  charcoal  or  small  pieces  of  sand- 
stone, or  even  broken  pots.  These  last  are  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  soil  porous,  so  as  to  admit  water  readily  to 
pervade  the  whole  of  the  soil  in  the  pot.  If  the  compost  is  defi- 
cient in  sand,  add  also  a  liberal  mixture  of  what  is  called  silver 
sand.  At  the  time  of  pottine  mix  all  these  well  together.  Pull 
in  pieces  the  peat  and  the  loam,  but  do  not  sift  the  compost 
excepting  for  young  plants,  and  even  for  them  use  no  finer  a 
sieve  than  one  with  three-quarter-inch  mesh.  Then  have  ready 
a  quantity  of  broken  pots  m  three  sixes,  the  largest  to  cover  the 
bottom,  the  next  to  lay  upon  them,  and  the  last  next  the  compost. 
Piok  out  a  few  of  the  roughest  pieces  of  the  soil  and  lay  them 
on  the  drainage.     The  pot  is  then  ready  for  the  plant,  which 


Pimt lea  spectabilis. 


brings  me  to  the  operation  of  potting.    Choose  a  pot  at  least 
one  inch  wider  than  the  old  one,  and  let  it  be  quite  clean. 

Potting, — ^The  best  time  for  repotting  is  early  spring,  as  a 
general  rule — say  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  beginning  of 
ApriL  Let  the  compost  be  moderately  dry,  and  also  the  ball 
of  soil  in  which  the  plant  is  growing.  Turn  the  ball  carefully 
cut  of  the  pot,  and  pick  out  nearly  aU  of  the  old  drainage,  being 
careful  not  to  bruise  or  break  the  roots.  Should  any  be  dead 
cut  them  away  to  a  living  part.  Bub  off  some  of  the  old  soil, 
especially  that  on  the  sur&ce.  Then  place  some  compost  in  the 
pot  just  sufficient  to  raise  the  ball  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pot, 
fill  in  round  the  biU  with  the  compost,  pressing  it  down  firm 
but  not  hard  as  it  is  put  in.  Fill  up  to  the  rim,  and  then  give  the 
pot  a  smart  stroke  or  two  on  the  bench,  that  will  cause  the  soil 
just  to  sink  low  enough  in  the  pot  to  hold  sufficient  water  to 
wet  the  balL  Press  the  soil  down  again,  levd  it,  and  leave  it 
neatly  finished.  Then  give  a  good  watering  and  set  the  plant  in  , 
its  place  not  fiur  from  the  glass.  Young  vigorous  plants  may 
very  probably  require  a  second  shift  about  July ;  but  the  health 
and  growth  of  the  plants  will  be  the  guide  as  to  this  second 
shift  the  same  year.  If  it  has  made  gnat  growth,  then  it  will 
bear  a  second  shift ;  but  if  it  has  not  made  great  progress,  then 
let  it  remain  till  spring  comes  round  again.  Large  plants  will 
require  a  larger  shift  in  proportion.    A  plant  growing  in  a  six- 

inch  pot  should  be 
potted  into  one  eight- 
inohes  diameter,  and 
one  in  an  eight-inch  pot 
into  an  eleven-inch  pot. 
Traimn^,  —  If  the 
plant  has  only  one 
straight  shoot,  nip  off 
the  top  5  inches  from 
the  soil  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  it  a 
short  stem  about  4 
inches  high,  dean  of 
branches.  Such  a  dwarf 
standard  is  preferable^ 
to  one  with  shoots 
close  to  the  soil. 

This  stopping  should 
be  done  shortly  after « 
the  plant  has  been 
potted,  then  replace 
the  plant  or  plants  in 
the  greenhouse  as  near 
the  glass  as  may  be 
convenient.  Three  or 
four  shoots  will  break 
forth  near  the  top  of 
the  shoot.  These  must 
be  allowed  to  grow 
the  first  summer  with- 
out stopping,  only 
when  they  have  attained  8  inches  or  3  inches  in  length  place  as 
many  neat  small  sticks  painted  green  as  there  are  snoots  at 
equal  distances  all  round  the  plant.  Then  tie  each  shoot  to  ita 
nearest,  stick,  but  be  very  careful  in  the  drawing  the  shoots  to 
th»  sticks  or  they  will  split  off  at  the  base  just  where  they 
spring  from  the  centre  stem.  If  any  of  the  shoots  are  stronger 
than  the  rest,  let  such  be  more  bent  down  to  check  the  strong 
growth;  and,  on  the  contrary,  keep  the  weaker  shoots  more 
upright,  which  will  give  them  more  strength.  The  point  to  be 
aimed  at  is  to  have  these  shoots  well  balanoed  and  of  as  equal 
strength  as  possible.  They  form  the  fraoiework  or  main  branones 
of  the  future  plant. 

The  spring  following,  after  repotting,  these  first  shoots  should 
be  stopped,  or,  rather  I  should  say,  cut  back  to  8  inches  in 
length  m>m  the  main  stem.  They  may  be  allowed  to  sen:)  out 
thi^  shoots  each,  and  to  each  of  these  a  small  stick  should  be 
placed,  and  the  shoots  tied  to  them  so  as  to  form  a  round  head 
in  the  form  indicated  by  the  above  woodcut.  Beplaoe  the  plant 
on  the  greenhouse-stage,  and  expose  eveiy  part  of  the  plant  to  . 
an  equal  share  of  light.  This  is  of  great  importance.  If  the 
cultivator  has  a  span-roofed  greenhouse  that  wiU  be  easily 
managed ;  but  if  the  house  is  a  lean-to,  then  he  must  turn  his 
plant  very  frequently,  or  the  shoots  at  the  sides  furthest  from 
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the  light  win  be  weak  and  drawn,  and  the  consequence  will  be 
a  one-sided  plant.  Attending  to  this  point  and  keeping  the  i^ant 
propwly  attended  to  with  water,  air,  &c^  it  will  form  a  hand- 
some fair-sized  plant  the  second  year.  '  The  following  spring 
repeat  the  operation  of  repotting,  stopping,  and  training ;  though 
if  the  plant  iM  strong  and  healtbj  it  may  be  allowed  to  flower 
moderately,  and  as  the  flowers  are  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  they 
wiU  be  stopped  naturally.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  shoots 
year  by  jear  are  carefully  thinned,  so  as  to  giye  air  and  space  for 
the  leaves  to,  expand. 

Watering, — Use  soft  water  always.  Bain  water  is  the  best. 
Oive  most  water  when  the  plant  is  growing  freely — that  is, 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  through  autumn  and  winter  only 
giye  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  plant  from  flagging.  Keep  a 
temperature  up  in  winter  of  from  40"*  to  4^\  and  in  spring  it 
may  be  increased  to  frt>m  60?  to  55°  in-doors. 

BTIMMBB  TBBAtlCSNT. 

Yomig  tpecimeiiB  should  be  removed  out  of  the  greenhouse  in 
,  Mav,  and  p-^t  into  a  cold  pit  well  glased.  Cover  the  bottom 
with  dry  ooal  ashes,  and  set  the  plants  upon  saucers  turned 
iq^atde  dowsk,  or  on  bricks  just  so  high  as  to  allow  head-^room 
lor  the  j^ants  witiiottt  toudung  the  glassr  Bvery  fine  day  draw 
Ihe  liebtB  cle*n  o^  and  expose  the  plants  to  the  full  air.  See 
that  tb^  have  plenty  of  room.  At  least  there  should  a  foot 
ipace  fi*om  plant  to  plant.  Nothing  injures  specimens  more 
than  t>v«r^it>wding  ewn  in  the  open  air.  In  this  pit  they  should 
remain  aU  thto  summer,  give  them  abimdance  of  air  every  day 
•nd  nig^  too  in  warm  weather.  *  In  heavy  rains,  if  they  are 
kept  in  a  pit,  they  can  be  sheltered  from  excessive  wet,  and  yet 
kave  air  given  Uiem  to  keep  them  cool.  During  bright  eun^ 
ahiue  shsNle  them  with  canvass  or  netting.  When  they  hxre 
attained  a  suiBoient  size  and  strength  thett  ^ey  mav  be  set  out 
in  a  sheltered  ^oe,  but  not  near  a  wnU»  beiilge,  er  tall  trees.  As 
•con  as  the  mghts  begin  to  be  o^  approaching  frost,  remove 
tiiem  into  the  greenhotise,  first  ttmiD^iniiig  the  pot«,  and  if  they 
are  dirty  let  them  be  thoroughly  scttibbed  dean.  Of  course, 
during  the  entire  season  no  weeOs  mtMl  be  allowed  to  grow  in 
the  pott)  nor  yet  my  moss  en  thie  euyfihoe,  and  the  plants  will 
be  benefited  if  the  surface  tX  the  eeil  in  the  pots  is  frequently 
etirred,  and  even  a  little  freib  eompoiM;  Added  when  the  plants 
are  heued  Ht  t^  winter. 

WINTEB  MAtTAOleltiENT.       . 

This  treatment  may  be  desotibed  in  a  few  words.  Keep  the 
air  in  the  house  sweety  and  renew  it  by  opening  the  lights  every 
fine  day.  In  damp  foggy  weather  light  the  fires  in  the  morning, 
and  give  air  to  dry  the  plants.  Give  but  just  water  enough  to 
wrt  the  soil,  and  invariably  supply  that  liquid  in  the  momikig^ 
Allow  no  dead  leaves  or  other  decaying  matter  to  remaib  lii  the 
houses.  In  frosty  weather,  of  course,  secure  sufficient  Wt  to 
keep  it  from  the  plants.  By  attending  carefully  to  these  direc- 
tions, and  destroying  all  insects  that  may  attack  the  plants,  an 
assiduous  cultivator  may  grow  a  specimen  equal  to  the  ettgrav- 

n^g.  T.  kt)MS£Z. 


TBADE  LISTS  EECEIVED. 

D^tcriptive  Oatalof/ue  qf  Select  Vegetahle  tmd  FUmer  8eeda^ 
hi  William  Drwmmond  Sf  Som,  SHrUng^  N.B,,  and  Dvhlin. — 
This  is  a  very  good  and  oseful  catalogue.  Accompanying  it  aie 
two  email  pemphlete — one  containing  "  Directions  for  Sowing 
and  Cultivating  Vegetable  Seede,"  and  the  other  "  Directions 
Ut  the  Culture  of  Fioww  Seeds.'*  Both  of  theee  i^  well 
written,  contain  good  practical  information,  and  will  be  found 
useful  monitors  to  ikte  uninitiated. 

Jam€$  Eun0et  Sf  O^'e  Spring  CateUcgne  and  ^riee  Current  tf 
8eeds^  4*0.,  Brieiol^  it  all  Ordinary  seed  catalogue. 


WORK  FOB  THE   WEEK. 

KITC&BK  OABDSH. 

Iv  the  open  ground  seeds  of  vegetables  should  be  got  in  as 
eKpeditiottsIy  as  possiblei  At  the  same  time,  should  the  weather 
continue  wet,  it  will  not  do  to  trample  the  ground  too  much. 
In  such  a  case^  many  eropa  may  be  sown  in  heat,  to  be  trans- 
'planted  at  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  AtptMragne,  give 
plenty  of  air  to  theee  and  all  other  crops  in  frames.  CatUi- 
ifowere^  plant  out  from  the  seed -pass  all  the  youdg  pknte  before 
thqr  become  too  aiudi  erowded«  and,  if  needful,  make  fresh 


sowings.  Dung  and  dig  a  piece  of  ground  for  planting  out  the 
plants  from  the  pots  in  which  they  have  been  wintered,  or  from 
the  frames,  to  be  covered  with  hflmd-glassee,  placing  a  strong 
plant  in  each  angle ;  to  be  well  soaked  with  water  before  they 
are  turned  out^  Cucumbers,  sow  seed.  Carrote,  sow  in  framei^ 
and  thill  those  already  up  ;  also  sow  a  crop  in  the  open  ground. 
Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  pot  off  all  that  are  fit  as  soon  as  possitis^ 
and  sow  fresh  crops.  Moneradish,  plant,  if  not  done.  Lettnet^ 
sow  a  crop  of  Cos  in  frames,  and  in  the  open  ground.  Boieieet, 
plant  on  a  warm  border.  Sweet  Basil,  sow  in  heat,  as  alio 
Sweet  Marjoram  and  Tomatoes,  Sea-kale  and  Bhubarb,  for  next 
year's  forcing  to  be  planted  on  deeply -trenched  and  well-ma- 
nured ground ;  a  hillock  of  straw  or  light  litter  to  be  placed 
over  the  crowns  to  protect  them  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather. 

FLOWER   OABDEK. 

Let  all  ornamental  planting  be  finished  betimea,  and  protect 
those  planted  in  autumn  from  wind-waving.  Pot  Moss  sad 
Provence  Roses  and  Persian  Lilacs  for  future  forcing ;  plunge 
them  immediately,  and  mulch  them  over.  See  to  the  sowing  of 
tender  annuals  in  heat ;  and  a  few  of  the  Califomian  and  the 
hardier  sorts  of  annuals  may  be  sown  in  the  borders.  EaniU' 
culuses  to  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  groood, 
and  the  surface  in  a  fit  state  to  rake ;  t^  be  planted  an  inch  and 
a  half  deep. 

F&UIT  OABDEN. 

Prune  Baspberries.  Any  Gooseberries  and  Currants  not 
previously  pruned  should  forthwith  be  attended  to. 

8TOTB. 

Any  ttpeoimen  plants  in  this  house  which  require  riufttag 
should  be  attended  to  in  the  course  of  the  month.  GKve  Ste{^ 
notis  floribunda,  and  Allamanda  ^athartica  and  A.  grandiflofa 
a  brisk  bottom  heat^  Pot  Glpriosa  superba,  and  begin  to  sttii 
some  of  the  best  of  the  Gloxinias,  Gesneras,  &c.  Cut  back  some 
of  the  kinds  after  flowering  to  form  bushy  specimens,  and  to 
increase  the  stock  by  cuttingev 

«IlESKlIOtJdS  AHD  CONSERVATORY. 

Persevere  steadily  in  the  direi^ione  as  regards  temperature,  &«., 
laid  down  in  previous  calendara.  A  slight  advance  in  heat  may 
be  made  on  bright  days  ;  but  if"  doudy  skies  intervene,  re? ert 
immediately  to  decreased  temperature  and  less  humidity.  TbA 
young  plants  of  Fuchsias  may  now  be  shifted  into  large-siied 
pots.  A  gen^ntl  compost  to  g^w  them  in  ie  one  part  torff 
loam,  one  part  leaf  mould,  Otte  part  peat-earth.  To  tms  mixture 
it  is  requisite  to  add  a  email  j^ortion  of  sand,  to  be  well  mixed 
pretions  to  using.  The  Camellias  done  flowering  to  be  remofsd 
to  a  meiet  atmosphcM,  aikd  a  temperature  ranging  from  60^  to 
65^.  Olimbers  to  be  pruned,  cutting  awav  weak  and  decayed 
wood,  and  shortening  back  shoots  to  provide  bottom  wood  for 
the  ensuing  season.  As  the  natives  of  various  climates  ue  kept 
together  in  a  greenhouse,  it  is  advisable  that  some  arrangemeil 
should  be  as  far  as  possible  that  the  plants  of  warm  chmatei 
may  be  accommodated  with  the  warmest  place,  and  that  others 
of  more  temperate  climes  may  be  supplied  with  a  free  circola* 
ti<m  of  air. 

FORCING-PIT. 

Keep  up  the  temperature  to  65°,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  air 
freely  day  and  night  in  favourable  weather.  Fumigate  to  keep 
down  green  fly,  and  gringo  lightly  every  afternoon  between  tvi 
and  three  o'clock. 

PITS  AKD  FRAMES. 

It  is  now  time  to  commence  in  earnest  the  propagation  of  sU 
floftwooded  and  free-growing  plants  for  the  adornment  of  the 
beds  and  borders  in  summer,  and  for  that  purpose  a  oofflmoa 
dung-bed  frame,  having  a  slight  bottom  heat,  will  sufi&oe.  Till 
up  to  within  1  foot  of  the  glass,  upon  which  place  about  4  inches 
of  dry  sandy  soil,  in  which  the  cuttings  may  be  put  directly  yoa 
can  proeure  a  young  growth  for  the  purpose.  Some  prcdfer  to 
put  the  cuttings  in  well-drained  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  to  plunp 
the  pot  to  their  rims  in  the  dung,  and  others  advise  to  stme 
Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  in  pans  of  wet  sand,  which  is  an  excel* 
lent  plan  later  in  the  season ;  but  during  the  present  dull  season 
they  would  be  liable  to  damp  o£P.  Alpme  and  other  rare  plants 
in  pots  to  be  looked  over,  removing  all  decayed  n»tte^  and 
stirring  up  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Those  which  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  propagate  should.be  divided  into  piecea,  repotted,  and 
placed  again  in  the  frame.  Sow  seed'  of  Salvia  pat^ia,  as  they 
make  better  flowering  plants  raised  in  this  way  than  by  onttingt. 
CommexMe  top-dresaing  Aunoulas  as  early  at  oonvenient*    Pro* 
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nagtta  DahUa*  of  which  a  ffood  ttook  ii  required,  bj  putting 
them  in  heat  till  th^  breM,  and  then  removing  the  roong 
■hoot*,  each  of  which  to  be  potted  in  a  small  60  or  thnmVpot, 
and  placed  on  a  hotbed  which  has  stood  long  enough  for  the 
moist  heat  to  pass  off,  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  young  plants. 
tThe  frame  to  be  kept  as  dose  as  possible,  and  water  to  oe  given 
freqnentlj ;  hot  a  careful  watch  to  be  ke|^  to  prevent  the  access 
of  hot  steam.  Sow  Mignonette,  Sweet  Peas,  Ten- week  Stocks, 
Ac.,  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  Prepare  soils  by  getting  them 
into  ihedi  to  dry  and  sweeten  for  spring  use.         W.  Kkuix. 


DOINGS  OF  THB  LAST  WSEE* 

This  has  chiefly  been  confined  to  works  of  routine.  The 
fipost  that  came  again  on  Sunday  has  prevented  us  going  on 
with  Box-edging  and  gravelling,  but  furnished  a  ffood  opportunity 
for  turning  over  the  ridges  in  the  kitchen  and  flower  gardens. 

BOX-BDGINe. 

Many  mistakes  and  extra  labour  are  often  inenrred  with  Box- 
edffing,  by  trusting  entirely  to  the  eye  and  the  line  for  the  level, 
and  there  is  shaving  off  here,  and  adding  there,  and  jet  no 
certainty  that  all  is  right.  The  inclination  of  a  long  walk  is 
also  very  deceiving.  I  have  had  people  betting  that  they  were 
sare  that  the  walk  fell  firom  them  to  a  certain  point,  whilst 
from  that  point  to  where  they  stood  the  ground  aoUiaUy  rose 
3  feet  or  4  feet !  In  such  cases,  the  walk  will  look  best  if  at  all 
straight,  it  the  decline  is  regular  so  much  in  every  10  feet  or 
90  feet.  The  two  sides  on  ground  at  all  level,  should  also  be 
level  with  each  other.  The  first  thing  to  do,  therefore,  is  to 
secure  the  desired  level  on  one  side,  by  means  of  stakes  put  into 
the  ^und,  and  a  stout  line  placed  over  them  so  as  to  secure 
a  uniform  sweep,  which  nothing  tells  better  than  a  tight  line 
and  a  gardener's  eye.  Place  in  similar  stakes  on  the  opposite 
side,  of  the  walk,  and  exactly  on  the  same  level,  and  then  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  go  wrong.  Then  the  soil  must  be  made 
iro  to  that  leval,  forking  over  the  bottom  and  trampling  it  hard, 
addixig  the  most  of  w&t  is  wanted  at  two  or  three  times,  and 
aeounng  a  width  next  the  walk  fully  3  inches  or  4  inches  beyond 
tie  lina  When  the  soil  is  about  the  height  of  the  line,  beat 
it  down  firmly  vrith  a  rammer,  and  make  any  inequalities  all 
right  with  some  fine  soil  on  the  surface,  and  beat  fixin  with  the 
back  of  the  spade,  and  then  cut  out  with  the  spade  close  to  the 
line  for  the  Box,  which  plant  with  the  finest  soil  squeezed  firmly 
itf  ainst  it.  In  winter  a  little  sand  should  also  be  trickled  ^ong 
i£o  line  of  the  Box,  which  fills  up  all  orevioes,  and  if  some  is 
lift  on  the  Box  it  will  help  to  protect  it  until  the  frosts  are 
oyer.  All  the  soil  left  after  planting  on  the  walk  side  should 
be  cleared  out  after  planting,  and  in  winter  and  early  spring 
eapeoially  some  fine  gravel  should  be  placed  against  the  Box 
to  prevent  the  frost  breaking  the  line.  I  know  that  Box  is 
oiteii  nlanted  with  a  tithe  of  the  trouble  mentioned  above ;  but 
then  there  is  the  risk  that  the  edging  will  sink  in  one  place  and 
be  left  standing  high  in  others.  As  such  jobs  are  rather 
permanent,  it  suits  best  to  make  the  ground  uniform  in  firm- 
neaa,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  sinking  at  all  afterwards.  If  old 
Box  is  to  be  used,  it  ought  to  be  earthed-up  a  twelvemonth 
Merehand,  so  that  there  may  be  plenty  of  roots  near  the  top,  as 
it  ii  best  to  use  rooted  slips'some  6  inches  or  so  in  length.  The 
top  of  the  Box  should  also  be  pruned  level,  so  that  when  left  an 
iaeh  or  so  above  the  soil,  it  may  all  be  level  to  the  eye  from 
ted  to  end.  In  cold,  stiff,  clay  soils,  a  little  sand  and  fine  leaf 
mould  against  the  roots  <^  the  Box  will  benefit  it  much  and 
give  il  a  good  start. 

WALKS. 

Xu  new  walks  it  is  as  well  to  do  what  draining  is  necessary  as 
Mon  as  the  Box  is  fixed  i  and  in  gravelling,  if  at  all  rough,  the 
dryneaa  of  the  walk  will  much  depend  on  the  roughest  gravel 
and  atones  being  placed  at  the  bottom.  In  such  oases,  walks 
nil!  not  only  be  generally  dry,  but  even  when  on  a  slope  they 
will  be  little  liable  to  hate  the  sur&ce  disturbed  and  run  even 
Iff  ifke  heaviest  rains. 

Aaother  thing  to  be  gnaided  against  is  the  rounding  of  walks 
toe  much.  We  should  not  like  to  have  the  oentre  higher  than 
the  outside — say  for  a  six-feet  walk  1|  inch,  and  for  a  twelve- 
Ibel  walk  from  2  inches  to  8  inches.  In  a  c^brated  public 
gardsn,  we  noticed  a  walk  once  made  by  a  great  authori^, 
which  must  have  been  some  18  inches  or  15  inches  higher  in 
the  middle  than  at  the  sides  where  it  joined  the  lawn.    We 


never  stepped  upon  a  more  uncomfortable  affair.  We  have 
heard  of  tnose  not  very  bright,  being  initiated  into  knowing 
their  left  from  their  right  leg,  by  one  being  bandaged  with  a  hay- 
band  and  the  other  with  a  strawband,  whilst  the  teacher  put 
them  through  their  facings  by  shouting  out,  "  Hay  leg,  straw 
leg,"  and  no  one  could  walk  on  that  wide  walk  without  mentally 
saying  to  himself,  **  High  leg,  low  leg,  long  leg,  short  leg."  The 
more  level  walks  are,  the  easier  wiU  they  be  to  walk  on. 

One  word  more  to  amateurs.  If  the  bottom  of  their  walks, 
and  alto  the  rough  stones  at  the  bottom,  are  w^  covered  with  coal 
tar,  or  the  gas  lime  from  ns-houses,  it  wiU  be  long  before 
worms,  or  even  many  weeds  disturb  them.  Nothing  takea 
more  from  the  beauty  of  walks  than  worm-heaps,  and  whoever 
in  a  small  place  is  near  to  a  gas-house  may,  in  the  forming  of 
their  walks,  pretty  well  set  them  at  defianca. 

B017TINB. 
Dried  horse-droppings  in  a  shed  for  Mushroom-beds.  Berthed- 
up  Potatoes  in  pots.  Sowed  some  Celery  and  a  fow  flower-seedfi 
being  afraid  to  sow  such  things  as  Capsicums,  Basil,  and  flowev 
seeds,  as  we  know  not  yet  where  to  put  them  when  growing. 
In  a  month,  by  turning  out  many  thif^  into  temporary  beat 
there  will  be  more  room,  and  nothing  is  gained  by  i^y  sowing 
unless  things  can  be  kept  growing  on.  C§imy  is  one  of  those 
plants  that  may  be  sown  before  Christmas  and  not  bolt  th  e 
sooner,  if  you  can  keep  it  without  being  cheeked ;  but  if  yoo 
sow  in  March  and  allow  it  to  get  cheMed,  vou  may  have  aQ 
your  erop  bolted.  It  is  the  treatment,  the  Kind  growth,  and 
not  the  mere  time  of  sowing,  that  will  secure  good  unbolted 
eariy  Celery.  The  Incomparable,  a  dwarf  white  sort,  but  which 
is  eatable  for  nearly  the  whole  length,  n  yery  hardy,  and  may 
be  grown  thickly  in  beds,  I  begin  to  use  in  preference  to  erery 
other  sort,  more  especially  as  those  who  are  judges  begin  tat 
notice  its  fine  qualities  at  table  before  ths^  knew  it  was  a  puv 
ticular  variety.  We  have  not  had  a  single  bad  ev  run  head  of  it 
this  season.  The  earthing-up  is  almost  a  sineeiire^  as  you  may 
send  plants  to  table  9  baches  or  X2  inobea  in  length-  Whan 
undressed  they  may  be  about  13  inches  or  14  inches. 

VBTTIT  eABPBH, 

Much  the  same  as  last  week  ;  and  have  begun  to  put  in  a  fow 
cuttings  of  Verbentu  that  are  at  all  scarce.  My  stores  alwa^ « 
stand  in  the  cuttmg-pots  all  the  winter.  Q^sj  will  be  set  m 
a  bed  of  lesves,  with  a  £ur  heat  and  a  frame  ever  them,  and 
some  15  inches  or  18  inches  from  the  glass,  so  as  not  to  require 
much  shading.  The  smallest  bits  are  now  used — two  buds,  os 
even  one  bud,  with  a  good  piece  of  the  stalk,  for  the  stalk 
between  the  joints  will  root  ntst  enough.  I  was  pretty  well 
knocked  in  a  heap  by  seeing  at  the  first  commencement  as  much 
thrown  down  as  waste  as  some  clever  fi^ow  would  make  a 
fortune  of  in  the  ease  of  a  new  sort.  After  storing  in  little  room 
all  the  winter  there  ought  to  be  no  waste  now,  and  nobody  but 
a  particular  friend  should  expect  a  handful  of  cuttings  now^ 
though  there  might  have  been  truckloads  in  summer  and  autumn. 
If  you  ask  me  if  this  bed  of  leaves  (tree),  is  the  best  thing  and 
place  for  these  cuttings,  I  say  Ko.  I  would  have  preferred  • 
propagating-house  with  bottom  and  top  haat  from  hot  watery 
and  the  abiUty  to  use  the  syringe  in  i^  bri|^t  day  instead  of 
shading.  But  we  must  make  i\M  most  of  what  we  have ;  and 
have  tried  to  avoid  one  danger  fromr  the  tree  leases — tlmt  of 
small  slugs  raked  up  with  them,  by  tummg  aud  watering  the 
surGsee  with  boiUng  water,  a  large  water-pflil  to  each  light,  then 
turning  some  quicklime  amoqg  them,  and  then  ooyenng  with 
dry  coal  ashes.  These  little  matters  often  makeallthe  difforenee  - 
between  success  and  next-to-failure.  We  hfye  some  Ferns  look- 
ing sickly  from  pottmg  them  in  winter  in  cold  instead  of  well-aired 
and  heated  soU.  We  have  known  fine  collections  of  Melena 
sown  in  an  afternoon,  and  not  a  seed  left  in  the  mornings  from 
the  pota  not  being  protected  firom  mice. — ISL  F. 


TO 


%•  We  feqoesl  that  no  one  wiU  write 
mental  writers  of  the  **  Journal 


CORRfSPONQITNTS. 

frivale^  to  |he  depart* 
Horticulture,  Cottage 
€hurdener,  and  Countiy  Ckntleman."  By  so  ddng  thsjr . 
are  subjected  to  unjusttfiable  trouble  and  expense.  A& 
eommonioations  should  tiierefore  be  addressed  ^U^f  to  T%0 
Md^ian  of  ike  '^  Jbmmal  <if  SorHnOimr^  <f«.."  162»  FUH 
Street^  Zamdon^  JS,C. 
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We  also  request  that  oorrespondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and  conTeniently,  but  write  Uiem  on  separate 
communications.  Also  ncTcr  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  priyately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
Tcry  special  circumstances. 


6a£DBNKB8'  Book-kbbfimo  (TT.  TTO.— InLoiidon'i'*SelMn«trnctlon  for 
Toun/;  Gardeners,*'  published  bj  Messrs.  Longman,  yon  will  find  tbo  in- 
formation jon  seek. 

iKox  Labkls  (IT.  22.).— Wo  think  any  of  the  hortlealtoral  tool  makers 
who  advertise  in  onr  eolomns  conld  snpply  yon. 

Flowek-pots — DiTiDnre  Vinbut  {Fotmg  Photo).— A.  cast  of  pots  is  a 
trade  term,  and  always  consists  of  a  certain  nnmber  according  to  size. 
These  casts  generally  sell  for  the  same  money  down  to  16's ;  above  that  yon 
pay  more.  For  instance,  a  cast  of  60*8,  lar^e  or  small,  will  give  you  sixty 
pots  from  3^  inches  to  4^  inches ;  a  cast  of  82*s  will  be  thirty-two  pots  of 
6i  inches  and  so  on ;  a  cast  of  I2's  will  be  twelve  pots  about  10^  inches; 
and  these  will  be  about  half  as  much  more  as  all  the  smaller  sizes  below 
them,  and  larger  sizes  will  be  two-and-a-half  times  as  much— for  instance, 
for  four  pots  IS  inches  each,  you  will  pay  about  as  much  as  for  150  60-sieed 
pots.  We  do  not  oonrtder  the  number  of  holes  necessary ;  but  if  you  like 
them  best,  the  pottery  in  your  neighbourhood  would  make  them  for 
you.  Yoa  can  easily  enlarge  the  hole  if  not  wide  enough,  by  chippin?  the 
sides  gently  with  a  bar  or  nammer.  A  glass  partition  would  be  by  far  the 
beat  There  would  be  no  necessity  for  raising  the  borders  so  high,  unless 
yon  deemed  it  necessary.    We  have  no  objections  to  the  plans  oC  heating  you 

f)ropo8e ;  but  as  the  flue  is  there  we  would  first  see  what  could  be  done  with 
t  before  removing  it.  The  back  border  might  bo  separated  from  It  by  a 
few  Inches  and  made  the  same  height.  The  division  would  give  different 
-  temperatures,  and  the  amount  of  air  would  do  more.  The  top  of  the  flue 
migh^  also  do  for  many  purposes  where  extra  heat  was  wanted.  Why  not, 
therefore,  try  what  you  conld  do  with  the  flue,  by  sinking  the  bars 
18  Inches,  putting  in  a  block  so  as  to  narrow  tlie  neck  of  the  flue,  and  place 
a  damper  to  regulate  the  dranght?  We  fear  if  thus  you  cannot  make  the 
flue  suit  your  purpose,  yon  will  also  have  trouble  with  the  stove. 

BoTAL  BoTAMic  SociKTT  {Subicriber),—We  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  arrangements  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society.  Totf  had  better  write  to 
the  Secretary. 

Wall-pbuit  Olass  Sxhuctdbb  (Suburban).— K  jon  take  any  one  of  the 
opiniont  or  practices  referred  to  by  you  and  carry  it  out,  without  mixing 
one  with  the  other,  yon  will  not  be  far  wrong,  for  after  all  the  best  is  that 
which  is  carried  out  best.  Tour  raising  the  wall  would  be  well  enough ; 
but  for  ourselves  we  have  no  faith  in  the  legality  of  moving  anything  that 
has  been  thoroughly  fixed  into  a  wall,  or  founded  in  the  ground,  without  a 
written  agreement  with  the  landlord;  bat  that  is  a  lawyer's  question,  and 
tenants*  rights  and  landlords*  rights  wo  do  not  pretend  to  understand.  For 
moving  afterwards  the  simplest  plan  to  follow  would  be  Sir  Joseph  Paxton*s. 
The  sashes  might  rest  at  top  under  the  coplncr,  or  what  would  be  better,  a 
board  ftrom  1^  inch  to  2  inches  thick  and  5  Inches  wide,  might  be  fixed  with 
stout  nails  under  the  coping,  and  if  a  bolt  with  your  neighbour's  permission 
went  through  Uie  wall,  and  was  screwed  on  the  other  side,  with  a  piece  of 
plate-iron  a  foot  long,  between  the  wall  and  the  nnt,  the  wall  would  be 
rendered  all  the  more  secure,  and  you  could  screw  the  tops  of  the  sashes  to 
it ;  that  board,  however,  you  would  have  to  leave.  The  front  you  could 
raise  to  what  height  you  liked  and  without  posts,  by  fixing  a  sole  plate  to 
stout  blocks  on  the  snrfitce,  and  these  blocks  might  have  posts  driven  in  the 
ground  in  front  of  them  to  keep  tliem  steady,  which  posts  might  bo  left  for 
the  benefit  of  any  one ;  but  for  these  tenant  matters  the  cheapest,  and  we 
lihink  the  best,  would  be  a  fixei  roof,  and  Just  take  things  as  they  are.  Fix 
the  board  under  the  plate  as  propdsed,  set  In  the  ground  firmly  a  line  of 
posts  in  front,  4  Inches  square,  and  S^  feet  or  4  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
on  that  place  a  wall-plate,  Cssten  raaers  S^  inches  deep  and  1^  inch  wide,  by 
the  top  to  the  eaves-board,  and  at  the  front  to  the  wall-plate,  placing  them 
so  as  to  receive  glass  18  inches  or  20  inches  wide,  by  13  Inches  deep.  Leave 
a  apace  all  along  the  top  for  a  foot  ventilator,  or  have  a  ventilator  the  depth 
of  two  squares,  hung  on  pivots  between  every  alternate  rafter,  that  is 
allowing  one  line  of  glass  to  go  to  the  top,  and  the  next  line  to  be  broken 
tar  a  ventilator.  Then  for  the  front  have  a  line  of  glass  next  the  plate, 
13  Inches  or  20  inches  deep,  tbe  rest  one-inch  boards,  screwed  to  posts,  and 
one  of  them  12  inches  wide  hinged  to  open  downwards.  For  moving,  the 
glass  might  be  fixed  with  screws,  as  described  at  page  352,  Vol.  XXV.  For 
moTlng,  however,  sashes  would  be  best,  though  more  expensive  at  fli-st. 

Bbst  Twxltb  Pansirs  {Amateur,  Blackpool),SeIfs.—Ma.\A  of  Bath 
(Hooper),  white;  Rev.  H.  Dombrain  (Downle  Sc  Laird),  dark;  YcUow 
Model  (Hooper),  sell;  fine  yellow;  Mr.  J.  Graham  (CrombleX  fine  purple. 
YelUw  (7rot«nd*.— Francis  Low  (Downie  &  Laird),  extra  fine  ;  Sir  J.  Cath- 
sart  (Turner),  shy  grower;  (Jeneral  Young  (Pollock) ;  Mrs.  Downie  (Downie 
and  Laird),  deep  gold.  White  &rotm(fs.— Lady  Lucy  Dundas,  extra  fine ; 
Mrs.  Laird  (Downie  A  Laird) ;  Countess  of  Rosslyn  (Laing),  good ;  Seraph 
(Dickson  if  Co.),  fine.  Perhaps  our  "  Florists'  Rowers  for  the  Many  "  will 
salt  you.  For  five  penny  postage  stamps  you  can  have  It  free  by  post  f^om 
car  ofiice. 

VAB:ons  (Pufita).— Train  the  trees  to  wire  an  inch  fh>m  the  wall.  China 
Asters  will  bloom  late  tn  pots,  provided  you  sow  the  seeds  about  the  beginning 
of  June,  and  protect  from  rains  and  frosts  In  autumn.  Noticing  answeis 
better  for  pot  plants  all  the  summer  tlirough  when  sown  early.  The  cost  of 
digging  you  will  see  stated  in  onr  last  Number. 

GaArrmc  (^1.  Q.)'— Ton  can  have  tree  by  post  for  five  penny  postage 
stamps  *'  Fruit  Gardening  tor  the  Many,"  if  you  send  them  to  our  office  with 
your  direction.  There  are  fnU  directions  and  woodcuts  which  will  give  you 
more  information  than  we  can  find  room  for  in  this  column. 

RspAiBB  OP  Gabdbmbb*8  Housb  (Live  and  Let  X*c«).— We  can  scarcelv 
Imagine  a  ease  In  which  the  gardener  living  in  a  house  on  his  employer  s 
estate  could  be  liable  to  repair  that  house.  The  usual  terms  of  hiring  a 
bead  gardener  are,  that  his  wages  shall  be  so  much  money  with  a  house  to 
Uve  in.  The  house  is,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  wages;  if  there  were  no 
401186  more  money  would  have  to  be  paid  to  the  gardener. 


YovKO  Wood  op  Peach  Tbbbs  {J.  .ff.).— Although  not  fnUy  rlpeneiL 
yet,  we  think,  the  wood  sufficiently  matured  to  be  pro.!uctivc  We  «hodd 
pmne  them  rather  shorter  than  usual,  and  use  protection  firom  spring  Dx»ats 
and  nights. 

PiANnii«  A  Gabdeb  Plaw  (JJ.  C,).— We  never  undertake  either  to 
suggest  alterations  of  ground  plans,  or  to  recommend  the  arruigement  af 
colours,  Ac.  All  that  we  can  do  with  credit  to  ourselves  or  satlsfactlra  to 
others.  Is  to  point  out  what  we  consider  errors  in  plans  sent  to  us,  on  which 
are  stated  the  planto  proposed  to  be  employed  and  their  intended  arrange 
ment    We  can  criticise,  but  we  cannot  plan  or  plant  unseen  places. 

INSKOT  OK  Dead  Fuchsia  Roots  {An  Amateur  Gardener).— We  tMA 
the  insect  is  some  kind  of  Acarus,  that  lives  on  dead  vcgetoble  matter  j  \h1 
we  cannot  say  what  it  is  flrom  your  description.  We  answer  then  first,  that 
such  insects  may  do  harm  and  can  do  no  good  to  living  plants;  aeeon<ny, 
it  Is  doubtftd  If  Gishurst  Compound  will  kill  them  underground,  sad  if  it 
did  would  be  apt  to  render  the  soil  unwholeso:ne  ;  thirdly,  the  Compound  if 
we  «k  will  not  I^inre  planto  above  ground,  but  It  must  be  very  weak  or  H 
will  do  so,  and  we  should  never  think  of  using  It  for  seeds  not  above  the 


surfiice;  and  fourthly,  whether  It  would  kill  them  or  not.  as  It  would  do 
away  with  the  sweetness  and  natural  character  of  the  soil,  the  be^t  plaa 
yon  can  follow  to  secure  freedom  flrom  all  such  insects,  worms,  Ac^  in  yo« 
soil,  is  either  to  dry  the  soil  over  a  furnace,  and  then  expose  it  to  av  aad 
moUtnre  before  using,  or  plunge  the  soli  In  boiling  wator.  pour  ofr  wheatt 
begins  to  cool,  and  then  dry  and  air  the  soil  uu'il  it  is  neither  wet  nor  dry 
before  using.  Fresh  soil  will  often  have  such  Insects  and  worms  unless  so 
treated.  It  would  be  easy  to  half  char,  or  soak  as  many  turrea  as  woali 
pot  many  i^nts,  and  on  such  means  we  would  have  more  faith  than  doring 
with  Gishurst  Compoimd. 

Gbowino  Specimbm  Fuchsias  [J.  L.  8.  Jf.).— Use  good  turfy  loam,  with 
a  little  very  rotten  dung  for  Fuchsia?,  and  they  will  be  better  of  all  sorts  or 
manure  watering  if  given  clear  and  weak  enough.  One  ounce  of  gnaw 
would  do  tor  three  gallons  of  wator,  and  two  ounces  of  superphosphate  the 
same.  A  peck  of  sheep-dung  would  make  a  thlrty-slx-gallon  barrel  rather 
strong,  and  so  on  of  other  manures.  Judicious  treatment  Is  not  to  use  It 
rank  nor  too  strong,  and  to  vary  the  kinds. 

Obohids  ih  ▲  Greenhouse  {Orehidaeea:).-^Yovir  Sttotipt  or  trial  to 
grow  Orchids  in  your  greenhotise  will  be  successful,  provided  you  scs  to 
work  in  the  right  way.  You  have  obtained  Cattlcya  Skinneri  with  only  two 
stems.  Tlie  skin,  a»you  term  It,  that  arises  between  the  leaves  is  ths 
remains  of  the  spathe  leaf  that  wrapped  up  the  embrj'o  leaves  last  season ; 
care  not  for  its  turning  brown,  it  should  do  sa  You  putted  it  in  rough  pest 
and  charcoal,  and  have  kept  it  damp,  not  wet.  This  treatment  at  ibis 
season  of  the  year  Is  wrong.  It  ought  to  have  been  kept  dry  for  two  or 
three  months ;  the  damp  has  caused  the  rooto  to  tum  mouldy.  You  bars 
done'  right  to  keep  the  Dendrobium  densifiomm  quite  dry ;  keep  It  so  tiU 
the  growing  season  (May)  arrives.  The  Odontoglossum  grande  yon  msiy 
pot  at  once,  and  keep  It  dry  also.  It  would  have  been  better  had  yott 
delayed  purehasing  tliese  Orchids  till  spring,  for  most  likely  the  nnrterymaa 
you  had  them  from  has  grown  them  in  an  ordinary  Orchid-bouse,  and,  la 
consequence,  they  will  be  rather  tender  to  be  placed  at  this  thne  of  the  y«r 
In  a  greenhouse.  As  advised  above  you  must  keep  them  dry,  and  bss'des 
that  place  them  in  the  warmest  part  of  your  greenhouse,  sheltered  from 
draughto  of  cold  air.  Should  they  even  seem  to  shrivel  up  a  little  do  »<• 
be  alarmed ;  when  warmer  days  come  and  they  begin  to  grow  they  will  soea 
get  plump  again.  It  will  be  advisable  whilst  they  are  in  this  sUto  of  rm 
to  shade  them  fi*om  the  bright  sunshine  with  an  old  newspaper  or  this 
tissue  paper ;  keep  a  strict  watch  on  them,  and  as  soon  as  you  obserre  the 
buds  at  the  base  of  the  pseudo«bulbs  begin  to  grow,  then  give  a  little  warn 
wator  to  them  out  of  a  small  spout.  Let  this  first  water  be  given  round  toe 
pot-edge,  Just  within  the  rim,  never  mind  the  centre  being  dry.  In  a  rot- 
night  after  give  a  s2cond  watering  In  the  same  way,  and  when  the  sorftss 
becomes  dry  repeat  the  watering.  As  the  young  shooto  advance,  you  w 
see  young  roots  pushing  out  flrom  Ito  ba?e.  By  that  time  the  heat  ol  ths 
season  will  have  Increased  so  much  that  you  may  venture  to  water  allotsr 
the  compost,  only  take  care  not  to  wet  the  young  rising  Ahoots.  Keep  tM 
In  the  greenhouse  all  the  summer,  and  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  pei^ 
the  first  shoots ;  when  that  Is  achieved,  then  withhold  watering  entlidy 
through  the  winter  as  before.  As  the  planto  are  so  small,  we  must  advlss 
you  to  be  very  patient  and  persevere  In  carefu'  culture  till  the  plants  havs 
made  several  successive  yearly. growths^  This  they  must  do  before  y<2«*J 
have  fiowers.  Sphagnum  Is  commonly  called  bog  moss.  It  grows  pl«tinuly 
enough  on  wet,  boggy  moors.  It  is  whitish-gieen  when  growing,  and 
dries  quite  white ;  no  other  moss  does  so,  therefore,  you  cannot  mistake  ft. 
You  might  obtain  the  small  quantity  you  will  need  for  seteral  years,  fins 
any  London  nurseryman  that  grows  Orchids. 

Jasxinuv  hixdiplorum  AMD  Aristolochia  sipho  (Xoura).— Botii  these 
climbers,  like  all  other  hardy  climbers  for  the  walls  of  dwelllng-hoDSSi, 
require  the  very  best  borders  that  can  be  made,  and  where  Peach  and  Nse- 
tarine  trees  would  flourish  would  be  the  sort  for  climbers.  We  wish  that «« 
could  enlist  the  spirit  of  the  age  In  gardening  to  a  more  thorough  knowledg 
of  the  requirements  of  all  manner  of  climbers.  Many  climber«,  and  mors 
particularly  climbing  Roses,  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  imeeti 
prefer  planto  which  are  not  In  the  best  condition ;  and  nothing  ean  be  more 
nasty  about  doors  and  windows  than  plants  infested  by  insects.  AUgood 
climbers  In  all  good  borders  and  aspecto  would  amply  pay  for  a  wesUy 
thorough  watering,  to  reach  at  once  the  farthest^ff  fibres  of  the  roots;  sad 
If  anything  good  (manure)  was  at  hand  to  add  to  the  goodness  of  the  water, 
so  much  the  better.  Under  such  conditions  there  is  not  a  pin*8  diffvenee  to 
dioosc  between  Aristolochia  sipho  and  Jasmlnum  nndifiorum,  only  that  toe 
first  is  for  the  summer  the  second  for  winter.  Sipho  when  done  well  has  the 
mo&t  magnificent  foliage  ot  all  hardy  climbers,  and  It  Is  for  ito  leaves  only 
that  it  is  ever  planted.  In  good,  rich,  holding  soU  it  never  takes  the  fly  er 
any  sort  of  insect^  and  never  has  a  bad 'looking  leaf;  hut  on  poor  hnngfy 
soil  and  in  slovenly  hands  there  Is  not  a  greater  scarecrow  In  all  the  dimbsrii 
The  Jasmlnum  under  good  treatment  Is  Just  as  good  in  another  way— in  lie 
graceful,  free  habit  of  growth,  fine,  deep  green,  bright  foliage ;  and  when  It 
is  over  with  the  leaves  in  October,  the  whole  plant  comes  Into  bloom  as  eon 
did  last  October,  and  Is  now  and  will  be  for  a  long  time  as  full  as  ever. 

Ctclamenb.— Mr.  Beaton  has  received  flrom  Mr.  Cole  leaves  of  CydamCB 
euTopeeum  ;  two  kinds  without  fiowers,  and  another  kind  the  leaf  and  flower, 
but  not  named.  He  would  suggest  that  the  time  of  flowering  should  to 
named ;  also  if  the  plant  seeded  without  assUtoBOS-^UMi  la,  without  bsbtf 
dusted  with  Ito  own  pollen. 
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POTTLTBT,  BEE,  and  HOTTSEHOLD  CHEOmCLE. 


POULTRY,    Iko.,    SHOWS. 

ILimoH  1st    Halifax.    See.^  Mr.  J.  W.  Thompson,  Soathowram,  near 

Halifax.    Entries  elose  February  20tb. 
JfAT  14th  and  Ifith.    Tavmton  amd  Soxkbset.     See.,  Charles  Ballanoe, 

Esq.,  Tannton. 
Mat  l7th,  28th  and  S9th.    Bath  axd  West  or  Eholamd  (City  of  Wells). 

Steward,  S.  Pitman,  E^q.,  Manor  Home,  Taunton.     Entries  close  May  1. 
JoNB  4th  and  5th.   Betexlct  amd  East  Ridiko.  Sec.^  Mr.  Harry  Adams. 


CHRISTMAS  POULTRY  MARKET. 
iCotUinuedfrom  page  384.) 
We  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  a  tmall  digression  while  on  the 
qaestion  of  buTers,  when  we  speak  of  a  class  not  only  met  with 
mt   Christmaa  bat  at  other  times.       We  knew  of  a  banker 
(deoeased  only  within  the  last,  few  years),  one  of  the  most 
aristooratio  of  his  class,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent ;  who, 
although  he  would  in  his  private  room  in  Lombard  Street,  or 
on  Change,  estimate  his  time  by  seconds,  yet  at  a  second-rate 
shop  in  Leadenhall  would  spend  a  quarter  of  an  hour  oyer  the 
outlay  of  a  few  shillings  in  purchasing  of  the  most  inferior 
qaality  that  which  he  could  hare  ordered  at  a  respectable  shop, 
and  have  had  of  undeniable  excellence  for,  perhaps,  eighteen- 
pence  more.    With  many  people  it  is  the  work  of  a  jifetime  to 
convince  them  they  can  only  get  money's  worth  for  their  money. 
Tbey  believe  in  their  ability  to  get  pictures,  furniture,  fish, 
poultry,  and  so  on,  at  less  than  its  value.    They  buy  nothing ; 
thejr  "  pick  up  "  everything.    We  believe  it  is  seldom  that  the 
retail  buyer  is  as  good  a  judge  of  an  article  as  the  man  of  whom 
he  IB  buying  it ;  and  if  he  is,  he  gets  only  fair  exchange. 

We  need  hardly  say  after  the  description  we  have  given,  that 
Christmas  is  a  time  of  very  severe  labour  botli  to  masters  and 
men.  It  is  followed  by  a  rest  when  the  market  has  been  a  good 
one,  and  all  has  been  sold;  but  sometimes  the  supply  has 
exceeded  the  demand,  and  the  consequence  is  a  heavy  stock, 
for  which  there  is  no  sale,  excei>t  a  forced  one. 

For  a  week  after  Christmas  little  lots  of  goods,  generally  the 
most  expensive,  are  brought  back  by  those  whose  anticipations 
hare  been  too  grand.  Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  these 
trades  would  hardly  believe  the  adverse  influence  of  a  wet  day. 
People  are  wanderers  on  Ohrii  tmas-eve.  They  have  also  rather 
more  money  to  spend  at  that  time ;  and  the  man  who  is  a  small 
and  close  buyer  for  a  coarse  article' at  periods  during  the  year, 
wiU  not  sacrifice  his  annual  importance  by  going  to  a  shop 
where  his  deviation  will  be  known,  and,  perhaps,  remarked 
upon.  He  wQl  go  where,  he  has  never  been  before ;  will  ask 
the  price  of  his  traat  as  though  he  bought  such  constantly,  and 
will  coolly  consult  his  wife  or  his  friend  whether  they  think  the 
article  as  good  and  as  large  as  that  he  bought  a  day  or  two 
before.    This  can  only  be  done  at  a  distance  from  home. 

It  is  not  confined  to  eatables,  the  same  man  practises  it  in 
wine.  He  buys  two  half-dozens  at  Christmas.  He  walks  in  to 
a  small  wine-merchant*8  some  distance  from  home,  asks  how 
sherries  are,  and  when  told  there  is  a  "  nice  thing  at  forty," 
buys  half  a  dosen  as  a  sample. 

If  these  same  things  are  done  in  their  own  neighbourhood, 
they  rather  diminish  than  add  to  their  importance.    "  Soroggins 
is  coming  out,*'  says  the  butcher's  boy  going  home  with  the 
beef.     **  Wish  it  may  last,"  ^ys  the  barxnan  of  the  neighbour- 
ing wine-vaults,  as  he  delivers  the  *'  three  of  red  and  three  of 
white."    A  wet  evening  compels  all  these  people  to  buy  at  home 
— that  is,  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  and  as  we  have  said, 
they  are  not  then  as  good  customers  as  they  would  have  been 
elsewhere:   hence  after  a  wet  day  or  two  lots  of  expensive 
poultry  come  back  to  market,  and  the  row  of  enormous  Turkeys 
that  was  admired  at  Leadenhall  a  week  before,  and  formed  the 
pride  and  attraction  of  a  shop  for  five  or  six  days  before 
Christmas-day,  are  reoonsigned  to  a  salesman,  like  pointers  in 
February,  hunters  in  May,  and  traps  and  belongings,  the  pro- 
perty of  an  officer  ordered  to  join  his  regiment  in  India,  '*  to  be 
sold  for  what  they  will  fetch."    The  pleasures  of  hope  and  of 
niemory  may  be  well  in  poetry,  but  ask  the  owner  of  these  poor 
birds  what  he  thinks  of  them.    When  he  bought  them  his  mind 
showed  him  long  before  he  got  home  the  exact  pla(»  where  he 
would  hang  them.    On  his  way  home  he  adied  himself  if  he  had 
not  bought  them  dear;  when  he  unpacked  them  he  decided  that 
he  had  not  i  and  he  called  the  attention  of  aU  his  customers  to 
the  row. 


It  was  with  him  as  it  often  is  with  many.  Hts^  goods  were 
more  appreciated  and  admired  by  himscdf  than  by  any  one  else. 
One  said  they  were  nsst^,  great,  coarse  birds ;  another  preferred 
a  delicate  hen ;  and  a  tnird  thought  it  wicked  to  give  such  a 
price  for  anything  eatable.  The  buyer  thought  the  first  day  they 
would  make  their  money  at  any  time ;  the  second,  he  doubted 
whether  they  would  pay  much  ;  the  third,  he  tried  to  sell  them 
at  eost  price ;  the  fourth,  he  wished  he  had  never  seen  them  ; 
'the  fifth,  he  wished  somebody  would  steal  them ;  and  two  days 
afterwards  he  took  them  back.  Given  in  this  case  to  find  me 
pleasure  of  hope  and  memory.  These  are  not  the  only  goods  in 
the  market ;  but  they  are  all  of  the  same  date.  Many  small 
packages  that  arrive  during  the  busy  week  arc  unnoticed ;  others 
fall  down  between  or  behind  the  large  hamp«*s ;  some  few  are 
lost  altogether.  But  for  these  waifs  and  strays  there  would  be 
nothing  for  sale  for  some  da^s.  Country  people,  like  Londoners, 
are  keeping  Christmas.  Little  by  little  these  remnants  find 
buyers.  It  is  Hobson's  choice  with  those  who  want.  They  are 
the  last  signs  of  Christmas ;  the  excitement  is  past,  and  things 
subside  into  their  accustomed  track. 


THE  CHINCHILLA  OR  SILVER  GREY  RABBIT. 

This  has  for  some  years  past  taken  a  place  amongst  the  fimcy 
Rabbits  of  this  country,  to  which  it  is  well  entitled  from  the 
great  beauty  of  its  colour.  It  derives  the  term  Chinchilla  from 
its  similarity  in  colour  to  the  animal  of  that  name,  which  is  so 
famous  for  its  rare  and  valuable  fur.  The  Chinchilla  Rabbit 
was  imported  into  this  country  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago 
from  Belgium,  into  which  country  it  had  been  introduced  from 
France.  Those  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  were 
brought  there  from  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Antwerp,  and 
afterwards  crossed  with  some  ored  from  the  wild  Silver  Grey 
by  the  writer  of  this  paper.  The  dark  wild  Silver  Grey  Babbits 
for  centuries  have  been  bred  in  warrens  in  Lincolnshire  for  the 
sake  of  their  skins,  which  are  exported  in  large  quantities  to 
Russia  and  China,  where  they  are  made  up  into  dresses  in 
imitation  of  the  silver  grey  fox,  and  also  the  sea  otter,  the  skins 
of  which  vary  in  price  fiom  £20  to  £50  each,  according  to  their 
quality.  It  is  not  known  when  the  wild  Silver  Grey  was  first 
brought  into  England.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  have 
been  brought  from  the  Lincolnshire  warrens  and  introduced 
into  warrens  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Wales,  and  there  is  also  a 
small  warren  of  them  in  Sussex.  One  warren  in  Suffolk,  between 
Brandon  and  Thetford,  comprises  8500  acres  of  barren  land, 
from  which  85,000  Rabbits  are  annually  killed.  They  are  not  so 
hardy  as  the  common  Ghrey  wild  Rabbit,  and  require  feeding 
through  the  winter.  The  value  of  their  skins  is  from  £1  to 
£1  4f .  per  dozen.— Hinrxs. 


A  Rabi  Oocubbbhcb.— Mr.  Robson,  gamekeener  to  Colonel 
Leslie,  Tettemear  House,  had  a  Siker-spangled  Hamburgh  hen 
built  a  nest  in  a  tree.  His  poultry  were  in  the  habit  of  roosting 
in  some  spruces  close  to  his  house.  The  usual  process  was  gone 
through,  first  of  carrying  sticks,  then  straw ;  but  when  about 
finished  it  was  by  accident  destroyed. 


THE  CAIf ARY  AND  THE  BRITISH   FINCHES. 
{CknUinued  from  page  866.) 

PAIRING  AND  BREEDING. 
It  is  generally  recommended  in  pairing  Canaries  for  breeding 

Eurposes  to  match  a  Jonque  or  x  ellow  cock  with  a  Mealy  or 
iuff  hen,  and  vice  vena  ;  it  being  thought  that  if  two  Jonque 
birds  are  paired  together,  that  the  young  ones  produced  from 
such  coupling  are  more  delicate  and  rotten-feathered — that  is, 
the  plumage  Ues  rough  and  disordered,  or  the  feathers  are  apt  to 
&11  out,  so  that  the  bird  has  a  ragged  and  untidy  appearance. 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  this  theory  when  the  birds  which 
are  paired  together  are  nearly  related  or  already  of  a  degenerate 
and  weakly  stock,  but  it  is  not  borne  out  by  my  experience 
where  the  birds  are  hearty  and  not  too  closely  allied.  I  consider 
the  coupling  of  a  Jonque  cock  with  a  Jonque  hen  (I  am  speaking 
of  dear  or  whole-coloured  birds)  produces  the  highest- coloured 
young ;  hot  I  should  not  thiiuL  of  painng  birds  more  nearly 
rektM  than  cousins  if  I  oonld  avoid  it. 
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In  breeding  Pieds,  for  aocaraoy  of  xnarkitigf  St  is  adrisable  to 
hare  the  parentf  as  nearly  correct  in  their  divition  of  colour  as 
possible  ;  and  if  one  is  rather  deficient  in  one  mark  the  othjr 
should  have  it  in  greater  proportioD,ln  order  that  the  property 
may  be  more  evenly  balanced  in  the  progeny.  Undoubtedly 
there  is  much  truth  in  the  saying  that  "  like  produces  like," 
and,  therefore,  it  is  advisible  to  hare  the  parents  as  correct  as 
can  be  obtained  j  and  the  greater  number  of  generations  back 
that  their  parents  haTe  been  bred  to  that  particular  Tariety,  in 
the  same  ratio  may  the  young  be  expected  to  come  true. 

It  must,  however,  be  rememberco  that  the  original  colour  of 
the  Canary  is  a  dark  greenish-grey,  and  'that  consequently  there 
is  always  a  tendency  among  strong,  hearty  birds  to  return  to 
that  colour:  therefore,  in  breeding  accurate  Pieds,  it  would 
not  be  better  to  match  two  birds  together  for  breeding  which 
were  already  too  dark,  as  the  young  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
darker  still. 

The  same  remark  holds  good  of  breeding  the  London  Fancy 
Canaries.  If  two  dark  or  strong-colourea  birds  are  coupled 
the  young  would  be  still  deeper  in  colour,  and  in  a  £bw  genera- 
tions would  return  almost  to  the  Lizard  variety. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  the  breeders  of  London  Fancy  birds 
reoqmmend  that  if  one  is  too  strong  in  colour  it  should  be 
mated  to  a  soft  or  pale-coloured  bird,  in  order  to  counteract 
the  natural  tendency.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remind  the 
amateur  that  iu-and-in  breedmg — that  is,  the  pahring(  of  near 
relations  together,  not  only  makes  the  offspring  more  deKcate, 
and,  consequently,  leSs  able  to  withstand  an  attack  of  disease, 
but  also  sonens  or  lightens  the  colour,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  many  of  the  light-coloured  rarieties  of  Canaries  may  have 
sprung  from  this  cause  or  albinism. 

In  selecting  birds  to  breed  from  I  should  prefer  a  two-year- 
old  cock,  and  both,  should  be  lively  and  well.  March  is  a  good 
month  to  pair  them  j  but  if  you  have  convenience  to  keep  them 
from  severe  cold  they  may  o^en  be  paired  earlier  with  success. 

It  is  best  to  put  the  cock  in  the  breeding  cage  first,  and  let 
him  get  acquainted  with  his  new  abode,  so  that  he  may  be  master 
of  his  future  house.  He  may  receive  a  small  quantity  of  hemp- 
seed  to  excite  him,  and  when  the  hen  is  turned  in,  commende  at 
once  to  feed  with  bread,  egg,  and  mawseed  in  the  side-pan,  or 
some  such  nutritious  food  as  you  desire  them  to  rear  their  young 
on.  When  two  hens  are  to  be  put  in  oije  cage,  to  one  cock,  it  is 
better  that  they  should  have  been  previously  acquainted  by 
having  been  kept  in  the  same  cage;  this  may  prevent  after- 
quarrels. 

In  a  room  or  aviary  one  cock  is  sufficient  for  four  hens ;  and 
it  is  better  not  to  have  two  cocks  unless  it  is  large. 

When  the  hen  is  about  to  lay,  which  may  be  judged  by  her 
appearance  and  the  advanced  state  of  her  nest,  it  is  well  to  mix 
a  little  moist  sugar  in  their  soft  food,  which,  acting  as  a  gentle 
purgative,  may  assist  the  hen  in  laying  and  prevent  her  being 
egg-bound — a  complaint  that  kills  many  young  hens  in  cold 
weather.  A  piece  of  cuttlefish  bone,  or  mortar  with  a  little  salt 
in  it,  is  also  usefril  at  this  time  for  the  birds  to  peck ;  and  I 
chop  up  the  shell  along  with  the  hard-boiled  egg. 

Plenty  of  green  food,  as  chiokweed  and  groundsel,  are  much 
prfished  by  the  birds,  and  they  feed  their  young  largely  on  it ; 
but  it  should  be  fresh,  as  stale  green  meat  is  thought  to  be 
injurious.. 

The  hen  Canary  usually  lays  firom  four  to  seven  eggs  on  as 
mwy  successive  days,  and  incubates  thirteen  or  fourteen  days. 
Some  fanciers  remove  the  eggs  as  laid,  substituting  a  bone  or 
ivory  egg  till  all  are  laid,  keeping  the  eggs  in  a  cool  and  safe 
place,  and  returning  them  when  the  hen  ceases  to  lay.  This  is 
very  necessary  if  the  cock  is  inclined  to  be  mischievous,  in  which 
case  he  should  be  removed,  or  placed  in  the  compartment  of  the 
eage  when  the  effgs  are  put  into  the  nest.  It  has  also  the 
advantage  of  hatd^ng  all  the  young  at  one  tirre,  so  that  they 
obtain  an  equal  share  of  food,  lor  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  birds  are  in  an  artificial  state ;  and  though  it  is  always  best 
to  leave  them  to  their  own  instincts  as  much  as  possible,  jet 
their  being  confined  so  close  to  their  nest,  they  visit  it  oftener 
than  they  would  do  if  flying  at  liberty  and  having  to  search  for 
their  food.  Thus  it  is  t^t  the  cock  will  sometimes  be  too 
officious  and  meddling,  and  his  fondness  fbr  eggs  may  take  an 
unnatural  turn,  or  the  hen  may  be  induced  to  sit  before  she  has 
finished  laying — irregularities  that  would  not  be  likely  to  occur 
in  a  state  of  nature.  The  advisability  of  carefVil  watchfulness  is 
therefore  apparent,  and  the  fancier  must  use  his  own  judgment 
in  each  case,  remembering  that  if  all  goee  on  properly,  the 


less  he  interrupts  them  the  greater  will  be  the  chance  of  lui 
success. 

When  the  young  are  expected,  let  the  old  birds  have  a  plta- 
tifiil  supply  of  soft  food  and  green  meat  once,  at  least,  or  b^te, 
twice  a-day.  If  given  overnight  thev  can  get  it  early  in  t^ 
morning.  There  is  rarely  much  trouble  about  the  hen  feedbif 
her  young  ones ;  but  I  have  had  cases  in  whic^  the  hens  hsvs 
sat  close  on  the  young  and  starved  them  to  death,  never  Dis- 
tending to  feed  them,  and  I  am  unable  to  offer  any  advice  vnen 
the  natural  instinct  fails ;  but  I  consider  itof  rareoocarrence,  md 
only  happens  to  such  birds  as  have,  perhaps,  sat  on  unproductive 
eggs  a  season  or  two,  and  never  had  any  young  ones  to  ieed. 
These  birds  are  often  excellent  incubatora.  I  do  not  eafl  to 
mind  that  I  ever  had  a  young  hen  refuse  to  feed  her  nestlingi ; 
all  I  can  advise  if  the  hen  does  not  feed  the  young,  which  may 
be  seen  by  examining  their  throats  if  they  contain  any  food  or 
not^  is  to  drive  her  off  the  nest  two  or  three  timet  a-day,  sr 
oftener,  that  she  may  feast  on  the  good  things  provided,  sod 
when  she  returns  be  tempted  to  feed  by  seeing  the  littie  gspiig 
mouths  in  her  nest  and  hearing  their  faint  cries.  If  ones  she 
begins  to  feed  she  will  generally  continue. 

A  young  cook  may  sometimes  be  too  affectionate,  and  evea 
W  the  beak  which  he  ought  to  fill ;  but  a  cock  that  has  onsi 
reared  young  ones,  will  frequently  feed  all  those  that  cry  to  him, 
though  there  i8*much  difference  in  the  dispositions  of  difSoeot 
birds. 

When  the  young  leave  the  nest,  and  the  hen  ecmmtntm 
building  again,  she  should  be  watched,  if  in  a  cage,  that  Ai 
does  not  pick  them  to  line  her  new  nest;  for  as  she  has  no  reason 
to  understand  that  it  hurts  them,  her  instinct  only  promptisf 
her  to  carry  any  soft  substsnce  to  her  neat,  eonsequeatfy,  if 
they  are  not  placed  in  the  compartmmt  so  that  tfaiey  can  le 
fed  through  the  wires,  they  may  be  much  disfigured.  Where 
they  have  plenty  of  room  but  littie  danger  existe.^B.  P.Bmr. 


CHEAP  SUGAR  FOE  FEEDING  BEES, 
FissiKd  bees  last  summer  I  sent  for  sobm  cm^ied  white 
lump  sugar,  but  found  my  grocer  had  seni  ma  soma  of  d^ 
enclosed  at  6d.  per  lb.  Ai  I  live  some  ntika  from  ih»  tows  I 
vpas  obliged  to  use  it,  and  find  it  a  very  pin«  sugar — if  anythioii 
purer  than  loaf  sugar.  I  idd  my  bees  last  wintar  entiralT  oa  ^ 
and  find  it  makes  a  very  fine  and  clear  syrup* — A.  W. 

[The  sugar  which  accompanied  this  letter  is  a  very  good  saB|^ 
of  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  "crushed  lump.**  AHhovipi 
it  differs  in  appearance  from  pounded  Iimip  sugar,  it  is  in  other 
respects  identical  with  it,  and  is,  thereibre,  equally  well  adi|)tid 
for  bee-food.] 


EAELY  POLLEN  GATHERING. 

Thitbbday,  the  80th  of  Januaiy,  vras  with  us  one  cf  Ham 
besutiful  mild  "  pet  days,"  with  the  thermometer  abent  6ff, 
which  sometimes  appear  hke  "  a  green  oiaia  in  ^e  deaert"  of 
winter,  agreeable  to  all  as  the  har  ranger  of  springs  and  jpeeiiharif 
so  to  the  bee-keeper  to  viut  his  apiary  resounding  with  sweet  - 
melody,  and  note  from  hive  to  hive  with  satiafiiction  the  i^M 
of  his  favourites,  and  their  busy  stir  removing  the  dnd  sad 
debris,  speaking  emphatically  of  live  queens  and  proepeetivs 
success. 

Taken  rather  by  surprise  to  notice  within  a  few  minutsi  ts 
fiva  that  afteruoon  brisk  arrivals  and  departurea  from  the  fiaae- 
hive,  to  which  I  made  the  inefi^setual  attempt  of  intvoduoiBf  tlit 
Devon  hybrid  queen,  first  suspected  pilfenng ;  but  th«a  was  s 
something  in  the  whir  of  the  arrivals  that  sounded  somewhat  of 
summ^  Udings,  and  prompted  a  minute  sonitiny,  whea,  h* 
their  baskets  sparingly  loaded  with  dark-eoloared  polkn.  Hy 
next  surmise.  Could  the  Devon  monar^  have  after  all  s^ 
planted  her  native  rival,  and  waa  thua  impettinc  her  Sooleb 
subjects  in  forgetfulnesa  of  their  "canninesa  '  to  issue  forth  ia 
bleak  January  to  eater  for  her  young  fry  P  This  anppositioi 
was  strengthened  by  observing  a  perfect  stillness  in  the  hive  m 
either  side,  subsequently  weakened  by  witaieasing  a  hka  po> 
ceeding  going  on  in  a  different  part  of  the  apiary  the  same  tmt 
noon  in  one  of  the  hives  of  my  poor  **  bealrouts." 

By  being  in  a  position  to  report  poUan-gaitheriBg  last  ^*fr 
on  the  8rd  of  February,  I  qmte  astonished  **  A  Nobth  8fA^ 
T0RD8HIBB  Beb-kibpxb,**  as  woU  ss  Colond  Kewman,  i^ 
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learned  witli  surprise  that  we  northeners  had  nearly  a  fortnight's 
start  of  his  salubrious  Cheltenham.  At  the  ssme  time  1  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  *'  one  hive  suspected  being  so  employed 
for  eight  or  ten  days  preyiou^ly,  from  the  business-like  air  with 
which  they  set  out  late  in  the  afternoon,**  which  this  8eason*s 
procedure  has  confiroied.  From  the  dark-coloured  substance  not 
t>eing  so  easily  detected,  the  late  labour  affords  the  best  cue  to 
its  discorery.  The  term  pollen  to  be  here  reo.nred  not  in  its 
horticultural  but  spicultural  sense,  as  on  the  30th  ult.  we  had 
only  a  few  aconites  in  bloom  unhf eded ;  our  be.s  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood b^ipg  in  my  opinion  indebted  for  their  earliest  supply 
to  the  exudations  from  the  swelling  buds  of  tlie  plane  tree. — 
A  BsmrBEWBRiBs  Bee-keefeb. 


THE  CBOSS  BETWEEN  ENGLISH  AND 
LIGUBIAN  BEES. 

Do  the  half-bred  bees  resemble  most  in  their  habits,  in 
,  colour,  and  in  general  appearance,  their  English  or  their  foreign 
parents? 

Do  they  always  present  a  perceptible  combination  of  the  two 
tribes,  or  are  the  peculiar  charaoteristios  of  their  ancestors  on 
one  aide  e?er  sanceiled  or  made  to  he  in  abeyance  ? 

Have  they  been  bred  both  from  Ligurian  cueens  crossed  with 
Et^lish  drones,  and  from  English  mothers  and  Ligurian  fathers  ? 
and  if  so,  do  the  half-bred  bees,  the  produce  of  female  Ligurians, 
differ  from  the  bees  whose  sires  were  of  that  kind,  and  whose 
progenitors  on  the  female  side  were  of  our  EngHsh  black  breed  P 

[We  hare  not  had  sufficient  experience  with  these  hybrids  to 
reply  fully  and  dogmatically  to  the  yarious  inquiries  of  our  cor- 
respondent. We  behere  that  the  worker  oflspring  of  a  hybrid- 
ised queen  bee  will  generally  be  found  to  vary  very  consider- 
ably in  appearance.  Some  do  not  differ  perceptibly  from  pure 
Ligurians,  whilst  otlters  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
common  species,  and  in  the  remainder  are  frequently  to  be 
found  erery  intermediate  shade  between  the  two.  Mr.  Fox, 
and  *'  A  North  Lancashibe  Bee-kbepeb  "  (possibly  also  *^  A 
Benf&bwsbisb  Bes-kjcsfeb  "  may  be  added  to  the  Hst,  since 
we  beliere  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  his  Devonshire  hybridised 
queen  fell  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  the  native  Scotch  beee)  possess 
black  queens  which  have  been  fecundated  by  Ligurian  drones. 
Probably  one  of  them  may  be  kind  enough  to  reply  mere  tvdkj 
to  the  above  queries.] 


APIABLiN  NOTES.— No.  XV. 
XX  APIA&Y  IK  1861  (coniinued). 

No.  10. — As  previously  mentioned,  this  straw  hive,  kept 
^irough  the  winter  and  miserably  weak  in  spring,  was  destroyed. 
Four  of  the  largest  combs  were  at  irst  fixed  in  Lsngstroth- 
finones ;  aubeequeotiy,  with  a  fine  queen  and  a  very  small  number 
of  bees,  were  added  \o  the  comba  of  the  driven  hive  No.  6, 
ofider  which  name  it  is  now  known. 

Of  No.  .6  I  need  only  say,  that  when  this  was  aocompUshed 
the  beea  were  far  from  being  capable  of  covering  the  whole  of 
^  very  large  quantity  of  brood,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
which  must  have  been  sacrificed  if  more  nurses  and  heat-suetainers 
could  not  be  obtained.  Tliis  desideratum  was  attained  by 
transposing  this  hive  with  No.  11,  a  newly-stocked  Langstroth- 
box,  by  which  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  af  No,  11 
was  obtained,  rhis  evil  was  reetified,  and  the  proper  balance 
of  numbers'  given,  by  reshifting  the  two  hives  and  returning 
them  to  their  original  positions  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  young 
beet  fiMt  hatching  from  the  cells  helping  to  sustain  a  fiiir  eeui* 
librium.  From  this  hive,  whioh  I  did  not  allow  to  throw  off  a 
BMoral  swarm,  I  occasionally  removed  full  frames  of  breed  and 
honeycomb,  and  on  one  occasion  deprived  it  of  nearly  aU  its 
tahabitents  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  other  artificial  stocks; 
tieveriheless,  in  the  autiunn  it  was  exceedingly  strong  in  bees, 
and  almost  entirafy  filled  with  sealed  honey,  besides  affording  ne 
a  small  quantity  for  the  Uble. 

Ko.  10  having  ceased  to  ekist,  its  place  and  number  in  my 
apiary  was  soou  awarded  to  a  suooetsor ;  the  history  of  whidi 
inust  now  be  told.  Its  first  appearance  on  any  stage  was  a  very 
insignificant  one.  On  May,  the  lath,  the  day  following  the 
^iB^iwrenee  of  the  combs  of  No.  6  into  the  Langstroth  frame- 


hive,  I  chose  from  it  one  of  the  most  favourable-looUng 
brood-combs,  and,  after  brushing  off  all  the  beee,  placed  it  in  a 
small  four-frame  box,  styled  by  Langstroth  a  "  nucleus."  Add- 
ing three  frames  containing  a  little  empty  comb,  I  removed  from 
its  stand  to  another  part  of  the  garden  a  straw  hive  (No.  12), 
when  a  good  many  bees  were  out,  setting  the  nucleus  (No.  10) 
in  its  place.  Though  at  first  very  excited  and  uneasy,  the  be- 
wildered bees  at  length  began  to  cluster  about  the  brood-comb, 
and  on  the  21  st,  three  days  afterwards,  1  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  a  royal  cell  in  a  state  of  considerable  progress.  I  may 
here  mention  that  it  is  not  considered  good  practice  to  brush  off 
the  bees  which  are  attached  to  the  comb ;  but,  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  queen  is  not  among  them,  to  transfer  them,  aa 
little  disturbed  as  possible,  into  the  queen- raising  nucleus.  But 
in  the  present  instance  the  plan  adopted  succeeded  weU.  On 
the  22nd  I  received  a  present  from  Mr.  Woodbury  of  an  unim- 
pregnated  Ligurian  queen,  one  which  hardly  reached  his  stan- 
dard as  to  appearance,  and  which  also  exhibited  some  little  sign 
of  a  defect  in  its  win^.  She  was  confined  in  a  small,  perforated 
zinc,  queen-box,  which  was  fixed  among  the  combs,  and  was 
liberated  the  following  day.  On  inspection  a  few  days  after 
I  found  several  additional  royal  cells  in  various  stages  of  pro- 
gress. At  first  I  imagined  the  queen  must  have  been  destroyed, 
but  soon  discovered  her  racing  over  the  combs,  the  bees  paying 
her  little  or  no  attention.  Ihe  deformity  in  her  wings  was  now 
much  more  disoemible,  and  considering  that  she  could  never 
become  impregnated  owing  to  her  inability  to  fly,  1  judged  il» 
best  to  destroy  her. 

A  fine  young  queen  emerged  from  her  cell  on  June  3rd,  and 
quickly  destroyed  the  inmates  of  the  remaining  royal  cells. 

On  June  19th,  having  laid  a  considerable  number  of  eggs,  she 
was  removed  from  No.  10  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  stock. 
No.  13,  from  which  all  the  bees  had  been  driven  to  form  an 
artificial  swarm.  The  indefatigable  bees  of  No.  10  on  discover- 
ing their  loss  immediately  took  steps  to  repair  it,  and  from  the 
eggs  laid  by  the  queen,  whose  reign  over  them  had  been  so 
limited,  they  teleoted  two,  whioh  were  duly  provided  with  the 
necessary  food  and  apartments.  But  these  were  not  destined  to 
arrive  at  maturity;  for  my  friend,  Mr. Woodbury,  presented 
me  with  two  Ligurian  royal  cells — supernumeraries  irom  one  of 
his  queen-raising  hives.  I,  therefore,  cut  out  the  two  from 
No.  10,  and  substituted  those  of  Ligurian  origin ;  believing thak 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  Ligurian  drones  in  my  apiary,  I 
should  thereby  improve  my  stock. 

On  July  5th  a  fine  Ligurian  queen  being  at  liberty,  the  frames 
were  transferred  into  a  full-sized  Langstroth- box,  and  other 
frames  with  combs  were  added.  The  offspring  of  this  queen  are 
to  all  appearance  perfect  Ligurians,  and  the  hive  promised  to 
become  a  first-rate  stock ;  but  late  in  the  autumn,  it  is  much  to 
be  feared,  that  during  some  manipulations,  more  from  motives 
of  curiosity  than  necessity,  the  Ligurian  mother*s  life  was  sacri- 
ficed, as  1  have  been  unable  to  dieoorer  her  on  several  inspec- 
tions. The  hoes  are  still  numerous,  and  in  themselves  do  not 
exhibit  any  sign  of  being  queenless.  On  some  fine  warm  day  I 
hope  to  have  another  careful  search,  and  if  she  is  not  to  be 
found  some  steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  this 
excellent  stock. 

No.  11. — At  the  time  of  the  April  inspection  previously 
mentioned,  this  was  a  strong  stock  in  a  common  stiaw  hive 
located  in  my  town  garden.  Having,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Woodbury,  been  favoured  with  the  perusal  of  Langstroth's' 
admirable  work,  1  resolved,  after  well  considering  the  subject, 
to  adopt  his  principles,  both  as  to  hives  and  general  manage- 
ment. I  was  also  anxious  to  possess  so  valuable  a  work,  and 
was  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  copy  through  Mr.  A.  Neighbour. 
I  hear  the  book  is  at  present  out  of  print,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  not  be  the  case  very  long,  as  it  is  a  first-rate  pro- 
duction of  a  first-rate  bee-master. 

Some  modifications  as  to  dimensions  atid  other  minor  par- 
tioulari  better  calculated  to  suit  our  climate  and  honey  capa- 
bilitiea,  were  deemed  necessary  $  and  when,  after  due  oon- 
sideration  decided  on,  have  been  adopted  without  any  material 
alteration  in  all  the  boxes  1  have  had  made,  llie  ehief  ruling 
principle  in  the  system  is  that  of  bar-hives  generally — viz.,  that 
every  frame  shall  fit  equally  well  any  situation  in  any  hive. 
The  internal  capacity  and  form  of  the  boxes  may  vary  as  suits 
the  £ancy  or  diistriot  of  each  proprietor.  I  have  nine  of  these 
hives  at  this  time,  all  stocked  by  artificial  swarms,  or  by  trans- 
£sronoe  of  oombs  and  bees  firom  straw  hives,  during  last  summer 
and  autumn. 
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No.  11  waa  the  firrt  experimented  with.  On  May  4th  I 
droye  out  all  the  inmates  of  the  straw  tkep,  allowing  them  to 
remain  in  the  empty  hive  on  their  proper  stand  while  the  combs 
were  carefully  cut  out,  fitted  to  the  frames,  and  kept  temporarily 
in  place  with  small  strips  of  wood  and  lead  wire.  Whsn  the 
eombs  were  bent,  they  were  straightened  by  holding  near  the  fire 
for  a  short  time,  and  placing  between  two  boards  with  a  small 
weight  on  top  until  sufficiently  cool.  Where  too  thick  to  allow 
the  frames  to  approximate  close  enough,  the  surfaces  were  pared 
with  a  sharp  knife.  Only  six  or  seven  frames  could  be  furnished 
with  the  combs  cut  out  from  No.  11  j  but  small  pieces  of 
empty  comb  were  attached  to  the  remainder,  making  ten  in  all. 
When  arranged  to  my  satisfaction,  or  as  well  as  the  inequalities 
of  the  combs  would  allow,  the  box  was  placed  on  the  usual 
stand ;  by  a  smart  rap  or  two  the  bees  were  dislodged  from 
their  temporary  position  in  the  straw  hiye,  and  falling  on  the 
tops  of  the  frames  quickly  found  their  way  down  among  the 
combs,  delighted  to  return  to  their  old  but  somewhat  dilapi- 
dated quarters.  The  coyer  was  put  on,  and  they  were  left  to 
their  own  deyices.  The  next  day  the  combs  were  found  to  be 
firmly  attached  to  the  frames,  the  wires  and  other  extraneous 
supports  were  remoyed,  and  a  little  more  paring  was  necessary 
where  the  surfaces  were  united  to  each  other.  For  seyeral  days 
subsequently  a  little  attention  was  requisite  before  the  combs, 
which  had  been  yery  thick  at  the  edges,  and  rather  irregular  in 
their  old  hiye,  could  be  redu*ced,  so  as  to  be  sufficiently  straight 
in  the  frames,  and  of  manageable  thickness. 

From  this  stock  seyeral  frames  full  of  brood,  as  well  as  many 
adult  bees,  were  remored  for  the  purpose  of  making  and 
strengthening  artificial  swarms.  Two  supers  of  the  primest 
honeycomb,  weighing  24  lbs.  nett,  also  fell  to  my  snare. — 
S.  Bevau  Fox,  Exeter, 

{To  he  eonUnued,) 


THE  CHEMISTRY   OF   HOl^EY. 

'*  Honey  Is  formed  or  naturally  deposited  in  the  nectaries  of  flowers 
snd  is  extracted  Arom  them  by  the  working  beet ;  tbey  deposit  it  in  their 
crop  or  honev-bag,  which  is  an  expansion  of  the  ODsophagns,  and  from 
this  receptacle  they  disgorge  it  again  when  they  return  to  the  hive.  In 
the  interval  it  is  probably  somewhat  altered  by  admixture  with  the  liquids 
which  are  secreted  in  the  mouth  and  ctop  of  the  insect,  so  that  the  honey 
we  extract  ftrom  the  hive  may  not  be  exaotly  the  same  chemical  condition 
as  when  it  was  sucked  up  ttom  the  flowers  by  the  laborious  bee."— JoAii- 
atoti's  Chtmittry  of  Common  Life, 

I BEGBBT  that  the  Editors  of  The  Jottenal  op  HoETiCTLTtrEB 
should  have  declined  being  umpires  in  the  matter  of  the  unmis- 
takeable  change  which  takes  place  in  simple  syrup  during  its 
sojourn  in  the  stomach  of  the  bee.  My  experiment  would  cer- 
tamly  have  been  one  from  which  the  possibility  of  error  would 
haye  been  excluded ;  and  I  now  giye  the  particulars  of  it  in  the 
hope  that  the  Editors  will  either  reconsider  their  decision,  or 
name  some  other  tribunal  to  which  the  question  may  be  referred. 

I  haye  an  artificial  swarm  made  so  late  as  the  9th  of  last 
August,  after  the  honey-haryest  here  was  entirely  over,  and  sup- 
plied with  a  large  quantity  of  simple  syrup,  by  the  aid  of  which 
they  fabricated  such  combs  as  they  possess.  It  is  one  of  these 
new  combs,  which  being  themselyes  made  from  lump  sugar  alone, 
and,  never  having  had  any  stored  in  them,  must  necessarily  be  per- 
fectly free  from  the  •*  reek  "  of  this  latter  substance,  that  I  again 
ofifer  to  submit  to  Mr.  Taylor  and  the  Editors  of  the  Joubnal 
OP  HoBTicuLTUBX,  or  such  other  competent  tribunal  as  they 
may  point  out. 

Haying,  therefore,  offered  most  conclusively  to  proye  my  own 
case,  I  now  challenge  any  bee-keeper  to  proye  the  converse  of  my 
proposition  by  producing  a  piece  of  comb  in  which  simple  syrup 
— f.e.,  lump  sugar  and  water  only,  has  been  stored  and  sealMi  by 
bees,  and  in  which  the  syrup  remains  in  every  respect  unaltered. 
To  any  one  who  can  do  this  I  will  at  once  present  a  good  stock 
of  Ligurian  bees. 

That  I  haye  not  pronounced  an  opinion  on  this  point  without 
sufficient  warrant,  will,  I  think,  be  evident  when  I  state  that 
during  the  last  two  years  I  hayp  administered  to  my  bees  about 
half  a  ton  of  simple*  syrup  which  I  haye  been  in  the  constant 
habit  of  tasting  both  before  and  after  it  was  deposited  in  the 
oombs,  and  haye  invariably  found  that  it  underwent  a  yery 
marked  change  in  the  stomach  of  the  bee.  In  fact,  whether 
placed  in  old  combs  or  in  new  ones,  it  neyer  £iiled  to  manifest 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  true  honey. 

The  mistaken  ideas  on  this  point  which  haye  been  promul- 
gated by  such  high  practical  authorities  as  Dr.  Befan  and  Mr. 


Taylor,  were  probably  owing  to  their  feeding  bees  with  stroBglj' 
flavoured  compounds,  in  which  the  delicate  change  effected  hj 
the  secretions  of  their  little  labourers  would,  of  course,  be 
entirely  imperceptible.  It  has  long  been  held  altogether  im- 
possible jto  "  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,"  and  we  seed 
not,  therefore,  be  surprised  if  bees  haye  failed  in  making  honey 
either  from  sugared  ale  or  from  sweetwort. — ^A  DEyoKHHiK 
Bbb-e:eepbr. 

[Such  a  demonstration  would  be  quite  conolusire.  If  an  sr(i* 
ficial  swarm  be  formed  and  be  confined  in  a  room  having  aecen 
to  nothing  but  simple  syrup  formed  of  lump  sugar  and  wster, 
and  out  of  this  the  bees  form  their  oombs  and  fill  them  with 
honey,  then  we  shall  consider  their  power  to  form  honey  from 
sugar  clearly  proved,  and  shall  be  thoroughly  pleased  to  hare 
elicited  the  truth  on  this  disputed  point.  G^he  quotation  from 
Professor  Johnston's  **  Obemistry  of  Common  Idfe,**  does  not 
prove  the  fact,  he  merely  says  that  it  may  be  so. — ^Eds] 


BEES  IN  THE  EAST  INDIES. 

How  does  it  happen  that  wax  in  our  hives  melts  at  a  tern* 
perature  just  above  100*,  whereas  in  the  centre  of  Htndostm, 
where  the  temperature  of  the  air  often  is  higher,  the  oombs  of 
wild  bees  remain  unsoftenedP — Sahib. 

[There  is  no  doubt  that  the  melting-point  of  the  wax  ^epsrcd 
by  the  wild  bees  of  Hindostan  is  somewhat  higher  than  &t  of 
the  wax  prepared  by  European  bees.  This  is  only  one  among 
a  thousand  mstances  of  anmials  adapting  their  surroundingi  to 
circumstances,  and  is  one  of  those  instances  in  which  their  ]mh 
ceedings  approximate  to  the  proceedings  of  man  to  secure  s 
similar  object ;  for  more  shellsc  is  put  into  sealing-wax  for  £tit 
Indian  correspondence  to  render  it  harder — ^that  is,  to  render  it 
less  liable  to  melt. 

The  bees  of  Hindostan,  moreover,  adopt  other  modes  of  keqh 
ing  their  combs  from  melting.  They  neyer  construct  them  m  i 
hollow  tree,  or  in  a  cavity  of  a  rock,  but  on  the  ahady  side  of  b 
rock,  and  under  a  projection  of  it  that  increases  the  shade  snd 
shelters  the  comb  from  rains,  so  that  it  is  fully  exposed  to  tbe 
air,  and  thus  is  kept  as  cool  as  the  climate  will  permit. 

The  bees  of  Hindostan  are  far  more  vindictive  and  &&ce  thin 
their  European  relations,  and  charge  without  the  slightest  pro- 
vocation given  them,  in  hosts  upon  any  one  who  approsdwi 
their  place  of  suspension.  The  native  boatmen,  nakoi  as  ihej 
are,  are  maryellously  on  the  alert  to  saye  themselves  from  nA 
attacks.  Their  bugerows  and  other  riyer  crafl  go  most  tediooilj 
slow,  so  the  boatmen  alwajs  have  thick  woollen  clothes  at  hind, 
with  which  they  closely  enyelope  themselvea  wheneyer  sssaikd 
by  these  direful  insects. 

**  Direful "  is  not  too  strong  a  term,  for  we  know  of  mors  tbso 
one  death  being  occasioned  by  their  stinga,  not  only  to  aoimils 
but  to  men.  One  such  death  occurred  near  Jubbnlpore  to  one 
of  the  civil  engineers  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsnlar  Bailvij. 
Two  of  them,  named  Armstrong  and  Bonnington,  weresurrejiof, 
and  in  their  progress  came  near  to  a  bee  colony  on  the  Ksrw 
Bocks.  The  charge  of  the  bees  was  instantaneous,  and  the 
engineers  fled  for  shelter  to  the  Nerbuddah  Biyer  which  wss  tt 
hand ;  Armstrong,  by  swimming  and  diying,  escaped  with  littls 
injury,  but  Bonnington,  who  could  not  swim,  was  so  seyerely 
stung  about  the  head  as  to  die  in  oonsequenoe.] 


EFFECTS  OF  INTEEBEEEDING. 

Will  "  B.  &  W."  kindly  state  if  the  "  increased  activity "  of 
which  he  speaks  in  page  868  does  not  take  place  almost  imms* 
diately  upon  removing  bees  to  or  from  a'  distance,  and  loog 
before  the  issue  of  a  swarm  warrants  the  apiarian  in  beliering 
that  any  infusion  of  "new  blood"  has  actuaUy  been  effected? 
Also  why  he  does  **  not  think  that  a  mere  removal  fr^nn  one 
locality  to  another  can  entirely,  or  eyen  chiefly,  account  for  tliif 
increased  activity,"  when  all  the  evil  effects  of  the  only  msdonbted 
case  of  interbreeding  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  hsre, 
according  to  his  own  showing,  been  completely  and  entvel; 
averted  merely  by  swarms  roying  to  and  from  distant  localitiefi  ? 
^A  DByoKSHiBB  Beb-eeepbb. 

[In  reply  to  the  above  queries,  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit 
that  increaiMd  activity  apparently  takes  place  **  immedistdj 
upon  remoTing  bees  firom  a  distance,"  which  I  attribots  to 
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^lADge  of  olimatd  or  pMturAge,  or  boUi.  MoreoTor,  I  cannot 
apeak  with  certainty  as  to  the  effects  of  cross-breeding  from  anj 
Ukcts  which  hsTe  oome  within  reach  of  my  own  experience.  As 
I  stated  at  page  868,  '*  this,  I  fear,  most  remain  open  to  speou- 
IsUion  onlf ,"  at  least  till  we  hare  some  data  on  which  to  found 
m  ''belief;'*  and  yet  I  think  I  remember  to  hare  seen  it  stated 
in  print,  that  hybridised  Anglo-Italian  bees  have  proved  them- 
••Ires  in  eyery  respect  superior  to  the  pure  rarieties  from  which 
tbey  sprung.*  I  venture  no  more,  however,  thtn  to  claim  it  as 
mn  open  question.  If  I  incline  to  the  belief  I  have  stated,  it  is 
p«rtly  because  I  see  no  reason  whjr  bees  should  be  an  excet>tion 
to  the  rule  which  seems  to  prevail  throughout  the  anmiai  and 
regetable  world  ;  and  partly  because  ife  know  that  bees  do 
migrate  more  or  less  every  year  to  and  from  more  or  less  distant 
looalitiej,  and  do  cross  blood  with  their  neighbours.  In  the 
ease  of  the  bees  of  Tasmania,  where  thousands  of  swarms  have 
annually  for  forty  years  at  least  shifted  thei<*  quarters  from  the 

?lains  to  the  mountains,  changing  both  climate  and  pasturage, 
sun  disposed  to  think  the  effects  of  their  interbreeding  as 
descendants  of  one  family,  almost  tantamount  to  the  cross- 
breeding of  other  animals  which  have  descended  at  a  more  re- 
mote period  equally  from  "  one  blood." — B.  &  W.] 


8XTPER.P0SING. 

I  WBOn  yon  last  autumn  about  joining  my  Ligurians  with 
a  hire  of  common  bees,  and  not  reeeiving  a  ?ery  fiivourable  reply 
as  to  the  result  to  be  obtained,  I  did  not  like  risking  my  Ligu- 
nana  ;  but  having  two  old  common  hives  of  bees,  I  thought  I 
would  try  them,  as  the  straw  of  both  is  nearly  rotten.  So,  put- 
ting an  adapter- board  on  to  the  one  fhllof  honeycomb  and  bees, 
I  set  the  other  one  full  of  comb  and  bees,  but  very  little  honey, 
on  the  top ;  then  gave  them  a  few  puffs  of  fungus  smoke ; 
left  them  for  the  ni^t,  but  found  the  next  morning  a  good  deal 
of  fighting  had  taken  p^oe.  Then  came  off  a  few  cold  days,  when 
the  bees  never  showea  themselves  ;  but  when  a  few  warm  days 
came,  they  commenced  fighting  again,  and  a  good  many  dead  bees 
were  thrown  out ;  but  I  could  not  find  a  queen  among  them, 
and  I  occasionally  took  the  top  hive  off  to  see  if  all  had  joined, 
when  I  found  bees  in  both  hives ;  and  during  last  month  I 
looked  again,  and  still  found  they  had  not  joined,  and  on  Tues- 
day, the  4th  inst.,  being  a  very  fine  day  here  (South  Durham), 
moat  of  my  bees  were  out,  and  on  We&esday,  the  5th,  I  found 
the  dead  queen  on  the  alighting-board.  Since  then  we  have  had 
it  too  cold  to  look  into  them  to  see  if  they  have  now  joined, 
but  intend  doing  so  the  first  mild  day. 

Now,  as  to  super-posing.  If  any  (many)  of  your  correspon- 
dents are  right  and  many  wronc,  as  I  fancy,  had  I  have  made 
the  opening  between  the  two  hives  larger,  and  joined  them 
sooner  during  warm  weather,  and  the  top  hive  having  a  good 
supply  of  honey  and  comb  as  the  cold  weather  came  on,  they 
would  have  gone  up.  But  if  both  hives  be  left  till  summer  they 
will,  I  think,  make  the  bottom  hive  their  breeding- place,  and 
store  in  the  top ;  but  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  a  little  warmer 
I  will  look  at  them,  and  let  you  know  the  result.  But  I  am 
told  by  a  very  old  bee-keeper  that  had  I  put  the  two  hives  toge- 
ther— that  is,  the  two  bottoms,  leaving  a  place  between  to  go  in 
and  out,  giving  a  few  paffs,  and  letting  the  hive  I  wanted  them 
to  ffo  into  be  at  top,  that  they  would  have  soon  have  done  so 
without  fluting ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  try  this  plan  another 

[Our  correspondent's  story  brings  forcibly  to  our  recollection 
our  own  trai^ical  experience  in  super-posing,  which  has  caused 
this  operation  to  become  obsolete  in  our  apiary.  We  shall  be 
very  curious  as  to  the  results  of  the  expenmen* — whether  one 
queen  still  survives ;  and  if  so,  in  what  hive  she  has  fixed  her 
abode.  However  this  may  turn  out,  we  feel  bound  to  admit 
thst  our  northern  friends  have  placed  the  question  in  a  new 
Ught,  and  have  adduced  facts  which  liad  they  before  c>>me  under 
our  notict)  would  certainly  have  nuide  us  hesitate  before  fxpress- 
ing  so  decided  an  opinion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  lefc  unite  J 
during  the  noxt  summer  the  lower  will  becomj  the  stock-hive, 
as  stated  by  "  A.  W. ;"  but  this  is  not  exactly  the  point  in 
debate.    We  have  always  plsced  the  inferior  hive  on  the  top, 

*  The  prodnctlon  of  hybrids  bet\ireeii  two  difrcrent  species  or  varieties  of 
Ikeas  is,  of  courss.  a  TerydlfTercnt  afTair.  I  hSTe,  Indeed,  rens  n  to  l>elieve  ihat 
these  hybrids  are  decidedly  saperior  to  the  eommon  species.  Whether  they 
Mrt  an  improvement  on  the  Ligurians  is  very  douotful.  and,  like  the  "  efTccU 
of  Interbreeding"  may  wtU  be  deenied  "an  open  question."— A  Dkvo.n- 
anta  Bss-Ksspsa. 


with  oonmiunication  through  a  two  or  three-inch  central  aper* 
ture,  relying  that  the  bees  would  in  this  way  be  compelled  to 
unite  in  the  lower  one,  and  in  this  expectation  we  have  never  been 
disappointed.  We  are  now  told  b^  our  northern  correspondent* 
that  with  unrestricted  commimication  (forming,  in  point  of 
£sot,  but  one  hive,  and  aided,  possibly,  by  the  inferior  one  being 
at  the  bottom)  the  lower  hive  may  at  some  time  during  the 
winter  be  found  deserted  by  its  occupants,  and  removed  with- 
out difficulty.  We  can  readily  imagine  that  under  these  altered 
circumstances  the  result  would  be  as  they  state,  owing  to  the 
instinct  which  impels  bees  to  congregate  during  wint^  imme- 
diately below,  and  in  dose  oimtact  with,  the  lower  edge  of  that 
part  of  their  combs  which  contains  sealed  honey,  contracting 
their  duster  and  gradually  gettins  nearer  the  top  of  the  hive  as 
their  store  diminishes  during  cold  weather,  but  unmediately  ex- 
tending themselves  downwards  towards  the  entrance  when 
encouraged  to  do  so  by  a  few  hours*  milder  temperature. 

Haviug  thus  summed  up  the  condusions,  which  we  think  are 
to  be  arrived  at  as  the  result  of  this  protracted  controversy,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  all  hasty  expressions  which  have 
transpired  may  be  considered  regretted  and  withdrawn.  In 
apianan  science  we  may  be  wdl  atstired  that  all  have  something 
to  learn,  and  however  we  msy  differ  in  opinion,  we  should  never 
lose  sight  of  this  fact,  that  in  these  little  discussions  it  is  fiur 
nobler  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  and  establish  the  truth  than  to 
contend  for  victory.] 


THE  COMMON  BEE  AND  NATIVE  BEE  AT 
MELBOURNE,  IN  AUSTEALIA. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  so  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  this  really  useful  little  creature.  It 
is  the  exception  to  find  them  located  either  with  the  farmer  or 
market-gardener,  instead  of  which  there  ought  scarcdy  to  be 
a  garden  without  them.  Both  the  farmer  and  market-gardener 
appear  to  think  the  little  creatures  beneath  their  notice,  or 
that  they  are  more  trouble  than  they  are  worth ;  but  I  think 
I  can  prove  that  if  properly  attended  to  they  are  highly  remu- 
nerative. At  the  commencement  of  last  sesson  I  had  five  hives; 
but,  from  some  cause  or  another,  one  of  them  did  not  swsrm,  so 
the  increase  was  from  four  only,  and  firom  these  and  tlie 
swarms  that  swarmed  again  were  thrown  off  the  large  number 
of  twenty-three  swarms.  Of  these,  three  got  away  and  one  stock 
died,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  stook  consists  of  twenty-four 
hives  (not  all  in  my  possession,  for  eight  were  given  away,  which 
increased  to  ten).  The  weight  of  honey,  taken  in  glasses  and 
boxes  from  the  tops  of  the  hives,  was  between  140  lbs.  and  150  lbs., 
which,  from  jts  purity,  is  worth  double  the  price  of  that  taken 
frt>m  the  hive  itself  and  which  can  be  removed  without  disturbing 
the  hive  at  all. 

As  a  proof  of  what  each  will  do,  I  may  mention  that,  from  the 
hive  which  did  not  swarm,  I  took  from  the  top  40  lbs.  of  honey, 
and  I  suppose  the  hive  itself  weighs  40  lbs.  at  the  present  time. 
They  commenced  t o  swarm  in  October.  On  the  4th  of  that  month 
three  swarms  came  off,  but  two  of  them  alighting  on  the  same 
bough,  joined  together  and  made  one.  These  were  put  in  a  hive, 
and  in  rather  less  than  six  weeks  had  swarmed  again,  and  I  took 
off  a  glass  containing  13  lbs.  of  honey.  The  profit  on  them  I 
calculate  thus :— 


10  swarms  at  30«.  ... 

•*. 

...  £15 

0    0 

fido.  at  20s. 



...       5 

0    0 

4  do.,  at  Ifts. 



...       8 

0    0 

8  got  away 

Idled 

93 
liO  lbs  of  honey,  at  1«.  6J. 


10  10    0 
£88  10    0 


This,  of  course,  is  supposing  the  swarms  were  sold  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  summer ;  but  if  they  were  sold  esrlier,  there  would  not 
be  so  much  honey — say  by  one-half.  Possibly  through  the  winter 
two  or  three  hives  might  die ;  then,  too,  aa  bees  increased,  both 
swarms  and  honey  would  fall  in  value ;  but  even  supposing  they 
did  to  half  what  I  have  reckoned  them  at,  there  is  still  left  a 
very  good  inducement  for  their  cnltiration.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  if  they  were  properly  attended  to  there  might  be  tons  of 
honey  exported  every  year.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  bees 
require  no  attention  ;  although  it  is  not  much,  they  do  require 
some,  and  they  will  not  thrive  unless  that  attention  is  paid  them 
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They  should  be  put  in  good  hiyes,  and  placed  in  a  suitable 
situation.  Till  lately,  and  even  dow  it  is  thought  by  some  that 
anything  is  good  enough  to  put  them  in,  and  ten  to  one  if  you 
see  them  in  the  country  you  will  find  them  in  an  empty  gin  case. 
Some  time  ago  I  was  at  a  place  where  befs  were  kept,  but  a  com- 
plaint was  made  that  they  did  no  good.  I  asked  to  see  them, 
and  there  was  the  gin  ease,  with  the.  bees  going  in  and  out,  but 
jepj  sluggishly ;  and  well  they  might  appear  so,  for  on  turning 
it  up  I  found  it  to  be  in  a  rery  duty"  condition — one  was  ocon- 
jried  by  the  bees,  while  a  very  fine  spider  had  domesticated  itself 
in  the  other.  I  out  the  box  in  two,  cleaned  the  bottom-board, 
and  placed  it  on  the  stand  again.  They  are  more  easily  managed 
-  at  swarming  time  than  is  generally  imagined.  Being  engaged 
during  the  day  in  Melbourne,  I  could  not  attend  to  them  myself, 
and  so  left  them  very  much  to  the  care  of  the  servant.  They 
oan  be  removed  from  one  place  to  another  with  the  greatest 
ease.  When  the  John  Williams  was  last  here,  I  gave  Mr. 
Buzacot  a  hive,  which  he  took  on  to  Sydney,  with  the  view  of 
getting  them  on  to  the  South  Sea  Islands.  He  wrote  to  say 
they  got  to  Sydney  all  right.  It  is  his  intention  next  year, 
when  the  Tesael  visits  that  port,  to  send  some  on  to  the  islands, 
and  I  have  every  confidence  that  the  experiment  will  be  sue- 
oessftji.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  bees  do  not  thrive  on  the  sea 
coast,  but  the  above  results  having  been  experienced  in  Brighton 
fvd\y  disproves  such  an  idea.  In  conclusion,  I  would  take  this 
opportunity  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  AcclimatisH'tion 
Society  to  the  native  bee— a  small  insect,  I  understand,  about 
the  size  of  the  common  gnat,  stingless,  and  collects  a  good 
quantity  of  honey.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  domesticate  them.  During  the  coming  summer  Inn- 
tend,  if  possible,  to  procure  some,  and  I  ^ould  like  to  hear  of 
9tbers  making  the  attempt.  The  nativM  can  easily  track  them, 
aind  for  a  consideration  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  glad  to  supply 
them.— E.  Bainkj.— (Jfe^wmtf  JrsfUM,) 

[We  shall  be  obliged  by  any  of  our  readers  furnishing  us  with 
more  information  concerning  these  Australian  stingless  bees, 
which  we  also  wish  merchants  trading  thither  would  take  steps 
fer  importing  into  this  country. — Bds.  J.  op  H.] 


Cod  Liybb  Oil  pob  Doaa.— Possibly  some  of  your  readers 
maj  not  be  aware  of  the  eflScacy  of  cod  liver  oil  as  an  alterative 
and  strengthening  medicine  for  dogs,  given  once  or  twice  a-day, 
in  doses  from  one  table-spoonftil,  according  to  siar  and  age ;  it 
works  wonders  in  weakly  puppies,  wasting  of  flesh,  and  indeed 
in  debility  of  any  nature.  Give  the  oil  either  mixed  with  milk 
or  broth  or  after  feeding.  Some  dogs  will  lick  it  up  greedily, 
hut  generally  they  seem  to  dishke  the  flavour. 


OUE  LETTEB  BOX. 


G*ira  Cock  with  Naili.kfs  Toe  (A,  DO.-The  loss  of  the  nail  from  the 
toe  would  not  be  ;.  disquaUflcation  to  your  bird,  although  were  the  ©om- 

SetiUon  close,  it  would  tell  agaiimt  him.    If  the  toe  beconee  »woUeD  and 
eformed,  it  would  be  uselesa  to  exhibit  him. 

^v^^m^  ^***^***  ^^-^^  Ti'RWED  Reb  (R.  C.).-The  face  of  a  Spanish 
eoek  will  become  roay  sometimes  in  very  cold  Weather,  but  not  red,  Thexe 
is  mo  hope  that  a  red  fiice  in  an  adult  cock  will  ever  become  white. 

Bliotrbs  OM  Face  op  Sfahish  Cock  {Newest  Subscriber) —The  cases 
you  name  belong  to  a  very  common  disease  among  Spanish  fowl^.  especially 
S!l?«?'  Xku*""!*  ^  ^*.*y-  ^I^^'w  •'^«ry  spot  with  compound  sulphur  oint- 
Sr3^  ^I^^  W^^^  exist  the  cock«  should  be  by  themselves,  as  the  other 
S-i?  ?  ?;^*^f  '**''*'^-  W<>o<»«n  floo"  are  objectionable;  flwt,  becHuse  a 
fowl  s  foot  is  always  kept  in  an  unnatural  position  from  the  unyieldinjr 
nature  of  the  mHterial;  next,  because  they  cannot  scratch  on  it:  and. 
lastly,  because  it  is  always  damp  and  cold.  As  adreitisers  say.  ♦'  One  ex- 
periment  will  prove  the  fact."  ' 

PaoFiTABLa  PODLTHT  Stock.—  Worcester  will  oblige  by  sending  his  name 
and  address  to  Mrs.  Bwid,  3,  Victoria  Street,  Pimlico,  &W.  ""°*°»e 

CocHiK-CeiKA  Chicken's  Leo  Paralysed  {yunquam  i>onwto).-We 
5IT®  ^  ".?'[.?*i  ***'.°"  •''®"'f  ^^^  **  **»'*  ""^e  »^  y^r.  If  your  chickens  fast 
^.^rtJ^  u\  ^?»'«»»\»'  ^^  «?«  '«»«.  »nd  ma/cause  crimp  or  aiy  Jth^r 
?i^  f  !S'  ^'  ''  '  '^L*''"  *^°'*"  ^"•""^  »K»'°»*  •»«*»*  feeding.  Take  a  can.He 
and  feed  every  night  af  eight  and  ten,  or  at  the  latter  hour  only.  It  will 
oco  py  only  a  minute  or  two,  and  they  will  learn  to  look  for  yon  as  you  <io 
SwSJ^Ie^ and"rice         "**"^  cl»ickens  has  each  bent     Discontinue  the 

PouLTRT  Kekpino  (A  SubscHbeT,  Wexjbrd).-^ix  hens  are  not  too  roanv 

£r?m  ZLXL  J*'"''.*"  «<>••  ^  •»<»  ««.  ^hich  yon  can  have  frea  hy  p<^ 
w^"her  wmTJf '  ******  penny  postage  sUmpa.  Genereus  diet  and  wirmer 
Stve  notl  n  Jt^^J*  ^"""i:  ^.P"H?^  *'~''  •  «»«»>  «»  i^  «»««'«»  red  colour. 
2ms^^S^'*47iith*°f"i^^  '^.r  °'^«*^"*  Cochin-Chlna  heni 
wuiaooa  lumiali  you  with  a  broody  mother.    For  seven  penny  postage 


stamps  you  can  have  firee  by  post  ftx>m  our  office,  '^Tha  Psnltry  Book  fef 
the  Many."    It  gives  much  informaiton  which  you  wiU  find  uaefuL 

Game  Hew  with  Swolixm  Head  (C.  L.  /».X— Shut  your  hen  up  ifi  s 
warm  place,  feed  her  on  soft  food  and  stale  bread  soaked  in  ale,  wash  ber 
head  with  vinegar  and  cold  water,  and  give  her  Ireqncnt  doses  of  castordL 

Legs  or  Golden-pencilleu  Hambcughs  {Oreen  Legs).—T\k^  mait  be 
bine ;  green  legs  would  insure  defeat. 

Bumble  Feet  ( W.  J.  Gamehoy).—'^oxa  Game  cock  has  this  affsctisa  of 
his  feet ;  it  nsnaUv  occurs  in  old  birds  which  roost  on  high  perches,  and  bars 
brick  floors  to  walk  and  fly  down  upon.  We  know  of  no  remedy.  To  pre- 
vent  the  disease  have  low  perches,  and  all  brick  oif  stone  flooring  covered 
with  sand  2  inches  or  3  inches  deep. 

LioB  oV  Chickens  {E.  ZT.).— No  application  is  bett^  th«n  flowers  of 
sulphur  dusted  among  the  fbathers.  You  surely  might  prevent  their  oc- 
curring by  keeping  your  roosting-place  and  nests  more  cleui.  Have  ihe 
whole  thoroufrbly  cleared  out,  and  llmewaah  the  interior,  having  wise 
flowers  of  sulphur  mixe  t  in  the  limewasb. 

Dividing  Fowx-housb  (Amateur).— It  Is  Impossible  to  divide  ap«i  &r«i 
call  it  a  house),  8  fteet  lonir,  so  as  to  be  healthfully  used  for  two  sets  of  fovk 
You  must  build  another  similar  pen  in  front  of  the  present,  and  Iwve  a  ren 
(communicating  wijh  each)  down  the  side  of  the  wall  enclosed  wih  win. 
This  run  could  be  used  by  one  set  of  fowls  during  part  of  the  day,  sad 
by  the  other  set  during  another  part  of  the  day.  Two  cocka  would  not 
agree. 

Ikccbatoks  'D.  J.),— We  do  not  advise  Cantelo's  incmbfttor  at  this  sessn 
of  the  year.  It  is  very  successful  in  hatching,  but  it  cannot  rear;  irar  to 
we  think  any  -ne  can  raise  chickens  without  hens  till  the  weather  is  wanner 
and  the  nights  are  shorter. 

Corns  in  Fset  of  Atlesburt  Ddcks  {A  Constant  Subscriber).— V  y«ur 
Ducks  are  kei.t  on  a  paved  or  bricked  floor  the  corns  on  their  feet  m 
accounted  for.  If  the  corns  are  really  rocted  on  the  feet  there  to  no  real 
cure  for  them  ;  but  If  they  be  only  just  appearing  touch  them  witb  tuutx^ 
and  keep  the  birds  as  much  as  pos8l4.1e  on  grasBi.  A  Eo«en  Dock's  bffl 
should  resemble  exactly  tbat  of  the  wild  Dud(. 

Sex  of  Goslikos— Leo»  of  White  BANTAjes—^AitK  Cocks  TxnpixD 
(J.  if.).— You  cannot  distinguish  the  sex  of  Geese  at  flve  months  old 
White  BaniHms  may  be  either  clean  or  feather-leggini,  single  cr  donbis 
combed,  red  or  yellow  ears.  The  clean- legcred  f^hould  have  double  eontak 
If  white-legsed,  white  ear-lobes ;  if  yellow-legged,  yellow  ear-lobe.  Game 
cocks  are  trimmed  before  they  are  sent  to  shows,  but  we  are  not  await 
tbat  anything  is  'lone  to  their  plumage. 

TuKKEvs  RoiipT  {A.  5.).— Your  Turkeys,  from  your  description,  arsvexy 
far  gone  in  the  roup.  Those  that  have  the  large  lumps  you  mentlMi  ft 
would  be  well  to  ktU.  For  those  that  are  lightly  affected  we  would  rscoB* 
mend  an  entire  change  of  diet.  Feed  tliem  entirely  on  soft  food,  oitoesl 
witli  «)n!ons  chopi-ed  In  it,  and  a  little  black  pepper  mixed  with  It.  Do  not 
let  them  have  much  water.  Wash  their  heads  and  months  with  ▼hif»ear  sM 
water ;  and  where  the  tongue  is  hard,  white,  and  bomy,  trim  It  round  vitk 
a  pair  of  scissors.  Bally 's  pills  maybe  given  with  gr^c  advantage.  Bs 
house  where  they  roost  most  be  kept  clean.    Give  them  strong  aie. 

Size  of  Hives  and  Supers,  Aovanxaoks  of  Bab-hives.  Ac  (ASaplk 
Subscriber).—].  Thirteen  incites  square  by  8  inches  deep  inside,  is  a  gpoi 
siEe  fbr  stock-bAxes.  2.  We  prefer  supers  of  the  same  diameter,  but  vaiyiag 
from  8  lnche.<f  or  4  inches  in  depth  to  the  talUsised  hive.  One  or  msnmsj 
be  required  accord inv  to  the  season.  3.  The  best  communication  betvsea 
the  stock-htve  and  a  super  is  formed  by  two  hal^inch  silts  In  an  adapter 
near  the  sides,  tm  long  and  as  wide  apart  ao  the  diameter  of  the  super  vill 
permit.  4.  Among  the  advantasres  of  bar-hives  (which  belong  also  Is  s 
greater  extent  to  frame-hives)  are:— The  power  at  any  time  of  irakiogt 
thorough  ezaminstion  of  every  comb,  thei"ebv  ascertaining  at  once  if  say- 
thing  is  wrong,  anri  i-nabrmg  a  ren  edy  to  he  hnmediately  applied.  W«sk 
stocks  may  be  rapidly  shengthened  by  inte  changing  one  or  more  enply 
combs  for  bro<'d-coinbs  from  a  strong  hl>e.  F  od  may  be  supplied  hi  tiM 
same  mamer.  Thr  number  uf  drones  may  ^e  limited' by  remo  init  all  bat 
a  small  portion  of  drone-comb,  and  substituting  worker-conib  in  its  pUce. 
Economy  in  wax.  by  enabling  every  bit  of  worker-eoinb  to  bo  turaed  IS 
good  aceounts  Facility  in  naking  artificial  swnrma,  as  well  as  aU  otter 
apiarian  experiments.  Burs  should  ran  Irom  front  to  back.  *.  Ccnb-Urs 
are  very  useful  in  supers.  When  a  comb  la  extrscted,  the  side-sttackineijls 
should  be  severed  by  a  bent  knife.  Complfto  frames  are  preferable  to  the 
|lide-^lips  you  p  oiof^e,  and  should  be  kept  tbree-eiahtha  of  an  inch  titmlk^ 
top.  sides  and  floor  bo  rd.  The  pla"  ot  double  wood  with  a  apace  brtwon 
for  air  has  o'ten  occurred  to  us,  and  alihouMh  we  have  never  tried  ii  wears 
disposed  to  think  it  a  good  one. 

Australian  GnAPS  P^broqcbts— Love  Birds.— >4  CorrespomSerfn^OM 
to  know  wheth.r  Ansttalian  Grass  Parroqnets  bri:ed  In  cnnflnemcnt  in  lUs 
connti-y.  an«l  to  have  some  diiections  for  their  management,  and  whatoifht 
to  be  given  for  a  pair.    AUo,  the  same  infoimation  about  Love  Birds. 


LONDON  MAEZETS.—Fbbbuabt  17. 
POTJLTBT. 

As  the  time  of  year  ereeps  on,  the  supply  of  poultry  diminishes,  and  tfte 
lack  of  quMlity  rhows  thnt  the  approach  of  spring  is  not  without  its  to- 
fluence.  It  is  almost  an  imperceptible  step  from  ihe  puliet  to  the  hea  II 
is  but  biying  a  few  eggs,  but  it  has  great  effect  on  the  Vidue;  The  end  fli 
the  Game  »-eai»on  and  the  opening  of  Phrllament  cause  a  fKghi  iniprcm- 
men^  in  trade,  and,  consequently,  in  pricex. 


Each— s. 

Turkeys 0 

Fowls ^ s 

Smaller  do 3 

Chickens    2 

Daek lings.... 3 

Goslings C 

Guinea  Fowls   2 


d. 
0  to 

0  ,, 


Grouce     .. 
PheaiHHnts 
Til  rt  ridges 


Each- 


PlKeour 6 

Hares    0 

Rabbits    ^  .  1 

Wild 0 


«.  d.    9,  i. 

0    0  tot  9 

0  0  „e  J 

8,.  J   J 
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I  the  3rd  in  1854.     Daring 


TBI  Wbbv.-- At  ChiBtriek,  from  obierratione  during  tlie  last  tlilrty-flTe  years,  Uje  average  highest  and  lowest 
?  ^^X!^^^  }fi}^^^  rwpectiTely.  The  rraatest  heat.  64%  oocurred  on  the  28th  In  1846;  and  the  loweaicold,  19% 
Hiring  the  peth)d  129  day.  wore  to«,  and  on  109  rain  falU 


MISTLETOE  PBOPAGATION. 

VERY  qaarter  of  a  cen- 
tury there  9fiexn»  to  be 
a  mist  about  tUeHistle- 
toe,  wliicK  com^  Ipwer 
dowa  aai  xlmm  with 
a  tide- i ike  ref^Wity. 
Vive  aod  tirentf.  years 
back,  the  baokbooe  of 
the  gardetiing  of  all 
Burope  was  b^t  dovrn 
with  the  weijB;bt  of  the 
art  and  practice  of  sow- 
ing the  Mistletoe  seeds, 
of  propagating  the  Mis- 
tletoe from  a  budding-like  operation,  and  of  grafting  it 
exactly  as  Apple  and  Pear  trees  are  grafted ;  and  tl^re 
was  then  a  nursery  not  far  from  the  heart  of  mid- 
Enffland,  in  which  standard  Mistletoes  were  grafted, 
tieo,  untied,  pruned,  trained,  and  sohi  as  ngi^larly  as 
any  branch  of  the  trade  avqv  was  or  erer  eao  be  car- 
ried on,  and  the  Oak  tree  waa  full .  of  Mistletoe.  The 
largest  specimen  on  that  tree  was  full  5  tbet  in  diameter, 
and  the  last  newest  member  who  was  elected  as  one  of 
the  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  is  the 
owner  of  that  tree. 

I  say  our  books  and  backs  were  then  loaded  with 
aeeurate  accounts  of  all  that,  but  now  the  subject  is  as  if 
it  were  not,  and  there  is  yet  one  thing  at  least  aboujt 
Mistletoe  which  will  be  a  new  thing  under  the  suo,  if 
Tou  belieTe  what  comes  from  under  this  cloud  of  mist. 
Eren  your  humble  servant  could  not  resist  the  spirit  of 
the  testimonies  to  what  was  trui?  of  Mistletoe ;  and  I 
fttihedt  bud  Jed,  and  sowed  Mistletoe  theo,  and  put  it  all 
m  black  and  white,  of  eourse,  as  I  always  did  and  mean 
to  do  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

There  was  a  wave  in  the  edge  of  the  misty  cloud  about 
the  bii'thtime  of  the  old  Cottaob  Gaepbnbr,  and  I 
recollect  very  well  having  had  abundance  of  "private 
correspondents  *'  in  this  country,  and  in  Ireland,  and  one 
or  two  places  in  Scotland,  for  packets  of  fresh  seeds  of 
Mistletoe,  from  the  front  of  the  conservatory  at  Shrub- 
land  Park;  and  now  I  shall  be  a  public  correspondent 
asking  how  the  seeds  I  s^nt  behaved  themselves.  Probably 
if  ene  had  time  to  look  over  the  first  few  volumes  of  that 
or  this  work,  he  would  find  all  that  is  needful  to  be  known 
about  the  Mistletoe  and  how  to  grow  it.  But  once  on  a 
time  the  plague  of  my  life  was  to  discover  a  process  by 
which  to  undo  Mistletoe.  I  could  not  get  rid  of  it  any- 
how, and  I  hold  it  in  my  creed  that  you  cannot  get  free 
from  it  after  it  has  been  in  possession  of  your  trees  a 
long  while,  without  first  riddingyourself  of  allthe  boughs 
and  brandies  on  which  it  has  taken.  You  could  over- 
come the  vitality  of  Horseradish  by  not  leaving  a  bud  of 
it  in  the  trenched  ground.  But  the  vitality  of  the  roots 
of  Mistletou  is  such,  that  the  ground  itself,  as  it  were, 
must  be  removed  ere  the  roots  cease  the  root  action, 
which  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  root  action  of  any  root 
in  the  ground. 

Kg.  4».-^'Vou  JI^  Kbw  Sxbhs. 


Dear  me !  it  seems  but  yesterday  that  Dr.  Lindley  and 
Mr.  Loudon  were  preaching  ail  this  from  the  balcony  of 
a  hustings  hotel  to  the  independent  electors  of  self-Ume 
and  glorification,  and  now  we  have  none  of  them — a  good 
iob  too,  for  self-glorification  is  as,  the  mist  of  MistUtoe. 
Quite  sufficient  of  it  to  get  over  one's  nerves  once  in  five 
and  twenty  years. 

Well,  the  nursery  at  which  Mistletoe  standards  were 
made  and  sold  was  at  Great  Malvern,  near  to  the  confines 
of  Worcester,  Hereford,  and  Gloucestershire,  and  not 
an  individual  in  the  three  counties  but  knows  Great 
and  Little  Malvern  ;  so  the  doing  was  not  done  in  a 
corner.  Besides,  Loudon  has  the  very  start  of  the  practice 
in  the  **  Gardener's  Macrazine  "  for  1837,  page  206,  and 
for  the  next  two  or  three  years  the  proceedinj;  was  not 
out  of  people's  mouths.  The  nurseryman  was  Mr.  Moss, 
and  Mr.  Moss  was  gardener  at  Eastnor  Castle  for  thirty, 
years.  The  first  thing  he  did  on  the  Mistletoe  question^ 
was  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  fact  that  Mistletoe  will 
grow  on  the  Oak,  by  giving  the  Oak  branch  which  was- 
sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting  in  Begent 
Street,  through  Mr.  Loudon.  It  was  the  second  largest 
specimen  on  that  Oak,  and  there  were  several  smaller 
ones.  About  two  miles  from  Eastnor  Castle  there  lived' 
a  master  grafter  of  driek  fruit,  or  victuals  and  drink,  as 
the  workpeople  there  say.  Mr.  Pitt  of  Little  London, 
grafted  other  than  fruit  trees.  He  *'  grafted  all  manner 
of  things,"  as  he  often  told  me  himself,  and  he  was  then 
about  the  same  age  as  I  am  now.  He  was  the  first  who 
showed  a  gardener  how  to  graft  and  bud  Mistletoe,  and 
the  said  gardener  was  the  first  person  who  taught  Mr. 
Moss  what  he  did  with  Mistletoe  at  Malvern.  Little 
London,  as  you  go  from  Ledbury  to  Gloucester,  and 
three  miles  from  the  former,  waa  then  before  big  London 
in  the  matter  of  Mistletoe. 

The  Mistletoe  was  much  more  flourishing  and  fresh* 
like  on  that  Oak  than  on  any  Apple  tree  in  the  country. 
But  to  make  a  short  story  of  a  long  one,  the  middle  of 
May  is  the  best  time  to  grafl  the  Mistletoe,  and  from 
then  to  midsummer.  The  best  grafts  are  three-year-old 
shoots  of  the  Apple  tree,  with  a  seedling  Mistletoe  on  it 
already  from  tne  sowing  of  a  thrush  or  blackbird,  and 
the  best  way  to  graft  it  is  to  cut  ofi*  all  the  leaves  of  the 
Apple-tree  graft,  and  to  leave  at  least  four  eyes,  or  b.nds» 
before  the  Mistletoe  seedling,  and  only  as  much  wood 
behind  it  as  will  be  sufficient  to  make  the  union  with  the 
stock  and  no  more  ;  to  have  it  done  5  feet  high  irom  the 
ground,  to  chiy  the  graft  in  the  usual  way,  t'>  moss  the 
cLay,  and  to  keep  the  moss  damp,  and  to  have  the  Mistle- 
toe  seedling  just  resting  or  nestling  in  the  top  of  the  ball 
of  mose.  Another  most  p-^rticular  thing  ia  to  have  one 
or  more  shoots  left  on  the  stock  and  ab0ve  where  it  is 
grafted,  and  to  let  that  shoot  have  all  its  leavea  on.  If 
the  weather  is  Tery  cold,  or  Tery  hot,  or  windy,  put  a 
brown  paper  cape  over  the  ball  and  Mistletoe,  and  nine* 
teen  out  of  a  score  of  them  ought  to  grow  by  this,  "  the 
best  way." 

I  have  graded  the  Mistletoe  itself  on  a  Balsam  Poplar, 
the  very  first  one  I  ever  did,  Mr.  Pitt  standing  over  me 
No.  700. -Vol.  XXVL>OiD  SaBns* 
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at  the  time.  That  was  some  time  in  April,  at  the  height  of  the 
grafting  season  in  that  county.  Grafting  pieces  of  Mistletoe  is 
like  budding  exactly,  but  make  a  longer  and  a  wider  slit  in  the 
bark,  and  make  the  Mistletoe  stem  in  a  flat  wedge-shape  on  one 
side,  and  put  in  the  flat  side  next  the  wood  of  the  stock,  as  in 
budding.  Tie,  elay,  and  moss,  and  cape  with  brown  paper,  and 
you  are  in  for  it  sure  as  he  was,  or  Mr.  Moss  either. 

To  bud  Mistletoe  is  merely  to  take  a  less  piece  than  the  g^^ft, 
only  one  joint  of  Mistletoe,  "  haying  a  bud  and  one  leaf  at  the 
end,"  but  clay  it  and  moss  it,  and  paper-cape  it  as  if  it  were  a 
graft. 

Now,  in  respect  to  the  subject  which  forms  the  text  for  this 
article — ^the  sowing  of  the  Mistletoe  seeds  in  a  slit  made  ia  the 
bark  of  the  plant,  or  merely  on  the  surface  of  the  bark,  without 
the  slit.  Both  ways  are  equally  good,  for  it  is  not  where  the 
seed  is  placed  that  the  Mistletoe  seedling  plant  takes  hold.  A 
much  more  curious  thing  occurs  at  the  germination  of  the  seed 
of  a  Mistletoe.  Sometimes  there  is  only  one  germ  in  the  Mis- 
tletoe seed ;  in  others  there  are  two,  three,  four,  or  more  germs, 
and  each  germ  throws  up  a  sucker  on  the  end  of  a  short  stalk. 
The  sucker  then  lays  hold  of  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  holds  on 
to  it  for  six,  or  eight,  or  more  months,  according  to  the  time  of 
the  year;  but  it  is  from  this  sucker  that  roots  penetrate  the 
bark,  and  not  from  where  the  germination  of  the  seed  took 
place  lower  down.  When  there  are  more  embryos  than  one  in 
the  one  seed,  there  are  as  many  seedlings  from  one  seed  as  there 
are  germs  ;  for  eaoh  germ,  or  embryo,  has  its  own  branch  and 
sucker,  and  each  sucker  takes  an  independent  hold  for  itself, 
and  on  the  place  it  holds  to  a  seedling  plant  is  established.  I 
have  seen  three  good  plants  thus  from  one  seed,  and  each  of 
them  was  half  an  inch  in  adyance  of  the  seed  itself. 

The  seed  of  Mistletoe  will  yegetate  on  the  bare  handle  of  a 
house-broom*  quite  as  readily  as  on  the  bark  of  an  Apple-tree 
branch.  If  you  fasten  it  with  a  bit  of  putty  on  a  deal  board, 
moss,  and  moisten  it  early  in  the  summer,  it  will  also  yegetate 
on  the  board  or  on  a  bar  of  iron ;  then  it  dies,  for  the  suckers  at 
the  end  of  the  roots,  as  you  may  call  them,  find  not  a  proper 
place  to  fasten  to. 

The  belief  and  notion  on  this  subject  were  yery  different  from 
what  is  stated  at  the  time  referred  to — ^fiye  and  twenty  years 
back.  They  amounted  to  this,  as  far  as  I  recollect:  That 
Aristotle  and  Pliny  among  the  ancients,  and  Dr.  Walker  among 
the  modems,  considered  that  the  Mistletoe  was  propagated  by 
the  excrements  of  the  birds  which  had  fed  on  the  berries,  sup- 
posing that  the  heat  of  the  stomach  and  the  process  of  digestion 
were  necessary  to  prepare  the  seeds  for  yegetation.  Bay  first 
sugL'ested  the  idea  of  trying  by  experiment  whether  the  seed 
would  yegetate  without  passing  through  the  body  of  a  bird ; 
and  at  his  suggestion  Mr.  Poody,  an  apothecary  of  London, 
inserted  with  complete  success  a  seed  of  the  Mistletoe  into  an 
incision  made  in  the  bark  of  a  White  Poplar  tree  which  grew  in 
his  garden.  This,  Professor  Martin  obseryes,  has  been  since 
done  by  many  persons,  both  by  rubbing  the  berries  on  the 
smooth  bark  of  yarious  trees,  and  by  inserting  them  in  a  cleft 
or  in  a  small  hole  bored  on  purpose,  which  was  the  mode 
adopted  by  Doody,  the  first  person  who  really  sowed  this  seed. 
The  celebrated  Du  Hamel,  areuing  that  the  seeds  of  the  Mis- 
tletoe, like  the  seeds  of  other  plants,  would  germinate  anywhere, 
provided  they  had  a  suitable  degree  of  moisture,  maoe  them 
sprout  not  only  on  the  bark  of  difierent  kinds  of  liying  trees, 
but  on  dead  branches,  on  bricks,  tiles,  stones,  wood,  and  iron, 
down  to  mother  earth ;  but  though  they  germinated  in  such 
situations,  they  did  not  lire  any  time  except  on  the  bark  of 
living  trees.  M.  Du  Trochet  made  seeds  of  the  Mistletoe  germ- 
inate on  the  two  sides  of  the  frame  of  a  window,  and  in  both 
cases  the  radicles  directed  themselyes  towards  the  interior  of  the 
room,  as  if  in  quest  of  darkness. 

Tliese  were  the  things  which  we,  who  wrote  in  1887,  belieyed 
in,  hilt  the  italics  are  mine ;  and  it  was  fresh  in  our  memory  that 
Mr.  Baxter,  of  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  had  in  the  spring 
of  1833  rubbed  nine  Mistletoe  seeds  on  the  smooth  bark  of  an 
Apple  tree,  all  of  which  germinated.  Two  of  them  produced  only 
one  radicle  eaoh,  six  produced  two  radicles  each,  and  one  pro- 
dut-ed  three  radicles;  and  when  you  know  there  is  an  embrjo,  or 
germ,  in  the  seed  of  a  Mistletoe  for  eyery  radicle  it  makes,  you 
mi\y  take  my  word  for  it  that  each  of  these  germs  makes  a  seed- 
linij  plant.  From  the  experiment  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Oxford,  you  may  also  learn  that  two  seedlmgs  from  one  seed  are 
mo  10  common  than  either  one  or  three. 

Now,  do  you  suppose  for  one  moment,  that  we  who  liyed  on 


the  other  side  of  fiye  and  twenty  years  back,  and  knew  all  that* 
and  talked  of  it  among  ourselves,  can  help  now  being  grieyed 
to  hear  what  Dr.  Lindley  would,  call  **  exaggerated  nonsense," 
from  the  mouths  and  pens  of  men  as  goodas  eyer  any  of  as 
aspired  to,  just  because  folly  seems,  in  some  instances,  to  be  less 
an  exaggeration  than  the  real  truth  ?  But  the  profit  to  you  is 
immense.  '*  Bxaggerated  nonsense  "  is  by  suoH  discussions  got 
rid  of  altogether,  and  whateyer  good  is  in  the  story  you  bays  it 
pure  and  sunple  without  exaggeration  of  any  kind,  good  or  bad, 
and  the  good  you  w^l  haye  out  of  this  true  story  will  never  get 
out  of  your  mind  as  long  as  you  live ;  that  good  thing  is,  the 
knowledge  that  our  craft,  rightly  applied,  will  cause  a  seed,  even 
the  seed  of  a  Mistletoe,  to  germmate  and  sprout  on  the  &oe  of  a 
bar  of  cast  steel  in  the  bottom  of  a  crinoline ;  and  surely,  then, 
no  one  can  fail  to  do  it  where  it  ought  and  how  it  ought  to  be 
done.  You  have  the  "  how "  from  the  great  physiologiit  Du 
Hamel,  **  a  suitable  degree  of  humidity,"  or,  if  you  like  our  way 
of  putting  it,  which  is  the  right  way  of  doing  it,  haye  a  ball  of 
moss,  always  as  damp  as  his  "  humidity,"  all  round  the  seed  to 
yegetate,  and  by  keeping  a  nightcap  of  brown  paper  oyer  it  the 
while,  you  lessen  the  need  of  so  much  water  to  the  moss.  Soma 
people  are  so  plain  in  their  senses,  that  they  think  a  seed  most 
grow  because  it  is  sown.  But  you  see  there  are  conditions 
essential  to  success,  even  if  you  sow  in  a  pot  or  out  in  the  bender 
— so  much  heat,  so  much  of  constant  moisture,  and  so  much 
shade,  and  more  of  it  if  you  choose.  But  these  three  oonditioni 
must  never  be  absent,  nor  any  one  of  them,  in  turning  Mistletoe 
seeds  into  seedlings,  or  grafts  or  buds  of  them  into  plants. 

D.  BSATOV. 

[In  illustration  of  Mr.  Beaton*s  communication  we  extract  the 
following  from  "Loudon's  Ghirdener's  Magaxine"  for  1837, 
page  209:— 

'*  The  first  indication  of  germination  ia  the  appearance  of  one 
or  more  radicles,  like  the  sucker  of  a  house-fly,  but  larger ;  as 
at  h  »,  which  are  front  views,  and  at  k  I  in  the  same  figure,  wfaidi 
are  side  views,  taken  from  Mistletoe  berries  which  were  stuck  on 
the  upright  trunk  of  a  Cherry  tree  in  our  garden  at  Bajswater 
in  March,  1836,  and  germinated  there,  as  they  appeared  on  the 
20th  of  May  of  the  same  vear.  When  the  white,  viscous,  pulpj 
matter  of  the  Mistletoe  berry  is  removed,  the  kernel,  or  seed, 
appears  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  flat ;  sometimes  oval,  at  other 
times  triangular,  and  at  other  times  of  yarious  forms,  a  Is  the 
male  blossom  magnified ;  &,  the  female  blossom  magnified ;  c2,  a 
berry  cut  through  transversely ;  e,  a  seed  divided  vorticaUf, 
showing  the  two  embryos ;  ^,  the  embryo  magnified ;  I,  the 
two  embrjosj  with  the  two  radicles  germinating;  »,  a  sinfle 
radicle ;  k,  a  side  view,  or  section,  of  the  two  radicles ;  and  I,  i 
side  view,  or  section,  of  the  smgle  radicle. 


**  It  is  remarked  by  Du  Hamel,  that,  when  the  form  of  the 
seed  is  oval,  generally  one  radicle  only  is  protruded ;  but,  when 
it  is  triangular  or  irregular,  two,  three,  or  more  appear.  It  ii 
singular  that,  while  the  radicle  of  almost  all  other  plants  descends, 
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this  18  not  the  case  with  the  Miatletoe ;  the  young  root  of  which 
At  first  rites  up,  and  then  bends  orer  till  it  reaches  the  body  of 
the  substance  to  which  the  seed  has  been  attached,  as  at  A;  and  /. 
Haying  reached  that  substance,  the  point  of  the  radicle  swells 
oat  like  the  extremity  of  the  sucker  of  a  house-fly,  or,  according 
to  the  comparison  of  Du  Hamel,  like  the  mouth-piece  of  a 
hunting-horn.**] 

A  FEW  NOTES  ON  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATION. 

^  As  the  cultiration  of  the  most  important  Tegetables  has  been 

S'ven  in  detail  in  the  preoedins  yolumes  of  Tbb  Joubkal  op 
ORTicirLTUBB,  it  is  needless  oere  to  repeat  what  has  already 
been  told.  The  following  notes  will,  therefore,  be  more  especially 
directed  to  certain  features,  which  it  is  strongly  adyiiable  for  the 
inexperienced  to  keep  in  Tiew,  supposing  at  the  same  tinie  that 
he  is  Tersed  in  the  oHinary  routine  of  sowing,  planting,  and  the 
other  etceteras,  which  after  all  form  the  basis  of  all  our  under- 
takings, however  skilful  or  ingenious  the  further  operations  may 
be.  In  the  regetable  department,  howerer,  simplioity  is  the  order 
of  the  day ;  and  the  remarks  here  giyen  will  be  neoessarily  brief, 
except  in  cases  where  a  more  explicit  treatise  seems  required, 
and  these  will  be  few : — 

BBBT.---The  White  or  Green  Beet,  of  which  the  top  instead  of 
the  root  is  used  as  a  salad,  has  so  fallen  into  disuse  since  so  many 
other  plants  of  greater  ^repute  haye  sprung  up  to  supersede  it, 
that  its  culture  need  not  be  enlarged  on  here ;  but  the  Bed  Beet 
of  our  gardens,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  in  fonner  times, 
and  which  is  far  from  always  being  a  perfect  article  now,  requires 
some  remark.  So  much  uncertainty  hangs  oyer  uncertain  seed 
that  Beet  of  the  best  quality  is  not  always  forthcoming  when 
wanted,  neither  is  the  appearance  of  the  plant  when  in  a  growing 
state  at  all  a  proof  that  it  is  likely  to  furnish  good  well-coloured 
roots.  I  had  a  good  example  of  this  the  past^  season,  haying  two 
plots  of  Beet,  one  with  a  short  top  of  a  deep  purple  crimson, 
and  plants  of  uniform  growth ;  the  other  with  a  much  longer 
foliage,  which  in  colour  was  not  much  darker  than  ordinary 
Mangold  Wurtzel,  being  a  sort  of  brown  and  green  streak,  and 
ordinary  obseryers  would  baye  predicted  a  yery  indifferent  article ; 
but  it  was  quite  the  reyerse,  being  much  superior  to  the  other 
darl^-coloured  short-topped  yariety — in  fiwt,  it  was  as  good  a 
quality  of  Beet  as  I  hare  seen  for  some  years  {  while  the  other 
was  bad-coloured  and  indifferent.  So  much  for  appearance  in 
the  growing  season;  and  I  record  this  in  order  to  warn  the 
inexperienced  against  being  led  away  by  first  impulses,  as  only 
an  examination  of  the  root  itself  can  determine  a  good  quality, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  consists  of  a  dark  crimson  tuber,  free 
from  yeins  and  streaky  places ;  the  root  need  not  be  too  large, 
11  generally  a  large-sized  one  is  faulty. 

Beet  need  not  be  sown  'until  the  middle  of  May,  unless  the 
season  be  an  unusually  forward  one,  and  in  that  case  it  may  be 
town  by  the  1st  of  that  month.  At  the  time  of  sowing  in  the 
open  ground,  it  is  advisable  to  sow  a  box  or  a  few  pans  of  thp 
same  sorts  and  place  them  under  glass,  as  Beet  is  liable  to  so  many 
mishaps  when  in  the  seed-leaf:  thus  the  crop  has  frequently  to 
be  succeeded  by  planting,  and  a  few  in  reserye  are  useful.  It  will 
require  thinning  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  autumn  must  be 
taken  up  before  seyere  frosts,  which  destroy  it,  the  plant  being 
more  tender  than  the  Carrot  or  Parsnip.  In  the  growing  period, 
howeyer,  it  requires  but  little  attention. 

BoBBCOLB  OR  KiLB. — ^£yery  year  gives  us  an  addition  to 
this  useful  and  numerous  fiimily ;  at  the  ssme  time  some  of  its 
members  drop  off,  those  in  the  ordinary  lists  of  1862  do  not  much 
exceed  in  number  those  of  1852,  or  before.  One  or  two  old 
fityourites,  howeyer,  still  retain  their  place— the  old  Curled  Green 
or  Kale,  certainly  the  oldest  member  of  the  family,  and  still  de- 
serying  cultiyation  alike  for  its  appearance,  hardihood,  and  table 
properties.  Then  we  haye  Cottager's  Kale,  a  yery  useful  and  pro- 
lific yariety ;  Ajparagus  Kale,  so  called  from  the  young  shoots 
when  denuded  of  leayes  boiling  and  eating  something  like  Aspara- 
gus, is  also  a  fayonrite  with  many.  Chou  de  Milan  is  second  to 
none  for  delicacy  at  table  when  in  good  condition ;  but  it  it  less 
hardy  than  some  other  kmds,  while,  perhaps,  the  most  hardy  of 
all  is  that  section  which  has  sprung  from  the  old  Ragged  Jack 
of  our  forefathers,  one  called  Buda  Kale  being  certainly  an  im- 
proyement;  but  this  class  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  except, 
perhaps,  in  yery  exposed  cold  places.  Then  there  is  a  yariegated 
borecole,  containing  when  true  all  the  colours  of  a  rainbow ; 
unfortunately  it  is  apt  to  sport,  but  when  trae  is  much  sought 
after  for  garnishing.    Some  other  yarieties  might  be  added ;  but 


the  aboye  are  sufficient  to  represent  an  important  family,  to 
which  Brussels  Sprouts  stands  in  the  character  of  first  cousin, 
but  this  will  be  treated  of  hereafter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  all  the 
members  of  this  household  like  good  liying,  and  make  the  beet 
return  when  treated  to  the  fat  of  the  land.  Sow  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  allow,  and  plant  out  in 
snallow  drills  made  by  the  hoe,  not  less  than  2  feet  apart 
each  way ;  an  earthing-up  aftwwards  will  be  of  senrice.  The 
remaining  features  of  their  treatment  haye  been  already  treated 
on  in  former  articles,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Bbxtssbls  Spbouts. — The  ? acaries  of  trade,  or,  perhaps,  the 
waywardness  of  buyers,  has  at  length  oontriyed  to  make  one  or 
two  yarieties  of  this  useful  article,  seed  lists  ^  containing  some- 
body's Improyed,  as  well  as  home-grown  and  imported  seed. 
This  is  certainly  not  to  be  found  fault  with,  as  a  degeneracy 
might  take  place  if  there  were  no  emulation  in  supporting  rival 
claims.  Howeyer,  as  eyery  one  knows  a  good  Brussels  Sprout, 
it  is  needless  to  say  more  than  to  adyise  those  who  grow  this 
yegetable  largely  (and  eyery  one  ought  to  do  so,  for  there  is  no 
winter  green  so  profitable),  to  sow  a  portion  of  all  the  kinds,  and 
keeping  them  separate,  mark  the  result  when  autumn  and 
winter  come  on,  and  another  season  only  grow  the  kind  that 

Sroyed  beet.  Generally  speaking,  I  plant  as  many  Brussels 
prouts  as  of  all  the  yarieties  of  Kale  united,  for  a  dish  of 
Brussels  Sprouts  may  be  had  in  all  weathers,  firom  October  to 
April,  and  they  often  haye  to  act  as  a  substitute  for  all  of  them, 
and  in  yery  seyere  winters  for  Broccoli  too.  It  is,  therefore, 
proper  to  say,  that  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
plant.  Its  cultivation  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  Kale,  only  it 
might  be  allowed  a  space  of  30  inches  each  way,  if  the  ground 
be  very  good.  We  need  hardly  say  that  stripping  off  the  leaves 
from  the  stem  in  autumn,  as  is  sometimes  done  under  the  plea 
of  giving  the  little  hard  Cabbage-formed  heads  a  better  chance 
to  grow,  is  a  very  bad  practice,  and  is  sure  to  be  attended  with 
reyerse  consequences,  as  Nature  has  pointed  out  a  duty  for  these 
leaves  to  do,  aftier  which  they  fall  ofi.  It  is,  therefore,  barbarous 
to  forestall  this  necessary  operation. 

BiANS  (Bboad).— Hardy,  i>rolific,  and  everybody's  money, 
this  yegetable  is  somehow  despised  in  the  gardens  of  the  wealthy, 
and  thrust  into  some  obscure  place  where  i^othing  else  will  grow — 
most  likely  under  trees.  Fortunate  it  is,  that  it  is  so  accommo* 
dating,  and  also  so  grateful ;  but  it  is  much  more  so  when  it  is 
duly  honoured  vrith  an  open,  favourable  space.  But  we  must 
leave  this  to  the  management  of  the  cultivator ;  and  to  the  in- 
experienced it  is  right  to  say,  that  so  accommodating  is  the 
Broad  Bean,  that  it  will  stand  the  winter  tolerably  well  when 
sown  at  the  end  of  November,  or  what  will  answer  the  same 
purpose  better,  a  few  pots  may  be  sown  in  February  and  placed 
in  heat,  and  the  plants  gradually  hardened  off.  They  will  plant 
very  well  in  March,  and  produce  a  good  and  early  crop.  Suc- 
cession crops  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  as  wanted.  The 
best  for  early  use  is  the  Longpod,  but  the  large  Windsor  is  more 
esteemed  at  table,  and  late  sowings  might  be  of  this  kind.  Do 
not  plant  too  thick  if  the  ground  be  rich,  and  it  is  not  bad 
practice  to  nip  off  the  points  of  the  stalks  when  they  indicate 
getting  too  high,  as  the  lower  blooms  set  better.  Broad  Beans 
are  essentially  a  cottager's  crop,  from  their  not  offering  so  much 
temptation  to  birds  as  Peas  do.  It  is  also  more  remunerative, 
proaucing  a  greater  amount  of  food  than  its  more  popular 
compeer,  and  in  its  growth  requiring  no  stakes,  unless  when  by 
the  side  of  a  path,  in  which  case  a  few  upright  stakes  and  a 
string  might  keep  them  from  hanging  over.  The  other  features 
of  their  treatment  have  been  detailed  elsewhere. — J.  Bob80K. 
(To  he  continued,) 


geranium:  BIJOU  as  a  BOBDEE  PLANT. 

YouB  oorrespondent  Mr.  Bobson  invites  attention  to  '*  striped 
borders,  and  suitable  plants  to  make  them  with,'*  and  says  he 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  addition  to  his,  I  think,  complete 
list  of  plants  for  the  above  purpose.  I  have  no  new  plant  to 
recommend  ;  but,  seeing  he  places  Geranium  Bijou  rather  high 
in  his  list,  as  he  describes  it  as  the  best  of  the  Scarlet-fiowered 
variegated-foliaged  kinds,  I  beg  to  add  a  few  words  in  its  favour. 
I  have  grown  it  extensively  for  the  last  three  years,  and  find  it 
to  be  the  best  of  its  class  ;  it  is  a  free  striker  either  in  spring  •r 
autumn,  good  doer,  will  bear  packing  very  close  in  winter  without 
the  leaves  fogging  (a  great  desideratum),  as  hardy  as  a  common 
Scarlet,  and  if  grown  as  a  pot-plant  wUl  furnish  bloom  of  irre- 
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iproaoliable  iciirlfit  all  through  the  winter.  I  hare  it  in  bJoom 
tsofWy  and  shall  be  hap^py  to  ehow  it  to  any  one  int^redted  in  these 
matters.  Everybody  knows  and  approyes  of  Brilhant,  but  for 
tery  apparent  di-fects  as  to  folnrge.  Bijou  is  trith  me  as  free- 
blooming  as  Brilliant,  with  much  larger  flowers,  and  first-class 
yariegation.  And  now,  having  song  its  praises,  let  me  add  a 
Wtrrd  about  its  one  defect — its  leggintss.  This  may  be  entirely 
fione  away  with,  by  pruning  btfek  the  autumn-struck  cuttings  in 
the  spring  to  one  or  two  eyes  above  ground.  If  the  tops  are  put 
in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  they  will  strike  with  Terry  little  trouble, 
knd  make  as  good  or  better  plants  than  their  parents.  Th^ 
plants  ^pruned  back  will  break  out  strongly,  and  also  become 
bushy  and -strong  before  bedding-out  time  arrives. — H.  fi. 


HEA^^nSTG  Bt  HOT-WATEB.  PIPES. 

I  HAVE  a  small  lean-to  conserratory  at  the  beck  of  my  house, 
facing  north,  about  82  feet  by  12  feet^  and  12  feet  high  at  the 
back.  It  is  very  imperfectly  heated  by  small  pipes  on  Perkins' 
principle,  and  the  cost  of  fuel  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
heatt  obtained.  Would  one  four-inch  pipe  all  round  answer  to 
warm  it  in  winter  for  Cauiellias,  Azaleas,  &o.  ?  and  would  there  be 
m«ujh  diflerence  if  the  pipes  were  laid  above  the  floor,  or  under  a 
grating  all  round  ?— A.  C. 

fWe  think  there  must  be  some  fkult  with  the  damper,  the 
ash-pit  door,  the  firing,  or  not  enough  comprefsion  on  the  small 
pipes,  to  cause  such  a  waste  of  fad.  Of  course,  the  small  pipes 
o«imot  act  as  expected  unless  they  become  rery  hot  from  com- 
ptwsion  of  the  water,  and  the  hotter  they  are  the  greater  the 
dtttfgBr.  Vothiii^  would  induce  us  to  risk  using  that  system. 
^0  single  four- inch  pipe  all  round  will  keep  such  a  house  safe 
^r  what  you  ?ay,  b.Jt  will  not  be  enough  to  force  much.  In 
taking  such  a  single  pipe  all  round,  one-half  or  two-thirds  mnst 
ttct  as  a  flow,  and  the  rest  as  the  return,  the  piping*  rising 
grttddally  for  the  flow — say  2  inches  or  3  inches,  and  then 
sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  An  open  gas-pipe  should 
beln^rtecl  in  this  highest  pomt,  and  the  end  left  open  5  feet  or 
'^»o*bove  the  pipe.  The  piping  will  have  most  power  if  exposed, 
but  for  what  you  crtato  it  will  do  well  enough  under  an  open 
^grating.  t)f  course,  you  will  have  a  supply-cistem  for  the  boiler, 
whatever  kind  of  boiler  it  be.] 


ifOTES  ON  A  FEW  TENDEE  AQUATICS. 

(Continued  from  page  378.) 

feiociTJXON  (Pipewort). — This  g^nus  contains  species  which 
fere,  perhaps,  more  curious  than  beautiful.  E.fc^eiculatum  is  a 
move  annual  of  dwarf  habit,  bearing  white  flowers,  and  is  a 
tl^tive  of  Guiana.  S.  avdraU  h  a  greenhouse  perennial,  but 
poMsessed  of  little  beauty.  They  thrive  to  perfection  in  turfy 
ipeat  and  chopped  sphagnum,  and  the  pots  set  in  shallow  water. 
The  annual  one  propagated  by  seed;  the  perennial  one  by 
division  of  the  root. 

fi  KB^ESTES  EHEOTA  sud  MoNNiBBiA  are  both  very  handsome. 
The  habit  of  the  former  is  erect,  with  cordate  leaves,  and  pro-^ 
duc^  pretty  blue  flowers  in  August  and  September.  It  is 
indigenous  to  Brastil,  and  some  of  the  West  India  islands. 
H.  Monnieria  is  of  a  trailing  decumb?nt  habit,  with  cuneiform 
leaves,  and,  like  the  last,  has  small  pale  blue  flowers.  It  is  a 
'native  of  various  countries,  China,  and  America  both  North  and 
Setith.  Both  of  them  are  reputed  stove  species,  but  I  have 
known  the  latter  flower  very  well  indeed  in  a  warm  greenl:ouse. 
They  require  rich  soil,  and  to  be  set  in  only  a  few  Inches  of 
water.     Propagated  hy  division  of  the  roots. 

Hydhoceba  tbiflora  is  an  annual,  with  piped  floating  sterns 
rising  2  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  colour  of  its  flowerir,  which  are  rariegated  with  white, 
red,  and  vcllow.  It  is  very  showy  and  attraotire.  It  is  a 
iitftive  of  the  East  Indies.  It  requires  a  moderate-sized  pot  and 
rich  soil,  and  the  pots  half  immersed  in  water.  Increased  by 
seefls,  which  should  be  sown  in  April. 

PisTiA  bTRATiOTBS,  Or  Water  Soldier-like  Pistia,  is  a  stove 
perennial  of  rather  a  singular  habit.  It  floats  on  the  sorfuce  of 
the  water,  but  does  not  attach  itself  to  the  soil— in  the  latter 

rtiottlar  resembling  the  genus  Lemna  or  Duckweed,  so  common 
ditches  and  pools  Of  stagnant  water  hi  this  country.  The 
leaV<^  are  somewhat  obcordate,  end  it  produces  white  flowers 
getterally  about  the  beginning  of  September.     It  is  propagate 


by  merely  pulling  it  to  pieces,  every  bit  forming  a  plant.  It  ii 
indigenous  to  the  East  Indies. 

n  XTEEiirftrEBA  ACtrTA  corii^s  to  us  from  Virghiia,  and  2r.r«- 
niforttda  from  South  America.  Neither  of  tliem  are  pocseesed 
of  mUdfa  beauty.  The  former  has  white  flowers,  and  will  succeed 
in  a  greenhonse.  The  latter  had  reniform  leares  and  blue 
flowers,  and  requires  stove  heat.  They  should  be  grown  in 
pots  of  good  rich  soil,  and  set  in  shallow  water.  Increased  bj 
diviaioB. 

ViCTOBiA  BEGIA  has  no  rival— no  eqfUal,  amongst  aqnatie 
plants :  indeed  it  is  hardly  exaggeration  to  say  that  ft  is  the 
finest  plant  in  nature.  Doubtless  all  hare  at  Teast  heard  of  tiiit 
msgnificant  Lily;  but  as  all  may  not  have  seen  it,  a  WW 
description  of  it  may  not  be  without  interest.  It  is  a  store 
perennial  fAant,  with  floating  leaves  of  almost  fabulous  dimen- 
sions—5  feet  to'6  feet  in  diameter,  the  margins  of  which  «re 
tur*^  up  afl  round,  forming  a  sort  of  rim  from  2^  inches  to 
8  inches  deep.  They  are  of  a  deep  reddish  colour  beneath. 
The  fldwers  are  at  first  w'hite,  shadbg  ofi*  to  pink,  and  of  a  deep 
rose  in  the  cetitre,  and  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  is  a  nativs  of 
G-tfiana  and  tieighbourin^  countries.  The  plant  was  raised  at 
£ew  in  1S40.  It  requires  ti  great  deal  of  space,  and  to  Iw 
grown  in  rich  muddy  soiL  It  should  be  kept  dry  in  winter ; 
and  when  they  beghi  to  grow  hicrease  the  depth  of  the  water 
gradually  tttitil  ft  is  considered  sufficient,  which  will  not  be  few 
than  ^  feet.  It  can  be  increased  either  by  division  of  the  root 
or  by  seeds.  If  by  the  Tatter  mode,  they  should  be  sown  in  i 
tcmperaturt  of  not  less  than  84*.— J.  Dtnk. 


NAMES  OF  THE  BEST  24  HOLLYHaCKS. 
lERESrECTIVE  OF  PRICE. 

Advancer  (C),  blush,  with  rdse. 
CJoth  of  surer  (C.)i  white,  purple 

base. 
Covntes^  KaneU  (Cj)>  rosy  peacfh. 
Darld  FpoUs  (D.,  L..  Sc  L.),  lilac 
George  Keith  (D.,  L.,  &  L.j,  rosy 

Boarlet. 
In-rindble  (C.),  resy  nhnon. 
Joshua  f'larke  (C.),crinisoa. 
Larty  KInjjf  (C).  ruby  red. 
Lady  l>aVldS  (D.,  L.,  A  L.),  resy 
-  talnnon. 

MiM  Uuie  KInff  (C),  yeUow. 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  (C),  rosy  lilao. 
frinee  Albert  (C),  crimson  usiihon. 


Stanatead  Riral  (D.,  L.,  ft  L.),« 

roue. 
Triamphati8(C.\  lltac 
Lady  Braybroolte  (O.lliiiii  nd  fi*. 
Leonora  (C),  crimson. 
Alice  (D  .  L.,  &  L.\  prlmroae. 
Reffltia  (C),  Clear  pinX. 
Empress  Imprvred  (C),  straw,  cto- 

eolatebase.  [eilaw 

Mr.  B.  Cochrane  (D..  L.»  &  U),m! 
Porple  Prince  (Roakes^  purple. 
Seflatdr  (D.,  L,  ft  L),  deep  erlom. 
Madlnffley     lerfectioo     (CK    *m 

crimson  rose,  with  dark  basa. 
Agenora  (^7.),  rosy  lilac. 


(O},  Chater;  (D.,  L.,  ft  L),  Dowiiie,  Laird,  ft  Labg.— H.  R.  D. 


OOCOA-NUT  FIBKE  BEEUSE. 
In  answer  to  "  A.  A.  A.''  we  reply,  yours  is  the  second  sauple 
We  had  s^nt  us  this  week  of  what  is  as  far  from  the  real  ^tuff  m 
Drogbeda  is  from  Kingftton-on- Thames — the  only  place  in  tEe 
three  kingdoms  where  it  i»  made,  and  there  it  is  worked  under  i 
patent,  firm  as  Chancery  Lane.  What  you  sent,  and  what  ^ 
had  from  Bury  in  Lancashire,  is  the  refuse  of  the  roat-maken 
and  brush-makers,  and  is  entirely  and  altogether  the  Tfiy  wont 
thing  under  the  sun  to  pot  Ferns  in.  Pray  unpot  yours  ere  yoa 
lose  them.  "We  said,  or  rather  Mr.  Beaton  has  oi)en  said,  wi»t 
the  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  for  potting  is  like  mahogany  sawdust ; 
but  It  is  fitter  in  the  grain  and  in  the  touch  than  the  finest 
sawdust,  and  as  soft -like  as  sifted  prat  with  a  lot  of  the  fibre 
left  in  it.  You  can  only  get  it  to  Ireland  througb  some  grfit 
London  nursery.  A  horseload  of  it  costs  only  2«.  at  the  mSIs ; 
but  the  expenses  attendant  on  csrriage  are  heavy.  tVHbcn  the 
refuse  is  put  through  a  cinder- sifler,  and  one  third  of  its  bnl 
of  the  finest  cinder  ashes  is  added  to  it,  and  well  mixed,  the  mix- 
ture is  the  best  for  plunging  pots  in  over  a  warm  hotbed,  and 
for  all  sOrts  of  plunging  for  propagation,  Ibe  Crystal  Palsoe 
Directors  are  about  trying  it  for  recovering  the  roots  of  yhm 
large  Orange  trees,  after  the  leaves  and  roots  were  poisoned  witli 
gas.  Mr.  Eyles,  for  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society,  is  to  hsve 
it  for  plunging  purposes  to  begin  with  :  therefore  we  shall  soon 
hear  of  agents  enough  for  it  in  London  and  other  chief  eitiei. 
Ahd  all  this  has  arisen  from  a  chance  private  letter  we  had  from 
a  clergyman  below  Bristol  a  few  seasons  back,  and  which  wis 
noticed  in  these  pages. 


LVctniA  GHATissiif  A. — In  your  Number  of  January  flit  J* 
description  of  this  beautifiil  plant  growing  at  Cfcran,  Irdsn^i 
covering  a  frtllis  12  feet  by  B  feet.    ^^  remark,  "  Ircaand  ta 
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nov  titorongj^]^  bMt«n  pH  Englimd  in  tkU  uutano^."  This  it 
aa  eiTOi*.  At  Thq(|>  ?#i7PW,  n«ar  Be^li^  Yorktb^  th«  tMt 
of  M.  Millbank,  £«q.,  the  back  of  *h9  ipaa-roofed  o«mecf  »toi7 
is  oomplefelj  coTered  with  a  plant  of  Luculia  gratiMima.  It  is 
trained  up  the  back  rafters  and  is  coming  down  the  front,  and 
annnaUj  produces  four  times  the  quantitj  of  blooms  that  the 
Irish  plant  does.  It  is  oho  of  the  l^t  rafier  plantt  I  know,  and 
sta^df  tho  kuU4  irelL— Eaoa 


EOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIBTY. 

TXBECX&Y  18X11. 

Twoui  Ck»ouTCBB.— A  ICeetiog  of  tkA  ComauMae  vaa  hM 
<m  Tuesday,  the  \Sth  inst,  Mr.  £d]iK>Bda  in  the  dudr. 

A  69«diing  Omp0  eaUed  SkaietptarWt  was  aeoeked  fiaom  Kr« 
Batoheir«  nucseryman,  of  Stratfiord-oii-Avoo.  It  ia  a  saedHnjg 
raised  between  Champion.  Hambuigh.  and  Barbarosia,  hn%  ii  is 
psifeotlj  distinct  from  both.  The  imnch  is  ]png,and  tapenog, 
like  that  of  the  Barbavossa,  and  the  bendea,  tosteadof  being  roand 
at  thej  are  in  that  ▼arieej,  v%  quite  oraL  Thp^  sldn  is  jetf 
thick,  and  the  flesh  is  Brm,  richlj-flaTQuxad,  and  with  a  fine 
piquancy^  Xt  was  thought  bigWj  Q^  hj  the  QQ^nmUitee,  and 
was  reqnested  to  be  sent  sffain.  Mr.  John  Bichards,  gacdener 
to  Lord  Londesborough,  of  G^ena^ne  Pai:k,  Tadcajft^j  sent  « 
box  of  "New  Black  Eambi^gh  Grapes,  which  were  so^  in  the 
benches ;  the  berries  were  of  gpod  ipj^KJ^m,  si^e|  i^d  well- 
coloured^  but  the  flAyou^  rather  acid. 

Cap^m  Tyrrell^  of  Fordhook,  near  Baling^  m^t  spoGimcns^  ojt 
t^o  Appl^  t]^  bad  boen  exUUuted  at  pneviou^  Meeting^  fpr 
the  purpose  oi  a«cei:;taining  their  names,  but  th^j  were  npt 
identifled.  C.  W.  SrricWand,  Bsq.^  of  Bfl^i^y^  also  •^ftt 
iercral  QpepkoeuA  pC  Yorksbirei  Apples. 

The  ^ipedli]^  MflS^  ^^  ^  l»At  Me^i^  by  Mr.  Tcoppler, 
of  High  Acvfortb,  near  Poot^fract^  was  agam  submittad,  but  it 
wa^  not  considered  of  sufl^cient  m«rit  to  obtain  ^  Certificate. 

A  diAh  of  the  {/:^xt  of  aranajcliUa  (PsssiiXoira  ^i^is),  was  Bfink 
by  Mr.  Lamb,  Osmaston,  Manor,  near  Derby.  They  wei:e  fine 
finiit  and  in  good  condition,  but  their  qualities  are  such  that 
they  did  not  find  far  our  with  the  Committee  as  a  dessert  fruit. 

A  box  of  THomme-Lefort  grafting  wax  was  sent  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  and  remitted  to  the  garden  at  Chiswiek  for  triaL 

IV>B^  Cqjucittbx.— Owmg  to  tiie  alteBatioua  neaeiiitaisd 
hy  Om  Exhibition  works,  this  Meeting  was  held  in  te  oott- 
ierratory,  from  whaooAone  oouM  see  lu>w  thoroqghly  lb*  great 
baildi«g  has  spoiled  the  grounds.  Its  iasmaise  tUe  hm  dwarfed 
tham  inito  a  mere  bit  of  pieasufo  ground  attaohed  toil ;  wIuIb  the 
wntolMid  Qoodiiioa  of  tho  Portugal  Laurels,  and  4ome  of  the 
Conifen,  deariy  seems  to  tdl  the  tale  that  noUungbutdeoidiioaa 
things  OOA  be  relied  upon,  and  when  w»  get  the  groat  steam 
engine  at  work,  and  aU  the  machinery  fi^r  the  re^reahiBent 
department  moving,  what  the  result  of  such  an  iuTatioa  of  the 
blacks  wUl  be  it  is  not  diflScult  to  foresee. 

The  number  of  suhjects  sent  in  was  not  large,  and  mainly  con- 
sisted o£  Q/chids  and  ^liaged  plant*.  J^  pale,  vari^^  of  Catt%a 
Trianiei  was  exhibited,  hut  was  not  considerea  worthy  of  any 
special  notice,  although  a  finely-grown  plant. 

Two  plants  of  thie  fine  Tari(^;ated  Phahwiop^is  Soh^leriiiDa, 
from  Manilla,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  MoModand,  oi  HATs^stock 
Hill,  and  Mr.  Wanier*  It  wai  unanimously  adjudged  a  First- 
class  Certificate  (it  had  boon  pvef  iously  shown  aa  a  small  plant 
by  Mr.  B^  of  Chelses).  The  le^  ia  larger  thftn  ^nabiliji  of  a 
dark  cdwo  ^rew,  and  duil  whitish  warking«  oi^  it  The  ^wer 
is^  of  #  whxts  cc^our,  wita  rosy  pink  markings.  Altogether  on^ 
of  the  finest  th^gs  in  Orchids  introduced  for  som^  timi^. 

Ux,  Yoitohk  sent  a  plaiit  of  L«Ua  ^gins,  ^rom  St.  Martha, 
ai^d  a.  ooUeotion  of  Lycast«s,  showing,  the  great  variety  of 
marking  which  they  exhibit. 

Mr.  loho  Standish*  of  Bagabot,  sent  (in  a  weak  state)  a  new 
Lily  from  Japan.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  pale  stQw 
C9loQr>  witi»  durk  ohoeolate-ooloured  spots,  reflexod  in  th^  way 
of  tho  Msrta^OQ  Lilies.  It  «as  coasidenatl  npt  to  be  in  suffi- 
ciently good  condition  ta  warfant  notioe,  but  wiU«  doiiibtilejis,  be 
bvought  forward  again.  It  will  be  hardy,  an 4  should  be  grown 
out  of  doors  in  aome  good,  deep  ptiat,  when  I  think  i^  wiU  pcovo 
t<^  bf  an  aoquisitioiL 

Vxam,  Mr.  Ball  cam»%  Bmd  Fom,  eall^  CibotijOQi  paitfwpa, 
with  xaagnifioent  fronds.  It  was  awarded  a  First-daset  Ct;rtiti- 
eat«*  ALs^Oreopanax  daotylifoUum,  tk  fine-foliag^  p]ant»  wh^ch 
rqNBf  od  a  l^^bd  of  Conuoendation*    A^  Rhophala  orenata. 


Anthaniwm  acatde^  aod  soma  semi-double  while  Frimrosee,  the 
kt'or  having  come  true  from  seed. 

An  interacting  discussion  arose  ss  to  the  omission  of  certain 
flwiats*  flonera  from  tho  aehedule,  of  wfaieh  one  nuiy  ha^  e  to  say 
something  next  week,  perhaps.  Very  stooDg  feeling  was  mani- 
feated  aa  to  the  injuai^ce  of  iSi»  omiasioii. 


PERBNNLIL  FLOWEBS. 

is.  now  often  inqoiored  about;    Msny 


HERBACEOUS 

Tow  olaas  of  piants  _.     _      ^ 

ls4)ies*  and  geaa^Isnan  too,  am  desiroos  of  growing  tiiem  ex* 
teuairdy,  ia  order  to  a?oid  ^e  trouble  and  expense  neeessarfly 
in¥olTed  in  the  bnddingi^ut  ayatesL  Whene  the  fiimUy  ia  at 
ho^e  all  the  year  ronx^  gnost  expenee  most  be  ineumd  to 
keep  the  beda  and  boedem  frHmished  with  plants  if  the  bedding 
out  system  is  fully  carried  out,  or  else  the  beds  wHl  be  bare  and, 
of  couj»e^  unsightly  from  Koveabrr  to  June ;  whereas,  a  boxder 
of  herhaoeous  p)ant»i  after  the  feat  expense^  is  easHy  and  cheaply 
managed^  and  u  slwayB  intecssting  ttiroughout  the  whole  year. 
Without  entering  into  tho  merits  or  demerits  of  the  old  system 
of,  as  Loudon  oaUa  it,  tho  mingled  flower  garden,  or  the  more 
recent  and  fsshionable  mode  of  fun&iahinf;  a  flower  garden  in 
mawss  of  half^hasdy  planis,  perosit  ma  to  offbr  a  few  remarks  on 
the  old-frshkoned  bordw  flowora,  yclept  herbaceous  perennials, 
whvoh,  if  well  grown  and  properly  arranged,  will  always  h^TO 
a  good^  display  of  flowers  from  February  to  NoTcmber.  Sa^ 
a  border  is  sttitable  for  gardens  of  all  sices,  from  the  cottage  to 
the  palace.  In  such  a  border  the  object  wonid  be  to  sileet' 
kinds  that  piooduoe  abundance  of  flowers,  last  a  considerable 
time  in  bk>oiis,  possess  attraetiTe  colours,  and  that  are  hardy 
enough  to  bear  ^m  Tariations  of  onr  climate  without  much 
trouble  in  protecting  them  from  the  effects  of  frost.  Many 
yearn  i^  X  formed  and  arranged  such  a  mingled  flower-border, 
whi<di  gave  great  satisfiiotion  to  my  en^loyers,  and  was  modr 
admired  by  every  one  that  saw  it — especially  snob  fisitors  as 
were  in  the  habi^  of  seeing  the  place  during  the  whole  season. 
I  had  not  so  many  speciss  to  work  with  then  as  there  are  now 
in  ouUivaticm :  heooe  the  cuHirmtor  of  the  present  day  has  tho 
moans  of  far  anrpaftsing  tho  border  that  I  planted  then. 

By  herbaceous  perennial  flowers  I  mean  such  as  are  neither 
biennial  nor  annoak,  no*  yet  soch  as  are  desig^wated  florists' 
flowen^  H^ardy  bulbous  species,  to  aome  extend,  I  would  admit 
into  my  si^eQiion  os  pattern. 

In  laige  plaoeSf  even  where  the  bedding-out  a^rstem  is  fditw 
carried  out,  a  border  of  herbaceoua  perennials,  such  as  I  ahaU 
describe  presently,  might  be  fbtmd  a  place  for,  just  as  in  sudi 
gardens  they  have  separate  situations  for  a  rosery,  an  American 
ga^xlen,  or  an  aquarium  of  hardy  flowering  aquatic  plants.  In 
gardens  of  smaUer  extant  this  flower-borctr  might  form  a  prin- 
cipal frature  backed  with  evergreen  and  flowering  shrubs;  and  in 
yiUfl  and  cottage  gardens  it  would  be  all-in-alL 

In  most  gardens  the  herbaceous  flower-border  is  suoh  a 
mingled  irregular  mass  of  subjects  that  it  very  rarely  present  an 
agreeable  appearance.  Sometimes  there  is  a  fair  show  of  flowers 
bore  and  there^  but  the  mixture  is  so  incongruous  that  the  eye  of 
tattle  tumft  away  from  it — I  would  not  say  in  disgust,  but  cer- 
tainly dissatisfied.  The  reaaon  is  that  there  is  an  absence  of  order 
and  regularity.  It  is  a  oonfused  aasranblage  of  objects  wlueh, 
however  beau*^iful  indaridnaUy,  are  eo  jombled  together  that  the 
effect  ia  spoiled  as  a  wholo.  Ihat  state  of  herbaceous  bordsra 
led,  no  doubt, in  a  great  measure  to  the  adoption  of  the  massing 
syetAin*  whiofa,  at  certam  seaeons  of  the  year  is  exceeding^ 
showy  and  eflSroiire^ 

These  faults  in  arrangmg  the  mingled  flower  garden  I  shall 
now  endeavour  to  correct  by  flrst  giving  a  routine  of  manage- 
ment, which  consists  ia  preparing  one  border,  planting  and 
transplanting,  stirring  the  soil,  manuring,  keeping  the  plants 
neatly  tied  to  supports,  thinning  the  shoots,  watering,  cutting 
down  when  dene  flowering,  propagation,  and  lastly,  arrange- 
ment, which  iududes  a  select  list  of  the  be»t  kinds  to  produiDe 
the  best  effect,  ^oder  ea<9h  of  these  heads  I  shall  briefly  but 
sufficiently  describe  whaA  I  ecmsider  the  best  modes  of 'carrying 
them  out  in  practices 

PAXPAnuTQ  TH^  BosDSB. — ^Ihis  may  be  of  any  length  the 
owner  chooses.  It  mt^  be  bounded*  by  a  hedge  of  Boses  or 
Sweet  Briar,  or  even  by  an  espalier  hedge  of  fruit  trees,  or  by 
a  shrubbery.  A  walk  of  any  conven^t  width  may  run  down 
the  c«ntre  ;  thn/i  there  will  be  a  border  of  Eowers  on  each  side. 
The  width  of  each  bprder  should  be  7  feet,  whiok  apace  will 
hold  foui;  rowa  of  plants.    The  flrst  row*  at^^e  baek  will  be 
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2  feet  from  tbe  boand«ry ;  the  tecond  row,  2  feet  from  the  first; 
the  third  row,  1^  foot  from  the  second ;  and  the  fourth  or  front 
row,  1  foot  from  the  third  and  half  a  foot  from  the  edging  of  the 
walk.  The  objection  to  a  wider  border  is  that  the  row  of 
flowers  at  the  back  is  too  far  off  the  eye  to  be  seen  well ;  and 
the  objection  to  a  narrower  border  is  that  the  ttU-growing 
species  will  oTershadow  the  dwarfs  in  front.  The  first  thinjf  to 
do,  after  setting  out  the  borders  and  the  walk,  is  to  form  the 
latter,  cutting  a  deep  drain  down  the  centre,  and  lajing  cross- 
drains  across  each  border  into  it ;  then  make  the  walk  in  the 
usual  way;  and,  after  that,  trench  the  border  as  deep  as  the 
soil  will  idlow,  adding  to  it  a  ^ood  dressing  of  leaf  mould,  yery 
rotten  dung,  and  sandy  peat,  in  equal  quantities.  If  sandy  peat 
is  inaccessible  then  use  as  much  river  or  pit  sand  that  has  no 
iron  in  it ;  mix  this  dressing  well  with  the  soil,  and  the  bor- 
ders are  ready  for  planting. 

Flantino  and  Traksplantiko. — I  use  both  terms  advisedly, 
for  a  reason  that  I  shall  give  by-and-by.  The  best  season  for 
planting  the  herbaceous-plant-border  is  March ;  but  for  bulbs, 
the  time  I  always  adopted  was  October,  more  especially  for  the 
Lily  tribe.  If  possible,  strong  plants  of  all  the  species  should 
be  planted,  in  order  to  have  a  good  fair  bloom  the  first  year, 
though  I  always  found  the  second  year's  bloom  more  abundant 
and  finer  in  quality.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that  some  of 
the  plants  will  not  thrive  well :  hence  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have 
a  reserve  garden  in  some  retired  nook  or  comer ;  and  there  I 
would  keep  several  plants  of  such  spnecies  as  are  either  tender,  or 
from  some  other  cause  likely  to  fail  in  the  garden.  If  these  are 
kept  in  moderate-sized  pots,  then,  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs 
that  vacancy  could  easily  and  quite  safely  be  filled  up  from  the 
reserves.  Some  species,  however,  do  not  thrive  in  pots — such 
should  be  planted  out  in  reserve-beds,  and  transplanted  with  a 
hollow  spade,  or  tool  as  the  navvies  term  it.  The  transplanting 
would  be  performed  e?en  better  and  more  safely  by  two  men 
each  having  one  of  these  hollow  tools.  The  object  is  to  move 
them  with  as  much  soil  adhering  to  the  roots  as  possible.  Have 
the  holes  ready  made  and  drop  the  ball  gently  into  them,  filling- 
up  with  the  soil  removed,  and  then  give  a  good  watering.  With 
this  care  in  transplanting  the  plants  would  scarcely  feel  the 
removal. 

The  Distances  in  the  Bows.— -The  plants  in  the  two  back  rows 
being  in  general  strong  growers,  I  plant  them  3  feet  apart  in  the 
row,  placing  the  second  alternate  with  the  first.  The  third  row  being 
both  less  ill  height  and  generally  in  width,  I  allow  2  feet  between 
each ;  and  the  fourth  or  front  row  being  still  less,  1  foot  between 
th<*m  is  sufficient.  When  all  are  planted  the  soil  should  be 
forked  over,  broken  fine,  and  so  left.  By  no  means  rake  it,  for 
that  makes  the  surface  too  fine,  and  the  soil  is  then  liable  to 
become  cakey  on  the  surface  and  often  cracks  when  dry  weather 
comes,  letting  out  moisture  and  admitting  drought  to  the  roots. 

Stibbinq  the  Soil. — During  the  summer  the  Dutch  hoe 
should  be  very  often  used — not  only  to  destroy  weeds,  but  also 
to  keep  the  surface  loose  and  friable,  and  should  it  ever  become 
hard  then  give  it  a  shallow  forking  over  with  a  five-pronged 
fork  for  the  back  row,  and  a  three-pronged  fork  for  the  front 
rows.  This  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  is  highly  advantageous 
to  the  plants,  besides  giving  a  freshness  and  neat  appearance  to 
the  borders.  Yet  how  seldom  is  it  done  I  In  most  places  a  mere 
shallow  hoeing  to  cut  up  the  weeds,  and  then  a  raking  to  clear 
them  off,  is  all  the  treatment  nine-tenths  of  the  herbaceous 
borders  receive. 

Yet  if  Potatoes,  Cabbages,  Turnips,  and  other  vegetables  are 
benefited  by  deep  hoeing  or  forking,  surely  flowers  will  enjoy 
and  1>e  benefited  by  such  operations  equally  as  well. 

T.  Applebt. 
(2b  he  continued,) 


Skbbby  Blub  Potatoes. — Skerry  Blue  Potatoes  receive  their 
name  from  a  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballymena.  A 
farmer  in  its  vicinity  found  a  few  Potatoes  in  a  barrel  of  Kiga 
flax-seed  j  these  were  planted,  and  now  their  produce  is  knoim 
as  the  Skerry  Blue  Potato.  In  the  district  of  their  original 
Iri^h  home  they  are,  I  think,  more  extensively  cultivated  than, 
perhaps,  any  other  two  sorfs.  I  have  grown  them  for  five  or 
six  years,  and  always  found  them  proof  against  the  disease,  good 
croppers,  and,  when  well  kept,  excellent  for  table.  They  are 
naturally  of  a  smaH  size,  and  mexperienoed  cultivators  are  liable 
to  err  in  planting  too  close ;  they  should  have  16  inches  in  drill 
-ad  30  inches  between  drills.    By  attending  to  this,  and  giving 


them  the  usiuil  working,  I  have  had,  under  ordinaiy  cireum> 
stances,  a  good  crop  <^  sound»eating  Potatoet.-»G.  0.,  Be^etl. 
—{Irish  Fmrmer's  OauUe.) 


TANK  IN  A  GREENHOUSE. 

I  HATE  a  greenhouse  some  20  feet  by  15  feet,  heated  by  hot 
water  and  a  flue.  The  fireplace  is  at  the  back,  the  fine  running 
along  the  back,  with  a  chimney  in  the  comer.  The  water-pipe 
runs  along  one  side  and  the  front,  then  turns  into  a  stone 
propagating-tank,  and  so  the  water  goes  back  again  into  tlie 
boiler.  I  had  this  tank  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  cuttings, 
which  I  must  say  succeeded  admirably.  However,  my  gardener 
complains  that  the  plants  in  the  house  lose  their  foliage,  snd 
are  apt  to  damp  and  mildew.  He  says  it  is  mitirely  owing  to 
the  tank,  which  being  of  stone,  and  porous,  allows  the  damp  to 
exude,  and  he  is  very  anxious  to  do  away  with  it  and  the  pro- 
pagating*bed  altogether,  putting  an  iron  return-pipe  in  its 
place.  This  I  am  very  loth  to  do,  as  the  convenience  and  use  of 
the  propagating-bed  are  very  great.  Will  you  advise  me  in  tbe 
dilemma  ? — Bobbbtbon. 

[Is  your  tank  securely  covered  to  prevent  the  damp  rising 
that  way  ?  If  so,  then  the  porosity  of  the  sides  might  be  nea- 
tralised  by  painting  it  with  thick  paint  when  dry.  We  should 
be  more  apt  to  attribute  the  damping  and  mildew  to  a  low  tem- 
perature and  a  deficiency  of  air.  We  think  the  pipe  and  tbs 
flue  ought  to  do  more  than  neutralise  what  vapour  might  escape 
from  the  tsnk.  However,  if  you  please  the  gardener  by  hsviof 
a  dose  return-pipe,  you  may  take  that  through  your  tank,  and 
instead  of  water  fill  it  vrith  rubble,  such  as  stones,  Ac,  above 
the  pipe,  and  then  with  sand,  &c.,  and  you  will  have  your  pro- 
pagating-bed just  as  before.  If  the  arrangement  of  the  house 
permitted,  you  might  also  have  a  propsgating-bed  round  and 
over  the  flue  near  the  furnace.  It  strikes  us,  however,  more 
ventilation,  and  a  little  more  heat  in  consequence,  would  sati^ 
all  parties.  Tou  may  keep  a  moist  atmosphere  about  the 
cuttings  by  covering  them  with  glasses.] 


NEW  PINE  APPLE. 

The  new  Pine  called,  from  the  province  in  BraxH  whers  ft  ii 
found,  Abachedies,  has  been  sent  to  Baby  Castle,  and  is  one  of 
the  greatest  acquisitions  to  this  class  of  fruits. 

The  fruit  is  a  perfe<*t  cone,  the  pips  large,  their  colour  at  the 
base  deep  crimson  shaded  off  to  oark  orange ;  the  flesh  is  dseo 
yellow,  very  juicy,  and  tender,  and  in  fiavour  cannot  be  surpaissa. 
It  is  a  dwarf  grower,  and  possesses  the  good  property  of  keeping 
some  time  after  being  cut.  Those  who  have  had  an  oppi^onity 
of  seeing  the  fruit  pronounce  it  first-class.  Average  weight 
61bs.  to81bs.~£BOB. 


THE  CULTIYATION  OF  POTATOES  AND 
OTHEE  CHOPS. 

**My  Potatoes  are  rotted  as  well  as  other  people's,  and  I 
don't  see  why  >ou  should  be  favoured  more  than  the  rest  of 

us."    "  Well,  Mr.  G ,  in  order  to  convince  you,  come  sad 

see  mine."    "  No,  I  wo'n't,  or  be  convinced  either !" 

Thus  ended  a  palaver  with  a  neighbour  some  nine  years  ago, 
and,  of  course,  no  more  could  be  said  $  but  if  the  gentlemsa 
had  remained  to  be  my  neighbour  up  to  last  year  (and  so  far  as 
the  Potato  disease  in  gardens  was  concerned  I  never  knew  s 
worse  one),  the  result  and  the  observationa  would  doubtlesi 
have  been  the  same.  I  did  secure  a  very  good  crop  last  year » 
and  as  I  am  now  about  preparing  for  planting  again,  it  may  not 

Srove  unwelcome  to  many  k  I  give  my  method  of  proceeding  in 
etail. 

I  made  known  long  ago  in  the  old  series  that  I  keep  my  seed 
in  a  cellar  averaging  40"  to  60°,  in  a  subdued  lights  md  mread 
out  singly  in  layers  on  wooden  trays  from  the  day  that  I  tske 
them  up  till  I  want  to  plant  them,  when  they  will  have  become 
furnished  with  stout  sturdy  shoots  firmly  attached.  When  1 
plant,  at  each  end  of  a  row  opposite  to  the  sets  I  drive  down  a 
substantial  piece  of  stick  to  remain  there  till  the  following  year, 
in  order  to  point  out  that  the  tubers  of  next  year  shall  not 
occupy  the  site  of  this.  I  never  use  raw  manure.  Quicklime 
or  mortar  rubbish,  which  is  spread  over  the  sur&oe  soili  and 
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aUjghUj  worked  in  just  before  planting  at  the  beginning  of 
Aaroh,  is  what  I  prefer. 

For  early  Potatoes  I  allow  86  inches  between  the  rowa,  and 
lor  store  Potatoes  42  inches  quite.  Strain  a  line  from  two  pegs 
where  the  rows  are  to  be,  and  place  the  sets  upon  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  at  1  foot  distance  for  the  earliea  and  15  inches  at  least 
for  the  late  sorts.  I  always  use  middling-sised  whole  sets. 
Then  readjust  the  line  to  the  full  width  of  the  spaie,  and  mark 
oat  for  a  trench  centrally  between  the  two  rows  of  Potatoes. 
Out  down  in  order  to  leave  the  sides  eren,  and  cast  out  every 
other  spadeful  right  and  left,  though  not  exactly  plump  on  to 
the  shoots  of  the  sets.  The  crumbs  that  are  afterwu>ds  shovelled 
out  take  that  central  position  harmlessly  ;  and  we  then  have  a 
trench  formed  nenrly  a  good  spit  deep,  which  is  intended  to 
become  occupied  with  the  Cabbage  tribe  anon.  Formerly,  as 
each  trench  was  finished  I  used  to  introduce  raw  dung,,  and  dig 
that  into  the  bottom ;  but  now  I  merely  dig  the  bottoms  of  the 
trenches,  as,  hsviog  a  large  supply  of  liquid  manure  (house- 
•ewage),  I  use  it  bountifully  instead  when  the  plants  hare  at- 
tained to  good  size.  I  use  McDougall*8,  of  Manchester,  patent 
disinfecting  powder  as  a  deodoriser,  and  otherwise  than  for  this 
purpose  it  is  a  good  and  effectual  remedy.  In  digging  out  the 
trenches  for  the  early  Potatoes  I  do  not  make  the  spade  bite 

Suite  so  deeply  as  for  the  later  varieties,  and  I  prefer  the  Cauli- 
ower  and  Orange's  Broccoli  to  take  their  stations  between 
the  former. 

Eleven  years  ago,  when  I  first  began  to  feel  my  way  on  this 
ridge-and-trench  plan,  poor  old  Brotherton  declared  that 'I 
**  was  going  to  grow  Potatoes  upon  raised  banks  sufficient  for 
a  Norman  encampment.'*  But  he  was  an  old  soldier,  and,  I 
•  fear  me,  sometimes  shot  with  a  rather  long  bow.  This  is  the 
sixth  or  seventh  year  since  I  adopted  the  plan  i»  toU>,  and  1 
continue  to  recommend  it  for  the  following  reasons : — In  this 

firden,  which  is  overlooked  by  part  of  the  living-room  windows, 
like  to  see  everything  shipshape,  albeit  the  rector  does  say 
that  "constant  experiment  makes  a  place  look  untidy."  But 
raw  dung  hauled  about  a  space  of  ground  after  the  Potatoes 
are  taken  up,  and  then  followed  by  the  planting  out  of  lanky 
Broccoli  plants,  &c.,  is  never  pleasant  in  a  small  garden  in  the 
height  of  summer,  nasal  or  ocularwise ;  and  under  the  most 
fisTonred  circumstances  the  plants  will  take  a  month  or  six 
weeks  to  recover  themselves  and  to  look  deoent.  But  by  the 
trench  rule  they  can  be  planted  out  expeditiously  at  their  proper 
stage  of  growth  without  being  kept  waiting  for  the  Potatoes 
to  come  oS,  and  seldom  inclining  to  club  in  the  trenches ;  and 
we  had  Kale  and  Broccoli  last  jear  when  none  of  their  kindred 
were  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Again,  how  seldom  do 
we  find  the  moulding-up  of  Potatoes  done  properly,  or  at  the 
proper  nick  of  time  P  In  the  above  system  that  practice'  is 
quite  superseded,  for  from  the  moment  they  are  planted  till 
they  are  lifled  nothing  in  that  way  is  required  ;  by  reason  that 

Suite  sufficient  soil  is  cast  upon  them  in  the  first  instance,  which 
Iso  insures  their  non  appearance  aboveground  till  the  first  or 
second  week  in  May,  when  danger  from  frosts  is  over,  and  we 
may  fairly  anticipate  their  ripening  to  have  become  accelerated 
a  fortnight  at  least. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  communications  in  Ths 
JouBNAL  OP  HoBTiotiLTirBS  apropos  to  the  earthiog-over- 
head-and-ears  system  as  a  preventive  of  disease,  and  if  I  could 
afford  the  space  I  would  adopt  the  plan  for  a  trial.  I  formerly 
allowed  the  haulm  of  mine  to  fall  down  on  each  side  the  ridge, 
bat  I  found  that  with  the  later  sorts  especially,  they  interfored 
with  and  muddled  up  the  occupants  of  the  trenches;  so  to 
obviate  this  I  now  drive  stoutbh  stakes  on  each  side  of  the 
ridges  5  yards  or  6  yards  apart,  and  strain  a  line  of  tar  cord  to 
them  to  retain  the  haulm  in  an  upright  position,  and  once  or 
twioe  I  clip  off  with  the  ffarden-shears  the  orerhanging  points, 
diottld  they  become  too  long  and  dense,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
light  and  air  from  the  Cabbage  worts  below.  The  clippings  I  clear 
away  in  a  basket,  when  I  take  the  opportunity  to  catch  and  kill 
the  caterpillars  from  off  the  Cabbage  tribe— a  very  necessary 
procedure. 

As  to  the  Potato  disease,  it  is  sure  to  come,  and  the  later  the 
better;  but  sooner  or  later,  and  just  one  week  after  I  have 
observed  the  first  spot,  I  take  up  the  crop.  Every  Potato  in 
this  garden  was  carefully  lifted,  and  under  my  inspection,  by  the 
last  week  of  last  July.  Their  skins  were  certainly  very  tender, 
but  they  soon  toughen  when  placed  not  too  thicklv  together. 
Had  I  allowed  them  to  remain  in  the  ground  a  week  longer  I 
should  inevitably  have  lost  the  orop ;  as  it  was,  sU  I  had  to 


regret  in  consequence  of  the  eariiness  of  the  blight  was  their 
sixe.  And  to  prove  that  that  was  not  so  despicable,  and  that 
others  need  never  fear  to  lift  their  Potatoes,  provided  they  do  so 
carefully  when  their  skins  are  far  from  set,  I  submit  some  for 
your  judgment.  They  are  the  Lapstone  Kidneys  (white),  and 
the  Haigh's  Kidney  (mottled  red),  though  I  never  knew  which 
was  which.  They  were  presented  to  me  some  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Cleall,  gardener  to  Sir  Trayton  Drake,  Bart.,  Lympstone,  Devon, 
amongst  other  sorts,  and  I  managed  to  confuse  the  names. 

The  white  Potato,  if  it  ia  the  "  Lapstone,"  is  what  I  consider 
the  acme  of  perfection  as  to  what  a  Potato  ought  to  be,  and  the 
mottSed  red  one,  if  it  is  the  "  BLaigh,"  ia  not  so  good  a  cropper, 
and  more  likely  to  take  disease ;  but  it  is  the  most  sat-siying, 
the  richest  Potato,  so  to  speak,  I  ever  partook  of.  Those  of  the 
darker  hue  are  the  same  sorts  which  were  taken  up  last 
August  twelvemonth.  I  do  not  allow  my  store  Potatoes  to 
become  deteriorated  from  '*  spurting ; "  they  are  made  to  pass 
through  the  hands  to  detach  all  and  every  shoot  ere  it  exceeds 
the  eighth  of  an  inch. 

But,  to  revert  for  a  minute  to  the  ridge  and  trench.  When 
a  dry  season  arrives  the  tubers  have  got  a  larger  bulk  of  soil  to 
grow  in.  Should  a  wet  season  occur,  the  water  drains  well  away 
into  the  trenches,  and  nearly  a  double  surface  of  earth  is  gained 
for  the  beneficial  influence  of  atmospheric  action,  and  when  the 
Potatoes  are  lifted  a  quantum  of  soil  &lls  down,  and  creates  a 
first  moulding  for  the  Cabbageworts,  which  appear  a  healthy  and 
flourishing  crop  upon  the  ground  at  once.  It  is  astonishing 
the  produce  that  can  be  got  from  a  small  garden  under  this 
system. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Cabbageworts  I  grew  in 
the  trenches  last  year.  Commend  me  to  them.  Cauliflowers  in 
June,  followed  by  Walcheren  Broccoli  till  October,  succeeded 
immediately  by  Snow's  Winter  White  Broccoli  (much  sooner 
than  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fish  in  his  "Doings  of  the 
Week  "),  and  coming  in  successively  till  the  25th  of  January, 
when  I  cut  the  last  dish.  Every  plant  gave  me  a  head,  and 
such  heads  some  of  them  were,  good  gracious !  I  have  had 
since  November,  and  have  now,  the  Boseberry  Brussels  Sprouts 
very  floe.  I  have  the  Incomparable  and  the  Frogmore  Protecting 
Broccoli  very  promising  to  come.  Have  had  all  through  the 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  and  have  coming  in  for  spring, 
Mr.  Tumer^s  Bclipse  Cabbage,  which  has  proved  with  me  a 
first-rate  sort.  I  have  a  sweepstakes  going  on  with  it  and  a  kind 
from  Jersey.  I  have  bad  Dwarf-curled  Savoys,  Galore,  and  shall 
have  curled  Scotch  Kale  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The  Ayton 
Castle  Leeks  have  proved  larce  and  excellent  for  trench-work. 
I  have  still  a  good  supply,  with  Seymour's  Bed  Celery,  and  the 
new  White  Strap-leaf  Turnip  is  a  good  sort,  it  has  stood  with 
me  through  the  winter,  but  is  now  become  as  warty  as  a 
drunkard's  nose. — Upwards  and  Onwabds. 

[The  Potatoes  were  a  full  average  sixe  and  well  kept.  The 
Shutford  Seedlings  were  just  beginning  to  sprout.  Mitchell's 
Albion  Kidney  (the  best  of  the  earlies),  Haigh's  and  the  Lap- 
stone  Kidneys  had  not  at  all  vegetated,  nor  had  the  two-year- 
old  specimens.  The  Celery  and  Leeks  sent  were  above  an 
average  size,  and  of  first-rate  quality. — Eds.] 


FEUIT  AND  FLOWERS  IN  THE  SAME 
HOUSE. 

Although  I  feel  but  little  right  to  occupy  your  better-filled 
pages,  jet  with  your  permission  I  will  give  a  little  sketch  of  my 
ganlening  success  as  an  encouragement  to  those  who,  like 
myself,  have  few  appliances  and  Uttle  skill.  I  am  so  deeply 
indebted  to  the  healthy  exercise  and  interesting!  employment  of 
horticulture — I  feel  so  convinced  of  its  benefit  both  to  mind 
and  body,  that  with  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  advertising 
my  favourite  panscea  for  diseases  of  both,  I  should  consider 
mysdf  culpable  in  not  profiting  by  it  More  especially  would  I 
endeavour  to  encourag)  amateur  gurdoiers  who  are  thrown 
chiefly  on  their  own  resources ;  for  such,  I  feel,  have  a  keener 
relish  for  the  art  than  any  other  person,  since  the  pursuit  is  their 
own  choice,  and  they  have  many  difficulties  to  contend  with  that 
nothing  but  real  love  for  it  could  surmount.  To  such,  then, 
I  particularly  address  myself,  premising  that  I  have  no  regular 
gardener,  and  that  I  take  the  whole  superintendence  of  my  pot- 
plantt  on  myself.  ^ 

In  1837,  principally  to  be  enabled  to  adMha  little  dMpration 
Digitized  by' 
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to  « local  ootiagQ  ^rden  sooietj  in  wbioh  I  w«^  interestdd,  I 
built  a  BID  all  greenhouse,  1$  Ibet  by  12  feet ;  it  ia  a  lean-to, 
facing  the  south,  lofty,  airy,  very  well  built,  and  heated  by  floes. 
The  inside  is  fitted  up  on  a  plan  of  my  own,  caknlated  to  display 
the  ^o^ers  in  their  seYeral  seasons,  as  my  aim  is  to  get  a  succes- 
sion of  wfiU-a^credited  species  x^ther  than  a  greater  yariety,  and 
neTeor  to  attempt  growing  such  as  are  not  suited  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  house. 

At  th^  expense  of  a  lew  ponndfi  and  a  oarh  hhmeht  on  two 
or  tlu«e  friends*  houses,  I  saon  had  a  gaj  stand  which,  with 
perhaps  an  annual  interregnum  of  a  few  weeks,  has  continued  so 
eyer  since,  allowing  a  Uttle  QTerplua  for  my  drawing-room 
wi^idowg. 

Thus  much  for  the  Omamimta)!.  I  now  come  to  tiie  Fruitfnl. 
I  bought  a  Muscadine  and  Black  Prince  Yine,  a  Sweetwater 
from  my  own  walls  (where  in  fine  summers  th^  produce  excel- 
lent Grapes),  and  a  Black  Hamburgh,  a  far-off  descendant  of 
the  famed  Hampton  Court  Vine,  frcjan  a  neighbour.  Here  I 
had  the  good  offices  of  mv  occasional  gardener,  who  works  two 
days  a- week  for  me.  He  cui  back  the  Vines  for  three  years,  and 
then  only  allowed  a  few  bunchos ;  but  last  year  we  had  a  su^rb 
show — at  least  50  lbs*  of  weU-ripened  Garapes,  of  fiur^sised 
bunches,  large  berriee  and  high  flayour.  They  appeared  at 
many  of  my  friends'  desserts,  and  on  one  ocoaaion  without,  I  am 
told,  losing  by  the  compiixison,  side  by  side  with  some  ^or  which 
4&  a-pound  had  been  giyen,  from  the  yuiery.  of  a  noble  pro- 
prietor. 

Haye  I  said  enough  to  proye  my  position,  that  good  fruit  and 
fine  flowers  may,  by  a  little  management,  be  made  to  ripn  and 
bloom  together  in  the  same  house,  and  tint  a  small  oner 

Hy  statement  ia  a  Yery  plain  one ;  but  I  hope  the  reanks  it 
announce*  will  induce  others  to  tiy  the  experiment,  who  will 
soon  outstrip  me  in  the  race,  and  wiU,  I  trust,  giye  your. readers 
the  benefit  of  their  suocesa. — A.  Z. 


STATICE  HOLFORDI-MONOCHiETIW 
ENSIFKBUM  DAMPING  OJFF. 

RHIF8ALI8      8ALIC0BN0IDXS      CULTUBS. 

I  HJiYB  under  my, care  some  plants  of  Statice  Holfordi 
which  were  struck  and  grown  in  Uie  stoye  early  last  spring ; 
when  showing  for  bloom  they  were  remoyed  to  a  cool  house,  and 
when  in  bloom  were  taken  to  the  conseryatory,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  which  soon  showed  symptoms  of  bad  health,  the  bloom- 
stalks  dying  off  before  the  fiowers  were  expanded;  and  on 
examining  it  I  found  there  was  a  kind  of  humourio  matter  in 
the  heart  of  the  shoots,  which,  in  time,  rotted  them,  and  the 
plant  has  kept  breaking  afresh  and  dying  in  the  same  way  till  it 
has  nearly  lost  its  foliage.  The  others  flowered  well ;  but  sinee 
they  have  been  back  in  the  atoye  one  has  become  nearly  as  bad  : 
meanwhile,  an  old  plant  that  has  had  the  same  treatment  is  in 
good  health. 

Also  two  plants  of  Honocheetum  ensifei^um,  wbioh  bayo  bad 
greenhouse  treatmenjb  during  the  summer,  but  hare  kept  dying 
back  till  one  has  died  outright,  and  the  other  has  died  to  a 
stump,  and  I  cannot  account  for  it  as  I  hare  watered  them  care- 
fuUy,  &c.— J.  W. 

[We  cannot  be  sure  what  is  the  matter  with  the  Statioes, 
except  changing  the  temperature  too  suddenly,  and  using  com- 
post rather  heavy.  Try  what  the  least  thing  of  salt  in  the 
water  would  do — eay  one-quarter  of  an  ounce  to  the  gallon. 

The  Monochfletum  should  not  often  be  below  46  in  winter. 
Sandy  fibry  loam,  and  a  little  heath  mould  will  grow  it  w^Il. 
We  cannot  account  for  your  plant  dying  back,  as,  unless  in 
winter,  it  seems  as  easily  grown  as  a  Fuchsia. 

The  plant  ypu  enclosed  is  Khipsalis  salicomoides,  reauiring 
to  be  grown  in  sandy  heath  soil,  with  a  little  loam,  ana  to  be 
kept  in  a  temperature  of  from  50°  to  60**  in  winter,  and  from 
W  to  85°  in  summer.] 


SEAWEED  AS  A  MANUBB. 
Ha  VINO  liyed  for  years  on  the  southern  coast,  I  am,  of  eourse, 
aware  that  seaweed  is  exteneiyely  employed  as  a  fertiliser  by 
profesBional  and  other  tillers  of  the  ground.  This  much  I 
know,  but  more  than  this  I  wish  to  know.  I  desire  to  be  told 
by  some  enlightened  horticulturist,  how,  when,  and  for  what  it 
should  be  used.    Ought  it  to  be  applied  to  the  knd  in  the  crude 


condition  in  which  it  is  carted  from  the  beach  ?  or  should  it  W 
gathered  into  a  heap  and  suffered  so  to  remain  until  decay  hat 
wrought  a  conyersion  P  Is  it  suitable  manure  for  culinary  crops 
generally  ?  I  am  told  that  when  put  together  in  a  hrap  m 
process  of  decompoaition  is  a  tardy  one.  Of  this  fiiet  I  haye 
soma  eyidence  in  a  fiaherman's  seaweed-hut  some  half  mile 
hence.  If  mixed  with  the  refuse  of  terrestrial  vegetation,  wovild 
deoi^  ensue  more  quickly  ?  Prejudice  has  hitherto  hind^ed 
me  from  proving  these  things  by  experiment. — B.  Mvjjjsk, 

[General  experience  has  long  sin9e  proved  that  seaweed 
cannot  be  dug  or  ploughed  into  the  land  too  fireah,  and  if  un* 
nicdlately  before  sowing  or  planting  the  crop  all  the  better.  It 
is  quite  true  that  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  they  mix  the  seaweed 
with  earth  or  sand  in  alternate  layers,  ana  let  it  decompose 
before  using  it  as  a  manure ;  but  the  general  experience  in  other 
parts  of  Dugland,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  ia 
in  favour  of  using  the  seaweed  in  its  fre»h  state.  There  is  no 
kitchen-garden  crop  for  which  it  may  not  be  used  advantageously. 
For  Beet,  Parsnips,  and  Carrots,  at  the  time  of  trenching  the 
seaweed  should  be  dug  in  with  the  lowest  spit.  Seaweed  is  an 
excellent  covering  for  Asparagus  and  Sea-kale-beds  in  autumn^ 
and  is  an  excellent  mulch  for  all  freshly-planted  trees.] 


GOUBDS  AND  THEIE  CULTUEK. 

Tbb  Royal  Horticultural  Society  having  offered  prism  for 
this  class  of  £niits,  a  few  notes  on  ikeir  culture  and  gment 
features  may  be  of  seryice  to  the  inexperknced  cultivator  at  a 
time  when  thia  hitherto-negleoted  family  seema  likely  to  be 
brought  into  public  notice,  and  the  indtvidnal  members  of  it 
subjeotad  to  a  rigid  scrutiny,  with  becoming  hononrs  paid  to  these 
to  whom  honour  is  supposed  to  be  due.  It  w.ll  be  aa  well  to  oall 
to  memory  t^e  varieties  which  from  time  to  time  h«ve  besB 
popular  amongst  us,  with  the  mode  of  onltnre^  and  other  pa^• 
ticniars  relating  thereto. 

The  extensiye  families  of  Gourds,  Pumpkins,  and  Vegetable 
Marrow  seem  so  much  united  by  interrening  links  of  oonnecdon 
that  it  ia  no  eaay  matter  to  define  them  ;  and  the  class  of  Snake 
Cucumbers  ia  alto  allied  to  this  family.  Some  years  ago  oae 
of  the  Cucumber  Gk>urds  was  exhibited  at  one  of  the  London 
shows,  upwarda  of  6  feet  long,  and  I  believe  this  has  been  mneh 
exceeded.  But  the  largest  and  finest  speciroena,  doubtless,  haTS 
the  advantage  of  glass,  which  is  certainly  not  advisable  in  a 
general  way;  and  as  a  varied  and  intereeting  group  csn  be 
obtained  without  further  aid  from  glass  than  rearing  the  young 
plants  in  it  for  a  short  time  in  the  spring,  only  such  kinde  will  b# 
here  treated  of  as  will  bear  planting  out  of  doors  at  the  end  of 
Hay ;  and  for  that  purpose  they  need  not  be  sown  until  about 
the  end  of  Kerch  or  first  week  in  April,  if  there  be  a  hotbsd, 
pricking  the  plants  out  in  pairs  into  six-inch  pots,  and  after 
being  grown  awhile  in  the  same  hotbed,  they  may  be  gradually 
hardened  ol^  so  that  at  the  time  I  speak  of  they  may  be  finally 
planted  out  of  doors.  Plants  a  little  pot-bomid  are  no  wons^ 
proyided  they  are  healthy  ;  but  do  not  allow  titem  to  root 
throueh  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  into  the  bed  or  place  they  sre 
standing  on,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do,  and  consequently 
to  suffer  when  removed  to  their  permanent  quarters.  Keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  green  fly  and  other  enemies,  and  if  any  appear 
let  the  plants  be  fumigated  with  tobacco  before  planting  out,  sa 
it  is  difficult  to  do  afterwards. 

SUuaUon  — ^It  is  rarely  this  dasa  of  planta  is  much  favoured 
that  way ;  but  an  open  sunny  place  is  neoessary.  Planted  on 
the  top  of  a  bank  they  will  speedily  cover  it;  and  sometisMt 
they  are  planted  to  cover  old  roots,  the  fisce  of  rockwork,  or  to 
scramble  over  a  rubbish- heap,  or  amongst  dry  dead  sticks, 
against  p^isading,  occasionally  against  walls,  and  oyer  roofs  of 
all  kinds,  and  sometimes  to  oover  verandahs,  arches,  grottos,  and 
other  desoriptions  of  faney  work,  all  of  whioh  the  hardy  kinds 
are  adapted  to  do  in  favourable  seasons,  and  they  accompli^ 
it  all  with  lets  trouble  than  most  plants  require ;  for,  exoeptmg 
the  fastening  to  pallisading,  walls,  arches,  &c.,  the  other  nosi- 
tions  require  little  or  no  attention  whatever.  Some  ef^  the 
d^cate  kinds  may,  however,  require  a  snug  comer  against  a 
wall,  and  some  training  and  stoppmg  will  enable  the  plant  to 
bear  and  perfect  its  fruit. 

Soil. — The  ordinary  garden  soil  will  do.  Certainly  they  do 
not  require  a  rich  loamy  soil.  A  ^^^  stony  one,  not  by  any 
means  shallow,  suits  them  best ;  for  if  tlie  roots  be  denied  the 
sustenance  they  want,  mildew  attacks  the-^ant  at  onoe,  and  ita 
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'Cnefuhiefts  is  loon  orer.  On  the  other  hand,  n  too  genisrons  leil 
induces  ranknets  of  growth,  which  is  iaimicid  to  bearing  fruit  in 
«ny  quantity.  Ordinary  well^cultirated  garden  Boil  igienerally, 
liowerer,  answers  rery  wiU  j  and,  as  I  hare  befbre  observed,  the 
rabbith-heap,  consisting  of  stones  and  other  garden  refetse,  is  a 
i0»pital  place  to  growthem  on,  if  it  be  a  sunny  one.  Last  year  I  had 
sereral  rustic  arches  made  to  cross  a  central  walk  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  GK>urd8  were  planted  against  thetn,  and  in  general 
they  did  Tery  well.  The  growth  after  the  Ist  of  August  was 
more  rapid  than  before,  July  being  a  dull  month  here.  Their 
<mlture  is,  therefore,  an  easv  matter,  merely  tying  them  up  to 
IJhe  sunp  irtS)  and  occasionally  cutting  out  shoots  not  wanted. 

Varieties. — As  regards  the  eatable  kinds, there  is  much  difference 
of  opinion.  Mr.  OuthiU  introduced  a  variety,  some  yean  ago,  te- 

Sorted  to  poss-ss  good  properties  this  way,  but  it  qui(Aly  fetl  irito 
isrepute,  and  from  time  to  time  we  hare  had  what  were  said  to 
f>e  improvements  on  the  old  Vegetable  Marrow.  Three  or  four 
years  ai^o  the  Custard  Marrow  was  in  great  repute,  but  it  lost 
many  friends  last  year,  and  I  believe  the  old  Vegetable  Marrow 
18  still  the  premier  in  its  class ;  but  there  may  be  other  varie- 
ties having  local  reputation,  which  the  forthcoming  Show  will, 
cloubtleds,  bring  out.  Varieties  of  extraordinai^  size  are  plenti- 
€qX  enough — at  least,  seed  lists  report  them  to  be  to.  As  I  con- 
fete,  I  have  only  grown  one  varletj^  of  this  class,  Itaid  it  was 
too  late  to  attain  maturitv ;  but  Weil-recommended  varieties 
may  in  a  general  Way  b^  depended  oii.  This  class  reqnires  a 
jpreat  deal  of  room,  iK)  that  few  growers  ciih  find  space  for  tnany 
*  Imids.  Varieties  for  appearance  ir^,  perhaps,  the  most  Yiume- 
rous  of  an,  knd  m^y  be  subdivided  iiito^^everal  sectione,  which  I 
^M  is  d6oe  ID  the  admirable  collection  mentioned  in  Messrs. 
Ban*  &  dngdei/s  catalogue ;  thei^  Is  no  difficulty,  thei^ore,  m 
obtaining  a  coQeotion.  OHnere  is  ^eat  "diversity  in  t^e  bnibit 
%nd  character  of  this  fhlit :  the  miniature  Gourds  are  nfc*  larger 
than  a  hen's  es^,  wtiite  the  moinmbth  Varieti^  are  sometimes 
tfrown  considm^bly  orer  100  lbs.  in  Weight,  and  insttnd^  hare 
Deen  known  of  their  being  nearly  dotible  that  weight.  The  most 
beautiful,  however,  that  I  hare  si^en  kre  'the  inCerme&t^  aizes, 
«oteething  about  the  stamp  of  an  or<flrtia*y  Melon?  Vhfle  the 
Bottle  Gourd,  Hercules'  CIud,  Snake  ^otird,  and  othei*a  ai%  all  in- 
teresting, and  all  manner  of  stripeslttid  streaks.  'Otte  of  i^e  &ost 
ornamental  kinds  grown  here  last  year  was  a  tear-fhtfped  one, 
the  thick  or  lower  end  Being  green,  white  the  other  eilfl  was  a 
dear  yellow,  and  there  was  a  cl^rly-deflned  tine  wflei'^  the  two 
colours  met — ndt  the  least  running  of  oolour  coold  T:(e  discerned. 
The  old  Orange-striped  Gourd  has  been  greatly  multiplied,  and 
green-and-wlnte-striped  varieties  of  seven!  kinds  abound.  One 
of  the  prettiest  of  this  class  I  saw  h^  year  at  Beltoo,  the  seat 
of  Earl  Brownlow,  in  Lincolnsh^  and  I  believe  the  same  was 
at  Sir  John  Xhorrold's,  in  the  same  county.  But  mb  many 
new  varieties  are,  doubtless,  only  now  waiting  to  be '  distri- 
buted, the  autumn  of  1862  will  exhibit  a  great  increase  in  col- 
leotionB  of  this  kind ;  and  if  the  exhibition  serves  no  other 
purpoee,  it  will  at  least  enable  us  to  weed  out  the  usetelrs  and 
isdiff^erent  fW>m  thoee  of  an  opposite  description.  *  But  I  do  not 
by  any  means  advise  the  amateur  to  try  to  grow  too  many  df 
them ;  the  epaoe  they  coeupy  cannot  always  be  spared  in  grounds 
of  liorited  extent,  and  unless  they  havA  room  they  are  woriis 
than  useless.  A  sunny  aspect  is  also  requisite ;  but  the  more 
they  are  sheltered  from  winds  the  better,  as  in  very  exposed 
|9lBoe8  it  b  useless  to  expect  them  against  pillars  and  similar  windy 
pifloea,  bat  on  the  ground  they  may  do  better. — J.  Bobsok. 


COLUMBINES. 


Ths  Columbine  (Aquilegis)  a  few  years  since  was  more 
ooDunon  in  our  gardens  than  we  see  it  at  present,  yet  it  ii  no# 
«  beautiful  ornament  of  our  cottage  homes,  where  some  of  the 
best  varieties  may  still  be  found.  I  well  remember  an  old- 
ikdiioned  garden  where  »  few  of  the  best  varieties  were  cnlti- 
fated  and  oared  for  as  we  rarely  see  them  now ;  but  I  am  grieved 
to  learn  that  the  atoek  is  destroyed,  and  the  ground  used  for 
building  upon. 

The  beautiful  Aqoilegia  ghmdulosa  is  becoming  very  rare  in 
oar  gsrdem.  I  must  confess  that  I  nsver  could  grow  it  to 
pttrfeetion,  and  am  informed  thait  the  gardener  who  can  grow  it 
to  perfection  in  Bngland  is  a  rare  sight  to  see.  I  have  groWn 
plants  iiom  seed,  and  hod  plants  aenit  from  Forres,  N.B.— where 
ft  grows  Hke  a  weed  in  soma  gardens,  and  in  others  it  flourishes 
«  vhort  ttfloe,  and  tiken  gndoally  dies  away— yet  with  all  my 


eare  and  attention  I  ^ever  oonld  get  a  plant  to  grow  and  flower 
welL 

One  of  the  market-women,  who  attekid  the  market  at  SheflBeld 
to  sell  hardy  plants,  used  to  offer  for  sale  during  the  flowering 
aeason  well-grown  plants  of  A.  glandulosa.  Slnowing  that  such 
well-grown  healthy  plants  as  she  offered  for  sale  were  rarely 
seen,  I  inqoired  the  means  by  which  buoh  results  vfete  obtAined. 
Her  reply  was,  ''Nothing  is  more  easy.  We  grow  them  in 
common  garden  soil,  mixed  with  sandy  peat  from  a  neighbour- 
ing common,  and  we  have  no  further  trouble  with  them ;  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  money  which  we 'obtain' by  the  sale  of 
the  plantfl  will  nearly  pay  the  rent  of  our  garden."  Has  ai^ 
reader  of  The  Jocbkai.  of  HoBTicuiiruBB  tried  this  plan  j  anid 
if  wOf  what  has  been  the  result  P — Buano  BoBur.] 


NEW  AND  BABE  PLANTS. 
CLEaoDENDBON  OAi^MiTOSuk  (Euft/ul  Clerodendron) , 
Nat.  orcL^  Terbenacese.    Xta».,  Didynflihia  Angiospermia. — 
Native  of  Java.    Its  white  flowers  are  very  unobtrusive  com- 
pared with  tho^  of  some  other  species  cultivated  in  our  stoves. 
—{MiOamcal  Magazine,  t,  5294) 

AteiSTOLClOHiA  Ait:BO&Bl.  (2V#e  ^ristdUmkia). 

Nat.  ord.f  Arialolochieae.     Xmn.,  Gjrnandria  ISexandria. — 

Native  of  TSew  G-r&nada.    ^ch  of  its  very  peculiar  tu1)ulBr 

brown  flowers  is  closed  by  a  velvety  disk.    Tliey  issue  frbm  the 

stem  near  the  ground.    The  stem  is  iibotit  7  feet  high. — (Ibid.. 

Maxillabia  vekvsta  {Oraceful  Maanllaria), 
N(U.  ord.f  Orchidese.  Linn.,  Gynandria  Monandria.  Pz^ 
bably  identical  with  M.  anatomorum. — Native  of  Ocana,  in  New 
Chranada,  at  an  elevation  of  5 — 6000  feet  above  the  sea.  Flowers 
white,  with  two  round  crimson  apots  on  the  lip.  Blooms  in 
October.— (ii»rf.,  t.  5296.)      • . 

Cboofs  oohboleucus  {Cream-coloured  Crocus). 
Nat.  ord.,  Iridese.      Linn.^  Triandria  Trigynia. — Found  by 
M.  Qaillardot  in  a  clayey  soil  near  Soanderoun  on  Mount  Liba- 
nus.    It  is  found  blooming  there  from  October  to  December. 
Flowers  creamy  white,  with  a  yellow  eye. — Ibid.y  t.  5297.) 

Ibis  ix>N0I]»ta£A  {Lon^-peialed  Iris). 
Nat.  ot^d.,  Iride®.      Zimn.^  Triandria  Trigynia. — ^Native  of 
Oalifonria.    **  tt  seems  quite  hardy,  and  will  prove  a  great  orna- 
ment to  our  flower  garden.'*    Flowers  purple,  and  wMte  vtriped 
With  purple.— (/6iVf.,  t.  5298.) 

Lbea  ooccikba  {Scarlet-Jlowered  Zeea), 
Nid.  vrd.,  AmpelidesB.  Linn.^  Monadelphia  Pentandria. — It 
fasia  also  been  called  L.  luoida.  Most  erroneously,  in  gardens  it 
has  been  named  Panax  excelsa  and  Arah'a  exceUa.  Believed  to 
be  a  native  of  Java.  '*  Deserves  a  |^oe  in  our  stoves  on  account 
of  its  graceifd  habit,  and  its  thiokly-fiovrered  cymes  of  scarlet 
floweri."  Plants  begin  to  bear  flowers  when  less  than  a  foot 
h^h.— (JW3.,  i.  5299.) 


THE  GAKDENS  OF  DAMASCUS. 

BsAiT*0BT*8  "Eastern  Shrines  "  gives  the  following  interest- 
ing descriptimi  of  the  environs  of  Damascus  : — 

**  A  new  ride  can  be  taken  every  day  for  four  months  among 
the  charming  groves,  fields,  and  orehards,  with  pleasant-looking 
villages  here  and  there,  aboUt  the  oity  of  Damascus.  A  network 
of  little  eanals  and  channels  of  water  extends  over  the  cultivated 
plain,  cooling  the  aif,  alid  soothing  the  ear  with  the  pleasant 
murmuring  of  ibe  streamlets  to  wluch  all  the  glorious  vvrdoie 
is  owing.  Miles  and  miles  of  these  tiny  rivers  are  spread  over 
the  ground,  eVery  one  coming  originally  from  Barrada — ^the 
Abana  of  Scripture^  which  Naaman  considered  with  natural 
pride  as  fine  a  river  as  any  in  Israel.  The  Pharpar,  or,  as  it  is 
now  catled,  the  Awag,  is  not  so  long  as  the  Barrada,  contains 
sofcroely  a  third  as  much  water.  It  rises  on  Mount  Hermon, 
and  J>oth  rivers  after  passing  Damascus  are  lost  in  the  marshes 
cm  the  ftandy  desert  b^ond.  There  are  many  varieties  of  trees 
in  the  gardens  of  Dateaaous ;  but  the  Yuost  numerous  are  thp 
Apricots,  the  dried  f^uit  of  which  forms  so  very  large  a  part  of 
ita  oommeroe.    The  Apricots  are  eit;her  dried  in  the  aun,  and 
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then  presaed  in  slight  wooden  boxes,  or  else  thej  are  stoned  and 
mashed  into  a  thick  paste,  which  is  dried  in  masses  a  yard  or  two 
long,  and  is  exportea  in  ^rge  rolls,  looking  like  brown  leather. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  IotoIj  sight  to  look  oyer  the  plains  in  Damas- 
cus in  thd  spring,  when  the  innumerable  Apricots  are  in  flower 
— ^the  effect  being  of  light  snow  resting  on  the  trees ;  but  manj 
persons  think  it  more  striking  when  the  fruit  is  just  ripe — then 
the  trees  glow  as  if  illuminated  with  thousands  of  tiny  lamps 
hung  among  the  branches.  One  of  the  pleasantest  afternoon 
rides  was  to  the  Tillage  of  Jobah,  at  about  an  hour's  distance 
from  the  city,  where  it  lies  hidden  among  Walnut-groyes. 
This  place  has  been,  time  out  of  mind,  held  sacred  by  both  the 
Jew  and  the  Moslem ;  and  there  is  a  very  ancient  synagogue 
built  oyer  the  caye  in  which  it  is  belicTed  that  Elijah  hid  himself 
from  the  persecutors  of  Jezebel.  In  the  centre  of  the  synsgogue 
there  is  a  space  railed  off,  where  Elijah  is  said  to  haye  anointed 
Hazael  king." 


SOWING  CATTLE  CABBAGES. 
I  FintFOSE  practising  Mr.  W.  Johnson's  plan  of  sowing  the 
seeds  of  the  Drumhead,  and  other  Cabbages,  but  would  haye 
been  glad  to  haye  been  told  at  the  same  time  the  proper  time  for 
sowing  the  former  sort,  so  as  to  haye  a  eood  winter  supply. 
The  writer  has  years  ago  pursued  this  plan  with  his  garden 
Turnips,  and  particularly  with  Asparagus,  which  he  has  found 
produce  excellent  beds  much  quicker  and  finer  than  by  plants. 
He  has  found  two-row  beds  the  finest  and  easiest  managed.  The 
writer  has  years  ago  had  yery  large  heads  of  the  Drumhead  Cab- 
bage in  winter  in  another  county,  but  has  quite  forgotten  when 
he  sowed  the  seed.  Soil  sandy  loam,  north  aspect. — A  PsDDLora 

0ABDEKSB,  Norfolk. 


FLORISTS'  FLO  WEBS, 

THBIS  DISTINGUISHING    CHABACTEBI8TICS,    CULTIVATION, 
AND     VARIETIES.— No.    2. 


THE  CAMELLIA. 

Thxbe  b  not,  probably,  within  the  wide  range  of  Flora's 
dominions  so  uniyeraal  a  fayourite  as  a  double  white  Camellia. 
It  lacks,  indeed,  perfume ;  but  who  eyer  met  any  of  the  gentler 
sex,  the  truest  and  best  lo? era  of  flowers,  who  did  not  exclaim, 
when  looking  on  the  snowy  petals  of  one  of  this  loyely  tribe, 
"How  beautiful!"  And  what  loyesiok  Corydon  has  not  felt 
that  there  is  not  one  he  could  be  so  sure  of  being  accept- 
able to  his  Phyllis  as  one  of  its  half-expanded  buds,  or  eyen 
a  full-blown  flower?  But  to  eyery  lojal  subject  it  has  now 
a  deeper  and  more  solemn  interest,  for  it  formed  the  centre  of 
the  bouquet  which  our  Boyal  Mistress  sent,  as  her  last  touching 
tribute  of  real  loye,  to  be  laid  on  the  coffin  that  contained  aU 
that  was  mortal  of  One  who  had  been  to  her  more  than  all  the 
world  beside.  There  are  many  who  will  neyer  look  on  a  white 
Camellia  again  without  recalling  the  memories  of  an  affection 
which  is  indeed  rare  in  king's  palaces,  and  which  6K>d  honours 
whereyer  it  exists. 

We  hardly  can  wonder  at  this  admiration.  The  snowy  white- 
ness and  thick  solid  character  of  the  petals,  combined  with  the 
rich  glossy  foliage,  form  a  picture  of  great  beauty  j  while  the 
glowing  colours  of  the  rose  and  crimson  varieties  are  nearly 
equally  attractiye — and  their  oultiyation  is  really  so  easy  that 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  uniyersally 
grown.  There  is  but  one  period  of  their  growth  wherein  they 
present  any  difficulty,  and  that  I  shall  notice  by-and-by  ;  although 
t  feel  somewhat  of  a  perplexity  in  writing  about  them,  as  so 
much  has  been  said,  and  said  so  well,  by  Mr.  Anderson  in  some 
late  Numbers  of  The  Joubnal  ov  Hobticultuse. 

Notwithstanding  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  Camellia  in 
general,  there  are  some  kinds  which  are  considered  to  surpass 
their  congeners  in  the  matter  of  form ;  for  it  now  has  been 
brought  within  the  range  of  florists'  flowers,  and  subjected  to 
the  arbitrary  rules  which  goyem  that  portion  of  Flora's  realm. 
The  model  idea  of  a  perfect  flower  is  here  giyen  to  the  reader, 
and  it  will  be  seen  fiH^m  it  that  the  petals  ought  to  be  round, 
smooth  on  the  ed^es,  and  gradually  decreasing  in  size  from  the 
large  outer  guard  petals  to  those  which  form  the  centre  or 
crown  of  the  flotfver;  yiewed  at  from  the  side,  it  ought  to  rise 
regularly  in  a  temicircular  form.    The  eyenness  with  which  this 


laying  of  petal  oyer  petal  is  present  in  some  yarieties  has  led 
to  their  being  called  "  imbricated."  Probably  as  perfect  exampki 
as  we  haye  are  Montaroni  (white),  and  Master  Bosea  (rose). 
The  latter  are  almost  if  not  altogether  unknown  yarieties  in 
England,  but  to  which  I  have  referred  in  a  notice  lately  giren 
on  Monsieur  Cachet's  nursery  at  Angers.  As  to  habit,  it  ii 
extremely  desirable  to  ayoid  all  that  loose  straggling  method  of 
growing  to  which  some  kinds  seem  unfortunately  wedded ;  bat 
ayoid  by  all  means  that  old  fallacy  that  the  knife  it  death  to 
a  Camellia.  On  the  contrary,  as  Mr.  Anderson  has  well  obseryed 
(and  indeed  his  papers  almost  preclude  my  saying  anything  oo 
the  point  of  cultivation),  in  your  Journal,  p.  393,  there  is  no 
plant  that  so  well  stands  pruning  as  the  stronger  yanetiei 
of  the  tribe.  I  belieye  the  idea  arose  mainly  from  the  dialiks 
to  cut  off  a  dainty-looking  bud  and  its  attendant  leayes ;  but  in 
gardening,  utility  must  giye  way  to  sentiment,  and  a  plant  of 
Camellia  may  be  as  easily  trimmed  as  any  of  the  order  to  which 
it  belongs. 


The  yeiy  extended  and  minute  direetions  giyen  by  the  writa^ 
*  ifT*  °»™«d  are  perhaps  intended  rnther  for  titensiye  growers ; 
while  mine  are  more  adapted  for  thoAe  who,  with  ihetr  &msU 
greenhouse  such  as  is  described  in  the  Journal  of  February  Udi, 
wish  to  haye  a  few  of  these  univpreal  faTOurit^a,  ^nd  perhaps  to 
brmg  them  into  the  sitting-room  to  hloonj.  With  such  pro- 
pagation has  no  place,  and  indeed  is,  I  bt^Her^,  titAj  pradued 
except  by  those  who  grow  for  sale.  The  process  of  gr^iting  is 
tedious  and  requires  heat,  and,  when  planis  can  be  pur^Hissftd 
for  a  couple  of  shillings,  does  not  psy,  There  is  no  soil  pre- 
ferable for  growing  them  in  to  one  of  peat  nufj  loam,  with  tome 
pieces  of  charcoal  broken  up  in  it ;  and  if  due  nare  and  altentioa 
be  giyen  to  them,  I  question  whether  shifting  eyery  jpar  is 
desirable.  I,  too,  know  plants  -whicli  Beom  lo  me  neyer  to  get 
one.  There  they  are  in  the  window  of  a  neighbour,  with  kayci 
looking  as  glossy  and  bright  sjt  popflibl*— T  har«  no  doubt 
carefully  cleaned  at  times,  and  amply  repajing  the  care  bj  their 
yigour  and  beauty. 

I  should  say  that  with  regard  to  the  heni  period  for  pottinf 
there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  amongst  gardgncrs;  some 
doing  it  immediately  after  blooming,  othira  w ailing  until  tk; 
growth  is  made. 

When  the  plants  haye  done  blooming  and  their  fresh  growtli 
commences,  is  the  time  that  those  who  grow  oulj  a  ftm  and 
haye  no  warm  house  are  apt  to  fail  most  At  that  period  thi^ 
plant  likes  heat  and  a  damp  and  oIoao  atmosphere.  Where  fhii 
IS  not  procurable  the  next  best  plan  is  to  put  I  hem  into  ■  frtme, 
riiading  the  portion  where  the  plants  ar^,  and  fyriirgini^  fre- 
quently ;  but  as  this  must  be  done  whc»n  all  fear  of  froat  is  orsr, 
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it  will  of  neoeesitj  make  the  plants  to  come  into  bloom  later. 
After  they  have  completed  their  growth  thej  should  be  first 
hardened>oflr,  and  then  stood  out  of  doors  in  the  shade.  Here 
ofkentimea  they  receive  much  injury  from  the  intrusion  of  worms 
into  the  pots,  and  should  therefore  be  placed  on  tiles  or  slates 
to  preyent  this.  Should  the  weather  be  dry,  of  necessity  they 
will  require  water ;  for  if  they  be  stinted,  sdthough  they  will 
not,  as  amongst  softwooded  plants,  hang  their  heads  and  weep, 
and  so  the  mischief  is  not  perceived,  they  will  nevertheless, 
when  the  buds  are  forming,  show  the  effect  by  casting  them  off; 
and  thus  when  they  are  brought  into  a  room  to  bloom  they 
require  gre^t  care,  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  telling  upon 
both  the  roots  and  the  foliage.  I  this  year  found  two  of  mine 
steadily  refusing' to  open  their  buds.  They  formed  well,  became 
of  good  sise,  but  there  remained.  On  examining  the  pots,  I 
found  that  this  had  arisen  from  the  fact  of  my  having  said  they 
ought  not  to  be  kept  dry,  and  as  a  consequence  they  had  been 
saturated  with  water. 

There  must,  I  think,  be  eross  neglect  whenever  the  Camellia 
becomes  troubled  with  scue,  whi<m  is  its  worst  enemy;  and 
now  a  good  dose  of  Oishurst,  washing  it  off  with  clean  water, 
enables  an  amateur  effectually  to  get  rid  of  it.  If  they  stand,  as 
in  small  ooncems  they  must  do,  amongst  other  plants,  they  will 
receive  a  due  share  of  fumigation,  and  this  will  be  sufficient  to 
keep  down  the  attacks  of  either  green  or  black  fly.  Iliese 
directions  may  teem  very  mesgre  and  commonplace,  and  so, 
perhaps,  they  are;  bnt  the  articles  of  Mr.  Anderson  may  be 
most  profitably  consulted  by  those  who  desire  fuller  instructions 
and  a  more  scientific  treatment  of  the  whole  subject.  A  different 
class  of  readers  has  been  before  my  mind,  and  I  hope  for  them 
they  may  be  sufficient.  The  varieties  of  the  Camellia  are  nume- 
rous, comprising  white,  pink,  crimson,  striped,  &c.  ;  and  I 
give  here  the  names  of  a  few  from  which  a  selection  may  be 
profitably  made. 

Alha  plena  (the  old  Double  White). 

^mhriata  alba,  beautiful  white ;  the  edges  fringed. 

Montaroni^  white,  globular  in  form.    Yerj  good  and  large. 

Ochroleuca,  creamy  white.     Distinct. 

Imhricatat  satin-like  rose.    Very  fine  and  good. 

JPrineesse  BcKcMocMt  crimson.     Good. 

Jfeuter  Eoseat  veined  rose.     Very  large  and  good  form. 

Marchioness  of  JExeter^  cherry  rose. 

Saecoi  Vera^  fine  rose. 

Countess  of  Derby ^  striped.    New. 

JEtoile  FoUdre,  striped.    A  new  flower  of  the  present  season. 

As  I  perceive  Mr.  Anderson  is  eoing  to  descant  upon  sorts, 
and  as  we  shall  probably  see  something  of  the  best  next  month 
at  Kensington,  I  hope  then  to  add  a  few  more  remarks  on  this 
point. — D.,  Deal, 


ICE-PEKSERVING. 


Thebi  has  been  a  good  deal  of  pleasant  skirmishing  already 
pro  and  con.  on  this  question,  and  were  it  not  that  I  know  of 
a  case  in  point  which  very  much  bears  out  my  conclusions,  I 
would  scarcely  place  them  in  the  dignified  position  of  becoming 
part  of  horticultural  history. 

One  of  the  best  ice-houses  I  have  ever  seen,  and  one,  too,  of 
the  most  simple  pretensions,  is  a  large  open  shed  lying  to  or 
against  the  sunless  side  of  a  north  wall.  Its  roof  is  thatched 
with  straw,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  tenements  (for  there  are 
a  few  to  be  seen  in  one's  peregrinations  now-a-days),  of  the 
poorer  daaaea  in  Scotland,  and  supported  in  front  with  good 
stout  larch  pillars  some  10  feet  or  12  feet  apart.  Measuring  by 
the  eye,  I  should  suppose  it  was  7  feet  high  in  front,  and  13  feet 
at  back.  It  is  of  considerable  length,  holding  upwards  of  four 
hundred  cartloads,  and  lies  at  a  gi«dient  of  1  in  20  feet.  It  is 
hollowed  out  or  concave  at  bottom,  with  a  drain  running  down 
its  centre,  so  that  melted  ice  can  run  at  the  gallop,  and  the  huge 
iceberg  subside  on  the  spruce  branches  which  intervene  between 
its  body  and  mother  earth. 

Cartload  after  cartload  is  emptied  with  the  least  manual  labour 
possible,  only  the  constant  hammering  with  the  mallets  and 
throwing-up  to  get  the  shed  thoroughly  well  filled.  A  layer  of 
2  feet  of  straw  is  the  only  barricading  medium  in  firont  and 
both  oiidsj  and  yet  this  is  a  never^failicg  source  of  supply, 
•specially  during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  when, 
I  am  told  by  the  best  authority,  there  is  a  cartload  every  day 


taken  from  it.  This  sounds  something  like  effioienoy ;  and 
what  can  you  tell  me  of  more  economical  P  But  obserf  e,  that 
is  not  all.  There  is  also  a  sunk  oval  brick  ioe-honse  in  the 
same  establishment,  which  spends  itself  annually  away,  scarcely 
a  vestige  to  be  found  there — at  a  time,  too,  when  most  wanted. 

Now,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Beaton  that  damp  is  very  destruotiTe 
to  ice-preservation,  and  that  if  hygrometrical  observations  were 
to  be  taken  with  a  sucoessfbl  and  an  unsuceessfu)  ice-house,  it 
would  abundantly  and  conclusively  test'  the  hypothesis  ;  but  I 
follow  with  reservation  his  leading  on  air-currents  in  its  most 
literal  sense.  A  current  of  air,  as  we  read  it,  has  something  tiie 
same  effect  on  your  sense  as  a  breesy  day^  which  I  believe  also 
to  be  fatal  to  ice-keeping. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  air  is  modified  on  all  sides,  as  in  the 
instance  above,  or  Mr.  Beaton's  ventilators  regulated  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  admit  rushing  ahr,  then  it  will  have  the  opposite 
tendency  of  constantlv  relieving  the  accumulated  moisture  with- 
out aggravating  the  liquefaction  of  the  mats. — J.  AJ!n>SB80F, 
Meae^  Bank,  Uddingslone, 


PEAKS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

I  WAS  very  pleased  to  learn  from  Thi  Joueval  ov  Hobti- 
OTTLTUBE  that  my  late  master,  Mr.  Anderson,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Stair,  Oxenford  Castle,  N.B.,  had  gained  the  champion- 
ship for  the  best  collection  of  Pears  at  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society's  winter  show,  which  collection  contained  no  less  than 
twenty-two  distinct  dishes,  and  pronounced  by  Mr.  Beaton  to 
be  all  correctly  named. 

When  the  very  unfiivourable  circumstances  are  considered 
under  which  Mr.  Anderson  has  laboured  to  bring  that  choice 
fruit  to  the  perfection  he  has — ^namely,  a  wet  and,  compara- 
tively to  that  of  England,  a  sunless  cUmate  it  is  a  proof  that  Mr. 
Anderson  is  possessed  of  no  small  amount  of  practical  knowledge 
of  his  profession :  consequently,  on  these  grounds  I  will  en- 
deavour to  give  you  a  brief  outUne  of  Mr.  Anderson's  treatment 
of  wall-fruit  trees  during  the  two  years  I  lived  there ;  and,  if 
you  think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Journal,  it  is  at  your 
disposal. 

When  Mr.  Anderson  entered  on  hii  duties  as  superintendent 
of  Oxenford  Castle  gardens,  he  found  a  good  many  of  the  wall 
trees  were  getting  old  and  worn  out ;  while  others  were  degener- 
ating into  a  barren  unfruitful  state^  fr^>m  their  roots  penetrating 
into  the  cold  clay  subsoil. 

To  overcome  these  evils  without  any  addition  to  his  regular 
staff  was  necessarily  a  work  of  time  and  perseverance:  conw- 
quently,  the  work  was  performed  piece  by  piece  in  the  following 
manner : — 

Those  trees  that  were  next  to  worn  out  found  their  way  by 
degrees  to  the  faggot  pile,  and  those  that  were  degenerating  into 
an  unfruitful  state  had  the  following  tieatment : — 

A  trench  was  dug  along  the  side  of  the  border  farthest  from 
the  wall,  three  and  five-pronged  forks  were  then  used  to  unloosen 
the  soil  away  from  the  roots,  ai^d  as  it  tumbled  down  into  the 
trench  it  was  thrown  out  with  qpades  or  shovels. 

During  the  operation  of  moving  the  soil,  the  surfiuM  or  most 
fibrous  roots  were  carefully  tied  together  and  moved  to  one  side 
and  the  other,  out  of  the  way ;  and  what  are  called  carroty  roots, 
or  those  which  had  descenosd  into  the  cold  day  subsoil,  were 
cut  clean  away. 

When  the  soil  had  been  all  turned  out  in  the  above  manner, 
a  few  inches  of  broken  stones  were  put  in  the  bottom  of  the 
border,  over  which  was  placed  about  8  inches  of  concrete, 
which  was  firmly  and  smoothly  beaten  with  the  back  of  the 
spade.  As  soon  as  the  concrete  had  become  sufficiently  hardened 
to  allow  treading  upon  it  without  injury,  a  few  inches  of  bn^cen 
stones,  or  stonemason's  rubbish,  were  spread  over  it,  and 
then  covered  with  some  rough  litter,  when  the  soil  was  again 
moved  back  into  the  border,  at  the  same  time  well  mixing  it 
with  a  little  dung-manure. 

When  nearly  three  parts  of  the  soil,  which  is  of  a  heary 
loamy  nature,  had  been  got  back  into  the  houses,  the  rootf 
were  laid  carefully  and  evenly  out ;  they  were  then  oarefullT 
covered  with  the  soil,  spreading  it  the  way  the  roots  lay  until 
they  were  all  covered,  which  prevented  them  t^n  getting  dis- 
placed, broken,  or  otherwise  injured,  which  they  would  hare 
been  very  liable  to  be  had  the  soil  been  tossed  <hi  in  a  careless 
manner. 

When  the  trees  were  thus  planted  they  were  merely  slung  to 
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iAm  wall  for  konM  time,  which  prevenrted  the  wind  from  blowing 
them  ahoul,  and  it  also  mailed  them  to  subside  with  the  soil. 

Where  it  was  aece^sary  to  plant  yomig  trees,  the  border  was 
pmpared  in  the  same  nuumer  described  for  the  trees  that  were 
retained ;  but  th^ir  roots  wei^  laid  oarefHilly  out  not  more  tlisn 
biettween  8  inohee  or  4  ikidies  under  the  surface.  Thej  were  then 
oorered  as  far  as  the  roots  extended  with  rough  litter,  which 
proTented  thein  getting  injured  by  frost ;  and  it  aho  assisted  the 
'tender  rootlets  to  pni^'awaj  into  the£*eeh  soiL 

These  trees  were  frequently  go'ne  over  during  the  course  of 
Ihe  season  to  mb  off  all  misplaced  shoots,  and  to  lay  the  foun- 
^fation  fbr  healthful  and  well-formed  trees. 

The  fruit-bearbg  trees  were  also  occasionally  gone  over  during 
the  summer  to  remofe  all  useless  shoots,  and  to  pinch  back 
others  to  the  third  or  fourth  leaf  ticcording  to  the  rigour  of 
the  tree,  which  length  pr^ented  the  embryo  fruit-buds  from 
tratking  wood,  instead  of  maturing  themselves  for  fruit-bearing 
Hhm  foUo^iving  season ;  and  which  alio  enabled  both  fruit  and 
wood  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  sonHght  to  bring  t^em  to  a 
proper  state  of  maturity  j  for  the  value  of  this  every  Scotchman 
knows,  as  he  is  very  often  as  much  accustomed  to  Scotch  mists 
aa  he  is  to  sunlight. 

Everr  good  gardener  knows  that  l^ere  is  no  1*681  benefit  to  be 
derivea  1*0111  allowing  ^  fruit  tree  to  mature  too  many  fruit  in 
one  season,  the  Pear,  of  course,  inoluded :  therefore  where  they 
were  hanging  toomady  in  a  olttster — isSy  fire  or  six — Mr.  Ander- 
son thinned  them  Out  to  three  or  four,  and  thinned,  if  possible, 
«o  that  they  "would  not  touch  each  other  when  fall  grown,  in 
order  to  atpotn  as  much  of  the  fruit*B  surface  to  the  sun  as 
possible,  thereby  getting  large,  well-formed,  well-coloinped  fruit, 
qualities  which  they  would  not  Hkely  attain  were  they  allowed  to 
rendain  to  dig  into  the  ribs  of  one  another. 

But  there  can  bono  authentic  rule  laid  down  for  the  thinning 
of  fruit.  Were  all  fruit  trees  in  one  uniform  state  of  health,  and 
all  plaeed  in  a  like  favoiurable  position  to  bring  their  fhiit  to 
maturity,  the  thinning  of  fruit  would  bp*  very  simple  matter; 
but,  as  they  differ  in  many  instances  as  widely  as  east  from  west, 
any  directions  for  fruit-thinning  may  serve  as  a  guide,  but  not 
m  the  role. 

The  wall  trees  at  Oxenford  had  a  good  watering  once  or  twice 
during  the  summer  with  liquid  manure,  or  soapsuds,  an  opera- 
tion which  was  greatly  facilitated  by  Mr.  Andersdn  having  pipes 
made  of  strong  canVhss  cloth.  Th^se  pipes  were  made  by  the 
garden  women.  When  they  had  two  or  three  coatings  of  white- 
lead  paint  to  make  them  waterproof,  and  could  be  joined 
together  to  any  length  by  means  of  brass  joints,  one  end  of 
mse  pipes  was  ixed  to  the  pump  which  was  used  to  force 
the  water  out  of  the  pit  in  which  toe  water  was  coUected,  and 
by  it  the  water  was  forced  through  the  p^pes  to  any  part  of 
the  (garden— a  piece  of  ingenuity  which  greatly  facilitated  the 
WBtermg  of  the  many  fruit  trees  which  Oxenford  Castle  garden 
contains,  and  it  abolished  any  traffic  along  the  walks  with  water- 
bsErrels,  which  cannot  be  drsfgged  along  well-kept  walks  without 
grridg  them  an  tmsightly  appearance,  at  least  until  they  have 
been  again  rolled. 

Having  given  yon  a  brief  and  perhaps  rather  imperfect  oot- 
iix»  of  Mr.  Anddi^on's  management  of  wall  trees,  I  will,  with 
your  pei'miision.  also  give  you  a  biief  outline  of  his  treatment  of 
tbe  Vine ;  in  justification  of  wludi,  I  must  say  that  I  have  not 
•een  better  or  mtore  pro'fitable  crops  of  Grapes,  not  even  at 
Trentham  or  Keele  Hall,  all  the  borders  of  the  hitter  had  been 
twiewed  by  Mr.  Anderson.  Two  borders  remsined  to  be  done 
when  I  went  there,  and  were  done  in  the  following  manner 
before  I  left^  but  I  wilt  first  add  that  the  Vines  in  these  had 
the  appearance  of  having  done  well  at  one  time,  and  they  no 
•doubt  bore  exoelleut  crops  of  6h^pes.  But  the  fruit  that  were  on 
-them  then,  whieh  Ought  to  have  been  black  or  blue,  were  as 
brown  as  foxes, — scarcely  one  of  them  had  escaped  shanking.  So 
to  Toot  out  the  evil,  Mr.  Anderson  commenced  at  the  root. 

A  trench  was  dug  in  front  of  the  border  in  the  same  manner 
as  described  for  the  Pear-wall.  The  soil  was  moved  to  various 
parts  of  the  garden,  where  an  additional  depth  Of  soil  would 
^vrove  beneficial.  Or  '#bere  the  -old  toil  would  be  improved  by 
some  fresh  being  added  to  it. 

The  border  in  question  was  about  4  feet  in  depth,  and  the  soil 
of  which  it  was  composed  had  the  appearance  of  being  a  good 
fubstitnte  for  "putty  ;  the  roots  were  few  and  far  between,  inid 
those  that  there  were  had  not  m  rery  promising  appearance.    I 

beheve  Mr.  Anderson  sent  a  piece  of  them  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Doctor,  aeeompanied  by  a  deaeription  of  the  texture  dt  the 


soil,  to  which  the  Doctor  made  not  a  very  complimentary  reply; 
but  I  must  s»y  that  the  Doctor  made  a  snap  on  the  wrong  per- 
son that  time,  for  any  information  which  Mr.  Anderson  gave 
him  with  regard  to  the  soil  was  from  his  having  liTed  there  at 
one  time  as  under-gardener. 

When  the  soil  had  been  all  got  out,  about  18  inches  of  stone 
rubbiifi  \iriH  pl.u^ed  in  the  bottom  of  the  border,  the  STBi3brt 
on  tijt  »upi  ;<  iiH'hee  of  concrete  wei*©  then  spread  ovirlte, 
and,  TV  hen  dn%  straight  Yme^  of  dmiu-tile*  were  Uid  from  litf 
hiside  border  down  to  tho  drniii  in  front  of  thtJ  outwds  bote* 
Thc«e  struig^ht  line?  &f  drain-tjlei  were  about  10  f«se*  vpSft 
Stones  or  brick  rubbifih  -wa*  then  ^prcAdi  over  the  opnntti  *o 
the  de^rh  of  the  tiles,  tbert^bj  securing  an  impenetrable  ts^ 
perftfclly  dry  bottoiri  for  the  rooti  of  t\m  Vrrrei. 

Whole  ttirrcB,  two  deep,  wer e  ]aid  aloog  the  bottom  of  the 
border,  then  some  of  the  follow  in  g  compost : — Bifb  torft  \mm, 
oharred  rt^g^etabk  rc^fupcj  lime  nibbith,  and  a  littlo  wril-de«im' 
posed  dung  ^  thestj  wt'ft'i  well  miied  together  by  freqvent 
turning!^  pr.Tious  to  their  being  used.  The  raotJi  were  ibat 
laid  carpfiilly  out,  snd  eoTPsed  over  with  the  abovt  oootpa^ 
and  the  burder  whi^n  completed  was  a  foot  above  the  lim  sf 
the  snrrouTiding  Burince.  1  will  just  idd  that  nothmg  1 
giye  more  fifttiafuction  than  Iheso  \iiM*H  did, —  GL  U.  &  J. 


GISHFEST  COMPOUJSID, 
I  AM  aTJitioiia  ta  say  ft  word  or  two  of  warning  feppectipf  thi 

use  of  Oid^huret  Compoimd,  In  Korembt^r  i«at  1  dpwsed  iOPt 
Peach  treses  \t\  the  lurkdiouse  wilh  it,  M  tht*  rule  of  8  ois,  1^ 
the  gfdUiti,  having  read  in  yauv  Joiiroid  of  tome  people  v^t| 
it  at  tiie  rntc  of  lib,  to  the  gallon  i  but  1  thought  I  wowM  U 
safe  bt  imt\ff  half  tjmt  i]iiflntitT, 

I  Bliirttid  tin?  lioii-e  the  lat  of  Deeeiaber,  and  by  the  til  rf 
Janui^ry  they  ^hoitld  bavo  been  in  bloom;  but  lbos«  tre**  tbit 
were  div6,^ed  vvitii  ibe  Cotupouud  lost  liloiost  orery  fiowef^lnjl, 
while  it  did  not  hiirt  tlie  wood-buds.  Tlit?  other  part  of  tb* 
house  wflu  dressed  with  ft  mixture  of  soft  ftoap,  tcjb»c^-o  Wlli*, 
and  sulphar.  31  il'  trees  dre^i^ed  wilh  the  latter  ure  boiBitlfiiMj 
set  witli  fruit  and  flre  lewellhij^  fa&t  now. 

Now  J  for  ii  not  her  in  8 1  an  e^^,  I  Imd  some  Sltuwberrie*  in  1 
vinerj  with  fruit  11 1  mo  at  njiCj  ao  tlijit  I  could  not  smoke  tEeffl; 
so  I  Eifldo  ti  niiitiure  of  tha  Cornjitaund,  at  the  rate  of  2  OM,  to 
the  gaUon,  and  ?yrn>gcd  them  with  it  onee*  1  mTSXft  mj^Mm 
I  go  any  fiirtber,  that  tlie  Stmwberriea  had  thrown  up  tidJ 
flower-*!  Bill  a.  The  nrit  morning  th<3  llower^bnda  were  blsci- 
ened,  and  all  Ikiwefs  dcj^troyt^d;  that  was  a  week  a^*  1  !«»< 
only  throirn  tberri  nway  to-day  (Fehrmir^'  20th  ).^ — J.  E»  F. 


LORD   r.VLMEESTON'S   ESTATE  IK   SLIGO. 

No  e&luie  IihIP  biKi  a  UcavUv  or  more  tueeetf^ful  eipeaditttit 
bestowt-d  ni^on  it  than  tlii-^.  Abpnt  .t'25,<XjD  htive  been  Isid  oui 
in  foruiing  n  !§rtfe  harbtnir  for  the  tishinR-boat*  and  oth^r  cnft, 
and  thr  b  M^sbm-e  vjltpigt^  ha^  a  goud  prosp^^ct  of  btL«omiti|  a  frt* 
qnented  wateringplai  e-  Our  piirpoee,  however,  »  f  o  pOfflltMi 
the  plunnini^  whiih  h't^  bten  ettW.ied  on  tho  Eandv  sea SWniSi 
and  Uir  i]w  t'.jllr.nving  notiL'e  of  it  wc  are  iiidttbtcd  to  Bammm 
Netet  Ltitpr :  — 

"  One  of  tbe  niosr  hilerefeEitj^  ilattires  of  CiiflbneY  ti  IbeFiBi 
plaritatjon,  by  whiLJi  thi?  blow  rng  tatid-hiiU  have  been  iMMili 
dated,  und  fifun  bHng  11  source  of  c£>n*idenible  iujiny  ^  ifci 
adjoinini^  ki^f,  have  biitn  rendiTCLJ  both  orimmentitl  and  IMfv* 
Some  flftecn  or  i^ixteen  jear*  ii^o,  U/e  seashoro  waa  boQndii% 
a  raurre  of  d^md-hilU  whiL'li  wore  constant Ij  Bhiftinf,  aiidlfr 
quentlv  durirkg  t}^e  pre^idtnee-  of  liiiili  ^'mrh  the  sand  was  stfl* 
tered  hir  mid  wide  ovtr  the  fiilde./  Itord  I'slnicTdlon  rvadiii 
to  try  tbe  pUii,  so  s-uceesj^fulty  adopto^i  in  Francev  ^  tinf 
moviii^^  Buiid- lulls  h\  the  j]]fiTiiiijg  of  Bent-graFa  and  the  %^ 
maritima  —  a  de?eiri[iHon  of  1m c  tree  wbieh  Jiss  boen  found  V 
thrive  wtdl  i^yi^n  wlion  ciposf  d  to  thi'  lierce  blasts  of  the  AllaBta 
The  eipL'rijtKul  hm  Inxn  BihM.did  widi  complete  Bueona^  (hi 
thodsand  nereB  of  sn  ml -lulls  arc  now  cot  c  red  with  a  Oouililu]^ 
plantation  of  ritie^i,  ^aine  of  ^Ideh  haye  atTabied  ihe  hflf^ifil 
20  feet.  1  he  proeeei^  of  pinnling  k  «ki  presetit  going  oti  vi^^orW^i 
under  tlio  supt^rintendenoo  of  bis  lurdsbip^s  skilful  agricidtwiit 
and  pttfwiird,  Mr.  John  Hnnnoii.  The  eonrso  sdopt^pd  i»  ihir— 
On  the  blowing  &andddlJ*  Bent  is  first  pUotcd,  and  after  a  fMf 
or  two  the  sand  btcoinee  tokrablj  well  hxud.     The  aoed  m  Ih* 
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■own,  and  tSi  tliat  remauM  to  bo  done  m  to  protajl,  aa  fiur  at 
possible,  the  joung  Pines,  Trhioh  will  soon  make  their  appearance 
above  the  ground.  Hares,  rabbits,  crows,  and  snails,  are  great 
enemies  to  seedling  Pines,  but  after  the  first  jear  they  are  not 
interfered  with.  The  Pinus  maritima  haa  been  foiuid  to  thrive 
well,  not  onlj  on  the  sand-hills  near  the  seaahore,  but  on  bog  or 
peat  lands  that  have  been  tolerably  w^  drained,  and  in  rarioos 
places  throughout  Lord  Palmecston's  estate  ibaj  hava  b^en 
planted  extensively.  There  is  a  large  nursery  near  CliiRm^ 
well  stooki^  with  Larch,  Spruce,  Scotch  Fur,  Bhs*  HoUyi 
Thorn,  Quicks,  &c." 


WORK  FOB  THE   WEEK- 

KITOHSV.  &ABDBV. 
Tx  the  prasent  fine  weather  continue,  considerable  prograss 
ma ▼  be  made  in  getting  in  some  of  the  principal  crops  in  light  dry 
Boila :  but  on  stiff  wat  ground  it  should  by  no  aneans  be 
attempted.  Artichoiut  if  the  weather  continue  mild,  gire  them 
their  spring  dressing.  BoHl  and  Jlfof^^ortfiii,  to  be  sown  in  pana 
or  pora,  and  placed  in  heat,  Broad  Beana^  earth  up  the  early- 
sown  crops  ;  if  any  were  sown  in  boxes,  place  them  where  they 
can  have  an  abundance  of-  air  night  and  day  to  harden  them  off 
for  planting  out.  Cabikagt^  the  autumn  plantation  should  now 
be  nlled  up,  fresh  ones  may  also  be  made.  Sow  more  aeed  to 
produce  plants  for  summer  and  autujnn  use ;  alsp  seed  of  the 
red  for  pickling.  Cauti/UmeTf  if  seed  was  sown  early  on  a  hot- 
bed i^ith  CAETota  or  Badisbes,  they  should  now  be  pricked  ont 
on  a  alight  hotbed,  or  in  a  oold  firame  where  they  can  be  pro- 
tected in  severe  weather.  ZeUuee,  fill  up  any  vacancies  that 
mi^  occur  in  the  autumn  plantation.  Sow  some  seed  ol  the 
Coa.on  a  warm  border.  Muakroowu,  beds  out  of  doora  to  be 
well  protected  from  wet;  damp  litter  to  be  removed,  and  its 
place  supplied  with  drv.  Qstoat,  antumn-sown  oiiea  may  be 
planted  out  in  favoorable  situations ;  the  general  spring  sowing 
may  also  be  made  towards  the  end  of  the  week  in  light  and  day 
soils.  P(MM,  harden  off  those  sown  in  pots  and  boxes  previous 
to  planting  out  in  the  open  ground,  place  them  in  a  cold  frame, 
and  let  the  lights  remain  off  night  and  day  in  mild  weather. 
Earth-up  the  early  crops  when  the  soil  is  somewhat  dry. 
Radishes,  make  another  sowing  to  succeed  those  sown  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month.  Bhubarhf  may  be  forwarded  in  the  open 
ground  by  placing  a  hand-gla^a*  or  Sea-kale  pot  over  tl^e  roota. 
Savoy,  sow  seed  for  the  first  crop.  Eeplant  old  Box-e^ging^ 
and  keep  them  clipped  neat  and  (uo«c ;  repair  all  othex  adgings 
to  walks,  and  take  the  advantage  now  the  ffravel  wall^  are  soft 
to  turn  and  roll  them  down  firmly.  Mu^  more  can  now  be 
done  in  a  day,  and  in  a  better  manner  than  when  hardened  by 
parching  winds  and  hot  sun,  and  they  will  be  more  easily  kept 
m  good  ordi^  afterwards. 

FLOWER  eABDlN. 

When  edgings  are  required  to  flower-borders,  they  should  be 
planted  as  soon  as  possible.  Boi^  Daisy,  Thrift,  Camomile 
Gfentian,  Aubrietia  purpurea.  Campanula  pumila,  and  Pansiei^ 
are  all  used  for  that  purpose.  Plan£  out  Carnations,  Piootses, 
Pinks,  with  biennials  in  genersl,  and  let  all  perennials  be  re- 
moved without  delay.  L^k  to  t^e  sowing  of  annuals.  Finish 
the  laying  of  turf  and  all  alterations  as  soon  as  possible.  7ihi»h 
pruning  climbers  snd  deciduous  plants.  The  lawn  should  now 
be  wdl  rolled,  the  beneQt  of  so  doing  will  be  seen  throughout 
the  whole  summer. 

FRUIT  QARStSN. 

I  shall  suppose  the  pruning,  tjing,  and  training  of  espaliers 
and  aU  other  frui^  trees  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  a  few  Peaches  and  Nectarines ;  the  ground 
to  be  manured  as  far  as  was  intended,  and  forked-up ;  and  the 
traes  that  were  infested  with  moss  and  lichen  dressed  as  before  ra- 
oommended.  It  will  now  be  a  tOMroe  of  great  interest  to  observe 
the  almost  daily  progress,  of  the  buds^  which,  considering  all 
mjitters,  have  rarely  been  seen  in  4nar  condition  for.  the  prospect 
o^  a  fruiiful  seaaon.  Every  advantage  must  be  takei^L  of  dry 
windy  days  to  stir  and  hoe  the  surface  in  these  departments,  and 
a  aharp  look-out  must  be  kept  to  protect  the  buds  of  wall  tress 
that  are  getting  in  a  forward  state.  Look  to  the  Fig  trees, 
P?Qiie  and  train  those,  that  require  it,  tying  or  bending  thjB  strong 
shoots  down,  which  will  induce  them  to  puah  out  a  number  of 
*hoi3t-jointed  bearing  shoots.  Let  all  the  old  leavea  be  out 
clean  away  from  Strawberry-beds,  extirpating  aU  the  samaining 
runners. 


iiny  of  the  Sfl[phorbiaa,  Ckeneraa,  Brantliemmns,  Oeiasometiaa, 
Justieias,  Poinaettiaa,  or  other  such  plants  that  are  going  out  of 
bloom  to  be  out  back  and  removed  to  a  lower  temperatur*)  for 
slow  baeaking,  repottiz^  tham  in  a  few  weeks,  and  pluniring  them 
in  bottom  heat  to  prMuce  blooming  specimens  in  November 
and  Deoember.  Begoniaa  and  other  firee-growin|;  planta  to  bo 
propagated  fi>r  autumn  blooming. 

OBEEKHOUSK   AND  COJfSllTATORT. 

A  eeneral  drt>»el?ig  of  Itm  oEimbers  ahouid  take  place  imme- 
diately. When  it  is  deiirable  that  they  ihoijld  bloom  late  in 
the  autumn  it  will  be  adviFiible  to  prune  Ute^  eveo  afUr  tbe^ 
buds  have  comTntmcrd  growmgj  on  the  lu me  prineipi^  tbut  the 
Moss  and  other  Rofes  are  Buccesaruily  ri'tsrdedhj  luch  a  course. 
Pot  Pelargoniums,  Cln^mrijis^  Cttle^olnriaa,  &c*,  arid  keep  them 
doae  for  a  few  dajs  after  the  operation.  Green  fly  to  b«  kept 
down  by  fumigt'ition.  Pot  Ytrbeniii  to  supply  cuftingi.  Helio- 
tropes may  aliio  be  pkced  in  heat  for  th^  e&me  purpQ#e. 
Fuchsias  for  general  di^co ration^  or  as  single  specLmeija  on  graa% 
to  be  brought  from  tlieir  winter  quarters  without  further  dd»jf 
and  introduced  to  a  warm  end  vi  tho  gr^ciihouae ;  but  whene 
there  is  bottom  heat  to  fcpdrej  solect  noma  of  the  best  plants,  dip- 
root  and  repot,  and  plunge  them  in  a  bottom  haat  of  ?&". 

FORCIKe-FIT. 

Continue  to  introcknoa  planta  of  Hydrangea  hortensia,  Boaaa 
in  varieties,  Pink«>  Camationa^  lUiodofkndrona,  Kalmiaa» 
Ledums,  Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes^  Azaleaa  in  variety.  Sow 
BaJaains,  Ck>ckso9mbN  Olobe  Amaran^  kc. 

FITfl  JLITD  FRAJCBi^ 

Plants  which  are  growing  in  tLesc  itructure»  will  require  to  be 
carefully  watched,  as  the  warmth  o^^casioned  by  the  iinjraaacd 
power  of  the  sun  in  the  daytime  wtU  induce  a  too-i-apid  projgrcsa 
at  the  expense  of  oonalitiitionat  3tzt^ngth  and  Tigcur;  it  m^ 
therefore,  desirable  to  ket^p  them  as  eoul  aa  may  be  found  to  be 
practicable,  by  allowing  the  free  ingrm*  of  the  cmtcrnal  air. 
Anything  like  close  conflnemetit  when  the  aim  ii  dbiiiing  on  the 
frames  wHl  certainly  he  injuriona  ;  at  the  same  time,  if  the  air  is 
very  keen  and  cuttings  the  lights  must  be  opened  on  (he  aide 
least  exposed,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prtvcnt  th^l  cdd 
draught  from  acting  injnriouflly  on  the  plants.  Auri:;ulaa  should 
have  the  decayed  and  decajing  leAven  r€ID^OTed,  and,  if  notj 
already  done,  a  top*dre?iihg  of  fre>h  com  post*  A  gradual  in- 
crease ma^  take  place  in  tlie  supply  of  watar.  Camationa  and 
Picotefs  in  pots  require  to  be  kept  clean  and  oomparativt-ly  d^, 
and  they  sfiordd  have  the  surface  soil  about  them  frequei^tli 
stirred  and  lightened -up.  The  compofit  for  potting  them  in  du» 
time  may  be  got*  ready  ;  it  maj  consist  of  one- half  turfp  loam« 
one-fourth  of  manaro  reduced  to  the  state  of  fitia  mould,  cow- 
dung  18  preferable  where  it  can  be  procured  i^  a  decom  posed 
state,  and  one-fourth  of  ccaree  gritty  Bandj,  which  mav  be  rgad 
or  river  sand.  .  W,  Keakb. 


POUSrOS  OF  THIS.  LAST  WKRJfi. 

KITCHBM   OARDRK. 

Dok^  Tkin^  Seasonahly.-^The  continnal  dricale  that  haa 
followed  the  frost  haa  comaidarably  delayed  a  number  of  ont> 
door  operatiooa.  It  is  always  troa  economy  to  avoid  going  to 
a  job  that  would  neceaaitate  tiha  making  of  a  seobnd.  For  in* 
stance^  we  have  known  work  dona*  on  a  lawn  beeanse  the  man* 
agar  waa  anch  a  diaciple  of-  order,  and  would  finiah  one  thing 
before  he  commenosd  another,  that  tJM  iiiaking  all  ri^t  after^ 
wards  took  np  more  time  than  the  job  itself  would  have  oe- 
cupied  under  auitabla  oiaeumstanoea,  so  that  on  the  question 
of  economy  alone,  the  men  might  just  aa  well  have  been  sitting 
in  a  comfortable  place  aa  at  work  in  unsuitable  weather,  l 
know  of  no  garden,  however  large  or  amallv  where  there  would 
be  any  necessity  for  men  being  idle  in  the  worst  weather  if  the  wtork 
b  done  with  judgments  Some,  yeara  ago  I  bad  oooaaon  to  go 
to  a  place  twice  in  Februazj  ;  at  one  time  the  men  were  wheel* 
ing  gravel,  with  the  wheda  of  the  barrowa  half  buried  in  mud, 
and  the  men  looking  aa  wobegone  aa  half-drowned  rats.  At 
the  other  visit  there  had  been  a  criapiag  frosty  and  the  day  waa 
bright  and  clear,  and  the  men  were  moatly  in  a  vinery,  cleaning 
aoa  waahing  Vines,  and  obliged  to  giva  plenty  of  air  to  prevent 
the  aun  scorching  their  heads.  The  Tinea  would  just  have  been 
the  work  for  the  wet  day,  or  esen  for  part  of  a  day  thai  waa  wet» 
method  or  no  method  notwitkstandmgi  /^  ^-^  ^^  ^-r  T  ^ 
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Cauliflower  has  stood  the  winter  well  as  yet  in  frames,  hand- 
lights,  and  out  of  doors }  but  where  this  is  not  the  case,  a  few 
should  be  sown  on  a  sUght  hotbed,  along  with  Lettuces,  Cab- 
bages, &o.    I  often  find  that  Lettuces  so  sown,  pricked  out-,  and 
gradually  hardened  off,  come  in  pretty  well  as  soon  as  those 
that  stand  the  winter.    The  Hammersmith  Cabbage  Lettuce  is 
about  the  first  to  oome  in  out  of  doors,  after  standing  the  winter. 
Lettuces  generally  stand  it  best  at  the  foot  of  a  wall — ^the  ground, 
if  not  hard  before,  having  been  trodden  to  make  it  bo,  and  then  just 
scratched  enough  with  a  rake  to  bed  the  seeds,  or  the  least  cover- 
ing of  fine  stuff  should  be  thrown  orer  them.    If  this  is  done  from 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  September,  the  plants,  from  the  hardness 
of  the  ground,  generally  grow  short  and  stubby,  and  the  frost 
and  continued   rains  hare  less  effect  on  them.    Where  these 
regefables  are  in  plenty  from  the  autumn  sowing,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  sow  Lettuces  out  of  doors  in  the  middle  of  March; 
but  Cauliflowers  should  be  sown  about  the  same  time  in  a  little 
heat.    Though  slight  hotbeds  are  spoken  of  for  this  purpose, 
yet  a  flower-pot  will  often  be  large  enough  to  sow  in  for  small 
gardens.   For  instance.  Cauliflower  seed  sown  in  a  pot  at  that  time 
might  be^placed  near  the  fireplace ;  and  when  the  seedlings  ap- 
peared the  pot  could  be  transferred  to  the  greenhouse  or  window, 
aiSd  the  plants  individually  pricked  out  when  they  are  from 
1^  inch  to  2  inches  in  height. 

Planted  more  Potatoes  in  beds,  the  soil  being  rather  wet  for 
out-of-door  work ;    thinned  yount;  Carrot-bed ;    sowed  a  few 
more  Badishes-;  transplanted  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  out  of  seed- 
box  into  8-inch  pots,  and  sowed  more,  which  most  likely  will 
be  transplanted  into  beds-^the  transplanting  until   April  en- 
abling us,  we  think,  to  get  more  pods  from  the  same  amount 
of  rows.      Barthed-up  Potatoes  in  pots,  and  transferred  Pe^s 
from  small  pots  to  larger  ones,  to  produce  their  pods  in.  Found 
we  had  no  proper  place  for  sowing  Peas  in  turf,  to  be  trans- 
planted next  month,  and  therefore  sowed  some  in  good-sized  pots ; 
also  sowed  Bean«.     In  general,  we  would  prefer  shallow  boxes 
to  either  pots  or  turves  ;  the  only  fault  we  have  with  the  latter, 
being  that  if  the  turves  are  at  all  close  and  rather  sour  in  quality 
they  seem  to  prevent  the  neck  of  the  plants  eipanding  healthily 
and  freely  after  being  turned  out.     When  turves  are  used  we 
prefer  them  to  be  at  least  2  inches  thick,  4  inches  wide,  and 
12  inches  long.    These  are  laid  on  a  suitable  place,  such  as  the 
floor  of  a  Peach-house  or  vinery  at  work,  grass-side  downwards. 
A  hole  is  then  made  in  the  centre  of  each,  1  inch  wide  and 
nearly  1  inch -deep.    The  seeds  are  sown  along,  watered,  and 
tiien  covered  with  fine  sifted  soil  or  leaf  momd.    When  the 
Peas  are  4  inches  high  they  should  be  moved  out  and  hardened 
off  by  protection  in  a  cooler  place  before  finally  transplanting. 
This  moving  can  be  done  much  better  in  boxes —say  9  inches 
wide,  6  inches  deep,  and  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  length ;  and  then  in 
planting  in  patches  from  the  boxes,  it  strikes  us  there  is  more  of 
a  check  given  at  first,  which  hastens  fruiting  or  podding,  whilst 
the  plants  grow  away  freely  afterwards. 


7Ruir  eABDBir. 

Pruned  Plums,  Apricots,  and  a  few  Peaches,  ip  fine  hours  as 
we  could  get  at  them.    Ck>t  a  flat  board  and  waved  it  briskly 
with  the  hand  a  few  inches  from  the  bloom  in  the  Peach-house, 
to  scatter  the  pollen,  especially  when  there  was  a  little  sun,  as 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  IStlL    Dusted  with  a  feather  Straw- 
berries in    bloom,    and  commenced  in   favourable    timee    to 
paint  the  Peach  trees,  so  aa  to  smother  up  all  insects  and  their 
eggs,  having  more  faith  in  this  daubing  than  in  the  mere  ma- 
t^als  of  which  it  is  composed.     A  little  tobacco  water,  soft 
soap,  sulphur,  and  clay,  are  a  good  mixture  for  such  a  pur- 
pose.    I  notice  a  correspondent  recommends  painting  a  wall 
all  over  with  Gishurst  Compound,  to  fill  the  holes  and  prevent 
the  woodlice  getting  into  them  or  trying  to  open  them,  telling 
ui  that  they  will  not  touch  it.    On  the  score  of  trouble,  how- 
ever, I  still  think  that  the  double  limewashing  would  be  the 
least^  and  I  am  doubtful  if  the  GKshurst  would  prevent  these 
gentry  making  holes  for  themselves  as  soon  as  it  was  dry.    At 
any  rate,  I  have  seen  them  lying  in  boxes  of  the  Comi)ound,  and 
I  idso  recollect,  when  I  washed  the  outsides  of  some  pots  with 
soft  soap  and  sulphur,  and  a  little  oil  in  the  mixture  besides,  to 
prevent  them  getting  at  some  choice  delicate  seedlings,  they 
not  only  managed  to  waddle  through  the  rather  liquid  stuff, 
but  seemed  to  live  on  it  too.    The  only  two  common  things 
which  I  found  they  would  not  pass  were  tar,  so  long  as  it  was 
liquid,  and  water.     A  canal  of  the  latter  1  inch  deep,   and 

'  inch  wide^  seems  to  baffle  them,  as  they  are  poor  swimmers, 


even  when  they  try. 
referred  to. 


The  modes  of  trapping  have  been  often 


PLANTS  AUD  PLBA8UBE  OBOUKD. 
Proceeded  with  potting  and  cuttings  much  the  same  as  lart 
week.  Potting  a  few  variegated  Geraniums  from  boxes  whers 
they  stand  thick,  placing  them  singly  in  small  pots,  and  giving 
them  a  little  he^t,  and  whenever  the  roots  heigin  to  ball  will 
turn  them  out  into  an  intermediate-bed  to  save  watering  and 
get  the  pots. 

WALKS. 
On  this  subject  wp  have  had  several  inquiries.   First,  as  to  tie 
position  of  drainage ;  aecond,  as  to  the  depth  of  walks ;  and 
thirdly,  as  to  the  best  material— gravel,  pebbles,  flags  or  home- 
made asphalt.     We  shall  now  only  say,  that  for  six-feet  walks 
we  prefer  a  single  drain  in  the  middle  with  gratings  at  the  sides. 
For  a  twelve  and  on  to  a  twenty -feet  walk  we  would  prefer  a 
drain  at  each  side.    For  walks  on  steep  inclines  it  would  bs 
advisable  to  pitch  the  sides  with  pebbles,  and  have  cross  op«» 
drains,  such  as  four-inch  iron  pipes  with  an  opening  of  an  inch, 
placed  across  the  walk,  which  would  prevent  the  running  of  the 
walks  in  heavy  rains,  though  this  can  be  greatly  avoided  hj 
using  open-  bottoms  for  walks,  however  smooth  and  fine  the 
surface.    Where  pebbles  of  somewhat  equal  size  can  be  get, 
walks  will  be  not  only  more  lasting  but  mu<^  cheaper  than 
gravel,  and  flagstones,  though  dearer  at  first,  will  ultimately  be 
far  cheaper  than  graTcl.     The  two  most  expensive  things  in  ths 
long  run  in  a  garden,  are  a  well-kept  lawn  and  a  good  gravsl- 
walk.    Just  think  of  the  first  making  of  the  latter,  the  constant 
repairs  it  needs,  the  ever-and-anon  turnings,  brushings,  sweep- 
ings, and  rollings,  and  then  think  of  the  switch  now  and  then 
over  a  stone  pavement,  and  the  little  trouble  it  gives,  if  allowed 
to  get  a  little  mossy.  ^  But,  after  all,  nothing  is  so  agreeable  to 
the  feet  as  a  nice  gravel  walk,  even  asphalted  ones  will  not 
compare  in  this  respect  with  it.    The  other  matters  at  a  future 
time.— A.  F. 


TRADE  LISTS  EECEIVED. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  oj  Florists'  Flowers^  <f-c.,  cultivated  and 
sold  by  Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing,  Stanstead  Park,  Forest  HilL 
and  at  Edinburgh.  This  is  one  of  the  best  catalogues  of  florists' 
flowers  we  know ;  so  full,  and  so  useful  is  it. 

A  Catalogue  of  Select  Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Farm  Seeds,  Ij 
William  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  contains  good  selectioni 
of  seeds,  with  descriptive  remarks. 

A  Catalogue  of  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Peluniai, 
Dahlias,  ^-c,  by  George  Smith,  ToUington  Nursery,  Homsey 
Koad,  London,  N  ,  is  another  of  those  first-class  Florists'  Flower 
Lists ;  these  being  a  spicialiU  for  which  Mr.  Smith  has  long 
been  celebrated.  ,     ^    .    ,      • 

A  Select  Gitalogue  of  Flower,  Vegetable,  and  Agrwulinral 
Seeds,  by  B.  S.  Williams,  Holloway,  N.  A  nice  pamphlet,  of 
66  pages,  containing  well-selected  lists,  and  good  deacnptiTe 

Choice  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  by  James  Dickson  &  Sons, 
102,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester.  This  is  a  very  neat  and  well-got- 
up  catalogue,  and  has  the  evidence  of  care  having  been  bestowed 
on  the  preparation  of  it.  .     .    ,        ^  c  j    l. 

A  CataloQue  of  Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Agricultural  Seeit,  ^^ 
by  Robert  Parker,  Tooting,  S.,  is  also  a  well-selected  catalogift, 
and  contains  numerous  useful  notes  on  the  articles  offered  for  sale. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flower  Seeds,  Vegetable  Seeds, Jfc.,  by 
B.  J.  Edwards,  222,  Strand,  London,  is  a  good  list  of  flower 
seeds  arranged  in  the  tabular  form. 

Catalo(fue  of  VeqetahU  and  Flower  Seeds  Sfc,  by  Dickson  sn^ 
Brown,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester,  is  a  quarto  pamphlet, 
abouning  in  descriptive  notes  and  cultural  informattpn. 

Catalogue  of  Nursery  Stock,  sold  by  W.  H.  Rogers,  Red  Lodge 
Nursery,  Southampton,  contains  a  list  of  the  ustial  stock  of  a 
well-appointed  nursery,  and  especially  of  Bhododendrons  snd 
Itoses.  « 

Catalwfue  of  Culinary,  Agricultural,  and  Flower  Seeds,  hj 
E.  P.  Dixon  &  Sons,  Hull.  This  is  in  the  old  double-sheet  form 
of  catalogue,  very  unusual  now-a-days.  It  is  evidently  prepired 
to  facilitate  the  giving  of  orders  and  save  purchasers  the  double 
of  writing  out  the  list  of  articles  they  require,— blank  colunins 
being  furnished  in  which  to  insert  the  quantities  required  oi>- 
posite  each  articlet  ^^^  | 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*•*  We  request  thet  no  one  Trill  write  pmately  to  the  depart- 
mental writen  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."     By  to  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.     All 
oommunications  should  therefore  be  addressed  soUljf  to  The 
SdUort  of  ike  **  Journal  of  MortienUwre,  <fc.,"  162,  Fleet 
Sireei^  London,  S.C. 
Wo  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
eame  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  thpse  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and  conyeniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
oommunications.    Also  nerer  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 
Wo  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
Tery  special  circumstances. 
Ntmpb^4  (A.  B.  IT.).— The  Nirinpfa»a  comlea  is  very  frairrant.    The 
norsoryinan  most  hare  sold  yon  a  difTercnt  species— perhaps  N.  Mellata. 

PoiNSBTTiA  rULCHKBBiMA  CuLTDBK  f7(i/fm).—Grow  them  where  they  Can 
hare  fn.m  5a»  to  60«  at  least.  This  vrlll  stop  the  yelloirinK  of  the  leaves, 
and  h«lp  to  ripen  tha  beck  bads  ft>r  next  srason.  As  to  flowers.  If  you  hare 
any,  they  will  bo  small.  Tbo  flowers,  pf  course,  you  know  at  any  time  are 
not  much.  The  crimson  bracts,  or  floral  lesTea,  are  the  great  attraction ; 
and  a  •mass  of  them,  resembling  in  w»dth  an  old-fashJo  ed,  brojid-brlmmed, 
blTM  bonnet,  can  only  be  nbtalned  from  the  points  of  str^'n^.  well-mntured 
ahoota.  Do  what  yon  wlU  there  are  many  plsnts  which  will  never  be  •^ot 
Into  a  bush-form,  and  this  Is  one  of  them.  All  yon  can  do  with  an  oldish 
plant  la  to  g^t  a  certain  number  of  shoots  to  ittartsom»whi^qual  in  atrenfrth 
at  llrst.  and  to  secure  seraral  riioots  on  young  planta  No  stopping  should 
take  place  after  the  end  of  May.  The  phuits  grow  freely  in  peat  and  loam, 
with  a  little  broken  bricks  and  lime  rubbish ;  and,  when  growing  ft'e<>ly. 
win  be  beneflted  by  a  mulching  of  rotten  old  cowdnai?.  After  the  mi.ldle 
of  Jane  they  must  hare  all  the  light  possible,  and  a  fair  amount  of  heat. 
For  thia  latter  T>ttrpo«e  they  may  bo  kept  hn  a  fordng-honse,  plant-store,  or, 
nntil  the  middle  of  September,  in  a  cold  pit  kept  moist  and  closs.  After 
that,  the  plants  should  hare  more  a!r  and  less  water,  and  be  st>cnred  from 
eold  nights,  and  they  will  show  to  adrantage  in  Norember  and  December. 
When  done  flowering  keep  the  plants  dryish,  so  that  they  do  not  shrivel. 
Pack  them  dose  together  when  the  leases  fall,  and  anywhere,  so  that  the 
tempeiatnre  ranges  from  id"  to  SO".  In  spring  prune  back  to  the  last  bud 
or  two  on  the  hut  year's  shoots.  When  the  buds  are  started,  repot  and 
grow  oo  again  for  next  year. 

Gas  Tab  fob  Asphalt  Wales  {C,  T.  ff.,  Dor#«<).— Take  two  paiis  lime 
rabbish,  and  one  t»art  coal  ashes,  both  sifted  fine,  and  both  very  dry.  In  a 
dry  place,  on  a  dry  dav,  mix  them  thoroughly ;  form  a  hole  in  he  mixture 
as  bricklayers  do  in  making  mnrtar.  Into  this  hole  pour  hol!ing  hot  coal 
tar,  mix.  and  when  as  stiff  ai  mortar  put  it  3  Inches  thick  where  the  walk  Is 
to  be.  The  gro  tnd  on  which  the  mixture  Is  put  should  be  dry,  and  beaten 
hard  and  smooth.  Sprinkle  coarse  sand  o^er  the  surfeco  of  the  mixture 
when  cmootbed,  after  being  spread  f  ir  the  walk.  When  cold,  pass  a  light 
roller  over  it,  and  in  a  few  days  the  walk  will  be  solid,  and  weed  and  water- 
proof. Gordon's  *'  Pinetum  "  will  suit  you.  We  hear  that  a  second  edition 
is  tn  preparation. 

Glazso  Wall  fob  a  YnrxBT.— Referring  to  the  Number  dated  Uth  of 
January,  1862.  nage  317, 1  may  state  that  I  made  a  mistalie  in  saying  "  two" 
rods  from  each  Vine.  I  hare  no  **top  "  ventilation,  bnt  plentv  of  *•  Moore's 
Patent  Ventilators,"  both  at  the  enda  and  In  the  front.  I  Mian  not  know 
whether  there  is  sufllcient  air  by  these  openings,  till  after  a  fair  trial ;  but 
I  believe  fkt>m  the  existing  heat  on  a  sunny  day,  that  It  will  be  a  Pint-stove 
h«it  in  summer.  The  sorts  of  Vines  are  as  follows : — Black  and  White 
Mnacat  of  Alexandria,  Eschollata,  TrebMano,  Sarbelle.  St.  Laurent,  White 
Nice.  Black  Hamburgh,  Champion  Hamburgh.  Gros  Maroc  Gros  Colmar, 
Royal  Muscadin*),  Didwell's  Seedling,  Kempsey  Alicante.  WUl  these  suit 
together?— A  Sdbsoribxb. 

[YoQ  should  grow  Black  and  White  Un*caA  of  Alexandria,  Eschollata, 
Trebbiano.  Gros  Maroc,  Gtm  Colmar  and  Kempsey  Alicante  in  one  house, 
as  they  require  more  heat  than  the  otbera.  Where  did  you  get  the  plant  of 
Black  Muscat  of  Alexandria  from  ?  ] 

FLOWBB-GABnBif  PLAN  (An  Old  SuhserHer),— Ton  have  planted  the 
garden  as  well  as  any  one  oould.  Mixed  Verbenas  do  better  in  beds  lying 
towards  the  oentre  of  a  garden  than  beds  of  <»o  kind,  as  the  colours  are 
then  weaker— a  desirable  feature  In  the  centre. 

Bulbs  nt  Moss  '  J<^em).— We  never  saw  or  heard  of  much  difflcnlty  of 
Crocuses,  Tulips,  and  Hyacinths  doing  well  In  damp  moss.  The  faulr  must 
here  been  in  the  **rooU"  sot  baring  been  qu  te  rIpQ  when  dried.  We  have 
grown  the  yery  same  kiiida  in  mosa  oyer  and  over  again  without  a  spot 
or  speck. 

CooHLBABiA  AOAXTUS  CtTLTURB  (Idem).— It  is  the  prettiest  little  thing 
lor  a  mantle-piece  plant  the  whole  year  round,  and  nothing  is  more  Ciisy  to 
grow.  Sow  the  seeds  on  the  surface,  in-doors  or  out  of  doo  s.  press  it  down, 
and  do  not  eoirer  it,  or  bnt  very  alightly  Indeed,  and  sow  it  the  year  round 
exactly  »a  yon  would  do  Mustard  and  Cresa  for  table,  and  when  it  is  in 
flower  take  It  up  in  patches  and  pot  or  box  it. 

Plabt  Pbizb  at  the  Tobb  HoBTici  ltural  Gala.— The  Committee  hare 
divided  £25  Into  three  prises  for  twelve  plants.  It  states  that  twelve  plants 
of  a  speelea  may  be  shown ;  either  twelve  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  Ericas, 
or  stove  or  greenhouse  planta  can  be  shown,  or  two,  three,  or  four  of  each. 
The  object  of  this  application  is  to  know  how  the  abore  are  to  be  Judged  to 
gfre  satisfaction.—  Ebob. 

tit  will  be  very  difficult  ft>r  the  Judges  to  decide.  Indeed,  It  will  be  Im- 
possible to  award  a  prise  aatlsfactorily  where  competition  is  permitted 
hetween  twelve  of  one  species  against  twttlre  miscellaneous  plants.] 

DiasoLviKO  Indiabobbbb  im  Naptha  { W.  T.  P.  JET.).- The  naptha  re- 
quires to  be  kept  hot.  and  for  some  days  before  it  will  dissolve  the  India- 
rubber.    Spirit  of  turpentine  kept  hot  also  diaralves  lndiarubl>er. 

Book  oh  Vibxbt  Cdltdbb  (JK.  B,  ir.).-SandeTS  "  On  the  Culture  of 
thsYbie"  Is  as  good  as  sny. 


RiBBOK-BoBDBB  (C  (7.).— Aunuals  wlIl  uot  do  for  rtbbon-rows  anyhow* 
Two  rood  things  would  be  sp<iiled  that  way.  Ton  hare  ftuflScient  time  to 
raise  fVom  seeds  ss  many  plants  of  Lobelia  speclosa  as  would  plant  the  front 
rows  or  all  the  ribbon-borders  of  your  county,  and  a  patch  or  two  of  the 
Cerastium  tomentosom  would  go  a  long  way  at  the  Wk  of  Lobelia,  and 
5  inches  or  6  Inches  from  It,  or  yon  might  sow  a  row  of  Mignonette  10  Inchas 
(h>m  the  Lobelia ;  and  a  third  row  of  any  annual,  as  Clarkia  pulchella,  and 
that  row  to  be  filled  again  In  August  with  China  Asters  sown  out  of  doors  at 
the  beginning  of  May.  The  Potato  or  Underground  Onion  is  planted  pressed 
Into  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Just  like  Shallots. 

Ubrbacbous  Plahts  fob  Shbbbbebt-bobdxb  (Suhtcriber).— The  old 
practice  of  haring  herbaeeous  plants  in  shrubbery- borders  is  all  but  extinct, 
for  none  wiH  grow  there  but  the  coarsest  kinds.  Grow  there  as  many  khids 
of  Iris  as  you  can  obUih ;  the  same  with  Peeonles,  old  kinds  of  Phloxes, 
Pentstemons,  Potenrillas,  Campanolas,  Veronicas,  Rudbecklas,  Asters, 
Coreopsis,  and  Golden  Rods.  There  are  a  great  number  of  kinds  of  all  these, 
any  one  of  which  will  do  as  we'l  as  another.  We  nerer  recommend  flowering 
plants  tor  ferneries  at  all. 

Plants  fob  H\^OINa•BA8KBT  {SubMcriher], ^The  best  looking  arrange- 
ment for  a  flower-basket  Is  to  have  the  middle  all  of  one  colour,  the  edging 
of  another  colour  A  scarlet  Tom  Thumb  colour  is  the  rtchest  centre,  and 
Lobelia  specioAa  all  round  it  ib  the  best  edging.  Tropteolum  elegans  is  the 
best  of  them  for  training  round  a  basket,  but  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
attention  required  In  the  training. 

Dbtimo  Tob«coo  (B.  it.).— Tour  speeimen  was  mild  but  good.  It  neve' 
is  sfwpungent  when  grown  Ui  England  as  it  la  when  grown  whera  the  summer^ 
are  hotter.  Tlie  plant  ought  to  be  cut  down  dose  to  the  ground  Just  when 
beginning  to  flower,  dried  gradually,  then  be  put  in  a  tub  or  box,  pressed 
firmly,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place.  The  tub  or  box  ought  to  be  full  to  induce  a 
gentle  fermentation. 

RxD  Spidbb  ow  ViNBS  (JET.  &.).— Paint  the  Hamburghs  as  well  as  the 
Black  Princes  with  the  lime  and  sulphur  mixture.  Indeed,  we  recommend 
you  to  paint  similarly  the  whole  interior  of  the  house.  Ventilate  more 
freely,  and  keep  the  air  moister  than  you  have  In  previous  years. 

Various  (A  Constant  Reader).— Anth  are  not  liOnrioua;  but  if  you  wish 
to  drive  them  from  your  greenhouse,  pour  ammoniacal  liquor  from  a  gas- 
work,  or  sprinkle  guano  over  their  haunt  twice  or  thrice  weekly  until  they 
evacuate  the  place.  For  four  penny  postage  stamps  you  can  have  No.  690 
of  this  Journal  from  our  ofHce  free  by  post  It  contains  a  longer  list  of 
greenhouse  pUnts  than  we  can  find  room  for  to-day ;  and  the  hints  there 
given  will  enable  you  to  choose  better  than  we  can  what  will  suit  you. 
Nothing  will  grow  well  in  the  sanlesa,  draughty  border  you  mention.  Try 
the  Berberia  aquif*lium,  or  HoUy-leared  Berberry. 

PaoTBcnoN  FBOM  Bians  avu  Moss  (F.  S.  X.\— There  la  no  effectual 
protector  of  fruit-tree  buds  fi-om  birds  but  the  gim,  or  a  Iwy  to  scare  them 
away.  To  prevent  and  to  remove  moss  on  your  lawn,  the  soil  being  rather 
wet,  you  must  have  recourse  to  draining,  and  then  to  Arequent  rolling. 

Caboabbs  of  Animals  {A  DecotiMhirt  riear).— There  Is  no  better  mode 
of  rendering  these  available  as  a  manure  than  by  removing  the  flesh  and 
entrails  from  the  skeleton ;  putUng  the  former  in  layers  alternately  with 
earth,  one  of  the  beat  of  deodorisers,  and  dissolving  the  bones,  after  breaking 
them  into  pieces,  in  sulphuric  acid. 

INOBBASB  OF  Glazxd  Spacb  (^.  JT.  Jf.).— Both  your  plans  wUl  answer. 
Tour  flue  may  be  continued  20  feet  or  30  feet  farther  along  the  wall,  and  be 
used  only  when  wanted.  The  socket-pipes  will  do  as  you  propose  If  the 
span-house  a&  proposed  is  preferred,  or  added,  a  useful  one  would  be 
10  feet  wide,  height  at  ridge  8  feet,  and  at  ft-ont  5  feet,  or  even  4  feet,  ifyou 
had  the  ridge  about  7  feet,  and  had  a  bed  or  sparred  table  on  each  side, 
such  a  hon^e  entirely  of  wood  and  glass,  and  all  the  glass  fixed  as  stated 
the  other  week  would  not  cost  much,  but  still  more  than  the  lean-to,  as  the 
wall  is  already  there. 

Lbavbs  of  Obakob  Tbbbs  Scobobbo  (A  Oonttant  5uiscrt6er).— The  leaf 
that  reached  us  had  the  appearance  of  scorching,  either  by  hot  vapour  trom 
a  heating  medium,  or  from  the  sun  striking  fiercely  on  the  leavea  whiM 
they  were  damp,  and  probably  ftrom  some  rough  points  in  the  glass.  If 
only  a  few  leaves  have  this  appearance  It  will  not  much  signify,  aa  the  old 
ones  are  apt  to  assume  this  appearance  at  times  before  they  fall.  There  Is 
much  difference  in  evergreens  shedding  their  leavea,  though  all  do  so  less 
or  more:  hence  Laurels  and  other  evergreens  are  a  constant  cause  of 
sweeping  being  needful  in  summer. 

Makbtti  Rosb  Stocks  (/.  Jf.).— Ton  will  have  no  end  of  trouble  If  you 
bud  Manetti  stocks  from  a  nursery— you  will  never  mors  be  ftes  frwn 
Manetil  suckers  as  long  as  you  live :  therefore,  you  may  cut  down  the 
nursery  stocks  to  the  last  eye  or  two,  and  from  one  of  them  endeavour  to 
get  a  dean,  clear,  supple  shoot  and  bud  as  early  as  the  bark  at  the  venr 
bottom  of  the  shoot  will  "run."  But  the  right  way  of  doing  the  Manetti  to 
to  make  the  cuttings  6  inches  or  8  inches,  or  even  9  inches  long,  at  the  end 
of  October,  and  pick  out  the  buds  with  a  knife  all  but  the  two  nearest  the 
top;  to  plant  the  cuttings  only  3  inches  deep,  then  to  mould  them  upln 
ridges  to  near  the  top.  and  to  have  them  so  wide  apart  as  to  be  ahl«  to  bud 
th«n  next  suirmer  where  they  stand,  at  budding  time  to  undo  the  ridge  of 
mould  when  the  bark  from  the  covering  to  Just  as  soft  ai  it  was  last  autumn, 
and  perhaps  more  soft.  By  thit,  the  best  way,  you  never  have  a  sucker  of 
Manetti  at  all,  even  if  you  do  not  bury  the  worked  I»rt  Jp  •»  ^PiJ^tT!/.®^ 
Roses  ultimately  on  their  own  roots— the  bast  roots  of  all  tor  aU  Unda  of 
Roses  with  some  few  exceptions. 

Sabdt  Soil  (Sand  OA/).-We  would  rather  »»*▼«  "?•>  *5"  ^,/^'» 
gerden  soil.  Add  to  it  aU  the  materiato  you  can  that  ^^»jl,„J5J^^«  ^ 
rtarlc,  such  as  chalk,  limy  rubbtoh  and  day,  *°i  ^^^.  ^^L^J^  *?^ 
newly  planted  treea,  cabbages,  Ac.  "'»Jfb«»  J»»»»  ^^^  ••^^^A  JS»J 
situation  is  bleak  enough  on  the  Uverpool  coaat,  but  »«' ,;o7,«>^"  *?• 
coast  of  Nortolk ;  and  yon  will  find  In  our  last  Number  a  list  of  trees  which 
JSSe«l  there?  Von  will  also  see  in  our  pages  to-day  that  Lord  P*»"»^^ 
has  succeeded  with  Pinu*  mariiima.  We  recommend  thto  to  you  •trongly. 
Yon  wlU  also  see  to-day  what  we  say  about  .seaweed  as  »"»"««>•  ^LTi 
ncitlect  that.  SheUs  reduced  to  powder  will  improve  your  soil.  wi»*t  to 
yoSr  suSoU?  If  It  conUlnsday  w  dialk  it  should  be  dug  up  sndmUed 
with  the  surface  boH. 

Fbbms  (afarwnne).-Tour  questions  are  too  indeflnlte.  «««•  .^^^ 
grow  nowhere  bnt  in  a  house-but  what  hous  to  yoiira^,,gome  Afl>kiiiifflis 
would  growout  of  doors  hi  Staftordshinv^.g.^.^^^  by  C^OOgle 
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9nuvo  TuxnasQ  (A  Begular  8u'b»eriber).—Yio  Splrflsa  or  Welgela  must 
«r?r  be  pmfied  In  the  spr^nx,  except  to  thin  out  dead  ^hoof8  or  very  old 
■lioots.  The  time  to  pnine  them  la  once  In  tm  or  twelve  years,  when  they 
Mt  too  big  tor  a  place.  There  is  a  most  mistaken  prcdllpction  abroad  about 
pnuiing  all  sorts  ot  plants  whether  they  need  it  or  not,  Tonr  Splriea,  wbat- 
t^er  the  kind  l^  and  yoar  Welgela  ro>^ea  will  not  want  one  morsel  off  them 
b^  prnnin^  for  the  ne^  seren  years  certain ;  so  say  no  more  about  pruning 
tl^em  Jns(  yet. 

PoTTiNO  BsDnnro  GutiHiciis  {Jdfm).—Vi  wqqM  be  a  rery  gooi  plan  to 
P|Ot  old  Scarier  Geraniums  now,  which  have  been  at  rest  during  the  winter 
in  boxes  and  all  manner  of  ways.  All  their  very  small  roots  are  now  as  desd 
^  those  cf  our  own  stock,  and  we  mean  to  cut  them  all  back  to  the  quick, 
or  live  parts;  but  we  have  no  notion  where  to  put  them  now,  so  they  mmtt 
cl^ance  it  as  they  are  for  six  more  weeks  at  the  least.  Tliey  must  not  be 
eutbfick,  howeTer,  at  the  time  of  spring  potting,  as  so  many  kinds  of  them  are 
a^t  to  perish  or  damp  bsck  in  the  shoots  Just  at  that  period  if  pruned ;  but 
as  soon  after  potting^  as  they  are  full  ot  leaves  they  may  be  reduced  for 
spring  cuttings. 

Gladioli  ior  Bins  akd  Pots  (Idem).— Tht  best  Gladioli  for  pots  are 
those  of  Gandavensis  as  they  call  them,  and  of  the  cheap  sorts  of  them 
B^enchleyensis  is  the  best.  Bowiensis  is  alfo  an  excellent  bedder  of  Itself 
ajUd  will  do  in  pots,  and  bdth  are  of  the  cheapest.  Then  liKhter,  are  Ariosto 
and  Archin)^^;  Berenice  Is  also  fine  and  very  cheap,  and  Couranti  fulcrens 
la  the  cheapest  of  a  1,  and  is  as  good  as  many  are  at  78.  6d.  a-pieee.  H^bne 
la  a  line  light  kind,  cheap  as  Impfratiice,  which  is  also  of  a  whitish  east, 
and  cheap.  Madame  Herincq  ^s  a  thiid  light  one,  not  at  all  inferior  to  the 
n^ore  fushfoni^ble  uid  dearer  varieties. 

RoTAL  HonncuLTURAL  SocixTT  ( QufHit}.— If  you  write  to  Mr.  Murray,  the 
ITnder-SecreTary's  offices,  Kensington  Gore,  he  will  have  you  proposed  as  a 
Fellow.  The  entrance-fee  is  two  guineas,  and  the  annual  payment  the  same, 
"^e  know  of  no  mode  of  obtaining  a  situation  sueh  as  you  n>ime  except  by 
adrertit'lng.  The  office  of  book-keeper  to  the  Society  was  vacant  recently, 
atid  there  were  for  it  more  than  three  hundred  appUcanta. 

CiTSOx  Melon  (An  Jfiywirer).— The  eultivation  it  requires  is  the  same  ss 
tliat  requited  by  any  other  Melon. 

I^Kv  ALTBasn  iM  FoBM  /fafttna).— TouT  Fern  (Pteris  argynsa)  is  not 
^Aten  that  we  can  discover,  but  has  sported  so  far  as  to  produce  ^ome  of  its 
parts  in  an  abnorn<al  and  depauperated  state.  It  may  have  been  Inherent 
m  the  plant  from  the  spore— a  true  sport,  in  which  case  the  plant  win  go  on 
Rowing  in  this  way ;  or  it  may  be  purely  accidental,  as  one  would  say,  and 
th^n  the  plant  will  giow  out  ol  it. 

LiLiuM  GiaAKTEVM  CnLTUKB  {A  TouHg  OardentrY—Qrow  it  in  a  14^inch 
pot,  using  fib.  y  loam  and  a  little  p<>at  for  soil.  Keep  it  rather  dry  until  it 
begins  to  grow,  and  then  give  it  plenty  of  weak  manure  waterings,  faking 
caye  that  the  whole  ball  is  moistened.  Keep  it  well  supplied  with  moisture, 
when  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  gradually  allow  the  soil  to  become  dryish. 
When  fresh  potting  Is  required,  do  it  whilst  the  leaves  are  yet  green  aifler 
flowering  is  over.  This  Journal  is  bound  in  half-yearly  volumes,  commencing 
altemarely  in  April  and  October.  We  do  not  know  when  another  edition  of 
the  Cottage  Gardener's  Dictionary  will  be  published. 

Ibadicatiko  Fern  (A  Subscriber), —Thtn  is  no  betrfer  mode  of  eradicating 
the  common  Brake  Fern  (Pteris  aguilina)^  than  by  keeping  its  Aronds  con- 
stantly cut  down  as  they  appear,  and  sowing  salt  thickly  over  the  place. 

IfAVSS  OF  Plavts  ( O.  H.  J.  TT.).— Gnidla  simplex.  The  leaf  is  apparently 
tliat  of  some  hpecies  of  Hakea.  Both  are  greenhouse  shrubs;  the  first 
P|!;eferring  rather  a  sandy  and  peaty  soil,  the  second  preferring  a  little  more 
loam.  (,Amntevr).-~lt  Rhamnus  alaternus ;  2,  Kalmia  glauca.  We  believe 
the  Tangerine  Orange^  cultivated  In  Brazil,  to  be  a  distinct  species,  and  so 
are  the  (ither  two  which  you  mention.  The  Otaheite  Orange,  very  small,  Is 
the  Citrus  Jxponica ;  and  the  Mandarin  Orange,  very  large,  is  Cltnis  nobilis. 
{QMeretis).—l,  Taxus  empetrif olia ;  2,  Torreya  nucifera;  3,  Pinus  pinaster; 
4,  Abies  canadensis. 


POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CaBCROIglCLE. 

POULTRY,    tc,    SHOWS. 

IUbcv  Ut.    Faltfax.    Sect  Mr.  J.  W.  Thompson,  Southowram,  near 

BiOifax.    Entries  cloffi  February  20th. 
Mat  14tb  and  Ifilh.    Tavntoh  amd  SoxxBaBT.     Sec.^  Charleii  Balianc^, 

Bsq.,  Taunton. 

M>T  27th,  28th  and  29th.    Bath  akd  West  of  Ekolawd  (City  of  Wells). 

Steward^  S.  Piiman,  Esq.,  Manor  Home,  Taunton.     Entries  close  May  1. 

JufB  4ih  and  5th.   Bxtxrlbt  a^j)  East  Rini^o.  See.^  Mr.  Harry  Adams. 

JAVA  SPAEEOW  AFFECTED  WITH  COLD. 

jBtia.  haq  two  Java  Sparrows,  one  of  which  has  attacks  of 
Mthna,  lasting  sometiines  two  or  three  hours.  The  bird  looks 
ill  and  is  thin,  and  does  not  eat  much.  She  would  be  glad  lo 
know  if  anything  would  core  it,  and  what  treatment  it  should 
h^e.  It  will  only  eat  canary-seed  and  a  little  rice.  She  has 
t?ied  hard-boiled  egg,  hjsouit,  apd  l?read  and  milk,  but  the  bird 
will  not  touch  either.  A  drop  or  two  of  sherry  given  on  a 
camers-hair  brush  duripg  the  attack  sometimes  seems  to  do 
good.  Should  the  bir/is  be  kept  warm  P  The  attack  begins 
with  violent  coughing,  which  suheides  into  a  sort  of  croaking, 
the  bird  opening  and  sJiuUing  its  beak  incessantly;  it  eats 
nothing  during  the  attack,  but  at  intervals  is  pretty  well  though 
ratfjer  puflTy. 

^he  bird  has  a  eold;  giro  it  a  little  sweet  oil  in  the  mouth 
with  a  quill— say  two  drops,  and  a  little  moist  sugar  and  bKad 


put  in  a  spoon  OTer  the  fire  wi^  a  little  milk  nntil  warm,  md 
with  a  quill  put  a  little  in  its  mouth,  and  the  reoiaiiidar  in  the 
cage  in  a  smaU  pan^  to  be  repeated  for  two  or  Ihre6  daja.  Oirv 
it  boiled  egg,  maw  and  hemp  seed^  with  the  ibod  it  haa  been 
accustomed  to.    The  bird  should  be  kept  wanii»] 
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MULE  BREEDma. 

Thx  crossing  of  diffisrent  species  of  hirds,  or  Miilo-breediii|,  if 
an  interesting  amusement  much  in  yogue  among  bird-fiuieisn, 
and  it  may  be  divided  into  two  braBches ;  the  first  or  general 
plan  beins  that  of  breeding  from  a  hen  Canary  and  some  other 
male  bird— the  Canary  being  a  domesticated  bird  and  breedia| 
readily  in  a  cage,  it  ia  by  far  the  easier  methoo^  a^  oonaeqacntly 
more  practised. 

The  second,  where  the  hen  or  both  parents  are  of  a  wild  or 
undomestioate4  kind  is  nuiph  more  difficult,  and  th^  Unlet  thm 
produced  are  much  less  eommon,  and  consequently  nftore  TaloaUs) 
for  it  must  at  o^e  be  admitted,  that  vhere  the  ben  is  of  a  wild 
race  and  doea  not  rei^y  incubate  in  confinement^  the  greater 
trouble  entailed  in  tUe  rearing  of  soch  Mulea-  muatniei^ 
sarily.  influence  their  production,  and  the  greater  trouble  in  pro- 
curing  them  will  enhance  their  value.  Again :  the  saore  nea^ 
allied  the  species,  and  the  greater  the  resemblance  im  the  natural 
habits,  the  easier  will  a  union  be  brought  about.  From  this  eaae 
Linnet  and  Goldfinch  Mules  are  by^  far  \h»  comoioneat,  while 
those  birds  that  are  less  similar  in  those  partioulaie  are  the  raara 
difficult  to  bring  together  to  a  successful  u^n  ;  as  for  instine^ 
the  Chaffinch,  jBuUfinch,  or  Yellow  Ha^m£r«  of  which  aocti 
Mules  with  the  Canary  are  very  rare. 

Having  paid  some  attention  to  the  roising  of  Hules^  I  wdl»  i> 
this  chapter,  ofer  a  few  remarks  as  a  guide  to  the  intendiDg 
amateur.  In  the  first  case  it  is  usual  to  select  youna  and  heaUbf 
hen  Canaries,  and  mate  them  with  cock  birda  o?  a  diffocent 
species.  Of  all  birds  that  I  am  acquainted  with  thai  inhabit 
this  country,  I  consider  the  Grey  or  Brown  Linnet  the  neareft 
allied  to  the  Cana^,  a^d  it  therefore  follows  that  it  is  the  easieit 
to  couple  with  the  Canary,  and  the  moat  certain  to  prodoes 
Mules ;  even  a  fresh-caught  cock  Linnet,  if  taken  in  spring  wiO 
often  readily  pair  with  a  hen  Canary  ;.and  she,  being  a  tame  and 
ahready-domesticated  bird,  readily  builds  her  nest,  laysi,  incubatei» 
and  reara  her  young  in  confinement.  If,  however,  the  oosk 
Linnet  is  rendered  tame  and  partially  domesticated  by  bebg 
taken  from  the  nest,  brought  up  by  hand,  and  used  to  the  society 
of  Canaries,  they  will  breed  so  readily  with  them,  that  there  is 
scsrcely  any  more  trouble  in  breeding  Linnet  Muks  than  in  reso^ 
ing  Canaries.  These  Mules  are  generally  of  a  greyish  ooIouti  inter- 
mediate in  shade  between  a  Grey  Canary  and  a  Linnet.  Oooa- 
sionally  Pied  Linnet  Mules  are  bred,  and  these  are  contiderBd 
more  valuable  as  being  rarer.  The  Linnet  Ik^u^e  is,  howflWf 
mostly  prized  for  its  song^  in  which  it  is  thought,  if  proper)^ 
trained,  to  excel  all  others  of  the  Finch  tribe.  Kext  in  ordat 
stands  the  Goldfinch  for  traotability,  and  the  eaae  with  whM^  it 
mates  with  the  Canary ;  and  as  its  colours  are  more  beautiful, 
perhaps  there  are  more  Goldfinch  Mules  bre«d  than  any  other 
kind.  There  are,  however,  several  varieties  or«  perhaps  moit 
properly  speaking,  sub-yarietiea  of  Goldfinch,  and  they  vnf 
much  in  disposition.  I  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  bmd- 
ing  from  any  of  iLtm,  but  it  i«  as  wpU  to  bare  them  tomcithai 
tamed-~either  raised  Lrom  tlie  iiefti,  or  kept  in  a  cage  OT£r  oof 
year.  .  The  Goldfitich  ie,  bowevpr,  a  retlJeBii  and  rather  mia* 
chievous  bird,  and  f^onjetimes  t«k«s  an  oologieal  turn  lliftt  » 
very  provoking.  In  sack  rarcs  lie  ni\j&t  be  watched  and  shnl 
ofi"  from  the  hen  when  about  to  lay.  The  egg  having  b«a 
laid  and  removed,  he  may  be  let  into  tlie  hen  e^in  eacA  tMV 
until  the  hen  sitt,  when  he  »hould  be  removed  or  put  lo  PoeChir 
hen.  From  my  own  pspi^ricnrf,  I  Blkould  my  t!  ot  ihe little dlfl 
GU>ldfinoh  with  ^rccoieh  wing,  ^bouldera,  and  dark  tc^a  u  ll1^ 
most  given  to  tfscsi?  mifoiHt^voun  prop^nBitj*** ;  while  thp  \iap 
light-coloured,  or  sia  it  is  fomeliaics  failed  the  Pear>tiT*»  Ox^V!^^ 
finch,  is  the  mosi  ifaetablR  and  produces  tlie  ]^andaotii«4  Kfukt'. 
the  rearing  of  thoi^e  ftnd  oil  other  Mules  ia  per£?nnad  aititilarif 
to  the  breeding  <if  Cannricti  as  prcvioi^ly  dofarjbed. 

Goldfinch  Mules  are  also  prized  f^Tboc  4ni|^i|  9k|i^  thif 
Digitized  by  VjDOVIC 
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ve  taught ^ome  ptrticuUr  strahi  or  fancy  song,  and  aecorcRng 
to  their  performance  are  thej  valaecl. 

Hm  gen^rahty  of  these  Mnlee  are  of  a  dofi  colour,  intermediate 
between  a  Gt>id6nrh  and  a  Grey  Canary,  being  much  less  hand- 
tome  than  the  Gt)ldfinch,  and  no  more  yalue  than  a  Canary,  ttn- 
leat,  as  before  mentioned,  of  a  good  song.  Bni  the  great  de- 
nderatnm  of  GoldBnoh  Mule-breeders  is  to  produce  them  beanti- 
Mly  and  accurately  Pied ;  when  this  is  obtained,  and  feather 
combined  with  song,  they  become  Tery  Talnable.  These  may  be 
either  mealy  or  jonqae  Pieds,  and  th«  more  regular  the  mark- 
ing the  better.  In  the  mealy  the  ground  colour  of  the  plumage 
IB  white,  while  in  the  jonque  it  it  yellow ;  the  nearer  it  ap- 
proaehet  to  jonquil  or  orange  the  more  it  is  valned.  The  mark- 
ing that  is  most  aimed  at  is  to  obtain  a  clear  body  with  the 
-w&g^shoQlders  as  nearly  like  the  6t>ldfineh'8  ms  possible.  There 
ia  mostly  a  mark  across  the  eyes,  and  some  df  the  tail-feathers 
mre  dark ;  in  this  case  they  should  be  equal  on  either  side  ;  l>ut 
it  ii  better  thst  the  tail  be  all  of  one  colour.  The  pinion  orflight- 
Ibathers  are  U'sually  white,  with  the  yellow  mark  of  the  Giild- 
ftaoh  on  them.  Sometimes  the  6kldfinoh  Mule  is  quite  clear 
md  free  from  all  marks ;  bat  such  are  rare,  and  I  once  saw  a 
cinnamon  Pied. 

Many  curious  notions  are  adyanoed  by  fanciers  who  have  been 
onauecessM  in  breeding  Pied  Mules ;  but  the  plan  whicb  I 
b^iere  is  most  snccessfnl  is  to  tne  hen  Canaries  that  are 
bred  expressly  for  the  purpoee.  These  are  selected  of  the  re- 
^lusite  Pied- marking  birds  that  have  been  bred  from  Pieds  fbr 
•ereral  generations.  The  more  accurate  the  diTision  of  colour 
the  better.  These  are  bred  in-and-in  for  a  generation  or  two,  as, 
-for  instance,  father  and  daughter,  and  then  brother  and  sister, 
or  **  bred  down  soft  in  colour  "  to  as  to  produc*)  a  tendency  to 
throw  light  or  albino  young.  Of  course  this  incestuous  breeding 
induces  degeneracy,  still  the  cross  with  the  Goldfinch  gives  more 
Tigonr,  but  generally  retains  the  light  colour.  This  I  am  in- 
mmed  is  the  whole  secret  of  sueceesfttl  Pied  Mule  breeding. 
After  the  Gbldfinch  come  the  Siskin  or  Aberderine,  the  Twite, 
and  the  Redpole,  all  of  which  wfll  breed  with  the  Canary  with- 
out any  Tery  great  trouble. 

llien  the  Greenfinch,  Mules  from  which  are  somewhat  rare,  on 
iuicount  of  the  pugnacity  and  rough  gallantry  of  this  strong 
bird  frigiitening  the  more  timid  hen  Canary ;  yet  if  the  Green- 
ilneh  is  brought  up  from  the  nest,  kept  tame  tiU  he  is  two  years 
fi4d,  and  then  put  to  a  large  robuat  hen  Canary,  they  will 
often  breed  well.  Some  of  mine  would  ieed  their  hybrid  off*- 
spring  as  well  aa  a  cock  Canary ;  but  they  are  not  always  to  be 
trusted — many  being  Tery  yicious.  The  Chaffinch,  Sparrow, 
Bullfinch,  and  Yellow  Hammer,  haTe  also  been  known  to  breed 
with  the  Canary,  for  which  purpose  they  should  be  brought  up 
tame  from  the  nest,  and  accustomed  to  the  society  of  Canaries  : 
atiU  better  if  they  were  raised  from  the  egg  by  Canaries ;  but 
cren  then  there  is  so  much  dissimilarity  between  the  nature  of 
the  birds,  their  habits,  food,  sexual  signs,  and  language,  that  it 
It  rery  rarely  they  will  couple  successfrilly. 

The  second  method  of  breeding  Mules  from  the  hens  of  wild 
birds  is  attended  trith  more  trouble  thsn  when  hen  Canftries 
•re  used— not  that  a  cock  Canary  will  refuse  to  mate  with  other 
birds,  but  because  the  hens,  even  though  reared  from  the  nest 
and  kept  tame,  will  rarely  build  and  incubate  in  ciages.  Thus 
the>  should  be  bred  in  a  room  or  ariary;  or  if  in  a  cage,  then 
4t  U  generally  necessary  to  keep  Canaries  to  hatch  and  rear  the 

2gt  that  may  be  dropped  by  these  birds.  It  is  said,  as  the 
ules  take  more  after  the  father  than  the  mother,  that  Mules 
bred  from  a  cock  Canary  are  handsomer  than  those  bred  from  a 
hen  Canary ;  how  this  may  be  I  cannot  say  f^Om  my  own  ei- 
piBpionee. 

VHien  both  parents  are  of  wild  undomeKticafed  species,  the 
trouble  and  uncertainty  must  be  proportionately  greater ;  conse- 
quently the  Mules  are  on  that  account  more  highly  prized. 
Both  birds  should  be  reared  from  the  nest,  rendered  as  tame 
snd  domestic  as  possible,  and  they  should  be  aocuitome^i  to 
etch  other  in  early  life.  If  separated  just  before  the  breeding 
time,  and  brought  together  again  at  the  right  sea«on,  they  will 
eometimes  couple ;  if  eggs  are  the  consequence  they  should  be 
resred  under  Canaries. 

Hybrids  were  exhibits  between  the 
€k>ldfineh  and  Bullfinch, 
Gcldfinoh  and  Greenfinch, 
Goldfinch  and  Grey  Linnet,  and  also  between 
Greenfiich  and  Grey  Linnet, 
mi  the  Ciyatal  Palace  Bird  Show,  January,  1862.— B.  P.  Bebht. 


BEES  NATIVES  OF  ENGLAITD. 

BsBS  are  mentioned  in  some  of  our  earliest  national  records, 
and  the  mention  of  them  is  such  as  demonstrates  how  highly 
they  were  Talued.  11  or  is  this  a  cause  for  surprise,  inasmuch  as 
that  mead  or  metheglin  was  the  choicest  driuE  of  the  Britons 
feasts ;  and  although  the  tousehold  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  one 
thousand  years  ago,  comprised  but  twenty-four  officials,  the 
elerenth  of  them  was  the  mead-maker,  and  he  ranked  next 
before  the  royal  physician. 

So  highly  was  superior  mead  prized  in  those  days,  that  one 
of  the  roval  privileges  was  to  have  the  first  offer  of  every  cask 
that  wu»  mtended  to  be  sold. 

We  are  accustomed  to  consider  our  forefathers  of  those  days 
as  rude  and  barbarous,  and  they  were  so  if  measured  by  otir 
present  standards  of  habits  and  education  j  but  compared  with 
contemporary  nations  they  appear  to  advantage,  for  their  laws 
and  customs  were  fully  equal  in  good  sense  to  those  of  their 
neighbours  on  the  Continent.  As  an  illustration,  we  will  quote 
from  the  laws  relative  to  bees  enforced  by  Howel  Dha,  who 
was  chief  ruler  of  Wales  about  a-d.  940. 

'*Ov  THs  Pbiob  or  Bus. 

<*  An  old  hire  is  valued  at  24  penoe. 

"A  apring  swarm  at  16  pence. 

**  ▲  second  swartfi  at  12  p^ice. 

**  A  swarm  from  a  first  iwarm  at  12  pence. 

"  A  swarm  from  a  second  swarm  at  8  pence. 

"  A  twann  after  the  Calo^ds  of  August  at  4  pence,  and  that 
da}  1  be  the  price  until  the  Calends  of  November. 

*<  After  the  Calenda  of  November  an  old  hive  is  valued  at 
24  pence  ;  and  the  swarm  which  oame  off  after  the  Calends  of 
August  shall  not  be  considered  as  an  old  swarm  before  the 
Caleods  of  May,  axul  then  it  shaU  be  VAlued  at  24  pence. 

"  Three  huntings  are  free  (that  is,  you  may  follow  them  x»ip<m 
another  man's  groun<^  of  m  swarm  of  bees  settled  upon  a 
bnmoh,  and  of  a  Fox,  and  of  aa  Otter,  becauae  thc^  have  no 
certain  abode. 

"  Bees  were  first  bom  in  Paradise,  and  were  driven  thence  on 
account  of  man's  sin,  but  God  blessed  them :  therefore 


ought  not  to  be  sung  without  their  wax  being  present. 

"He  who  finds  a  swarm  resting  oh  a  branch  in  another  man  s 
land  shall  receive  4  pence  from  the  possessor  of  the  land,  if  the 
latter  wishes  to  retain  the  swarm. 

'*  No  swarm  shall  be  valued  at  more  than  4  pence  until  it  has 
remained  quietly  for  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  same 
place,  and  that  in  fine  weather.  Of  those  days  the  first  is 
required  to  ascertain  whether  it  will  settle;  another  in  examining 
whether  it  will  cluster  j  and  the  third  whether  it  will  continue 
here.— (»^o«o»'i  Lesf^t  Wallicm,  page  25  i.) 


BEES  AS  CHEMISTS. 

Tip  the  Opfaiion  of  6no  of  our  mo^t  OXperienoed  c^emfMi^B  Will 
serve  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  <](ue9tton,  now  under  discusvMn 
in  your  pages,  ils  to  the  origin  of  honey,  it  i«  «rt  your  fervice. 

A  few  days  since,  in  a  conversation,  his  remarks  were  to  this 
effect — "  I  cannot  imagine  any  chemical  agency  in  the  stihnaoh 
or  honey-bag  of  the  bee.  The  artificial  syrup  of  sugar  given  aa 
food  is  itself  a  very  near  approach  to  that  derived  from  fiowers 
naturally,  and  it  renudns  but  a  few  seconds  or  minutes  in  the 
bag  it  passes  through.  The  slight  warmth  could  have  but  little 
effect  till  the  syrup  was  emptied  into  the  cells  of  the  combs. 
Here  it  might  acquire  a  hltle  of  the  aroma  of  the  hive,  and  of 
the  wax  in  which  it  had  been  deposited.  The  absorption  of  a 
portion  of  oXygen  from  the  atmosphere  would  tend  to  give  it 
more  consistence  possibly,  and  you  may  call  the  result  honey  if 
you  please."— H.  Taylor. 


THE  SUPEE-POSUSTG  DIFFICULTY. 
SmiBLT  your  excellent  correspondent,  "  B.  A  W.,"  jests  when 
at  page  868  he  si^s,  "The  tone  of  the  *'Jt«r»«EW«Mi  Bta- 
TrRiP«B*fe'  Temarks,  who  ieemed  to  deny  the  possession  of  c^es  and 
practical  knowledge  to  our  respected  apiarian  friend  in  Devon- 
shire,''  as  I  cannot  Suppose  my  rewarks  would  »^«L*jy«f^ 
construction.  On  the  contrary,  I  can  asstire  «  B.  A  W.  thai  I 
entertMn  a  most  favourable  Opinion  of  his  own  practic^  kjwjjr- 
led^  as  displayed  in  his  usefid  and  interesting  work  The 
EngUsh  Bee-keepsr,"  the  penwai  of  wWoh  rfterded  me-not  a 
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little  pleasure,  and  I  hope  some  profit ;  and  that  his  ideas  in 
the  main  coincide  with  my  own  on  the  **  A.  W."  case. 

"A  Dbtokshibe  Bee-keepeb*8"  masterly  contributions  are 
too  highly  appreciated  by  the  apiarian  readers  of  The  Joubnal 
OF  Hobticultube  to  require  any  commendation  from  my  pen, 
and  that  an  apiarian  so  thoroughly  practical  should  differ  with 
me,  that  bees  winter  in  the  upper  portion  of  their  hives,  the 
sum  and  substance  of  this  weary  controversy,  seemed  to  me 
quite  inexplicable,  unless  it  were  that  his  salubrious  climate 
caused  a  variation  from  their  usual  practice  in  our  northern 
regions ;  as  in  Scotland  any  bee-keeper  not  already  aware  of  the 
fact  can  satisfy  himself  by  simply  inverting  his  hives  at  that 
season,  and  he  will  find  his  bees  packed  up  between  the  combs 
proportionately  to  the  severity  of  the  weatner,  and  into  so  little 
space  as  to  cause  him  to  entertain  some  misgivings  as  to  their 
after-prosperity.  In  keeping  with  the  returning  warmth  will 
they  expand  themselves  downwards  into  a  bulk  surprising,  and 
with  a  determination  as  the  spring  advances,  so  well  illustrated 
in  Mr.  S.  B.  Fox's  '*  pretty  little  case  of  super-posing"  described 
at  page  847. 

The  rule  with  one  hive  holds  equally  good  with  two  united, 
always  providing  there  be  a  free  and  uninterrupted  communica- 
tion between  the  combs ;  it  must  be  owing  to  the  want  of  this 
and  a  more  general  acquaintance  with  the  movements  of  bees  to 
and  from  supers  in  the  south,  as  noticed  in  my  last  paper,  that 
so  wide  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  subject  is  to  be  acooimted 
for. 

I  cannot  close  this  controversy  on  my  part  without  expressing 
regret  that  the  erroneous  construction  *'A  Dstonshibe  Bee- 
mBPBB  **  put  npon  my  meaning  by  the  absurdity  **  that  bees  are 
disposed  to  adopt  the  upper  compartment  of  their  hives  as  their 
breeding  place,  &c.,'*  looked  so  like  a  wilful  misrepresentation  as 
to  provoke  the  hasty  rejoinder  that  I  would  not  discuss  apiarian 
matters  with  him  for  the  future,  but  upon  dispassionate  recon- 
sideration I  am  disposed  to  entertain  the  idea  that  this  was  not 
his  intention,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  learn  from  himself  that 
such  was  the  case. — A  Rsnfbewbhibe  Bbe-ebepeb. 

[I  have  much  pleasure  in  assuring  '*  A  Benfbbwshibe  Bee- 
kbepeb"  that  the  "  erroneous  construction  **  which  I  put  upon 
his  meaning  was  anything  but  "  wilful."  When  I  penned  the 
offending  passage  in  page  180, 1  really  believed  that  his  opinion 
was  that  bees  were  "  disposed -to  adopt  the  upper  compartment 
of  storified  hives  as  their  breeding  place,"  at  any  rate  during 
winter.  As  I  now  learn  firom  him  that  I  altogether  misappre- 
hended his  meaning,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  apologising  for  and 
regretting  the  mistake — a  regret  which  would  have  found  ex- 
pression on  the  instant  if  I  could  have  believed  that  it  would 
have  been  accepted — and  once  more  beg  to  shake  hands  over 
cor  little  difference.  Hy  own  opinions  on  **  super-posing,"  as 
modified  by  the  light  thrown  upon  it  during  this  discussion,  are 
identical  with  those  stated  in  reply  to  **  A.  W."  in  page  429. 
Whilst  deeply  sensible  that  I  have  yet  much  to  learn  in  apiarian 
science,  I  will  not  deny  that  I  feel  gratified  by  the  compliment 
paid  me  by  "  A  Bbnpbewbhibb  Bbe-ebbpeb,"  whose  able  con- 
tributions on  the  subject  entitle  his  opinions  to  that  respect  in 
which  they  haVe  always  been  held  by — A  Deyoitshibe  Bee- 
keefbb.] 


UNITING  BEES. 


I  WOULD  crave  a  portion  of  your  valuable  space  to  fulfil  a 
promise  recently  made  of  sending  you  some  remarks  on 
"  uniting,"  premising  at  the  outset  that  I  know  of  no  infallible 
mode  of  accomplishing  this  desirable  object ;  regretting  at  the 
same  time  the  admission  may  disappoint  the  expectations  of 
your  correspondent  Mr.  Hood.  The  following  observations  are 
merely  a  few  hints  from  my  own  experience,  guided  by  which  I 
have  hitherto  been  happily  exempt  from  many  of  those  fearful 
onslaughts  described  by  some  of  your  correspondents. 

I  have  found  it  a  pretty  safe  rule  in  uniting  as  well  as  in  all 
manipulations  with  bees ;  and  I  may  say  the  same  holds  good 
with  regard  to  animals  generally — approaching  them  with  a 
steady  cautious  firmnees,  so  as  not  to  startle  or  alarm  them, 
and,  if  possible,  accomplish  the  desired  object  without  their 
knowledge,  or  at  least  before  they  have  had  time  to  comprehend 
the  result  aimed  at.  All  half  measures  are  decidedly  bad.  Should 
they  onoe  get  fairly  aroused,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  adopt 
the  opposite  course,  and  by  a  thorough  overturn,  and  bringing 
a  pdWer  so  great  to  bear  upon  them  as  will  fairly  confound. 


and  leave  them  in  bewildering  terror  at  the  mercy  of  the 
operator. 

Acting  on  this  rule,  I  take  care  to  place  my  swarms  or  beat* 
out  bees  in  hives  of  the  same  dimensions  with  those  to  which  tliey 
are  to  be  introduced ;  and,  as  they  are  all  (saving  dome-shsped 
ones)  furnished  with  bars  and  slides,  they  afford  oontidenUe 
facility  for  this  operation,  besides  admitting  of  being  employed 
either  then  or  at  any  future  period,  singly  or  as  portions  of  steri* 
Bers.  Emigrants  are  all  the  more  welcome  arriving  with  wefl* 
filled  purse,  and  bees  make  no  exception  to  the  rule.  On  swann- 
ing  they  take  care  so  to  provide  themselves.  On  driving,  a  Hke 
opportunity  is  sfforded  by  allowing  a  minute  or  two's  gnee 
before  forcing  the  ascent.  I  believe,  too,  that  the  success  of  tlie 
operation  in  a  great  measure  depends  on  the  upper  hive  beiiif,  if 
not  filled,  at  least  nearly  so,  with  combs ;  as  where  a  vaeoitj 
exists  between  the  two  bodies  of  bees,  fightir.g  ia  mnch  zr.ore 
likely  to  ensue.  The  empty  space  may  be  lessened  by  the  re- 
moval of  an  eke,  could  such  be  spared ;  if  not,  and  the  hive  be 
but  partially  filled,  the  mode  pursued  with  dome-abaped  hivN 
had  better  be  followed.  Knowing  tlie  predilection  bees  have  to 
ascend,  notwithstanding  what  some  of  our  southern  frieiids  may 
say  to  the  contrary,  I  invariably  place  the  stock-hire  uppermost, 
slipping  on  the  other  below  as  cautiously  and  quickly  as  posn- 
ble  ;  its  slides  being  gently  withdrawn,  a  good  puffing  of  tobseeo 
smoke  to  both  from  the  pipe  ot  the  assistant,  the  entrance  of  tiie 
upper  closed,  is  simply  the  whole  operation  ;  the  morning  light 
usually  revealing  a  dead  queen,  the  only  occupant  of  the  lower 
hive. 

Should  the  weather  be  warm  the  proceeding  is  attended  with 
little  risk ;  if  cold,  with  the  wind  from  noith  or  east,  more 
hazardous,  and,  in  such  circumstances,  better  postponed.  If 
fighting  at  any  time  unfortunately  ensues,  the  combatants  seiie 
each  other  with  the  ferocity  of  bull  dogs,  and  only  like  them  can 
be  separated  by  a  tight  compression  of  the  throat  of  eadi :  this 
can  be  effected  by  running  in  the  sliding  door  (described  in  If  o.  9). 
The  results  may  be  watched  and  tempered  by  looking  throq|fa 
the  back  window ;  or,  the  fumes  of  the  weed  answer  a  like 
purpose. 

All  junctions  should  be  effected  dry.  The  plan  of  sprinklzDf 
with  honey  or  sugar  and  water,  as  reeommended  in  some  bse- 
books,  is  decidedly  objectionable.  Damping  the  combs  of  a 
weak  colony  at  the  end  of  the  season  from  insufficiency  of  internal 
heat,  has  generally  the  effect  of  inducing  unwholesome  monldi- 
ness. 

Should  the  stock-hive  to  which  the  bees  are  to  be  added  be 
dome-shaped,'  the  junction  of  course  is  as  easily  effected,  pro- 
vided the  lower  hive  be  flat-topped  and  fitted  with  bars  snd 
slides  as  already  described  ;  but  if  the  bees  to  be  added  are  in  s 
dome-shaped  hire,  then  the  other  alternative  hinted  at  above 
must  be  resorted  to.  About  the  same  time  in  the  evening  I  act 
a  little  low  table  beside  the  stock,  and  boldly  invert  it  on  the 
table  if  flat-topped ;  if  round,  I  set  it  in  a  straw  hive  frooi 
which  the  flat  top  had  been  removed.  This  being  tapered,  the 
one  end  suits  a  small,  the  other  a  large-sixed  hive.  A  nnaQ 
cask  or  any  cylindrical  vessel  answers  the  purpose,  the  assistuit 
holding  the  hive  with  the  bees  to  be  added  about  an  inch  or  lo 
above  the  other;  but  failing  such  being  at  hand,  it  is  easih^ 
accomplished  by  the  operator  himself  encircling  it  vrith  his  Uh 
arm,  and  bringing  the  open  palm  of  his  right  hand  down  on  its 
top,  with  two  or  three  smart  blows  the  bees  are  at  onoe  pre- 
cipitated en  masse  into  the  other  ;  a  board  ready  at  haiyd  is  placed 
in  a  twinkling  on  its  mouth,  and  the  entrance  stopped.  The 
hive  is  then  reinverted  and  placed  in  its  position.  Tbii 
may  seem  to  the  beginner  a  rather  daring  operation,  but  it  only 
requires  a  little  practice  or  nerve,  which  every  bee-keeper  must 
in  some  measure  possess.  The  hive  being  disturbed  at  sudi  sa 
hour,  the  inmates,  weary  with  their  day's  work,  only  raise  at  first 
a  sleepy  buzz,  and  before  they  can  collect  their  wits  both  partus 
are  thrown  together,  each  emitting  strongly  at  such  a  moment 
their  own  peci^ar  odour,  commingling  aU  the  faster  from  the 
closed  doors ;  so  that  before  all  have  gathered  up  into  the  combs 
the  alien  is  undistinguishable  from  the  native.  Should  they 
receive  a  little  smoke,  the  door  may  be  opened  all  the  sooner;  n 
not,  it  had  better  be  kept  closed  till  they  have  fairly  settled. 
Were  it  left  open,  in  their  bewildered  consternation  the  proba- 
bility ia  they  would  pour  forth  in  a  stream  over  the  landing 
board  never  to  return — darkness,  and  possibly,  a  wet  night 
setting  in. 

By  keeping  in  view  the  principles  noted  above,  I  have  united 
the  last  season  ten  colonies  into  five  sto<^s  with  completed  sue- 
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ceM,  as  mentioned  at  page  78,  and  hare  generally  escaped  most 
of  those  distreesing  combats  so  painful  to  the  apiarian  to  witness ; 
indeed,  at  the  present  moment,  I  only  recollect  of  two  such, 
both  of  which  might  hare  been  arerted.  The  one,  a  fhend  sent 
me  a  quantity  of  bees  remored  by  fumigating  his  hives,  of 
which  I  was  ignorant  at  the  time;  and,  although  gorged  with 
food,  was  much  chagrined  the  following  morning  to  find,  not  the 
customary  dead  queen,  but  nearly  all  the  new  comers  on  the  floor- 
bosrd  dMtd:  had  I  only  known  they  had  been  fumigated,  a 
puff  or  two  from  my  fumigator  to  the  stock  previously  would 
nare  kept  all  right.  The  other  case  occurred  some  years  ago,  that 
of  a  large  late  prime  swarm,  which,  after  being  newly  hived,  missed 
their  queen,  and  began  to  go  back.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment 
I  hastily  resolred  to  unite  them  at  once  to  a  stock  formed  of  two 
prime  swarms  of  the  same  season,  witH  the  view  of  expediting 
the  completion  ofa  beautiful  super,  saving  in  addition  further 
watching,  and  a  second  exodus,  and,  therefore,  placed  them  below 
the  stock  and  drew  the  slides ;  but  found  the  lower  portion  of  my 
united  states  as  averse  to  union  as  southern  planters  at  the  present 
moment.  They,  true  to  their  old  allegiance,  would  be  off,  hurried 
doubtless  by  a  vigorous  attack  in  their  rear  from  the  in-door 
ocoupants  of  the  stock ;  the  rapidly  increasing  band  of  returning 
foragers  in  front  would  likely  be  suspicious  the  departing 
strangers*  well-distended  honey  bags  were  laden  from  their  own 
store,  and  gallantly  charged  them  in  front  to  the  cry  doubtless 
of  "stop  thief.*'  Between  two  such  fires  the  poor  colonists 
soon  displayed  an  amount  of  killed  and  wounded  I  never  wish 
to  see  again.  Any  straeglers  escaping  returned  at  once  to 
their  old  hive,  which  did  not  swarm  again;  the  juncture,  as 
such  a  rash  proceeding  justly  merited,  proving  a  total  failure. 

Bemoving  bees  from  frame-hives  is  easily  effected  by  carrying 
the  hive  to  a  little  distance  from  its  stand,  raising  the  frames 
one  by  one,  and  with  a  few  feathers  sweeping  the  bees  from  off 
the  comb  on  to  a  table,  where  an  empty  hive  is  placed  slightly 
raised  on  one  side,  into  which  they  take  refiige,  the  frames  as 
cleared  being  set  into  anotiier  covered  empty  hive  hard  by. 

Should  the  hive  not  possess  this  facility,  bees,  in  my  opinion, 
are  best  removed  by  driving.  Like  your  contributor  Mr.  Hood, 
I  too  have  tried  fungus  (Neighbour's)  at  all  seasons,  and  never 
witnessed  the  bad  effects  therefrom  complained  of  by  some 
correspondents,  possibly  from  using  it  more  sparingly,  the 
mprtality  rarely  exceeding  the  few  bees  over-dosed  about  the 
mouth  of  the  fumigator;  still  I  much  prefer  the  simple,  more 
economical,  and  decidedly  preferable  plan  of  driving,  by  which 
I  can  at  all  times  mudi  more  satisfactorily  empty  the  hive. 
Fungus  causing  many  bees  to  take  refuge  in  vacant  celld  from 
its  fumes,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  I  have  almost  entirely 
discontinued  its  use.  I  cannot  account  for  so  experienced  a  bee- 
keeper as  your  last-named  correspondent  meeting  with  a  want  of 
success  in  so  simple  an  operation ;  possibly  it  may  be  asoribable 
to  a  too-continuous  driving,  coupled  with  the  hives  fitting  too 
closely — in  other  words,  to  a  want  of  fresh  air.  I  would. recom- 
mend him  giving  it  yet  another  trial  the  coming  season,  and 
perhaps  he  may  then  kindly  report  progress.  The  way  I  go 
to  work  is  this :  Selecting  the  middle  of  a  fine  day  when  the 
bees  are  very  busily  at  work,  I  invert  the  stock,  setting  the 
empty  hive  upon  it,  both  entrances  being  closed;  and  after 
placing  an  empty  hive  on  the  stand  to  attract  the  foragers,  carry 
the  hive  to  a  table  previously  placed  beneath  the  shade  of  a  tree 
at  a  little  distance,  a  few  warning  taps  all  round  to  begin  with, 
then  a  pause  of  a  minute  or  two  to  idlow  the  bees  to  fill  them- 
selves, and  then  with'  tJie  open  hands  beat  sharp  and  quick ; 
another  pause,  and  if  the  ascending  hum  is  heard,  the  hive  may 
be  safely  raised  slightly  on  the  opposite  side  from  where  the 
main  body  of  the  bees  is  ascendine.  This  admits  the  fresh  air, 
Btimulatinff  the  movement ;  and  should  a  veil  or  bee-dress  be 
worn  at  all  at  this  point,  it  can-  then  be  thrown  aside,  as  bees 
never  sting  after  the  ascent  has  begun.  The  hive  may  be  kept 
in  that  position  and  the  beating  renewed  at  short  intervals,  tdl 
after  a  tew  minutes  the  bees  will  be  found  to  have  vacated  the 
lower  hive;  they  are  then  set  down  on  their  old  stand  and 
joined  by  the  perplexed  foragers.  Any  stray  bees  lurking  in  the 
emptied  stock  can  be  swept  out  with  a  feather.  By  driving  my 
hires  chiefly  at  the  end  of  the  season,  when  there  is  little,  and 
at  twenty-four  days  after  swarming,  when  there  is  no  brood, 
my  experience  is  more  Umited  of  the  difficulty  Col.  Newman 
speaks  of;  still  I  have  resorted  to  this  mode  at  all  seasons,  and 
was  never  yet  beat  off  in  driving  a  hive.  No  doubt  the  Colonel 
is  right  so  far,  that  when  tnere  is  a  large  quantity  of  brood 
maturing,  it  is  not  so  rapid  or  thorough  from  the  tenacity  with 


which  the  nurses  cling  to  their  charge.  At  such  a  time,  how« 
ever,  unless  forced  by  some  strong  compulsion,  I  prefer  leaving 
my  hives  undisturbed. — A  Bsnpbswshibe  Bib-uespbb. 


WHAT  THE  BEE  SAID. 

A  wxAmv  time  we  had  laat  season — 
St.  Swithin  rain'd  beyond  all  reason ; 
And,  though  ws  toi\*d  from  mom  to  night, 
You  found  oar  stock  of  honey  light. 
Soon  as  the  anow  had  diaappear'd, 
And  the  larka*  gay  aong  we  heard ; 
Soon  as  from  her  icy  bed 
The  snowdrop  raised  her  drooping  head; 
Soou  as  the  crocus  flowers  burst  forth, 
Like  tonguen  of  fire  from  out  the  earth  ; 
We  ventured  forth  on  husy  wing 
To  hail  the  first-bom  flowers  of  spring. 
To  the  brooklet—  sparkling  blight — 
First  we  take  our  airy  flight. 
Where  yellow  catkins,  bright  as  gold. 
Adorn  the  willow  branches  old ; 
And  alder  wares  her  taseela  gay, 
Scaring  the  speckl'd  trout  awav; 
The  dog  rose  and  the  acanted  thorn 
The  brooklet's  rugged  banks  adom ; 
There  the  primrose,  modest,  mild, 
At  the  sun's  warm  kiasea  smil'd. 
Like  an  infant  fondly  presaM 
To  its  mother's  heaving  breast. 

Next  to  Shlrehiirs  summit  high, 
Humming  on  our  way,  we  fly ; 
Whose  mgged  sides,  so  steep  and  stern, 
Are  carpeted  with  graoefiil  fern ; 
And  whose  head,  so  broad  and  round. 
Is  with  stately  timber  crown'd. 
Queen  of  the  woods,  the  lady  larch. 
All  robed  in  green  in  early  March, 
A  tall  and  graceful  lady  she— 
Bride  of  Scotland's  dark  fir  tree; 
A  Blnebeard  hu«band,  stern,  severe. 
Scowling  d'lrkly  all  the  year. 
There  the  birch,  with  silrer  bark, 
On  which  the  lover  carves  hia  mark, 
With  it 4  branchea  waving  free. 
Hides  the  wild  anemone ; 
And  the  lime,  with  fragrant  flowers. 
Invitee  us  to  his  shady  bowers, — 
Where  bird  and  bee  together  sing 
A  hymn  of  praise  *:o  nature's  King  | 
Whose  command  to  bee  and  man 
Is— Gather  honey  while  yon  can. 

Thus  to  live,  we  do  our  best : 

And  you,  kind  sir,  muftt  do  the  rest. 

Hive  us  snug  from  pelting  storm, 

Then  you'll  have  an  early  swarm : 

Boof  our  houoe  with  warm  straw-haokle~ 

Mot  broken  pans,  nor  such  rile  tackle  ; 

Protect  us  from  the  thieving  mouse, 

Nor  let  the  mo'ii  invade  our  house ; 

Nor  snail,  nor  earwig— era wling  creatures ! 

Nor  spider,  with  his  ugly  features. 

With  hairy  legs  and  Roggle  eyea, 

BnMiarlng  na  like  vulgar  fliea. 

Beware  the  tomtit— cunning  fellow  I 

The  aoldier-wasp,  all  streaked  with  yellow; 

Bad-conduct  stripes  they  sure  must  be. 

For  ne'er  a  aoodly  act  did  he  I 

From  foes  like  theae  protect  our  store, 

And  may  you  prosper  evermore. 


HONEY  HAEVEST  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

LABOB  AND   SHALL   HIVBS. 

Mb.  Jakes  Diokinson,  writing  in  the  MeUxmrns  Afffut,  says 
"  For  nearly  half  a  century  I  have  made  the  habits  and  manage- 
ment of  the  honey  bee  my  study,  and  experif  nse  has  convinced 
me  that  for  economical  purposes  the  use  of  a  small  hive  is  the 
most  profitable — a  conclusion  wliich  has  the  support  of  most 
writers  upon  this  subject,  but  at  variance  with  the  opinions 
entertained  in  this  part  of  the  country,  where  large  hives  are 
almost  universally  used.  I  give  the  following  £icts  illustrative 
of  my  theory : — 

"  On  the  20th  of  October  last  I  procured  a  swarm  of  bees 
which  had  been  cast  that  day ;  this  we  will  call  No.  1.  On  the 
13th  of  December  it  cast  a  swarm.  No.  2 ;  December  23  it 
swarmed  again.  No.  3 ;  December  26,  again,  which  swarm  I 
lost,  a  neighbour  being  the  fortunate  recipient,  No.  4.  January 
13  No.  2  swarmed,  No.  5.  February  20,  No.  3  cast  a  swarm, 
which  escaped  to  the  bush,  No.  6.  March  5,  No.  3  swarmed 
again.  No.  7 ;  March  14,  No.  2  swarmed  again,  No.  8 ;  and  on 
the  same  day  No.  5  swarmed,  No.  9.     February  14,  I  de« 
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priT^  No.  1  of  27  lbs.  of  honey.    March  20,  took  2aib«.  from 
No.  2,  and  the  same  daj  25  lbs.  from  No.  5.     March  26,  de- 

Sriyed  ^o.  3  of  24 lbs.  April  10,  No.  5  again  of  26  lbs. ;  and 
«tly,  on  April  22,  No.  8  of  20  lbs.  March  20,  Nos.  2  and  5 
.Joined  in  one  hire  after  deprivation ;  and  on  the  26th  Nos.  1  and 
8  did  the  same.  To  fiun  up :  in  six  months  I  have  procured 
160  lbs.  of  honey  and  five  good,  strong,  healthy  hives  of  bees, 
with  which  to  commence  another  season,  from  one  swarm,  be- 
tides having  lost  two  ^warms.  I  think  the  advocates  for  large 
hives  cannot  adduce  a  greater  remuneration  than  this.  The 
boxes  I  use  are  9  incheaby  10,-by  16  inohea;  contents  1350  inches. 
The  common  gin-case  is  the  smallest  in  general  use  here  (I  have 
seen  hives  three  tiroes  this  size),  containing  2880  inches. 
Amazing  as  the  fecundity  of  the  queen  bee  is,  she  seldom  has 
sufficient  progeny  whose  united  labours  can  fill  this  space  in  one 
season. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  the  domestic  bees  which 
have  escaped  since  their  introduction  are  now  so  very  numerous 
in  and  around  the  Plenty  Rangers,  that  a  couple  of  active, 
energetic  *  bee-hunters  *  woul  i  be  amply  remunerated  by  follow- 
ing that  vocation  for  thnse  or  four  months  each  summer." 

[Kesults  such  as  are  abof  e  described  can,  of  course,  only  be 
obtained  in  an  extraordinary  honey-producing  country:  1350 
cubic  inches  is  considered  a  fuU-sized  bee- box  in  £ngland.  Bar- 
hives,  13  inches  square  by  9  inches  deep  (which  is  the  extra  size 
used  by  Mr.  Woodbury  for  Ligurians),  contain  only  1394  cubic 
inches,  after  deducting  the  space  oooupied  by  oomb^bars.] 


How  Fab  do  Bbbs  Flz  ?•— The  question  ia  firequently  asked, 
"  How  far  do  bees  fly  in  search  of  hooey  ?  "  There  are  instances 
in  which  they  go  three  or  four  miljes,  when  the  weather  is  warm 
and  no  winds  exist  to  obstruct  their  flight ;  but  the  average  range 
of  a  family  is  in  a  radius  of  about  three  miles  diameter.  If  we 
could  place  a  hive  of  bees  in  the  centre  of  a  desert  or  sandy 
plain,  three  miles  in  diameter,  I  do  not  think  that  they  would 
be  able  to  gather  honey  enough  to  survive,  even  if  a  great  supply 
were  to  exist  at  the  usual  seasoUy  on  the  immediate  borders  of 
the  said  plain. — (Genesee  Farmer^) 


VARIETIES. 

EvGLiSH  Wnns.—  The  Romans  introduced  the  Vine  into 
Britain,  and  on  their  departure  the  ecclesiastics  became  the 
cultivators  of  the  Grape  and  the  manufiusturers  of  wine.  The 
great  barons  also  made  much  wine  for  their  own  uie.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  had  a  large  vineyard  at  Arundel  Castle,  and 
had  at  one  time  sixty  pipes  of  excellent  burgundy  in  his  cellar. 
Warner,  the  introducer  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  Grape,  made 
wine  from  his  vineyard  at  Botherhithe.  Bocque  did  the  same 
at  Walham  Green.  The  last  vineyard  in  England  was  that  at 
Painshiil,  in  Surrey,  where  we  have  seen  the  remains  of  the  roots 
of  the  plants  striving  un-iucoess&dly  to  send  up  slender  shoots 
under  the  grove  of  Scots  Pines  which  now  flouri^  on  the  spot, 
near  to  where  the  Portsmouth  road  is  cut  through  the  hill. 
After  the  death  of  the  proprietor  (the  Hon.  Charles  Hamilton), 
a  large  sale  of  burgundy,  claret,  and  champagne  took  place,  and 
realised  high  price*,  these  wines  being  considered  so  excellent  as 
to  equal  those  of  France,  and  this  so  recent  as  tlie  latter  end  of 
the  la»t  century.  Wine  was  made  in  all  the  monastic  establish- 
ments upon  a  large  scale,  teetotalism  being  unknown  to  the 
ghostly  fathers.  N«4ver(heless  wine  was  imported  from  Franei*, 
to  a  oonsiHerahle  extent,  at  a  very  early  period.  At  the  instal- 
lation of  the  Arcnbishop  of  York,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
one  hundred  tuns  of  wine  were  drunk  on  the  occasion.     His 

Sredeoessor  is  said  to  have  used  eighty  tuns  of  claret  yearly  in 
it  own  house.  Aniongst  the  Barons  there  was  no  stint;  rhe 
consuMipiton  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbur^r's  establishment  exceeded 
two  tuns  per  moiitii,  and  from  the  Northutnberland  household- 
book  Wtf  IcMrn  that  although  the  greatest  economy  was  practised, 
the  corifumptfon  was  forty-two  hogsheads  per  annum,  perhaps 
ten  times  the  qu4niitj  now  used  in  the  establishment  of  ttte  head 
of  the  house  ot  Vemy .— {Scottish  Darmer.) 

Not  XL  U8»  POtt  Bbet  Hoot. — We  have  had  brought  under 
OUT  notice  this  w«f  k  a  novel  and  by  no  means  inelegant  or  un- 
interesting pUn  for  blooming  H jacinths.  It  is  simply  this : — A 
trani'verse  section  of  about  3  inches  or  so  of  the  upper  portion 
of  a  Beet  root  is  taken  off  with  the  crown  attached  j  where  cut, 
It  ia  hollowed,  or  scooped  out,  sufficiently  to  hold  a  HjaoiBth 


bulb ;  it  is  then  suspended  by  a  string  of  narrow  coloured  tape 
The  Hyacinth  grows  as  in  a  glass,  but  in  this  case  the  stnd 
grows  also.  As  the  Hyacinth  progresses,  so  do  the  leaf-buds  in 
the  inverted  crown  of  th^  Beet,  and  the  little  leaves  of  the 
brightest  and  meet  intense  crimson,  curve  upwards  closely  rPtmd 
the  root,  contrasting  prettily  now  with  the  green  of  the  daily 
developing  leaves,  and  by-and»by  with  the  blue,  red,  or  white  of 
the  Hyacinth  when  in.  flower^  Altogether  the  idea  is  a  capital 
one,  and  the  effect  pretty  and  striking,  as  any  one  may  obserrt 
who  passing  through  Westmoreland  Street  will  stop  and  look 
in  at  the  window  of  Messrs.  Toole  and  Company,  where  thoie 
cheap  and  pretty  jardinieres  may  be  seen. — {DuhUn  Jffrieml' 
iwral  Jteview.y 

The  CocoA-ifUT  Tbbb. — A  paper  on  this  majestic  tree  and 
its  uses,  read  by  Dr.  Hu.;h  Cleghom  at  a  meeting  of  ^ 
Edinburgh  Botanical  Society  appears  in  the  Edinburpi  "Kew 
Philosophical  Journal."  We  give  a  few  notes:— The  genes 
CocoB,  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  Palm  tribe,  contains 
twelve  species,  of  which  the  Cocoa-nut  tree  (Cocoa  nucifers 
of  Linnseus)  is  the  most  valuable,  lliere  are  many  varieties, 
five  being  indigenous  to  Ceylon.  It  is  found  all  over  the  tro- 
pical parts  of  the  world,  growing  from  f)0  feet  to  80  feet  higb. 
Its  fruit  fulness  varies  with  the  soil,  and  it  seems  partial  to  the 
seashore.  Possessed  of  a  habitation  darkened  by  a  climip  of 
Cocoa-nuts,  a  Jak,  and  a  Palmyra  tree,  a  native  of  India  is  coo* 
sidered  a  landed  proprietor.  George  JEferbert  truly  says : — 
"  The  Indian  not  alone 

le  clotbinfr,  meat  aad  trencher,  drink  and  can, 

Boat,  cable,  aail«  mast,  needle— all  ia  one.** 

The  leaves  are  serviceable  also  for  thatch,  screens,  baakets,  and 
mats ;  the  flbrons  coating  of  the  fruit  forma  a  rope,  and  is  ussd 
for  stuffing  mattresses ;  and  the  kernel  fumiahee  a  rieh,  olar 
oiL  The  tree  is  pr<^gated  by  nuts,  which,  when  plaQted 
thoroughly  ripe  about  M^,  oome  up  usu^y  about  November. 
The  first  leaf  is  sivfgle,  and  the  plant  is  transpLanted  before  it 
divides.  The  tree  b^^s  to  bear  in  seven  years ;  in  fifteen  years 
is  in  full  bearing,  producing  about  sixty  or  seventy  nats,  aad 
oontinucA  bearing  from  seventy  to  eighty  years.  Dr.  Ciegbora 
describes  the  mode  of  extracting  the  toddy,  and  givea  engravinfs 
showing  a  native  equipped  for  the  ascent,  his  apparates,  Ae. 
When  the  spathe  of  the  tree  is  ready  to  yield  toddy  may  bs 
known  easily,  by  the  chattermg  of  birds,  the  crowding  of  ioseetf^ 
the  dropping  of  the  juice,  and  other  unmistakeable  signs.  In 
1858,  2,508,869  Cocoa-nuts  were  imported  into  the  Fnitsd 
Kingdom,  and  were  almost  aU  retained  for  home  oonsumpCien. 
They  are  used  instead  of  wedges  to  fill  up  the  inte'-atioes  bi4weai 
cai>ks  and  packages  in  the  cai;goeB  of  ships,  so  that  the  height 
costs  little.  In  the  same  year  our  imports  of  Cocoa-uut  oil 
amounted  to  197,788  ewt. 

COUCH-ORASS  ▲&  A  RlMBVT,  AKI>Afl  F009. — ^All  iofuiOB  of  U» 

Tritieum  repens,  Couoh-graas,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ooneeaf 
the  dried  and  cut  stem  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  given  in  ths 
course  of  the  day,  has  been  found  by  Mr.  H.  Tbompeon,  of  tiw 
University  Hospital,  to  be  very  beneficial  in  irritable  condttioBS 
of  the  bladder.  According  to  him,  it  ie  important  that  tbe 
plavit  should  be  gathered  in  the  spring,  shortly  before  the  leaves 
appear ;  the  stem  is  then  to  be  slowly  dried  without  ar^fieiat 
h*at,  and  cut  into  the  requbite  lengths  for  usol  Ph>reasor 
Bumdtt,  speaking  of  this  grass,  says,  **  The  Couch-gra«s  of  tbt 
farmers,  which  i'*  here  regarded  as  a  noisome  weed,  :8  collected 
on  the  Continent  as  food  for  horsei*.  Cattle  of  mU  kinds  aie 
fond  of  the  af.derground  shoots  of  this  plant,  whieh  are  sweet 
and  wholesome.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  found  them  to  contHO 
nearh  three  times  as  mu^  nutritious  matter  as  the  stalks  ttd 
leaves  ;  and  it  has  bsen  st-ated,  on  the  authority  of  a  Freaeh 
veterinary  surgeon,  that  exhausted  and  worn -out  horses  are  Ttaj 
speedily  restored  to  strength  and  condition  bj  giving  thein  dailj 
one  or  two  hundhs  of  Couch-grass,  of  101bt>.  or  18  Iba.  wdgfat 
each,  mixed  with  Carrots. — (DmbUn  AgricuUnnU  ileeiev.) 


OUR  LETTER  BOZ. 

MaxAum  SuasvAKca  la  Coal  (^.IF.).-  It  is  n^e'ely  Iron  pn<t«%  sst 
phurrt  nt  irun,  and  where  ilaboonda  it  has  tt^n  enpluycd  for  n>al(i]if  fnes 
vitriol,  sulpliatc  of  iron. 

A  Fkench  HKCKirr  fou  Tuacdco  QvTiiKBt-  of  either  oil  paintiitA  ar 
printB,  or  pencil  ilr.iv*lnK$,  withoat  any  Irjary  to  tlteTr,  npon  an^  iiiad  of 
/  paper  whieh  doe  -  mi  li^e  Its  coktnr  alter  liK  pro(ies4,  tptieai*  d  In  th«  Oi«k» 
ne«spAier  touu- time  since.  It  washysime  nn-]»aTatlun  of  bcnxi><u-  The 
paragraph  has  bicn  lest,  and  the  writer  of  this  would  be  irost  ttaaklU  t« 
g«t  the  receip.  atr^ia. 
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WCCKLY   CALENDAR. 


•5? 

M»nth 

Week. 

XAB0H4^10,  116). 

WnATun  muft  Lohbok  iir  1861. 
Barometer.     'Thermem.|  Wind.    ^^^ 

Sun 
Rites. 

Sun 
BeU. 

Sioon  ' 

RiMs    Moon*s 
andSeto     Age. 

Clock  • 

before 

sun. 

Day  of 
Year. 

10 

Tv 
W 

Th 

F 

8 

1  Soir 

i  M 

Bhsots  Tuksbat. 

LsMT  Bxonra.    Aih  Wbdncsdat. 

Baarearahr*. 

Boronia  pinnata. 

BoesiflDa  rotondifolia. 

1  SuiVMT  w  Lwrr. 

30.184-29.060    ;    49^28  * 
30.223-80.003        51-38 
20.96l-^.606    i     M-87 
30.094--29.976    •     5i*-41 
30.069-29.978         59-29 
30.372-30.252        50-82     , 
29.970-29.701         86—32     1 

N.W.   ;      — 
S.W.    '       — 
S.W.    ;      .05 
N.W.   1      — 

W. 

W. 
S.W,    1     -19 

m.     h. 
41af6 
39      6 
37      6 
3»      6 
33      C 
80      6 
28      6 

m.     h. 
43af5 

45  5 

46  5 
48      6 

50  5 

51  5 
53      5 

m.     h. 

32    10          4 

40  11           5 
mom.           6 
44      0           7 

41  1          }) 
34      2           9 
16      3         10 

m.  m, 
11  57 
11  44 
11  30 
11  15 
11  0 
10  45 
10    33 

«8 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 

M>noKOLOoT  or  rax  Wmkm.^  At  Qiiswiok,  from  obscrratkmt  during  tho    last  thirty-fiv«  jmttt,  th*  areraffe  highest  and  lowwt 
temperatures  of  these  dajv  are  49.  P  and  S1.7'>  respeotively.    The  greatest  heat,  68%  oooorred  on  the  9th  in  1828 ;  and  the  :loweat  eoU,  7  , 
on  the  l*th  in  1847.     Dortag  the  period  165  daja  were  line,  and  on  80  rain  feU. 

THE  PANELLING  SYSTEM  OF    PLANTING 
LONG  PLOWEE.BORDEBS. 

S  your  yalnable  Joomal  iuM  long 
been  the  leading  and  most  able 
expositor  of  all  matters  connected 
with  modem  flower  gardening,  I 
hare  thought  that  a  few  lines 
illnstratiye  of  a  system  which  I 
^  hare  carried  out  here  for  several 
years  in  planting  long  borders 
might  prore  interestmg  to  some 
of  your  readers.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  what  is  now  very  generally 
known  in  Scotland  as  the  panel  system  of 
planting,  is  admitted  to  oe  much  more 
striking  iu  many  situations  than  ribbon- 
ing. However  the  merits  of  this  style 
of  planting  may  be  estimated  comparatively,  it  can  never 
fail  to  fonn  a  most  pleasing  varied  when  well  executed ; 
and  where  long  and  wide  borders  form  a  prominent 
feature,  it  is  especially  suitable.  The  striking  effect  and 
variety  of  design  which  ean  be  produced  with  compara- 
tively few  varieties  of  plants  by  panel  planting  are  not 
easily  brought  out  by  any  other  system  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with. 

Probably  the  easiest  and  most  simple  way  of  conveying 
in  words  a  correct  idea  of  this  mode  of  decoration  will  be 
to  name  the  material  with  which  a  few  of  our  most  telling 
borders  have  been  planted,  and  state  the  exact  order  in 
which  the  operation  of  planting  was  carried  out. 

1st  (A  border  17  feet  wide).  A  line  was  stretched  along 
the  centre  of  the  border,  and  at  every  14  feet  a  stake  was 
fixed  in  the  ground,  and  from  each  stake,  with  a  radius 
of  3  feet,  a  circle  was  described.  On  every  alternate 
circle,  6  feet  in  diameter,  a  mound  of  earth  was  iraised  to 
the  height  of  3  feet  above  the  ground  level,  and  tapering 
to  8  diameter  of  2  feet  at  the  top.  Into  the  centre  of  the 
mound  a  socket  for  a  vase  was  fixed,  and  on  this  socket  a 
vase  placed,  and  filled  with  soil.  A  large  specimen  of 
Eollisson*s  Unique  Geranium  was  planted  into  every 
vase,  and  stakea  into  a  pyramid.  The  mounds  of  earth 
were  then  planted  with  Tom  Thumb  Geraniums,  and  the 
surface  of  the  earth  paved  over  with  round  blue  bullets 
from  the  sea-beach,  to  prevent  heavy  rains  from  wash- 
ing down  the  soil,  and  drought  from  drying  it  rapidly, 
wCile  Uie  water,  passing  through  the  vases  and  sockets, 
kept  the  centre  of  \he  mounds  where  the  roots  pene- 
trated safe  against  the  triab  of  a  dry  season.  Every 
idtemate  circle  was  tiiien  planted  on  the  flat  with  yellow 
Galceoburea.  Bound  this  oorole  of  yellow  was  planted  an 
oval  of  Purple  King  Verbena— the  oval  stretching  along 
the  border,  and  intended  to  give  weight  to  the  purple  in 
passing  the  eye  along  the  border.  A  single  line  of 
Purple  King  Verbena  was  next  planted  along  the  front  a 
foot  fro  m  the  Box,  and  another  line  in  the  same  position 
at  the  back  of  the  border.  The  whole  vacant  spaees 
between  each  circle  and  mound  and  between  these  two 
No.  49.-701.  IL,  Niw  Ssbhs. 


margin  lines  of  purple  were  filled  up  with  M^angles*  Va- 
riegated Geranium,  giving  a  groundwork  of  pink  flowers 
and  variegated  foliage,  with  mounds  of  scarlet  tipped 
with  purple,  alternating  with  flat  panels  of  yellow  sur- 
rounded with  ovals  of  purple,  to  prevent  the  yellow  and 
pink  from  neutralising  one  another.  The  whole  margined 
with  a  single  line  of  purple,  the  back  row  being  of  Humea 
elegans,  alternating  with  white  Dahlia  Alba  Floribunda ; 
the  bronzy  waves  of  Humea  bringing  out  the  white  Dahlia, 
and  the  Dahlia  bringing  out  weU  the  line  of  purple. 

The  following  sketch,  if  it  be  worth  inserting,  will  show 
at  a  glance  the  above  arrangement. 


A  Moond  of  Tom  Thumb  Oeranium,  •armoimted  with  a  pyramid  of 

RollisflOQ's  Unique  Geranium. 
B  Circle  of  yellow  Calceolaria,  forrotrnded  with  oral  of  Purple  Kiug 

Verbena,  c. 
D  and  B  Lines  of  Purple  King  Verbena. 

T  Back  row  of  Humea  elegans  and  dwarf  white  Dahlia  alternately, 
o  Box-edging. 
H  Groundwork  of  Mangles'  Variegated  Geranium. 

2nd,  In  1860  the  preceding  border  was  planted  with 
Tom  Thumb  for  groundwork,  with  alternate  panels,  on 
the  flat,  of  yellow  Calceolaria  and  Purple  King ;  each 
panel  of  yellow  having  a  large  specimen  of  Humea  elegans 
in  its  centre;  margin  lines  were  of  Variegated  G^sraniutos ; 
the  back  line  of  all  being  of  Hollyhocks,  18  inches  apart, 
trained  with  a  single  stem,  and  topped  to  the  same  height. 
This  was  a  most  telling  border. 

3rd,  Two  borders,  in  1859,  with  groundwork  of  Verbena 
venosa.  Alternate  panels  of  yellow  Calceolaria  and  Scarlet 
Geranium — front  margin  line  Variegated  Alyssum ;  back 
margin  of  Cineraria  maritima,  backed  up  with  Prince 
Arthur  Dahlia.    This  was  very  efiective. 

4th,  Groundwork  of  Variegated  Alyssum,  with  alternate 

Sanels  of  Purple  Verbena  and  Brilliant  Geranium.  Margin 
nes  of  bine  Lobelia.  • 

5th,  Groundwork  of  blue  Lobelia  speciosa,  with  mounas 
of  Scarlet  Geranium  alternating  witn  panels,  on  the  flat, 
of  Golden  Chain.    Margin  lines  Cerastium  tomentosum. 

6th,  Groundwork  of  Lobelia  speciosa,  with  panels  of 
Mangles'  Variegated  Geranium  and  Brilliant  alternately. 
In  the  centre  of  each  panel  of  Mangles*  Geranium  was  a 
neat  slender  specimen  of  Irish  Yew  about  the  size  of  a 
gentleman's  umbrella,  and  round  which  the  Geranium 
was  trained  cone-shaped  to  within  18  inches  of  the  top  of 
the  Yew.  Margin  lines  of  Golden  Chain.  This  was  very 
much  admired  by  the  ladies. 

7th,  Groundwork  of  3?urple  King  Verbena,  with  panels 
of  yellow  Calceolaria  and  Scarlet  Geranium  alternately. 
In  the  centre  of  yellow,  a  very  small  neat  Irish  Yew. 
Mai^  lines,  Plower  of  the  Day  Geranium.    On  getting 
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Uie  first  sight  of  this  border  a  ladj  exclaimed,  **  Surelj  the  hand 
of  an  enchanter  has  heen  here ! " 

8th,  Groundwork  of  Lobelia  spedosa,  with  alternate  panels 
of  Gentaiirea  ragusina  (a  glorious  plant)  and  Brilliant  Geranium. 
In  the  centre  of  each  panel  of  Centaurea  an  Irish  Yew  about 
2|  feet  high.    Margin  lines  of  Golden  Ohain. 

9th,  Groundwork  of  Brilliant  Geranium,  with  panels  of 
Perilla  and  yellow  Calceolaria ;  with  margins  of  Aljssum,  with 
hacking  of  Tritoma  uyaria. 

The  aboTC  wUl  serre  as  examples  of  this  style  of  planting.  To 
bring  out  the  sjstem  well  it  requires  a  long  and  wide  border. 
Here  there  are  fiye  borders  particularly  suitable  for  it,  the  nar- 
rowest being  12  feet  wide,  in  which  the  panels  are  4  feet  in 
diameter.  My  own  fayourite  border  is  uiat  first  described. 
Ko.  5  was  also  particularly  fine.  No.  6  looked  particularly  well 
Tiewed  from  an  elerated  position,  and  the  panels  looked  like 
something  set  upon  a  polished  surface  framed  in  gold :  probably 
this  was  the  most  chaste.  No.  4  was  ohanieterised  by  "  unas- 
suming loyeliness.*' 

The  method  which  I  adopt  with  Cerastium  tomentosum  when 
used  for  long  marginal  lines  may  probably  be  useful  to  some  of 
your  readers.  In  March,  small  cuttings  are  taken  and  dibbed 
in  (without  being  made  into  cuttings  in  the  usual  way)  about 
3  inches  apart  along  the  line,  leaying  just  the  points  of  the  bits 
aboYC  the  ground.  When  the  line  is  lifted  the  row  of  cuttings 
looks  just  like  a  chalk  mark.  .  They  are  watered,  and  in  a  short 
time  they  root,  and  begin  to  grow;  and,  managed  thus,  they 
make  the  most  uniform  and  beautiful  lines  I  haye  eyer  seen  of 
it,  and  will  grow  to  2  feet  wide,  if  allowed,  by  the  middle  of 
July.— D.  TH0M80K,  AreherflM  Oardetu. 


USE  OF  HUMUS  IN  A  SOIL— CAUSE  OF 
VAEIEGATED  LEAVES. 

If  yon  do  not  recollect  one  of  the  ideas  which  led  to  the 
discussion  #n  the  disease  or  no  disease  of  yariegated  plants  last 
snmmer,  you  will  not  profit  so  much  as  you  ought  from  the 
application  which  must  be  made,  sooner  or  later,  of  the  present 
rising  of  the  sap  by  the  forces  of  yitality  and  warmth,  or  rather 
of  the  discussion  anent  that  moyement. 

The  "  OcD  Showmait,"  whose  yiews  led  to  that  passage  of 
arms  said,  among  other  things,  that  the  cause  of  the  conyerti- 
bility  of  green  leayes  to  yariegat^  foliage  by  manual  process, 
might  be  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  yrater  or  some  chemical 
process  like  it,  and  one  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion 
seemed  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  plants,  pr  the  roots  of  plants, 
being  able  to  decompose  water. 

My  copy  of  the  Journal  is  in  the  hands  of  the  bookbinder,  so 
that  I  must  write  from  memory ;  but  I  well  recollect  the  im- 
pression made  on  my  mind  from  the  doubt  thus  cast  by  a 
practical  obseryer  on  one  of  the  clearest  points  in  the  chemistry 
of  yegetables.  Also  that  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  effect  of 
the  decomposition  of  water  on  the  yegetable  fibre  would,  or 
should,  haye  led  the  "  Old  Bhowxav"  to  exactly  the  opposite 
conclusion. 

As  long  as  the  bo^-axploded  doctrine  of  humus  and  hnmio 
acid  held  sway,  and  more  particularly  since  Sir  Humphry  Dayy 
lent  the  weight  of  his  powerful  authority  to  it,  you  could  not 
wonder  that  some  men  might  be  led  away  with  such  crude  ideas 
of  yegetable  chemistry  as  that  humic  acid,  as  it  was  termed, 
might  change  green  to  white  or  white  to  green,  or  all  the  colour 
of  all  the  leayes  to  the  most  intense  green  when  properly 
applied,  or  might  be  so  administered  as  to  do  just  the  reyerse ; 
for  at  the  time  alluded  to,  men's  minds  in  our  calling  were 
bent,  as  it  were,  on  the  reality  of  the  power  of  humus  to  effect 
any  result  which  a  gardener  wished,  if  he  only  used  it  in  the 
particular  way  for  that  yery  purpose.  And  one  of  the 
ways  might  certainly  be  to  conyert  a  green  leaf  to  the  yariegated 
form — say  by  some  application  or  preparation*  with  the  acid  of 
humus.  Biic  the  fact  has  been  clearly  proyed  and  explained; 
first  by  Edvrards  and  Colin  in  1838,  and  lastly  by  Liebig  him- 
self, that  water  is  decomposed  by  the  roots  and  parts  of  plants, 
and  that  without  the  decomposition  of  water  aU  the  humus  in 
all  the  gardens  is  of  no  more  use  to  plants  than  gunpowder  and 
shot ;  in  bbort,  that  the  roots  of  plants  haye  no  power  at  all  to 
get  the  goodness,  or  any  good,  out  of  humus  unless  water  is 
decomposed. 

Now,  to  explain  as  we  go.  Humus  is  the  black  remains  of  aU 
dead  yegetable  or  animal  matters  after  the  smell  is  tdl  gone,  and 


the  fibre  and  substance  rsduced  to  mould  or  powder.  It  is  tUi 
humus  which  makes  so  much  of  the  cultiyated  lands  look  Uad, 
or  like  black  mould ;  and  this  humus  was,  till  recently,  bsliefcd 
by  all  gardenevs  to  haye  been  the  yery  life  and  soul  of  the  food 
of  plants,  either  as  the  cream  of  all  yegetable  mould,  or  u  di^ 
solyed  in  waiter  like  so  mudi  guano.  It  is  now,  howeyer,  s 
clear  point  that  all  this  was  entirely  a  practical  mistake— tiist 
neither  in  solution  nor  in  the  solid  form  can  humus  be  of  more 
use  to  plants  than  pebbles  from  the  seashore. 

So  you  see  we  were  all  of  us  wrong,  not  only  on  the  powsr 
and  action  of  roots,  but  of  how  they  fra  on  what  we  gaye  than. 
Yet  our  practice  all  the  while  was  quite  true,  so  to  speak.  We 
said,  in  effect,  that  the  yery  great  difference  between  the  healthy 
looks  of  plants  luxuriating  in  humus,  or  the  essence  of  Uses 
mould,  and  those  on  ground  in  which  little  or  no  humus  existsd, 
were  so  manifest  as  to  require  no  arguments  to  proye  thii. 
*'  YeiT  good,'*  says  chemistry,  '*yon  gardeners  are  good  isOowi, 
and  cihoose  good  ground  for  what  you  do ;  but  you  are  oat  of 
the  ground  altogether  in  explaining  tha  goodneaa  of  humos. 
As  you  see  it,  or  as  you  apply  it,  diry  and  wet,  or  aoluUe^  u 
you  take  it  to  be  it  is,  and  cannot  possibly  be  of  the  smallest  use 
to  any  plant  under  the  sun.*'  This  was  worse  than  a  thuIlde^ 
bolt  to  all  our  pride  of  "  principles."  "  Why,  you  old  diemicsl 
quack,'*  we  retorted,  "  some  of  us  know  more  of  humics  md 
humic  action  than  is  known  yet  in  your  crucibles ;  ire  can  eyen 
change  the  colour  of  the  leayes  with  humic  acid,  and  that  is 
more  than  most  chemists  haye  erer  thought  of  hitherto,  let 
alone  the  aspiring  to  do  the  deed  aa  we  can.'* 

So  far  for  the  explanation  of  what  humus  is,  and  what  it  hu 
been  thought  to  do  for  us  gardeners.  Now,  let  me  exj^aiB  next 
what  is  meant  by  decomposition  of  water ;  for  unless  young 
people  and  old  folks  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  we  msb 
use  of^  how  can  they  get  at  the  meaning  of  what  we  write  snd 
say  ?  What  is  more  common  from  our  pens  and  tonguei  thin 
the  word  compost — so  much  sand,  such  a  quantity  of  leaf  mould, 
and  a  certain  proportion  of  peat  and  loam— these  put  tofsthsr 
make  a  compost.  Now,  suppose  you  wanted  to  undo  this  com* 
post,  to  get  out  all  the  sand  by  itself,  the  leaf  mould  withont 
peat  or  common  mould  yrith  it,  and  the  peat  freely  septrsted 
from  the  loam.  No  gardener  could  do  that  you  know,  but 
chemistry  could  do  it ;  and  the  old  man  would  tell  you  after 
it  was  done  that  he. merely  decomposed  your  compost  Too 
composed  it  and  he  decomposed  it,  or  undid  it  into  tiie  sepsite 
parts  of  which  you  made  it.  But  what  has  that  to  do  witii  the 
decomposition  of  water,  and  the  watery  looks  of  yarieoted 
leayes  r  Why,  you  must  know  that  water  is  not  a  simple  drink 
after  all,  as  they  say  it  is,  more  than  tea  or  coffee.  But  let  us  take 
the  coffee  to  explain  it  by.  There  are  the  water,  the  milk,  and 
the  dark  brown,  or  the  humus  of  the  coffee  as  one  might  say,  iJl 
mixed,  and  that  is  coffee  composed  of  the  three  things— a  hquid 
compost  in  fact—who  can  decompose  it,  or  get  out  the  sogsr, 
the  coffee  brown,  and  the  water,  each  to  be  clear  of  the  other 
two?  You  or  I  could  not  do  it;  but  chemistiy  could,  and 
would  call  it  decomposing  ooffee. 

Well,  pure  water  is  composed  of  two  things  and  half  a  thing, 
but  say  two  things,  as  sugar  and  water  were  in  the  cofl^;  and 
the  roots  of  plants  were  but  recently  discoyered  to  hafe  the 
chemical  power  to  decompose  water,  iust  as  the  chemist  deoon- 
posed  the  ooinpost  or  the  coffee ;  ana  one  of  the  parts  of  whiek 
water  is  composed  would  be  poison  to  us  without  the  other  part ; 
and  it  is  this  poisonous  part  (Hydrogen)  which  humua  aupphei 
to  the  soil  and  to  the  water  in  the  soil  on  which  roots  feed ;  snd 
the  roots,  after  decomposing  the  black  water  of  or  from  th0 
humus,  take  only  the  feeding  part  out  of  that  which  roold 
be  poison  to  us ;  the  other  part  is  let  off  free  as  £sr  as  roots  sre 
concerned. 

This  hydrogen,  or  portion  of  water  poisonous  to  anilnsl^  it  is 
from  which  some  of  the  products  of  plants  are  exdusiyely  ob- 
tained— as  indiarubber,  gutta  peroha,  wax,  and  volatile  oils; 
besides  being  one  of  the  great  dements  frt>m  which  the  wood  of 
plants  is  m^e  by  the  leayes,  and  Isayes  make  the  rest  of  ths 
wood  from  stnother  kind  of  poisonous  matter  fioating  in  the  air 
and  which  is  in  reality  part  of  it,  so  that  tlic  heart  wood  of  the  Oak, 
is,  by  the  most  mysterious  prooosi  of  KAtun-,  inude  by  the  roots 
and  leayes  of  plants  from  sheer  stinks  and  iDielli!,  which  no  one 
can  see  or  feel,  and  which  would  annihiliite  the  whole  of  the 
animal  kingdom  were  it  not  kept  withm  due  bounds  by  the 
requirements  of  the  yegetable  kingdom. 

Now,  what  could  the  decompogition  of  water  giye  out  to  the 
roots  of  Geraniums  to  cause  the  ie«y«s  to  become  yariegated f 
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IMttg  mj%  the  deoompositioii  of  water  is  neoeasary  only  to  make 
plante  health  J ;  and  aome  of  us  imagine  yariegation  it  an  un- 
healthj  condition,  so  that  that  condition  cannot  he  asorihed  to 
that  natural  process  hj  which  the  roote  of  plants  decompose 
water. 

But  there  is  another  point — an  old  one  it  is  true,  on  which 
laebig  lays  the  force  of  his  approhation,  hut  with  which  I  totally 
disagiee— I  mean  the  notion  that  because  plants  are  known  to 
£9ed  they  must  necessarily  excrete  refuse  matter  us  animals 
do.  Animals  do,  certainly;  for  you  cannot  conceive  such  a 
thing  as  food  without  some  refuse;  but  plante  do  not  feed 
as  animals  do,  neither  can  they  eraouato  refuse  as  we  ^o — at 
least,  not  by  imparting  to  the  soil  their  excrements  through 
their  roote. 

The  leaf  is  the  only  oxmi  in  the  yegeteble  kingdom  through 
which  the  refuse  of  Uie  rood  of  a  plant  can  by  any  possibility 
past  out  of  the  system,  and  as  long  as  there  is  a  sufficient  leu 
action  for  that  process  it  is  constantly  going  on.  But  there 
may  be  a  thousand  things,  at  times,  to  hinder  the  leaf  from 
going  thoroughly  through  the  process  of  giving  off  the  iMlhole  of 
the  exoremente,  and  one  thing  out  of  that  thousand  will  cause 
some  derangement  in  the  leaf.  The  Ittii  imparts  the  consequence 
ofite  derangement,  so  to  speak,  to  the  parte  which  it  is  its 
oiBoe  more  immediately  to  feed  and  increase ;  that  consequence 
inay  be  one  thing,  or  one  affection,  at  one  time,  according  to  the 
time  of  the  season,  and  another  tlung  at  a  later  or  earlier  period. 
In  one  of  the  ste^  of  the  affection  caused  by  some  hitch  in  the 
stomach,  the  leaf  itself  being  that  orsan  in  plante,  it  transmite, 
or  the  leaf  imparts,  the  affection  to  the  next  generation  through 
ite  power  in  providing  the  proper  food  for  the  seed ;  but  in 
this  instance  the  food  is  not  quite  so  proper  to  the  seed  aJB 
it  should  be  through  that  affection  in  the  leaf.  The  conse- 
quence is,  the  seedling  from  that  seed  so  affected  will  not  come 
so  true  to  the  kind  as  if  it  had  been  fed  by  a  healthy  or  more 
healthy  leaf  or  leaves.  The  consequence  is,  a  seedling  pos- 
sessing £aatures  differing  from  the  type,  and  one  of  the  features 
may  be  a  more  soft  and  succulent  leaf,  or  it  may  be  a  variegated 
leaf. 

l%ere  is  nothing  known  to  me  from  which  I  could  con- 
scientiously infrr  variegation  in  leaves  or  parts  of  plante  to  arise, 
except  through  some  such  process  affecting  the  seed  in  the  first 
instance.  ML  the  turnip  that  all  plante  take  are,  no  doubt, 
refrrable  to  some  chemical  process,  and  so  is  this  of  variegation. 
But  all  the  chemistry  in  the  world  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to 
make  a  single  leaf  or  a  blade  of  grass,  or  alter  the  form  or 
colour  of  a  leaf  in  such  a  manner  as  can  be  transmitted  through 
Buoceisive  generations  of  propagation,  so  to  speak.  I  fully 
admit,  figuratively,  that  new  plants  are  created  every  year  of  our 
lives  by  the  agency  of  man,  but  I  cannot  conceive  such  a  power 
aa  wovdd,  or  could,  alter  any  plant  or  leaf  from  the  steto  it  was 
in  on  coming  into  existence. 

The  real  cause  of  variegation  none  of  us  know,  and  those  who 
assume  a  knowledge  of  it  by  referring  it  to  some  sUto  of 
disease,  do  so  merely  to  avoid  a  very  difflbult  problem.  It  may 
be  frtmi  some  diseased  condition,  but  evidences  are  quite  as 
numerous  and  as  strong  against  that  view  of  the  question  as 
in  frtvour  of  it.  All  that  I  hold  is,  that  sporte  in  this  form  are  not 
the  result  of  accident,  and  that  you  cannot  imitete  them  by 
manual  process ;  also,  that  it  is  not  the  diseased  condition  of 
the  parente  that  is  so  transmitted,  for  the  most  healthy  parents 
in  the  garden  are  just  as  liable  to  have  a  variegated  offspring  as 
those  in  the  last  stages  of  decay.  Then,  if  variegation  cannot  be 
made  by  man  or  come  into  being  but  by  seed,  it  must  be  caused 
as  many  maintoin  with  me,  through  some  chemical  change  that 
is  unusual  in  the  food  of  the  parent  plants,  or  in  their  own 
ornns  when  converting  all  that  is  foul  and  filthy  under  them 
and  above  them  into  Hhe  prodActe  of  their  own  kingdom. 

In  conclusion,  my  last  experiment  is  more  puxsling  to  me  than 
most  I  have  had  in  hand  on  variegation.  In  1859  and  in 
1860-61, 1  planted  twelve  of  the  healthiest  plants  I  had  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Scarlet  Geranium  in  the  same  sppte  and  the  very 
same  soil.  I  had  so  many  flowers  of  the  best  truss  of  each  nlant 
dusted  with  the  pollen  of  one  of  my  strong  healthy  seedlings 
vrith  plain  green  lea?es.  All  the  seedlings  from  them  m  1859-60 
were  as  plain  and  as  green  as  those  of  the  parente ;  but  from 
last  season  I  have  now  hardly  a  seedUng  of  the  very  same  cross, 
and  under  exactly  similar  ciroumstonce^,  with  a  dear  green 
leaf  free  from  white  specks  and  blotehes.  Whatever  may  have 
been  he  oause^  it  affected  twelve  plante  just  alike. 

I  D.  BXITOK. 


EESTOEING  VABIEGATION  IN  A  LAUEBL. 

Is  there  any  method  of  causing  the  variegated  Laurel  (whidi 
is  inclined  to  turn  green)  to  recover  its  variegation?  The 
shrub  from  which  l£e  enclosed  leaves  were  teken  was  some 
years  ago  beautifidly  variegated,  but  is  now  chiefly  green. 

[To  preserve  variegation  in  common  Laurels,  the  same  rule  sa 
for  promoting  froitfvdness  in  fruit  trees  should  be  applied.  If  a 
Pear,  or  a  Peach,  or  a  variegated  Laurel  is  highly  fed,  the  high 
feeding  tends  too  much  to  the  increase  of  the  growth  for  fruit- 
fulness  or  for  variegation.  The  leaves  of  your  Laurel  are  yet 
very  beautiful,  and  if  you  were  to  transplant  it  this  spring  and 
put  it  into  a  poorer  soil,  and  more  in  the  shade,  they  would 
very  likely  become  more  fully  variegated  than  before.] 


SCHEDULE  OF  THE  KOYAL  HOETICULTUEAL 
SOCIETY,  1862. 

It  seems  a  very^ungracious  thing,  when  a  friend  has  exhausted 
his  ingenuity  in  setting  before  you  and  your  friends  an  enter- 
teinment  which  he  imagines  is  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  to  suggest 
that  he  has  forgotten  the  orange  biscuits  with  the  desssrt,  or 
that  there  was  more  than  a  sonpam  of  Onions  in  the  omdeUe 
aux  fines  hsrbet ;  and  yet  one  finas  oneself  just  in  that  position 
with  the  schedule  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society. 

It  is  hard  not  to  express  unqualified  praise  when  the  various 
courses,  beginning  wit»  the  minor  shows  on  to  the  great  Gk>urd 
and  Saturnalia,  are  so  liberally  set  out-^when  the  sum  total  of 
the  prises  offered  is  £2146— when  fresh-water  aquaria,  and 
window-boxes,  and  wax  Turnips,  and  anything  that  can  add 
variety  to  the  exhibition  or  be  pressed  into  the  service  (much 
in  the  same  way  that  I  recollect  a  medical  book  society  thought 
it  enough,  if  a  book  were  written  by  a  medical  man,  X6  include 
it  in  its  listo),  receive  prises — ^yet  as  a  friend  to  ite  welfare  and 
desirous  of  ite  efficiency,  I  cannot  give  it  unqualified  praise ; 
and  in  the  grumbling  remarks  that  I  now  make  I  am  not  only 
expressing  my  own  sentimente,  but  those  of  many  practical  men. 
And  when  as  a  florist  I  object  to  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
been  slighted,  I  do  not  intend  to  suppose  that  there  was  any 
deliberate  attempt  to  "mnb"  us. 

I  must  suppose  that  the  Council,  and  the  Exhibition  Com- 
mitteey  and  the  Secretory,  are  all  honourable  men  desirous  of 
accommodating  all  parties,  and  that  what  we  have  to  complain 
of  arises  rather  from  underrating  the  value  of  the  flowers  which 
we  especially  consider  worthy  of  their  notice.  But  I  beg  to 
submit  a  few  reasons  to  show  that  our  complainte  are  well 
grounded. 

The  exclusion  of  A  large  number  of  floriste'  flowers  from  tlie 
schedule  of  1861  attracted  the  attention  of  several  members  of 
the  Florsl  Committee;  and  a  resolution  was  passed  and  for- 
warded to  the  Council,  naming  the  omissions,  and  suggesting 
their  insertion  in  that  for  1862.  A  courteous  reply  was  returned, 
saying  they  must  be  considered  in  the  schedule  for  1862.  But 
there  was  a  hitch  somewhere :  either  it  was  not  reported  in  the 

proper  quarter,  or  else  it  was  forgotten,  or  else .    However, 

it  is  not  worUi  while  suggesting  any  more  reasons,  but  there  is  the 
simple  fact. 

Now,  when  the  Floral  Committee,  composed  as  it  is  supposed 
to  be  of  the  most  practical  men  that  can  be  got  together,  unani- 
mously records  its  opinion,  surely  the  least  they  can  expect 
is  that  due  attention  be  paid  to  their  recommendations.  I  am 
not  disposed  to  call  it,  as  some  did,  *'  quiet  insolence ;"  but  the 
veiT  strong  feeling  that  such  an  expression  indicates,  combined 
with  that  which  I  also  heard— '*  we  shall  have  to  resign  e% 
maste  /"  shows  that  there  is  a  leaven  at  work  in  a  body,  let  us 
remember,  compoaed  of  gentlemen  who  give  their  time  and 
labours  gratuitously,  which  it  will  hardly  be  well  to  disregard. 

Secondly.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  more  popular 
direction  given  to  the  management  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  National  Floricultural,  the 
National  Eose  and  Pomological  Societies,  and  that  therefore  it 
would  be  naturally  expected  that  thoee  subjecte  which  were 
their  especial  province  should  be  thoroughly  provided  for.  As 
a  general  rule  they  are ;  but  there  seems  an  arbitrariness  in  the 
selection  of  some  and  the  rejeetion  of  others  which  is  unaeoount- 
able.  Why  should  Tulips  be  pieced  in  the  schedule  in  May, 
and  Pinks  be  excluded  in  June  ?  Why  should  Carnations  and 
Picotees  (which  Dr.  Lindley  prefers  to  the  Dahlia)  be  absent 
from  the  July  Show,  and  £52  given  to  foliaged^lanto,  inohiding 
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the  OilAdiumt  and  BdgotiiM  ?  It  BUty  put  money  into  the 
popket  of  some  "eminent  nurserymen,"  and  fill  up  a  large 
space ;  but  these  are  not  reasons  sufficient  to  satbfy  questioners 
upon  the  point. 

Thirdly.  I  fearlessly  appeal  to  the  geDeral  interest  that  they 
excite  as  in  itself  a  sufficieut  reason  for  their  being  more  con- 
sidered than  they  are.  I  know  they  are  the  abomination  of 
botanists  ;  but  we  may  be  thankful  that  all  Iotcts  of  flowers  are 
not  botanists,  or  we  should  be  overwhelmed  with  all  sorts  of 
rubbish.  But  the  question  is,  What  do  the  public  in  general 
think  of  them  ?  Why,  I  read  a  complaint  the  other  day  in  one 
of  the  gardening  papers,  that  people  examined  them  so  closely 
and  stayed  so  long  oyer  them  that  the  thoroughfare  was  ob- 
structed. May  I  ask  whether  that  was  the  case  with  the  tree 
Ferns,  or  the  Dracaenas,  or  the  Caladiums  ?  I  trow  not.  As 
a  florist  I  may  be,  perhaps,  too  much  inclined  to  look  favourably 
on  aiy  pets ;  but  I  do  believe  that  for  one  grower  of  tree  Ferns 
there  are  a  thousand  growers  of  Boses  and  a  hundred  of  Car- 
natioiip  and  Ficotees,  and  surely  that  which  is  the  favourite  in 
cultivation  ought  to  be  considered  in  an  exhibition. 

I  know  it  may  be  said  in  answer  to  this,  **  Wo  cannot  take 
in  everything.  We  have  expended  so  much,  and  we  must  place 
a  limit  somewhere."  Well,  let  it  be  so;  but  I  think  I  have 
pointed  out  where  a  curtailment  might  have  been  made  without 
any  great  harm.  Why  not  have  included  the  Begonias  in  the 
fine-foliaged  plants  ?  And  surely  it  is  as  much  within  the 
provmoe  of  the  Boys!  Horticultural  Society  to  encourage  the 
production  of  a  good  stand  of  Finks  and  Banunculus  as  that 
of  a  wax  Cabbage,  or  the  arrangement  of  a  fresh-water  aquarium 
with  its  tadpoles  and  water-newts.  Besides,  I  suppose  £30 
would  cover  pret^  well  the  requirements  we  make ;  and  it  is 
hardly  worth  the  Council's  while  for  that  sum  to  make  grumblers 
of  a  large  body  of  persons,  especially  as  it  arises  from  the  non- 
oairying  out  of  a  proposition  of  which  they  have  approved. 

There  are  some  other  points  about  which,  as  the  fit  is  on  me, 
I  may  as  well  say  a  few  words.  Did  not  my  friend  Mr.  Hole, 
in  the  most  chivalrons  manner,  resign  his  laurels  as  the  origi- 
nator of  the  National  Bose  Show  to  the  Horticultural  Society  ? 
Tkkej  acknowledged  that  last  year;  but  not  only  this  year  do 
t^y  omit  all  mention  of  his  name,  but  they  fix  their  show  at 
the  suggestion  of  one  grower  (my  vrorthy  friend  the  Vicar  of 
Bttshton),  on  the  26th  of  June,  whei  northern  growers  will  be 
unable  to  exhibit,  unless  the  season  be  very  difierent  to  what  it 
has  betn — and  as  a  result  he  is  now  endeavouring  to  organise 
a  midland  and  northern  show;  and  thus  probably  our  hopes 
of  a  national  Bose  show  will  be  centred  in  the  Crystal  Falace 
Company,  who  are  wiser  tlian  to  do  such  things.  And  why, 
may  it  be  asked,  when  £138  for  Boses  are  most  liberally  given 
on  the  26th  of  June,  is  there  nut  one  single  prize  offered  on  the 
2nd  July,  when  they  will  be  unquestionably  in  finer  condition  ? 
Snob  things  pass  the  comprehension  of  our  philosophy. 

Is  it  too  late  to  say  a  word  about  the  site  of  the  exhibition  ? 
We  had  last  year  a  taste  of  what  the  conservatory  is— destructive 
to.  the  well-being  of  cut  flowers  and  very  inconvenient.  What 
it  will  be  this  jear,  with  the  large  aeoession  of  visitors  we  may 
expeot  in  London  from  the  openmg  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 
we  laurdly  dare  to  think.  But  could  not  the  exhibition  be  under 
canvass  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  garden  ? 

Some  of  the  grievances  thos  complained  of  may  be  remedied, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  whatever  Mr.  Eyles  can  do  consistently 
with  his  position  to  forward  our  views  he  will ;  but  he  has  not 
the  power,  although  he  may  have  the  will.  We  must  try  and 
apply  a  little  gentle  presstire  where  such  will  most  tell ;  and  I 
feel  anre  that  it  two  members  of  the  Floral  and  Fruit  Committees 
were  added  to  the  Exhibition  Committee  it  would  ttake  matters 
right,  and  prevent  tliese  serious  blunders  in  future. — D.,  Deal. 


WOESLEY    HALL,    NEAE    MANCHESTER. 
THE  SEAT  OF  THE  EABL  OF  ELLESMEEE. 

EPFECTS  OF  THE  SEVBBE  WINTBB  OP  1861. 

Though  the  greater  part  of  the  extensive  pleasure  grounds  at 
this  pkoe  are  Novated  considerably  above  a  flat  district  to  the 
sou^  yet  many  evergreens  suffered  severely  on  the  night  of 
theefver-memorable  24th  of  December,  1860,  more  especially  the 
oommon  Laurels,  which  were  all  killed  down  to  iane  ground. 
Mrw  Dsfvidson,  the  intelligent  gardoier,  thought  it  adviaable, 
h«weif«r,  to  IssMre  them  standing  to  see  whether  they  would  shoot 
9«t  again.     I  saw  them  on  the  20th  of  Fekmry  last,  and 


observed  that  nearly  ail  of  them  hud  this  bat  anmmer  sbotovtat 
the  base  strongly,  some  having  made  ab^ota  2  lisel  hi|^  Hm 
were  at  work  sawing  off  the  dead  ti^M,  wfaidi  made  taadkmi 
pea-rods.  In  two  or  three  years  iher  will  be  dense  Ynuikm  wgtk. 
The  young  shoots  have  not  suffered  at  all  from  the  froHs  ef 
this  winter. 

JPortugal  I/aurels,~*Jn  the  lower  pairta  of  tiie  gitnmdf  tiMse 
have  some  of  the  brancfaee  destroyed,  but  the  Ininc  bnudMi 
have  grown  well  since.  Others  in  more  elevated  poeitictts  fasre 
not  a  twig  or  a  leaf  injured.  A  long  row  of  hndiea  8  isst  9r 
10  feet  high,  on  a  level  below  the  far-fiimied  flowmr  f^vden  ansoB^ 
partially  ii^ured,  though  growing  on  &  atrong  ciny.  n»  lofty 
terraces  above  them,  perhaps,  have  been  a  means  of  proteeKi^ 
them,  and  also  the  full  exposure  to  the  south  has  oaoaedllMiB 
to  make  short  shoots  early,  the  wood  of  which  beoaOM  'riiMtfA 
and  well  ripened  before  the  severe  frost  aet  in^ 

Bhodcdendront, — ^The  pleasure  grounds  here  acre  pisntifefiv 
stocked  with  large  specimens  of  this  fine  evergreen  shrob.  Diiy 
are  not  injured  in  the  least,  though  tlie  greater  part  of  thtn  are 
hybrids  of  the  Catawbiense  class.  Una  annimer  has  beoi  t 
favourable  one  for  them,  and  the  consequence  is,  tbey  afe  slsoit 
universally  well  furnished  with  bloseom-buds.  Tfa^  wfll  mAs 
a  splendid  display  this  year. 

.fioM#.— Some  old  standards  and  old  aorta  basre  atooi  the 
frosts  well,  but  many,  if  not  will,  in  the  low«r  pavta-wvra  kOlsd. 
Even  Boses  on  their  own  roots  suffered  severely,  tiiongfa  they 
have  pushed  out  strongly.  There  is  a  Bose  gudta  in  a  vwj 
high  position ;  all  the  shoots  that  were  pegg^  down  to  ttie 
ground  escaped,  but  such  as  were  trained  upright  to  a  wire 
trellis  all  died  down  to  the  ground ;  but  this  eunnner  most  of 
them  have  made  very  strong  shoots,  which  h«re  ooaipleliij 
clothed  anew  the  trellis,  llie  shoots  are  now  alive  to  the 
very  tips,  and  are  as  green  and  healthy  aa  possible.  In  fret, 
s<Mne  are  neariy  in  leaf,  so  favoured  are  they  Ais,  oompsntircly 
speaking,  mild  winter. 

ArawHxria  imbrioata, — On  etch  side  of  the  long  fsalk  laadiag 
down  the  pleasure  ground  through  an  old  wood  t«  the  kitebn 
garden,  there  was  planted  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  a  some- 
what irregular  avenue  of  Araucariaa.  They  were  phvted  m  the 
level  surface  without  any  particulac  care,  and  have  grown  frealy. 
The  hard  winter  has  affected  them  varieusiy.  Smne  ^ift  were 
fully  exposed  to  the  wind  are  I  fear  quite  dead ;  others  pvtisDy 
sheltered  have  some  of  their  lower  branches  quite  kiUed ;  dfam 
have  during  the  past  summer  made  some  small  growths,  and 
many  of  their  tops  are  green  and  healthy.  I  am  glad,  boevrer, 
to  record  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  that  hare  borne 
the  battle  with  the  frost  and  the  breese  unaoathed,  the  rciy 
lowest  branches  being  quite  green  and  healthy.  Neaify  all  tfaoie 
that  havb  escaped  uninjured  are  surrounded  vrith  low  SMs- 
dendrons,  wMch,  as  Mr.  Davidson  justly  obaerved,  \m%  no 
doubt  kept  the  frost  from  injuring  the  main  stems,  and  also 
protected  the  roots  in  a  great  measure.  It  la  evident  thare  srr 
some  seedling  plants  of  Arancaria  that  are  nwre  hanfy  tim 
others.  • 

Other  Ooniferous  Trees, — Of  these  there  are  not  many  speeiei 
growing  here.  I  observed  the  Deodars  were  partially  iiriored; 
Finus  austriaca  has  stood  well,  as  also  Finns  exo^aa,  and  Fmoi 
Cembra ;  Abies  nigra,  a  fine  specimen,  quite  8a£s ;  Wel^cteiiis 
gigantea — when  Her  Majesty  our  Qraeious  Qneen  visited  ¥^yr^ 
two  or  three  years  ago,  she  planted  as  a  oommamerstion  of  br 
visit,  a  flue  specimen  of  this  most  magnifioent  'Vi^iMn  of  Oili- 
fomia.  It  has  grown  well  and  stood  the  winters  nm^oisd. 
From  all  that  I  have  observed  and  heard,  I  am  oonvineed  tkt 
this  fine  timber  tree  is  as  hardy,  if  not  httrdnr,  than  soy  ote 
foreign  evergreen  coniferous  tree  ever  imported  into  tkis 
country.  Should  this  opinion  be  oorreot,  the  neoct  gpiuiation 
may  expeot  to  be  able  to  plant  it  large^  for  timber  purpeses 
with  every  prospect  of  success. 

Irish  Yews, — On  the  terraces  adjoinmg  the  lai^e  Bower  gnden 
this  compact-growing  tree  has  been  planted  rather  numeronshr, 
partly  for  tlie  purpose  of  breaking  the  uniform  level,  and  pai^ 
to  give  a  varie^  of  colour.  I  observed  several  of  the  top  assts 
wiuiered.  This  was  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  tbe  ddnaies 
and  poverty  of  the  soil,  and  that  this  is  the  true  reason  is  si- 
empUfied  by  some  specimens  that  had  besna  removed  into  a  deep 
rich  soil  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  have  there  nade  sttosg 
healthy  shoots  to  thehighest  points.  A^odd  waftsasgoosssionaUj 
with  guano  water  would,  I  have  no  d^ubt^  htnrb  e*  |^od  eftet  on 
these  Yews  on  the  tsmces. 

As  I  Ttniarked  before  in  the  pagea^jif^thti  J^mnuJi^  thsrt  ii  i 
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laige  sheet  of  wtter  in  the  lerel  below  the  flowfr  garden.  In 
tho  eentre  of  tine  like  there  if  s  lai^e  ieknd,  and  on  thet  ieUnd 
Mr.  Davidaon  ie  bnef  noir  forming  what  will  be  a  moet  eietraor> 
dinary  anbtemuieoiis  grotto  of  a  otrcnlar  fmrm,  with  many 
winding  ooTMred  entraneee  tl»ongh  ro<^work  to  it.  It  ie  eo 
oontrived  that  open  spaoee  facing  the  water  form  half-cireular 
eealt.  Tbeee  in  a  hot  Bommer  day  will  be,  alter  a  long  walk, 
Tery  oo<^  pleaaant,  refreshitig,  reeting-plaees.  In  other  parts  of 
the  lake,  on  the  land  eide,  there  are  formed  a  kind  of  grottoei  for 
the  water  fowla  to  enter  and  breed  in  and  rear  their  yonng. 

Direetly  facing  the  eentral  large  grotto,  the  Sari  has  had  a 
long  arenue  cttt  thioo|h  the  anoient  wood  to  the  walk  before 
referred  to,  aa  oonneeting  the  pleaenre  ground  and  the  kitchen 
gardens.  A  grarel  walk  is  being  formeif  through  this  arenae, 
and  large  erergreens^sn^  as  Yews,  Bhododen^ons,  tree  Box, 
&o^  planted  on  each  nde.  Standing  at  the  end  next  the  con- 
ne^ing^walk,  the  long  viata  through  the  forest  terminating  with 
the  lake,  and  aoross  it  the  grotto  will  be  seen.  When  completed 
this  will  be  a  Tery  intereeting  and  beautiful  view.  These  ex- 
tenaife  alteiationa  onploy  a  oonsiderable  number  of  hands, 
wludi  is  one  of  the  bleasings  that  a  wealthy  nobleman  has  in  his 
power  to  bestow  iqxm  the  needy  poor,  and  no  one  it  more  ready 
to  make  this  jodicums  use  of  lus  abundance  than  the  owner  of 
thia  fine  place.  To  ffiye  a  poor  man  labour  is  Ur  better  than  to 
giro  him  charity ;  &e  former  rsnd«rs  him  in  a  measure  in- 
dependentiftnd  hi^py  ;  tiie  latter,  idle,  oarelees,  and  miserable. 

From  the  pleasure  ground  I  transCarred  myself  to  the  extensiTe 
kitehen  gardens.  ]£re  erery  part  is  in  a  state  of  i»ogrees. 
Pine  Apples  in  their  rarious  stages,  some  ripe,  others  swMling, 
some  fruits  just  peeping  up  through  the  lesTSS.  Succession 
plants  advanoing  and  being  potted,  and  the  nursing  stock 
healthy.  The  whole  with  not  an  insect  on  them  that  I  could  spy 
out.  Cucumbers  bearing,  Mushrooms  springing  up  abundantly. 
Vines  the  first  crop  as  large  as  peas.  Peaches  just  setting,  and 
others  coming  into  blossom.  Out  of  doors,  showing  how  warm 
the  weather  has  been,  I  obserred  Apricot  bloasoms  very  nearly 
expanded,  although  Srrington's  idea  of  retarding  had  been 
practised  by  keeping  the  Ireee  a  distance  from  the  walls.  Fears 
and  Apples  this  year  are  well  set  with  blessom-buds— a  rather 
unnsual  thing  in  this  moist  climate  and  low  situation. 

Here  I  obMrred  a  noyd  kind  of  shelter  for  Boses  and  ether 
half-hardy  things.  It  is,  in  fi|ot,  a  tent  in  the  form  of  a  half 
span-roo^  covered  with  Brittain's  threefold  cotton*netting. 
Mr.  Bayidaon  speaks  very  favourably  of  it.  I  noted  the  Bose 
trees  were  looking  well  anid  in  lull  leaf.    Strawberry  plants  in 

C'  I  were  growing,  and  Chrysanthemums  progressing  almost  too 
.  The  half-bardy  Fentstemons  are  kept  under  it,  and  were 
as  fresh  and  lively  as  if  it  were  September  instead  of  Pebmary. 
Many  species  of  British  and  exotic  hardy  Ferns  are  in  this  net 
house  and  are  very  healthy.  I  do  think  a  house  of  this  kind, 
coyered  with  this  kind  of  net  which  is  strong  and  lasting,  would 
be  a  useful  adjunct  in  every  garden. 

The  stock  of  bedding-out  plants  here  is  really  enormous,  and 
the  whole  are  looking  remarl^bly  fresh  and*green.  I  wish  those 
who  doubt  the  fitness  of  Gfazania  splendens  law  the  immense 
lot  of  it  grovm  here.  Last  summer  it  bloomed  most  profusely 
and  was  generally  admired.  I  must,  however,  conclude  these 
few  brief  desultory  remarks  on  the  gardens  at  Worsley,  as  my 
allotted  space  is  full ;  but  I  may  have  more  to  say  about  other 
matters  connected  with  the  flower  garden  at  a  future  opportunity. 
— T.  App£ibx. 


HOW  TO  TREAT  VABIEGATED  BEGONIAS. 

Ik  the  latter  part  of  March  tium  the  i^ants  out  of  thehr  pots, 

shake  most  of  the  old  soil  of!^  and  cut  away  all  unsightly  leaves 

from  them.    Pot  them  into  clean,  well-crooked  pots  as  small  as 

you  can  get  them  into  comfortably.  The  soil  to  use  is  a  mixture 

'  of  one  part  of  strong  fibrous  loam,  pest  one  part,  silver  sand  one 

'  part,  and  a  little  charcoal  broken  rather  smalL 

\      After  potting  plunge  them  into  a  sweet  bottom  beat  of  about 

\  70"^,  keeping  them  close  for  a  few  days.  They  must  be  kept 
1  shaded  m>m  the  sun,  as  its  rays  soon  bum  the  leaves, 
j  About  the  middle  of  April  they  will  have  filled  the  pots  with 
I  roots,  if  all  has  gone  on  r^t.  Then  mix  a  compost  for  them 
'  as  before,  with  an  addition  of  a  little  rotten  dung  about  one 
'  part.  Warm  it  in  one  of  the  houses  or  elsewhere,  so  that  the 
'  plants  may  reeeiTe  no  check  from  potting.  Then  place  them 
ba<^  again  for  a  fninigfat ;  from  thence  take  them  into  the  stove. 


By  that  time  they  will  begin  to  look  well,  and  will  make  band- 
some  plants. 

At  the  beginning  of  June  they  will  bear  the  temperature  and 
light  of  the  conservatory,  if  they  are  shaded,  and  may  remain 
there  for  about  two  months,  excepting  some  of  the  very  tender 
sorts,  these  I  keep  in  the  stove.  Towards  October  they  will  not 
want  so  much  water,  give  them  only  just  enough  to  keep  them 
from  flagging ;  thin  ;  place  them  then  in  the  coolest  end  of  the 
house.  They  will  require  but  very  little  water  in  the  winter 
months.— A  Cokstaut  Subsobibeb. 

[We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  again  aa  you 
obligingly  offer.— Eds.  J.  ofH.] 


NOTES  ON  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATION. 
{Contimted  from  page  4S8.) 

BkANS,     ScABLET    BuKNSBS    A2n)     DWAEP     KiDNBY.— The 

latter  class  presents  a  greater  variety,  but  they  may  easily  be 
reduced.  The  Early  Dun,  Liver-coloured,  and  Negro  for  general 
croi),  and  the  Mohawk  for  forcing  will  be  found  to  answer  very 
well;  but  other  names  might  represent  these  and  answer  the 
same  end.  Natives  of  a  warmer  climate,  they  like  a  warm  dir 
soil,  and  must  not  be  i^nted  too  soon.  The  middle  of  April  is 
soon  enough  in  a^  general  way  in  most  places  about  London,  and 
a  little  later  than  that  in  cold  late  places ;  and  occasional  sowing 
up  to  the  end  of  June  will  carry  on  the  succession.  This  usefiu 
vegetable  also  forces  better  than  anything  I  know  ofi  and  may 
be  had  at  all  times  where  there  is  accommodation  to  force  it. 
Here  we  have  had  a  supply  sinoe  the  middle  of  December  by 
sowing  four  or  five  Beans  in  a  three-inch  pot  in  heat,  and  after 
these  are  up  with  two  rough  leaves  they  are  transferred  to 
an  eight-inch  pot,  the  ball  being  broken  a  little  to  allow  the 
plants  to  spread ;  small  twigs  support  the  tender  growUi,  snd^ 
being  near  the  glass  they  bear  well.  In  the  open  ground  they 
ought  to  have  a  sunny  exposed  place,  and  they  will  amply 
reward  any  care  that  may  be  taken  of  tl  em.  The  Scarlet  I 
Runners  are  more  robust,  and  at  the  same  time  more  prolific,  | 
continuing  bearing  until  frost  puts  an  end  to  their  existence ;  and, . 
as  a  cottage  plant,  it  is  second  to  few  for  general  usefulness.  I 
The  first  week  in  May  is  soon  enough  io  sow  the  first  batch, 
and  they  may  be  sown  from  then  to  the  middle  of  June ;  but ' 
the  bearing  properties  of  the  plant  are  such  that  it  very  often' 
happens  the  first  rows  contmue  in  bearing  to  the  last ;  slendbrf 
poles  about  8  feet  or  9  feet  high  are  best  for  them,  and  the  rows 
ought  to  be  at  least  6  feet  apart,  l^e  bearing  properties  of 
the  plant  are  much  enhanced  by  not  allowing  any  pods  to  remain^ 
on  to  ripen ;  in  other  respects  E&e  iphinr  requires  nO  psrficular 
attention  after  it  is  once  started  to  dimb  the  poles.  ' 

Bboccoli. — This  extensive  family  deserves  more  than  a  passing 
notice,  as  it  forms  such  an  important  item  in  the  general  bill  of 
fare ;  heads  of  Broccoli  in  one  form  or  another  being  expected  all 
the  year  when  Cauliflower  falls  short— in  fact,  the  two  vegetablea 
approach  so  near  each  other  in  appearance  and  utility  tbat  the 
distinction  between  them  is  difficult  to  explain,  and  some  of  the 
varieties  of  Broccoli  resembling  Cauliflower  are  often  cultivated 
for  sunmer  use ;  indeed  I  have  heard  an  experienced  gardener  say 
that  he  has  cut  Walcheren  Broccoli  all  the  year  round.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that  in  mild  seasons  the  winter  supply 
of  this  useful  product  is  more  plentiful  and  regular  than  in 
severe  winters — in  fact,  except  in  a  few  favoured  localitiaa 
it  cannot  be  had  with  a  certainty  all  the  year  round ;  the  beat 
situation  for  it  is  near  the  coast,  and  especially  that  part  where 
there  is  least  frost,  as  the  south  and  south-western  coast.  The 
names  given  to  some  varieties  plainly  indicate  the  favoured 
spots  of  its  growth,  Pensance  and  Pdrtsmouth,  the  frosts  beusg 
less  severe  on  the  coasts ;  and  this  vegetehle  not  objecting  to  the 
occasional  saline  spray  that  finds  its  way  inland  some  little  dis- 
tance during  a  storm,  it  is  made  to  thrive  and  grow  at  times 
when  similar  plants  in  the  interior  are  kUled  outright  by  the 
severe  frost.  JBut,  as  the  choice  of  such  situations  is  confined  to 
a  few,  the  ordinary  cultivation  inland  will  be  treated  of. 

For  distinction  it  is  better  to  divide  the  Broccoli  frmily  into 
dafses.  No.  1  being  for  autumn  and  early  winter,  it  might 
consist  of  Early  Purple  and  White  Cape,  with  one  or  two  otheiB 
as  Imperial.  No.  2  is  supposed  for  midwinter  use,  and  may- 
consist  of  Walcheren,  Snow'g  Winter,  White  Sprouting,  Knight*a 
Protecting,  and  one  or  two  others.  No.  3  bemg  the  late  apriaf 
kmds,  represented  by  the  Portsmouth  a  large  kind,  Wiloove 
an  intermediate  variety,  and  the  small  dwarf /rarietief  callad 
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Miller's  Dwarf  or  Bussian ;  the  latter  being  smaller  may  be 
planted  closer,  they  are  very  hardy,  but  they  all  come  in  together. 
There  are  seyeral  other  varieties  in  this  section,  as  the  Brimstone, 
Emperor,  Incomparable,  and  others ;  but  they  differ  but  little 
from  each  other.  A  late  purple  is,  however,  useful,  and  in 
sowing  it  is  better  to  have  smau  varieties  in  order  that  if  one 
fail  another  may  come  on ;  this  is  more  especially  advisable 
when  the  seed  cannot  be  depended  on.  Sow  the  late  kinds 
about  the  third  week  in  April ;  but  the  Early  Cape  need  not  be 
sown  until  the  Ist  of  June  ;  theWalcheren  and  Snow's  Winter 
about  midway  between  these  two  periods.  If  the  weather  be  dry 
cover  the  seed-beds  with  boughs  or  something  of  that  kind  to 
shade  them  a  little,  taking  care  that  the  birds  do  not  carry  the 
seeds  away,  which  they  are  fond  of  doing ;  plant  out  as  occasions 
offer.  Generally  this  crop  is  made  to  succeed  some  other,  as 
early  Potatoes,  Peas,  or  such  like,  and  the  young  plants  are 
sometimes  planted  between  rows  of  Peas  while  the  latter  are 
starjding.  Where  ground  is  scarce  this  is  excusable  and  recom- 
mendable,  taking  care  in  gathering  the  Peas  not  to  injure  the 
Broccoli  plants.  About  2  feet  apart  each  way  will  do  for  the 
Cape  and  medium-sized  growing  kinds  ;  but  the  Southampton 
and  large  spring  varieties  may  be  wider,  while  Miller^s  Dwarf 
may  be  closer.  The  same  place  as  recommended  for  Borecole, 
planting  in  shallow  drills,  is  advised  for  this  plant,  and  earthing- 
up  the  same.  On  the  approach  of  severe  weather  it  is  a  very 
good  plan  to  lay  some  of  the  late  kinds  just  coming  into  use  down 
on  one  side,  by  taking  a  small  spit  of  earth  out  from  the  root  on 
one  side  and  bending  the  plant  down  that  way,  laying  the  spit 
on  the  other  side ;  it  is  best  to  point  them  to  the  west  as  being 
the  direction  they  are  least  likely  to  take  harm,  the  cmtre  or 
head  being  protected  by  the  overlying  leaves. 

Cauliploweb. — This  is  for  the  summer  what  Broccoli  is  for 
the  winter ;  and,  if  care  be  taken  to  plant  a  few  Cauliflower 
plants  in  an  early  situation,  and  a  few  of  the  latest  kinds  of 
Broccoli  in  the  latest  places,  it  is  likely  the  lattar  will  carry  on 
the  supply  until  the  former  come  into  use.  Usually  there  is 
about  a  week  blank  between  the  two  :  this,  however,  may  be  got 
over  by  careful  management  as  above.  Cauliflowers  afford  few 
varieties ;  but  sometimes  a  spurious  kind  gets  into  cultivation. 
But  as  every  one  knows  the  genuine  article  it  need  not  be 
described  here.  Sow  on  the  1st  of  September  for  the  first  crop, 
and  as  early  in  the  spring  as  can  be  done  for  the  second.  Suc- 
ceeding crops  may  be  sown  up  to  the  end  of  June.  Plant  out 
on  good  ground,  as  this  plant  is  a  greedy  liver ;  and  is  benefited 
by  occasional  waterings  with  liquid  manure.  The  young  plants 
kept  over  the  winter  must  have  some  protection  either  of  glass 
or  something  as  a  substitute  for  it ;  sometimes,  however,  they 
will  stand  mild  winters  improtected,  but  it  is  better  to  have  a 
few  under  shelter  lest  an  imusually  severe  winter  set  in ;  plant 
2|  feet  apart  each  way,  on  ground  that  is  deep,  rich,  and  open. 
Some  of  the  summer  crops  may  be  on  a  north  border  in  the  very 
hot  weather ;  but,  generally,  this  crop  does  best  in  the  open 
square. 

Cabbaqes. — To  the  cottager  this  is  second  to  no  vegetable 
that  is  grown;  neither  is  its  use  less  thought  of  by  the 
more  wealthy.  Cabbage  and  Cabbage  sprouts  being  supposed 
to  be  forthcoming  at  least  nine  months  of  the  year.  As 
a  vegetable  the  Cabbage  has  certainly  improved  the  last 
twenty  years ;  the  liability  of  the  plant  to  run  to  seed  in  April 
has  in  a  certain  measure  been  got  over,  and  some  of  the  best 
varieties  can  now  be  forwarded  somewhat  earlier  the  preceding 
autumn  on  that  account.  About  the  20th  of  July  is  soon 
enough  to  sow  the  fir^t  batch,  and  again  the  Ist  and  12th  of 
August;  and,  as  some  uncertainty  hangs  over  the  first  lot, 
it  is  best  not  to  plant  too  many  of  that  sowing.  A  second 
sowing  maj  be  made  early  in  spring,  and  another  after  that  if 
required ;  but,  generally  speakmg,  the  sprouts  from  the  first 
plantation  serve  tlie  after  season.  The  varieties  are  numerous 
enough ;  but  Barnes'  Dwarf,  Blenheim,  and  Imperial,  are  all 
good  early  kinds ;  while  the  Nonpareil  and  Enfield  Market  are 
also  good,  but  a  little  later.  The  Bed  pickling  Cabbage  may 
also  be  mentioned  here :  this  need  not  be  sown  until  spring,  as 
hkewise  may  the  Braganza  or  Couvo  Tronchuda,  a  loose-growing 
plant;,  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  being  the  part  eaten  ;  it  is  like  the 
Bed  and  Drumhead  (or  Scotch),  an  autumn  Cabbage,  and  they 
all  require  more  room  than  the  ordinary  spring  or  summer 
Cabbage ;  but  the  requirements  of  the  whole  are  much  the  same 
as  that  o!  the  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  &c.  The  instructions  there 
given  as  to  planting,  applying  also  to  this.  J.  Bobson, 

(To  be  cofUinu^d.) 


GLADIOLI  ATTACKED  BY  WIBEWOBMS. 

My  varieties  of  Gladiolus  gandavensis  did  mone  tiian  uinal 
last  yeaf.  The  bloom  of  most  of  them  was  destroyed  by  thript ; 
but,  besides  these,  the  leaves  of  many  turned  brown  and  died 
off  before  coming  to  maturity.  The  bulbs  of  some  of  these  had 
been  eaten  into,  I  suspect  by  wireworm,  but  X  aftx  not  sure 
whether  this  was  the  result  or  the  cause  of  unhealthiness,  as  the 
more  weak-growing  kinds  were  generally  attacked.  Will  a  mix- 
ture of  lime  render  them  less  Hable  to  be  attacked  by  vermin? 
The  soil  is  light,  but  the  situation  damp  and  overgrown,  and 
ground  vermin  are  abundant.  I  plant  the  GladioU  in  a  pre- 
pared trench  3  feet  wide,  filled  with  made  soil  to  a  depth  of 
3  feet.  This  may  possibly  encourage  wireworms.  If  you  re- 
commend lime,  in  what  proportion  ought  it  to  be  mixed  in  a 
trench  of  the  above  dimensions  ?  I  always  put  a  handful  of 
sand  below  and  above  the  bulb.— Philo  Gladiolus. 

[You  were  not  worse  off  than  nine-tenths  of  all  the  Gkdiolas- 
growers  last  year.  The  year  before  was  bo  wet  that  the  bulbi 
never  ripened  properly,  and  we  personally  know  that  the  ^uips 
and  red  spider  had  an  exhibition  time  of  it  all  last  summer.  But 
our  Gladiolus  bulbs  were  planted  m  1859,  and  there  they  are 
and  shall  be  as  long  as  we  live,  and  no  one  shall  disturb  tbem 
the  while,  and,  of  course,  we  shall  be  better  off  than  you  and 
most  of  them  next  year  j  but  your  Gladioli  will  do  prrtty  wtSL 
if  you  can  get  rid  of  those  grubs  and  the  wne^orm.  lime  and 
soot  would  be  good  things  to  make  the  beds  or  trenches  uneuy  £or 
them  ;  the  whole  surface  to  be  first  made  as  bla<^  as  soot  em  make 
it,  and  then  to  be  made  as  white  as  snow  with  lime ;  and  no  more 
than  a  score  of  castocks  would  rid  you  of  all  the  wireworm  in  one 
week,  and  this  kind  of  castock  must  be  the  sappy  atems  dt  aay 
one  of  the  Cabbage  tribe,  cut  into  slices  and  stuck  into  the  soil 
and  looked  to  every  day  to  kill  the  vermin.] 


VAENISHING    WOODWOEK    OF    A 
GEEENHOUSE. 

I  ah  building  a  span-roof  greenhouse  with  pitch  pioe^  and, 
on  account  of  the  beautiful  grahi  of  that  wood  would  prafiBf 
dressing  it  with  anything  rather  than  paint.  What  wooki  yon 
recommend  ?  Do  you  think  boiled  oil  or  varnish  would  asswer, 
and  if  so,  would  it  preserve  the  putty  as  well  as  the  timber?— 
John  STETBira. 

[We  would  paint  the  putty,  ax\d  when  thorough^  diy,  tit- 
nisn  that  as  well  as  the  wood.  Many  stations  of  the  nihrayi, 
in  Scotland  especially,  are  so  done  and  wear  well.] 


HOT-WATEE  HKATING-SOWING 
WELLINGTON  LA  GIGANTEA. 

You  were  good  enough  nearly  twelve  months  ago,  to  give  me 
some  useful  information  respecting  the  best  form  of  boilers  and 
pipes  for  heating  a  late  vinery.  I  adopted  your  advice  in  manj 
points,  and  have  found  the  apparatus  work  well ;  but  as  I  beliere, 
in  some  respects,  my  plan  is  new,  it  may  be  useful  to  detail  it, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  yet  have  vineries  to  ereet. 

Further.  I  profited  by  the  advice  of  one  of  the  most  skilful 
Vine-growers  in  the  north  of  England,  in  forming  Uie  house 
itself,  and  Vine-border,  and  as  I  observe  you  have  frequent 
inquiries  on  those  points  in  your  pages,  I  will  with  your  leare 
begin  at  the  beginning,  and  state  very  particularly  in  what  way 
I  proceeded. 

Having  fixed  upon  the  site  for  the  vinery,  which  happened  to 
be  in  an  old  pasture  lying  to  the  south  of  my  kitchen  garden,  in 
the  first  place  all  the  fine  old  turf  necessary  was  pared  off  pre- 
cisely as  if  it  had  been  wanted  to  lay  a  lawn,  and  laid  up  in 
stacks,  with  a  layer  of  old  cowdung  between  two  layers  of  turves. 
The  frosts  of  winter  had  a  pulverising  effect  upon  the  turres, 
and  in  spring  when  we  were  ready  for  the  border,  the  whole 
mass  was  chopped  up  with  spades,  turned  over  and  over,  and 
thoroughly  amalgamated. 

Having  then  staked  out  the  positions  of  the  house,  back  shed, 
ash-pit,  &c.,  we  ran  a  drain  from  the  latter  point  due  south 
under  the  intended  border,  and  made  another  drain  along  the 
entire  front  of  the  border.  A  wall  of  stone  lined  with  brick, 
and  containing  a  flue,  was  then  put  up,  in  length  about  60  feet, 
height  13  feet  or  14  feet,  and  a  shed  35  feet  long,  and  divided 
into  two  parts  for  boiler-house,  tools,  potting,  &c.,  wat  placed  at 
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the  back.  The  rinexy  is  35  feet  long,  and  there  are  seven  lights, 
each  6  fiset  wide.  There  is  no  wail  in  front,  bat  eight  pillars  of 
briok  9  inches  square  support  the  wall-plate,  upon  whidi  the 
front  lights  rest.  Each  light  hangs  bj  hinges  at  the  top,  and 
maj  be  pushed  out  for  yentilation ;  but  mj  adviser  warns  me 
against  giving  air  here.  Hie  rafters  are  15  feet  long,  and  the 
lower  divisions  of  the  lights,  which  are  11  feet,  are  &ed.  The 
upper  lights  of  4  feet  lone  slide  by  means  of  pidlejs,  ropes,  and 
weights,  which  hang  in  the  back  shed ;  but  I  can  ventihUe  at 
pleasure  from  the  inside  of  the  house  bj  means  of  a  pole  very 
aimilar  to  a  boat-hook. 

The  border  is  both  inside  and  outside,  and  a  two-foot  wall 
about  3  feet  from  the  fr^nt  of  the  house  supports  the  former, 
and  also  makes  a  convenient  stand  for  plants.  In  making  the 
border,  about  2  feet  depth  of  broken  bricks,  stones,  and  lime 
rubbish  were  first  deposited  as  a  foundation,  and  upon  this  the 
oompost  was  laid  to  the  depth  of  about  2^  feet,  with  a  rapid 
alope  to  the  south.  Within  the  house,  and  immediately  under 
the  supply-bistem  a  deep  reservoir  is  sunk  ;  this  is  filled  from 
the  roo^  with  a  waste-pipe  into  the  drain  beneath  the  border.  I 
have  a  garden  force-pump  with  a  pipe  reaching  nearly  to  the 
bottom,  fixed  in  the  lid  of  the  reservoir,  and  with  this  I  can 
deluge  the  house  when  necessary,  and  can  also  fill  the  boiler 
from  the  supply-cistern. 

My  heatmg  apparatus  consists  of  a  cylindrical  wrought-iron 
boiler  3  feet  long  by  1  foot  6  inches  wide,  with  four  flues  through 
the  middle  of  it.  It  is  set  so  that  the  fire  plays  over  the  top, 
passee  through  the  flues,  and  then  goes  into  the  long  flue  which 
runs,  in  the  back  iraU,  to  the  other  end  of  the  vinoy,  and  so  up 
a  chimney  there.  The  pipes  are  4  inches  rouad,  csst  witli 
evaporatine-troughs  on  the  top.  There  are  two  Bow  and  one 
return,  all  lying  side  by  side,  which  extend  across  the  east  end, 
along  the  fr^nt  to  the  supply-cistern,  and  so  back  to  the  boiler. 
These  pipes  are  rather  more  than  a  foot  above  the  ground,  and 
hence  a  difficulty  respecting  which  I  will  afterwards  ask  your 
advice.  Owing  to  various  unforeseen  delays  we  were  not  ready 
to  plant  the  Yines,  two  to  each  light,  &c.  (prindpally  Black 
Hunbuighs  and  Frontignans),  until  the  second  week  of  June 
last.  They  were  not  thicker  than  straws,  and  were  planted  out- 
aide  and  brought  under  the  wall-plate ;  but  by  keeping  up  a 
steaming  atmosphere  averaging  70%  the  Vines  sprang  up  to 
the  top  of  the  rafters  and  Imlf  wsy  down  tiie  back  wall,  and  in 
October  the  wood,  nearly  as  thick  as  my  little  finger,  was 
thoroughly  ripened  and  in  splendid  condition.  I  attribute  this 
result,  in  a  great  measure,  to  my  having  the  power,  by  means  of 
my  forcing  pump,  to  thoroughly  deluge  the  inside  of  the  house, 
at  the  same  time  keeping  up  the  heat.         * 

Gnie  difficulty  to  which  I  above  alluded  is  this— I  think  of 
adding  a  conservatory  to  the  vinery,  and  wish  by  the  present 
heating  apparatus  to  heat  the  former  but  not  the  latter.  You 
will  see,  if  you  can  follow  my  description,  that  I  am  debarred 
from  makine  a  door  out  of  the  west  end  by  the  pipes,  which 
there  cross  the  house,  and  if  I  place  the  conservatory  at  the  west 
end,  how  can  I  heat  it  and  leave  the  vinery  coolP — ^A  Sub- 

8CBIBEB. 

P.S. — ^Is  there  any  difficulty  in  raising  Wellingtonia  gigantea 
from  seeds,  and  how  long  are  they  generally  in  germinating 
after  being  sown  in  spring  ? 

[Your  operations  as  to  border-making,  &c^  are  more  generally 
successful  than  new.  Had  we  such  material,  we  would,  perhaps, 
not  have  chopped  it  so  much,  and  would  like  to  have  added 
some  calcareous  matter.  We  have  always  advocated  that  little 
is  gained  by  planting  Vines  when  the  ground  is  cold.  The  only 
thing  that  surprises  us,  is,  that  after  making  a  border  inside 
communicating  so  freely  with  the  outside,  you  have  nevertheless 
planted  the  Vines  outside.  See  notes  on  Bockfleld,  Sec,  The 
success,  however,  is  very  encouraging,  only  it  may  be  as  well  not 
to  use  too  much  moisture  in  the  house,  nor  yet  to  take  much 
fruit  this  season. 

We  see  no  means  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty,  as  to  heating 
the  conservatory,  without  a  change  near  the  boiler,  which  might 
hare  been  provided  for  at  first,  if  a  conservatory  was  then 
thought  about.  We  could  manage  the  conservatory  with  little 
alteration,  and  heat  it  only  when  wanted,  but  that  would  not 
enable  us  to  prevent  the  heat  going  to  the  vinery.  The  simplest 
mode  would  be  to  cut  the  fiow-pipe  as  near  the  boiler  as  con* 
venient,  and  there  insert  a  knee-piece  with  a  valve-joint,  stopping 
the  flow  into  the  vinery,  and  branch  flow  behind  leading  into 
the  conservatory,  with  a  valve  likewise  on  that,  so  that  the  flow 
to  either  house  may  ba  shut  off  or  let  on  at  pleasure.    If  the 


boiler  is  low  enough  to  permit  the  pipes  being  lowered  at  the 
pathway,  it  would  also  be  desirable  to  have  free  access  from  one 
house  to  another,  and  on  the  same  level  The  pipes  in  the 
house  might  remain  then  just  as  they  are,  exc^t  the  ends 
beyond  the  doorway  would  be  fixed  in  an  upright  socket,  and 
the  junction  of  the  pipes  for  both  houses,  and  their  respective 
valves,  could  be  below  the  fioor-level.  You  would  find  it  a 
great  advantage  to  have  free  communication  with  both  houses. 
The  same  thii^  might  be  done  without  these  valve-stoppers,  by 
taking  the  flow-pipe  from  the  boiler  to  a  cistam  close  to  the 
bsck  wall  a  foot  or  two  higher  than  the  pipes — say  24  inches  or 
30  inches,  and  one  pipe  might  go  from  that  cistern  below  the 
pathway,  to  communicate  with  the  raised  pipes  in  the  vinery, 
after  passing  the  doorway,  and  another  pipe  would  go  from  the 
cistern  to  the  conservatory.  The  return  in  both  houses  may  go 
to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  by  a  joint  or  T'Pip^  there. 

You  need  not  disturb  yourself  by  shutting  off  the  returns 
unless  you  like.  Provided  there  are  the  means  of  circulation, 
the  returns  will  take  care  of  themselvee.  The  holes  in  the 
cistern  may  be  regulated  by  plugs  just  as  you  like,  and  there  is 
no  danger  of  getting  out  of  order,  ai  Uie  best  valves  in  these 
socket-joints  will  do.  We  stated  above,  that  if  it  had  been 
merely  to  heat  the  conservatory,  less  trouble  would  have  been 
required.  A  gentleman  last  year  had  a  small  conservatory  just 
heated  as  your  vinery  is,  he  put  up  a  glass  case  on  the  one  end 
of  it,  and  was  anxious  to  keep  out  the  frost  merely  to  keep  things 
alive  in  it ;  but  he  was  frightened  at  the  idea  of  a  heating  biL. 
and  must  have  no  alterations  made,  and,  besides,  had  as  many 
three-inch  pipes  by  him  as  would  do  what  he  wanted.  Well, 
we  recommended  his  drilling  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  flow 
and  return-pipe  1  inch,  or,  rather,  li  inch  in  diameter,  and  in 
this  was  securelv  fixed  2  feet  of  a  lead  pipe  with  a  brass  tap 
fixed  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  other  end  of  the  lead  pipe  went 
firmly  with  red  le^l  into  a  piece  of  wood,  that  plogged-up  the 
end  of  the  three-inch  pipes,  ihese  pipes  being  placed  as  fiow 
and  return  in  the  usual  manner.  The  gentleman  believed  that 
the  turning  of  the  brass  tap  would  keep  out  the  heated  water, 
but  he  would  not  believe  until  forced  to  do  so,  that  the  turning 
of  that  beer-barrel  tap  would  soon  cause  the  pipes  to  be  almost 
as  hot  as  the  pipes  in  the  conservatoiy.  The  materials  heing  on 
the  place,  there  was  little  more  expense  than  the  taps,  the  pieces 
of  lead,  and  the  Portland  cement  for  the  joints.  Altogether,  the 
success  was  so  much  prized  at  the  time,  that  there  was  no  end 
of  badinage,  and  for  sanguine  people  there  might  have  been  a 
vision  of  a  hamper  at  Chnstmas  ;  but  our  own  experience  would 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  even  the  receivings  at  the  office 
of  the  great  JPunch  are  matters  that  have  their  existence  in  a 
bested  imagination,  leather  than  in  solid  reality. 

Keep  the  seeds  of  the  Wellin^nia  in  a  cold  pit,  and  let  them 
have  their  time.  Fresh  seeds  will  come  up  the  quickest.  If  yours 
have  been  long  kept  they  will  require  more  time,  and  may  not 
come  up  at  all.    If  you  suspect  age  keep  them  rather  dry.] 


SOWING  MISTLETOE  SEED. 

In  reference  to  the  Mistletoe  question.  I  inserted  a  number  of 
seeds  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  under  the  bark  of  different  trees, 
making  an  incision,  and  after  pushing  in  the  seed,  merely 
pressing  the  bark  down  upon  it.  If  done  beneath  the  branch  I 
do  not  think  the  birds  molest  the  seed,  for,  in  fact,  they  do  not 
find  it.  I  cannot  say  my  practice  is  very  successful,  as  I  have 
only  two  plants  on  a  scarlet  Thorn,  and  the  growth  is  extremely 
slow.  Indeed,  one  plant  is  not  3  inches  long,  the  other  about 
6  inches. 

Is  it  possible  that  Viscum  being  dioecious,  the  seeds  are  not 
always  properly  fertilised,  and  hence  the  want  of  success,  for 
nothing  is  simpler  than  the  process  of  sowing?  I  have  not 
succeeded  by  grafting. — ^A.  B.,  Bromley. 


Death  op  Db.  Maceat. — With  sincere  regret,  we  have  to 
announce  the  death  of  this  generally  and  highly  regarded  man. 
It  is  true  that  it  was  not  an  unexpected  event,  for  he  had 
reached  the  great  age  of  eighty-seven  years,  and  paralysb  for 
the  last  two  or  three  of  their  number  had  weakened  his  sturdy 
constitution,  whidi  bronchitis  finally  subdued  on  the  25th  of 
February.  He  died  at  his  residence,  Dawson  Ghrove,  Dublin. 
James  Townsend  Mackay,  LL.D.,  is  associated  in  the  mind  of 
every  botanist  with  the  "Flora  Hibemica,"  of  which  he  was  the 
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Mithor,  and  with  the  Dublin  TJiUEveniiiy  Botenie  Oardenfi)  of 
which  he  wao  the  fooBder^.aod  had  been  the  Curator  for  nearly 
fiffy  years. 

CULTUIIE  OF  EUCHABIS  AMAZOiaCA. 

Last  autamn  I  obtained  la  bulb  of  Enehoris  amazomoa>  and  I 
ahould  be  very  obliged  by  any  ii^ormalion  abont  ite  culture.  I 
received  it  in  a  small  pot,  from  which  I  ^lifted  it  to  a  nine^inch 
pot,  and  hare  wintered  it  in  a  pit  where  the  heat  wat  k^  firom 
55°  to  6(f .  It  has  been  not  yery  damp  at  the  roots,  nor  yet 
quite  dry,  but  somehow  it  does  noi^  seem  in  a  ^wmy  fiounshLng 
Btatc.  It  threw  a  sudier  irom  its  side,  and  that  seems  to  tak« 
the  lead  £rom  the  parent  plant.  What  more  am  I  to  do  to  this 
bulb,  and  when  am  I  to  expect  it  to  flower  ^'--'G.  B. 

[Your  bulb  of  the  most  bearntifnl  Sucbaris  amasomca,  u ,  just 
now,  the  most  prosperous  bulb  in  cuItiTation,  and  no  one  could 
have  treated  it  better  than  you  hare  done.  It  is  an  erergreen 
bulb,  and,  of  course,  you  know  evergreens  do  not  always  bloom 
in  winter.  All  that  you  eouM  now  do  to  make  this  bulb  worthy 
of  being  proud  of^  would  be  to  hare  the  pot  plunged  at  the 
back  inside  of  a  Cuoumber-pit,  or  a  pit  like  it,  where  the  air 
would  be  giyen  overhead,  and  keep  it  there  to  the  end  of  May  ; 
then  out  with  it  to  the  store,  and  it  will  bloom  as  white  as  a 
Water  Lily  towards  the  end  of  July,  or  sooner  or  later ;  but 
any  place  affording  bottom  heat  will  do  the  spring  work,  and 
old  bulbs  do  not  require  it.  But  keep  your  bulb  in  the  same 
pot  all.  this  year,  ana  the  first  half  of  next.] 


TBEATMENT  OF  OLD  CAMELLIAS,  PEAR 
TREES,  AND  ORANGE  TREES. 

I  HAVE  lately  come  to  this  place,  which  is  ninety  miles  north 
of  Dublin,  and  have  some  large  phmts  of  Camellias ;  they  are  in 
tubs,  hut  the  blossoms  are  not  larger  than  Pompon  Ohrysauthe- 
mUntf.  I  think  that  the  soil  is  very  poor,  for  they  are  growing 
in  part  loam  and  part  peat,  both  of  which  I  think  are  yery  poor. 
Now,  I  think  of  cutting  the  plants  back,  then  starting  them  in  a 
Peach-house  that  I  have  just  begun  to  work,  and  after  they  have 
made  a  little  growth  gcttmg  the  greater  portion  of  this  soil  oif 
them.  Afterwards  I  would  tub  them  in  good  loam  and  peat, 
with  portions  of  bone  dust  and  charcoal.  Do  you  think  that 
I  shall  have  bloom  on  these  plants  n:xt  year?  If  so,  I  would 
prune  rather  hard  to  get  them  well  furnished. 

I  have  also  a  lot  of  old  Pear  trees  with  very  old  and  lon^ 
spurs  ;  I  am  told  that  they  bear  no  fruit.  I  purpose  cutting  oflf 
those  spurs  close  to  the  branches,  then  rubbing  off  some  of  the 
shoots,  and  after  breaking  treating  those  that  I  retain  as  directed 
in  The  Journal  op  Hoeticultdbe,  No.  41,  page  294,  fig.  6. 

There  are  a  ^eat  number  of  trees  here  covered  with  mose. 
Can  I  get  it  off  with  lime  newly  slaked  ?  I  have  also  some 
Orange  trees  that  I  think  of  serving  like  the  Camellias. — Y.  C. 

[Your  large  Camellias  are  now  in  large  tubs,  and  are  unshapely 
and  produce  small  flowers.  To  bring  them  into  health  you 
should,  first  of  all,  procure  a  quantity  of  fresh  light  turfy  loam, 
and  some  sandy  fibry  peat  or  heath  mould ;  and  also  some  well- 
decayed  leaf  mould.  Mix  these  well  in  the  proportion  of  two 
parts  of  the  loam,  one  part  of  the  heath  mould,  and  half  a  part 
of  leaf  mould.  You  may  add  about  an  eighth  part  of  charcoal, 
broken  in  small  pieces ;  incorporate  thoroughly  together,  and 
place  the  mixture  in  a  warm  shed  to  become  moderately  dry, 
and  have  the  chill  taken  out  of  it.  As  soon  as  that  takes  place 
repot  your  Camellias  in  it,  taking  care  to  drain  them  well :  this 
is  an  important  point,  for  if  not  thoroughly  drained  the  young 
fleshy  roots  perish  every  winter.  This  repotting  should  be  done 
immediately  in  order  to  obtain  root-action  before  the  plants 
begin  to  grow.  The  same  practice  is  adopted  by  the  beat 
planters  of  all  kinds  of  trees,  the  season  of  rest  being  preferred — 
that  is,  the  autumn,  to  plantini^  late  in  spring.  ' 

In  potting  pick  out  as  mucli  of  the  old  poor  soil  as  you  can 
without  injuring  the  roots.  If  the  roots  are  very  much  decayed 
it  may  be  advisable  to  repot  the  Camellias  into  smaller  pots  or 
tubs.     On  that  point  exercise  your  own  judgment. 

As  soon  as  they  are  all  put  into  this  fresh  soil,  place  them  in 
a  cool  greenhouse  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  till  you  observe  the 
young  shoots  are  pushing,  then  place  them  in  a  warmer  house 
and  use  the  syringe  daily,  but  not  too  much  water  at  the  roots, 
only  just  enough  to  keep  the  soil  moist ;  you  may  give  more  as 


the  seiiOB  advaooee.  With  regard  to  pmndng,  yon  need  Be4  be 
afiraid  to  ns^  your  knife.  The  beat  time  is  jnat  before  the  atm- 
ing  season  oommenoes  $  the  dormant  buds  are  then  ready  to 
push  forth,  providing  any  roots  abeve  them  are  eut  away. 
Continue  a  liberal  supply  of  moisture  in  the  air  and  at  the 
roots  through  the  grovdng  season^;  but  as  toon  as  the  bloaeoBM 
hegm  to  be  formed  cease  syringing,  and  give  lesa  water  at  the 
roots.  This  is  preparatory  to  removing  the  plania  inio  the 
op^  air  towards  the  end  of  June,  or  beginning  of  Joij} 
choosing  a  place  in  your  garden  where  the^  can  have  the  beaaflt 
of  the  morning  sun  till  about  ten  o'clock,  and  alkr  thai  time 
be  shaded  from  it. 

Your  Orasge  trees  may  be  treated  in  the  eamtt  wagr  « 
the  Camellias,  only  they  tlurive  better  in  a  stronger  loam,  aad 
can  bear  a  stronger  heat  when  growing,  and  abo,  unleee  yon 
are  in  a  wann,  sheltered  place,  it  is  not  idvisaUe  to  place  thsm 
out  of  doors  even  in  summer.  In  the  south  of  En|^and  they 
may  bo  set  out  in  the  open  air ;  but  in  the  norUi  the  kavei 
turn  a  yellowish-green  when  fully  exposed,  giving  the  Oriaga 
trees  a  sickly,  unhealthy  appearance.  In  such  a  climate  it  it 
much  better  to  keep  them  continually. in  the  greenhouse  or 
oonservatoiy. 

If  your  old  Pear  trees  are  healthy  and  grovring  atrong,  sev«e 
pruning  will  cause  them  to  produce  a  great  quantity  of  yoang, 
unfruitful  bran<dies :  therefore,  supposing  them  to  be  healtt^, 
root-prune  them  immediately,  and  prune  them  as  yon  desenbe 
you  intend  to  do,  then  disbud  part  of  the  young  shoeti  and 
nail  some  here  and  there  to  the  wall.  It  is  posnbk  then 
you  may  have  some  few  fruit-buds  this  autumn,  and  aftarwards 
your  trees  will  be  fruitful.  If  they  are  weak  and  sickly,  thsp 
out  ofi*  the  long  spurs,  renaovo  pact  of  the  old  soil  axul  replaee  it 
with  some  good  loamy  turf-sods,  without  any  manure.  This 
will  throw  fresh  vigour  into  your  treei,  and  restore  them  lo  a 
fruitful  condition.] 


PEOPOSED  BIEAflNGHAM  EOSE  SHOW. 

Ak  advertisement  in  our  columns  totday  aanounoes  a  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  what  we  cannot  but  anticipate 
will  be  the  introduction  of  more  than  one  annual  horticultiual 
show  at  Birmingham,  and  we  are  ready  to  brieve  that  the  mbc 
energy  which  established  Bingley  Hall  and  ite  exhibitions  vill 
be  equally  successful  in  this  efibrt. 

In  addition  to  a  Boss  Show,  it  is  proposed  to  include  so 
exhibition  of  garden  ornaments  of  every  description,  and  of  hor- 
ticultural tooU ;  the  whole  to  be  assembled  in  the  noUe  Town 
Hall  of  Birmingham*  The  prefect  is  countenanced  by  sQ  the 
principal  local  amateurs,  amongst  whom  are  induded  manj  gen* 
tlemcn  of  influence. 

No  endeavours  we  are  told  will  be  spared  to  insure  s  firit- 
class  Show,  and  the  promoters  have  no  other  objects  in  view 
than  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  horticulture,  and  the 
supplies  to  this  town  and  neighbourhood  of  a  fresh  source  of 
pure  enjoyment.  The  Show  is  announced  to  be  open  to  sU 
England ;  but,  we  presume,  Scotland  is  not  to  be  exoLuded,  fat 
the  promoters  want  to  enlist  the  support  of  all  the  great  growos} 
and  one  circumstance  in  favour  of  a  ahow  at  Birnungham  is 
that  it  will  be  especially  appropriate  for  northern  florists,  who 
cannot  bring  their  out-of-door  flowers  forward  enough  to  com- 
pete with  those  of  the  southern  florists.  The  days  of  exhibition 
at  Bhrmingham  ought  to  be  later  than  at  London. 


A  FEW  DAYS  IN  IRELAND.— No.  15. 
{Continued  from  po^^dlS.) 


EOCKFIELD,  COUNTY  MEATH. 

Tnis  compact  residence  of  Thomas  Bothwell,  Esq^  is  within 
a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  station  at  £ells ;  and,  from  the  kvel 
character  of  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood,  has  to  depend 
chiefly  on  its  own  park  and  woodlands  for  rioh  views  and 
picturesque  scenery.  Much  has  already  been  done  to  enbanoe 
and  give  variety  to  the  charms  of  the  landscape,  and  much  more 
will  no  doubt  jet  be  accomplished  by  the  libcHral,  enterprising, 
and  improving  proprietor.  The  neat  lodge  and  handsome  gstss 
stand  at  right  angles  with  the  pubUc  road,  a  eweep  inwards  on 
each  side  giving  an  abimdance  of  room.  .The  approach,  thoii^ 
not  long  is  considerably  varied,  passing  first  through  a  grove  or 
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wood,  the  road  hard  and  smooch,  the  ourr es  easj  and  gnioefal, 
and  the  rer^  of  ime^iial  widOi,  fkrom  the  jtreea  and  ■hrnbs 
•dranoing  and  receding,  and  t^na  pcerantinff  monotony  of  oat* 
line.  Anon  it  enten  the  paric,  showing  tae  mansion  on  the 
r^t,  past  whi<^  it  sweeps,  and  the  site  of  the  gardens,  the 
offices  on  this  side  heins  oonoealed  by  planting.  The  park  in 
front  of  the  mansion  is  toso  oonsiderably  raried,  the  trees  being 
tomewhat  regularly  dotted  on  one  side,  and  arranged  in  more 
selling  separate  picturesque  groups  on  tiie  other,  backed  by 
denser  masses  of  timbei\  Throogh  these  woods  and  groves  are 
many  beautiful  walks,  and  seats,  and  sommer-houses,  which 
must  be  |deasant  in  hot  days  in  summer.  In  many  places  we 
noticed  &ie  young  nndergrowths  of  Laur^  and  hare  no  doubt 
that  in  comparatively  open  spots  lEUiododendrons  would  thrive 
equally  weU.  One  advantage  of  the  low  position  vrill  be  that 
water  may  be  induced  to  lend  greater  attractions  to  the  scene, 
as  we  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  scrambling  with  difficulty  over 
-a  rivulet  to  look  at  a  huee  heap  of  compost. 

Not  wishing  to  pass  the  entrance  ^nt  of  the  mansion,  and 
more  especially  when  a  carriage  was  standing  there,  we  turued  in 
at  a  gate  on  the  right,  hoping  to  mt  into  the  gaorden  through 
the  stable  and  fkrmyards ;  but  .all  doors  leading  that  way  were 
ftst  and  secure,  so  that  we  were  forced  to  pass  the  mansion  and 
a  small  flower  jgarden  at  the  side.  We  at  length  got  to  the 
kitchen  garden  and  met  with  Mr.  Watt,  and  experienced  all  the 
kindness  we  could  expect  from  an  old  friend,  though  we  had 
only  onoe  had  the  pleasure  of  meetiog  him  before  this  visit. 

The  sight  of  the  place  rather  bewildered  us,  and  led  us  to  con- 
clude that  in  the  building  way  there  had  been  Uttle  done  for  years 
in  the  style  of  modem  ideas,  except  what  had  reference  to  the 
mansion  itself.  The  garden  is  so  peculiar  and  so  mingled, 
that  we  should  be  sorry  to  hear  of  its  bemg  ruthlessly  modernised. 
Without  a  rough  plan  and  sketches,  we  could  not  give  an  idea 
of  the  appearance  of  romantic  antiquity  that  would  be  so^oharm- 
ing  to  many.  The  chief  impressions  left  on  our  mind  are  a 
wide  slip  for  vegetables,  &c.,  on  the  side  £uihest  from  the 
manrion,  bounded  on  two  sides  by  one  of  the  finest  hedges  we 
^er  saw,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  massive  stone  walls  20  feet 
in  height ;  other  walls  of  the  same  dimensiona  reminding  us  of 
the  outer  and  inner  fortifications  of  an  ancient  keep,  and  con- 
juring up  ideas  of  raids  and  forays  instead  of  the  more  human- 
ising jpursuits  of  gardening ;  thmi  lesser  walla  and  lesser  divisions, 
where  we  meet  with  pits,  frames,  and  all  these  essentials  for 
modem  gardening  ;  and  again,  where  we  could  scarcely  expect 
it,  a  fine  green  lawn,  with  a  miniature  lake,  soon  to  have  its 
aides  rendered  romantic  with  rookwork,  and  its  stillness  broken 
by  the  trickling  and  dashing  of  a  fountain ;  and  on  the  lawn 
already  many  fine  things,  among  which  we  noticed  good  plants 
of  Rhus  Cotinus ;  splendid  bush  Filbert  trees ;  fine  specimens  of 
Bhododoidrons,  showing  what  such  plants  will  do  in  such  a 
oHmate ;  and  among  good  Hollies,  one  white  variegated  one 
19  feet  in  height,  and  36  feet  in  diameter  of  head  where  it 
swept  iht  groimd. 

Jui  in  other  places,  the  supply  of  fruit  this  last  autumn  was 
below  the  average,  and  some  of  the  trees  on  the  walls  may  have 
done  their  duty  in  days  that  are  gone ;  but  we  believe  that  ere 
long,  what  with  planting,  and  grafting,  and  lifting,  and  pruning, 
^lese  gardens  and  walls  will  be  stored  with  all  the  best  fruits 
that  will  ripen  in  the  climate.  Other  departments  will  follow 
in  the  same  race  of  improvements.  "From  what  we  saw  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that,  owing  to  the  good  taste,  the 
experience,  and  the  intelligence  of  all  concerned,  all  these 
modem  improvements  will  be  gradually  introduced  into  this 
Mngnlar  old  garden ;  and,  yet,  with  such  a  conservance  and 
care-taking  of  the  marks  of  the  old  and  hoary  as  not  to  disturb 
even  the  prejudices,  and  far  lees  the  well-foimded  veneration,  of 
an  old  buck  of  an  MBtiquary. 

^  Afl  a  firstfruit  and  earnest  of  ibture  improvements,  we  no- 
ticed a  massive  range  of  g^ass  honses,  reoentlv  erected,  more 
than  100  feet  in  length  by  14  feet  in  width,  and  from  5  feet  to 
6  feet  in  height  at  the  fr^nt,  and  14  feet  to  16  feet  at  the  back, 
divided  into  three  divisions — a  Peach-house  and  two  vineries. 
This  range  is  to  be  extended  above  60  foet,  to  be  divided  into  a 
'plant-stove  and  greenhouse.  And  now,  we  understand,  there  is 
building  a  span-house  80  feet  by  12  feet  for  Melons,  Cucumbers, 
and  early  vegetables  and  flowers.  In  building  these  any  slight 
errors  overlooked  in  building  the  first  range  will  be  more  easily 
avoided.  We  would  not  have  alluded  to  any  small  desirable 
improvements  in  the  new  range  which  wo  saw  had  not  Mr. 


know  the  name  of  the  builder,  and  could  find  no  foult  with 
general  details,  the  mention  of  some  minor  matters,  which  wo 
deemed  would  be  improvements,  may  be  of  general  use  and 
advantage. 

The  £vt  thing  that  struck  us  there  witib  respect  to  this  range, 
aa  well  aa  some  other  new  ranges  in  Ireland,  was  simply  thiiH— 
that  there  was  not  half  enough  of  top  ventilation,  ^e  front 
ventilation  is  ample  enou|^  the  whole  of  the  front  sashee 
swinging  on  pivot^  being  smit  or  opened  less  or  more  by  means  of 
an  iron  rodaad  lever.  The  broad  roof  is  almost  like  asea  of  glass, 
fixed,  stout  rafter  sash-baa,  and  the  squares  of  glass  beixig 
20  inches  by  39  inches.  A  ventilator  about  a  foot  deep  is  placed  in 
the  back  wall  at  the  apex,  opposite  every  third  square  of  the 
roof ;  but  that  in  a  hot  summor,  without  the  bother  of  shading 
and  thus  counteracting  the  elsar  lieht  from  the  roo(  would  not 
prevent  scorching  and  burning,  and  plenty  of  red  spider  to  the 
bargain.  iVom  the  mode,  adopted  the  opening  even  is  not  so 
large  as  it  seems.  With  stioh  a  mode  an  opening  at  every  alter- 
nate aquare  irould  hardly  be  enough ;  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  had  the  whole  back  thus  ventilated,  with  the  exception  of 
the  necessary  small  piers  to  keep  up  the  higher  part  of  the  walL 
Provided  that  a  sufficiency  of  outlet  for  heated  air  can  thus  be 
given,  the  plan  has  much  to  reconunend  it,  and  especially  in  earlj 
forcing.  The  roof  being  all  fixed,  before  much  air  is  needed,  it 
will  be  mellowed  and  heated  by  reflection  from  the  glass  before 
it  rushes  in  at  the  opening  in  front  of  the  wall  and  gets  down 
into  the  atmorohere  of  the  house,  thus  avoiding  the  ruinous 
effects  of  cold  draughts.  Air  can  thus  be  given  plentifully,  even 
in  wet  rough  weather,  when  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  move 
sashes,  or  even  top  ventilators.  The  very  advantages  of  the 
system,  however,  demand  plenty  of  power  at  command,  as  the 
air  in  general  admitted  will  be  warmer  than  it  would  be  if 
admitted  frt>m  the  north  side  of  the  wall,  or  even  at  the  apex  of 
the  roof  where  there  is  no  projecting  waU  to  reflect  the  sun's 
rays.  In  the  case  of  a  single  house  much  relief  could  be  obtained 
by  opening  the  spaces  above  the  doorway,  where,  in  a  hot  day, 
we  would  expect  the  air  to  rush  out  with  a  force  sufficient  to 
drive  a  windmill;  but  in  several  divisions  that  cannot  be 
depended  on.  To  make  all  sure  Mr.  Watt  t^s  us  he  is  now 
introducing  Moore's  Patent  TentUator,  the  sixe  of  the  square  of 
glass,  between  every  alternate  two  squares  at  the  apex. 

The  second  thing  we  noticed  was  that  the  floor  was  pebbled 
inside,  and  had  neither  stages  nor  pit  inside,  so  common  in 
vineries  in  Ireland.  We  beUeve  that  a  flagged  or  pebbled  floor 
is  a  fine  thing  for  leflecting  light  and  heat,  especially  in  the  case 
of  kite  Grapes;  but  Mr.  Watt  will  be  lucky  if  he  be  able  to  keep 
the  floor  from  being  otherwise  occupied.  We  also  noticed  that  a 
paved  pathway  went  close  to  the  back  wall,  opposite  the  door- 
way at  each  end.  This  is  very  convenient,  and  in  the  case  of 
established  vineries  brings  the  best  bunches  most  prominent 
above  the  eye ;  but  for  houses  to  be  made  the  most  o^  it  would 
be  better  to  have  the  door  in  such  lofty  houses,  and  the  naain 
pathway  some  16  inches  or  more  from  the  wall.  A  crop  might 
then  be  obtained  from  the  widl  before  the  front  trees  monopo- 
lised the  roof ;  and  if  that  were  not  desired,  a  series  of  shelves  for 
Strawberries,  Beans,  &o.,  could  be  better  seen  and  attended  to. 

The  only  other  particular  thing  which  we  discussed  together 
was  the  mode  intended  for  planting  the  Vines.  The  frx>nt  wall 
was  built  solid,  and  small  holes  left  for  the  Tines  to  comr 
through.  Owing  to  circumstances,  which  we  could  not  altei 
without  having  everything  changed,  this  is  the  plan  we  had  to 
follow  purselves ;  but  we  by  no  means  approve  of  it.  In  all 
cases,  but  especially  of  early-forcing  vineries,  it  is  important  to 
have  the  stems  inside  of  the  house.  The  great  things  to  be 
attended  to  in  that  case  are  to  have  the  arches  of  the  front  wall 
high  enough,  so  that  the  roots  go  out  freely,  and  not  to  have 
the  outside  border  higher  than  the  inside  one.  The  difficulty 
in  this  respect  at  Bc^kfidd  was  the  nearness  of  the  stack  of 
heating-pipes  to  the  front  walL  That,  however,  has  since  been 
overcome,  by  a  little  alteration  we  presume ;  and  now,  after  build- 
ing a  four-inch  wall  in  front  of  the  pipes,  and  breaking  arches  in 
the  previously  solid  wall,  there  is  a  space  of  a  foot  wide  for  plant- 
ing the  Vines  inside,  each  Vine  in  the  centre  of  the  arch-opening. 
The  mode  of  forming  the  border  is,  perhaps,  an  improvement 
on  that  of  Mr.  Scott,  of  the  Vice-Secretary's,  Phoenix  Park,  as 
detailed  in  these  pages.  No.  6  ;  Mr.  Watt,  considering  the  moist 
climate  of  Ireland,  is  no  advocate  for  deep  borders.  The  sub- 
soil is  gravel,  and  above  the  drains  the  depth  is  32  inches — 
12  inches  of  rabble  and  20  indies  of  soiL    A  drain  12  inches 


Watt  solieited  our  candid  opinion ;  and,  aa  we  .do  not  even  •  square,  and  covered  with  flagstone^  goes  along  the  front    Two 
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other  draixiA  pass  loogiiudinally  along  the  border — one  aloDg 
the  middle,  the  other  clo^e  to  the  front  wall  of  the  honae. 
"These  are  all  connected  with  croBS-drains,  4  feet  apart,  of  earthen- 
ware pipes  4  inches  in  diameter.  At  the  junction  of  these,  close 
to  the  wall  of  the  house  at  everj  other  archway,  they  communi- 
cate with  the  surface  of  the  t}order  by  perpendicular  pipes. 
From  each  of  these  perpendicular  pipes  a  horizontal  pipe  passes 
inwards  through  the  four-inch  bnck  wall  previously  alluded  to, 
and  in  this  is  fixed  a  circular  ventilator,  so  as  thus  to  admit 
rarefied  front  air  when  it  miffht  not  be  safe  to  open  the  front 
lights.  The  main  deep  drain  is  furnished  with  four  uprights,  or 
shisfts,  and  these  being  much  lower  than  tho»e  at  the  front  wall 
of  the  house,  a  constant  circulation  through  the  border  will  be 
sectured,  and  air  admitted  into  the  house  at  pleasure,  rarefied  by 
passing  through  the  border,  and  more  rarefied  and  heated  by 
passing  among  the  stack  of  pipes.  Tl^e  top  of  the  air-pipes  out- 
side will  be  fitted  with  wire  game,  to  keep  out  Termin ;  and  in 
▼ery  severe  weather,  they  can  be  kept  open  or  shut  at  pleasure.*' 
See  sections. 


..rsiBB 

Seetion  of  Peach-honte. 


End  elcTAtion. 


We  will  juat  notice  two  more  things— first,  eereral  nice  plaaaU 
of  Figs,  raised  from  seed  from  dried  Figs  sown  by  the  yomig 
ladies  some  eight  years  ago,  which  have  nerer  yet  fruited,  but 
which  we  feel  sure  will  soon  do  so  under  such  glasa  houses  as 
now  may  be  at  their  disposal,  with  a  little  curbing  of  the  roots, 
and  nipping  the  shoots.  We  trust  that  the  fruit  will  be  wwrth 
waiting  for,  though  in  such  a  case  it  will  be  pretty  well  a  lottexy 
as  to  desirable  qualities.  The  second  thingjs  were  screral  white- 
leared  plants  somewhat  like  Cmeraria  maritime,  but  altogether 
distinct  in  habit,  aa  hsring  a  decided  trailing  tendency ;  the  nm 
shoots  being  bristled  all  OTor  with  short,  atubby,  white^Ted 
shoots,  and,  therefore,  would  look  splendid  suspended  fifom  a 
basket.  Mr.  Wfitt  informs  us  that  some  plants  have  shoots  now 
6  feet  long,  and  thinks,  as  it  is  half-faaidy, 
it  would  make  a  fine  low  edging  pbot 
pegged  or  laid  down.  G?he  parent  plant 
was  obtained  from  seed  three  years  ato, 
sent  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  under 
the  name  of  Arctotis  grandiflora,  sod 
the  planto  at  Bockfield  were  raised  from 
that,  as  every  inch  of  the  plant  will  grow. 
We  rather  think,  howeTcr,  that  this  trsil- 
ing  or  hanging  featiire  is  a  peeuliantj, 
as,  from  what  we  leeoUect,  the  Arctotis 
referred  to  vras  rather  upright  in  habit, 
but  we  may  be  mistaken.  Sndi  a  plant 
of  good  sixe  would  form  a  fine  £eatare 
suspended  from  a  basket  in  a  Urge  con- 
servatory. Though  no  doubt  eauly  pro- 
pagated,aBd  though  generally  suooessfol, 
we  haye  been  partioularly  unfortunate 
with  this  very  desirable  thing.  Mr.  Watt 
gave  us  afew  cuttings,  which  were  ruined 
by  coming  within  Uie  clearing  sweep  of 
the  chambermaid  at  Dublin,  and  thso, 
on  getting  a  few  sent  by  post,  they  were  so  smashed  by  stamping 
that  we  were  beat  in  txying  to  get  them  to  live.  If  the  plsnt  is 
at  all  common  we  have  not  seen  it  before ;  but  for  edgings  to 
small  beds  and  for  hanging  from  a  basket^  we  fsel  sure  it  will 
be  an  acquisition.  We  hope  Mr.  Watt  will  try  it  for  difiereat 
purposes  this  season,  and  report  progress.  B.  FiSE. 


PLANTS  FOR  SUSPENDED  BASKETS- 
CAMELLIA-BUDS  BBOWN. 
I  YTXVT  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  middle  or  end  of  Aiurasi, 
to  have  four  suspended  wire  baskets  in  my  oonservatoiy,  aOcd 
with  some  plant  or  plants  that  will  be  yery  gay  and  onsmental 
during  that  period.  What  would  you  recommend  ?  I  hate  a 
large  Camellia  with  which  I  am  sadly  afraid  there  baa  something 
gone  wrong.  The  buds  have  come  forward  to  a  certain  Btige 
and  suddenly  stopped,  and  are  commencing  to  turn  brown.  It  Ins 
been  suggested  to  me  that  it  was  put  out  of  doors  in  an  exposed- 
place  too  early  last  spring.    Would  such  treatment  cause  tbii? 

— A  SUBSCEIBBB. 

[For  suspended  baskets  to  hang — say  from  3  feet  to  €  feet 
below  the  basket,  we  question  if  you  could  haye  anything  better 
than  white,  crimson,  purple,  and  pink  Maurandyaa — say  three 
mce  plants  of  a  colour  to  each  basket,  if  from  12  indies  to 
15  inches  and  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  three  stout  plants  of 
Lobelia  gracilis  between  the  Maurandyas.  If  the  house  wss 
kept  warm  and  moist,  we  would  then  think  of  Thunbergiss  snd 
the  best  Conyolvuluses.  The  baskets  may  have  a  stubby  centre 
—such  as  four  varieties  of  Fuchsias,  xour  Camellia  ii  more 
likely  sufiering  from  want  of  water,  or  too  much  vrith  deficient 
drainage.  "Sou  may  plant  your  climbers  now,  but  do  not  over- 
water  until  they  are  getting  into  fresh  soil] 


EDGING  PLANTS. 
How  close  should  cuttings  of  Variegated  Balm,  about  3  inches 
or  4  inches  high,  made  last  autumn,  be  planted  to  insure  a  good 
efiect  for  edging  this  season  ?  Also  would  cuttings  taken  thii 
spring  do  as  well  ?  Will  Cerastium  that  has  been  out  all  winter 
and  turned  green  recover  its  colour?  Does  Purple  Orach  do 
well  for  ribbons  or  panelling,  and  would  it  agree  with  Perilla  ?— 

iKQXnSEB. 

[The  distances  at  which  any  cuttings  or  plants  frtim  ksl 
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autumn*8  outiings  should  be  planted  apart  depends  on  three 
things — the  flrst  of  which  is  the  sixe  of  the  plants ;  the  second 
the  kinds  of  plants  which  stand  behind,  or  before,  or  on  either 
side  of  them ;  and  the  third  is  the  eje  and  patience  of  thf  owner. 
A  good  eje  likes  things  to  be  as  they  should  be,  and  it  is  an  eye- 
sore to  see  anything  as  it  should  not  be ;  but  good  patience 
allows  good  distanoea  between  bedding  and  ribbon  plants  to 
giye  the  plants  the  proper  room  and  strenf^th  to  blossom  welL 
^  Well,  but  Yariegated  Mint  (we  have  no  Variegated  Balm  for 
bedding  sides),  does  not  bloom,  or  is  not  planted  for  bloom,  and 
one  can  go  on  the  principle  of  cutting  according  to  the  cloth, 
and  plant  the  Mint  at  1  inch  apart,  or  2  inches,  or  3,  4,  5,  or 
6  inches — the  widest  distance  that  can  be  allowed.  1  uich  apart 
is  not  too  thick  planting,  no  matter  how  big  the  plants  are ; 
3  inches  apart  are  not  too  wide,  no  matter  how  small  the  plants 
maybe. 

Cuttinffs  of  Variegated  Mint  made  at  the  latter  end  of  April, 
if  planted  in  double  rows  3  inches  apart,  and  2  inches  plant 
£rom  plant  in  the  row,  would  make  extremely  pretty  lines  like 
those  that  Mr.  Eyles  gave  us  last  season  in  the  new  garden  at 
South  Kensington. 

Purple  Orach  requires  a  good  eye,  a  good  hand,  and  a  good 
judgment  to  make  a  splendid  row  of  it ;  the  contrary  would  only 
make  an  eyesore  of  it.  It  and  Perilla  would  agree  in  making 
two  shades  of  purple ;  but  purple  flowers  or  leaves  are  not  very 
good  subjects  fojr  shading  or  for  niglit  light.] 


ABIES  ALCOQUIANA.— J:  G,  Veitch. 
iiB,  ^lcock's  bpkuce  riB. 


AxoKG  the  Conifers  that  have  been  sent  home  by  Mr.  John 
G.  Veitch,  is  one  which  he  has  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Buther- 
ford  Alcock,  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at  tlie  Court  of  Yeddo,  and 
of  which  we  furnish  our  readers  with  an  engraving  drawn  by 
Mr,  Fitch.  It  is  said  to  be  ''a  noble  Spruce  Fir,  in  some 
respects  resembling  the  Abies  potita  of  Zuccarini,  from  whioh  it 
differs  in  having  much  smuUer  cones,  with  scalci  of  a  different 
form,  very  small  leaves,  glaucous  on  the  undfr  aide,  blunt  or 
emarginate,  not  mucronate,  and  flat,  not  four-sided. 

Mr.  Veitch  found  this  on  Mount  Fusi-Yama,  at  an  altitude 
of  6000  to  7000  feet  The  tree  is  100  feet  to  120  feet  high,  and 
the  wood  is  used  for  light  house  work. 


SHADING  GEEENH0U8ES. 

Ths  aspect  of  my  greenhouses  being  almost  due  south,  sun* 
blinds  will  be  required  in  the  summer,  and  the  wire  trellis 
prevents  my  having  it  inside.  I  propose  placing  them  on  the  out- 
side, on  a  roller  to  be  drawn  up  from  the  back,  such  as  I  saw 
in  1860,  at  £ew  Ghirdens,  but  do  not  recollect  the  kind  of  cloth 
used.  Would  you  recommend  "  frigi  domo,"  "  Brown's  floral 
shading,"  or  what  other  texture?  Would  muffing  the  glass 
with  paint,  putty,  or  whitewash  answer  the  purpose  ?  and  if  so» 
should  it  be  put  on  outside  or  inside  ? — S.  D.  OoFV. 

[Frigi  domo,  or  what  you  prefer,  will  answer  for  an  outside 
blind.  The  modes  of  managing  them  have  been  frequently  given* 

For  shading,  the  foUowuig  composition  is  good: — One  quart 
of  jelly  size,  one  quartern  of  soft  water,  half  a  quartern  of  tur- 
pentine, half  a  quartern  of  linseed  oil,  the  siae  of  an  ordinary 
walnut  of  whiting  powdered  smaU,  and  all  mixed  together  and 
heated  until  near  the  boiluag-point,  then  laid  on  whilst  hot  aa 
thinly  as  possible  with  a  brush,  and  the  place  dotted  with  the 
points  of  a  dry  brush  to  give  it  a  ground-glass  appearance.  Thia 
will  keep  on  for  the  season,  until  heavy  autumn  rains,  and  a 
brush  with  warm  water  will  remove  it  when  desirable. 

We  do  not  see,  however,  what  you  want  a  shade  for  a  house 
in  which  Vines  are  grown.  We  would  prefer  more  air  and  all 
the  sunlight  possible,  li^elons  and  everything  else  that  are 
grown  for  fruit  are  better  without"  shade;  but,  like  rieke^ 
etuldren j  if  you  commence  with  it  you  must  keep  on.  A  little 
temporary  shade  is  often  wanted  when  bright  sun  comes  after  a 
course  of  dull  weather. 


OIL  FOB  A  WALTONIAN  LAMP— NEMOPHILA 
SOWING. 

Cav  you  inform  me  what  sort  of  oil  sliould  be  used  for  the 
lamp  of  a  Waltonian  Case  ?  I  have  tried  two  kinds,  and  both 
produce  too  much  smoke  and  smell  to  admit  of  the  Case  being 
kept  in  a  sitting-room.  Can  the  flue  need  cleansing.  If  so» 
how  is  it  to  be  done  ? 

Can  Nemophila  insignis  by  repeated  sowings  be  depended 
upon  for  making  a  gooid  blue  bed  until  October.  If  so,  how 
oUen  should  be  it  sown  ?— An  Old  Quebist. 

[Nemophila,  blue,  white,  and  variegated,  can  be  had  in  bloom 
every  day  from  the  first  opening  in  Apnl  till  the  middle  of 
November,  if  the  firost  would  let  it  go  on,  and  people  choose  to 
take  the  trouble  to  do  it  so.  To  have  it  thus,  however,  yon  would 
need  to  devote  five  beds,  if  not  six  to  it,  instead  of  one,  and  five 
or  six  sowings.  The  first  at  the  beginning  of  September  to  bloom 
in  April — say  to  be  in  bloom  by  the  middle  of  the  month ;  the 
second  bed  to  be  sown  at  the  end  of  February  ;  the  third  at  the 
end  of  March ;  the  fourth  on  the  10th  of  May ;  and  in  most 
seasons,  the  fifth  sowing  would  do  any  day  of  the  last  week  in 
June ;  but  to  make  quite  certain  we  would  have  a  sowing  the 
last  week  in  May.  We  once  used  to  have  one  row  of  the  blue 
Nemophila  75  yards  long  in  bloom  every  October  Newmarket 
day,  and  in  most  seasons  it  lasted  out  through  November,  and  in 
snow  it  was  a  beauty. 

Mr.  Walton  himself  uses  the  best  colza  oil  at  6s.  per  gallon, 
from  Bond  Street,  London,  and  his  Case  is  now  the  only  one 
that  we  can  have  a  look  at.  There  is  no  soot,  or  any  flue 
or  chimney-sweeping  about  it.  But  there  is  a  nicety  about 
trimming  all  kinds  of  oil  lamps  which  some  people  can  never 
hit  on,  while  others  never  meet  with  the  smallest  difficulty  in 
doing  them  to  the  shade  of  a  flame.  The  very  same  lamp 
and  Case  which  Mr.  Walton  had  seven  years  since  are  now  at 
work,  and  look  iust  as  good  as  the  first  season.  The  gardener 
likes  it,  and  looks  after  the  lamp  of  course ;  but  in  the  spring, 
we  b^ve,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walton  do  most  of  the  cuttings  and 
sowings  if  all  were  known. — D.  B.] 


VENTILATING  A  LEAN-TO  OECHAED-HOUSE. 

I  HAYB  an  orchard-house  22  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide.  Sashea 
in  front  about  20  inches  deep,  which  open  the  whole  length  of 
the  house.  Two  apertures,  one  at  each  end,  at  the  point  of  the 
roof,  about  10  inches  by  9  inches.  The  ends  are  brick  about 
3  feet  high,  above  which  they  are  boarded.  It  is  erected  against 
the  wall  of  a  house,  so  that  there  are  no  ventOating-shutters  at 
the  back.    Please  tell  me  in  your  next  Number  if  this  vriU  be 
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sufficient  Tentilation.  Also,  please  saj,  if  Peach  trees,  &o.,  will 
do  well,  the  tops  of  the  trees  being  about  a  foot  from  the  glass. 
—A.  S. 

[You  will  scorch  the  trees  against  the  back  wall.  If  the 
openings  at  the  end  were  1  yard  squaie  instead  of  some  10  inches, 
and  you  had  two  more  in  the  middle  of  the  roof,- at  the  apex,  you 
would  do.  At  present  we  know  yon  will  fail  if  your  house  is  a 
lean-to.  If  it  were  epan  and  air  on  each  side,  it  would  be 
difierent  The  Peach  trees  will  do  as  well  if  15  inches  or  18  inches 
from  the  glass.] 


COCOA-NUT  FrBBJE  REFUSE. 

I  APPLIED  in  accordance  with  your  recommendation  to  Jack- 
son, of  Sydenham,  to  obtain  some  cocoa-nut  refuse  for  growing 
Ferns,  but  found  that  he  had  parted  with  all  his  stock.  Oould 
you  inform  me  in  your  next  Number  where  it  may  now  be  had  ? 

— A  CONBTANT  BkADEB. 

[The  Cocoa-nut  is  crushed  for  the  fibre  only,  and  that  only 
at  Kingston-on-Thames.  You  must  not  only  send  your  own 
carman  for  it,  but  he  must  fill  his  load  himself,  and  he  can  put 
into  his  cart  just  as  much  of  it  as  he  likes,  so  that  one  horse  can 
carry  it,  and  for  that  28.  only  are  charged.  That  one  load 
would  do  for  twelve  months,  grow  all  the  Ferns  in  ten  of  the 
largest  priTate  Fern  establishments  in  England,  Irelimd,  and 
Scotlana.  Two  shillings  worth  of  it  would  do  more  good  to 
most  of  the  Ferns  in  the  ten  collections,  than  twenty  loads  of 
the  best  peat  and  two  loads  of  Beigate  sand,  for  this  stuff  super- 
sedes all  sand  and  peat  for  Ferns.  Then  if  twenty  of  the  large, 
fifteen  of  the  larger,  and  ten  of  the  largest  growers  of  Ferns 
were  each  set  separately,  to  club  so  many  pence  or  shilluigs,  and 
6end  one  carman  for  a  load  to  be  had  in  common,  or  divided  by 
the  bushel,  or  to  be  sent  from  London  by  rail,  they  might  have 
it  nearly  as  cheap  as  we  in  Surbiton. — D.  B.] 


CULTUEE  OF  HEEBACEOUS  PEEENjI^IALS. 

(Continued  from pa^e  436.) 
Tying-up,  Staking,  and  Thikkikg  the  Shoots.  —  In 
order  to  keep  the  plants  tidy  and  neat  in  appearance  it  will  bo 
necessary  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  sticks  for  the  whole. 
The  making  of  these  is  a  nice  winter's  job  for  the  gardener 
or  amateur.  For  the  tall-growing  species,  of  course,  long  sticks 
or  stakes  wiU  be  necessary.  I  know  no  stakes  so  good  as  young 
larches — such  as  are  easily  obtained  where  large  quantities  of 
that  useful  timber  are  grown.  For  less  sizes,  spht  red  deal,  I 
believe,  makes  the  best  sticks.  The  larch  stakes  will  last  longer 
if  the  part  that  is  thrust  into  the  ground  is  carbonised— thst  is, 
Just  partially  burnt  in  a  fire,  and  the  bark  left  on  the  remain* 
ing  part.  The  other  kind  of  stick  should  be  painted  three  times 
over  with  dark  green,  and  well  dried  previous  to  using.  Before 
oommencing  to  place  the  stakes  and  sticks  to  the  plants,  let  the 
operator  examine  the  plants,  and  where  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  shoots,  thin  them  out  judiciously  by  cutting  part  of 
them  down  close  to  the  ground,  or,  wh^re  they  will  bear  it,  even 
by  pulling  such  extra  shoots  clean  up.  The  object  in  thinning 
is  to  obtain  finer  and  larger  heads  of  flower ;  and  the  sooner 
after  the  shoots  spring  up  this  thinning  is  done  the  less  they  will 
injure  those  that  are  left.  If  a  bundle  of  shoots  is  allowed  to 
grow  up  together  they  will  be  weak,  leafless  towards  the  bottom, 
and  the  flowers  will  be  poor  and  insignificant :  hence  the  neces- 
sity and  advantage  of  the  thinning  process,  which  I  fear  is  but 
seldom  done  or  thought  necessary  to  be  done.  Then  place  the 
stakea  or  sticks  to  the  plants  in  good  time,  so  that  the  shoots 
that  are  left  may  be  early  secured  and  protected  from  strong 
winds.  I  sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  use  more  than  one 
stake  to  a  plant  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  shoots ;  but 
this  is  seldom  the  case — especially  if  the  shoots  are  well  thinned. 
Place  the  stake  so  that  the  shoots  may  be  tied  to  it  in  a  circle, 
without  crowding  or  having  a  bundled  appearance;  and  this 
tying^np  moat  be  continued  till  the  blooms  appear.  The  atten- 
tion to  this  point  is  of  more  consequence  than  may  be  imagined. 
Tying-up  a  plant  in  a  careless  slovenly  way  not  only  injures  its 
Appearance,  but  frequently  destroys  at  least  a  part  of  the  bloom. 
Like  an  oUier  operations  in  gardening  it  must  be  dona  at  the 
right  time  or  times,  and  done,  too,  in  a  neat  manner  without 
bruising  the  stems  or  leaves.  The  beat  material  to  tie  with  is 
hast  mat.    It  should  be  cut  into  proper  lengths,  and  fiiiten^  to 


the  waist  of  the  operator.  If  he  wears  that  useful  artide  i 
gardener's  apron,  the  matting  can  be  drawn  through  the  stzisgs, 
and  the  apron  tied-up  also  to  hold  any  shoots  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  cut  off,  and  also  the  ends  of  the  mat  or  any  stray 
weeds  tliAt  may  be  found  growing  at  the  time.  All  this  may  ap- 
pear tedious  and  unnecessaiy  for  me  to  write  and  some  to  read, 
but  I  write  for  those  who  wish  to  learn  and  understand  how  to 
do  everything  they  have  to  do  in  a  garden  in  the  proper  lad 
best  manner. 

Watbbhtg. — Herbaceous  perennials  generally  have  abundanee 
of  fibrous  roots,  which  are  in  fact  the  mouths  of  the  nlant,  to 
draw  in  its  nutriment.  In  dry  weather  the  soil  vrHl  be  dry  aUo : 
consequently  these  mouths  will  not  be  able  to  gather  in  sny 
food,  and  the  plant  will  suffer  severely.  Bemember,  the  food  <rf 
plants  must  be  in  a  liquid  state :  therefore  in  dry  seasons,  if 
you  wish  your  plants  to  thrive,  you  must  supply  them  witfi 
moisture;  and  this  is  more  necessary  if  the  soil  on  winch 
they  are  growing  is  of  a  sandy  character  and  not  very  deep  ia 
staple.  Loamy  deep  soils  do  not  dry  so  quicklv ;  but  even  such 
soils  will  dry  on  or  near  the  surface,  and  the  fibres  in  snch 
parts  will  shrivel-up  and  the  plants  suffer  also  :  therefore,  un- 
derstanding this,  let  the  plants  have  a  good  soaking  of  water  in 
such  weather ;  apply  it  Uberally,  and  in  order  that  it  may  not 
evaporate  too  soon,  apply  it  iu  the  cool  of  the  evening.  A 
large  watering-pot,  with  a  coarsish  rose,  is  as  good  a  utuinl  for 
the  purpose  as  any ;  or  what  is  better,  a  good  large  wat«>barrel 
on  wheels  with  a  piece  of  gutta-percha  tubings  with  a  rose  at 
one  end  and  the  other  fixeS  near  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  will 
water  a  long  border  more  quickly,  effectually,  and  easily  than 
the  watering-can.  If  the  plants  are  not  in  flower,  a  gentle 
syringing  will  be  of  great  service.  This  watering,  to  do  any 
good,  must  be  thoroughly  done ;  mere  driblets  do  more  barm 
than  good.  It  is  like  giving  a  thirsty  man  a  thimbleful  of  water 
when  a  whole  pint  would  scarcely  moisten  his  throat. 

To  prevent  evaporation  taking  place  too  quickly,  aa  soon  as  the 
surface  of  the  border  is  just  dry  enough,  rake  it  over  and  keep  tbst 
surface  loose ;  or  if  dry  weather  continue  the  ground  will  crsck  or 
open  here  and  there  in  fissures,  out  of  which  the  moisture  vill 
fiy  off  into  the  heated  dry  atmosphere  with  tenfold  rapidity.  Xny 
growers  of  florists*  flowers,  such  for  instance  as  the  Dahlia  tad 
the  Hollyhock,  in  order  to  prevent  evaporation,  spread  ovtrtbe 
ground  a  covering  of  litterr  manure,  which  ia  of  the  grsateit 
pervice — especially  if  water  is  given  freely  also ;  but  this  her- 
baceous plant-border  being  in  a  part  of  the  garden  that  is  highly 
kept,  the  littery  manure  would  not  be  sufficiently  tidy.  I  hire 
used  spent  bark  for  the  purpose,  and  where  Pine  Apples  s» 
grown  there  is  generally  plenty  of  that  material  which  couM  be 
applied  to  cover  the  herbaceous  border  with  good  effect 

The  above  points  being  attended  to  properly  and  perMveringiy) 
the  owner  may  expect  his  border  to  make  a  goodly  display  of 
flowers  through  the  season.  T.  Afblebt. 

{To  be  continued.) 


WOKZ  FOE   THE   WEEK. 

KITCHEN   OABDEN. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  busiest  month  of  the  year,  and  to 
most  gardeners  one  on  the  right  use  of  which  will  greatly 
depend  their  success  in  keeping  up  a  plentiful  supply  of  Te|^ 
tables  for  the  sunnner*s  and  winter's  consumption.  This  en 
best  be  done  by  having  the  soil  well  drained,  and  amaliorated  kf 
the  winter's  frost  and  by  a  judicious  rotation  of  croppinf. 
Aspamguiy  permanent  beds  should  now  bo  planted  and  the  on 
ones  filled  up,  two-year-old  roots  are  to  be  preferred.  Qire  »t 
freely  to  the  plants  in  frames  and  make  other  beds  forsuocesiioD* 
Beans i  if  the  weather  will  permit  plant  out  those  in  pots  or 
boxes.  Earth  them  up  after  planting.  Get  in  another  lowing 
of  Windsor  or  Longpod.  Cauliflowers^  where  there  are  more 
than  four  or  five  under  each  hand-glass,  they  should  be  thinned 
out  to  that  number  and  planted  on  a  rich  piece  of  ground ;  or, 
if  the  Celery-trenches  are  opened  and  manured,  they  may  be 
planted  in  them,  as  they  vrill  be  ready  to  oome  off  before  the 
trenches  will  be  required  for  the  Celery.  Dwarf  Kidney  Semtt^ 
if  there  are  any  in  the  vinery  or  Peach-house  keep  them  frfr 
quently  syringed,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  appearance  of  thb 
red  spider ;  if  already  attacked  the  better  plan  will  be  to  remove 
them  to  a  pit  or  frame,  where  no  injury  can  be  done  to  other 

Slants.    Jaerbs,  thej  should  now  be  sown  or  propagated  hj 
ivision  of  the  roots.    iVof,  plant  oat  tlioae  in  pots  or  boxes  on 
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a  foulli  border ;  i^ant  tb«m  ibhilj  in  the  rows,  if  it  ^uiiild 
even  be  neoeeeary  to  shake  the  whde  of  the  toil  from  thdr  rooti. 
If  the  soil  of  the  border  is  stiff  or  wet,  laj  a  little  leaf  monld  orer 
the  roots.  Suooessional  crops  should  noir  be  got  in ;  it  is  gene- 
rallj  necessary  to  sow  two  or  more  crops  at  one  time  unl^s  the 
qmok-bearins  kinds  only  are  nsed.  Potatoe$^  in  plantiog  the 
early  crop  it  is  of  great  adrantage  to  draw  deep  drills,  pertialJ^x 
fin  them  with  leaf  mould,  then  plant  the  Potatoes  ana  fiH  up 
with  the  same.  Sea-kale,  whenever  the  produce  is  out  from  a 
root,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  he  more  shoots  from  it 
fit  for  use,  dear  away  the  litter,  and  cut  the  long  straggling 
shoots  nearly  down  to  the  ground :  this  will  ke^  th«n  within 
the  compass  of  a  pot  or  box. 

FLOWKB  GABDBV. 
Oomplete  any  plantiog  whidi  oiroumstanoes  compel  you  to 
do ;  bnt,.  other  wise,  do  n<^  choose  this  season.  Bemember  there 
is  no  time  like  autumn ;  plants  then  sufibr  but  little  from  per- 
spiration, and  jou  get  from  the  warmth  of  the  ground  an  imme- 
diate root-action  at  that  time.  Sweep  and  roll  the  lawns  weU. 
Owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  weather  our  gardens  are  not  Hkelj 
to  be  disfigured  this  year. 

VBUIT  OAXDEN. 

finish  the  nailing  of  all  wall  trees.  It  is  an  erroneous  prac- 
tice still  persisted  in  by  some  to  cut  out  annually  a  large  quan- 
tify of  wood  from  young  and  luxuriantly-growing  Peach  and  other 
fruit  trees,  instead  of  curtailing  their  roots ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, tiiey  leave  sufficient  wood  in  an  old  and  weakly  tree  to 
suffice  for  two  or  three.  The  former  practice  produces  disease 
and  death,  ^ke  latter  small  and  almost  worthless  fruit.  We  do 
not  recommend  severe  winter  pruning  of  old  trees,  but  that  a 
much  Isss  quantity  of  young  wood  should  be  laid  on  in  the 
spring ;  the  fruit  would  then  be  superior  both  in  size  and  flavour. 
As  regards  luxuriantly-growing  trees,  lay  in  all  the  bearing 
wood  it  is  possible  to  do,  and  cut  their  roots  in  the  antunm ;  or, 
what  is  better,  lift  them.  Tie  down  the  branches,  before  the 
buds  swell  too  much,  of  the  Pear  trees  trained  en  quenouiUe. 
Protect  blossoms,  mulch  newly-planted  trees,  and  water  if  tiie 
spring  is  likely  to  be  dry.  Prune  and  nail  Pigs.  See  that  clay 
is  pr^ared  in  good  time  for  grafting  purposes. 

8TOVB. 

The  plants  of  Aphelandra,  Clerodendron,  Euphorbia,  &c.,  that 
have  been  out  down. and  are  now  breaking,  should  be  shaken  out 
and  repotted  in  good  turfy  fibrous  loam,  with  a  mixture  of  coarse 
sand  and  a  good  portion  of  charcoal,  in  which  these  plants  de- 
light. Continue  to  increase  the  heat  and  humidity  for  the 
Orchids,  and  see  that  plants  of  Dendrobiums,  Gbngoras,  Stan- 
hopeas,  and  some  others  that  are  now  mdnng  their  season's 
growth,  are  not  suffering  for  want  of  water.  It  is  sometimes 
found  of  advantage  to  soak  them  in  a  tub  of  warm  water. 
Syringe  carefully  about  the  blocks  and  baskets  that  have  plants 
of  Yandas,  Saccolabiums,  Sarcanthuses,  &o.,  growing  in  them. 
Piick  off  carefully  into  small  pots  the  various  kinds  of  Achimenes 
as  they  make  their  appearance  in  the  8tore*pots  or  pans,  and  put 
in  another  batch  of  Gloxinias,  to  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 
They  delight  in  moderate  bottom  heat  at  this  season. 
eBBENHOUSB  kSJ>  OaKSBBYATOBT. 

If  eold  easterly  or  north-easterly  winds  continue  to  prevail 
groat  care  is  necessary  in  the  admission  of  air,  as  there  is  great 
difference  between  these  harsh  cuttings  winds  and  the  soft, 
quiet,  gloomy  weather  that  we  have  lately  experienced.  The 
different  kinds  of  New  Holland  and  other  plants — ^viz.,  Acacia, 
Eutaxia,  Yirgilia,  Templetonia,  Bmgmansia,  Verium,  Laurus 
Camphora,  the  rarieties  of  Cactus,  and  others  that  have  been  at 
rest  in  the  greenhouse  for  some  time  should  be  carefully  looked 
over  to  see  if  the  drainage  is  correct  and  the  surfrce  soil  in 
proper  eondition,  and  that  no  plant  becomes  uns%htly  for  want 
of  water ;  mruning  back  or  stopping  with  the  finger  and  thumb. 
Previous  directions  to  be  follow^  up  in  the  conservatory, 
placing  every  plant  to  the  best  advantage  and  clear  from  its 
neighbours ;  keeping  well  in  riew  the  juaioious  arrangement  of 
colouife.  The  creepers  to  be  kept  pruned  and  nicely  trained, 
witii  the  pathways  mopped  dry  early  in  the  morning,  that  no 
complaints  of  unplessant  dampness  to  the  feet  may  arise. 

FOBCING-PIT. 

Introduce  fresh  plants  for  succession  as  fast  as  others  are 
removed  to  the  conservatory.  Pinks  which  have  tmssed-up  will 
be  better  in  a  milder  heat,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  should  be 
removed  to  a  lower  temperature  as  soon  as  the  first  fiowers  are 
ooen«  W.  Kbakb. 


BOIirOS  OF  THE  LAaX  W&WL 

XITCBW  OABDBV. 
Tbbbohbd,  turned  over  trenches,  laid  Box  in  fine  days,  tunMMl 
out  the  bottom  of  Celery-beds  in  trenohing,  so  as  to  scatter  the 
dung  equally  from  the  bottom  of  the  treooh,  making  the  rid^ss 
in  such  case  across  the  ground.  Planted  a  few  more  Cabba|^ 
from  tibe  autumn  sowing  in  sucoeesion,  to  suooeed  those  whush 
w««  planted  out  in  the  autumn.  Transplanted  eome  Onions 
that  were  sown  in  the  middle  of  September,  to  get  forward  early 
large  bulbs  for  use.  Sowed  a  few  Badishes,  planted  a  few 
Potatoes  as  the  ground  was  diy,  and  prspured  by  digging  and 
turning  for  getting  the  soil  into  <»der  for  genend  crops  of 
Onions,  Csrrots,  &c.  Potted  Cucumbers  into  good-iiaed  pots  to 
keep  them  as  yet  in  little  room,  and  filled  another  box  with 
Aaparagus^roots,  the  first  now  showing  signs  of  dislrsss.  Plaoed 
more  Bhubarb  in  the  Mushroom-house.  Swept  over  the  beda 
with  a  hair-broom,  and  spawned  anotiier  amail  bed,  wrapping 
each  piece  of  spawn  in  a  handful  of  dry  short  litter  as  the  manure  ' 
was  wet  enough. 

PBUIT  GABDBN. 

Eori[ed  over  slightly  among  rows  of  Strawberries,  just  to  braak 
and  a  little  more  the  rou^  lumps  of  dung  and  leaf  mould* 
Will  give  no  dressing  to  the  rows  in  the  shape  of  removing  old 
leaves,  &o.,  until  gentle  April  comes  at  soonest,  and  freqaently 
give  no  such  dressing  whatever,  as  when  the  plants  begin  to 
come  vigorously  the  fresh  growth  soon  covers  all  the  old,  and 
there  is  no  chance  of  fine  strong  buds  being  broken  off  by  a 
careless  hand,  or  a  more  misch&vous  rake— a  tool  hy-the-by, 
which  unless  for  specific  purposes,  shocdd  generally  be  under 
lock  and  key.  Pruned,  fastened,  and  painted  Apricots,  Peaches^ 
Ac,  as  opportunity  offered.  Did  the  same  with  Ouxnmti» 
Gooseberries,  and  Pears,  and  will  finish  with  Apples.  We  have 
given  over  pruning  Gooseberries  early,  on  account  of  birda 
devouring  the  buds.  Last  year  they  made  havook  even  with 
Apple-buds,  and  this  season  they  have  commenced  with  Pear- 
buds.  •  Daubing  them  over  with  a  paint  of  soot,  lime,  clay,  and 
cowdung  in  about  equal  proportions,  and  soapsuds  as  the  water. 
It  is  so  far  a  preservative  that  the  delicacy  of  the  morsel  is  for 
a  time  destroyed. 

No  one  likes  Urde  better  than  I  do,  and  though  we  shoot  at 
times,  I  neither  care  for  the  job  nor  for  the  noise  the  discharge 
makes  in  a  garden.  We  have  used,  however,  what  is  not  mudi 
better — several  windmills  that  kept  up  almost  a  constant  clatter, 
and  which  kept  the  feathered  gentry  away  until  they  got  used  to 
them.  What  with  high  game  keeping  in  cultivated  and  woody 
districts,  where  a  boy  runs  the  chance  of  being  locked-up  if  he 
should  peep  into  a  hedge  for  a  sparrow's  nest,  there  is  a 
growing  danger  that  the  birds  will  have  more  than  their  own 
share  of  garden  produce,  and  it  is  more  vexing  to  see  them 
clearine  a  tree  of  buds  than  taking  their  own  fair  share  of  the 
fruit  when  it  comes.  The  pretty  tomtit  is  about  the  greatest 
rascal,  though  not  bad  to  poison  when  that  is  put  into  pieces  of 
suet ;  but,  then  cats  too  may  eat  it.  If  things  go  on  in  the 
same  way  much  longer,  we  shall  be  compeUed  to  cultivate  our 
hardy  fruit  on  low  bushes  or  pyramids,  so  that  by  net  and  other- 
wise we  may  protect  buds  as  well  as  fndt,  and  let  the  birds  have 
only  their  right  share. 

Examined  Stratohe»*ries  in  houses,  cleaned  them  of  all  deoayed 
leares,  saw  there  were  no  wormeasts  in  the  pots,  and  top-dreased 
the  surface  with  rich  compost.  Extra  damp  is  ruinous  in  this 
didl  weather  and  encourages  attacks  of  green  fly,  which  soon 
destroy  the  buds  when  pushing,  and  injures  the  fruit  when 
ripening,  and  the  flowers  when  setting.  When  the  truss  ia 
throwing-up  and  a  few  appear,  then  there  is  noUnng  like  the 
** Weaver"  pko,  "Catching  and  killing  them" — in  other  words, 
bring  the  fingers  and  thumb  in  contact  with  them,  and  the 
slightest  touch  will  destroy  them ;  and  then  lay  the  pots  down» 
and  as  they  are  turned  over  syringe  them  weU  with  soot  and 
lime  water,  rendered  dear  by  standing  long  enough.  When 
farther  advanced  a  little  may  still  be  done  with  the  fingers ;  . 
but  the  great  resource  is  tobacco  smoke,  presented  cool  and  not 
too  strong  at  a  time.  Tobaoco,  however,  is  no  joke  when  nnudi 
is  wanted,  and  henee  the  importanee  of  these  preliminaries,  and 
if  not  attended  to  until  the  plants  are  a  hving  masrof  inaeots, 
it  is  best  to  save  the  tobacco  and  throw  away  the  plants  at  onee* 
Potted  ijyrofiMdaZ  C^^erry  ireee  that  have  a  £ur  supply  of  frmt- 
buds  on  them,  and  which  had  been  eent  in  a  bundle  without  ax^ 
earth,  the  roots  merely  being  wrapped  in  damp  Utter.  The  aoil 
used,  therefore,  was  rather  dry,  in  order  to  get  it  in  nieely 
among  the  roots,  and  these  were  placed  so  as  to  fill  the  pot  pretly 
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regularlj,  and  the  soil  squeezed  tight  about  them  with  the 
fibers  and  a  blunt  piece  of  wood.    The  trees  were  then  painted, 
to  smother-up  all  insects*  eggs,  and  the  pots  plunged  out  of 
doors  into  a  heap  of  leaves,  so  that  encouragement  may  be 
given  to  start  the  roots  at  once,  whilst  the  buds  will  be  kept 
back  by  open  exposure,  or  even  shaded  from  the  sun  if  necessary, 
the  intention  being,  if  possible,  to  take  these  plants  ultimately 
under  glass,  and  get  firuit  from  them  before  it  can  be  obtained 
in  the  open  air.    By  such  a  process  we  have  had  Vines  in  pots, 
well  supplied  with  fresh  spongioles,  before  a  bud  began  to  swell ; 
and  even  now  there  is  a  pot  in  a  heap  of  leares  with  part  of  a 
pruned-off  stem  in  it,  and  a  few  buds  exposed,  showing  in  the 
open  air  no  signs  of  moving,  whilst  roots  6  inches  long  and  as 
white  as  milk  are  formed  in  the  pot.    So  much  for  the  root-and- 
leaf  theory,  showing  that  though  for  continual  health  there 
must  be  reciprocal  action,  yet  to  a  certain  extent,  and  for  a 
definite  purpose,  the  roots  and  buds  can  be  separately  excited 
into  action.    In  the  case  of  all  fruiting  trees  in  pots,  we  advocate 
fruiting  them  in  these  pots,  in  which  the  ball  is  full  of  roots, 
without  shifting  or  repotting  before  the  fruit  is  obtained ;  but 
to  this  there  may  be  exceptions  at  times — such,  for  instance,  as 
when  the  pot  is  very  small  for  the  head.    In  this  case  we  would 
gently  disengage  the  roots  outside  of  the  ball,  place  in  the  larger 
pot,  and  havine  secured  the  roots  make  the  soil  as  firm  as 
possible ;  and  if  it  can  be  done,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Peach,  that 
a  liiild  heat  out  of  doors  can  be  presented  to  the  roots,  so  as  to 
encourage  rooting  in  the  fresh  soil,  before  the  buds  swell  and 
expand,  there  wiU  be  little  risk  of  the  buds  dropping  from  the 
change.    Again,  when  trees  with  fruit-buds  are  obtained  with- 
out balls,  and  it  is  desired  to  get  them  to  fruit  tmder  glass,  the 
extra  heat  at  the  roots,  whilst  the  tops  are  cool,  will  be  an 
advantage ;   because  by  the  time  the  buds  break,  there  will  at 
once  bo  a  reciprocal  action.    With  such. exceptions,  most  fruit- 
ing plants  in  pots,  from  a  Strawberry  to  a  Vine,  wiU  do  best 
in  the  pots  that  were  full  of  roots  the  preceding  autuum. 

Turfed  in  fine  days,  swept  and  rolled  walks,  lawns,  and 
attended  to  flowers;  propagating  and  cold  pits  much  as  last 
week.— R.  F. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*^  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gbu^lener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  shoiUd  therefore  be  addressed  «o^Zy  to  The 
SdUon  of  the  ^*  Journal  of  HorHcuUmre,  <}-c.,"  162,  Fleet 
Street^  London,  JS,C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  3iem  on  separate 
communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
'  very  special  oircumstanoea.  • 

Oat  Bokdeb-plants  [An  Inezperieneed  Amateur) »— The  best  three  bed- 
ding Scarlet  Geraniams  are  Punch,  Crystal  Palace  Scarlet,  and  Tom  Thumb. 
The  best  three  Variegated  Geraniums  are  Alma,  Bijou,  and  probably  Flower 
of  the  Day,  all  things  considered.  The  best  three  Calceolarias  are  aurea 
iloribunda ;  integrifolia  grandifolla,  the  one  mainly  used  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  Gaines'  Improved  Seedling  of  the  same.  The  best  three  Ver- 
benas are  Bobinson's  Scarlet  Defiance,  Purple  King,  and  Mrs.  Uclford, 
white.  One  thousand  plants  of  each  of  these  three  Verbenas  are  planted 
out  in  beds  all  over  the  three  kingdoms,  for  eyery  one  that  is  planted  out 
of  any  other  kind  of  Verbena,  and  it  is  from  that  fact  that  our  selectioo  is  made, 
for  of  ourselves  we  have  no  particular  choice  or  favourite  in  any  of  these 
classes,  we  merely  echo  the  Judgments  expressed  in  the  public  gardens 
round  London.  But  Mr.  Gaines'  Calceolaria  being  a  new  one  to  most  people, 
we  refer  to  our  report  of  it  last  autumn  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  it 
made,  most  certainly,  by  &r  the  best  bed  of  Calceolarias  we  h&\e  ever 
looked  upon. 

Fi^wu-GABDSN  Plah  {H,  C.).— Nos.  1,  3,  and  S  good;  7  must  be  exactly 
the  same  as  2,  being  the  match  to  it;  5.  good  also,  but  4  not  good,  as 
Oazanla  looks  better  there  without  an  edging.  White  border  to  2,  4,  7,  14, 
and  17  very  good.  The  rest  seem  quite  correct,  and  8,  9,  particularly  good, 
though  seldom  seen.  The  row  of  circles  under  the  ** span-roofed"  bank  is 
^ar  more  artistic  than  a  border  would  be  there;  a  ribbon-border  theie  would 
be  simply  ridiculous,  and  a  mixed  border  something  more.  You  must  have 
had  eicessive  labour  and  thought  to  lay  out  such  a  situation  so  well. 

CuLTXJRK  OP  jACOBiCA  LiLT  {A  Working  Man).— The  Jacobsca  Lily  is 
Sprekelia  formosissima.  It  is  grown  the  y^u-  round  exactly  like  Regent 
Potatoes  in  some  places,  and  it  answers  the  best  of  any  way ;  but  there  are 
many  ways  of  treating  it,  and  by  one  of  the  ways  it  can  be  had  in  bloom  from 
■January  to  the  middle  of  May ;  but  by  lifting  It  with  the  late  Potatoes  in 
tht  aotanrn,  by  keeping  It  dry  and  from  frost  like  them,  and  by  planting  It 


out  full  4  inches  deep  at,  and  after  the  middle  of  April,  it  blomns  naturally 
about  the  middle  of  May.  The  same  treatment  as  fbr  forced  Hyaeisths  irffl 
give  the  spring  succession,  and  by  keeping  it  always  in  pots  the  greenhouse 
bloom  is  generally  over  before  April  is  out.  It  is  more  easy  to  do  than  any 
of  the  late  kinds  of  Potatoes.  We  can  form  no  idea  of  what  your  scarlet 
Cape  Lily,  or  Amaryllis  can  be ;  there  are  scores  of  bnlba  would  asswR 
your  descr^tion. 

Gas  Stovb  m  a  Vxmert  (D.  P.  Bell).— A  gas  store  may  be  used  in  any 
fruit  or  plant-house  without  any  injury  to  their  occupants,  if  a  tube  is  to 
fitted  to  the  stove  as  to  convey  away  into  the  exterior  air  all  the  g^ses 
formed  by  burning  the  coal  gas.  We  used  one  for  some  years  in  a  small 
vinery,  without  any  ii^ury  to  the  Vines  or  other  inconvenience.  Bie  stove 
was  at  one  end  of  the  rinery,  and  the  tube,  or  chimney,  rose  perpendicnlariy 
firom  the  top  of  the  stove,  and  when  near  the  roof  turned  at  a  right  aa^ 
passed  along  the  %hole  length  of  the  vinery,  and  communicated  with  iht 
open  ail  through  the  end  of  the  house. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  G&bbkhouse  (2)or«ef).— Peach  and  Necta- 
rine trees  will  do  very  well  on  the  back  wall  of  a  greenhouse,  provided  yai 
do  not  shade  the  trees  with  plants,  and  you  do  not  keep  the  house  above  40* 
in  winter.  If  you  had  bearing  trees  there  yon  might  ripen  that  crop  ia  a 
way,  but  if  you  also  grew  Melons  on  the  roof  of  the  house  in  mnmer,  we 
would  not  give  much  for  your  Peach  trees  the  year  following.  Wash  nd 
soak  your  Vine  stems  now  in  a  paint  consisting  of  clay  and  snlf^ur,  and 
when  you  give  fire  heat  place  sulphur  on  the  heating  medium,  provided 
that  is  not  hotter  than  I50« ;  where  it  touches  the  sulphur  130^  wovU 
be  bet^. 

Queen  Anne's  Pocket  Melon  {Idem).— Tht  Pocket  Melon  is  more  pretty 
than  useful ;  however,  some  people  like  it,  and  it  looks  nice  on  the  table  fov 
or  five  in  a  dish.  The  thriving  on  ridges  and  against  walla  in  the  open  air. 
depends  more  on  practical  »kni  and  the  season  than  on  mere  formsl 
directions.  Most  Melons  ivonld  have  so  ripened  last  snmmer  in  Don^  ve 
presume ;  but  it  was  a  summer  amongst  summers,  at  least  with  as  a  little 
north  of  London,  though  in  many  parts  the  dull  weather  and  the  rains 
would  have  settled  Melons  out  of  doors,  as  they  did  even  Cuenmbas.  If 
resolved  to  try,  we  would  advise  having  the  ridge  near  to  a  wall  or  other 
fence,  fiaeing  the  south;  give  the  plants  but  limited  space  to  grow  in,  stop 
the  plant  when  young,  train  to  one  stem,  get  the  stem  as  soon  as  may  be  to 
the  wall,  train  it  a  yard  or  4  feot  there,  nip  out  the  bnda  at  the  axils  o(  the 
leaves,  leave  half  a  dozen  at  the  top  after  shortening  the  shoot  bv  nipping 
out  its  point,  and  the  side-shoots  from  these  buds  left  wiU  most  likely  diow 
fruit,  which  treat  in  the  usual  way.  You  are,  however,  more  likely  ta 
succeed  in  the  greenhouse.  For  this  purpose  sow  in  a  hotbed,  or  a  warm 
place,  about  the  middle  of  April,  pot  singly  in  small  pots  when  up.  keep 
potting  as  needed,  and  stop  and  train  as  above,  and  by  the  beghining  or 
middle  of  June  the  plants  should  be  planted  singly  in  13-indi  pots,  usiii; 
good  loam  for  the  purpose.  These  place  in  the  house,  and  keep  it  at  «P 
at  night,  and  provided  air  Is  given  early,  it  may  rise  to  75*  to  85*  or  mew 
during  the  day.  The  stopping,  &c.,  is  on  the  principle  that  the  Meko 
shows  most  freely  on  the  third  succession  of  shoots.  There  is  not  a  Udoa 
in  all  the  list  of  our  advertisers,  but  may  thus  be  grown  succesaftilly;  but 
remember,  that  for  the  time  being,  tlic  greenhouse  is  turned  into  a  hothoeie. 
Thousands  of  places  for  keeping  bedding  plants  in  winter  are  thus  tareed 
into  tropical  houses  every  summer.  When  growing  freely  give  plenty  ot 
moisture,  as  you  would  do  for  Cucumbers;  but  keep  rattier  dry  when  the 
plants  are  in  bloom.  Give  more  moisture  and  plenty  of  air  when  svdUnc 
and  keep  the  house  rather  dry  as  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen.  If  trained  to 
the  roof,  you  will  need  a  net  or  some  contrivance  to  prevent  the  fruit  hXMg 
off  when  it  Is  nearly  ripe.    Not  long  since  fuller  details  were  given. 

New  Fdohsias  (B.  O.  Herrmann).— Yom  German  friend,  and  manjof 
our  readers  both  here  and  abroad,  are  under  a  misapprehensioB  on  the 
subject  of  new  seedlings  coming  '<  out"  annually.  Nobody  but  tiie  ownen 
of  them  can  possibly  know  anything  about  them  until  they  come  cat,  imtasi 
they,  the  seedlings,  have  been  exhibited  before  some  competent  Jodfea.  ^1 
that  we  know,  therefore,  of  the  new  Fuchsias  of  the  coming  aeasoo,  eaa  only 
be  from  what  weknow  of  what  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Hortkaltoni 
Society  thought  of  them,  that  being  now  a  recognised  court  of  awarto  to 
seedlings  about  London,  and  as  &r  as  we  can  recollect  the  IbUowiag  «cre 
the  only  three  of  the  coming  race  which  obtained  flrat-clasa  certlficstes  fc»m 
the  Committee  :— Minnie  Ban\8,  as  the  best  white;  Comet,  as  the  best  red; 
and  Mammoth,  as  the  best  double  Fuchsia. 

ROTAL  HoaTicuLTUEAL  SooiSTT  ( ).— We  antweied  a  aimllar  (tnestfoa 

last  week.     Write  to  Mr.  Murray,  Assistant  Secretary,  Royal  Horticnltinl 
Society's  Office,  Kensington  Gore. 

SBEnLiNo  CiNBBAaiA  (W.,  and  W. B.).— Nothing  noT^  snd  petsli 

are  deeply  notched. 

Liquid  Manure  (Jj/noramiw).— Whether  all  tlje  trees,  Ao.,  namedbj 
you  will  bear  **  a  liberal  supply  "  of  house  sewage,  depends  In  a  grctt 
measure  upon  the  soil,  drainage,  &c.  The  Pampas  Grass  and  hertacsow 
perennials  you  could  not  well  injure  by  an  abundant  supply.  The  othen 
would  require  moderation. 

Planting  a  Geometrical  Garden  {8,  JS,  X.).— Your  planting  is  »• 
qulsitely  good.  Your  regret  at  not  being  able  to  put  more  colours  is,  i« 
tne  greatest  praise  you  could  give  to  the  little  plan.  It  is,  often,  bT 
attempting  more  than  the  law  allows  that  flower  gardens  axe  msdsvol^ 
gatised  eyesores. 

FiTTiNO-i:p  A  Greenhouse  or  Conservatory  (J|n«orami«).— F«  * 
greenhouse,  except  having  a  narrower  shelf  in  front,  you  could  scaredy  do 
better  than  adopt  some  modification  ot  the  section  shown  at  page  iM.  Or 
you  might  have  a  small  border  at  the  back  for  climbers  with  a  riielf  over  it, 
a  walk  of  2^  feet  or  3  feet  all  round  and  a  flat  platform  In  the  centre,  or  ods 
raised  in  the  centre  and  falling  to  each  side.  For  a  conservatory  property 
speaking,  you  could  substitute  a  bed  of  earth  instead  of  a  stage.  Too  do 
not  give  us  height  of  back  or  front,  nor  yet  what  >ou  would  espedally  like. 
For  varied  purposes  the  stage  or  platform  would  be  best.  In  a  large  ho«» 
great  variety  of  stages  and  platforms  may  be  introduced  ;  but  for  a  ieofth 
of  21  feet  the  simpler  the  arrangement  the  better. 

Lamp  fob  a  Waltonian  Case  (J.  B".).— There  is  no  lamp  so  good  or 
more  simple  than  the  one  which  Mr.  Walton  himself  uses,  and  which  w» 
described  long  since.  The  original  lamp  and  the  first  Waltonian  Case  ever 
described  are  now  at  full  woiii  in  Mr.  Walton's  own  garden  at  Surbtton,  and 
nothing  yet  has  answered  better.  "But  Mr.  West  used  common  street  gu 
tcreugh  a  very  small  flexible  tube  in  one  Waltonian  Case  which  stood  in  his 
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vhap,  and  that  seeoMd  lo  oa  Ihe  moat  simple  and  aafett  waf,  and  where  ffu 
can  be  obtahiod  we  would  never  oae  anytiiinK  elee  fbr  the  WalUmian.  Bat 
the  sas  is  laid  on  at  the  firont  and  the  back  of  Mr.  Walton's  garden,  yet  he 
wUI  hare  none  of  it,  and  never  finds  any  trouble  in  trimming  the  lamp, 
wUch  the  gardener  looks  to. 

PiKKs,  Clotss,  Piootbbs,  AND  Carvatioxs  (J^.  J^.)-— Theso  are  all  hardy 
planta.  bat  the  klnda  in  most  demand  are  so  refined  in  their  reqairements 
that  the  very  best  thing  that  we  can  do  for  sach  of  oar  readers  as  do  not 
underatand  anything  at  all  about  Cloreworts  is  to  keep  the  names  entirely 
oat  of  sight,  and  advise  them  to  begin  with  eonmion  border  fiowers  of  each 
kind  from  some  one  who  supplies  the  open  market.  Ask  for  common  double 
Pinks  of  three  kinds  of  colours,  also  the  old  dark  double  Clove,  the  best  ot  all 
the  famOy,  the  fiesh-coloured  Clore,  and  the  plahi  red ;  then  three  kinds  of 
bonier  Picotees,  and  three  kinds  of  border  Carnations. 

LnaTBa  of  Ctclaxbhs  (^1.  J2ctcson).— Many  thanks  for  a  si^ht  of  leaves 
so  Twy  different  from  the  osual  forms.  Mo.  1,  europasum,  was  never  seen 
with  a  longer  leaf;  nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  persieum.  No.  S,  with  such 
angles  to  the  lea£  But  Na  2,  a  true  neapoUtanum,  is  farther  from  all  the 
different  forms  which  the  Tarieties  of  it  produce  than  either  of  the  others ; 
the  leaf  being  more  in  the  form  of  those  of  the  European  Asamm  than  that 
of  any  Cyclamen,  besides  being  regularly  toothed  all  round  the  edges. 
Sncfa  departures  Qrom  the  normal  forms  show  how  little  faith  can  be  plac^ 
on  the  deacriptioos  of  Oydamens  finom  the  form  of  their  leaves. 

Fcura  uitosr  a  Glass  (Qa«mO*— Nothing  more  Is  required  than  to  lift 
off  the  glass  once  daily  to  admit  fireah  air,  and  put  it  on  again  directly ;  to 
keep  the  soil  damp,  not  wet ;  to  have  the  case  in  a  moderately  warm  room, 
and  always  shaded  from  sunshine.  All  the  species  you  mention  are  lurdy 
enough. 

Tbk  AiLAiTTBUs  SoxwoBX  {A.  J.).— It  you  applr  to  Mr.  McGhee,  Tyne 
Hall,  Dford,  Essex,  he  will  supply  you  with  eggs,  and  plants  also.  No  other 
food  will  do  well.  Lady  Dorothy  NevUl's  pamphlet  on  the  Ailanthus  worm 
will  be  ready  by  the  end  of  the  month. 


hinder  put  hu  tn j  cnok,  or  does  not  fit  dofe,  let  it  be  corerad 
with  an  old  sack  or  something  of  the  sort.  The  hm^ef  we 
hare  mentioned  are  about  7  feet  in  length,  and  4  feet  in  width. 


POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 


POULTRY,    Ike.,    SHOWS. 

Mat  14th  and  15th.    Tauktok  a^d  Soxbssxt.     Sec.,  Charles  Ballance, 
Esq.,  Taunton. 

Mat  27th,  28th  and  S9th.    Bath  amd  Wut  of  Evolajio  (City  of  Wells). 

Steward,  S.  Pitman,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Tannton.     Entries  close  May  1. 

Jews  4th  and  5th.   Bjetxblbt  ako  East  Kidiko.  Sec^  Mr.  Harry  Adams. 


SHELTEE  FOE  FOWLS. 

Just  reoorering  from  a  serere  attack  of  influenza,  and  saunter- 
ing along  perishea  with  easterly  wind,  in  that  happy  frame  of 
mind  which  now  and  then  occurs  when  a  man  really  will  quarrel 
eren  with  his  bread  and  butter,  we  thought  all  at  once  of  otur 
fowls,  and  wondered  we  did  not  see  them.    We  turned  to  their 
usual  haunts,  but  not  one  was  Tisible  there.    We  did  not  seek 
long.     The  bitter  cutting  wind  met  us  in  our  teeth,  got  into  our 
neck,  penetrated  our  clothes,  took  the  measure  of  our  waists 
(now,  alas !  the  thickest  part  of  our  body),  and  at  last  fairly  blew 
ua  round.    «*  Cannot  lace  it,"  said  we  to  ourselves.    "  Nor  can 
the  fowls,"  said  Common  Sense.    "Much  warmer  this  way," 
said  we,  when  the  wind  was  in  our  back,  **  So  it  must  be  for  the 
fowls."     Thus  we  got  to  imagine  fowls  thought  as  we  did  of  the 
weather,  and,  above  all,  of  these  miserable  wmds  we  may  expect 
almost  without  intenmssion  for  two  months.     As  our  mmds 
became  busy,  our  miseries  disappeared,  and  we  set  to  work  with 
a  will  to  discover  the  tenants  of  our  yard.    We  had  not  much 
difficulty  in  finding  them.    Wherever  there  was  a  shelter,  there 
were  fowls  enjoying  it.     We  have  two  yards,  but  only  one 
possesses  a  shed,  and,  like  many  more,  we  do  not  care  to  incur 
the  expense  of  erecting  one  in  the  other.    We,  therefore,  sought 
for  substitutes,  and  succeeded  as  follows  :—  On  the  open  space 
which  forms  our  run  we  have  placed  a  number  of  thatched 
hurdles  supported  in  a  slanting  position  by  a  prop.    They  have 
proved  a  success.    They  are  very  inexpensive,  dean,  and  bj  no 
means  eyesores.    They  are  useful  in  the  garden  when  the  fowls 
do  not  require  them,  and  any  ordinaiy  labourer  can  make  them. 
Since  we  adopted  them,  much  sneezing  and  oold  have  disap- 
peared from  our  yards.    It  is  unquestionable  that  with  fowls  as 
with  human  beings,  sharp  easterly  winds  are  injurious  to  health, 
uid  that  every  effort  should  be  used  to  neutralise  their  effects. 
With  this  view  aU  openings  to  the  east  should  be  carefully  closed, 
especially  at  night    The  quantity  and  quaUty  of  food  may  both 
be  increased,  and  a  Uttle  stimulant  given  with  advantage   at 
times.    The  surfiEuse  of  the  earth  supplies  no  food,  and  tliSre  is 
little  disposition  to  seek  it.    When  it  can  be  done,  it  is  well  to 
leave  open  the  doors  of  stables,  wood-houses,  empty  bams,  and 
buildings  of  all  kinds.    The  birds  will  use  them  for  shelter. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  turn  the  faces  of  the  rips  in  which 
hens  are  confined  with  chickens  strictly  to  the  west,  and  if  the 


HALIFAX  POULTBY  SHOW. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  Foulds,  Chowbent,  near  Preston ;  Mr. 
T.  J.  Charlton,  Stanley,  near  Wakefield ;  and  Mr.  Challoner, 
Whitwell,  Chesterfield.     The  following  were  their  awards : — 

Oaxe  (Black-hreasted  Beds).— Fhst,  J.  Fletcher,  Manchester.  Second, 
J.  Dodds,  Orenden. 

Game  (Brown-hreasted  Beds).— Silver  Cup,  First,  and  Third,  J.  Fletcher, 
Manchester.    Second,  W.  'Windle,  Padeham. 

Game  (any  other  variety).— First,  J.  Fell,  Adwalton.  Second,  J.  Hodgson, 
Bradford.    Third,  H.  Uason,  Drigllngton. 

Game  Hens.— First  and  Second,  J.  Firth,  Halifax.  TWrd,  T.  Dodds. 
Ovenden. 

Hambueoh  (Gold  and  Silver-spangled).- First  and  Special  Prize.  G.  B. 
Tate,  DritBeld.    Second,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.    Third,  J.  Cnven,  Clayton. 

Hambvsoh  (Gold  and  Sarer-pencUled).- First,  F.  Hardy,  Bradford. 
Second,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.    Third,  B.  Hemingway,  ShOL 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Gams  Cockeueis.- First,  A.  Aykroyd,  Darlington.  Seoond  and  Third, 
J.  Fletcher,  Manchester. 

DoRKXHoa- First,  B.  H.  Stark,  Hull.  Second,  T.  W.  HiU,  Heywood 
Third,  H.  Crossley,  Halifax. 

Gocnnrs.— First,  T.  Stretch,  LirerpooL  Second  and  Third,  W.  Holland, 
Ughtcliffe. 

Spanish.— Prize,  E.  Brown,  Sheffield. 

Ant  other  Variety.— Firat,  Second,  and  Third.  F.  Hardy,  Bradford. 

BAnAMS  (Game).— Fh^,  J.  Croaaland,  jnn.,  Wakefield.  Seeond,  a  W. 
Brierley,  Bochdale.    Third,  L.  J.  Crossley,  Halifax. 

Extra  Stock.— First  and  Third.  T.  Dodds,  Ovenden  (Brown  Bed  Game 
and  Black  Bed  Game).  Second,  W.  Inrine,  OTenden  (three  Cocbln-China 
hens). 


CHIEF  POINTS  IN  GOLDEN-SPANGLED 
HAMBUBGH  COCK. 

Which  is  considered  the  chief  point  in  a  Qold-span^led 
Hamburgh  cock  ?  Would  yon  prefer  flrst-rate  ears  and  a  black 
breast,  or  medium  ears  and  a  spangled  breast  ?  Does  a  hollow 
in  the  centre  of  the  comb  take  from  the  bird's  Talue,  and  would 
the  judges  take  any  notice  of  it  ? — Amateub. 

[Much  would  depend  on  the  judges.  Yorkshiremen  lore  a 
black  breast ;  others  detest  it.  A  blush  on  the  deaf  ear  is  a 
serious  defect,  in  our  opinion  a  black  breast  is  a  greater ;  and  a 
hollow  in  the  centre  of  the  comb  is  almost  a  disqualification, 
because  all  people  and  all  counties  unite  in  condemning  it.  If 
such  defects  as  you  hare  named  are  found  in  first-prizetakers, 
their  position  must  be  due  to  the  &ct  that  in  a  nation  of  Mind 
a  one-eyed  man  is  kiog.] 


LOOSE  CEOP  IN  FOWLS. 

I  HATS  a  Dorking  hen  that  has  an  enlarged  crop  oontaining 
a  thick  fluid,  which  runs  out  of  her  mouth  when  held  up  by  the 
legs,  and  has  a  very  disagreeable  smell.  She  seems  quite  healthy 
in  other  respects,  and  takes  her  food  aa  usuaL  Would  you 
inform  me  what  the  disease  is,  and  if  there  is  any  remedy  for  it  ? 
— ^Ak  Oij>  Svbscbibeb. 

[ETery  fowl  after  drinking  will  return  the  fluid  from  the 
crop  through  the  mouth  if  held  up  by  the  legs.  But  from  the 
hanging  of  the  crop  and  the  unpleasant  odour,  this  is  a  case  of 
disease,  and  is  Imown  among  old  poultry  wires  as  "  loose  crop." 
If  she  is  put  where  she  can  get  at  no  water,  and  is  only  allowed 
to  sip  a  little  three  or  four  times  per  day,  she  will  recover.  The 
crop  will  not  become  less  while  she  has  as  much  water  as  she 
likes.] 

THE  CANAEY  AND  THE  BRITISH   FINCHES. 

{Continued  from  page  447.) 

REABINa  AKD  TEACHING. 
Whsk  the  hen  feeds  her  young  ones  attentively,  and^  is 
assisted  by  her  mate,  but  little  trouble  is  experienced  in  rearing 
them.  Although  some  male  birds  are  mischievous  and  require  to 
be  removed  while  the  hens  are  sitting  and  rearing  their  young, 
yet  the  majority  will  help  to  feed  them,  and  many  cocks  will  oo 
the  greater  part :  indeed,  cocks  when  they  have  once  reared 
young  wiU  h^quently  fewl  all  that  cry  to  them.  I  have  at 
present  a  Linnet  which  was  taken  from  the  nest  and  put  in  a 
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o^.«it]i  tn  old  009k  Oftaair,  which  M  it  and  l»N)ught  it  up 
without  any  other  aasiitanoe  than  supplying  it  with  proper  food. 

This  food  oonrista  of  hard-boiled  eggs  chopped  up  shell  and 
all,  with  crumbled  bread  and  mawseed  ;  also,  a  plentiful  supply 
of  fresh  green  meat,  as  ohickweed,  groundsel,  seedy  shepherd*s- 
purse,  and  the  spikes  of  plantain  when  the  seed  is.  tolerably 
forward. 

Here^  perhaps,  is  a  good  place  to  give  a  caution  respecting 
cleanliness,  for  the  greater  number  of  failures  arise  from  the 
presence  of  mites — a  small  species  o(  bug  which  hides  in  the 
oreTicee  of  the  cage  and  in  the  nest.  They  sadly  torment  the 
old  birds,  especnally  the  sitting  hen,  as  they  inorease  in  multi- 
tudes daring  incubation,  and  either  driye  the  hen  from  her  nest 
or  much  debiUtate  her,  though  more  commonly  they  completely 
suok  the  exietenee  out  of  the  young. 

As  a  preTentire,  I  would  advise  the  prcTious  examination  of 
the  breeding-cage,  and  if  any  appearance  of  mouldiness  or 
minute  white  spe(^  of  a  floury  appearance  are  percept il^ 
about  the  cracks  or  joints,  either  at  once  to  discard  me  cage  or 
thoroughly  clean  it,  then  oil  all  the  creyioes  to  saturation,  and  fill 
them  up  with  flowers  of  sulphur. 

Some  fanciers  have  advised  the  use  of  the  Persian  insect- 
destroying  powder,  but  I  haye  no  experience  of  its  effect.  My 
practice  has  been  to  give  the  hen  a  clean  nest,  when  she  sat  to 
sprinkle  some  flowers  of  sulphur  in  the  nest,  which  I  have  gener- 
ally foiund  to  be  efficacious. 

In  the  rearing  of  Mules  from  birds  of  a  difierent  nature  from 
Canaries,  attention  must  be  paid  to  diet,  to  supply  the  old  ones 
with  food  more  adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  young.  As  regards 
the  Bullfinch,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  is  strictly  a 
y^etarian,  though,  perhaps,  from  his  fondness  for  the  kernels  or 
seeds  of  berries,  blanched  or  broken  almonds  would  be  found 
an  acceptable  addition  to  their  bill  of  fare,  as  well  as  grocers' 
corrants. 

If  an  attempt  is  made  to  breed  from  the  Sparrow,  he  being 
omni^rous,  the  addition  of  bread  and  milk  or  unsaUed  cheese 
might  be  adyantageous.  While  the  Chaffinch  and  Ydlow  Hammer 
eat  no  greon  food,  and  I  belieye  it  is  yery  ii^jurious  to  their 
•  yoimg — indeed,  in  a  wild  state  they  rarely  toaeh  even  seed  if 
they  can  procure  insects:  consequently,  they  would  require 
instead  of  green  meat,  such  things  as  sweet  milk  curds,  imsalted 
cheese,  &o.,  to  rear  the  young  on.  If  it  were  possible  to  induce 
their  parents  or  nurses  to  eat  mealworms,  these  would,  perhaps, 
proyethe  more  natural  food.  This  subject  of  proper  food  is  one 
of  the  great  obstacles  in  rearing  Mules  from  these  birds  which 
induced  me  to  efier  these  remarks. 

When  the  young  birds  can  feed  themselyes  they  should  be 
removed  from  the  old  ones  and  placed  in  a  cage  by  themselyes, 
still  supplying  them  for  a  tisie  with  the  soft  food  until  they  are 
well  able  to  eat  seeds. 

Some  fanciers  who  pay  much  attention  to  plumage,  have  large 
ca^ss  made  expressly  for  the  young  birds.  These  are  closed  edl 
round  except  the  front,  which  is  of  close  wirework,  the  back  and 
sides  being  studded  with  short  perches  just  long  enough  for  one 
bird  to  sit  comfortably  on  at  a  time,  whloh  prevents  their  pecking 
ea<sh  other  and  pulling  out  their  leathers.  Care  must  be  taken 
at  the  same  time  to  so  arrange  these  rests,  or  perches,  that 
when  any  bird  sits  on  a  lower  one  his  plumage  is  not  liable  to 
be  soiled  by  one  above. 

In  respect  to  teaching  or  instructing  the  young  birds  in  song, 
it  is  a  common  practice  to  keep  a  cock  or  two  which  are  good 
singers  and  whose  song  and  execution  are  admired,  and  from 
hearing  which  the  young  birds  take  their  notes.  But  if  it  is 
desired  to  teach  them  any  particular  song,  the  notes  of  other 
birds,  or  to  pipe  a  time,  then  much  care  becomes  requisite  to 
remove  them  very  early  from  hearing  any  other  singing  birds 
except  those  they  are  to  learn  from. 

The  song  of  the  Canary  bears  much  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  Titlark  (Anthtia  arboreut  or  Tree  Pipit  of  some  naturalists), 
with  some  notes  resembling  the  Skylark,  and  a  few  of  the  harsher 
ones  of  the  Nightingale.  So  strong  is  the  resemblance,  that 
some  persons  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Canary  had 
no  note  of  its  own,  and  that  its  common  song  was  really  so 
composed  and  the  effect  of  education.  This  is,  however,  a  mis- 
taken notion,  the  bird  having  the  same  song  in  its  native  wilds ; 
but,  like  many  other  birds,  varying  to  a  certain  extent  this 
natural  song,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  it  best  adapted  to  their 
yooal  organs,  and  they  learn  it  more  readily  and  sing  it  more 
wilHngly  than  any  other.  One  instance  will  explain  this  better 
than  much  reasoning.    A  man  of  whom  my  father  was  in  the 


habit  of  buying  Kif^itingaks,  had  a  Gsnory  witii  which  ha  had 
taken  much  pains  and  which  song  the  l^ightingale's  note  to 
perfection.  A  gentleman  had  a  young  Mule>  which  he  vriahed 
the  man  to  instruct  for  him  in  the  Nightingale's  song,  whkii 
the  man  agreed  to  do  provided  the  said  Mule  was  eoifficiantly 
young  and  had  no  song  of  its  own.  The  bird  vras  sent  and 
placed  in  the  hearing  of  its  instructors ;  but,  what  was  the  man's 
vexation  the  next  morning  to  hear  his  &yourite  Canary  singing 
the  Canaries'  song,  which  he  had  learned  from  the  imperto 
recording  of  the  Mule  (the  first  attempts  of  a  young  bird  to  sing 
are  termed  by  fanciers  recording),  and  which  it  now  performed 
in  preference  to  the  less  natural  notes  of  the  Nightingale.  His 
anecdote  witt  forcibly  illustrate  the  necessity  of  plaeing  sndi 
birds  that  are  to  be  taught  a  particular  song  where  they  cannot 
by  any  chance  hear  their  natural  song.  On  this  aocoont  the 
more  successful  rearers  of  singing-birds  prefer  removing  them 
from  their  parents  quite  young  and  bringing  them  up  by  hand. 

There  is  much  variety  in  Uie  song  of  various  Canaries,  p»- 
tioularly  in  the  length  of  time  they  sustain  certain  notes,  the 
number  and  variety  as  well  as  the  power  and  deamess  of  the 
voice,  though  the  song  of  all  bears  a  family  likeness. 

Young  Grey  Linnets  are  often  taken  from  the  nest  md  reaisd 
by  hand  with  much  oare»  They  are  sonsetiines  taught  the 
Woodlark's  notes — a  song  which  is  much  admired  among 
fanciers ;  the  Woodlark  bemg  a  bird  not  generally  successfully 
kept  in  confinement,  whereas  the  Linnet  is  a  much  hardier 
musician,  and  will  sing  the  plaintive  melody  of  the  Woodlark 
tolerably  well.  Many,  too,  are  taught  selected  songs  of  their  own 
species,  an  account  of  which  I  copy,  with  permissioni  from 
Mr.  Hipkin's  description : — 

"  Song  Bikd  and  BAxniNa  Linnbts. — ^Linnets  are  ssid  by 
bird  fanciers  to  possess  certain  properties  of  song,  which  are 
thus  denominated: — ^Weeting,  chowing  (rough  and  mellow), 
feering,  laughing,  piping,  rattling,  scriggUng,  wying,  and  whisk- 
ing. The  bird  that  sings  sweetest  is  said  to  do  his  song  in  the 
finest  key,  and,  if  he  goes  through  his  song  without  atopfnng,  to 
lead  and  finish  well.  If  he  begins  imperfectly,  or  stops  in  hii 
song,  it  is  termed  a  bad  lead  or  finish.  The  birds  are  dja- 
tinguished  by  the  terms  battling  birds  and  song  birds;  the 
former,  from  singing  matches,  and  being  continually  carried 
about  to  rooms  where  birds  of  a  similar  character  are  bron^t, 
become  lavish  and  hurried  in  their  song.  The  latter  (which  sre 
better  fitted  to  teach  young  birds,  and  are  principally  kept  for 
that  purpose)  are  said  to  keep  good  time,  and  are  noted  for  tke 
beauty  of  their  song ;  and  I  may  mention  that  a  song-bird  Lin- 
net, the  property  ol  Mr.  B.  Moody,  was  lately  sold  for  ^0.  I 
now  proceed  to  the  detail  of  song — the  jerks.  Of  these,  d 
course,  I  can  only  give  a  portion,  and  those  the  moat  approved 
at  the  time  I  went  to  hear  matches  sung.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  a  few  sung  by  the  best  birds : — Tollic  tolUc  ckagt  •*  * 
quake  aweet ;  lug  lug  orch  aweet ;  ter  weet^  A-c.  ;  tolUc  dtoit,  k 
ic  quake  clwu ;  egip  egip  jpipe  chou  ;  ogip  egip  pai ;  im  Uk 
feer;  iuc  tuc  vizzy ;  and  a  very  rare  old  song,  a«  oat  ehajf 
chavdsk.  Some  birds  do  an  objectionable  song  called  the 
donkey,  ic  au  jab ;  and  some,  after  finishing  with  a  jerk,  end 
with  cMte  chite  chite.  This,  with  good  fsmciers,  would,  not- 
withstanding that  they  did  plenty  of  *toys*  (a  term  for  good 
song),  cause  them  to  be  parted  with  as  cast-offs,  lest  they  should 
spoil  their  nesthngs,  branchers,  and  young  Linnet  Mules ;  they 
were,  however,  readily  bought  for  battling  birds,  in  which  thii 
defect  of  song  was  often  passed  over,  provided  they  were  spirited 
birds.  I  may  just  mention  here  the  Linnet's  calls,  as  they  aie 
sometimes  named  at  the  commencement  or  during  the  soq^. 
2\illiCf  tolUCf  pew  and  poi,  and  the  chuckle ;  they  are  so  i^sm 
that  any  one  who  has  once  noticed  them  would  immediately  re- 
cognise them. 

"  The  acquired  song  of  the  Linnet  was  obtained  by  the  old 
fanciers  by  the  selection  of  the  best  birds  that  could  be  foond 
and  the  introduction  of  certain  other  birds,  such  as  the  TiUark, 
and  some  say  the  Wren,  as  teachers.  Thus  by  degrees,  and  by 
means  of  nestlings,  which  blended  portions  of  the  songs  of 
stranger  birds  with  their  own,  certain  properties  of  song  became 
adopted  which  did  not  belong  to  the  Linnet  natorally ;  but  this 
result  was  only  efibcted  after  a  long-continued  series  of  experi- 
ments, extending  over  a  number  of  years.  Many  of  the  im- 
provements thus  introduced  have  now  been  lost,  owing  to 
various  causes,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  the  purchasing  of  the 
best  birds  by  amateurs,  who  have  not  cared  about  prescrriog 
the  acquired  eon?.  This  removal  of  the  best  birds  from  plsoes 
where  they  could  be  heard  had  also  the  eSkd  of  diicoungiDg 
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many  of  the  jndges,  who  tkereopon  oeafed  to  be  fanoiers ;  and 
thoM  who  supplied  their  place  hare  done  so  with  inferior  birds, 
•o  that  our  modem  specimens  would  only  hare  been  looked 
upon  as  cast-oft  in  days  gone  by.  A  few,  however,  of  the  old 
Vind  ol  soDg  birds  are  still  to  be  found — such  are  those  of  Mr. 
Moody^,  referred  to  above,  but  the  generality  of  the  £inciers 
iiow-a*days  are  unable  to  appreciate  tiiem,  as  but  few  are  capable 
of  treading  the  jerks.  Of  the  birds  of  the  present  day  it  must, 
however,  be  said,  that  if  their  song  is  not  so  sweet  as  that  of  the 
old  school,  H  has,  nevertheless,  the  claim  of  being  the  more 
natural. 

*•  The  hybrids  or  Mules  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  sweetest  song 
birds  heard.  Like  the  Woo<Uark,  their  notes  are  flute-like  in 
tone.  The  greater  part  of  the  Mules  sold  by  bird-fanciers  sing 
the  Canary's  song ;  but  I  much  prefer  those  taught  by  good 
song- Linnets ;  and  double  and  even  treble  the  price  of  the  former 
will  be  given  for  the  latter. 

^'SiNanra  a  Match.— For  the  benefit  of  the  amateur  and 
general  reader,  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  a  match.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  matches — 'ones  and  twos,'  'most  and  best,' 
and  (with  song  birds  sometimes)  '  best  only.'  The  match  most 
oommonly  sung  is  ones  and  twos.  You  will  notice  in  the  song  I 
have  given  above,  that  it  is  sometimes  separated  into  two  parts 
— ^the  portion  to  the  comma  counting  one,  and  to  the  semicolon 
two  i  but  each  jerk  must  be  perfect,  or  not  counted.  The  first 
business  is  to  sdect  two  scorers,  who  are  supposed  to  be  able  to 
read  the  song  of  any  bird,  however  £sst  he  may  sing — as  a  good 
musician  does  a  piece  of  music  played  in  quick  time ;  and  a 
referee,  equally  efficient,  is  also  appointed.  Having  settled  the 
terms  of  the  match  and  the  choice  of  situation,  the  birds'  cages 
are  hung  up  at  the  places  selected,  and  the  scorers  being  seated, 
each  of  them  prepares  to  score  the  points  in  the  song  of  the  bird 
for  which  he  is  engaged,  and  also  to  watch  that  his  opponent 
scores  fairly.  The  referee  keeps  an  eye  on  both  scorers,  marks 
any  wrong  scoring,  and  decides  every  disputed  point.  He  also 
determines  when  the  time  is  up,  and  directs  the  scorers  to  stop — 
an  important  matter,  as  one  hird  may  be  singing  at  the  time  and 
the  other  not.  He  then  counts  the  scores,  and  declares  the 
winner.  The  time  for  smging  a  match  is  usually  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Where  the  stakes  are  for  a  large  sum  the  scorers  are,  of 
oourse,  very  closely  watched." 

In  Germany,  many  Builflnohes  are  taken  from  the  nest  and 
reared  bj  hand.  After  each  feed  they  are  covered  over  to  keep 
them  still  and  attentive,  and  a  tune  which  they  are  desired  to 
learn  to  pipe  is  whistled  or  played  to  them  distinctly  once  or 
twice  after  each  meaL 

Sometimes  a  bird-organ  is  used,  but  more  frequently  a  small 
tfageolet.  Some  birds  have  been  taught  as  many  as  three  tunes ; 
but  it  is  better  to  have  a  bird  pipe  one  correctly,  than  to  jumble 
three  in  one.  It  takes  a  long  time  and  much  patience  to  instruct 
than,  and  the  owner  of  a  piping  Bullfinch  should  know  the  air 
it  sings,  and  be  able  to  whistle  or  play  it  over  to  it  a  few  times 
after  each  moult. 

Tho  BuHflnoh  is  a  very  amusing  bird,  easily  tamed  and  often 
tau^t  to  sit  on  the  finger  and  fly  to  the  hand  to  be  fed. 

The  BedpoU  and  Ooldfinch  are  both  occasionally  taught  to 
draw  their  own  water,  to  open  a  box,  or  pull  up  a  carriage  for 
their  seed.  And  Canaries  wad  other  Finches  have  been  trained 
to  perform  many  little  trioks,  as  swing  on  a  string,  to  fire  a 
small  cannon,  feign  death,  draw  a  carriage,  and  many  other  little 
antics. — ^B.  P.  Bbbnt. 


LOSS  OP  A  LIGTJEIANISED  STOCK. 

SiKCS  my  communication  to  Thx  JointirAL  OF  Hobticul- 
TTTSE  relating  my  successful  attempt  at  Ligurianising  my  apiary, 
I  have  been  a  passive  observer  of  the  numerous  articles  that 
have  appeared  in  the  Journal  since  that  period ;  but  I  have  not 
been  the  less  interested,  more  especially  since  the  superioritv  of 
this  (to  British  apiarians)  new  species  is  fully  establi^ed. 
Being  yet  in  my  minority  in  this  bruich  of  domestic  economy — 
a  student,  and  not  a  teaoher,  consequently  not  in  a  position  to 
promulgate  learned  disquisitions  upon  apiarian  soienca,  I  thought 
I  should  but  act  with  befitting  decorum  by  remaining  silent, 
until  I  was  fairly  out  of  this  '^Italian  wilderness,"  and  could 
ftirly  give  my  opinion  pro  or  con.  upon  theee  (which  *' Ak  Old 
PuBMD  OP  THS  Black  Bsb"  somewhat  indecorously  deaignates) 
**7eUow  fovNgn  scoundrels.'* 

Xh^  am  certainly  veij  ihai|y  oomparai  with  Ih&tr  daaky 


brethren,  and  I  should  say  very  gallant,  from  the  intimacy 
which  exists  between  them  and  the  "  adioining  establishments." 
But  I  am  digressing  from  the  ''point'  now  in  hand,  which  is 
this: — Having  been  six  months  in  the  "wilderness"  above 
referred  to,  I  began  to  feel  somewhat  weary  of  the  monotonv,  so 
determined  upon  extricating  myself  and  getting  a  view  ox  tiie 
"  peep  o'  day ;"  but  what  was  my  dismay  to  find  the  wintry 
clouds  had  totally  obscured  "  that  orb  "—in  other  words,  my 
Ligurian  queen  is  numbered  with  the  past,  and  I  am  yet  in  this 
Italian  labyrinth.  All  appeared  to  go  on  well  from  the  date 
of  my  article  in  the  Journal  until  a  few  days  since.  More 
especially  in  the  autumn,  I  purposely  united  her  unto  my 
weakest  hive  (albeit  it  was  a  good  one),  and  during  the  autumn 
I  frequently  said  it  was  the  strongest  hive  I  possessed,  so  sur- 
prisingly they  increased.  A  few  days  since  upon  the  change  of 
weather,  I  feared  they  were  not  doing  well ;  yesterday  being 
very  mfld  my  suspicions  were  still  further  oonfirmed,  and  I 
determined  upon  soking  the  problem,  so  I  extracted  all  the 
bars  and  nearly  all  the  bees  were  gone  (that  is  Ligurians),  save 
a  few  robbers — no  queen  could  I  find :  consequently,  concluded 
she  must  have  died  during  the  winter.  You  can  imagine  n^ 
disappointment :  I  paid  them  unwearied  attention  upon  every 
favourable  opportunity,  and  I  looked  with  no  ordinary  pleasure 
upon  the  coming  season.  Nought  remains  but  to  reconcile  my- 
self to  this  vicissitude  of  fortune,  and  if  circumstances  permit  to 
try  again,  aye,  and  yet  again.  — S.  A^ST. 


SUPEE-POSING. 

AjfTBR  forwarding  the  remarks  on  the  above  subject,  which 
appeared  in  your  last  Number,  I  have  se«i  **  A.  W.'s  "  descrip- 
tion of  the  attempted  uniting  two  old  common  hives  with  limited 
communication,  and  at  this  advanced  period  concur  in  the 
editorial  conelueion  that  the  lower  will  now  become  the  sto^ 
Had  I  two  such  hives  as  <*  A.  W."  describes  I  should  at  the  end 
of  the  season  have  felt  disposed  to  place  the  two  bottoms  toge- 
ther, after  the  advice  of  the  very  old  bee-keeper,  only  driving 
up  at  once  the  inmates  of  the  poorest  into  the^ther,  or  into  an 
empty  hive  first,  and  then  suddenly  precipitate  them  into  the 
upper,  trusting  to  a  much  more  satisfactory  result  being  aflbcted 
during  the  bewilderment  consequent  on  such  a  proceeding  tiisai 
the  prolongsd  skirmishings  after  tho  ortJiodox  NorthMmd«South 
fashion  of  the  two  sections  of  the  apiarian  union. 

In  that  case  the  vacated  comb  could  be  turned  to  a  similar 
good  account,  as  described  by  me  in  No.  34,  or  mora  veoently 
and  fully  by  that  excellent  apiarian  Mr.  S.  B.  Fox  at  page  428. 

It  afibrds  me  much  pleasure  to  learn  that  the  "erroneous 
construction "  "  A  Dktonshihb  Bee-eeepeb  "  put  upon  my 
meaning  **  was  anything  but  wilful,"  and,  therefore,  most  cheer- 
fully do  I  withdraw  the  hasty  expressions  recorded  at  page  180, 
and  regretted  on  reading  his  explanation  that  such  had  ever 
been  uttered,  and  most  cordially,  therefore,  accept  his  proffered 
hand  over  "  our  little  differences,'"  in  the  hope  that  any  divenity 
of  opinion  we  may  entertain  on  apiarian  matters  may  never  again 
lead  to  so  disagreeable  an  interruption. —  A  Rsnebewshibe 
Bee-kebpsb. 


UNITING  BEES. 


"  A  Rekfbewshibb  Bee-keeper"  having'fulfllled  his  engage- 
ment by  replying  to  Mr.. Hood's  appeal  for  information  on  this 
subject  in  an  able  article  describing  his  mode  of  ^  efiecting 
autumnal  unions,  I  now  feel  at  liberty  to  keep  the  qi^asi^promjse 
which  I  made  in  page  140,  that  I  would  hereafter  explain  the 
mode  in  which  I  had  at  length  succeeded  in  inducing  Ligurian 
and  common  bees  to  mingle  amicably  together. 

As  Mr.  Hood  inquires  as  to  the  best  mode  of  uBiting  bees 
in  bar  or  frame-hives,  I  will  commence  by  describing  the  method 
which  I  have  found  the  most  advisable  where  both  ookmies  are 
located  in  any  of  these  improved  hives,  and  in  the  same  apiaiy. 

Commence  by  puffing  a  little  smoke  under  the  crown-board, 
and  shiftmg  the  combs  and  bees  of  the  hive,  containing  what  is 
supposed  U>  be  th«  inferior  queen,  into  an  empty  box,  keeping 
a  sharp  look-out  for  her  majesty,  and  securing  her  as  soon  as 
she  is  perceived.*  At  the  same  time  those  combs  destitute  of 
brood,  and  with  the  fewest  bees  adhering  to  them,  should  be  ab- 

•  fiftie  may  be  kept  alive  for  a  few  days,  la  order  to  prortde  agaiB«t  an 
aooidant,  by  being  placei  with  about  a  score  of  ber  subjects  and  S'  bit  of  ^ 
barisT  sagar  in  a  small  perfoxated  box,  or  under  a  wine^gtast  sug btij 
raiaad  on  one  side  to-adaiu  air,  and  kept  in  a  warm  rotfrnT  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Btraoted,  and  the  bees  brushed  from  their  surfaces  into  the  box 
until  the  remaining  combs  are  reduced  to  half  their  original 
number.  The  crown-board  may  now  be  replaced  (or  all  the 
slides  pushed  in,  if  the  hive  be  fitted  with  slides),  and  the  queen- 
less  colony  allowed  to  retain  its  place  for  the  present  Next,  let 
the  apiarian  perform  the  same  operation  on  the  stock  to  which 
the  first  is  to  be  added,  removing,  as  in  the  former  instance,  one- 
half  the  combs,  but  allowing  the  queen  to  remain  with  her  bees 
on  the  other  moiety,  which  should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  hiye.  The  space  on  either  side  should  then  be  fi)led-up  with 
the  combs  and  bees  from  the  hive  first  operated  on ;  stragglers 
brushed  out,  and  the  crown-board  placed  quickly  over  all.  This 
operation  should  be  performed  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  day,  when 
I  have  found  it  uniformly  successful. 

In  order  to  recruit  the  population  of  my  weakened  Ligurian 
stocks  and  numerous  artificial  swarms  of  the  same  species,  I 
last  autunm  collected  all  the  condemned  bees  of  the  common 
■pedes  which  I  oould  meet  with  within  a  radius  of  fiye  miles  of  my 
apiary,  and  haying  removed  their  queens,  I,  in  the  first  few  in- 
stances, introduced  them  to  my  Italian  colonies*  in  the  manner 
described  in  pages  45  and  46  of  '*  Bee-keeping  for  the  Many." 
I  soon  found,  however,  that  this  plan  was  altogether  a  failure  f 
when  applied  to  different  species  of  bees,  and  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Langstroth,  the  American  apiarian,  and  to  my  friend  Mr. 
S.  B.  Fox,  for  hints  which  have  resulted  in  such  perfect  success 
that  I  now  take  no  thought  for  the  safety  of  the  Ligurian  queen, 
b^ond  removing  her  adversary  before  introducing  bees  of  the 
ordinary  species. 

My  most  recent  and  successful  plan  is  to  bring  home  my 
driven  or  "  beat-out "  bees,  as  they  are  termed  by  our  Renfrew- 
thire  £nend,  in  a  common  hive  ti^-up  in  a  cloth,  and  being  put 
in  a  dark  place  they  are  there  left  until  the  middle  of  the  next 
day,  when  a  little  smoke  is  blown  under  the  crown-board  of  the 
Ligurian  stock  to  which  they  are  to  be  united,  after  which  it  is 
removed  and  the  hive  temporarily  deepened  by  a  square  frame, 
1  inch  to  1|  inch  in  depth,  placed  upon  it.  The  bars  and  in- 
terstices between  them  naving  been  liberally  sprinkled  with 
sugared  water  $  scented  with  peppermint,  the  straw  hive  is 
turned  up,  and  the  cluster  of  common  bees,  having  been 
saluted  witii  a  few  puffs  of  smoke  and  liberally  sprinkl^  with 
the  aforesaid  mixture,  are  knocked  out  upon  the  exposed  bars  of 
the  Italian  stock.  All  that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  re- 
place the  crown-board  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  next  day 
the  square  frame  may  be  removed,  when  a  peaceful  union  will 
be  found  to  be  the  result.— A  Dkyonbhibb  Bee-kxepeb, 


and  in  every  case  would  an  artificial  queen  be  created  ? — A  Ycutx- 

SHIBX  BeE-KESPEB. 

[The  dates  of  the  nine  artificial  swarms  referred  to  wore  g^en 
in  page  97.  In  the  eight  first  swarms,  bees  only  were  taken  £ram 
the  parent  stock  on  the  days  indicated,  brood  being  supplied 
from  other  hives ;  but  quite  an  equal  number  of  bz^Dod-oombs 
were  removed  at  different  times,  their  places  being  supplied  bj 
empty  combe. 

The  presence  of  drones  of  the  common  species  is  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  plan  you  describe,  always  suppos- 
ing that  the  Ligurians  are  to  be  k^t  pure.  We  have  tried  to 
exclude  them  by  means  of  a  drone-stopper,  but  this  is  so  great  i 
hindrance  to  the  entrance  of  the  wo»ers,  that  the  results  hare 
been  far  from  satisfactory  to — ^A  Dbtonshibs  Bbs-kestss.] 


EAPED  MULTIPLICATION  OF  LIGUEIAN 
STOCKS. 

I  BBCEIVED  last  summer  from  our  worthy  fnend,  "  A  Devon- 
8HIBB  Bbs-ebbfeb,'*  a  stock  of  Ligurian  bees  and  one  queen. 
From  the  stock  I  had  a  late  swarm,  which  leaves  me  at  the  pre- 
sent time  in  possession  of  three  good  strong  stocks. 

Beading  a  statement  in  the  Jottblval  op  Hobticvltubb  from 
S.  B.  Fox,  of  one  of  the  hives  in  the  possession  of  **  A  Detok- 
BHIBb  Bbb-kbefeb,"  that  nine  artificial  swarms  were  created. 
Would  either  Mr.  Fox  or  "A  Dbyonshibb  Bbe-kbefbb"  be  so 
kind  as  to  state  what  period  elapsed  between  the  taking  out  of  each 
con^b ;  and,  whether  the  bar  was  replaced  with  an  empty  comb 
each  time,  or  was  it  only  the  bees  upon  the  comb  and  brood  in 
this  single  comb  that  were  taken  from  the  hire  that  formed  a  new 
colony,  o#  were  other  bees  added  from  another  source  ? 

I  should  also  feel  glad  to  hear  their  opinion,  knovring  their 
great  experience  in  these  matters.  Would  it  be  a  safe  plan  to 
take  a  strong  hive  of  the  common  bees  and  remore  it  some  dis- 
tanoe  from  its  regular  stand,  then  to  take  an  empty  hive  and 
put  into  it  one  comb  with  brood  and  bees  firom  one  of  my  Ligu- 
rian stocks  and  place  it  on  the  stand  where  the  common  bees 
stood,  so  that  the  bees  or  part  of  them  would  return  to  their 
rcffular  situation,  and  by  that  means  strengthen  the  Ligurians  P 
Would  the  common  bees  enter  the  hive  aim  join  the  Ligurians  ? 

*  The  LIgnrian  qaeen  was  in  each  instance  secnred  until  the  next  day  in 
a  small  box  over  an  orifice  in  the  top  of  her  own  hire,  from  which  she 
was  separated  by  a  divider  of  perforated  sine. 

i  It  always  resulted  in  an  immense  slaughter,  and  sometimes,  notwith- 
standing all  my  precautions,  in  the  death  of  the  Italian  sovereign. 

$  I  do  not  participate  in  the  objections  to  thli  process  which  are  enter- 
tained by  **  A  KxKFaEwsHiRX  Bss-xebpeb,"  as  I  find  bees  soon  lick  them- 
selves and  their  combs  quite  dry  after  its  application. 


BEES  DYING  FEOM  DYSBNTEBY. 

I  HAVE  lost  two  of  my  best  hives,  and  my  ne^hbour  has  kit 
one  of  his  best  hires  in  a  very  mysterious  way,  as  follows  :— 
They  were  in  common  straw  hives,  and  have  been  kept  quite 
dry  all  winter,  and  although  they  hare  now  each  of  them  at 
least  20  lbs.  of  honey  in  them,  the  bees  have  all  died.  They  all 
had  queens ;  but  the  inside  of  the  part  of  the  hive  where  ihej 
were  was  rery  dirty,  from  the  fiwjt  of  the  bees  having  made  ihmr 
dirt  on  the  part  of  the  combs  where  they  were.  They  have  been 
supplied  several  times  vrith  clean  floor-boards,  but  to  no  use.  Of 
course  the  bees  have  not  been  kept  up — that  is,  confined  during 
the  winter.  My  bees  hare  a  north  aspect,  and  my  ndghbonr's 
an  east  aspect — ^A  Gonstabt  Subbobibbb. 

[Dysentery  was  probably  the  inmiediate  cause  of  the  kas  of 
these  three  stocks.  It  appears  pretty  certain  that  this  disease 
arises  from  confinement  in  a  damp  and  yitiated  atmosj^iere. 
We  believe  the  best  preventive  is  to  be  found  in  adequate 
external  protection,  coupled  with  moderate  rentilation  during 
winter.] 

OUB  LETTER  BOX. 

BsEEDma  Large  Dttcks  {A  Constant  Svbseriber), — It  is  alwaytbeUe 
to  put  your  Duck's  eggrs  under  hens ;  but  doing  so  would  be  of  lii^  a^ 
unless  they  wtre  kept  from  the  wat«r.  It  is  /or  this  reason  princ^iaUy  tke 
hen  is  the  better  mother.  The  Duck  drags  her  young  about  while  they  are 
too  small  and  weak.  She  takes  them  under  beetling  banks,  and  aaoDf 
tangled  briars ;  their  little  strength  is  exhausted,  and  they  pedah.  The)»«t 
Ducks  that  are  shown  seldom  see  water,  beyond  the  necessary  quanl^li) 
wash  in.  Let  a  hen  sit  on  Ducks'  eggs  m  an  old  pigsty  e,  or  sayuied 
where  there  is  no  water ;  and  for  three  weeks  after  she  has  batched  let 
there  only  be  a  shallow  Tessel  of  waUr,  no*,  more  than  I  inch  deep.  Feed 
on  oatmeal  curd,  grass,  gravel,  tallow-chandler's  greaves,  andasyienfs. 

Fowls  Psckivo  each  otber  (H.  A.  IT.).-- All  fowls  will  peck  alartw 
place,  and  all  birds  become  carnivorous  at  the  sight  of  raw  fieah.  This 
feeling  is  often  fostered  by  meat-feedtng.  The  Spanish  seldom  pick  the 
cock'a  face,  unless  there  is  a  spot  or  discoloration  to  induce  them  to  do  n; 
having  tasted,  they  go  on.  But  it  is  often  caused  by  a  bad  state  of  hedj, 
and  an  entire  change  of  food  is  the  remedy.  Fowls  entirely  dsbarrtd  from 
green  food,  will  seek  for  flesh  as  a  substitute.  If  the  laceration  is  exteasite 
sew  it  up,  there  will  be  no  scar.  Let  the  cock  be  with  the  hens  for  an 
hour  every  day,  and  let  him  be  watched  that  the  hena  do  not  damage  his 
face.    This  is  more  than  is  required  for  breeding  purposes. 

CaivB  C<£UK  Fowls  iA  Working  Jfan).— As  a  generally  nseftil  ftnrl  «e 
consider  the  Cr^ve  CoDur  far  superior  to  the  Golden-epangled,  or  say  other 
Hamburgh.  It  is  a  bulky,  crested  fowl ;  plumage  blade,  witii  a  hmzr 
lustre  on  the  neck  and  long  feathers.  The  pullets  make  very  eaiiy  table 
birds.  Ihe  hens  v«  good  layers  and  the  eggs  are  large,  bnt  they  sre  laidy 
broody. 

Feeding  Youmo  Camabibs  {A  Sub»cr%ber).—Tht  food  lor  the  old  to* 
to  feed  their  young  on  may  consist  of  a  mixture  of  hard-boiled  egg,  msv- 
seed,  grits  or  shelled  oats,  and  bread  crumb,  provided  there  is  so  stan  is 
lt.--B.  P.  B. 

Cats  {E,  L,  J5L).— The  book  you  allude  ts  to  "The  Cat,  iU  Hiitdrysad 
Diseases.  By  the  Hon.  Lady  Cust."  It  is  published  by  GroombiMge  and 
Sons,  Paternoster  Row. 


LONDON  MABKETS.— Mabch  3. 
POULTRY. 

The  market  begins  to  assume  a  clear  look.  Game  has  diisppesni; 
Poultry  becomes  scarcer ;  and  many  of  the  fowls  show  the  laying  tessos 
has  either  commenced  or  is  about  to  do  so.  Ducklings  and  grsen  Geeie 
come  in  scantily. 

Each— ^.  d,       a.  d 

Turkeys 0    0  to  0    0 

Fowls 4    0   „    4    6 

Smaller  do 8    0  „    8    6 

Chickens    2    6  ,,    8    0 

6  „    4    0 

0  „    6    6 

6   „    8    0 


Ducklings S 

Goslings 6 

Guinea  Fowls   2 


£aeh-s.  d,    u  i- 


Grouse     0 

Pheasants    0 

Partridges 0 

Pigeons 0 

Hsres   ^....  0 

Babbito    1 
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"o7 
M'ntb 


11 
12 
18 
14 
1^ 
16 
IT 


Week* 


Tv 
W 
Tx 
P 

8 

8CH 

M 


MARCH  11-^17,  1802. 


Choroxmna  flava. 
Embkr  Week. 
ChoroKema  raria. 
Ohorozema  angn«tift)lia. 
Contoa  deptndena. 
2  8oin>AY  iw  Leivt. 
Caatua  bl«olor. 


WtATHXK  VMAK  LONDON  IN   1961. 


Barometer. 


I  . 


,  Rain  in  i 


8an 


Thermom.,  Wind.  '  J^J^ J  Rises. 


29.311-29.370 
29.391-29.314 
80.100-29.649 
S0.23S-90.1I4 
S0.088— 30.035 
29.978-29.163 
29.890-29.838 


detr.  de^. 

49-37 

W. 

49-33 

N.W. 

^1-21 

N. 

55-40 

W. 

55-24 

N.W. 

49-29 

8.W. 

47-30 

8.W. 

Son 
Set8. 


•14 

.08 


I     -02 


•11 
•87 


re.     h.{  m.     h. 
26af6     55af5 

57  5 

58  5 
n 

2      4 

4  4 

5  4 


1  23 

6 

I  21 

6 

!  19 

6 

17 

6 

14 

6 

12 

6 

Moon 

Rise*. 

Moon's 

and  Seta 

Age. 

m.     h. 

51      3 

11 

21      4 

12 

44      4 

13 

5      5 

14 

26      5 

15 

riae? 

O 

27  a  8 

17 

10  14  I 

9  57  1 

9  41 

9  24 

9  7  ! 

8  49  I 

8  32 


70 
71 
72 
78 
74 
75 
76 


MBrsOROi.o«T  or  rum  Wstv.—  At  Qfhiawiek,  fk>om  obeerrmtUmi  dnrinf  t^e  last  thirty-flte  years,  the  ayerage  highest  and  lowest 
mperatnres  of  these  days  are  50.7<>  and  84.2'  respeotlTely.  The  frreatest  heat,  67^,  oocnrted  on  the  12th  in  1841 ;  aad  the  lowest  oold,  17% 
I  the  I7th  in  1845.    Daring  the  period  148  days  were  line,  and  on  103  rain  fell. 


COCOA-NUT  FIBEE  BBFUSE. 

ITHOITT  intending  it  I 
may  hare  brought  in- 
jury to  some  one  i  and* 
I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
oorreotinir  an  arror^  wmok  I  often 
eommitted  by  mistake,  and  I  giro  it 
this  proxnineney  to  atoae  for  my  seeming  un- 
fairness. 
The  good  clergyman  below  Bristol,  who  first 
made  known  through  this  Journal  the  value  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  refuse  fbr  Ferns  and  bulbs,  tells  me,  in  a  letter 
just  receiyed,  that  he  thinks  that  the  writer  at  page  434 
and  your  humble  servant  on  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  are 
both  under  a  slight  mistake.  "  I  get  mine  from  Bristol, 
and  yet  you  have  seen  it  and  recognised  it  as  the  genuine 
article.  I  saw  it  produced  from  uie  crushing  or  tearing- 
maohine  preparatory  to  making  mats  and  brushes,  and  so 
it  is  not  the  refuse  from  their  manufacture,  though  I 
have  no  doubt  the  manufacturers  have  but  one  rubbish- 
heap  for  all  the  processes,  so  that  there  is  a  sli^t  mix- 
ture of  fibre  with  the  sawdust-like  stuff.  I  first  saw 
it  used  (in  Bristol)  in  tiie  yard  of  a  horse-auotion,  making 
a  beautiful  footing  for  the  horses  to  exercise  on.  I  at 
once  saw  it  was  too  good  for  that  purpose,  and  then  came 
your  article  on  its  uses." 

The  grand  discovery  must,  therefbre,  have  been  made 
by  the  clergyman  at  tne  same  time  as  it  was  made  in  the 
Experimental  Garden ;  and  he  deserves  the  more  praise 
from  having  seen  in  his  mind's  eye  how  good  it  must  be 
for  various  plants,  while  its  goodness  was  only  forced  on 
our  attention  by  the  merest  accident.  The  nulls  for  the 
works  were  next  door  to  the  Experimental,  and  the  stuff 
was  used  for  mulching  fiower-garden  trees  and  shrubs  as 
the  cheapest  material  we  could  obtain  or  think  of.  Every 
indi  of  the  mulching  was  soon  taken  possession  of  by  the 
most  healthy  roots  you  ever  saw  of  Deodars,  Ceduir  of 
Lebanon,  and  aU  sorts  of  Finuses.  Iliat  led  to  its  use 
in  planting  such  trees  and  such  shrubs,  which  rooted  in 
it  faster  and  more  strongly  than  in  le^  mould.  That 
being  proved,  it  was  next  applied  to  recover  the  health 
of  some  very  old  trees  whicn  were  great  favourites,  and 
which  it  did  recover  in  a  very  renuuwable  manner. 

Tliere  does  not  seem  to  be  any  goodness  in  the  refuse 
itself,  as  it  were,  but  being  always  damp  in  hot  weather, 
and  free  as  feathers  for  we  roots  to  run  in  it,  they  do 
take  hold  of  it  most  greedily,  and,  of  course,  they  must 
be  new  roots.*  Our  theory  was  this :  Here  is  a  stufi*  in 
which  new  roots  come  from  the  most  unpromising  stumps 
of  old  trees ;  and  if  you  only  can  induce  eaeh  tree  to 
make  roots  at  all,  surely  ihm  will  be  no  diffieulty  in 
feeding  them  from  fresh  soils  and  e(MnpostB. 

All  this  time  the  beds  and  borders  of  the  flower  garden 
were  annually  mulched  with  the  stuff,  and  we  co^d  see 
flowering  plants  took  to  it  as  fast  as  trees,  and  a  little  of 

*  Being  yegetable  reftiae,  hy  helsg  kept  moist  it  most  giro  out  slowly 
(phonic  add,  and  this  gas  is  espedaUy  beneficial  to  planU  when  applied  to 
theh:  rootB.-[EDfl.  J.  or  H.] 
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it  was  used  in  potting  flower-garden  stuff.  Just  then  a 
parcel  of  plants  for  the  Experimental  came  up  from 
Bristol  way,  and  they  were  actually  growing  in  this  very 
stuff,  and  we  owe  to  that  rev.  gentleman's  practical  know- 
ledge all  that  we  know  of  it  for  pot  plants,  and  more  par- 
ticularly for  Ferns  and  bulbs. 

All  the  Ferns,  and  their  allies,  that  I  tried  in  it  were 
different  kinds  of  Lycopods  in  1860,  and  lots  of  the  new 
variegated  Pteris  cretioa  albo-lineata.  I  had  forty  plants 
of  that  one  Fern  sent  to  me  before  it  was  hardly  m  the 
London  market,  all  little  seedlings  but  six ;  and  the  seed- 
lings in  this  cocoa*nut  fibre  stuff  out  of  doors  advanced  so 
weU  last  summer  with  me,  that  I  had  no  fear  of  offering 
them  to  Mr.  Eyles  out  of  my  open  borders  lest  the  frost 
should  catch  them.  Another  family,  the  fine  new  Bego- 
nias, were  sent  here  by  the  dozen,  and  they,  too,  took  to 
the  cocoa-nut  stuff  in  preference  to  the  best  compost. 

So  you  see  that  all  our  experience  of  its  uses  in  potting 
originated  from  Bristol.  What  made  me  say  the  refase 
dost  was  made  only  here  at  Kingston,  which, was  my 
great  mistake,  was  tnis  :  The  inventor  of  the  process  of 
crushing  the  nut  was  occupied  in  another  patented  pro- 
cess of  a  different  kind  next  door  to  me  some  years  back, 
and  he  told  me  his  patent  for  crushing  the  cocoa-nut  was 
for  all  England ;  but  he  has  been  dead  three  or  four 
years,  and  probably  the  time  of  his  patent  may  be  run 
out,  or  a  Tcry  different  process  may  have  been  applied  to 
the  crushing  of  the  nut-shells  at  Bristol ;  or  the  Kingston 
firm  may  let  leases  under  the  ori^al  patent,  which  is 
called  afler  my  old  neighbour,  Mr.  jBarsham,  "Barsham's 
Patent ;"  but  of  the  business  part  of  the  affair  I  know 
next  to  nothing.  I  only  went  once  over  the  works  some 
years  since  to  see  the  crushing  and  the  whole  manufac- 
ture, and  if  anything  I  ever  said  anent  cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse  has  done  any  narm  to  anybody,  all  I  can  say  is 
that  it  was  entirely  unforeseen  by  me. 

About  Surbiton  the  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  is  being  used 
for  mulching  flower-beds,  borders,  and  window-boxes ; 
but  whether  any  one  uses  it  for  potting  I  never  heard. 
But  I  have  another  string  to  my  dow,  which  I  must  pull 
thus  prominently,  as  if  I  were  at  match-targeting.  All 
kinds  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been 
writing  private  letters  to  me  about  this  stuff,  and  some 
even  go  so  far  as  to  ask  me  to  turn  out  a  pedlar,  carry  a 
pack  full  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  ref\ise  over  my  shoulder,  and 
they  would  buy  of  me,  get  me  customers,  and  provide  me 
nights'  lodgings,  for  all  which  I  am  grateful.  But  there 
are  two  great  objections  to  that  course  :  I  am  too  old  to 
carry  much  of  a  load,  and  peddling  is  down  on  the  scale 
from  what  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  my  journey. 
Another  class  of  private  correspondents  suggest  a  sort  of 
agency  for  me  to  ouy  the  stuff  at  2«.  a-load,  and  sell  it 
out  in  bushels  to  them  and  their  friends.  For  that  ad- 
vice I  am  also  grateful.  But  the  truth  is  this :  I  have 
no  time  to  spare  for  any  mortal  thing  save  my  own  ex-  . 
periments,  imd  for  short  visits  to  shows  and  pubMo  places 
near  London. 

I  have  also  an  invitation  from  a  New  Jersey  nursery- 
man, in  the  United  States,  to  become  one  of  his  London 
No.  702.—VOL.  XXVI.,  Ou)  Saaiis.     ! 
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houses  to  deal  with  in  plants,  from  hayingseen  mj  way  of  paoldng 
to  be»  or  had  been,  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Bird's,  of  Stoke  Newing- 
ton^  for  his  ChrysanthemtunSjand  he  says  that  is  the  only  and  really 
cheap  and  safe  way  of  packing  for  the  ran  to  America.  He,  the 
Kew  Jersey  nurseryman,  always  packs  for  London  as  Mr.  Bird 
does — ^that  is,  without  pots,  or  balls,  or  baskets  and  mats,  and 
they  tdl  him  his  plants  come  firesh  to  hand ;  but  that  he  never 
can  induce  the  London  trade  to  pack  out  of  the  old  routine,  and 
the  consequence  is,  the  expense  is  three  times  more  than  by  his 
own  plan,  and  more  than  half  the  plants  are  dead  when  they 
reach  him. 

Now,  all  our  American  readers  will  know  that  I  am  not  in 
any  way  connected  with  trade  in  plants,  save  my  own  seedlings, 
wliich  can  only  reach  the  market  through  an  agency;  for  I  could 
not  trust  myself  to  be  agent  for  myself  much  less  to  be  one  for 
the  packing  of  plants  for  America,  or  for  bushels  of  cocoa-nut 
stuff  for  our  prorincial  markets. 

Then,  t^e  next  thing  is  to  save  our  own  office  in  London  from 
the  heayy  postage  charges  for  specimens  sent  us  for  identification 
irom  the  mat  and  brush  manufacturers.  I  think  it  necessary  to 
state  that  the  real  stuff  can  be  had  only  where  the  shell  of  the 
nut  is  crashed,  and  that  1  know  only  of  the  two  places  here 
stated — ^that,  at  Bristol,  and  at  the  mills  near  Kingston-on- 
Thames.  I  think  if  Mr.  Ejles  approres  of  it  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  Society  might  sanction  a 
sample  of  it  being  placed  in  their  new  conservatory  on  view,  in 
order  that  Fellows  and  visitors  to  the  garden,  and  to  the 
Exhibition  next  summer,  might  learn  to  know  it  by  sight.  If 
so,  I  think  that  I  could  get  the  authorities  at  the  Oiystal  Palace 
to  do  the  same  for  their  visitors,  and  thus  to  put  it  in  a  fair 
vnj  of  being  known  to  all  those  who  are  bent  on  trying  it  on 
their  Ferns,  bulbs,  and  other  plants.  A  sample  also  may  be  seen, 
I  am  told,  at  the  office  qf  this  Journal,  where  any  one  may  call 
and  ascertain  what  is  the  true  material  by  the  evidence  of  his 
own  senses. 

The  next  is  a  very  different  subject,  and  one  which  goes  some- 
what against  the  grain.  I  am  told  in  black  and  white  of  a 
"fact,"  that  goes  to  prove  "  the  present  decay"  of  us  gardeners 
from  the  attainments  of  a  former  race  of  florists.  The  gentle- 
man writes  this  :  "  The  following  short  extract  will  interest  you;" 
it  is  from  "  The  Dutch  Gardener,  by  Van  Oosten,  London,  1703." 
Speaking  of  the  Sowbreads — ^the  Cyclamens,  he  says,  "  There 
are  several  sorts — ^there  is  a  double  white  one  which  bloweth  in 
the  spring,  and  is  much  esteemed,  and  it's  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  China ;  yet  I  believe  it  got  from  seed."  I  suspect, 
the  gentleman  remarks.  Van  Asten  is  speaking  of  the  Cyoliunen 
persioam;  but  it  is  interesting  as  confirming  our  old  friend 
Gilbert's  statement  of  the  existence  of  the  double  sorts-— a  fact 
that  our  present  gardeners  deny.  It  is  rather  an  interesting 
little  work,  and  has  some  good  ideas.  He  gives  directions  for 
growing  dwarf  pyramid  Apples  and  Pears — the  one  on  paradise, 
the  other  on  Quince  stocks.  This  would  interest  Mr.  Rivers.  But 
how  will  it  interest  breeders  and  the  cross-breeders  of  the  present 
day? 

I  confess  myself  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  mode  by  which 
the  old  florists  obtained  double  flowers,  and  I  believe  no  one  can 
now  point  out  the  real  way.  I  look  on  the  production  of  double 
flowers  to  be  the  end  of  a  tether  in  one  style  of  cultivating  plants ; 
and  I  hold  it  as  a  "  fact  '*  of  the  want  of  decay  in  the  art  of  cul- 
tivation, that  when  cultivation  emerged  frt>m  the  rule  of  thumb, 
to  assome  the  natural  or  scientific  practice  now  so  hr  on  the 
march  of  progress,  the  change  was  inimical  to  the  production  of 
double-flowering  seedlings ;  that,  like  the  variegation  of  plants, 
about  which  we  have  been  so  long  and  so  far  out  at  sea,  the 
cause  of  doubleness  was  not  owing  to  the  superior  cultivation  of 
the  parents,  but  to  a  long  course  of  very  unnatural  way  of  grow- 
ing plants,  so  to  speak.  All  these  changes  I  hold  to  have  been 
brought  about  under  conditions  which  were  not  natural,  or 
likely  to  bring  out  the  vigour  of  the  parents  in  a  natural  way. 
I  hold,  also,  that  there  was  nothing  accidental  in  the  cause  why 
double  flowers  or  variegated  leaves  have  been,  or  still  are  pro- 
duced; that  the  result  was  owing  to  a  sure  and  certain  law, 
which  would  be  now  just  as  sure  and  certain  in  its  results  if  we 
did  but  know  it.  And  although  I  hold  that  opinions  which  are 
not  backed  by  experiment  are  of  little  worth,  I  shall  give  my 
private  opinion  on  how  double  flowers  have  been  formerly  ob- 
tained, without  putting  more  stress  on  it  than  if  I  had  never 
given  the  subject  a  thought. 

It  has  often  appeared  to  me,  then,  that  the  parent  plants  of 
double  flowers  have  long  been  under  a  course  of  high  cultivation 


wrongly  applied,  if  you  can  understand  how  that  could  be ;  bat  I 
shall  explain  by  a  reference  to  what  is  now  very  common.  A 
fruit  tree  is  bought  and  is  cared  for  in  the  highest  degree  of  enl- 
tivation,  and  the  consequence  is  an  immense  deal  <n  wood  sod 
very  little  fruit.  The  syst^n  is  changed ;  lighter  soil,  less  roots, 
and  the  lesser  number  of  them  more  near  to  the  surCsoe— that 
causes  a  check,  and  fruit-buds  come  instead  of  wood  ones.  Then 
the  high  state  of  culture  wrongly  applied,  which  I  aaiame  did 
the  same  thing  at  the  same  time,  stimulated  the  vital  powen, 
and  at  the  same  time  curbed  that  ]K>wer  annaturaUy,  and  thst 
brought  about  the  derangement  in  the  progeny  which  we  sse  in 
doable  flowers.  And  the  practice  was  on  this  wise :  The  com- 
posts  were  then  of  the  most  stimulating  character,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  them  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  is  now  prsc- 
tised.  Neither  pots  nor  borders  were  then  much  drained,  and 
all  the  comjtoBt  was  sifted  to  the  finest  mould.  Tumtothst 
system,  and  in  time  it  will  do  as  formerly.  D.  Beaton. 
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Cabbot. — ^Although  there  is  reason  to  belieive  the  parent  of 
the  cultivated  Carrot  is  an  indigenous  plant,  yet  it  is  £ir  from 
being  so  hardy  as  some  that  have  an  ongin  in  a  more  tempents 
climate.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may ;  certain  it  is  that  the 
young  seedlings  are  more  liable  to  attacks  from  insect  and 
other  depredators  than  most  other  plants  we  have,  espeeiaUy 
when  they  are  sown  in  the  rich  soil  of  most  gardens.  The 
soil  best  adapted  to  the  Carrot  is  an  open  sandy  one,  deep, 
and  not  of  that  pernicious  kind  called  a  hungry  sand.  Su^ 
soils  as  we  often  see  by  the  margins  of  some  rivers  suit  Carroti 
best,  the  subsoil  not  being  that  dry  impenetrable  gravel  so 
common  on  dry  soils.  The  varieties  best  adapted  to  the  garden  are 
Early  Horn,  or  its  improved  offspring  the  IVench  Horn.  Jsmes* 
Scarlet  is  also  reported  to  be  a  good  Carrot  of  an  intermediate 
class ;  and  the  long  Orange,  Altrincham,  or  Sarrey  for  late  and 
general  supply.  But  the  Horn  Carrot  is  esteemed  the  best,  as 
containing  least  of  that  central  pith  or  hard  indigesttUe  sub- 
stance which  comprises  so  much  of  the  long  varieties ;  the  red 
or  outer  crust  being  the  most  valuable  part  of  a  Carrot,  and  the 
variety  containing  the  greatest  amount  of  red  sabetanoe  is  the 
best  article  for  table.  For  early  use  sow  in  a  hotbed  the  middle 
of  January ;  thin  duly  as  they  advance,  and,  as  most  fiaBoBn 
like  them  when  not  much  larger  than  good  Radishsi,  the 
thinning  may  be  done  by  degrees.  An  early  out-door  crop 
may  be  sown  on  a  warm  border  the  first  week  iti  March  if  the 
weather  permite ;  but  the  main  crop  need  not  be  sown  nntil 
the  middle  or  end  of  April.  Shallow  drills  aboat  a  foot  spsit 
will  do,  taking  care  to  look  sharply  out  for  slugs  snd  other 
enemies  in  a  week  or  so  after  the  seed  is  sown ;  and  if  you  have 
any  reason  to  expect  these  enemies  scatter  the  ground  over  with 
soot  and  lime,  which  will  keep  these  destroyers  at  bay  a  few 
days — perhaps  until  the  young  plant  be  able  to  get  oat  of  the 
way.  Thinning  and  the  other  features  of  their  coltore,  it  is 
presumed,  are  understood  by  every  one. 

Capsiouh.— Although  not  generally  ranked  as  a  vegeti^ 
still  as  an  article  often  grown  in  the  kitchen  sarden  it  is  worthy 
of  a  notice  here.  There  are  many  varieties  of  this  article,  souk 
more  for  ornament  or  novelty  than  use ;  bat  we  will  only 
allude  to  the  most  commonly  cultivated  kinds  for  pickling  sod 
such  purposes,  and  would  say  that  the  earlier  these  can  be  sown 
and  reared  the  better.  Sow,  therefore,  in  a  pan  or  pot  in  a 
hotbed  in  January,  and  keep  them  in  that  place  until  Hay, 
pricking-off  and  potting  as  wanted,  and,  after  gradually  harden- 
ing them  off,  plant  some  out  anunst  a  sunny  wall  in  Jone. 
Others  had  better  be  planted  under  glass  on  a  rather  poor  soil 
not  too  deep ;  and  if  with  a  hard  impenetrable  bottom,  so  1^ 
the  plants  will  receive  a  check  when  they  reach  it,  so  much  the 
better.  Those  against  walls  ought  also  to  have  their  roots  cnt 
with  a  spade  if  they  show  symptoms  of  beoommg  too  gfoss, 
as  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  the  continued  growth  of  the  plsnt 
is  against  its  ripening  the  fruit  then  on  it.  The  old  small  Bed 
is  the  best  bearer,  and  for  general  uses  the  most  convenient 

Celery. — Certainly  this  is  a  British  plant  whose  habits  sre 
well  known,  growing  most  abundantly  on  the  salt  marshes  by 
the  sides  of  tidal  rivers  and  similar  places,  but  by  improvement 
in  cultivation  the  rank  flavour  of  the  original  has  given  ^soe 
to  one  of  a  more  delicate  character.  Notwithstanding  the  long 
array  of  names  some  seedsmen  prefix  to^thia  artiel^  there  are  in 
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T^Blitj  bat  few  distmei  kiods,  the  old-fiuhi<med  designmtion  of 
Bed  «od  White  Celeiy  being  perhmpi  all  that  is  needful  to 
know.  The  qoaHfications  of  a  good  kind  being  loliditj  of  stalk, 
fite  growth,  not  liable  to  nm  to  seed,  and  a  delicate  crispness 
free  frcnn  all  approach  to  stringinees.  Kow  and  then  new 
Tarieties  named  alter  tome  oelebrated  grower  are  offered  to  ns 
aa  poasesfling  these  quahfioations,  which  in  turn  are  superseded 
by  somebodj  eWs  still  superior  article.  In  the  matter  of 
dedded  imTOrorement  I  haye  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Celery 
haa  oerinnJy  adTanced  more  than  many  things  the  kst  twenty 
years,  the  specimens  of  hollow*stalked  Cbleiy  being  fewer  now 
than  at  Uiat  time;  and  as  names  diange  so  often  it  is  needless  here 
mentMUiing  any,  but  I  will  at  once  to  proceed  to  the  cuttiTation. 
Sow  for  the  first  crop  the  first  week  in  January  in  some  box  or 
pan«  which  place  in  a  hotbed ;  and  when  the  young  plants  are 
up  large  enough  to  handle,  prick  them  out  into  other  boxes  or 
pans,  whioh  in  like  manner  place  in  heat  again.  This  sowing 
win  most  likdy  furnish  sufficient  plants  for  early  purposes  ; 
and  the  main  crop  may  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  March  on 
a  slight  hotbed,  tlie  mould  being  6  inches  thick  and  the  sur&oe 
mado  fine.  Some  spare  lights,  if  they  can  be  spared  from 
other  places,  will  be  uselul  in  protecting  and  encouraging  the 
yoong  seedlings,  but  sometimes  they  will  do  rery  well  without. 
Prick  out  the  young  plants  when  eoorenieat  to  handle  into 
sOkne  good  weU-prepared  bed,  and  at  the  proper  time  they  may 
be  planted  in  the  trenehes.  The  mode  of  doing  this  has  been 
BO  often  exfdained,  that  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  say  that  do 
not  by  any  means  dig  the  trendi  too  doep,  or,  if  so^  be  sure  that 
the  plant  has  still  plenty  of  good  material  to  grow  in ;  for  to  dig 
a  ditofa  as  deep  as  the  cuUiTated  soil,  and  tii^  dig  in  some  raw 
dung  into  an  obstinate  unfertile  subsoil  and  plant  immediately 
ia  Teiy  bad  praobioe,  and  is  Uie  cause  of  so  much  Celery  running 
so  many  weeks  in  summer  without  makmg  any  progress.  Sub- 
soils require  fotilisation,  and  until  that  is  done  the  roots  will 
not  occupy  it.  Do  not  be  too  hasty  in  carthing-up,  although 
the  mode  of  putting  that  off  until  the  phmt  is  neariy  full  grown 
is  not  to  be  reoommended.  A  little  earthing  in  d^  wea&ier  is 
beneficiaL  Cdery  is  one  of  the  gross  freders,  drinlong  in  large 
quantities  of  hquid  manure  like  a  toper.  It,  howerer,  benefits 
much  by  it,  and  during  the  growing  season  may  be  treated 
thereto  with  adrantage.  Ayoid  the  neighbourhood  of  trees,  and 
as  soon  as  the  groimd  is  dsar  dig  it  immediately  for  other 
crops.  J.  BoBSOK. 
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Fbutt  CamanxB. — ^ICr.  Edmonds  in  the  chair.  Prises  were 
offered  at  this  Meeting  for  Uie  best  and  second  best  three  dishes  of 
any  Taiiety  of  dessert  Apples.  The  same  for  kitchen  Apples,  dessert 
Pears,  bundi  of  new  Grapes,  bunch  of  late  Grapes,  and  dish  of 
Strawberries.  In  the  dessert  Pears,  eariy  Grapes,  and  Straw- 
benr  classes  there  was  no  exhibition.  The  first  prise  for  dessert 
Apples  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hall,  gardener  to  Captain  Tyrrell, 
of  Fordhook,  Ealing,  for  Fordhook  Bellefleur,  Blenheim  Ilppin, 
and  6h>lden  Busset;  and  the  second  to  Mr.  Cunningham, 
gardener  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  Fulham,  for  Bibeton  Pippin, 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  and  Ord*8  Apple.  In  kitchen  Apples,  Mr. 
Cunningham  was  first  with  Northern  Greening,  Norfolk  Beefing, 
and  Winter  Greening,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  French  Crab. 

In  Class  £,  the  best  bunch  of  lato  Grapes,  any  rariety,  there 
were  three  competitors.  Mr.  Tillyard  sent  a  magnificent  bunch 
ot  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  and  Mr.  Hill,  of  Keele  Hall,  sent  one 
of  Lady  Downe's  Seedling.  Both  of  these  were  Tery  beautifully 
presenred,  not  a  BhriyeUea  berry  was  to  be  seen  on  the  bunchee, 
and  the  stalks  were  as  fresh  as  they  were  the  day  they  were 
ripened  in  August  last.  Mr.  Tillery,  of  Welbeck,  sent  two  rery 
large  bunches  of  Trebbiano,  which  were  in  capital  condition,  but 
were  shriTeDed,  and  Tcry  richly  flsTOured.  In  consideration  of 
the  fine  cimdition  of  the  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Tillyard  and  Mr. 
Hill,  they  were  each  adjudged  a  first  prize ;  and  in  consideration 
of  the  sixe  of  the  bunches  and  ridi  fiaTour  of  Mr.  Tillery's,  the 
Committee  awarded  a  similar  prixe  to  them. 

Mr.  Pottle,  Little  Beelings,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  sent  a  dish 
of  early  Potatoes,  grown  in  the  open  air  in  the  Suffolk  Crag. 
The  tubers  were  ]£aited  on  the  17th  of  October.  The  Com- 
mittee highly  commended  this  exhibition,  and  Toted  to  Mr. 
Pottle  the  Socie^'s  Certificate. 

FuniAL  CoMMiTiEB. — ^The  business  of  this  Meeting  was  more 
of  a  routine  deseiiption  than  of  a  fioral  display.    Six  now  mem- 


bers of  the  Committee  had  to  be  initialed  and  installed  in  the  room 
of  the  six  of  the  Committee  who  went  out  by  rotation  at  the 
recent  anniTcrsary  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  by 
whom  these  changes  are  managed  under  the  bye-laws  of  the 
Society. 

A  most  welcome  proposal  was  made  to  the  Committee  at  their 
last  sitting  by  a  gentleman  in  the  city,  who  ofiered  to  giTe  a 
prise  of  five  guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  dinner-table 
decoration  plants,  all  standards,  and  all  in  pots  not  larger  than 
6  inches  in  diameter — that  is,  common  No.  32-pot8 ;  the  stems 
of  such  standards  and  the  height  of  the  poU  not  to  exceed 
21  inches.  But  the  details  were  reserved  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Floral  Committee,  and  were  now  decided  on  as  follows : — 

Twelre  kinds  of  standard  plants  to  be  a  collection.  The  pots 
not  to  exceed  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  height  of  the  pot  and 
the  stom  of  the  standard  plant  not  to  be  under  20  inohes,  nor 
abore  24  inches.  The  plants  to  be  ornamental  either  in  their 
flowers,  their  fruit,  or  their  foliage.  To  this  we  would  suggest, 
that  four  out  of  the  twdre  plants  be  in  fine  bloom,  as  many  in 
frnit,  and  the  remainder  in  beautiful  and  striking  foliage — such 
would  be  an  additional  claim  to  the  award.  It  was  at  first 
suggested  that  exhibitors  should  be  at  liberty  to  screen  the  pots 
in  any  manner  their  own  taste  might  dictate;  but  that  suggestion 
was  rejected  by  the  Committee,  as  tending  to  limit  the  com- 
petition to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  while  the  Com- 
mittee expected  from  the  great  country  party  a  more  free  ex- 
pression of  the  da»h  and  bearing  ot  their  family  dinner-decorations 
when  at  home  in  the  prorinces,  where  the  flower^pots  are  more 
commonly  sunk  in  sotid  gold  or  silTcr  Tcssels,  than  in  any 
temporary  screens  or  fiimsy  ornaments.  And  we  may  add,  of 
our  own  knowledge,  that  the  Committee  were  led  to  Uiis  point 
from  the  exhibition  of  so  mudi  of  the  plum-pudding  style  of  the 
dessert  competition  at  the  opening  of  the  new  ^rdens.  As 
much  as  to  say.  Let  us  first  get  this  grand  idea  frirly  afloat,  and 
then  it  wiU  be  sufficient  time  to  discuss  the  screening  portion  of 
it.  The  time  for  this  competition  was  also  chsngol  by  the 
Committee  from  July  the  2nd  to  some  day  in  September, 
probably  in  order  to  hare  a  better  choice  and  chance  of  plants 
infruit. 

Among  the  new  flowers  exhibited  were 'two  which  obtained 
First-dass  Certificates  by  the  unanimous  Totes  of  all  present. 
The  one  is  the  finest  species  that  has  yet  been  seen  aaMmg  the 
Cattleyas,  and  is  named  Catti^  amethystiglossa,  a  surname 
which  sufficiently  indicates  the  richness  of  the  curved  labellum^ 
while  the  s^Nds  are  richly  and  evenly  dotted  with  purple  spota 
sll  over  a  flushed  camea  ground-colour.  It  was  sent  by  B. 
Warner,  Esq.,  of  Chelmsford. 

The  next  was  Salpigophora  chilensif,  sent  by  the  Messrs. 
Yeitcb,  supposed  to  be  hakk,  and  appearing  to  the  best  practical, 
judges  present  to  be  a  free-blooming  plant,  and,  likely  to 
bloom  in  the  autumn,  when  it  comes  to  its  natural  elements. 
The  flowers  sre  of  a  rich  rosy  purple,  but  small  for  this  family.. 
The  growth  and  looks  come  nearest  to  those  of  Tecoma  or 
Bignonia  jasminoides. 

Mr.  Wm.  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  sent  a  large  collection  of 
cut  Camellias,  for  which  a  Special  Certificate  was  given.  It  con- 
tained amongst  others,  Princesse  Bacchioclii,  crimson  with  white 
stripe,  very  fine ;  Eximia,  fine ;  Elater,  large  veined  rose,  very 
much  like  MaesU  Bosea,  but  somewhat  more  pointed  in  the 
petal;  Faestii,  Tery  fine  and  large  ;  Fimbriata,  Donckelaarii,  and 
many  other  fine  sorts  in  good  condition. 

There  wss  a  small  Lselia  from  Mr.  Williams,  more  fit  for  the 
herbarium  than  a  fioral  committee ;  but  there  was  a  highly  interest- 
ing single  Violet,  and  a  cross-hybrid  between  a  garden  Stock 
and  Mathiola  sinuate,  from  Captain  Trevor  Clarke.  The  Violet 
is  said  to  be  the  single  form  of  the  common  double  NeapoUtan 
Violet ;  and  a  new  race  of  Stock  wiih  a  more  hardy  constitution 
than  any  of  the  present  race  is  expected  from  this  hybrid  Stock, 
of  which  we  beheve  Mr.  Syles  has  received  a  plant  to  bo  proved 
at  Cliiswick. 

From  Mr.  B.  8.  Williams,  of  Paradise  Nursery,  Holloway, 
came  a  very  pretty  variety  of  Cypripedium  barbatum,  which . 
received  a  Label  of  Commendation. 


Thx  Laboist  Apple  Tbxe  nr  Ahxbica. — A  correspondent 
of  the  American  JgricuUurUt  says  that  on  the  farm  of  Peter 
Kohler,  Lehigh  County,  Pa.,  there  is  an  Apple  tree  which,  by 
actual  measurement  just  made,  is  l7f  feet  in  circumference, 
1  foot  above  the  ground.    At  nearly  7  feet  hfoh  it  is  15i  feet 
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Around.  It  forks  at  the  height  of  7  feet,  one  branch  measuring 
11  {(3et  2  inches,  and  the  other  6  feet  7  inches  in  circumference. 
The  tree  is  54  feet  high,  and  the  branches  extend  36  feet  each 
way  from  the  trunk.  An  old  inhabitant,  of  the  age  of  ninety- 
three  years,  says  the  tree  is  over  a  hundred  years  old.  It  still 
bears  erery  other  year,  the  crop  last  year  being  about  forty 
bushels  of  sweet  Apples.    Oan  any  one  excel  this  ? 


CULTURE  OF  HEEBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 
{ConHnmed  from  page  462.) 

Cutting-down. — As  some  of  the  flowers  bloom  early  in  the 
spring,  others  in  early  summer,  and  so  on  through  the  season, 
the  dying  flower-stems  should  be  cut  down  as  soon  as  the  bloom 
is  OTer.  Nothing  looks  more  unsightly  than  decaying  flower- 
stalks.  Eren  if  the  stems  bear  seed,  they  in  that  state  are  not 
ornamental :  hence,  not  a  day  should  be  allowed  to  pass  oyer 
after  the  flowers  fade  before  the  old  stems  are  cut  down  to  the 
ground,  and  also  all  the  decaying  leayes.  Young  leaves  will 
then  grow,  and  the  plants  though  not  in  flower  will,  at  least, 
appear  green  and  sightly.  Some,  indeed,  such  as  bulbs,  will 
need  to  be  nourished  to  the  last  as  long  ab  the  leaves  continue 
green,  in  order  to  lay  up  a  store  of  sap  in  the  bulbs  for  the 
following  year;  but  these  are  exceptions  easily  remembered. 
The  generaUty  will  bear  cutting-down  close  to  the  ground  leaves, 
and  will  be  all  the  stronger  for  it  the  next  season. 

Pkopagation. — There  are  several  ways  of  propagating  per- 
ennial hardy  herbaceous  plants— viz.,  by  dividing  the  roots, 
which  is  the  most  common,  by  suckers,  by  seed,  by  cuttings  of 
the  flower-stems,  by  root-outtings,  and  by  piping.  The  names 
of  the  difibrent  modes  almost  indicate  sufficiently  the  way  they 
should  be  done ;  however,  it  maj  be  advisable  to  briefly  describe 
each. 

By  DiTiDiNa  the  Root  oe  Plant. — Take  up  just  after  flower- 
ing any  plant  that  will  increase  by  this  method,  and  divide  it  with 
a  strong  knife  into  good-sized  sections.  Take  away  the  old  soil, 
and  replace  it  witl  fresh  of  the  same  kind ;  then  plant  a  strong 
section  in  its  place,  and  the  rest  in  a  nursery-bed,  either  to 
supply  deficiencies,  or  to  exchange  with  some  other  cultivator. 

By  SrcKEBS.— Such  species  as  throw  up  suckers  may  be 
increased  very  easily  without  disturbing  the  parent  plant.  Bare 
the  sucker  a  little  way  down  till  roots  are  perceived,  then  cut  it 
oflf  below  those  roots,  and  immediately  plant  the  suckers  in  a 
shady  border  for  a  year,  when  they  may  be  transplanted  into 
the  place  where  they  are  to  bloom. 

By  Seed. — Some  species  do  not  propagate  readily  by  the 
ordinary  methods :  hence  it  is  necessary  to  allow  a  stem  or  two 
to  produce  seed  where  increase  is  desirable.  If  the  seed  ripens 
by  the  middle  of  July,  it  may  be  sown  immediately  in  the  same 
kmd  of  soil  as  the  parent  plant  delights  in.  The  seealings  may  re- 
main in  the  seed-bed  till  spring,  and  may  then  be  planted  out  in 
nursery  lines  for  a  season,  and  afterwards  transplanted  to  their 
final  home ;  others  that  do  not  ripen  their  seed  till  later,  should 
have  the  seed  gathered,  dried,  and  kept  till  March  or  April,  and 
then  sown  in  beds,  and  when  strong  enough,  planted  out  and 
transplanted  as  directed  above  for  such  as  are  sown  in  the 
same  year. 

By  Cuttings  of  the  Floweb-stems.— When  this  mode  is 
adopted  (and  it  is  applicable  to  sueh  plants  as  double  Scarlet 
Lychnis,  double  Rockets  of  sorts,  and  others),  it  is  better  to 
sacrifice  one  or  more  heads  of  flowers  just  as  they  are  coming 
into  bloom.  Such  stems  have  fresh  leaves  on  them ;  cut  them 
into  pieces  about  2  inches  long,  divest  them  of  their  lower  leaves, 
and  then  prick  them  out  in  sand,  and  place  a  hand-glass  over 
them  shading  from  hot  sun  ;  they  root  readily,  and  form  a  plant 
out  of  the  top  joint  of  the  cutting.  Such  plants  require  plant- 
ing out  in  the  reserve  garden  for  a  season,  and  to  be  prevented 
from  flowering,  in  order  to  make  strong  blooming  plants  for  tlie 
border  the  second  year. 

By  Root-cuttings. — The  common  Mint  affords  an  example 
of  this  mode  of  propagation.  Such  plants  send  forth  under- 
ground runners,  and  these  runners  are  full  of  eyes  wliich,  when 
the  stolons  or  creeping  roots  are  cut  into  l<'ngths,  start  up 
shoots  which  quickly  make  excellent  plants.  This  mode  may  be 
done  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year;  tut  the  best  time  is  about 
the  end  of  May,  because  then  the  young  plants  become  well 
established  before  winter.  Plant  the  cuttings  out  iu  rows  in 
the  reserve  garden,  and  transplant  them  wliere  tlicy  are  to  bloom 
^he  spring  following. 


By  P  ipikos.— This  way  is  uted  £i»r  plants  that  have  jointed 
stems,  of  which  the  Pink  fumishM  xim  with  an  example.  This 
mode  is  well  known  to  florists,  and  is  performed  thin :— Willi  a 
sharp  knife  cut  off  as  many  pipings  as  may  be  required,  dnm  off 
all  the  lower  leaves,  leaving  four  or  five  at  the  top.  Ltt  tiiflee 
be  lefb  entire,  and  tiien  plant  in  sand  under  a  l^ad-Hght  be- 
hind a  shady  wall  until  tfaej  hegin  to  grow ;  than  lift  off  ttie 
hand-light,  and  when  they  are  suffioiently  rooted  plant  them  out 
in  a  nnrserT'bed  for  a  year,  allowing  no  flowers  to  be  prodoeed ; 
they  will  then  £Dnn  good  plants  to  transplant  wbne  they  aie  to 
bloom. 

SsLEOTSD  lilBT. 

Arranged  according  to  the  time  of  flowering,  colour,  and  tiie 
height  they  attain  when  in  bloom. 

'Fkbeuast.  70lUw,  Orang^^iwmHmMMLy 

s^^  C«ltha  palnatris  flora  pleao,  1  ft 

«  «  ^  .    TFTitJ*.  Srtopbylliim  csespiUMiiBK  1  ft. 

Hellebortts  nlger,  9  in.  opposlttfollum,  14  ft. 

rellow,  Irii  bioolor,  1  ft 

Eraathls  hyemtlls,  3  in.  (Enothera  gractHs,  1  ft. 

«^^^  PotentUlaaorea,  Sin. 

*^**^  •  Trollins  earopflBus,  %  «t 

americanos,  1  ft 
aslaticns,  1|  ft. 

Blue^  PwrpU 
AJoga  pyraraidalis,  0  in. 

repwas,  6  la. 
Campanola  specioaa,  2  ft. 
Cotonilla  elegans,  6  in. 
Gentians  aeanlis,  4  in. 


Btd,  SearUt,  Crimson. 
Hepatica  americana  rubra,  6  in. 
Cyclamen  earopaeom,  3  in. 

White. 
Hepatic  1  americana  alba,  6  in. 
Primola  Tiilgaris  floro  pleno,  4  in. 

TtlUnOf  Orange, 
Primula  vnlgarb  flore  pieno.  4  in. 


Eranthis  sibiricus,  3  in. 
Rannncalus  flcarla  flore  plono,  4  in. 

Blue,  Purple, 
Hepatica  acntiloba,  6  in. 
angolosa,  6  in. 

Aprii.. 
Bedt  Scarlet^  Crinuon, 
Aster  vernns,  6  in. 
Cyclamen  repandam,  4  in. 
neapolitannm,  4  in. 
vemnm,  4  in. 
Hepatica  triloba  rubra,  3  in. 

flore  pleno,  3  m. 
Phlox  vema.  6  in. 
Silene  Sdiafltli,  6  in. 

White, 
Asphodelus  ramcsus 
Cornus  sueclca,  6  in. 
Epimedinm  Kroodiflomm,  3  in. 

macranthom,  6  in. 
Hepatica  triloba  alba,  3  in. 
Mitella  dlphylla,  3  in. 

Yellow,  Orange.  - 
Iris  Intescena,  6  in. 

Blue,  Purple. 
Anemone  apennlna,  6  in. 
HaUerii,  6  in. 
trifolia,  6  in. 
Anbrletla  purpurea,  3  in. 
Gentiana  ntriculosa,  6  in. 
Hepatica  triloba,  6  in. 

flore  pleno,  6  in. 

Mat. 

Red,  Scarlet,  Crimson. 
Aquilcgia  Skinneri,  1.^  ft. 
Epimedinm  diphyllum,  3  in. 
Diolytra  formoaa,  6  in. 

specUbilia,  2  ft. 
Gnaphaliura  dioicum,  3  in. 
Lillnm  pomponium,  2  ft. 
Ononis  jpinosa,  1  ft. 
PoDonia  Humoi,  2  it 
Papaver  bracteatum,  4  ft. 

pnlcherrimum,  3  ft. 
Pulmonaria  virginica,  1  ft. 
Sedum  acaule,  3  in. 

White. 
Ajupa  reptans  alba.  4  in. 
Anemone  alplna,  4  in. 

Fischeri.  3  in. 

narcisalfloia,!  ft. 

pennsylvanica,  1  ft. 
Anthericuui  lliastmm,  1  ft. 
Arabia  alpina,  G  in. 


Lithoapennnm  purpnnom,  I  ft 
Pulmonaria  ccerulaa,  2  ft 
Polsatllla  yemaUs,  1  ft. 
SaxlfTaga  oppositifolia,  2  in. 
Jvm. 
Medt  SoorUt^  Orim$4m. 
Agrostemma  coronaria  rabra.  1  ft 
Aquilegia  formoaa,  2  ft 
Cliclone  raexicana,  8  ft 
Dlanthua  alpinns,  6  In. 

alpestria,  6  in. 
Lychnis   chalcedonies    flore  pleoo 

4ft 
Lychnis  fblirena,  1^  ft 
Monarda  didyma,  3  it 
Ononis  arborescens,  2  ft. 
PotentiUa  Macnablana,  2  ft. 
Sedum  rosenm,  6  in. 
Veronica  caucasica,  I  ft. 
Yeleriana  dioica,  1  ft. 
White, 
Aci^nitom  albom,  4  ft. 
Anemone  mnUiflda,  1  ft. 

obtuslloba,  6  in. 
Astnbe  riTularis,  2  ft. 
Campanula  coronata,  1^  ft. 
Gypsophila  aibirica,  1  \  ft. 
Hemerocallis  all)a,  1  ft 
Iberis  corifolia.  3  in. 
Iris  plicata,  2  ft 
Lilinm  candidnm,  3  ft 
variegatam,  3  ft. 
Lycbnis  sibirica,  6  in. 

SieboldU,  6  In. 
(Enothera  taraxacifolia,  6  ia. 

speciosa.  1  It. 
Spiraea  palmata,  l{  ft 
Thalictrum  clavatum,  2  ft. 
TelloWt  Orange. 
Asphodelus  Intena.  5  ft 
Helianthns  grandifloms,  8  ft. 
Hemerocallis  flava,  3  ft 
Linnm  dahuricum,  1  ft 
Lysimachia  capitata,  1  ft. 

thryiiflora,  1^  ft 
(Enothera  glauca,  2  ft 
Potent  ilia  Bruciana,  1  ft. 
KannneulUB  acrls  flore  pleno,  3  it 
Thalictrum  flexnoram,  1  ft 

Blue. 
Aconitum  Halleri,  4  ft 

napellus,  5  ft. 
Aster  pnlcbellns,  1  ft. 
Calendrinia  apecioaa,  S  In. 
Campanula  glomerata  flore  pleco, 
2ft. 


Campanu^ ^glomerata    alba    flore    Delphinium  formosum,  8  ft. 
Ly'ch'nrdir'i^.  1  ft.  ?-^'^  ^--^i^^"»  '  ^- 


yiscaria  splendens,  1  ft. 
Ranunculus  aconitifonus,  2  ft. 

amplexicanlis,  1  fc 

Yellow,  Orange. 
Alyssnm  saxatUe,  9  in. 
Asphodelus  sibiricus,  2  ft. 


Linum  grandiflorum,  1  ft. 
Lnplaufl  polyphyUnt,  3  ft 
Nordmannia  cordifoUa,  1  ft 
O  rebus  Jordoni,  1  ft. 
tnberosns,  1  ft. 
Phyteuma  campaaolatvm,  l^  ft 
cemoium,6  in. 
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Bhta—ieontmued,) 
Pbytenma  Umonilfolium,  6  in. 
Sutice  UtUolte. 

ombrosa. 

Blue,  Purple. 
Aoonltum  mazimtim,  3  ft. 

•P«ei06am,  3  ft. 
AnchoM  Italica,  4  ft. 
Attar  amenoa,  2  ft 
Campamila  oarpattea,  1  ft. 

penldfoUa  maxima,  3  ft. 

pamlla.8iiL 
Centanrea  porpurea.  2  ft. 
Dalphlntimi  arareom,  4  ft 

BarloirU,3ft 

Mooral,  2  ft. 

BpedoBom,  4  ft. 
Bracooophalam  palmatom,  1^  ft. 


Draoooeptuilnm  Rnyichiannm,  1  ft, 
ErtKoron  pennsyWanlca,  I  It. 
Gentiana  aaclepiadea,  1  ft. 

crnciata,  6  in. 

macrophylla,  1  ft. 
Lupinus  nutkatentts,  2  ft. 
Pbytcuroa  campanulatinn«  1 4  ft. 

orbicolaregiganteom,  6  in. 
StaUc8altaica,lft. 

atticulata,  6  in. 

binorroia,  1  ft. 

cuieata,  6 in. 

diohotoma,  6  in. 

nana,  8  in. 

scoparia,  1  ft 
StenactistpecioM.  2  ft. 
Veronica  orientalia,  6  in. 
Viola  snavis,  9  in. 
Wahlenbergia  tfratM^tnnra,  1  ft. 


{To  be  coiUimed,) 


T  Af^lxbt. 


HODGIN'S  BROAD-LEAVED  HOLLY. 
Mb.  Fish  (seepage  389),  in  The  Joubhal  oyHoBTicina^BB, 
writing  of  the  Oimity  College  GardenB,  DubUn,  sayn,  "  We 
haye  no  recollection  of  seeing  this  yariety  bafore.'*  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  this  fine  evergreen  is  not  more  generallj  known. 
Perhaps  the  dimensions  of  half  a  dozen  of  our  plants  may  be  in- 
teresting to  yonr  readers.  They  are  all  pyramidal  plants  on 
tur^  and  clothed  with  foliage  to  the  gronna. 


wards?  The  trees  afe  grown  in  a  conserratory.  There  is  no 
Tiuery  to  place  them  in  after  they  hare  been  shifted.  How  can 
they  be  managed  m  the  consenratory  ? 

Flora  also  wishes  for  some  hints  about  the  blooming  of  the 
Trentham  Eose  in  beds.  Last  summer  they  were  all  leaf  instead 
of  flower. 

[If  the  soil  was  really  so  bad  as  you  describe  and  full  of 
worms,  the  less  that  was  left  of  it  the  better.  You  do  not  say 
what  the  state  of  the  roots  is ;  but  if  well  done  with  sweet  fibry 
soil,  they  might  do  if  carefully  watered — that  is,  the  soil  not 
drenched  until  roots  were  working  in  it.  The  roots  will  suffer 
nothing  from  being  carefully  deprived  of  old  worm-filled  soil  if 
they  are  rightly  managed  afterwards.  Even  if  washed  of  all  soil 
whatever  it  may  be  in  the  favour  of  the  plants ;  and  if  allowed 
thus  to  absorb  for  ten  minutes,  the  plants  will  need  more  syriug- 
ing  of  the  head  than  waterlogs  at  the  root  for  a  week  or  two. 

We  have  answered  the  note  before  receiving  specimens  of  the 
leaves.  If  only  a  few  are  so  pale  they  will  get  over  it,  as  the 
leaves  are  a  good  sise.  If  many  are  so  pale  it  shows  that  the 
roots  are  in  unhealthy  soil,  and  too  much  water  given  them  for 
the  heat.  When  kept  cool  in  winter  the  soil  should  be  dryish. 
In  a  healthy  state  we  would  expect  plants  to  shed  a  few  such 
leaves. 

If  the  Trentham  Eose  Geranium  makes  so  much  foliage,  give  it 
poorer  soil  of  plant  it  very  shallow ;  and  if  tiiat  is  not  enough, 
cut  the  roots.  With  us  it  blooms  splendidly  if  merely  planted.] 


No. 

Heigfat. 
19  feet. 

Width  at  baw. 

No. 

Hdffht 
15  feet 

Width  at  base. 

1. 

20  feet 

4. 

17  feat. 

a. 

18    „ 

n    ., 

5. 

15    „ 

u  „ 

8. 

^    16    „ 

16    „ 

6. 

H    „ 

13    „ 

The  above  are  a  few  selections  from  many  plants  we  have  in 
the  pleasure  grounds  here.  It  is  very  strange  this  variety 
should  be  so  little  known.  We  are  frequently  asked  which 
Holly  it  is.— William  Hill,  Keele  Cfardens^  Staffordshire, 


PEACH  BLOSSOMS  FALLING. 
What  is  the  cause  of  my  Peach  blossoms  falling  off?    I 
planted  four  years  ago  Peach  trees  at  the  back  wall  of  a  large 
greenhouse,  35  feet  by  14  feet.     The  border  in  which  they  are 

Slanted  is  6  feet  in  width,  from  the  wall  to  the  return-flue, 
'he  border  is  made  up  of  the  best  material,  in  which  the  trees 
have  done  well,  having  fine  healthy  wood,  and  at  this  moment 
are  covered  as  with  a  sheet  of  bloom.  Last  year  all  the  bloom 
£b11  off  without  one  fruit  setting.  I  am  afraid  of  the  same 
failure  this  year.  There  is  a  table  stage  in  front  3  feet  high, 
^  but  the  plants  are  low,  and  I  think  do  not  interfere  with  the 
trees  on  the  wall. — Peach. 

[High  plants  on  the  stage  by  shading  would  prevent  the  wood 
hardening,  and  though  there  might  be  plenty  of  bloom  it  would 
not  be  pwfect.  If  your  plants  are  low  this  would  not  be  the 
case  to  much  extent.  We  think  very  likely  the  border  was 
rather  dry  when  the  buds  dropped  last  year.  Examine  now 
and  see,  not  the  surface  merely,  but  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  more. 
H  dry,  make  holes  and  water  at  about  a  temperature  of  70%  but 
do  not  saturate ;  let  the  water  be  given  graaually,  a  little  at  a 
time^  and  two  or  three  days  between  the  waterings.  A  saturating 
all  at  once,  if  dry  previously,  would  cause  the  very  effect  you  wish 
to  prevent.  Lastly,  if  all  the  border  is  right,  or  made  so,  to  make 
doubly  sure,  thin  out  the  blossoms  well  where  so  very  thick, 
give  a  little  air  every  day,  plenty  when  the  weather  is  nuld,  and 
as  an  average  keep  not  above  50  at  night.] 


GAS  IN  HOT-WATEE  PIPES. 

I  USE  one  of  Monro's  boilers  for  heating  the  hot- water  pipes 
in  my  greenhouse.  A  three-inch  T- piece  supplies  two  four-inch 
flow-pipes,  and  there  are  two  returns,  one  either  side  of  the 
boiler.  I  have  been  much  troubled  with  air  in  the  pipes,  which 
though  let  out  at  taps  placed  on  purpose,  accumulates  so  rapidly 
when  the  fire  draws  keen,  that  in  a  couple  of  hours  afterwards  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water  will,  if  not  prevented,  boil  out, 
returning  through  the  supply-cistern  which  feeds  the  boiler  at 
the  bottom  of  one  of  the  feet.  To  avoid  this  diiHoulty  I  have 
had  a  three-eighths  pipe  tapped  into  one  of  the  flow-pipes 
running  up  2  feet  above  the  top  of  the  supply-cistern.  On 
turning  the  tap  at  the  top  of  this  pipe  last  night  to  let  the 
accumulated  air  out,  I  placed  a  taper  1  had  in  my  hand  to  the 
current  of  air  to  see  if  it  were  sufficiently  strong  to  blow  the 
light  out,  when  the  gas  (hydrogen,  I  suppose)  ignited,  burning 
with  almost  a  pure  pale  blue  flame.  Are  the  iron  pipes  becoming 
oxygenised  ? — JuiaoB. 

[It  is  quite  likely  that  the  pipes  may  become  oxygenised,  but 
without  more  proof  we  cannot  be  certain  as  to  the  gases.  Why 
not  relieve  yourself  of  all  doubt  and  uncertainty  in  the  matter 
by  taking  jour  taps  and  using  them  for  beer-barrels,  and  take  a 
small  gas-pipe  right  outside  the  house,  and  leave  the  mouth 
open,  bending  it  down  to  prevent  the  dust  getting  into  it  ? 

There  is  Uttle  the  matter  with  the  Camelha  leaves  you 
enclosed.  They  may  have  had  4,  scorching  when  the  points  of 
the  leaves  were  damp.  The  siniplest  shading  would  be  thin 
calico  or  muslin  furnished  with  rings  to  hook  on  and  oif  when 
desirable.] 


MANAGEMENT  OF  OLD  GRANGE  TREES. 

TBBNTHAM  B08B  GERANIUM  NOT  BLOOMING. 

In  The  Joubnal  of  Hobticultube  of  August  13,  1861, 
Flora  was  promised  further  information  about  the  management 
of  Orange  trees  in  boxes.  The  instructions  then  given  were 
foUowed  out.  As  much  of  the  old  mould  was  removed  as 
possible,  without  giving  a  general  shift,  and  new  soil  added. 
The  mould  taken  out  was  caked  and  ^l  of  worms,  but  the 
plants  do  not  look  better  for  the  good  soil;  the  leaves  are 
colourless  and  shrivelled.  The  trees  are  old,  8  feet  high,  in 
circular  tube  6  feet  in  circumference,  and  li  foot  high.  The  old 
tubs  being  rotten,  new  ones  have  been  made  of  the  same  height, 
but  7i  feet  in  ciroumferenoe.  Is  this  the  proper  season  for  the  shift 
to  be  made  ?  and  what  degree  of  heat  wul  they  require  after- 


HoTBEDS  wiTHorr  Mantre. — Dig,  first  of  all,  a  trench  10  feet 
long,  5  feet  wide,  and  20  inches  deep.  This  ti-ench  forms  the 
bed  for  the  materials.  If,  however,  you  wish  to  raise  the  bed 
above  the  level  of  the  soil,  you  can,  with  some  stakes  and  old 
boards,  build  a  kind  of  box  which  will  hold  it.  This  done,  we 
strive  to  collect  together  on  the  spot  the  necessary  materials  to 
construct  the  bed  itself.  Procure,  first,  300  lbs.  to  500  lbs.  of 
straw,  or  of  old  hay  ;  or  it  may  be  of  litter,  or  of  wall-dried  moss. 
Second,  1 J  to  If  bushels  of  powdered  quicklime.  Third,  1  lb. 
4  02S.  muriatic  acid,  diluted  in  20  gallons  of  water.  Fourth, 
1^  lb.  of  saltpetre,  dissolved  in  27  gallons  of  water.  Fifth,  a 
new  broom,  or  one  nearly  new.  Spread  over  the  bottom  of  tlie 
trench  a  layer  of  straw,  or  whatever  the  material  may  be,  about 
8  inches  or  10  inches  thick ;  sprinkle  it  with  the  quicklime ;  dip 
your  broom  into  the  vessel  containing  the  muriatic  acid  diluted 
with  water;  then  sprinkle  this  first  layer,  after  which  you 
must  make  a  second  one  of  the  same  thickness.  You  scatter 
upon  it  the  lime,  and  sprinkle  the  diluted  muriatic  acid  in 
the  same  manner  as  before.  Make  at  last  a  third  layer  of 
straw,  of  less    thickness   th^n  the   first  two — say  4  inches  or 
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6  inches  only,  and  wet  it  with  the  water  in  whioh  jou  hare  dis- 
iiolyed  the  saltpetre ;  but  shake  up  the  bed  often,  and  pour  it 
upon  it,  so  there  may  be  absorption  by  the  lime,  whioh  will 
cTaporate  a  good  part  of  the  liquid  iu  parting  with  its  heat. 
Aft;er  this  operation,  the  frame  can  be  placed  upon  the  bed,  a 
few  inches  of  earth  spread  inside,  and  as  soon  as  the  extreme 
heat  has  subsided,  which  will  be  in  two  or  three  days,  it  will  be 
ready  for  use.  Beds  formed  in  this  way  will  maintain  their  heat 
from  four  to  six  weeks. — (JSsrtte  HorUcoU,) 


LADY  DOWNE'S  GEAPE. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Thomson,  gardener  to  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Bucoleuch  at  Dalkeith,  a  bunch  of  Lady  Downe*s 
Grape,  whioh  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  kind  we  have  yet  seen. 
It  measured  10  inches  from  the  shoulder  to  the  point,  and  had 
one  large  shoulder.  The  bunch  was  well  set  with  large,  round, 
jet-black  berries  beautifully  coTcred  with  bloom.  The  crop  has 
been  hanging  since  September  last,  and  the  fruit  is  now  as  plump 
and  fresh,  with  stalks  as  green  as  any  new  Grapes  possibly  could 
be.  The  fine  trace  of  muscat  flaTour  is  quite  diatinct ;  and 
altoffether  this  bunch  is  almost  as  remarkable  an  instance  of 
skilful  gardening  as  the  Black  Hamburghs  ripened  on  the  1st  of 
January,  and  which  were  noticed  in  the  February  Number  of 
the  Florist  and  Fomologist  as  "  the  most  masterly  example  of 
Vine-forcing  that  has  yet  come  under  our  notice." 

Prom  all  we  have  bwi\  of  Lady  Downe*s  Ghrape,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  rery  best, 
Jate  Ghrape  there  is  in  cultivation. 


CEACKmG  OF  GRAPES. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  experiment  which  I  nuide  upon  the  Chasselas 
Musqu^  variety  of  Grape  the  present  season  will  indicate  the 
remedy,  and  perhaps  serve  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  Ncracking 
to  which  this  variety  is  peculiarly  liable. 

About  the  15th  of  June,  after  the  berries  had  attained  their 
full  size,  and  before  thej  had  commenced  to  colour,  each  bunch 
was  carefully  suspended  from  the  trellis  wires,  so  as  to  reUeve 
the  stem  as  far  as  possible  of  its  weight ;  then,  with  a  sharp, 
thin-bladed  knife,  an  incision  was  i:^e  in  the  stem,  with  a 
sloping,  upward  cut,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  to  the  depth  of  about  one-half  the  diameter  of  the  stem. 
This  checked  the  exuberant  flow  of  sap  to  the  fruit ;  the  berries 
ripened  perfectly,  and  hung  upon  the  Vines,  plump  and  sound, 
until  the  15th  of  Kovember. 

This  delicious  Gkttpe,  which  has  no  superior  in  flavour,  has 
been  banished  from  most  vineries  on  account  of  its  almost  uni- 
versal tendency  to  crack.  When  the  Vine  is  grown  in  an  inside 
border,  and  the  watering  judiciously  m.'waged,  this  may  be  some- 
times prevented,  although  it  not  unfrequently  cracks  even  when 
grown  in  pots.  It  would  seen^  that  the  sap  in  this  variety  flows 
with  unusual  freedom,  and  with  undue  determination  to  the 
fruit ;  the  skin  being  thin,  cracking  and  bursting  of  the  berry 
necessarily  follow. 

For  its  earHness,  abundant  bearing,  and  high  musky  flavour, 
this  variety  is  worthy  a  place  in  eveiy  vinery,  and  well  repays 
the  small  amount  of  time  and  care  required  to  insure  a  perfect 
crop.  It  is  called  by  the  English  Jodyn's  St.  Albans,  and  in 
America,  Muscat  Blanc  H4tif.— James  Mathbbok.— (.American 
Gardener's  Monthly.) 


NEW  book:. 

IiTPEBiiL  LiBEABT  Atlas .•— The  first  part  of  this  work  is 
just  published,  and  the  portion  of  England,  the  France,  and  the 
Switserlftnd  comprised  in  it  are  excellent.  The  maps  indude  all 
the  new  hnes  of  railway ;  and  being  fully  coloured,  greatly  facilitate 
reference  by  the  readiness  with  whioh  the  boundaries  of  each 
county,  department,  and  province  can  be  appreciated.  They 
are  on  imperial  folio  sheets  of  drawing-paper,  and  when  com- 
pleted will  form  a  very  handsome  volume.  They  are  prepared 
With  great  attention  to  acciiraoy. 

•  Phil^t^  Imperial  Library  Atlas  of  the.  World,  ^e.     Br  J.  Bartholo- 
S?FiJH^«t '""*  ^^-  '*°*^**^  ^'^<i>^.  *c.    Londin:  G.  PhUIpA  Son, 


GABDENING  IN  BUEMAH. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Tavoy,  Tenasserim  Provinces  :— 
'*  Preventions  against  frost  are  here  unneoessaiy,  but  we  have  as 
much  to  guard  against  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  This 
luminary  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  or  it  would  as  surely  destroy  vegetation  here  aa  frost  would 
do  in  England.  I  am,  of  course,  only  speaking  of  plants  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  and  forced  into  life  and  activity  when 
other  vegetation  is  in  a  dormant  condition.  We  can  only  grow 
English  vegetables  in  the  dry  season  —  November,  Deconber, 
and  January ;  and  at  this  time  all  the  leaves  in  the  jungle  are 
falling,  and  the  trees  are  quite  bare  antU  the  beginning  of  Msy, 
when  the  monsoon  commences. 

*'  I  have  begun  to  raise  a  few  things  under  my  house  ready  to 
put  out  as  soon  as  the  monsoon  has  abated — such  aa  Beetroot, 
Turnip-rooted  Cabbage  (a  delicious  vegetable).  Cauliflower,  &e. 
I  get  these  plants  about  8  inches  or  10  inches  from  the  ground, 
then  put  them  out,  as  they  can  then  stand  a  good  storm  of  rain, 
which  xre  generally  have  with  thunder  at  the  termination  of  the 
monsoon.  I  have  adopted  a  novel  plan  of  growing  theee  plants, 
I  have  a  strong  plank  with  four  small  wooden  wheels  running 
upon  two  pieces  of  timber,  so  that  I  can  push  it  into  ornear  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  then  at  night,  or  when  it  rains,  I  can 
pull  it  under  the  house.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  common  packing- 
cases  cut  down,  and  they  answer  the  purpose  very  wdL  By 
adopting  this  plan  I  procure  things  a  month  earlier  than  my 
friends  in  Moulmein.  I  have  Asparagus  now  growing  well  in  my 
garden,  and  intend  trying  Bhubarb  and  other  things,  many  oif 
which  have  never  been  seen  in  Burmah.  Have  yo«  seen  Uie 
Celeriac  ?  It  is  the  Gorman  Celery,  and  is  boiled  like  Beetroot, 
and  eaten  with  salad.  Its  advantage  is  that  it  \b  much  more 
wholesome  than  Celery  eaten  in  the  raw  state. 

**  I  am  now  a  member  of  the  Horti- Agricultural  Society  ii 
Calcutta,  and  procure  almost  all  kinds  of  seeds  of  the  finest 
description,  especially  vegetable.  Many  thanks  for  the  seeds  yoo 
sent  me.  I  should  be  gliui  of  some  first-rate  Fuchsia  seed,  or  the 
eeed  of  Myrtle.  I  think  I  have  almost  ever^hing  else  I  require. 
I  am  now  growing  a  new  kind  of  Dianthus,  Boees,  Statiei^ 
Gloxinias,  Picotee,  Cineraria,  &c. — ^indeed,  I  find  I  can  grov 
almost  everr  thing  1  wish,  although  I  had  doubted  if  I  sMnld 
succeed  witli  many  things  which  grow  as  well  or  better  here 
than  in  England. 

"I  have  succeeded  in  budding  Boses  almost  beyond  befiet 
Some  buds  were  put  in  about  six  weeks  since,  the  same  buds 
are  now  shoots  18  inches  in  len^h !  and  will  soon  be  in  fuH 
bloom.  I  much  regret  not  having  any  Fuchsias  :  although  I 
have  sown  seed  repeatedly  not  one  has  come  up.  I  receired 
some  excellent  seeds  from  London,  and  amongst  them  some 
Fuchsias,  but  not  one  came  up.  Some  seeds  of  Fulgeos  woold 
be  thankfully  accepted,  or  of  any  other  good  kind.  By  tiie  Isit 
mail  I  sent  a  sketcn  of  my  house,  so  tmit  you  will  understsod 
better  how  I  can  grow  my  plants,  as  I  say  'under'  tiie  hoose. 
This  style  of  building  is  most  convenient  in  this  country,  form- 
ing a  promenande  in  the  wet  weather,  and  is  the  coolest  in  the 
hot  season.  —  Tavoy ^  Tenasserim  Frovinees^  Bmrmah^  August 
15M,  1861." 


THE  VEBBENA. 

A  FAMILY  SO  numerous  as  the  one  intended  to  be  treated  of^ 
and  which  plays  so  extensive  a  part  in  the  flower-garden  de- 
coration, may  very  justly  be  entitled  to  a  separate  chapt«r, 
especially  as  its  cultivation  is,  perhaps,  more  widely  earriedf  out 
than  that  of  any  other  species  of  plant  now  used  in  the  parterre^ 
and  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  propagatora  have  iodof- 
triously  tried  to  supply  us  with  an  infinite  variety  of  tintf,  sH 
more  or  less  good,  so  that  the  pubUc  taste  has  become  verj 
fastidious ;  and  after  trying  and  rejecting  many  new  kinds  of  a 
merit  that  would  have  commanded  great  attention  and  a  good 
price  twenty-five  years  ago,  they  have  in  some  instances  fsHoi 
tmck  again  on  old  but  discarded  favourites.  But  as  this  is  the 
age  for  seedlings,  and  new  varieties  when  really  good  seldom 
fail  to  meet  their  deserts,  we  now  and  then  meet  with  oas 
which  retains  a  good  place  in  public  opinion  for  perhaps  a  dosen 
years.  Very  many  are  lost  sight  of  in  less  than  the  luuf  of  that 
time ;  and  some  encountering  a  snow  storm  from  some  exalted 
power  on  their  entrance  into  public  life^  rarely  ever  rise  above 
the  misfortune.  But  the  endless  varieties  that  take  their  place 
puzzle  all  but  the  ardent  cultivator  who  follows  up  the  series  tA 
new  kinds  which  year  after  year  are  offijred  to  his  notice. 
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laemw'mgf  however,  this  part  of  the  mbjeot,  let  ut  see  in  what 
light  the  Verbena  was  held  years  ago,  when  its  ? arieties  were 
limited  to  some  tiiree  or  four. 

Mj  acqoaintance  with  the  parents  of  the  present  extended 
group  of  bedding  Verbenas  commenced  about  1830.  V.  cha- 
msedrifolia  or  V.  melindres  (for  I  beliere  they  were  identical) 
being  the  first  of  the  family,  and  for  some  years  was  kept  as  a 
choice  greenhouse  plant  tied  up  to  a  stick,  and  now  and  then 
:ftiTOuring  us  with  a  truss  of  flowers  of  a  more  brilliant  scarlet 
than  anything  with  which  we  were  then  acquainted.  The 
only  regret  being,  that  the  habit  of  the  plant  did  not  conform  to 
a  better  shape,  the  method  of  training  at  that  time  being  in  a 
great  measare  confined  to  upright  tying.  By-and-by,  however, 
it  was  tried  out  of  doors  in  a  favoured  place,  and  1  well  re- 
member the  d^ght  it  caused  in  a  flower-border  in  the  ricinity 
of  a  mansion,  whose  owner  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Horticultural  Society.  The  summer  being  a  fine  one,  it  bloomed 
«8  well  as  I  have  erer  seen  Verbenas  do  since,  and  after  sup- 
plying innumerable  euttinn  to  the  gardener  of  its  worthy 
owner,  as  well  as  to  many  Iriends,  it  was  thought  worthy  of  a 
coTering,  and  a  low  glass  fnune  was  made  to  fit  the  place  it 
ocoapied,  and  placed  over  it  before  frost  set  in ;  and  though  the 
aituation  was  one  where  severe  frosts  generally  occurred,  it  lived 
the  winter  and  flowered  early  the  ensuing  season,  and  its  adapta- 
bility for  flower  garden  purposes  was  thus  established.  This 
waa  to  the  best  of  my  belief  sometime  about  1887;  and  about  the 
same  time,  or  before  that,  Verbena  pulchella,  another  useful 
kind  (and  one  which  I  'use  to  a  greater  extent  now  than  any 
other,  except  V.  Purple  King)  was  added  to  our  lists.  I  am 
not  certain  whether  this  one,  or  V.  incisa,  a  pink-flowered 
variety,  came  into  notice  first,  but  these  two,  with  V.  venosa, 
became  pretty  plentiful  before  1840,  at  which  time  V.  teuoioides, 
a  white  sweet-scented  variety  of  strong  growth,  came  before  us 
with  a  high  soundmg  name;  and  as  a  year  or  two  before  that  we 
were  favoured  with  a  crimson  variety  of  neat  habit,  called 
Tweediana,  we  beoame  possessed  of  ^moet  all  the  tints  we 
thought  could  be  had  m  Verbena.  And  although  we  had  several 
additions  the  next  few  years,  C  do  not  think  we  had  any  really 
useful  good  kinds  untU  1846,  when  V.  Emma  again  attract^ 
■attention  to  the  Verbena,  and  the  mixture  varieties  were  again 
called  into  requisition,  improved  and  sought  after  with  an 
avidity  which  continued  some  years,  but  latterly-  has  subsided 
into  a  more  steady  demand  for  kinds  possessing  distinct  qualifi- 
cations fitting  them  for  beddiog  purposes. 

Now,  in  the  above  historical  notes  on  the  Verbena,  I  by  no 
means  affirm  that  the  dates  given  were  the  first  at  which  the 
kinds  mentioned  were  known :  on  the  contrary,  they  might  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  favoured  few  a  year  or  two  before  that. 
Neither  do  I  assert  these  to  be  the  only  kinds  then  known,  but 
they  were  undoubtedly  the  leaders  in  the  way.  One  of  the 
most  popular  kinds  about  1845  being  V.  Charlwoodii,  followed 
by  V.  atro-sanguinea,  which  if  stiU  in  existence  is  far  from  being 
a  despicable  one  now.  A  pink  under  the  name  of  Beauty 
"Supreme,  retained  a  place  for  many  years,  and  I  believe  the 
^'  White  Perfection  "  of  the  present  day  to  be  more  than  a  dozen 
years  old.  But  I  will  not  attempt  to  follow  up  the  advent  of 
new  varieties  after  1845,  or  ratner  after  V.  Emma  became 
common,  for  the  name  would  be  legion ;  rather  let  me  point  out 
some  remarks  to  the  uninitiated  in  the  way  of  selecting  from  the 
formidable  lists  we  now  have  the  kinds  best  suited  to  adorn  the 
flower  garden. 

It  is  needless  here  to  say  that  the  requirements  of  the  times 
have  called  into  existence  a  greater  number  of  kinds,  and  a 
greater  diversity  of  tints  of  colouring  into  the  Verbena  family 
than  into  any  other  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  the  Dahlia 
alone  excepted — from  white  through  all  the  gradations  of  pink, 
rose,  scarlet,  crimson,  maroon,  to  nearly  a  black,  with  some 
also  approaching  blue  and  purple ;  and  a  clear  bright  blue  will, 
perhaps,  be  forthcoming  some  day,  certainly  we  have  not  got  it 
yet.  Yellow,  unless  bright  and  clear,  seems  not  so  desirable, 
although  I  hear  of  inquiries  made  that  way,  and  last  spring  I 
had  one  sent  me  under  the  name  of  '*  Welcome,'*  said  to  possess 
that  colour,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  sport 
from  pulchella,  and  a  veiy  indifferent  one,  too — ^less  of  a  yellow 
than  many  Bcmcs  and  Carnations  that  have  been  called  by  that 
name.  A  much  better  yellow  Verbena  existed  at  least  eighteen 
years  ago  under  the  name  of  sulphurea,  but  it  waa  not  of  much 
account,  and  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  the  belief  that  a 
yellow  Verbena  can  be  much  of  an  acquisition,  while  a  blue  of 
the  same  colour  as  Salvia  patens  would  be  a  boon.    However, 


setting  aside  these  ideal  wants,  let  us  sec  which  are  the  mof  t 
use^l  amongst  those  we  possess,  and  which  kinds  we  ought  to 
dispense  with. 

Notwithstanding  the  relationship  existing  between  the  florist 
and  the  extensive  flower-gardener,  Uiere  are  times  in  which  their 
views  difier  wideH,  and  in  the  matter  of  the  Verbena  this  is  very 
often  the  case.  The  florist  or  exhibitor  of  Verbenas  at  a  show 
wants  a  large  truss  of  bloom,  each  individaal  plant  being  also 
large  and  bold,  and  very  often  with  an  eye  d^ering  in  colour 
from  the  limb  of  the  corolla ;  the  whole  to  present  a  sort  of 
Mushroom-headed  outline,  so  that  flve  or  six  such  trusses  may 
make  a  good-aixed  bunch  capable  of  being  examined  closely,  and 
their  marking,  or  cloudings,  if  they  be  required  to  have  such, 
may  be  seen  to  every  adfantage.  The  plant  which  produces 
these  blooms  may  be  as  unmanageable  as  Couch  Grass  fbr  any- 
thing the  florist  cares,  so  long  as  it  produces  blooms  of  the  kind 
that  will  tell  at  a  show.  Now,  this  is  widely  difierent  from  the 
requirements  of  ^he  flower-gardener  who  has  studied  the  effect 
of  Verbenas  of  various  kinds  in  the  flower  garden,  and  the 
number  of  varieties  approaching  that  standard  of  his  wants  is 
much  less  than  many  suppose— in  fact,  I  confess  that  amongst 
some  sixty  or  more  named  kinds,  I  have  only  two  or  three  that 
approach  what  I  want  a  Verbena  to  be  in  the  flower  garden. 
This,  however,  I  will  explain. 

It  being  generally  admitted  that  flower-beds  are  seldom  im- 
mediately under  the  eye  of  the  spectator — more  often  they  are 
from  ten  to  a  hundred  yards  from  him  :  consequently  the  flower, 
if  composed  of  two  distinct  tints,  becomes  blended  in  one  inter- 
mediate one,  which,  however,  is  sometimes  pleasing  enough, 
but  in  a  general  way  is  the  reverse,  two  bright  colours  neu- 
tralising each  other,  and  producing  an  uninteresting  mixture  dif- 
fering widely  from  each.  An  example  of  this  is  recorded  in  a 
Number  of  this  Journal,  where  a  correspondent  complains  of  a 
bouquet  being  found  fieiult  with  that  was  composed  of  exactly 
the  same  colours  as  were  admired  in  a  bed  at  Kew  Gardens — 
Verbena  Purple  King  as  a  centre,  edged  with,  Gkranium  Flower 
of  the  Day.  The  complainant,  making  the  bouquet  of  the 
flowers  of  both,  was  censured  for  doing  so,  while  the  bed  waa 
admired.  A  very  little  consideration  would  tell  how  this  ia 
accounted  for — the  flowers  of  the  Geranium  blended  with  their 
own  leaves,  and  formed  that  pleating  tint  or  mixture  which  the 
flowers  in  the  bouquet  could  not  do  alone :  hence  the  otnection 
to  it.  Now,  the  effect  produced  by  a  striped,  clouded,  lemon- 
eyed  or  white-eyed  Verbena  with  the  colouring  of  its  other  parts, 
is  just  such  a  mixture  as  the  two  colours  would  make  when 
mingled  together,  and  is  often  far  from  what  is  wanted  or  soudit 
for.  On  the  contrary,  clear  and  distinct  colours  are  preferable, 
and  not  such  as  require  to  be  handled  to  be  admired. 

I  r^ret  my  acquaintance  with  the  latest  varieties  is  not  suf- 
ficientfy  extensive  to  enable  me  to  give  many  examples  ;  for  of 
late  years  I  have  planted  Geraniums  more  extensively  than  Ver- 
benas, where  Scarlet  and  the  other  colours  that  Geraniums 
represented  could  be  made  to  do,  and  the  result  of  the  present 
season's  experience  has  rather  confirmed  me  than  otherwise  in  the 
superiority  of  the  Geranium  for  the  many  purposes  of  flower-gnr- 
dening.  In  saying  this  I  expect  some  one  will  be  exclaiming, 
"  Look  at  the  gorgeous  mas  s  (k  bloom  in  so  and  so  beds  in  August 
last."  This  I  freely  grant ;  but  look  at  those  same  beds  at  the  end 
of  September  if  they  he  in  the  south-eastern  counties  in  a  dry  situa- 
tion, and  have  not  been  supplied  with  water.  Even  with  all  thia 
assbtance  they  would  be  inferior  to  the  Geranium  at  the  time  I 
mention,  although  the  latter  received  no  assistance  whatever 
beyond,  perhaps,  the  very  simple  process  of  picking  off  a  few 
dead  flower-stems.  Some  will  also  be  saying  that  I  may  per- 
haps  not  possess  the  good  varieties  of  Scarlet  Verbena.  This, 
possibly,  may  be  so ;  for  I  have  not  yet  met  with  one  that  meeta 
the  requirements  I  expect  of  it,  although  such  kinds  as  Bobin- 
son's  Defiance,  Mrs.  W oodroffe,  Vulcan  Superb,  King  of  Scarlets, 
Miss  Trotter,  and  other  kinds  that  way,  hare  passed  through 
my  hands.  I  may  doubtless  be  called  fastidious,  and  in  some 
other  colours  am  still  more  so  than  in  Scarlets ;  still  there  are 
Verbenas  that  I  admire,  and  I  trust  similar  ones  will  be  forth- 
coming some  day  in  the  Scarlet  way. 

Of  all  the  Verbenas  I  have  seen,  there  are  none  that  come  so 
near  my  idea  of  perfection  as  Verbena  Purple  King.  An  upright 
and  not  a  rambhng  grower,  it  confines  itself  without  mecnanical 
aid  to  the  spot  Plotted  for  it,  and  whether  in  a  bed  or  in  a  line, 
edging  or  stripe,  requires  but  very  little  afl«r-oare  when  once 
planted  and  started  into  growth.  The  flowers  of  a  good  blueish- 
purple  and  a  small  dark  eye^  not  a  staring  white  one,  present  as 
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a  wl^ole  an  exoellent  and  uboTuI  oolour,  which  we  do  not  possess 
in  anything  else.  Trueu  it  is  possible,  perhaps,  to  brighten  and 
improve  this  colour,  which  I  should  be  glaa  to  see ;  but  I  am 
satisfied  with  it  until  this  is  done.  And  as  the  limb  or  petal  of 
it  is  more  robust  than  some,  it  stands  longer  than  most  kinds, 
and  does  not  so  soon  burn,  bleach,  or  flag  with  the  sun  as  some 
kinds  do,  especially  those  of  the  mulberry,  maroon,  or  crimson 
class — most  oC  which  fade  yery  fast  under  such  a  sun  as  we  had 
last  Ai^ust.  I  hope  some  extensile  Verbena-growers  took  note 
of  which  kinds  comported  themseWes  best  under  such  an  ordeal, 
and  will  fiiTour  the  readers  of  The  Joubnal  op  Hobtiotjlttjbb 
with  the  result  of  their  experience*  My  own,  1  confess,  has  suffered 
some  change  in  that  respect,  as  a  plum-coloured  Tariety  called 
AriostOi  which  I  have  grown  and  admired  for  some  years,  suc- 
cumbed sadly  to  the  sun,  and  presented  anything  but  a  lirely 
appearance. 

Burning  with  the  sun  is  not  an  eril  confined  to  the  class  of 
dark-coloured  Verbenas.  Scarlets  are  likewise  affiscted  that  way, 
though  much  lees  so  than  the  msroon ;  there  being  somethirg 
in  the  colour  rendering  the  latter  more  susceptible  to  injury  than 
the  former.  The  paler  kinds  stand  better,  and  pale  blue  is  per- 
haps the  best  of  any  ;  but  it  is  pitiable  to  see  the  outer  edges  of 
flowers  like  that  of  Lord  Elgin  fade  or  bleach  into  much  the 
same  colour  as  that  of  the  eye ;  and  all  dark-coloured  ones  that 
I  am  acquainted  with  are  liable  to  this,  and  I  fear  it  cannot  well 
be  aroided.  Greater  substance  of  petal  may,  perhaps,  withstand 
it  longer,  as  the  leatheiy  form  that  florists  called  into  their 
service  in  the  Pansy  enabled  that  flower  to  withstand  wind  and 
weather  better  than  before,  although  the  constitutional  vigour  of 
the  plant  was  thereby  impaired.  Verbenas,  I  hope,  may  be 
likewise  improved  in  texturis  of  flower,  and  are  more  likely  to  be 
so  if  the  anxiety  to  have  large  pips  and  trusses  be  abandoned. 

Having  already  stated  that  my  second  fieivourite  Verbena  is 
the  old  cut-leaved  species  called  pulchella,  which  has  been 
discarded  in  many  places,  but  which  I  am  glad  to  own  as  one  of 
the  most  useful.  I  have  two  varieties  of  it^one  having  a  darker 
hue  than  the  other,  but  both  approaching  the  lavender  bUie  of 
the  original.  No  variety  that  I  am  aware  of  covers  a  bed  more 
speedily  ;  and  altbougn  its  trusses  are  small  compared  with 
that  of  others,  it  compensates  for  that  by  the  abundance  of 
them.  It  looks  best  when  seen  at  a  distsjice  of  50  yards  or 
more,  and  no  Verbena  that  I  am  acquainted  with  presents  such 
a  mass  of  colourings  and  of  a  hue  we  have  not  many  good 
examples  of.  The  striped  variety  V.  Imp^ratrice  Elizabeth  is 
a  useful  kind  for  planting  close  to  a  window ;  but  at  a  very  short 
distance  its  otherwise  b^utiful  stripes  become  mixed  and  con- 
ftised. 

Having  in  some  measure  stated  my  dislikes  in  Verbenas,  I 
will  now  endeavour  to  explain  what  I  want  in  this  extensive 
£unily.  First  of  all,  I  want  a  good  bright  scarlet  Verbena, 
with  the  eye  of  the  same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the  flower,  habit 
much  the  same  as  Verbena  Purple  King,  and  a  constant  bloomer. 
I  do  not  dislike  a  small  dark  eye  in  a  Scarlet,  it  gives  greater 
depth  of  c(douring,  but  large  white  or  lemon  eyes  are  objection- 
able. I  idso  want  a  good  dwarf  Scarlet  of  the  pulcheUa  habit, 
the  colour  as  vivid  as  the  brighter  Scarlet  we  now  have.  This 
dwarf  one  and  the  upright  one  would  suffice  in  that  colour.  I 
also  want  a  clear  bright  blue— not  a  dark  dull  blue  or  purple 
neutralised  with  a  white  eye,  presenting  a  sort  of  grey  colour, 
but  a  dear  blue  like  that  of  Salvia  patens  or  some  Campanula. 
A  medium  spreading  habit  would  do  for  this ;  but  if  an  upright 
one  could  be  had-so  much  the  betters-Blue  Bonnet  was  a  sort  of 
example  this  way,  but  it  wanted  improving.  I  hav«  before 
stated  tJiat  I  would  like  to  see  greater  substance  thrown  into  the 
petals  of  the  maroon-tinted  ones,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  with- 
stand tiie  sun ;  habit  here  may  also  add  improvement,  and  the 
other  colours  might  also  receive  a  helping  hand  in  the  same 
way.  White  Verbenas  I  have  little  regard  for,  as  we  have  such 
an  abimdance  of  variegated  plants  all  in  some  degree  more  in- 
teresting than  the  Verbena,  that  a  white  onl9  is  hardly  needed 
except  for  variety. 

It  is  needless  here  to  enter  into  the  culture  or  propagation  of 
this  class  of  plants,  since  so  many  papers  bearing  on  this  matter 
have  issued  from  the  pens  of  Messrs.  Fish  and  Beaton.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  most  difficult  matter  seems  to  be  to  save  as  many 
plants  through  the  winter  as  will  suffice  for  a  good  batch  of 
cuttings  in  the  spring.  Some  of  the  varieties  being  so  subject  to 
mildew,  the  white  ones  especially  being  liable  to  this  malady, 
which  is  by  no  means  easy  to  prevent,  but  I  believe  is  often 
considerably  encouraged  by  a  too  close  and  warm  atmosphere, 


for  the  Verbena  is  much  more  hardy  than  is  generally  sumwed, 
as  I  have  repeatedly  kept  plants  in  a  healthy  state  in  a  ooid  pit 
covered  only  by  a  single  mat  over  a  light,  and  that  only  in  tbe 
coldest  weath^.  The  plants  being  in  the  ground  and  sot  in 
pots,  this  method,  however,  does  not  furnish  so  many  taring 
cuttings  as  when  the  plants  are  more  portable  and  can  bo  (uaced 
in  warmer  quarters ;  but  it  is  a  very  convenient  way  to  ihotc 
having  no  better  way  of  keeping  them.  As  this  and  otha 
subjects  connected  therewith  probably  may  be  treated  of  hoe- 
after,  I  will  add  no  more  on  that  head,  but  again  invite  the  aid  of 
raisers  of  new  varieties  to  try  what  can  be  done  in  si^tpt^ 
kinds  better  adapted  to  the  flower  garden  than  those  we  warn 
possess,  and  leave  the  florist  to  contemplate  his  rambling  planti 
with  their  luge  trusses  wide  apart  to  his  hearfs  content.  I  would 
also  present  him  with  all  the  fancy  kinds,  both  elouded,  white- 
eyed,  and  striped,  and  let  me  have  a  few  simi>le  but  ocoipact 
flowers  growing  on  plants  of  compact  habit,  with  constitntinp 
proo^  if  possible^  against  mildew  in  winter,  and  the  flower  of 
substance  enough  to  withstand  the  hot  sun  of  the  dog  days,  sad 
some  half-dozen  kinds  por  dessing  all  these  qualitias  are  all  I  vut 

J.  Boisax. 


BANKSIAN  HOSE  INJURED  BY  THE  FEOST. 

My  Banksian  Bose,  covering  the  south  front  of  the  hoaie, 
80  feet  high,  was  ffreatly  damaged  by  the  severe  wintsr  of 
1860-61,  and  most  of  it  died  off  dmring  last  summer ;  parts  of  it 
are  aUve  and  the  main  trunk  Uirew  out  young  shoots  about 
8  feet  from  tie  ground.  Please  tell  me  how  to  trsal  it 
Should  I  now  cut  out  all  the  dead  pails  P — ^B. 

[About  the  middle  of  April  prune  out  all  the  dead  wood, 
cutting  to  sound  fresh  parts.  After  that,  naU  in  the  young  wood 
of  last  summer  at  full  length;  and,  if  the  young  shoots  seem  too 
crowded  in  any  part,  thin  them  by  cutting  them  dean  tS, 
Then,  as  you  do  not  mind  flowers  so  much  this  season  as  tiie 
fiUing-up  of  where  the  old  parts  died,  the  strongest  of  die 
young  ^oots  of  last  vear  that  are  within  6  feet  of  tiie  bottom 
^may  be  cut  back  one-naif  or  one-tiiird  tfadr  IcBff^is,  in  order  to 
get  sufficient  wood  to  cover  the  w^ ;  and,  havuig  them  fint  in 
the  proper  places  you  will  see  exactly  where  young  wood  i» 
most  wanted,  and  you  will  cut  in  aooordingly.^ 


STEIPED  BOEDEES— BOX  EDGING. 

In  No.  47  there  are  two  subjects  treated  of— viz.,  "  One-«ded 
Striped  Borders,**^ and  "Box-edging,"  on  which,  vnth  your  pet- 
mission,  I  would  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  a  practical  hint 
in  regard  to  each  subject ;  and  as  my  plan  is  both  chesD  and 
most  effective,  I  cannot  but  hope  it  will  prove  acceptable  to 
many  of  your  readers. 

A  portion  of  the  kitchen  gturden  here  abuts  on  the  dimbberiet 
and  walks,  whilst  an  Oak-wood  opens  thereon,  and  a  broad 
walk  skirts  this  latter,  the  said  kitchen  garden  being  on  ^ 
other  side.  Now,  a  few  years  ago,  Colonel  Austen  ereetad 
along  all  this  f^xposed  kitchen-garden  boundary,  which  fonsf 
a  curve,  a  very  light  five-barrel  iron  espalier,  composed  of 
hurdles,  6^  feet  long  and  6^  feet  high,  each  vnth  an  rspi^ 
bar  midway,  extending  in  the  aggregate  and  oontinuooilj 
about  70  yards ;  and  as  every  one  admires  the  result  of  the 
flower-fence  and  border,  I  wiU  describe  how  both  are  furnished. 
Opposite  to  each  hurdle  subdivision  of  2i  fset,  there  is  phmied 
a  dwarf  G^nt  des  Batailles  Hybrid  Perpetual  Eose  the  whole 
length  of  the  border,  and  to  each  hurdle  of  5i  feet  long  is 
trained  also  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  Eose,  the  Ch^n^ole^  whose 
brilliancy  of  colour  and  profuse  blooming  harmonise  w«Il  with 
the  Eose  ribbon  on  the  border  below  it,  and  in  June  snd  July 
the  effect '  is  truly  glorious.  The  fence  is  kept  gay  till  tbe 
beginning  of  November  by  Sweet  Peas  and  TropeBoTum  canari- 
ense — the  one  sown  on  the  border  side  of  the  fenoe,  and  the 
other  on  the  side  facmg  the  kitohen  garden,  the  whole  of  which 
it  thus  screens  from  view  with  massive  gorgeousness.  The  fife- 
foot- wide  border  itself  is  laid  out  thus : — all  along  its  outer 
edge,  and  within  a  foot  of  the  Box-edging,  runs  a  row  of 
Polyanthuses  and  Sweet  Williams,  both  of  the  crimson  shades, 
planted  alternately  a  foot  apart,  and  they  succeed  each  other 
well  on  this  loamy  soil,  being  followed  late  in  the  summer  hy  t 
ribbon  of  bloom  running  along  the  whole  border,  produced  bj 
Campanulas  at  2  feet  apart  from  end  to  end  thereof  all  of  one 
sort— the  darkest  blue.    Now,  this  is  a  cheap,  and  at  the  ane 
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time  a  matt  ahovj  bordar-and-fenod  funitsn^  and  I  otn  atrare 
your  readers  that  thej  may  feel  confid^t  that  I  am  competent 
to  gire  an  opinion  on  floral  effeet^  whan  I  tell  them  that  I  hare 
UTed  as  under  gurdener  both  at  the  Doke  of  Somerset*!  and  at 
IjQcd  Xred£gar*s.  Ihe  iron  fenoe  itself  (flex0>le),  and  made  by 
a  Queheater  ironmonger  for  £5  in  all,  is  kept  bright  and  bhuuL 
bj  a  ooat  of -patent  assailed  tar  mixture  erery  two  years. 

Am  T9gnd»  the  Box-edging  here^  I  nerer  saw  anymore  effeotiTe 
and  eren,  and  I  find  that  my  predecessor  here  Boxed  the 
whole  1600  yards  thus : — A  neighboor  gare  Oolonel  Austen 
three  barrow&ds  of  old  Box  orer  a  foot  hi^  the  unper  6  inches 
of  this  were  chopped  o£^  and  the  head  trimmed  ana  pressed  into 
a  trendi  made  by  a  spade  all  round  the  garden,  kitchen  and 
Butah  flower>parterres  aHke^  in  the  month  of  October,  just 
beibie  the  rains  set  in,  which  being  warm  and  ^he  ground 
also  at  that  time,  &Toured  its  establishment  most  effectoaUy; 
indeed,  no  fiulure  occurred,  and  now  being  kept  aboot  Si  incMS 
fai^  and  wdl  trimmed,  such  of  your  readers  as  admire  this 
most  beantifhl  of  edgings,  would  enry  this  one  here. — ^T.  Yigkabt, 
l%e  PavUUm^  Aidwiek. 


THE  MANETTI  BOSE  STOCK. 

Thkes  is  to  a  certain  extent  snch  a  want  of  accuracy  in  your 
answers  to  correspondents,  page  445,  about  this  stock,  so  un- 
osoal  in  your  columns,  that  I  fed  compelled  to  notice  the  subject. 

First  let  us  talk  about  **  suckers/*  of  which  there  are  two 
kinds,  not  hitherto  distinguished  by  premier  names ;  so  we  will 
call  them  stem-suckers  and  root>suckers— the  former  springing 
from  the  stem  below  the  bud  or  graft,  the  latter  from  the  roots, 
often  at  a  great  distance  from  the  tree.  The  Dog  Bose  is  liable 
to  both  these  eril  habits;  the  Manetti  Bose,  as  fior  as  my 
experience  has  gone,  to  the  former  only,  although  one  would 
suppose  from  wlut  you  say  about  nerer  being  "free  from  Manetti 
suckers  as  long  as  you  live,*'  the  contrary  to  be  the  case,  and 
that  it  suckers  like  Baspberries.  The  writer  of  such  wordsmust 
cuhirate  a  most  peculiar  soil,  for  I  haye  seen  the  Manetti  Bose 
growing  in  all  descriptions  of  soils,  from  a  blowing  seaside  sand 
to  a  stiff  clay  for  many,  many  years,  and  never  saw  it  make  root- 
suckers.  I  have  a  plantation  of  Manetti  Boses  used  for  propa- 
gation ;  the  ** stools"  are  3feet  apart  row  frcmi  row,  and  fifteen 
years  old — ^not  a  root-sucker  is  to  be  seen.  Dog  Bose  *'  stools  *' 
under  similar  treatment  would  long  ago  hare  formed  an  im- 
penetrable thicket  of  brambles,  formed  hj  root-suckers. 

Your  readers  m^  pick  ou^  or  cut  out,  the  buds  of  the  cut- 
tings as  adrised.  Xl^y  will  find  it  arail  but  httle  if  Uiey  are 
unwise  enough  to  graft  or  bud  a  weak-growing  yariety  on  the 
Manetti  stock,  for  it  is  not  one  bud  but  a  duster  of  buds  (the 
germs  of  whidi  nearly  surround  the  bud  picked  out),  which  at 
once  start  into  life,  if  the  sort  budded  has  not  rigour  CDOugh  to 
pump  up  the  sap,  which  in  fm^wM"*  is  so  abundant  in  this  stock. 

To  show  yott  that  I  speak  from  experience,  I  will  in  a  few 
words  tell  you  what  has  been  my  custom  for  the  last  twenty 
years  (it  must  be  thirty  since  I  used  to  mould-up  my  cuttings, 
which  1  found  not  to  be  good  practice). 

My  cuttings  are  made  as  follows: — A  shoot  of  the  current 
year's  growth,  and  whidi  is  ofien  from  6  feet  to  7  feet  long,  is  made 
into  cuttings  9  inches  in  length ;  the  only  care  taken  in  cutting 
themia  to  haye  theout  at  the  bottom  as  little  skipiiw  as  poasibl^ 
aod  dose  to  a  bad.  Cuttings  ars  made  and  planted  during  the 
month  of  Koyember,  the  earlier  in  it  the  better.  In  planting 
them  one  bud  only  is  left  out  of  the  soil,  so  that  8  indies  of  the 
cutting  are  buried.  They  are  planted  in  rows,  and  the  earth  is 
pressed  yery  firmly  to  tbttm.  Hie  buds  in  the  stam,  owing  to 
being  thus  firmly  coyered,  all  die.*  When  the  cuttings  haye 
been  a  year  in  the  ground— ».«.,  the  Koyember  twdyemonth 
after  planting,  they  are  ready  to  transplant  for  budding.  A 
iiBw,  yery  few,  roots  will  be  found  on  the  stems  (finr  most  of 
them  are  like  the  specimens  sent — as  smooth  as  your  hand),  and 
a  tuft  of  roots  at  tbe  bottom ;  these,  in  transplanting,  should 
b«  placed  4  inches  deep.  The  following  August  (budding  time) 
the  earth  is  dightly  scraped  away,  and  the  bud  inserted  so  as 
to  be  within  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  stock. 

Under  this  simple  management  I  find  no  root-suckers,  and 
alter  the  second  year  no  stem-suckers ;  but  then  I  oi^  bud 
yarietiee  that  are  tolerably  free  in  growth,  and  mostly  Hybrid 
Perpetuals.    I  had  some  pillar  B<Mes  of  free-growing  Hybrid 

«  I«ncl(ntaQae-ysnwoldeiitttaif,oiieoiU«rSOO,OOa  Tea  wUl  see  that 
I  **  speak  \rj  the  book.'* 


Porpetoals,  whidi  ware  killed  by  that  fatal  Chri^mas  fifost  of 
1861 ;  thsy  were  nearly  twenty  years  old,  and  I  neyer  ranembw 
to  haye  seen,  after  the  first  two  or  three  years,  either  a  stem- 
sucker  or  root-sucker.  They  were  budded  on  Msnetti  cuttings* 
preparsd  exadly  as  I  haye  aboye  described. 

The  naragr^kh  in  page  445  is  so  contrair  to  my  experience, 
Uiat  I  oaye  been  tempted  to  trespass  on  the  patience  of  your 
readers.  I  fed  quite  certain  there  is  some  mistake,  and  equally 
certain  that  you  inll  insert  this,  although  uni-corxeetion. — 

A  NUBOKTMAir. 


[The  answer  about  the  Munetti  stock  was  girei;  by  me,  and  I 
marntMn,  from  iny  own  exp^niem  e,  that  it  is  perfectly  correct, 
and  I  hsaitate  not  to  say  tfaa;  -* A  NuBSisncAir*'  is  p«fecthr 
wrongs  botii  as  to  the  fact  of  the  eaae  and  to  the  theory  l^  which 
tiie  &ct  is  animoitad.  Morsoyer,  I  pledge  myaelf  to  proye  both 
points  to  the  foil  satisfootion  of  **  A  Nubsebymav"  himsdf  in  ai^ 
London  nonaiy,  or  in  the  gsarden  oi  the  Boyal  HoitioBltural 
Socaety  at  Ghiswidc  this  spring  and  next  summer.  But  to  make 
plain  work  of  it,  I  will  disbud  any  Bose-shoot  of  last  season's 
growth  erenif  it  be  20  feet  kmg,  or  the  leading  shoot  of  any  trse 
or  pbnt  in  our  elimate,  and  1  will  challeoge,  after  doing  it,  all 
the  praetaoe  and  all  t^  scienoe  of  Europe  to  get  one  single 
duster  of  buds  to  grow  from  any  one  of  them  as  **  A  Kfbsset- 
XAV**  ssTstheygrowondisbudded  Manetti  stocks.— D.BiATCHi.] 


NEW  AlTD  EAfiE  PLANTS. 

STAlTHOFEi.  OCTTLiLTA  {B^ed  Siotthopeo), 

Nai,  ord,^  Ordiidacee.  Ztim.,  Clynandria  Monandria. — ^It 
has  also  been  called  OeratochSus  oculatus.  Natiye  of  Mexico. 
Flowers  lemon-coloured,  with  lilac  spots  and  ydlow  eye.  They 
are  almost  too  powerfully  'fragrant. — (BatametU  Mt^atine, 
^.5800.) 

JoOHBOMA  GBAlTDlTLOBUic  {Lorge-Jlowered  Jochnma). 

Nat,  ord.,  Solanaceae.  Xms.,  Pentandria  Honogynia. — This 
stoye  plant  has  also  had  the  specific  name  Warcsewiczii,  and 
the  generic  name  Cleochroma,  with  its  present  specific  name. 
Natiye  of  Escuador  and  Peru.  Flowers  large  and  purple. 
Blooms  in  Koyember.— (^Hcf.,  i,  5301.) 

LxGULASiA  KxMFFEBi,  ajtbmo-hacvIjATJl  {CMdm'tpotted 
Kmm^^er's  lAgniarid), 

The  wdl-known  Farjksimm gramde  proyes  to  bene  otiier  than 
this  plant  recorded  as  a  Japan  plant  eyer  since  the  days  of 
Samipfer;  but  described  under  many  other  names,  such  as 
Tussilisgo  japonica,  Senedo  E»mpferi,  Arnica  tnssilaginea  folio, 
Doronicum  tussHaginia  folio,  and  Farfugium  Esmpferi.  Dr. 
Lindley  first  called  it  Farftigium  grande.  Flowers  ydlow, 
blooming  in  December.— (iUc^.,  L  5302.) 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOdETTS  MEETING. 

Thx  Anniyersary  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  waa 
held  on  the  27th  of  January,  and  we  haye  to  regret  that  we 
should  haye  to  record  that  the  usual  unanimity  which  has  pre- 
yaQed  at  the  anniyeraary  meetings  of  this  Society  was  not 
maintained  on  the  present  occasion,  the  nomination  of  Officers, 
and  the  dteration  in  the  Council,  proposed  by  the  Council  at 
Uie  preyious  meeting  of  the  Sodety,  haying  been  out-yoted,  and 
Mr.  Frederic  Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  haying  been 
elected  Presidmit,  and  Messra.  Shepperd  and  Dunning  Sec- 
retaries for  the  ensuing  year. 

J.  W.  Douglas,  E^.,  whose  period  of  office,  aa  President 
(confined  to  two  years  l^  the  bye-laws  of  the  Society),  had 
expired,  deliyered  an  address  on  the  state  of  the  Sodety,  and  on 
the  progress  of  Bntomdogy,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  February  Meeting  was  hdd  on  the  3rd  alt.,  F.  Smith, 
Esq.,  the  newly-dected  President,  in  the  chair.  After  returning 
thanks  to  the  Society  for  his  election,  the  President  nominated 
Messrs.  Pa8coe,FX.S.,  John  Lubbock,  F.B.S.,  and  Wm.  WOaon 
Saunders,  Esq.,  F.BjS.,  Treasurer  to  the  Bojal  Horticultural 
Society,  &c,  to  act  as  Vice-Preddenta  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Stainton  made  a  persond  explanation  with  reference  to 
the  result  of  the  election  for  the  f^^dent  and  Officers  at  the 
anniyersary  meeting,  which  was  considered  highly  satis&ctoiy 
by  the  numerous  members  present ;  and  the  President  announced 
that  tiie  Council  had  resolyed  not  to  accept  the  resignation  of 
seyerd  of  the  membov  which  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Sodety, 
trusting  that  Mr.  Stdnton's  explanation  would  induce  them  to 
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withdraw  their  proposed  notice  of  serefleion  from  the  Society. 
It  is,  moreoTer,  understood  that  the  state  of  the  Society's 
collection  will  undergo  a  rigorous  inTestigation,  so  that  no 
ground  may  remain  for  the  complaints  which  haye  lately  been 
made  by  rarious  members  upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  J.  Lubbock  exhibited  a  drawing  of  a  very  remarkable 
dipterous  larva,  which  he  had  found  under  decaying  logs  of 
wood.  Professor  Westwood,  to  whom  it  had  been  submitted, 
suggested  that  although  of  an  unknown  form,  it  appeared  nearly 
related  to  the  genus  Platypeza. 

Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  the  pupa  of  one  of  the  species  of  the 
curious  *  genus  of  little  metallic  Moths  named  Mioropter^, 
which  had  by  some  authors  been  regarded  as  probably  belonging 
to  the  order  Trichoptera.  The  pupa  in  question,  >  however, 
satislaotorihjr  determined  the  lepidopterous  character  of  the 
^enus. 

Mr.  laiiBon  exhibited  seven  species  of  minute  coleopterous 
insects  new  to  this  country. 

Captain  Bussell  gave  an  account  of  the  capture  ,of  several 
spedes  of  Lepidoptera,  of  very  great  rarity  in  this  country, 
including  Argynnis  Lathonia,Eulepia  cribrum,  and  CalHmorpha 
Hera  (a  beautiful  kind  of  Tiger  Mow),  of  which  he  had  captui^d 
five  specimens  on  a  Bramble  bush  between  Bhuabon  and 
Wrexham,  in  North  Wales,  en  the  27th  of  July,  1859.  One  of 
these  specimens  he  had  presented  to  the  British  Collection  in 
the  National  Museum.  He  also  exhibited  a  beautiful  rariety  of 
the  common  Tortoiseshell  Butterfly,  resembling  that  figured  by 
Mr.  Humphries,  in  ^  British  Buttorfliee,"  pL  13,  fig.  13,  taken 
in  Sufiblk.  A  variety  of  Lyctena  Phlssos,  with  longitudinal  pale 
stripes  on  Aie  lower  wings  was  also  exhibited. 

Mr.  Bye  read  the  descriptions  of  a  species  of  BoTe  Beetle 
(Lathrobium  geminum)  hitherto  unrecorded  as  British,  idthough 
lonff  confoun£d  with  the  common  Lathr.  elongatum. 

Mr.  Crotch  also  described  a  species  of  Dermestes^  B.  Frisdiii, 
allied  to  D.  vulpinus,  new  to  tnis  country,  of  which  he  bad 
taken  a  specimen  in  the  New  Forest,  under  a  dead  hone. 


OENAMENTAL  PLANTS. 
DiPTBBACAiTTHiTS  SPSCTABiLis  {Hondtome  JDipieraeantkms). 
— Nat,  Or«i.,  Acanthaces.    Xtfut.,  Didynamia  Aqgiospermia. — 
This  is  the  brgest-flowcred  and  most  showy  of  the  genus,  and 


is  deserving  of  cultivation  by  all  who  have  a  stove  or  warm 
greenhouse.  Its  flowers  are  deep  purplish-blue,  with  linear 
maridngs  of  a  still  deeper  hue.  It  was  sent  to  Messrs.  Yeitch 
from  the  Andes  of  Pern,  by  their  collector,  Mr.  W.  Lobb. 


Mr.  Smith,  of  Kew  Gardens,  has  published  the  following 
directions  for  its  cultivation : — 

"A  soft-wooded  plant  of  herbaceous  aspect,  grovring  from 
1  foot  to  2  feet  high.  It  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  clixnate  of 
Cuen^a,  in  Peru.  It  is  found  to  succeed  in  a  temperature  in- 
termediate between  that  of  the  stove  and  greenhouse,  and  gnwi 
freely  in  any  kind  of  light  garden  soil.  Like  many  of  the  tropical 
Acanthacese,  after  flowering  it  soon  becomes  thin  and  naked. 
It  propagates  freely  by  cuttings.  The  young  plants  should  be 
kept  in  small  pots  during  winter,  and  receive  veiy  little  w^er. 
In  the  spring  th«y  require  to  be  shifted  into  a  large  pot,  whev 
they  will  soon  make  rapid  progress,  and  produce  a  succession  of 
large  fine  blue  fiowers." 

LnnmrTHES  BOSXi.  {Rose-coloured  Limnanthee). — Nat.  OrL, 
Tropseolace®.  Linn,,  Decandria  Monosynia. — A  hardy  annual 
plant,  with  prostrate  branches,  bearing  leaves  of  rariaUe  fonn» 


the  parts  being  all  linear;  sometimes  they  are  quite  am^ 
sometimes  pinnately  divided,  and  at  other  times  cut  in  a  In- 
pinnate  manner.  The  flowers  are  axillary,  growing  singly  oir 
longish  upright  stalks,  and  consist  of  five  oboordate  petals,  of  t 
pale  dull  rose  colour.  It  is  not  veiy  showy,  and  sboidd  be- 
grown  in  a  dampish,  cool  place. — From  California:  swsnpy 
places  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  t  introduced  in  1848»  oy 
Mr.  Hartweg. 

If  sown  in  the  autumn  it  flowers  in  the  May  following,  and  if 
sown  in  the  spring  flowers  during  the  summer  of  the  same  year* 


A  FEW  DAYS  IN  lEELAND.— Ko. 
(Continued  from  page  460.) 


le. 


BALRATH. 

Oh  returning  to  Kells  from  Lough  Crew  we  took  a  Cerent 
route,  and  crossing  a  corner  of  Westmeath,  found  that  it  pretty 
well  equalled  Meath  in  the  luxuriance  of  its  grass  meadowi. 
The  numbers  of  cattle  that  not  only  feed  but  get  feX  on  a  certain 
limited  space  would  thoroughly  surprise  some  of  our  Bngliah 
and  Scotch  farmers.  We  noticed  on  the  drire  little  of  agricmtme 
in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term ;  little  of  arboriculture  as 
developed  in  woocUand  scenery,  except  near  the  residences  of 
gentlemen ;  and  although  we  saif  much  in  the  state  of  the 
fences  needing  improvement,  whether  regarded  as  efiectusl 
divisions  of  fidds,  or  as  reserves  of  timber  and  fud,  we  coold 
not  but  admire  the  fine  macadamised  roads  kept  up  witiioot 
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toUbars  ever  and  anon  staring  you  in  the  face,  and  therefore 
without  auj  need  of  Bebeoca  insurrections ;  and  we  could  not 
but  rejoioe  in  the  deep,  rich  herbage,  which  spoke  of  the  great 
wisdom  of  making  sucn  lands  cattle-supporting  instead  of  corn- 
producing.  We  felt  pretty  well  tantalised  from  the  account 
giyen  us  of  places  which  we  could  not  visit ;  and  even  of  those 
seen  in  that  neighbourhood,  we  must  for  the  present  be  con- 
tent with  alluding  to  the  one  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Straight  and  regular  well-kept  fences  and  good-sized  enclosures, 
bounded  by  somewhat  straight  lines,  instead  of  small  crinkum- 
crankum  ooroers,  with  brushwood  occupying  as  much  space  as 
herbage,  are  ever  pleasing  signs  of  improvement.  These  signs 
of  progress  at  once  present  themselves  on  entering  the  demesne 


of  Balrath,  about  the  centre  of  which  is  situated  the  delightful 
residence  of  John  A.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  the  house  standing  near 
the  front  of  an  undulating  slope  two  miles  from  Kells,  nine  from 
Oldoastle,  and  ten  from  Navan,  anH  surrounded  by  2000  acrea 
of  the  richest  grass  lands  to  be  found  in,  in  this  respect,  the  un- 
equalled county  of  Meath.  Besides  other  properties  belonging 
to  the  same  patriotic  gentleman,  encouraging  landlord,  and 
extensive  and  liberal  employer  of  labour,  the  home  demesne  is 
almost  a  cirde,  having  a  diameter  of  three  miles  and  a  hal^  with 
the  mansion  situated  nearly  in  the  centre ;  and  for  carrying  on 
the  works  and  improvements  on  such  a  demesne  thirty  cart-horses 
are  employed,  ana  a  large  corresponding  aum  spent  in  the  wagea 
of  labour. 


NORTH 


11 


C   R  A   V  E  I. 


^  ^x  \^^  ^^^^^ 


\    ▼  ^  \  • 


1,  Dnin,  fonalag  an  slghteea-indi 
walk. 

2,  Slnpfxiff  bank. 

S,  Sloping  iteps,  18  iaebefl. 


4,  Lrrel  step,  18  iocbes. 

5,  Level  verge. 

6,  Very  large  and  line  Portngal 
Laorels. 


7, Large  Hone  Chestentand  Flowering  Aib. 
Marks  thus  **  Scarlet  Rhoiodendron. 

8,  Large  common  Rhododendron.  ' 

9,  Portngal  LanrelHedge. 


180       fEET 
FLOWER        6AIIDEN 


PARK 


.^T;^ 


1, 10  feet 

2, 4  feet  9  inches. 


3  9  feet* 

4^  Balu^rade,  height  8  feet. 


£,  Cotoneasters,  wall  5  ieet. 
6,  Cotoneaater  hedge. 


7,   Old  vinery,  height  S^   feet.;. 
breadth  19  feet  inside. 


On  crossing  the  park  to  the  mansion  from  the  cottage  of 
Mr.  Kamsay,  the  able  manager,  we  were  struck  alike  with  the 
^eshness  of  the  herbage,  the  stateliness  of  many  grand  trees, 
and  the  size  and  picturesque  effect  of  numerous  old  Thorns, 
which  must  be  glorious  in  June  when  in  bloom,  and  lovely  in 
autumn  when  bending  with  the  weight  of  their  fruit  Neither 
here  nor  in  other  parte,  however,  had  we  time  to  see  the  grandest 
reeidts  which  such  ground  could  yield  in  herbage.  We  under- 
stand that  the  whole  land  of  the  demesne  has,  for  the  most  part, 
paaaed  through  a  thorough  process  of  renovation  and  improve- 
ment. The  system  adopted  and  found  to  be  the  most  remimerative 
li  the  following : — Properly  speaking,  there  has  been  little  or  no 
attempt  at  com-croppine.  When  the  herbage  in  fields  became 
rough  and  deficient  m  feeding  power,  or  the  fields  were  smaU 
and  inegular,  with  a  bog  spot  here  and  a  Bush  comer  there, 
the  ground  was  all  broken  up,  inequalities  levelled,  thorough 
drainage  effected,  and  deaning  accomplished  by  ploughing,  har- 
rowing, and  fiillowing ;  and  then,  when  the  soil  was  ahnost  like 
an  Onion-bed,  a  heavy  manuring  was  given,  and  the  around  laid 
down  again  with  the  best  grass  seeds  ;  several  fields  being  often 
thrown  into  one,  so  that  now  they  range  from  80  to  200  acrea 
in  extent  The  produce  of  such  fields  we  would  rather  that 
Mr.  Bamsay  and  other  persona  on  the  spot  would  tell ;  of 


course,  with  our  drier  climate,  we  could  not  often  reach  such 
results  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

Striking  as  the  timber  and  old  Thorns  appear  when  passing 
through  them,  they  become  more  interesting  when,  on  reaching 
the  grass  terrace  in  front  of  the  mansion,  they  arrange  thtoiselvea 
in  diversified  groups.  For  a  rather  level  view  the  landscape  ia 
fine,  depending  first  on  a  mile  and  a  half  rich  park  and  timber 
scenery  within  the  demesne,  and  then  through  openings  extend* 
ing  over  these^  and  the  level  country  stretching  out  to  and 
beyond  Dublin  for  more  than  forty  miles.  The  views  from  the 
higher  windows  must  be  grander  stilL  We  were  told  of  some 
fine  glades  and  slopes  which  we  did  not  see.  The  woodland 
scenery  from  that  terrace  takes  in  a  great  extent  of  country, 
though  that  immediately  in  frtmt  may  be  the  finest.  The  front 
fiices  due  south ;  the  west  and  south-west  are  bounded  by  orna- 
mental grounds,  the  deer  park  with  its  old  church  and  roins, 
and  rich  plantations.  The  main  approach  gracefully  winds  up 
the  east  side,  but  concealed  from  the  terrace  by  fine  trees  of 
Chestnut  and  Flowering  Ash,  eood  plants  of  Holly,  and  mag- 
nificent specimens  of  Portugal  Caurel.  One  marked  thus  **  6—" 
on  plan,  forma  a  sort  of  alcove  over  the  walk  and  is  of  great 
sixe,  hidmg  all  parte  of  the  terrace  frtmi  the  approach  there; 
another  on  the  north  aide  of  the  approaohiintfked  X,  is  80  feet 
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In  height  and  50  feet  in  diameter  of  head — a  dense,  tymmetrical 
mats,  with  the  lower  hranches  resting  on  the  green  lawn. 

This  heantiful  grass  terrace,  lerel  as  an  nnruiBed  lake,  and 
almost  as  smooth  as  a  polished  slab  of  marble,  is  216  feet  in 
length,  and  60  feet  in  bmdth,  and  80  feet  more  from  the  slopes 
to  tne  elegant  iron  fence  which  snrromids  the  more  ornamental 
gromnds.  The  walk  proceeds  on  this  lower  lerel,  and  at  the 
south-west  comer  tttms  round  a  fine  Copper  Beech  tree.  There 
was  just  to  us  one  drawback  as  we  looked  npon  the  rich  views 
from  it,  and  enjoyed  the  carpet-like  tread  npon  it — the  torraqB 
is  so  derated  as  to  be  not  onlj  higher  than  the  sloping  park,  bu^ 
cooaderably  above  the  base  of  the  lower  windows  in  this  pnnd- 
pal  and  more  prirate  front  of  the  mansion ;  and  this  necessitates 
at  present  a  longish  slope  of  turf  from  the  level  of  the  terrace 
to  the  wall  of  the  house.  We  know  that  the  terrace  is  as  com- 
fOTtable  and  dry  as  possible— a  great  thing  in  subh  a  dripping 
climate ;  and  we  saw  abundant  signs  that  it  forms  a  &vourite 
game  igad  romp  ground  for  the  junior  members  of  the  fstmilj. 
Being  on  the  same  level  as  the  gravel  at  the  north  entrance  is 
also  an  advantage,  because  no  •tent  or  slopes  are  needed  in 
passing  from  one  to  the  other ;  still,  it  can  hur dly  be  doubted 
that  thjp  raising  the  terrace  so  much  above  the  base  of  the  lower 
windows,  whatever  the  use  to  which  the  rooms  inside  are  applied, 
and  whatever  the  other  advantages  of  the  terrace  itself,  just 
lessens  so  much  the  architectural  cUgnity  of  the  mansion. 

We  recollect  visiting  a  celebrated  place,  the  mansion  of  which 
being  in  a  low  position,  and  the  approach  rather  descending  to 
it,  dignity  of  expression  was  sought  and  said  to  be  given  to  it 
by  raising  the  ground  sufficiently  in  front  so  as  to  make  the 
entrance-hall  on  the  first  floor  instead  of  the  ground  floor  as 
before.  Perhaps  we  expected  too  much,  or  were  too  ignorant  suf- 
fioientjj  to  admire  the  much-lauded  pOTformance  which  seemed 
a  somewhat  bungling  afl*air  at  best ;  not  that  we  did  not  like 
the  raising  of  the  entrance.  What  seemed  to  us  unfinished  was, 
that  the  raiting  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  centre,  and  the 
ground  sloping  on  each  side  from  it  The  windows  on  the  lower 
floor  were  not  only  seen  from  a  distance,  but  some  of  these  fr^m 
the  sloping  ground  were  cut  by  the  ground  level  into  triangular 
instead  of  square  shapes,  so  as  to  give  to  the  whole  a  make-shift 
unfinished  appearance.  Either  the  ground  should  have  been 
raised  along  the  whole  front,  or  a  balustrade  should  have  been 
raised  sufficiently  high  to  conceal  the  windows  and  the  area  in 
frt)nt  of  them ;  or,  if  part  of  these  were  shown  at  all,  something 
like  a  level  architectural  line  ought  to  have  been  observable. 
Kow,  there  is  nothing  of  this  diagonal  cross-cutting  of  windows 
to  be  seen  from  the  level  terrace  at  Bahath;  but  we  could  not  help 
wishing  either  that  the  terrace  had  been  lower,  or,  that  instead 
of  the  deep  slope  of  turf  now  seen  to  the  wall,  an  ornamental 
balustrade  should  have  been  built  there  to  conceal  these  slopes 
altogether ;  or,  in  other  words  to  conceal  from  the  terrace  an 
open  area  there.  A  similar-styled  but  low  balustrade  round  the 
terrace  would  give  a  uniqueness  and  high-finish  to  the  whole, 
and  then  this  beautiful  terrace  might  remain  lawn  as  it  is,  or  be 
turned  into  a  panelled  artistic  flower  garden. 

The  position  of  the  present  flower  gurden,  north  of  the  mansion 
{see  section),  full  to  overflowing  with  floral  beauty,  is  another 
of  the  striking  singularities  of  Balrath.  If  flower  garden  there 
is  to  be  near  the  house,  we  would,  perhaps  with  preconceived 
notions  and  prejudices,  wish  to  see  the  positions  reversed  in 
order  to  secure  grandeur  of  effect.  Many  things,  however,  ought 
to  be  considered  before  that  fine  grass  terrace  is  broken  up  into 
a  flower  garden.  It  is  almost  a  relief  to  find  a  place  now  not 
surrounded  with  flowers.  The  principal  rooms  are,  we  presume, 
on  that  side  of  the  mansion,  and  at  present  will  have  all  the 
advantages  of  privacy  and  repose.  The  rich  woodland  scenery 
may  also  be  more  thoroughly  enjoyed  from  there  being  nothing 
more  gaudy  near  at  hand  to  arrest  and  divert  concentrated  at- 
tention. Leaving  summer  out  of  view,  hardly  any  possible 
arrangement  of  flower-beds  in  winter  could  be  more  pleasing  to 
the  eye  when  seen  continuously  day  after  day,  than  a  green  level 
lawn  in  the  foreground.  Any  flower-beds  should  be  sunk  in 
panels  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  more  distant  scenery.  The 
feeling  of  privacy  will  be  best  secured  by  a  lawn,  as  the  necessary 
work  may  be  aU  done  in  a  morning.  These  are  not  the  days 
for  solitaiy  hermitings,  still  the  very  increase  of  the  bustle  and 
activities  of  life  render  it  alike  pleasing  and  desirable,  that 
opportunities  be  given  for  retiring  from  communings  with  men, 
and  amid  the  soothing  and  hallowing  influences  of  the  beauties 
of  nature,  to  hold  unrestrained  questionings  as  to  the  feelings  and 
desires  of  our  hearts,  the  conduct  of  our  everyday  life,  and  how 


these  afiect  our  thankfulness  and  submission  to  Him  who  gires 
to  providence  its  laws,  and  to  nature  its  rules  as  wdl  as  its 
splendours. 

The  width  of  the  gravel,  50  feet  by  120  feet,  at  the  nor  Ji 
entrance,  dves  the  impression  of  ease  and  roominess.  It  is  en 
the  same  level  as  the  grass  terrace,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
reoent  rains,  was  firm,  di^,  and  level.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  flower  garden,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  handsome  waO 
some  4  feet  in  height,  and  an  upright  iron  pallisade  on  Urn 
top  of  it,  altogether  more  than  8  feet  in  height.  Thia  wall  is 
196  feet  in  length,  and  is  covered  from  end  to  end  with  a  dense 
clothing  of  the  Cbtoneaster  microphylla,  pretty  at  all  times,  but 
chiefly  beautiful  in  winter  when  studded  with  its  red  Holty-liks 
berries.  The  flower  garden  is  120  feet  deep  from  sooth  tonordi, 
in  front  the  width  of  the  fence,  and  260  feet  at  ba^  The 
kitchen  garden  lies  north  of  the  flower  garden,  and  is  a  squsie 
within  walls  of  100  yards  to  the  side,  with  half  as  mndi  mors  of 
a  slip  on  the  east  side,  and  is  well  cropped  and  managed. 

Eastward  of  these  is  what  is  called  the  grove— apparently  sa 
old  wood  some  500  yards  in  length,  and  160  yarda  in  biesd&, 
from  which  all  the  trees  except  the  finest  specimens  have  ben 
removed,  and  the  ground  cleared  and  enriched  and  turned  into  aa 
American  garden.  This  is  surrounded  and  also  divided  into  four 
parts  by  massive  hedges  of  the  common  Laurel,  ranging  fWm 
10  feet  to  14  feet  or  more  in  height.  Ihe  first  diviaion  is  dsvotsd 
to  scarlet  Ehododendrons  well  stored  with  flower-bads,  manj 
of  them  are  9  feet  in  height,  and  from  10  yards  to  15  yards  in 
circumference  at  the  base.  Here  is  a  magnifloent  plant  of  the 
common  Bhododendron  that  threatens  some  days  to  monopQliw 
the  division  to  itself.  It  was,  on  the  16th  September,  II  feet  in 
height,  56  yards  in  circumference,  at  the  base  sweeping  the 
ground,  and  so  compact  and  full  of  flower-buds,  that  in  all  that 
space  there  was  scarcely  an  opening  to  let  the  hand  in.  The 
subdued  shade  of  the  Laurels  and  a  few  larger  trees  seemed  to 
suit  these  plants  well.  The  second  division  waa  deroted  to 
Xalmias;  the  third  to  Azaleas;  and  the  fourth  to  diffoftat 
coloured  Rhododendrons,  Andromedas,  &c.,  in  beda. 

The  north  side  of  this  grove  is  bounded  by  the  Bhododendfon- 
walk  more  than  400  yards  in  length,  and  which  communicstai 
with  the  kitchen  and  flower  gs^en  on  the  west  side.  Die 
Ehododendrons  are  not  the  sole  features  here.  A  lofty  Laurel- 
hedge,  not  stifi*  and  formal,  but  with  a  sweeping,  graceful  outline 
bounds  the  walk  on  the  sooth  side,  leaving  a  wideish,  inegnlsr 
verge  of  lawn  between  it  and  the  walk.  C^  thia  verges  at  soaie- 
thing  like  regular  distances,  stands  a  row  of  fine  old  Thorn  trees ; 
and  these,  either  from  training  or  from  the  free  aeeese  to  Ikht 
on  the  north  side,  bend  and  droop  over  the  walk  something  ub 
a  regular  archway.  The  north  side  is  ornamented  with  a  denw 
mass  of  Rhododendrons,  and  a  sunk  fence  separatee  them  from 
a  rich  paddock  in  which  favourite  stock  is  reared.  This  is 
bounded  by  the  road  between  Navan  and  Oldoastle.  Tbst 
walk  must  be  a  picture  in  early  summer.  We  may  here  mention 
that  south-west  of  the  mansion  the  plantation  between  it  snd 
the  deer  park  is  being  thinned  out  for  introducing  more  masses  of 
Ehododendrons,  which,  as  they  thrive  so,  may  w^  be  favourites. 

On  entering  the  kitchen  garden,  among  other  o1)jectf  of 
interest  is  an  ancient  Peach  tree,  which  has  a  house  lor  itself 
32  feet  long,  12  feet  high,  and  7i  feet  wide.  The  age  of  the 
tree  is  uncertain,  but  it  has  filled  that  house  and  produced 
annually  heavy  crops  for  more  than  forty  years.  Mr.  "Bmobmj 
assured  us  that  to  his  own  knowledge  it  had  been  heaTiIy' 
cropped  for  ten  years,  and  yet  produced  fruit  from  6  ounces  to 
9  ounces  in  weight.  It  is  the  Royal  George  kind.  On  mesaor- 
ing  we  found  the  girth  of  stem  fully  3  feet.  We  were  sony  to 
see  signs  of  giving  way  on  one  side. 

Lower  down  southward  is  placed  the  middle  range  of  booies, 
108  feet  in  length,  10  feet  wide,  and  10^  feet  high  inside.  Tliis  ia 
divided  into  three  divisions.  The  centre  used  to  be  a  conssrratory, 
with  a  Peach-house  on  one  side,  and  vinery  on  the  other.  The 
centre  is  now  also  turned  into  a  vinery,  but  has  a  fine  old  itbite 
Camellia  in  it,  with  rich  shining  foliage,  height  of  head  6  feet, 
diameter  of  head  8  feet,  full  of  strong,  healthy  flower-buds.  The 
Peach  trees  had  beautiful  wood,  and  the  Yines,  if  anything,  too 
heavy  a  crop ;  but  we  can  say  Kttle  on  that  subject,  being  a  rery 
frequent  transgressor.  Both  Peach  trees  and  Vines  in  these 
houses  are  very  old,  not  even  the  *'  oldest  inhabitant "  can  tell 
anything  of  their  age.  Will  nobody  tell  us  the  secret,  not  so 
much  as  to  their  age,  but  as  to  how  to  get  the  trees,  PeMh  trees 
especially,  to  live  so  long,  and  thus  continue  healthy,  seemioglfi 
for  ages  ? 
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The  kitchen  garden  is  dirided  from  the  flower  garden  by  a 
beautify  hedge  of  Ootoneatter  miorophjUa,  about  6  feet  in  height 
and  ISO  feet  in  lengthy  which  has  a  rery  striking  effect,  and  by  one 
house  more  52  feet  in  length,  13  feet  in  w^bh,  and  10  feet  in 
he%ht,  and  which  is  notewinrthy  as  the  oldest  yinery  in  Ireland. 
The  exact  date  of  its  erection  is  lost  amid  the  mists  of  thepast. 
The  house  has  been  recently  thoronghlr  repaired,  and  fresh  vines 
plftated,  which  are  doixig  welL  Besidee  frames,  the  only  other 
glass  structures  we  noticed  were  the  brick  pits  80  feet  by  8  feet, 
used  chiefly  for  bedding  and  other  plants  in  winter,  and  Melons 
and  Oooumbers  in  summer.  We  also  noticed  what  was  not  less 
useful — a  new  soft-water  tank,  33  fret  by  10  feet,  and  8  feet  in 
dipth. 

Farther  than  the  allusion  already  made  to  the  rich  masses  of 
bloom,  we  must  not  linger  on  the  flower  garden,  placed  in  this 
somewhat  singular  position.  It  struck  us  that  few  omsoental 
grounds  would  be  more  improTed  by  the  introduction  of  some 
oC  the  more  spiral  of  the  Jnne  tribe.  Perhaps  we  failed  to  see 
them,  or  as  yet  they  may  be  so  small  as  not  to  arrest  attention, 
but  certainly  we  did  not  peroetre  that  charm  of  Tariety  which 
they  always  produce  among  flat,  lompy-headed  trees  and  shrubs. 
Vaiietj  is  ever  del^htfuL  We  could  lire  but  poorly  on  poetry 
and  song,  but  both  do  much  to  enliven  the  prose  of  eidstenee. 

It  almok  us  that  among  the  labourers  snd  workmen  diere 
WAS  the  appearance  of  a  cheerful,  actiye,  well'^to-doism,  oredit- 
eUe  to  their  own  thrift  and  self-denial,  aud  indirectly  showing 
how  much  the  landlord  and  his  fismily  are  interested  in  en- 
eouraging  whateyer  will  increase  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
thehr  humbler  neighbours.  Facts  bearing  on  social  economics 
may  be  mentioned  at  some  future  time,  without  specifying 
directly  persons  or  places.  Wretchedness  and  niiseiy  exist  but 
loo  truly,  and  that  in  all  lands,  and  quite  as  much  in  Britain  as 
in  Ireland.  But  for  infrintpng  the  aboTe  rule,  and  so  far 
breaking  confidence,  we  might  have  shown  that  these  working- 
men  at  Balrath,  and  many  more  or  less  like  them,  paying  their 
thrse«balfpence  per  working  day  for  a  comfortable  home  and  a 
Urge  garden  (no  rent  being  charged  for  Sundays  and  holidays), 
possessing  a  cow  and  their  young  stock,  so  as  to  be  able  to  sell 
m  two-year  or  three-year^ld*  beast  yearly,  paying  £3  lOt .  for 
frass  for  cow,  and  in  proportion  for  younger  cattle,  and  hiring 
land  for  hay  and  other  purposes  from  fisrmers  at  a  price  which 
we  hardly  could  expect  to  be  credited  if  we  mentioned  it,  and 
TT^^'^g  all  subsenre  to  their  comfort,  and  the  stepping-stones  to 
still  graater  improvement ;  and  then  it  might  be  apparent  that 
thsfe  were  growing  and  general  exceptions  to  that  wretchedness 
which  some  still  delight  to  gloat  over,  just  because  they  will  see 
nothing  but  darkness  in  sunshine,  and  can  peroeiTe  no  means  foi* 
raising  themselves  into  notoriety  but  by  croaking  and  prophesy- 
ing about  misery,  and  invoking  others  to  lessen  the  wretchedness 
which  they  themsdves  will  do  nothing  to  alleviate.  Talk,  talk — 
words,  words — are  empty  froth.  We  want  the  benevolence  that 
speaks  in  deeds,  and,  though  never  insoisible  to  the  wail  of  woe, 
is  less  anxious  to  assist  improvidence  than  to  encourage  self- 
rdianee  and  manly  independence.  But  we  must  finish  by  saying 
that  the  few  hours  we  spent  at  Balrath  will  be  sunny  spots  in 
memory's  recollections.  B.  Fish. 


MISTLETOE  CULTUEE. 
GThb  Mistletoe  may  be  grown  in  any  dimate  upon  the  Apple 
and  Crab  stock,  if  rightly  sown.  The  seed  should  be  squeezed  fresh 
out  of  its  capsule  and  applied  to  the  smoothest,  healthiest  part 
of  the  bark,  Ko  incision  should  be  made  near  it,  nor  should  it 
be  secured  otherwise  than  by  its  own  natural  ^uten,  which 
hardens  and  fixes  the  eeed  in  a  day  or  two.  It  is  about  a  year 
before  it  shows  its  two  first  leaves.  Many  seeds  are  rubbed  off 
by  accident,  and  msny  more  are  taken  by  the  birds;  but  if 
plenty  of  seeds  are  sown  in  the  manner  I  describe,  I  feel  sure 
your  correspondent  of  February  18th,  will  in  a  few  years  have 
plenty  of  Mistletoe.  It  grows  well  on  Poplar  and  Hawthorn, 
but  on  the  Oak  it  is  very  shy,  as  it  wants  a  soft  wood  as  well 
as  bark,  as  the  roots  penetrate  into  the  very  heart  of  the  tree, 
and  oftoi  the  tree  on  which  it  lives  is  killed  by  ^e  roots  passing 
throu^  the  pith.  I  have  seen  twice  a  large  Apple  tree  killed 
by.  one  root  of  Mistletoe,  which  in  eadi  tree  was  sown  on  the 
main  stem,  and  I  should  always  sow  on  the  branches  on  this 
account.  I  speak  from  experience,  having  grown  the  Mistletoe  in 
moist  and  dry  climates. — Hxn&x  Williams,  Croxton  Vicarage^ 
Thetford. 


THE   CALIFOENIA   CONIFEES. 

Ko  other  State  of  the  Federal  Eepublio  can  boast  of  such 
magnificent  and  grand  specimens  of  trees  of  the  order  ConifereD, 
or  Fine  family,  comprising  Pine,  Cypress,  Yew  and  Cedar  trees* 
as  California.  The  twisted  Pine,  linus  anUorttit  a  specific  name 
suggested  by  the  appearance  of  the  trees,  is  of  nooderate  size, 
conical  figure,  branches  numerous  and  small,  leaves  in  twos, 
short  and  of  yellowish-green  colour ;  cones  of  about  an  inch  in 
length.  The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  about  60  feet,  with  a 
trunk  about  a  foot  in  diameter  3  feet  from  the  jground.  It  is 
found  scattered  and  dwarfed  to  the  altitude  of  6000  feet ;  it 
resembles  the  Jersey  Scrub  Pine,  P.  inops,  common  on  the  bar-  . 
ren  and  sterile  hills  from  New  Jersey  to  Kentucky. 

The  western  Yellow  Pine,  P.  eoM^erosa,  is  the  most  common 
of  the  Pine  frmily  in  both  Calimmia  and  Orrgen,  and  in  some 
looalities  it  is  the  only  i^Meies  of  the  Pine  found.  Its  range  is 
from  New  Mexico  to  beyond  the  Columbia  Biver  northward,  and 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Bocky  Mountains  eastward.  It  is  a  noble 
tree,  though  never  rivalling  the  gigantic  Sugar  Pine ;  it  is  often 
found  6  fret  o/  7  ieet  in  diuneter  8  feet  from  the  ground.  Near 
the  base  of  Mourt  Jefferson,  in  Oregon,  <me  was  measured 
3  feet  above  the  ground,  that  showed  a  eiroumfiBienoe  of  26  feet. 
The  leaves  are  in  threes  and  from  4  inches  to  10  inches  in  length, 
and  radiating  in  all  directions,  giving  the  branohes  of  trees  a 
tufted  appearance ;  colour  a  yellow  green.  Hie  cones  are  from 
3  inches  to  6  inches  in  length  and  of  ovoid  finn.  The  seeds  sre 
about  the  sixe  of  Apple  SMds.  The*  bark  of  the  trunk  is  a  yel- 
lowish-brown :  the  wood  is  resinous  and  brittle. 

Sabine's  Pine,  also  called  Nut  Pine,  or  Withe  Pine,  P.  iSlo^- 
iana^  is  not  an  important  tree  in  a  timber  point  of  view.  It  is 
disseminated  over  California ;  but  nowhere  forms  forests  of  its 
own  species.  The  tree  is  not  of  conical  form  like  most  of  the 
Conifers,  but  is  divided  into  spreading  branehes,  and  resembles 
somewhat  the  Oak  in  form«  The  leavas  ere  a  pale  blueish- 
geeen :  cones  solitary  and  of  ovoid  form,  as  large  as  a  man's 
head,  and  are  covered  wiUi  spurs.  The  seeds  are  the  sixe  of 
large  Beans  and  quito  palatable,  and  find  a  nlaoe  among  the 
delicacies  of  the  table.  The  Indians  depend  largely  upon  the 
cones  of  this  species  of  Pine  for  ^e  means  of  food,  aft^  their 
more  desirable  aliment,  the  grasshoppers,  have  disappeared.  It 
is  recommended  as  an  ornamental  tree^  and  as  being  worthy  of 
cultivation. 

The  Sugar  Pine,  P.  Zamhertiama,  is  a  magnificent  tree,  and  is 
disseminated  between  the.  Pacific  and  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and 
from  the  Mexican  line  to  near  the  Columbia  iUver ;  it  is  found 
mingled  with  other  species,  but  nowhere  forming  a  forest  of 
itself.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  White  Pine,  P.  strobus,  of 
New  England,  though  greatly  superior  in  its  symmetry  and 
perfection  of  form,  as  in  sise  and  vigour  of  growth.  They  grow 
to  the  height  of  more  than  300  feet,  and  are  found,  thouch 
rarely,  of  more  than  20  fret  in  diameter.  200  feet  in  height 
and  10  fret  in  diameter  are  common  dimensions  of  this  magnifi- 
cent species  of  the  Pine  frmily.  Its  foliage  is  light,  and  the 
branches  are  sparsely  set,  resembling  the  frstoons  of  Ivy  which 
wreath  the  columns  of  the  ancient  ruins  of  the  old  world.  Its 
leaves  are  in  fives,  and  are  almost  8  inches  in  length,  and  of  a 
dark  blue  green  colour ;  a  forest  of  such  trees  would  constituto 
the  lumberman's  paradise.  The  resinous  exudation  is  trans- 
parent and  white,  like  that  of  the  common  White  Pine.  It  is 
sweet,  and  hence  the  reason  for  tiie  name,  which  is  common 
throughout  the  Pacific  region.  It  is,  however,  said  to  be  used 
more  frequently  as  a  cathartic  than  as  a  condiment. 

GThe  American  Cembra  Pine,  P.  cembrcideMy  grows  to  the 
height  of  60  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  2\  feet ;  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  is  white,  rough,  and  thin,  resembling  somewhat  that  of 
the  White  Oak,  Querous  alba.  The  wood  is  fiexible  and  tough, 
the  leaves  in  fives  and  of  a  blueish-green.  The  cones  are  snudl 
and  not  easily  found.  It  abounds  only  at  the  ertteme  limits  of 
vegetation,  at  an  altitode  of  6500  feet  and  upwards. 

The  western  Balsam  Fir,  Picea  grandii^  is  found  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  of  California,  near  the  southern  Ihie  of  the  State,  and  as 
far  north  as  British  America.  It  is  more  spreading  than  most 
Firs,  less  conical  and  broader  near  the  tops.  The  trunk  is 
straight  and  smooth  in  dense  forests,  and  ftu-nishes  lumber  of 
good  quality.  It  is  called  the  White  Fir  on  the  Columbia  and 
WiUiamette,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Bed  Fir,  Abies  Douglasii. 
The  lumber  exported  from  Oregon  is  derived  largely  fh>m  these 
two  species  of  the  Pine  frmily.  The  former  species  grows  to  the 
height  of  200  feet. 
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The  White  Fir,  Pieea  nohUii,  is  a  large  tree ;  branchei  short, 
rigid ;  leaves  in  rows,  short,  curyed  upward,  rigid,  and  of  a  pale 
green  colour.  It  is  not  deemed  valuable  for  lumber.  It  has 
been  introduced  into  England.  The  western  Silver  Fir,  P.  ama- 
hiliSf  is  found  in  the  Cascade  Mountains.  G^ie  wood  is  white, 
and  is  inferior  for  timber.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  almost  inac- 
cessible mountain  regions.  The  tree  in  form  is  a  dense,  slender 
spire  of  dark  green  foliage,  is  of  great  arborescent  beauty,  and  is 
cultivated  in  England  as  an  omamentAl  tree. 

Williamson's  Spruce,  Abies  WiUiamsomi,  is  a  tree  of  large 
size  and  of  alpine  habits ;  foliage  resembling  that  of  the  Larch, 
leaves  pendent,  1|  inch  in  length.  It  is  the  finest  Fir  of  the 
genus,  and  extends  to  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  It  grows  to 
the  height  of  100  feet.  Douglas's  Spruce,  A.  Douglasii,  is  large, 
and  one  of  the  best-known  trees  of  the  Pine  family  on  the  Pac&o 
coast.  It  formerly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  exploring 
botanist,  and  was  sent  to  England,  where  it  has  been  cultivated. 
The  cones  are  pendent.  It  is  one  of  the  giants  of  the  forest ;  it 
attains  the  height  of  800  feet  and  more.  It  forms  forests  of  the 
most  extraordinary  density.  Its  foUage  is  confined  to  a  tuft  at 
the  top,  its  trunk  being  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  The  lumber 
per  acre  of  the  Douglas's  Spruce  is  said  to  far  exceed  that  of  any 
other  equal  area  on  the  globe.  In  the  WilUamette  valley  a 
Spruce  of  this  species,  6  feet  in  diameter  at  the  stump,  measured 
216  feet  where  the  top  had  been  burned  ofi*,  and  was  15  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  extremity^  The  wood,  as  is  true  of  most  of 
the  Spruces,  is  harder  to  work  than  Fine,  but  is  excellent  timber 
for  planking,  joist,  &c.  The  Douglas  Spruce  covers  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  the  banks  of  the  Columbia 
Biver.  It  extends  northward  on  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  to  the 
line  of  Mexico. 

Menzies'  Spruce,  AJbiea  MenztesH,  has  been  introduced  into 
Europe,  where  it  is  cultivated.  It  is  not  so  large  as  A.  Doug- 
lasu,  but  is  a  symmetrical  and  beautiful  tree.  Its  foliage  is 
rigid,  and  pricks  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  skin  like 
needks. 

The  great  Arbor  Yitae,  Tkuja  gigamtea^  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
species  of  the  genus  known  to  the  botanists.  Its  foliage  is  beau- 
tiful. It  is  abundant  in  Oregon.  In  size  it  is  scarcely  inferior 
to  the  Sugar  Pine  or  Douglas's  Spruce. 

The  Bedwood,  Sequoia  sempervirens,  is  only  second  in  size, 
and  is  called  the  first  in  importance  of  all  the  trees  in  California, 
though  not  far  surpassing  the  Sugar  Pine.  It  is  said  to  nearly 
«qual  the  Sequoia  gigantea^  designated  the  "  Mammoth  Tree." 
Professor  Lindley,  of  England,  considered  the  latter  as  forming  a 
new  genus,  and  ^led  it  '*  WelUngtoma  gigantea"  It  makes 
excellent  timber.  Its  foliage,  as  common  among  its  congeners, 
is  dimorphous  on  young  trees — ».*.,  assuming  two  crystalline 
forms,  leaves  long,  resembling  those  of  the  Cypress  and  Yew 
trees.  Its  cones  are  elliptical,  and  2\  inches  in  length.  Its 
timber  is  valuable.  It  splits  well,  and  may  be  converted  into 
plank  without  a  saw.  Besinous  like  the  Cedar,  it  is,  therefore, 
veiy  durable  when  exposed  to  the  weather.  It  is  regarded  as 
^ne  of  the  most  extraordinary  trees  of  the  Pacific  coast.* 

The  Western  Juniper,  Juniperut  occidentaUs,  closely  resembles 
the  J.  virginiana  of  the  Atlantic  States,  differing  from  it  by 
bearing  larger  berries,  producing  more  glandidar  and  resinous 
leaves,  being  also  less  acute ;  the  wood  difiers  by  being  white, 
thus  not  resembling  the  fragrant  wood  of  the  Bed  Ce&r.  Its 
diameter  is  3  feet  near  the  ground,  and  is  40  feet  In  height.  Its 
fruit  is  sought  by  some  species  of  birds. 

The  Western  Larch,  Larix  occidentaUs,  is  large,  tall  and 
slender,  branches  short  and  small,  leaves  long  and  delicate,  cones 
ovoid,  li  inch  long.  It  is  unlike  the  Haomatack  of  the  Atlantic 
States  in  its  general  appearance.  It  grows  along  the  streams, 
and  also  rises  to  the  height  of  150  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  3  feet ; 
foliage  light  and  feathery,  and  a  pale  blneish-green. 

The  Western  Yew,  Taxus  hremfoUa^  differs  essentially  from 
4he  Atlantic  species  in  its  arboreal  habits,  frequently  growing  to 
the  height  of  75  feet ;  foliage  thin  and  a  yellow  green.  It  differs 
also  from  the  arborescent  Yew  of  Europe.  It  is  found  on  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  down  to  the  southern  part  of  California. 

•  The  San  Josf  Trihunt  says  that  Colonel  Howard,  who  has  recently 
visited  the  locality  of  the  "  big  trcea,"  has  furnished  that  paper  with  the 
accurate  measurement  of  some  of  these  yegetable  monsters,  which  with 
their  respectire  names  are  as  follows  :— 

•  Hercules,  27  feet  10  inches  diameter;  Pioneer's  Cabin,  27  feet;  Pride 
of  California,  25  feet  3  inches ;  Mother  of  Forest,  20  feet  8  inches ;  Guardian, 

20  feet ;  Bliner's  Cabin,  19  feet  5  inches ;  Big  Tree.  8  feet  from  the  ground, 

21  feet  8  Inches;  30  feet  from  the  ground,  14  feet  5  inches." 

These  measurements  were  fairly  made,  a  sufficient  distance  above  the 
ground  to  truly  indicate  their  sixe,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct. 


The  California  Nutmeg  tree,  Torrega  eal^armea,  is  a  rare 
tree  in  OaUfomia,  growing  to  the  height  of  75  feet,  and  resem- 
bles the  Yew.  Its  fruit  is  used  as  a  condiment.  It  is  a  graoelal 
tree  and  will  be  introduced  into  cultivation. 

The  Hootka  Cypress,  Cupresnu  ntUhateime^  is  a  tree  of 
moderate  size,  branches  sub-erect.  It  is  found  in  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  and  resembles  the  Thuja  oocidentalis ;  the  trunk  is 
gradual  and  twitted,  and  set  with  dead  limbs ;  foliMe  sparse  and 
rugged,  and  presents  an  uncomely  appearance.  Its  habitat  ii 
near  the  snow  line. 

The  California  White  Cedar,  Liboeednu  decurrens,  is  oomaiOB 
over  California  and  South  Oregon.  It  rivals  the  Sugar  Pine 
in  diameter  though  not  its  equal  in  height.  It  attains  tbe 
diameter  of  7  feet  It  resembles  the  Thuja  ocdidentalis  about 
Lake  Superior.  It  seems  to  be  affected  by  a  kind  of  dry  rot, 
whereby  its  trunk  has  a  honeycomb-like  appearance,  rendariug 
it  valudess  for  timber.    Its  fruit  is  pendulous. 

In  preparing  this  sketch  of  the  Pine  funily  of  the  Facile 
coast,  we  have  been  indebted  to  I>r.  Newberry's  botanioal  re- 
port, a  part  of  the  Pacific  railway  survey.  All  who  have  read  of 
the  ipammoth  trees  of  California  have  become  interested  in  the 
wonderful  Pines  of  the  auriferous  State.  The  grove  of  mammoifa 
trees  is  situated  on  tbe  ridge  between  tbe  San  Antonio  branoh 
of  the  Calaveras  river,  and  the  north  fork  of  the  Stanislans  river, 
lat.  88**  north,  and  long.  12(f  west,  at  an  elevation  of  4370  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  ninety-seven  miles  from  Sacra- 
mento city.  Some  of  our  readers  may  recollect  of  having  read 
accounts  of  a  cotillon  party  of  thirty-two  persons,  engsged  in 
dancing  four  sets  of  cotillons  at  one  time  on  the  stump  of  the 
"mammoth  tree,"  Sequoia  gigantea,  besides  musicians  and  tooken- 
on.  The  stump,  5^  feet  from  the  ground,  measured  more  than 
28  feet  across  it.  Five  men  were  employed  twenty-two  days  in  M- 
ling  the  tree  with  pump-augers.  When  cut  off,  so  erect  was  tbe 
trunk  that  it  stood  upon  the  stump ;  and  about  two  and  a  half  days 
were  spent  in  driving  wedges  until  the  monarch  of  the  forest  feU. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  stood  nearly  3000  years.  The  "  Mother 
of  the  Forest,"  as  it  is  called,  had  its  bark  removed  to  tbe 
height  of  116  feet,  and  now  measures  84  feet  at  the  base ;  20  fort 
from  the  base  it  measured  69  feet;  70  feet  from  the  ba«, 
43  feet  and  6  inches ;  and  116  feet  upward,  39  feet  and  6  inches. 
Its  height  was  321  feet ;  and  the  tree  is  estimated  to  oontain 
537,000  feet  of  inch  lumber. 

The  "Father  of  the  Forest "  lies  partially  buried  in  the  soil 
and  was  the  largest  tree  of  the  group.  In  circumference  at  the 
roots,  this  tree  measured  110  feet,  and  200  feet  at  the  braneh«» 
It  is  estimated  to  have  been  435  feet  in  height ;  300  feet  frm 
'the  roots,  and  where  it  was  broken  off  in  falling,  it  is  18  feet  in 
diameter.  Near  by  are  the  "Husband  and  Wife"  lesaing 
against  each  other.  "Hercules,"  another  giant,  is  820  fcit 
high,  with  "I.  M.  Wooeter,  June,  1850,"  cut  upon  Uw  tmri^ 
showing  that  he  had  the  precedence  over  Mr.  Dowd  in  the  dii» 
covery  of  the  femed  "  mammoth  grove."  The  "  Hermit,"  s 
lonely  old  fellow,  is  318  in  height,  and  60  feet  in  ciroumferepca 
The  "  Old  Maid,"  a  stooping  forlorn-looking  spinster,  of  the  lag 
tree  family,  is  261  feet  in  height,  and  59  feet  in  circumference. 
The  "Old  Bachelor,"  a  lonely  and  solitary  specimen,  excteds 
the  "  Old  Maid  "  in  size,  being  298  feet  in  height,  and  60  f«*  m 
circumference.  Besides  these  there  are  the  "  Pioneer's  Cabin,** 
the  "  Siamese  Twins,"  the  "  Guardian,"  "  the  Mother  and  Son," 
"Horseback  Ride,"  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  the  "Pride  of  the 
Forest,"  the  "Two  Guardsmen,"  the  "Three  Sisters,"  or  ai 
called  by  some,  the  "Three  Graces,"  the  most  beautiful  group 
in  the  grove.  Could  this  wonderful  hietorical  group  turn  histo- 
rians, they  would  a  marvellous  tale  reveal,  far  more  interesting 
than  the  delightful  one  of  Mr.  Tirrell,  the  artist,  from  whidi  we 
have  drawn  the  foregoing  statements  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
mammoth  grove  of  California,  which  so  far  exceed  that  of  toy 
other  of  the  explored  regions  of  the  globe. — {Boston  CwWtwrfor.) 


WORK  FOE  THE   WEEK. 

KITCHEir  OABDEir. 

Thb  recent  dry  frosts  and  cutting  winds,  though  un&vour- 
able  to  vegetation,  have  afforded  a  very  seasonable  opportunity 
for  forking  over  ridges,  wheeling  on  manure,  and  trenching-np 
vacant  pieces  of  ground.  As  the  soil  is  now  in  fine  condition, 
the  committal  of  seed  to  the  earth  should  be  vigorously  followed 
up  on  all  suitable  occasions.  Artichokes,  make  new  plantations, 
and  fill  up  old  ones.    Broad  Beans,  the  advancing  crops  to 
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have  more  earth  drawn  up  to  them.  Brtusels  SprouU,  make 
a  unall  sowing,  at  also  of  iBorecole  and  Green  Saroy.  Attend 
to  the  pricking-out  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  and  Lettuces,  as  thej 
are  likely  to  be  Tory  much  in  request  by-and-by.  Carrots^  the 
main  crops  may  now  be  sown  where  the  ground  has  been 
trenched  and  the  surface  soil  is  in  a  mellow  state.  Keep  up 
successional  sowings  of  Lettuces,  Radishes,  Spinach,  and  small 
salading.  Jfushroomt^  keep  up  the  heat  of  thehoase,  if  the  beds 
are  in  full  bearing,  to  about  60" ;  retain  a  moist  atmosphere  by 
watering  the  paths  and  flues.  Om'ofM,  sow  the  main  crops,  as 
also  Parsnips  and  Leeks.  JPeag,  the  adranoed  crops  to  have  more 
earth  drawn  up  to  them,  and  some  branches  of  spruce  fir  or  other 
suoh  sheltering  material  stuck  in  on  the  windward  side  of  the 
rows.  JPdtatoes,  attend  to  the  planting  while  the  ground  is  in 
such  a  fit  state  for  so  doing.  Shuharb,  make  fresh  plantations, 
as  also  of  Sea-kale.  Tumipt^  sow  the  Early  Dutch  in  a  warm 
situation. 

FLOWER  OABDBK. 
Get  soil  and  pots  in  readiness  for  potting  Carnations,  for 
which  mix  up  three  parts  good  turfy  loam,  two  parts  wsll-rotted 
•cowdung,  and  one  part  rough  sand  and  charcoal  togetner,  and 
remoTO  it  into  the  potting-shed.  Lawns,  or  portions  of  them, 
that  are  apt  to  bum  in  summer,  would  be  benefited  by  a  top- 
dressing  of  some  goocl  strong  soil  in  a  well-pulverised  state. 
The  pruning  and  top-dressing  of  Roses  will  require  attention. 
Plant  Lilv  of  the  Valley.  Plant  out  Pansies,  Carnations,  Wall- 
flowers, Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells,  Daisies,  Pinks, 
Scarlet  Lychnis,  Columbines,  &c.  Sow  Wind  Anemone  for 
autumn  blooming,  and  attend  carefully  to  the  sowing  of  showy 
annuals  and  perennials.  Do  not  forget  Mignonette  and  Sweet 
Peas.  Look  over  all  recently-planted  trees  and  shrubs,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  are  securely  tied  and 
staked ;  for  if  such  operations  are  neglected,  and  they  are 
blown  about  by  the  boisterous  winds  of  this  month,  they  will 
suflSar  irreparable  damage  at  the  roots.  Proceed  with  all  opera- 
tions that  inTolve  the  necessity  of  wheeling  or  remoring  earth. 
Roll  and  sweep  lawns;  clesji,  or  turn  mvel  walks  where 
neoessary.  To  eradicate  weeds  there  is  nothmg  like  hard  labour. 
Fork  over  flower-beds,  to  get  the  soil  in  good  condition  far  the 
reception  of  the  bedding-out  plants.  On  the  first  dry  day  the 
Tulip-beds  should  be  cu^ully  gone  over,  bretkine:  the  sitfface 
soil  with  the  hand,  so  that  all  interstices  may  be  fiUed  up. 


out  in  a  turf-pit  in  some  ffood  sandh^  soO,  where  they  can  be  pro- 
tected from  frosts  and  cold  cutting  winds.  Let  the  air  in  faTonr- 
able  weather  circulate  freely  among  the  Auriculas,  Carnations, 
Ac.,  in  frames.  W.  Ksakb. 


STOVX. 
Continue  to  increase  heat  and  humidity,  making  use  of  the 
engine  or  syringe  pretty  freely.  Stop  in  time  all  rank  and 
unruly-growing  shoots.  Clear  away  dead  leaves  and  faded 
blossoms.  Water  with  cm,  and  give  air  at  all  favourable 
opportunities.  Make  cuttings  of  the  various  sorts  of  Begonias 
for  blooming  in  November  and  December.  The  Amaryllids  in 
flower  will  require  a  rather  Uberal  supply  of  water ;  but  great 
care  to  be  taken  not  to  overdo  it.  Growing  Orchids  will  require 
shading  for  a  couple  of  hours  during  bright  sunshine. 

eRSXKHOITSS  AND  CON8XBTATOBT. 
Any  Camellias  that  have  bloomed  in  the  conservatory,  if  mis- 
shapen or  getting  too  large,  may  now  be  cut-in ;  and,  if  after- 
waras  placed  in  a  sweet,  growing,  moist  temperature  of  from 
50^  to  65%  they  will  soon  break  afresh  and  make  fine  plants ; 
syringe  them  daily  once  or  twice,  and,  if  necessary,  give  a  little 
manure  water.  The  same  treatment  may  be  adopted  with  the 
Chinese  Azaleas ;  and,  if  the  shoots  are  stopped  twice  or  thrice 
darmg  their  growing  season,  fine  bushy  plants  will  be  produced. 
Heaths  may  now  be  shifted  ;  use  plenty  of  drainage  and  sandy 
heath  soil  full  of  fibres,  the  ball  to  be  thoroughly  moist  before 
shifting.  Pot  Cape  and  other  bulbs  as  soon  as  the  foUage  is 
getting  strong ;  use  chiefly  loam,  leaf  mould  and  fine  sand.  The 
Cinerarias,  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  &c., 
to  be  shifted  forward  as  soon  as  they  fill  their  pots  with  roots. 
Proceed  as  diligently  as  possible  with  the  repotting  of  such  of 
the  hard-wooded  plants  as  require  it,  so  as  to  give  them  time  to 
make  a  vigorous  growth.  Be  careful,  however,  before  potting  to 
We  the  ball  in  a  moist  state,  and  avoid  giving  large  shifts  to 
»«ak  growers. 

FITS  JLKD  FRAMES. 
Maintain  a  kindly  heat  in  the  cutting-frame,  top  the  cuttings 
lat  have  taken  root  and  are  beginning  to  grow ;  but  if  more 
e  wanted  they  may  be  allowed  to  grow  until  they  are  of  suffi- 
*nt  length  to  furnish  a  fresh  batch  o(  cuttings.  Continue  to 
t  in  cuttings  as  previously  directed.  The  Calceolarias  for 
^dng^out  purposes,  if  well  established,  may  soon  be  planted 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITOHBV  OABPBir. 
Xtbnsd  over  ground  roughly  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  frosty 
nights.  Put  more  Sea-kale  and  Rhubarb  into  Mushroom-house. 
Yn^  bring  the  next  foriuurd  out  of  doors  by  covering  vrith  pots 
and  boxes,  or  hand-lignts.  Sarthed-down  the  last  made-up 
Mushroom-bed,  using,  as  we  generally  do,  stiffish  fresh  loam  for 
the  purpose,  digging  down  to  the  understratum  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  if  other  material  cannot  be  got,  placing  it  on  from 
li  inch  to  2  inches  thick,  kneading  and  beating  it  firmly,  making 
it  as  smooth  as  possible,  and  then  watering  all  over ;  after  which, 
by  beating  witii  a  olean  spade,  and  drawing  it  along  at  the  same 
time,  a  fine  smooth  surface  is  left.  We  have  frequently  used 
turves  reversed  for  the  purpose,  and  some  finer  soil  to  fill  up  all 
craoks  and  cover  the  surface :  this  plan  always  answered  well 
if  the  mere  grass  was  first  pared  off  and  set  aside  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  care  wss  taken  to  know  that  no  spiwn  of  other  fungi 
was  in  the  turf.  iBeforr;  spawning  we  like  the  bed  to  be  about 
85** ;  and,  if  after  a  tew  days  it  does  not  get  any  warmer,  we 
earth-up  as  above.  We  frequently  make  bits  of  beds,  because, 
though  I  am  not  so  particular  about  the  materials  as  some  writers 
in  the  Journal,  I  am  generally  so  short  of  it  that  I  can  only  make 
small  pieces  at  a  time ;  but  these  generally  yield  us  an  every-day 
supply.  A  heap  is  now  preparing  for  another  small  bed,  two 
parts  of  which  may  be  horse-droppings,  one  part  long  dry  litter 
cut  to  three-inch  l^igths,  with  a  hMndbill  over  a  block,  and  one 
.part  dry  fibiy  sods :  such  a  mixture  makes  a  rare  bed,  an^i  well 
managed,  may  be  expected  to  yield  a  white  sheet  of  Mushrooms. 
Put  in  a  light  of  Asparagus,  which  must  be  the  last  forced  this 
season.  And  planted  another  frame  of  Potatoes,  sowing 
Badishes,  Lettuces,  and  Cauliflowers  between  the  rows. 

FRUIT  OABPEK. 
Looked  to  Strawhsrries  as  last  week,  noticed  some  fly  i^ 
pearing  on  them  in  the  Peach-house,  still  in  bloom.    Was  un- 
willing, therefore,  to  smoke  with  tobacco  if  possible.    Applied 
the  thumb  and  fingers,  and  with  a  small  spring-hair  brush, 
rather  more  wiry  than  a  camel-hair  brush,  scattered  a  little 
powder  of  white  hellebore  over  the  trusses  and  where  a  fat  gen- 
tleman had  escaped  the  thuml)  on  a  leaf-stalk,  and  the  remedy 
seems  to  have  been  pretty  effectual.    Noticed  a  twig  or  two  of 
the  JPeach  trees  with  several  fiy  on  them,  and  served  them  the 
same.    An  ounce  would  do  ever  so  much  thus  tenderly  used     I 
have  an  objection  to  smoking  much  until  the  blossom  begins  to 
fSdl,  some  buds  fell  before  opening  from  getting  too  dfy  last 
autumn.    When  we  gather  the  fruit  we  are  sometimes  not  so 
thoughtful  of  the  trees  as  we  should  be,  though  it  is  always  bad 
policy  then  to  forget  them.    Others,  however,  we  had  to  thin  a 
good  deal.    When  Noblesses,  &c,  come  extra  thick,  it  is  always 
best  to  thin  them  pretty  severdy .    There  is  then  more  certainty  of 
setting  well  than  if  blossoms  are  left  so  thick ;  and  it  is  just  as  easy 
thinning-out  the  bloom-buds  when  far  enough  advanced,  to  make 
sure  that  the  flowers  left  have  male  and  female  organs,  especially 
the  latter,  all  perfect,  as  it  is  to  thin  out  the  fruit  afterwards. 
Watered  the  soil,  to  keep  up  a  healthy  growth,  but  disapprove  of 
anythmg  like  saturating  when  the  trees  are  in  such  a  condition. 
Examined  trees  in  glass-covered  case,  and  gave  several  water, 
being  afraid  they  were  rather  too  dry  to  sustain  the  swellinff 
buds.    WiU  give  a  little  to  more  in  a  week  or  so,  but  vrilT 
devise  some  means  by  which  that  watering  will  give  warmth  to 
the  soil  instead  of  taking  it  away  by  evaporation  afterwards. 
No  better  weather  could  be  for  such  cold  fruit-houses,  which 
have  been  kept  with  all  the  air  possible  on  night  and  day,  except 
in  one  tempestuous  windy  night,  so  as  to  keep  the  blossom  as 
backward  as  posiiible,  so  as  not  to  be  injured  with  frost  after- 
wvds.     With  a  slass  covering  the  air-giving  and  air-regulating 
wUl  mretty  well  determine  the  fruit-ripening  time  afterwards. 
Our  Peach-buds  in  sudi  a  position  have  yet  no  signs  of  opening, 
^ough  swelling.    I  do  not  envy  some  friends  who  say  thiU; 
theirs  in  similar  circumstances  are  in  full  bloom.    Despite  of 
windmills  and  daubing  the  buds  of  dwarf  Pear  trees  we  have 
been  obliged  to  use  the  gun  among  the  tits  and  bullys,  and  we 
fear  that  in  this  or  next  year  we  must  resort  to  nettmg.    It  is 
such  annoyance  to  have  nice  trees  well  supplied  witt^fruii-budsd 
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and  to  find  that  as  they  swell  the  heart  is  nipped  out  of  them. 
Pruned  uid  nailed  Apricots,  the  buds  now  swelling,  though  the 
wood  has  that  hard  appearance  that  sajs  the  trees  have  not 
quite  recovered  from  the  severe  biting  frost  of  last  winter.  As 
an  evidence  of  the  coldness  and  exposure  of  this  place,  I  may 
mention  that  Apricot  bloom  is  often  open  in  the  neighbourhood 
a  fortnight  before  ours  are  pleased  to  oo  so. 

PLANTS.  •► 

Amongst  flowering  plants  watered  with  care,  ringing  the  pots 
to  see  how  they  are  for  moisture  before  wielding  the  water-can. 
Ffrid  a  Uctle  fly  coming  on  the  Cineiyurias  in  the  conservatory, 
will  take  them  out  and  syringe  well  with  lime,  laurel,  and 
soot  water,  clear,  and  then  with  clean  water,  and  place  in  house 
to  avoid  BnK>king  if  possible.  The  pots  were  not  set  on  moss 
tiiifl  season,  and  hence,  I  presume,  the  fly.  The  C^eraria  dearly 
likea  a  cool,  moist  bottom  to  stand  on,  and  with  plenty  of  air 
will  scarcely  ever  then  show  a  trace  of  the  fly.  Shifted  laree 
Fuchsias  that  had  been  pruned  and  put  into  heat  as  previously 
described,  shaking  most  of  the  soil  from  the  roots,  and  replacing 
with  fibry  loam  and  a  portion  of  rotten  leaf  mould  and  old 
Mushroom  dung.  If  the  roots  were  dry  they  were  soaked  in  a 
tab  before  potting.  Most  plants  had  then  a  little  water  given 
near  the  collar  or  stem,  and  the  tops  were  syrmged,  and  re- 
peatedly in  sunny  days,  to  prevent  the  young  short  shoots 
flagging.  Water  at  the  root  is  sparingly  given  until  the 
roots  work  into  the  fresl}  soil.  Repotted  Begonias,  serving  the 
old  ones  much  in  the  same  way,  and  giving  more  room  to  young 
ones.  Potted  €(eraniums  and  other  beddmg  plants  to  bo  after- 
WBids  turned  into  temporary  beds.  Propagated  Dahlias,  and 
made  preparations  for  sowing  Lobelia  speciosa,  and  lots  of  other 
things  next  week,  ftc. — ^R.  F. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

%♦  We  request  that  no  one  will  writte  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  **  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  I7ie 
JSdiiors  of  the  « Jonniai  of  SoHicmltnre,  ^e,;*  162,  Fleet 
Street^  London,  JE.C, 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
oonckmunications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 

ADDSias  (JZ.  J7.}.—Hi8  address  is  Mr.  Watts,  (Nd  Kent  Road,  S.E. 

RICHABDL4  KAOULATA  ALBA  {A  Subscriber).— -It  cannot  bo  an  old  plant 
yet,  therefore  it  U  not  desirable  to  give  it  the  least  forcing  this  spring ;  but 
the  •'roots'*  are  now  on  the  move,  therefore  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
shake  them  oat  of  the  dry  balls,  and  to  put  them  into  small  pots.  This  kind 
4oes  not  seem  so  free  in  rooting  and  filling  pots  as  the  old  (cthiopica. 

Utbbid  Feeh  (/i«m).— There  is  not  sneh  a  xhhig  as  a  hybrid  Fern,  as 
far  as  we  know. 


Spibjba  ybmusta  hot  FtowEBXKO  (2).).— If  your  plant  is  that  which  is' 
of  the  same  section  of  the  family  as  fllipendola,  or  Queen  of  the  Meadows, 
with  tall  spikes  of  pnrple  flowers,  it  requires  the  same  deep,  light,  rich, 
friable  soil  aa  the  best  new  Phloxes,  a  good  open  sitaation,  and  not  to  be 
diafeorbed  oftener  than  once  in  five  or  six  years.  It  is  a  very  good  herba- 
ceoos  plant ;  but  there  are  several  Spiroca  venustas  among  popular  names 
down  in  the  country. 

Wbt  CoKmBR  or  a  Peat-bed  (Jdcm).— One  comer  of  a  peat-bed.  in 
which  Heatbs  and  Aaaleaa  are  growing  is  *'  unavoidably ''  very  wet.  What 
will  grow  in  the  wet  comer?  Nothing  belter  under  the  circumstances  than 
the  English  and  the  American  Cranberry  (Oxycoccus  palustris  and 
0.  maorooarpus).  On  the  edges  of  the  very  wet  part  the  two  native  varieties 
of  Erica  tetralix,  rubra  and  alba,  will  grow  better  than  in  the  dry  parts. 
We  hare  seen  acres  covered  with  this  little  Heath,  along  with  Rashes, 
Carexea,  Ck)tton  Grass,  Piuguiculas,  Droseras,  and  some  others  where  a 
sheep  could  not  graze  without  being  bogged— that  is  to  say,  without  sinking 
hi  the  hog.  The  double-flowering  Caltha  palustris  would  also  grow  there 
to  perfection.  EpUobioms  and  Lythmms  would  also  do  there ;  but  being 
too  high  for  the  reat  of  this  family  bed,  we  would  not  attempt  them. 

Mblons  {T,  L,  £).— Any  of  the  popular  Melons  may  be  so  grown,  if  the 
season  has  plenty  of  sun.  See  answer  abont  Melons  last  week.  In  case  the 
summer  should  be  cloudy,  plant  so  that  you  can  curb  the  roots.  For  ridges, 
sow  in  April  under  protection,  pot  off  and  keep  in  four^inch  pots  until  you 
see  what  the  plants  will  do,  then  transfer  to  six-inch  or  seven-inch  pots, 
and  keep  them  out  of  doors  well  watered.  Some  plant  out  and  carefully  lift 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  showing,  so  as  to  be  well  established  in  the 
pots.  Some  even  take  up  a  few  days  beforehand,  but  judges  soon  tell  that  it 
18  a  sham. 


Edcomis  ptnccTATA  {A  Subscriber). ^Jt  Is  an  old-fashiooed  Ca|>e  baJt 
that  is  not  worth  Its  keep  in  a  pot,  and  is  generally  found  out  ag^ut  t^; 
fVont  wall  of  greenhouse  where  it  will  live  and  bloom  with  some  coveiiBf. 
as  with  coal  a»hes  or  tan,  from  November  to  May.  Bat  yon  mtglit  tn: 
bloom  It  in  a  pot,  and  see  how  you  like  it.  The  same  soil  «s  for  fKci^ 
Hyacinths  will  do  for  it,  but  it  will  grow  in  anything,  and  do  with  the  si:-£ 
convenience  as  Tom  Thumb  Geraniums. 

Seebliko  Ctctj^mbns  (Jcfcm).— Tout  idea  abont  seedlings  of  Cydscpt 
peraicum  is  the  most  daft  thing  we  ever  heard  ol  They  are  comlnc  ink 
bloom  in  the  pots  they  were  sown  in,  and  now  you  want  to  divide  them  jqcj 
single  pota,  and  place  them  in  a  Cucumber-frame  at  65«  of  beat!  If  jo\i 
were  to  do  that  they  would  not  get  over  the  damaice  fbr  tiie  next  sfrre 
years.  Ton  most  leave  them  exactly  aa  they  are  till  tho  middle  <ii  wx: 
September.  In  the  meantime  keep  them  as  cool  and  a^  aa  if  they  vm 
Cape  Heaths.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  Hay  the  learea  will  be  deeayisi:. 
and  in  the  first  week  in  Jtme  turn  the  balls  entire  ont  of  the  p<rta,  tut 
plunge  t^iem  in  a  west  border  or  a  north  one,  and  1^  half  aa  inch  of  the 
soil  of  the  border  be  over  the  tops  of  the  balls.  There  let  them  taktt^eir 
chance  till  September,  and  when  you  see  the  flrbt  move  for  growth  np  ynih 
them,  shake  the  balls,  and  put  the  roots  into  separate  small  poCa;  then  if  m 
conld  give  them  one  month  of  mild  bottom  heat  of  60*  to  70*,  sBd  noturre 
than  40*'  to  50<>  of  top  heat,  you  would  have  the  beat  set  of  persiams  la  tiie 
ooimty. 

PBOKiTKCiATioir  OF  Namfs  (A  Subscriber).— There  is  no  worii  giving  the 
pronunciation  of  plants  in  the  same  mode  that  Walker*a  dicUonary  ex^Ums 
the  pronunciation  of  common  words. 

Gas  LniE  (IT.  IT.).— It  is  a  very  powerftil  applteatton,  and  we  eaniK- 
givo  any  general  rule  fornaing  it  aa  a  mannrei  Boy  »  pamphlet  pakBsbfcl 
at  our  office,  entitled  "On  the Horticoltural and  Agncnltural  Csek of  'Jtis 
Ainmoniacal  Liquor  of  the  Gas  Works,"  price  4d,  It  contains  infoimstk:: 
about  the  use  of  the  refhae  lime. 

Gbbaktvus  aptee  WmrBBWe  nr  Cbllabs  (J9.).~The<ixie8lloBaV)ottb; 
right  time  to  get  out  old  Oeranioms  from  cellars  and  other  paiti,  dapesds 
entirely  on  what  conveniences  one  baa  to  grow  them  property  afterwards. 
The  best  plan  would  be  this— to  have  them  up  from  the  middle  of  F«bnurT 
till  now,  or  second  week  of  March ;  to  cot  off  all  th^r  very  small  rootawhta 
are  dead,  or  ought  to  be ;  to  cut  ont  any  dead  or  damp  parte;  to  pot  tbesi 
in  aa  small  pots  aa  their  roots  could  be  put  into  without  cxamplng;  then  t« 
pltmge  them  for  three  weeks  in  a  mild  bottom  heat  of  fr<m>  70"  to  75",  widi 
a  top  heat  of  trom  50"  to  55°,  and  a  little  air  on  in  the  middle  of  miU  diji; 
after  the  roots  begin  to  fill  the  pots,  to  remove  them  to  a  dry  greeohosK  tc 
another  month.  Bnt  there  is  not  one  hi  a  thousand  who  can  do  anTthisj: 
of  the  kind  for  want  of  room:  therefore,  the  beat  way  for  Uiem  b  eatireiT 
out  of  the  question  in  most  places,  so  tnat  every  one  does  them  tte  nei: 
best  way  he  can  aflfbrd .  And  some  cannot  touch  them  betora  the  aWfieof 
April,  and  then  only  to  put  them  ont  of  doora  witiiont  pots  ia  some  wtin 
comer,  and  cover  them  well  from  the  frost,  so  that  they  will  be  dtae  b 
many  ways,  and  each  way  is,  we  shall  say,  the  beat  for  that  place. 

Clippixo  Box  {W.  Woods). —The  best  time  for  doing  tbkh  dm&g 
showery  weaUier  in  June. 

Plantixo  a  Flowbb  Gabdbv  {A  Con^oMt  Subscriber  . — Wt  are  torrr 
we  cannot  do  as  you  wish.  We  only  point  ont  any  errma  and  tanproffBeau 
in  proposed  planting  submitted  to  us. 

Plawtiko  Vises  in  Vihebt  (A  Seven- j/ears  Subscriber).— At  the  wsnwst 
end  plant  the  Muscats,  then  the  Gros  Colman.  Frontignana,  Sireetvitcs, 
and  Muscadines  in  the  order  we  have  named  them. 

Makaoing  One  Acbk  (An  Old  Subscriber).— Our  "  Poultry  Book  tor  the 
Many  "  will  direct  you  as  to  fowl  management.  Piga  you  may  lean  bcr* 
to  feed  from  the  book  yon  have.  Cows  and  dairy  operations  are  now  bes^ 
discussed  by  **Tbb  Doctoe's  Bot,**  and  haw  to  cultivate  small  ploti  s 
taught  by  our  *'  Allotment  Gardening  for  the  Many."  Any  fecial  faesti^a 
we  shall  readUy  answer  in  these  columns. 

Cocoa-nut  Fibbb  Refuse  {St.  Mary  O^urch,  Tor«t«iy).— Tou  «ii:  s« 
what  Mr.  Beaton  says  to-day.  It  can  be  had  at  Klngston-on-ThisH 
Bristol,  and  other  places  where  the  Coooa-nut  sheila  are  crushed.  See  u: 
advertisement  to-day  of  a  retailer  of  it.  (Fongtre). — It  ia  not  the  i^ 
materiiil,  nor  anything  like  it. 

Gakden  Plan  (7*.  Lincoln).— "^ our  planting  is  good  so  Ikr  as  is  hidkft^i 
on  the  plan.  Any  one  of  the  methods  indicated  in  our  Na  47,  p.  416,  v^^J 
snit  your  beautifully-curved  borders,  and,  of  course,  the  one  you  thlsk  th< 
best  will,  therefore,  be  the  best  fbr  yon  to  adopt;  bnt  Na  2.  in  fl|^  *,  ^ 
entirely  unfitted  for  such  a  scale  aa  yonr  garddn  ia  on ;  and  No.  2,  la  li«.  w 
will  make  you  a  better  border. 

Vabious  (JJ.  2?.).— The  fibre  of  the  Cocoa*nut  makes  an  excellent  dniasr 
material  as  we  have  long  since  mentitmed.  The  fibre  is  totally  dlflcitr: 
from  the  reddish  dust,  which  Is  good  for  growing  Ferns,  &c.  Tbe  txA  oi 
September  and  the  whole  of  Octol^r  is  the  latest  period  to  sow  Sperpi^; 
but  it  is  best  from  spring  seedlings  from  a  sowing  any  day  in  Aprfl.  Tt^ 
beginning  of  October  is  the  best  time  to  get  in  Conifer  trees  in  pots  firootfcc 
nurseries,  and  April  is  the  worst  tiroe,  as  the  first-como-firstHserved  principle 
has  run  them  down  to  the  worst  and  weakest  planta.  Alwa>-t  recollef . 
October  is  best  for  cUl  pot  plants  from  the  nurstry^  and  do  not  Augat  tlu: 
November  is  best  to  obtain  Rosea.  Whicheter  Cypress  is  the  ehaapest,  li 
most  certainly  the  best  for  putting  into  flower-beda  in  winto:  A  sixpencT 
Cypress  looks  then  Just  as  well  as  one  at  81s.  We  do  not  exactly  know  whk ^ 
are  the  cheapest  kinds ;  bnt  the  varletiea  of  semperrtrens  cmght  to  be  Hit 
cheapest  Goveniana,  Lambertiana,  and  macrocarpa  «re  very  nice  kinds  iS<i 
very  reasonable  in  price. 


RiBBON-BOBDBB  {lnquiver).—Th^  MuskMimulua  will  not  do  at  all  as^<' 
intend  it ;  but  as  it  is  desired  to  have  the  Musk  scent  we  w<nild  plaat  tt 
Musk  in  the  first  row,  alternating  with  the  VariCfrated  Alysfnm,  and  sik<^ 
the  two  full  10  inches  in  spread,  and  clip  down  the  Musk  if  U  gets  in  cxcec 
Then  you  should  put  Perilia  where  you  hitended  the  Mudi,  and  tbe  Parp 
Orach  at  the  back  next  the  wall.  The  best  thing  to  do  with  the  aeedi  of  t 
the  kinds  of  water  and  land  Melons  which  come  from  parte  between  Ca'j 
and  Pekin,  is  to  give  them  to  the  towla,  fSor  there  is  not  one  out  of  all  of  the 
that  is  worih  the  va  ue  ot  a  f^traw  in  this  country.  We  had  aooreaof  tin 
through  our  hands  in  a  Melon  hoi^e  of  the  very  best  kind  Even  t 
Spanish  and  American  water  Melons  are  not  one-half  so  good  as  a  tiic« 
raw  Turnip  in  our  cllnaate.  Tlie  Indian  Raphanas  caudatns  is  a  cct 
Radish  not  worth  sowing. 
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Vajuovs  {An  Old  CoMtant  B€ader),'-lt  your  bnrnt  earth  is  free  from 
ashes,  and  it  i«  hi  little  bard  hiinpa  something  resembliog  broken  pieces  of 
pots,  it  win  be  good  for  ligbtening  the  soil  in  pots,  and  act  mnch  as  rough 
sand  or  pebbles  would  do.  If  mixed  with  the  dust  or  Tery  dnsty,  yon  had 
better  use  it  on  the  ground  ont  of  doors.  The  plant  call^  the  Bear's-foot 
is  the  Helleborus  fcDtidu«»  but  that  cannot  be  what  yon  mean.  The  Hare's- 
foot  Fern  is  the  DsTallia  canarlensis,  bnt  we  are  not  sore  if  that  is  the  Fern 
you  have.  We  cannot  tell  what  is  the  matter  with  yonr  Acacia,  it  should 
flower  by-and-by  on  the  growth  of  last  season,  if  the  wood  was  at  all  well 
ripened  In  the  antmnn.  GiTO  it  plenty  of  water  now,  and  manore  water  as 
soon  as  It  shows  the  flower-bnds.  The  compost  will  do  for  Begonias  admirably 
If  the  manure  is  old  and  sweet. 

SwrnBT-scBHTBD  AjxKVAis  (X«^}.— We  cooliss  we  have  not  given  the 
subject  sufficient  attention,  and  the  time  yon  have  given  is  so  short, 'and. 
then,  perfume  is  so  deceiving,  that  what  some  people  like  others  dislike, 
We  mention  the  following  as  occurring  to  our  mind,  as  the  first  step  to 
annnais  with  perfume.  Those  to  be  sown  in  heat  or  greenhouse :— Datura 
Wricbtii.  D.  metalloidea,  D.  olorantha ;  Dianthus  Heddewiggii,  Ac. ;  Mimnlus 
moschatns;  Marty  n  la  finnans;  Nicotianavincsaflora;  Petunias;  Salpl^oseis; 
Schiaantfans;  Verbenas  of  varieties;  and  some  would  say  Balsamsof  colours. 
Out  of  doors  :--Sw«et  Alyssum  j  Candytufts  of  colours ;  Catchfiys  of  ooloura ; 
Clarklas  ditto  ;  Indian  Pinks ;  Erysimum  Peroffskianum  {  Mignonette ; 
Peas.  Sweet,  of  colours;  Kasturtinms  of  kinds;  Phlox  Drummondi,  varieties ; 
Stock^  Ten-week,  ftc. ;  Virgtaiis)  Stock ;  Wallflowers. 

PuiifT  ON  TM  RuiMs  OF  LowDOK  (lUetor)  .—Tht  plant  whloh  came  up 
so  abundantly  among  the  ruins  of  that  part  of  London  destroyed  by  the 

freat  fire  of  1666  was  Sisymbrium  Jrio,  or  Bioad-leaved  Hedge  Mustard, 
t  was  in  such  quantities  that  Morison,  who  was  a  contemporary,  says  it 
could  have  been  mowed.  One  of  its  popular  names,  London  Bocket,  alludes 
to  Che  drcnmstance. 

Sloos  in  STBAWBKBST-BBn  (Jtfest).— Two  OT  three  soakfaifs  with  lime 
wster  vrlll  give  them  a  quietus. 

CocoA-mrr  Fibbx  KarosB  iJn  Old  Constant  Reader).— Tho  reftise  from 
the  mat  and  brush-maker&is  of  no  use  for  Ferns,  Ac. ;  or,  rather,  it  would 
destroy  them  if  used  as  a  substitute  for  soiL  We  have  so  many  applications 
on  the  subject  that  we  must  make  arrangements  for  the  easy  supply  of  the 
demand,    tiee  adrer^sement. 

SconnoM  Tbbift  (/.  X.)*— We  do  not  know  a  plant  so  named.  If  you 
send  us  a  specimen  of  the  flowers  and  leaves  we  may  Identify  it 

HxATiKO  SrAK-BOOFXD  Gbbbnhousx  {An  Amateur^  J^et\ham).—Of 
three-inch  piping  fur  hot  water  you  ought  to  have  a  fluw  and  return  pipe  on 
each  side. 

Shadino  FsmrBBT  nf  ORBKrHonss  {T.  Best).— The  best  temporary  shade 
yon  can  ad^  is  by  painting  the  inside  of  the  glass  with  a  creamy  mixture 
of  whitening  and  siae.  If  a  little  Prussian  blue  is  ground  in  with  it  the 
colour  is  agreeably  toned. 

Pampas  Gbabs  (A.  F.h—lt  is  quite  iiardy.  Only  remove  the  dead  leaves, 
do  not  cot  it  down.  Bee-glasses  may  be  obtained  of  any  of  the  dealers  in 
glass  who  advertise  in  our  JonmaL 

Navbs  of  Plants  (P.  Jf.,  Jretofuf).— Itis  only  Gymnogramma  snlphnrea, 
perhaps  a  dwarfer  variety  than  usual,  if  itspresrat  slxe  is  not  the  mei  e  result 
of  the  treatment  it  has  received.  ( W.  Woods).—!,  Pemettya  mncronata; 
2,  Garrya  elliptica ;  3,  some  Aroaryllidaceous  plant,  utterly  indeterminable 
by  a  leaf.  (  W.  X.  W. }.— It  is  Saxiflraga  cillata.  It  is  a  naUve  of  Mussooree 
and  other  iwrts  of  the  low  ranges  of  hills  in  Northern  Hindostan.  (A.  M., 
Guernsey;.— Narcissus  odoms. 


POULTET,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  OHBOITIGLE. 


POULTRY,    He.,    SHOWS. 

Mat  14th  and  15th.    Tafnton  and  Soxbbsbt.     Ssc^  Charles  Ballanoe, 

£s<|.,  Taunton. 
Mat  27th,  28th  and  29th.    Bath  and  Wbst  of  BNeiANn  (City  of  Wells). 

Steward,  S.  Pitman,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Taunton.    Entries  close  May  1. 
JuNB  4th  and  5th.   B£yBBi.BT  and  East  JEUoino.  See.^  Mr.  Harry  Adams. 


EGG-HABVEST  DEPICIENT. 
WfiSTHEB  from  atmospheno  or  other  causes  we  cannot  tell, 
but  we  have  many  complaints  that  fowls  have  not  laid  well,  and 
that  sitters  have  been  scarce.  As  it  is  rerj  essential  to  have 
early  chickens,  whepier  they  are  intended  for  table  or  for  exhibi- 
tion, our  readers,  Wae  ourselves,  will  be  anxious  to  get  forward. 
Just  as  extravagance  is  mostly  justified  on  the  score  of  economy, 
so  we  are  never  so  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  being  before- 
hand as  when  the  fact  of  beinff  all  behind  has  rendered  it  im- 
possible. We  haTe  had  two  chickens  instead  of  forty,  and  as  it 
is  proverbial,  "  busy  as  a  hen  with  one  chick,"  so  we  gaye  all  our 
energies  and  attentions  to  two  promising  individuals,  both  of 
the  masculine  gender,  one  a  Cochin,  one  Spaniard.  The  reflection 
if  we  had  but  pullets  to  match  incited  us  to  exertion.  We  like 
March  chickens,  they  are  generally  hardy,  and  are,  if  defective, 
good  eaters  and  saleable  at  market.  We  have,  therefore,  tried 
with  our  hens'  eggs  that  which  we  have  practised  for  many  years 
with  our  Pheasants*.  It  would  perhaps  be  more  correct  if  we 
eaid  we  had  partially  adopted  it,  and  thanks  to  the  thought,  we 
haye  seTeral  hens  surrounded  by  broods  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
chickens.  We  put  two  or  more  hens  on  ^gs  en  the  same  day. 
^^Tien  within  four  days  of  hatching,  we  try  all  the  eggs  in 
warm,  not  h6t  water ;  a  bowl  with  3  inches  of  water  is  enough. 


The  eggs  are  taken  horn  under  the  hen,  and  put  in  the  water ; 
after  floating  for  a  few  minutes,  one  and  then  another  will  begin 
to  "waggle  or  "wobble"  in  the  water,  some  of  them  almost 
yiolently,  and  all  that  will  hatch  will  make  a  siffn  of  some  sort 
sufficient  to  indicate  Titality.  It  is  seldom  at  £is  time  of  year 
all  the  eggs  that  make  up  a  sitting  are  good,  and,  therefore,  out 
of  the  thvty-three  or  thirty-nine  eggs  that  have  been  under  three 
hens,  those  that  giro  evidence — say  twenty-two  or  twenty-six — 
are  put  under  two  of  the  three.  They  bnng  them  all  out,  and 
take  to  them.  The  third  hen,  like  Corny  Belany's  mother,  who 
was  persuaded  it  was  Lent  during  five  years,  because  they  could 
afibra  to  buy  nothing  but  herrings,  is  persuaded  she  has  still 
three  weeks  to  sit,  and  is  supplied  with  fresh  eggs.  She  lends 
herself  easily  to  the  deception.  As  these  large  broods  require 
much  warmth  during  the  night,  we  not  only  cover  them  closely, 
but  we  put  them  in  an  outhouse  every  night. 


PEESEEVING  EGGS. 


Egos  preserved  according  to  the  following  directions  are  good 
for  puddings,  omelets,  cakes,  or  poached  ^ggs  even,  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

To  one  peck  of  fresh  lime  put  three  pails  of  boiling  water ; 
stir  it  well  up ;  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours.  If  an  em^  when 
put  in  sinks  to  the  bottom  it  is  ready;  if  the  egg  floats,  we  lime 
IS  too  strong. 

Six  score  eggs  put  in  an  earthen  pot  holding  a  paH  and  a  half 
of  water  and  hidf  a  peck  of  lime  will  supply  a  £unily  of  four  to 
five  persons  well  for  the  year  in  puddings,  &c.  I  have  ever 
found  the  eggs  perfectly  sweet.  I  put  them  up  in  February, 
ffaroh,  and  AprU,  as  I  find  I  can  spare  the  eggs. 

My  poultry  are  Buckwing  Game,  and  Pheasant  fowL  The 
Gbme  eggs  are  very  rich,  and  afford  excellent  birds  for  table ; 
80  do  the  Pheasant  fowl. 

I  feed  my  February-hatched  chickens  upon  boiled  riee,  barley* 
meal,  and  meat  chopped  fine.  The  rest  of  my  poultnr  have 
barley  (morning  fee(^,  fioraps  from  the  kitchen,-  and  the  rest 
they  find  in  two  paddocks.  I  never  have  my  birds  ill,  tbegr  never 
being  overfed,  and  having  plenty  of  room  to  go  about.  ' 

I  rear  pullets  early,  to  lay  in  winter,  and  the  older  ones  for 
summer,  so  I  have  eggs  nearly  every  week  in  the  year. — TaabbtiLE 

DB  ROTTBIGNE. ' 


HALIFAX  POULTBY  SHOW. 

Thb  first  annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  took  place  in  the 
Biding  School,  Halifax,  on  the  1st  instant. 

Originally,  we  believe,  the  Show  was  only  intended  to  be  for 
single  Gkune  cocks  and  pairs  of  Game  hens.  However,  a  wish 
having  been  expressed  that  it  should  be  extended,  two  classes 
for  Hamburghs  were  included,  as  well  as  sweepstakes  for  Game 
cockerels,  and  single  cocks  in  Dorkings,  Cochins,  Spanish,  "  any 
other  variety,"  and  Ghime  Bantams. 

Encouraged  in  the  attempt  to  establish  an  exhibition  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  the  one  we  note  having  proved  succetsftil 
financially  as  otherwise,  doubtless  a  much  enlarged  schednle, 
embracing  the  principal  varieties  of  fowls,  will  be  adopted  next 
year. 

The  sweepstakes  classes  were  rery  poorly  filled,  although 
many  of  the  birds  were  of  considerable  merit.  The  pens  belonging 
to  Mr.  Turner,  of  Sheffield,  were  used. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  President,  Yioe- 
Presidents,  Committee,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  W. 
Thompson),  for  their  admirable  arrangements,  and  the  careful 
and  able  manner  in  which  they  were  carried  out.  The  Biding 
School  is  very  spacious  and  lofty,  with  a  temperature  during  the 
day  rather  colder  than  suitable  at  this  season.  We  doubt  not, 
however,  the  Committee  will  remedy  this  slight  defect  on  a 
future  occasion.  We  merely  mention  this,  not  by  way  of  com- 
plaint, but  as  an  improvement  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the 
birds. 

The  Single  €kme  Cocks  were  divided  into  three  classes — 
namely.  Black  Beds,  Brown  Beds,  and  "any  other  variety ;"  the 
two  former  containing  many  perfect  birds,  while  the  latter  were 
only  uadifierent. 

Slack  Reds  numbered  twenty-four,  Mr.  Fletcher  gainine  first 
prixe  with  an  excellent  bird,  dosely  pressed  by  Mr.  Dodos  for 
that  honour ;  the  third  prize  being  awarded  to  a^^c^ll-known  old 
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oock  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Hellewell.  The  highly  commended  cooks 
of  Mr.  C.  W.  Kellack  and  Messrs.  Julian  and  Boys  were  also 
▼ery  much  admii^d. 

Brown  Meds  nuihbered  fifteen;  Mr.  Fletcher  winning  the 
first  and  third  prizes,  the  former  with  a  magnificent  bird,  which 
also  won  the  silyer  cop  for  the  best  oock  in  the  Exhibition. 

In  "  any  other  variety,"  Duokwings  took  first  and  second,  the 
third  prize  falling  to  a  White. 

Oame  Mens  formed  a  very  fidr  class,  numbering  twenty-two 
pens.  J.  Firth,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Society,  was  success- 
ful in  securing  first  and  second  positions  with  good  Brown  Reds 
and  Duckwings  respectively. 

Both  varieties  of  Spangled  Ramlurgha  competed  together.  A 
good  pen  of  Gt}ld  were  first,  also  winning  Mr.  W.  Leeming's 
special  prize ;  Silver  second,  and  G^ld  third.  Pencilled  Ham- 
burghs  were  likewise  classed  together,  the  Gold  variety  taking 
preoedence. 

The  sweepstakes  for  Oame  Cockerels  contained  thirteen  entries. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  a  good  Brown  Red  belonging  to 
Mr.  E.  Aykroyd,  which,  however,  changed  owners,  having  been 
daimed. 

The  Sweepstakes  class  for  Dorkings  does  not  require  parti- 
cular mention.  In  the  similar  classes  for  Cochins  and  Spanish 
Mr.  Stretch  and  Mr.  E.  BrowQ  each  sent  a  good  representative. 

The  Game  Bantam  CockSy  although  a  small  entry,  were  of 
especial  merit,  the  first-prize  bird,  a  Black  Red,  belonging  to 
Mjt.  John  Crosland,  jun.,  beiog  a  gem,  and  in  miniature  a  perfect 
Game  fowl. 

We  published  the  prize  list  last  week. 


BntMnrGHAH    FbBIODICAL    PoULTBY  AXD  PIQBOH  SALB8.-r- 

The  Sale  on  Tuesday  last  was  attended  by  fimciers  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  attracted,  no  doubt,  by  the  disposal  of  Mr.  H. 
Tomlinson's  surplus  stock  of  Buff  Cochiru.  These  birds,  twenty- 
five  in  number,  made  from  dOs,  to  £5  each.  There  were  some 
very  fair  pens  of  Spanish  fowls,  and  some  good  Aylesbtury 
Ducks,  which  realised  remunerative  prices.  l£e  Pigeons  were 
not  in  such  force  as  usual,  but  comprised  tome  good  Dun  Carriers 
and  FantaUs.  No  pair,  however,  made  over  £5.  Mr.  J.  B. 
I>thall,  the  Secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Cattle  and  Poultry 
Snow,  officiated  as  Auctioneer. 


Cak  Poultry  be  Kbpt  to  Pbofit? — "Fifteen  Silver-pen- 
cilled Hamburghs  laid,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  81st 
December,  2764  eggs — about  180  per  fowl — the  market  value, 
£7  128.  8<{.,  and  the  cost  a  fraction  over  3d,  per  pair  per 
week,  or  £5  10s,  the  lot  per  year.  These  were  kept  under  many 
disadvantages — a  small  yard,  with  only  nOw  and  then  a  run  into 
an  orchard  and  field ;  and  everything,  except  green  vegetables, 
to  buy  at  the  dearest  rate.  I  do  not  think  tha^  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, fowls  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  less  than 
this ;  and  no  one  kind  of  food  can  ever  be  called  the  best,  for 
change  of  diet  is  their  very  life,  the  very  thing  they  need,  either 
as  laying  hens  or  chickens  growing  up  for  the  table.  Thcor  food 
shoidd  be  of  good  quality,  and  they  should  be  well  supplied 
with  dean  water.  The  SUver-penciUed  Hamburghs  are  small, 
plump  birds ;  when  three  months  old  equal  to  a  good  Partridge. 
The  fiesh  is  white  and  delicate  as  that  of  a  Dorking.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  they  might  be  reared  at  small  cost.'* — (A,  M, 
Matthews,  in  Mark  Imms  JExpress,) 


AUSTRALIAN  GRASS  PAEROQUET 
BREEDING  IN  ENGLAND. 
Ths  Australian  Grass  Parroquet  breeds  freely  in  confine- 
ment in  this  country.  The  cage  should  be  square,  of  a  middling 
size— 2  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  by  15  inches,  with  wire  front  only. 
Place  at  one  end  a  rough  box  about  18  inches  high  and  7  inches 
square,  covered  with  <uy  moss  to  represent  an  old  stump,  and 
hayiog  a  hole  large  enough  to  allow  the  birds  to  have  easy  access. 
Place  a  tray  or  half  a  cocoa-nut  shell  inside,  containing  the  nest 
already  shaped,  composed  of  dry  moss,  grass,  and  wool,  similar 
to  what  Canaries  bnud  with,  with  some  loose  in  the  cage.  Place 
the  cage  in  a  retired  situation.  Feed  the  old  birds  on  canary 
seed  I  when  they  have  young  add  boiled  egg,  millet,  and  knaw- 


seed,  and  when  long  f^rass  is  in  seed  let  them  have  a  bunch  of  it 
hung  up.    The  price  is  about  25«.  per  pair. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  of  Love  Birds  breeding  in  con- 
finement.— ^W.  G. 


APIARIAN  NOTES.— No.  XVI. 

MY  APIABT  IN  1861. 

{Continued  from  page  428.) 

No.  7.— I  have  stated  in  No.  XIV.  of  these  notes  (page  347)» 
that  this  hive  perished  from  an  attack  of  wasps,  after  the  loss  of 
all  the  queens  on  the  issue  of  the  second  swarm.  A  few  dsyt 
ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  an  apiary  of  mine  at  some  distanoefrtmiiny 
residence ;  it  is  under  the  care  of  my  man,  and  most  osefol 
assistant  in  all  appertaining  to  apiarian  matters,  whidi  wiB 
partly  account  for  my  not  having  been  there  for  some  months. 
There  was  one  stock  working  most  beautifully,  carrying  in  grett 
quantities  of  pollen  which  fairly  puzzled  me.  What  hive  oould 
that  be?  The  adjuster  No.  7;  but  that  I  thought  was  dsid. 
Then  my  adjutant  came  to  the  rescue  of  my  bewildered  thoughts. 
Yes,  certainly,  he  had  obtained  leave  from  a  cottager  to  dr^  s 
lot  of  bees  doomed  tc  the  brimstone-pit ;  these  he  had  brought 
home  and  had  transferred  to  this  box  of  empty  combs.  I  now 
also  remembered  that,  having  previously  broken  up  No.  l.(tbe 
united  half-straw  and  octagon-box  described  in  page  346)  the 
bees  of  which  went  to  strengthen  an  artificial  swarm,  tiie  upper 
straw  half,  containing  more  Uian  20  lbs.  of  sealed  honey,  had  been 
made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  No.  7  wiUi  sufideot 
food  for  the  winter.  I  was  rather  curious  to  see  where  ^  in* 
mates  might  be  collected,  and  accordingly  turned  up  the  super. 
I  am  bound  to  confess  that  the  greater  portion  of  these  were 
in  the  super,  and  it  appeared  Tery  erident  that  breeding  had 
commenced  there.  We  should  expect  this  would  be  the  natotd 
result  when  there  is  no  honey  at  all  in  the  lower  compartmsBt. 
The  bees  are  already  clustering  down  through  the  central  coor 
munication,  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  very  long  before  the 
breeding  will  be  almost  entirely  carried  on  in  the  lower  box. 
But  I  must  admit,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  your  nortben 
correspondents,  -that  durini;  some  part  of  this  winter  the  lover 
hive  might,  in  all  probability,  have  been  removed  quite  desti- 
tute of  &SS. 

No.  8. — A  Langstroth  frame-hive,  is  tenanted  by  an  artifidtl 
swarm.  On  the  9th  of  August  I  removed  a  frame  from  mj 
Ligurian-hiTe,  containing  brood  in  all  stages  after  bmahing  off 
the  bees.  This  with  three  others  was  arranged  in  a  four-frsme 
nucleus-box;  and  baring  removed  No.  11  (a  strong  00I007) 
from  its  stand,  the  nucleus,  being  substituted  for  i^  receired 
the  bees  which  returned  from  foraging.  On  the  14th  a  roytl 
cell  was  in  progress,  and  another  brood-oomb  was  given.  The 
small  box  was  then  sent  out  to  my  friend,  Mr.  WoodbarT*! 
apiary,  in  order  that  the  young  queen  might  be  properly  im- 
pregnated by  a  true  Ligurian  drone.  ]£s  pugnacious  be» 
made  such  a  vigorous  onslaught  on  the  intruder  that  he  wsf 
obliged  to  request  their  removal,  and  they  returned  with  wofoQy 
diminished  number. 

Being  absent  from  home  on  a  fishing  excursion,  the  box  vis 
left  undisturbed  until  the  27th,  when  I  found  not  only  a  tadlj 
reduced  population,  but  very  little  honey — thanks  to  the  robbers. 
There  was  a  particiilarly  poor-looking  royal  cell,  from  which  I 
supposed  nothing  very  good  could  be  likely  to  issue ;  howercr, 
on  the  31st  I  was  gratified  with  the  sight  of  a  very  fine  qn«eiL 
I  now  sent  the  hive  out  to  the  garden  of  a  relative  in  theridnity 
of  Mr.  Woodbury's  drones,  and  on  September  13th  the  queen 
had  commenced  laying.  As  there  was  a  great  deficiency  in  bees 
on  th«  14th,  I  drove  No.  1,  captured  ihe  black  quern,  and 
united  the  bees  to  No.  8.  I  had  preriously  secured  the  Li- 
gurian mother,  which  was  confined  in  a  small  perforated  rinc 
box  inserted  among  the  combs.  On  the  15th  tne  frames  and 
bees  were  transferred  from  the  nucleus  into  a  full-sized  hire ; 
some  combs,  obtained  from  No.  1,  having  been  temporarily  soi- 
pended  in  the  frames,  were  added  to  the  four  already  in  the 
possession  of  the  bees.  The  queen  was  liberated  on  Uie  16th, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  was  immediately  killed.  It  is  probaUe 
that  she  was  retained  a  prisoner  too  long,  and  was  weakened  by 
her  confinement. 

On  the  20th  many  royal  cells,  occupied  by  the  brood  of  the 
defunct  Ligurian  queen,  were  in  progress,  and  on  the  foUowing 
day  the  hive  was  again  sent  out  to  the  garden  adjoining  Mr. 
Woodbury's  apiary.    A  queen  emerged  about  the  beginning  of 
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October,  but  I  had  no  hope  or  expectation  of  her  becoming  a 
fertile  mother,  as  there  were  very  fevr  drones  left  in  my  friinds* 
hires ;  the  few  there  were  had  been  chiefly  bred  in  worker-cells 
bj  drone-breeding  queens,  and  the  weather  was  rather  unfaTOur- 
mblefor  the  flight  of  drones.  The  hire  was  allowed  to  remain  for 
some  weeks,  when  it  was  broazht  back  to  its  stand  in  my  town 
gmrden.  The  bees  that  ware  the  progeny  of  the  monaich  which 
had  such  a  yery  limited  existence,  were  Tery  good  and  fine 
liigurians-— so  I  trusted  that  the  queen,  if  fertilised,  would 
turn  out  all  right  and  true;  but  no  sign  of  breeding  greeted  my 
inquiring  eyes  at  any  time  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  On 
the  1st  of  February,  I  caremlly  searched  every  comb  and 
oould  find  no  trace  of  a  queen  of  any  sort ;  so  concluded  that 
haTinjg  remained  unimpregnated  the  bees  had  destroyed  her,  or 
that  in  some  way  she  had  become  lost.  Possessing  a  tolerably 
large  number  of  inhabitants,  1  reeoWed  to  tmite  them  to  a 
neighbouring  hire,  and,  on  the  20th,  actually  removed  half  the 
finmes,  bmuiing  off  the  bees  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  them 
to  occupy  as  snudl  a  number  of  combs  as  possible.  Fortunately 
I  could  not  decide  at  once  which  of  my  hiyes  most  needed  an 
addition  to  its  population,  so  the  union  was  delayed  for  two 
dajB ;  when,  on  again  inspecting  the  frames,  I  was  gladdened  by 
the  sight  of  sealed  and  unseal^  brood  and  a  quantity  of  eggs. 
On  another  comb  I  discoyered  a  somewhat  diminutiye  queen.  My 
resoWe  was  quickly  taken ;  so,  instead  of  uniting  these  bees  to 
others,  I  remoTed  five  frames  with  all  the  bees  of  the  next  box, 
No.  10,  which,  as  I  hare  previoosly  stated,  had  become  minus  a 
queen,  and  added  them  to  those  of  No.  8.  A  small  amount  of 
fighting  ensued,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  union 
will  be  the  means  of  establishing  one  of  the  strongest  colonies  in 
the  apiaiT.  The  foregoing  case  is  chiefly  noteworthy,  owing  to 
the  very  late  period  of  the  season  when  the  queen  was  raised. 
It  also  proves  the  dangers  to  the  queen  which  attend  the  joining 
of  bees ;  the  energy  with  which  they  set  about  repairing  their 
loss ;  and  the  careful  search  which  is  necessary  before  deciding 
that  no  queen  exists  in  the  hive. 

No.  11. — Early  in  the  season  this  was  a  common  straw-hive, 
marked  down  in  the  list  as  in  good  condition.  Having  com- 
pleted two  Langstroth-boxes,  I  was  anxious  to  see  them  tenanted. 
Aa  my  apiary  contained  sevml  straw  hives,  I  resolved  to  trans- 
fer both  combs  and  bees  of  some  of  them  into  these  new  boxes. 

On  May  4th  I  commenced  with  No.  11,  from  which  all  the 
bees  were  in  a  few  minutes  effectually  dnven  out.  The  combs 
were  cut  out  with  considerable  difficulty,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  two  horrid  sticks  thrust  across  the  hive  by  its  original  pro- 
prietor. By  means  of  a  little  paring,  and  by  the  aid  of  small 
sticks  and  wire,  the  combs  were  fastened  in  the  frames.  tChe 
box  was  put  on  the  old  stand,  the  bees  were  knocked  down  by 
a  vigorous  stroke  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  bars,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  had  disappeared  among  the  combs.  During  the  sue- 
■ceeding  week,  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  days,  the  fiames  were 
taken  out,  the  artificial  supports  to  the  combs  removed  when 
practicable,  and  the  combs  themselves  pared  where  too  thick,  or 
where  the  bees  had  united  them  together;  so  by  degrees  the 
frames  were  brought  to  occupy  their  proper  positions.  A  comb 
full  of  brood  was  taken  away  at  the  time  of  the  transference ; 
again  on  the  24th;  and  lastly,  on  August  14th.  Also  to 
strengthen  another  stock  (No.  6.  See  page  847)  a  transposition 
between  it  and  No.  11  was  effected  on  May  18th,  greatly  to  the 
gain  of  the  former.  It  was  once  more  removed  from  its  stand 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  bees  to  form  the  nucleus  of  No. 
8,  as  already  described :  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  these  de- 
privations, I  obtained  in  supers  24  lbs.  of  beautiful  honey  ;  and 
it  remained  at  the  end  of  autumn,  and  is  at  this  present  time  a 
fine  populous  stock. 

'No.  12  was  also  a  common  straw  hive.  My  friend  Mr. 
Woodbury  having  presented  me  with  a  supernumerary  unim- 
pregnated Ligurian  queen,  I  was  anxious  to  put  her  at  the  head 
of  a  stock.  Confined  in  a  small  perforated  zinc  box,  I  placed 
her  under  a  tumbler  over  the  central  hole  in  the  top  of  a  hive 
untU  I  could  succeed  in  preparing  a  proper  habitation  for  her. 
Thus  she  remained  one  night,  and  in  the  morning  was  in  a  sad  state 
from  the  condensed  moisture  and  vitiated  air.  Although  a 
pouring  wet  day,  I  drove  No.  12,  and  with  very  little  trouble 
succeeded  in  dislodging  all  the  bees.  The  swarm  was  put  into 
a  frame-hive.  No.  14,  which  occupied  the  old  stand.  The  straw 
stock.  No.  12,  which  contained  a  large  quantity  of  brood  was 
removed  to  another  apiary.  The  queen-box  with  the  imprisoned 
Ligurian  was  secured  among  the  combs.  Owing  to  the  state  of 
the  weather  no  bees  were  out,  but  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a 


sufficient  ntlmber  to  bring  the  brood  and  eggs  to  maturity.  A 
hive  was  taken  away  and  No.  12  substituted  for  it.  The  first 
was  turned  up,  a  great  many  bees  took  fiight  to  resent  the  insult. 
A  few  taps  and  enough  soon  found  their  way  mto  No.  12. 

The  foUowiag  day  the  queen  was  liberated,  but  was  lost  either 
at  this  time  or  soon  after.  From  the  immense  quantity  of  brood 
the  bees  soon  became  very  numerous,  so  that  on  the  19th  of 
June  it  was  in  a  condition  to  part  with  sufficient  bees  to  people 
No.  13,  by  transposition,  after  that  hive  was  driven  to  form 
another  artificial  swarm.  I  do  not  think  there  could  have  been 
any  queen  at  this  time  as  so  many  of  the  bees  left  it,  that  it  was 
necesfary  the  following  day  or  so  to  rechange  the  two  hives.  I 
was  not  at  this  time  aware  of  there  being  anything  amiss,  but 
having  waited  in  vain  for  any  signs  of  yoimg  bees  with  the 
Ligurian  type,  it  was  at  length  very  evident  that  the  Ligurian 
queen  at  any  rate  had  never  become  naturalised  at  the  head  of 
the  colony.  A  common  queen  from  a  cottager's  doomed  hive 
was  at  length  added,  and  was  at  the  head  of  flairs  on  the  13th 
of  August,  when  Mr.  Woodbury  in  the  course  of  one  of  his 
driving  operations,  at  a  place  fully  two  miles  off  in  a  straight 
line,  discovered  that  the  young  queen  in  one  of  the  stocks  must 
in  one  of  her  rambles  have  met  with  one  of  his  Ligurian  drones, 
many  of  the  young  bees  bearing  unmistakeable  evidence  of 
Ligurian  blood.  Anxious  to  see  what  this  queen  might  turn 
out  in  the  future,  he  requested  me  to  put  her  at  the  head  of  one 
of  my  colonies.  Fixing  on  No.  12  for  this  purpose,  I  determined 
on  establishing  another  Langstroth-hive.  The  bees  were  ex- 
pelled, the  queen  secured  and  destroyed,  the  combs  cut  out,  and 
four  of  the  best  secured  in  frames.  No  brood  was  visible, 
therefore  two  brood-combs  were  taken  from  No.  6,  the  little  box 
with  the  queen  tied  to  one  of  the  frames  and  all  left  for  that 
day.  On  the  following,  the  slide  was  drawn  and  the  prisoner 
liberated,  in  this  case  to  be  joyfully  received  by  her  new  subjects. 
On  the  27th,  I  discovered  her  to  be  quite  safe,  and  she  had  laid  a 
great  number  of  eggs.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  again  seeing  her 
yesterday  (February  22nd),  she  is  a  very  fine  queen,  and  has 
deposited  a  considerable  quantity  of  young  brood.  Some  of  the 
bees  hatched  last  autumn  have  the  Ligurian  marks  veiy  decided, 
though  not  nearly  of  so  good  a  colour  as  the  true  breed,  or  of 
the  progeny  of  a  true  Ligurian  mother  impregnated  by  a  black 
drone.  All  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  of  these 
latter  are,  in  appearance,  quite  equal  to  those  brought  forth  by 
queens  true  in  every  particular. — S.  Bbtak  Fox,  Exeter, 
(To  be  conHnued.) 


BEES  DYING  FEGM:  DYSENTEEY. 
JtrST  eleven  months  ago  I  penned  the  following  passage  which 
then  appeared  in  your  pages.  "  I  never  in  my  life  had  dysentery 
in  a  hive,  and  know  nothing  practically  regarding  it."  I  now 
regret  to  say  that  this  blissful  state  of  ignorance  exists  for  me 
no  longer.  My  acquaintance  with  this  formidable  enemy  com- 
menced this  winter ;  three  of  my  hives  having  been  attacked. 
In  spite  of  a  prompt  exchange  of  floor-boards,  and  afterwards  of 
boxes,  the  first  queen  succumbed  on  the  I7th  of  January,  when 
those  of  her  sulgects  which  surrived  were  united  to  one  of  the 
other  infected  stocks.  Ten  days  later  the  queen  of  this  colony 
likewise  met  the  same  fate ;  when  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
bees  were  united  to  the  third  diseased  stock.  Upon  this,  the 
sole  surviving  remnant  of  what  were  originally  three  good  stocks, 
I  tried  every  remedy  which  my  acquaintance  with  b^books,  or 
the  experience  of  apiarian  friends  could  suggest.  The  fioor- 
board  was  changed  morning  and  evening,  and  the  hive  itself 
more  than  once ;  syrup  flavoured  with  rum  administered,  and 
salt  strewn  on  the  floor-board;  but  all  to  no  purpose — the 
rate  of  mortality  remained  unchecked,  and  it  appeared  merely 
a  question  of  a  few  days  as  to  when  the  queen  herself  might 
share  the  fate  of  the  majority  of  her  subjects.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  resolved  to  abandon  the  colony  to  its  fate,  and  re- 
move the  queen  with  nearly  aU  the  brood-comos  to  a  healthy  stock 
whose  sovereign  (a  drone-breeder)  had  previously  disappeared. 
This  resolution  was  carried  into  effect  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
when  the  surviving  queen  was  introduced  to,  and  cordially  wel- 
comed by,  her  new  subjects.  Notwithstanding  this  deprivation 
the  colony  still  survives,  and  the  mortality  has  greatly  dimin- 
ished ;  although  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  deaths  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  virulence  of  the 
disease  having  abated,  or  to  the  few  victims  which  it  finds  among 
the  present  scanty  population.    On  changing  J^e  floor-board» 
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on  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  16tli  ult.,  I  found  the  detached 
oovers  of  two  queen  celle,  one  of  which  was  so  attenuated,  that 
there  appealed  little  doubt  that  the  rojal  occupant  which  it  had 
protected  had  arrired  at  maturity ;  whilst  the  other,  retaining 
its  full  density,  afforded  presumptive  evidence  that  its  unfortu- 
nate tenant  had  met  with  an  untimely  end«  A  careful  inspec- 
tion of  the  interior  of  the  hive,  which  I  made  next  day,  proved 
these  inferences  to  have  been  perfectly  correct.  A  virgin  queen 
was  discovered  perambulating  the  combs ;  whilst  one  naturally- 
opened  cell,  and  the  mangled  remains  of  three  others,  showed 
that  she  had  lost  no  time  in  gratifying  the  remarkable  instinct 
which  impels  a  queen  bee  to  the  remorseless  slaughter  of  her 
younger  sisters. 

Next  followed  an  examination  of  the  hive  to  which  the  queen 
and  most  of  the  brood  of  this  unfortunate  colony  had  been 
transferred.  A  number  of  young  bees  were  found  to  have 
issued  from  their  cradles ;  whilst  the  queen^  had  not  only  sup- 
plied their  places  with  eggs,  but  had  extended  her  ovipositing 
to  the  adjouung  combs.  This  leads  me  to  remark,  that  all  the 
queens  of  these  infected  stocks  manifested  the  most  remarkable 
Koundity  almost  up  to  the  veiy  hour  of  their  decease.  It  would 
appear  as  if,  whilst  the  colony  itself  was  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion by  the  ravages  of  this  fell  disease,  nature  impelled  the  royal 
mother  to  the  utmost  efforts  to  recruit  the  fast-dimmishing 
population. 

A  distant  correspondent,  who  had  written  to  me  for  advice 
in  a  similar  emergency,  says,  "  I  think  I  shall  save  one  of  my 
infected  stocks.  The  other  is  hopelessly  gone — not  a  bee  left,  but 
about  half  a  dozen  pounds  of  honey.  The  queen,  I  conclude, 
had  fallen  a  prey  to  disease  and  died.  The  other  I  took  up, 
and  on  examination  discovered  not  to  be  so  bad ;  and  since  I  gkve 
them  a  good  dose  of  Mr.  Sevan  Fox's  cordifd,t  they  have  re- 
covered from  their  supineness,  and  now  take  the  food  firom  the 
bottle  at  the  top,  resenting  every  insult,  so  that  I  begin  to  think 
they  are  pot  valuuit !  I  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  my  three  stocks 
through,  since  it  is  very  disheartening  to  see  a  fine  colony  or  two 
swept  from  before  your  eyes  without  being  able  to  rescue  them." 

I  shall  be  heartily  glad  to  learn  that  my  correspondent's  hope 
has  been  realised,  and  that  his  experience  of  the  effects  of  dysen- 
tery has  been  less  fatal  than  that  which  has  so  recently  fallen  to 
the  lot  of— A  Dbyonshire  Bsb-kxbfeb. 


EAISING  AN  AETIFICIAL  LIGUEIAN  QUEEN. 

In  reply  to  **  A  Yobeshibb  Bbe-eebpeb,"  he  will  probably 
see  in  a  chapter  of  *' Apiarian  Notes,"  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  Editor,  a  description  of  the  mode  in  which  my  No.  8  hive 
was  eatabhshed.  The  plan  adc^ted  was  much  the  same  as  he 
suggests,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  bees  were  obtained.  Whether 
the  I4giirian  wori^ers  are  retained  on  the  brood-comb  or  not,  is, 
I  think,  a  matter  of  little  importance.  In  the  instance  referred 
to,  they  were  brushed  off  prior  to  removal,  and  none  but  black 
bees — returned  from  foraging — ^with  the  brood-comb  and  two 
empty  oombs,  constituted  the  nudeus  from  'which  sprung  Uie 
foture  stock.  After  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  days  the  combs 
were  inspected  near  dusk,  the  presence  of  a  royal  cdl  ascertained, 
and  every  black  drone  caught  and  killed  on  the  spot.  The  hive 
was  at  onoe  dosed-up  and  transported  to  an  apiary  which  con- 
tained none  but  Ligurian  drones.  In  this  way  the  young  queen 
was  properly  impregnated,  and  would  most  probably  have  been 
the  best  Ligurian  queen  in  my  apiary  had  not  the  unlucky 
aooident  occurred  to  her  as  related.  The  queen  raised  from  h^ 
brood  is  living  and  breeding,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  her 
produce  will  turn  out. 

If  *' A  YoBKSHiBE  Bee-ebbpbb"  wishcs  to  maintain  an  un- 
mixed apittry  of  Ligurians,  let  him  send  away  aU  black  bees  from 
their  vicinity.  He  can  then  remove  a  brood-comb,  best,  pro- 
bacy, with  the  bees  adhering ;  shift  a  strong  common  stock, 
putting  the  nucleus  in  its  stead.  Feed  the  nucleus  with  boiled 
white  sugar  and  water.  At  the  end  of  three  days  inspect,  destroy- 
ing all  black  drones.  If  one  or  more  royal  cells  are  in  progress, 
confine  the  bees,  and  remove  to  the  apiary  of  Ligurians.    Ag 

•  Her  majesty  had  evidently  a  very  lively  recollecUoB  of  the  fright  ahe 
had  prevloiuly  sastained  in  being  caaght  and  transferred  to  a  strange  hive, 
loonld  not  find  her  on  any  of  the  combs ;  and  at  length,  n  hen  all  had  been  re- 
moved, I  diaoovared  her  almost  alone,  trying  ta  hide  herself  in  a  oomer  of 
the  box. 

•t  Syrnp  flavonred  with  ram  is  dignified  by  my  correspondent  witli  this 
mie.  In  oonseqoeace  of  Mr.  Fox  having  suggested  it  to  me  as  a  remedy  for 
dysentery. 


so(m  as  he  has  ascertained  that  the  queen  has  commeneed  breed- 
ing he  can  strengthen  the  hive  by  giving  brood-oomb  from  his 
hives  of  the  common  bee,  which  he  will  find  much  safer  than  to 
attempt  any  subsequent  joining  of  adults. — S.  Bbta^  Fox, 
Uxeter 


BEES  IN  COUET. 


Dbton  Iktbbmediate  Sesbioks. — ^Before  Sir  John  B.  Bod- 
worth,  Bart. 

Chiurles  Hill,  a  carpenter,  was  indicted  for  stealing  on  the  3rd 
of  February,  a  hive  of  bees^  half  a  pound  of  honey,  and  a  stiad, 
the  property  of  Oeorge  Ellis,  yeoman. 

"Mi,  Holdsworth  prosecuted,  and  Mr.  Carter  defended. 

Prosecutor  stated  that  he  saw  the  hive  quite  safe  on  the  2nd 
of  February,  and  missed  it  the  following  morning.  On  the  lOth 
of  the  same  month  he  saw  it  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Edmmd 
Whitnuursh,  ironmonger,  of  Newton  Abbot,  and  recognised  it  ai 
his  properjby. 

Mr.  Whitmarsh  stated  in  Court  that  he  wanted  eome  hoM^, 
and  for  that  reason  purchased  the  hive,  giving  7#.  6c{.  for  it. 

Mr.  Carter  asked  the  prosecutor  how  he  became  passimuJ  of 
the  bees  ;  and,  if  he  bought  them,  did  he  remember  tiie  sajiif 
that  bees  never  thrived  if  they  were  bought  oreold?  Froaecutor 
replied  that  he  found  them. 

Q,  Did  you  find  the  owner?    A,  No. 

Q.  Did  you  try  ?  A,  Well,  any  one  might  have  had  them  if 
they  could  redeem  them. 

Q.  Well,  I  suppose  they  were  not  ear-marked.      (Lan^iter.) 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Holdsworth  elicited  that  prosseotor 
did  not  find  the  butt,  but  only  the  bees — the  former  fae  por^sed. 

Mr.  Carter :  Then  did  you  put  the  bees  into  it  ?  A.  WeU,  I 
shook  them  into  it.    (Laughter.) 

Here  tiie  prosecutor  was  about  to  remove  a  part  of  the  ited 
from  the  butt,  when  several  of  the  bees  eacaped  from  **  dnmoe 
vile ;  '*  and,  much  to  the  horror  of  those  preeost,  flew  about  the 
court  with  great  activity.  The  Aon.  Chairman,  alter  a  short  tiaie, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  silence,  and  the  case  was  proceeded  vith. 

Mr.  Carter  thought  it  preposterous  to  attempt  to  identify  beei, 
and  assured  the  boush  raat  the  butt  was  no  agreeable  s^in 
Court,  seeing  that  so  many  of  its  inmates  had  escaped. 

Verdict,  "  GKiilty."  A  previous  conviction  having  been  proved 
against  the  prisoner,  he  was  senteneed  to  twelve  months*  in- 
prisonment  with  hurd  labour. — S.  B.  F.,  ETHer,^-{WetUn 
Times,) 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

Fleas  in  Poultry  {OomtarU  Subscriber) .—The  hen,  in  all  proteU%, 
has  no  access  to  dnst,  which  is  the  cure  for  all  rermlo.  It  Is  most  eMeatisl 
that,  during  the  short  tfane  a  hen  is  off  her  eggjs,  she  should  hare  ervy 
comfort  uid  convenience.  Food  and  wi^r  are  Mientiala— the  dust  Mb  i* 
necessary.  No  hen  will  sit  closely  and  well  if  she  h&s  Termin.  Let  aJmp 
of  dnst  be  placed  close  to  her  food  and  water,  and  if  she  Is  much  trooUed, 
mix  to  a  bushel  of  dust  half  a  pound  of  black  sulphur. 

Dbfobveo  Fowls  {Regular  Suhioribtr). —The  only  metiiod  we  Imov  ot 
correcting  a  croolted  tall,  is  by  fastening  the  rump  so  that  tt  nresi  rsBslo 
straight.  This  can  be  done  by  strapping,  or  by  a  piece  of  ailrer  i»lre  puied 
through  it  and  fastened.  It  is  rendered  much  easier  il  the  tail^ieaUiets  tre 
pulled  out  before  the  operation. 

SiCKLz-VEATHXBs  OF  BuFF  Cochin-Chiha  Cock  (&  J.),— The  wkite 
edges  of  the  sickle-feathers  are  no  dlisquallflcation.  The  tan  of  a  B«lf 
Cochin  cock  may  be  black,  or  nearly  so ;  or  black  edged  with  while,  sr 
mixed  with  white.  The  shape  of  the  tall  is  more  important  than  its  cokwr. 
It  we  were  asked  to  state  the  most  desirable  shade,  we  should  say  a  rich  red 
bronxe,  like  the  side  of  a  ;Golden-pencilled  Hamburgh  cock's  taU.  la  tQ 
varieties  the  tail  becomes  white  as  the  bird  gets  older. 

PovLTBT-KKsriNa  (Z.  A.f  Dartmouth).— Your  house  wiU  be  qsite  Isrga 
enough  for  six  hens  and  one  cock.  Let  the  floor  be  the  earth  torpBed  and 
covered  2  inches  or  3  inches  deep  with  sand,  so  that  the  dung,  &c.,  of  the 
fowls  may  be  readily  raked  off.  The  nests  are  best  on  the  gnmnd,  and  msf 
be  either  made  ot  wood  or  wicker-work.  The  perches  are  best  mada  of  larch 
or  flr-poles  about  S  inches  diameter,  sawn  down  the  middle,  and  fixed  with 
the  round  side  upwards.  A  small  glazed  window  is  always  desinbla  A 
cok>ured  Dorking  eock,  and  six  Buff  or  Partridge-eoloured  CochhUSitu 
pullets,  would  suit  you  best,  as  you  require  them  for  use  and  not  for  exhi- 
bition. In  our  '*  Poultry-Book  for  the  Many,**  which  yon  can  have  ftee  \/j 
post  firom  our  office  for  seven  penny  postage  stamps,  yon  wOl  find  tell 
directions  for  making  nests,  feeding,  ftc 

PiOBOKS  (Pigeon). —The  true  Blue  Rock  is  too  wOd  and  lntractabl^  and, 
therefore,  rarely  found  in  doveootea.  Try  the  Runts,  they  SM  the  Isntest 
variety  and  not  bad  breeders. 

TisLD  OF  BDTTBa  {0verd4Mel),'-'Ux.  R.  White  open  the  Oakley  Psit 
form  found  that  in  summer,  when  the  pastures  were  in  best  ctmditton,  that 
the  average  yield  from  eight  Aldemey  cows  was  1  lb.  84  oas.  of  butter  from 
three  pints  of  cream;  and  from  eight  Kerry  cows  1  lb.  4  so.  Ihn  the  nine 
quantity  of  cream,  16  on.  to  the  lb. 
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Pmkcxm  Louisa  bo&m,  1848. 
Capbe*  eximia. 
CjU^Tis  racemoraii. 
Son**  deelin.  0*  15'  9. 
Cytiios  flUpM. 
8  Sunday  ik  Lbmt. 
Salvia  dentaU. 
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21 
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80 
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81 
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V 
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23 
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82 
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56      5 

17      6 
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24 
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83 

McnonoLOOT  of  tbi  Wnv.—  At  Chiawiok,  from  obaerrations  dnrinf  the  last  thirtj-five  years,  the  aTerage'  highest  and  lowest 
tenip«ratiiree  of  these  days  are  50.9^  and  38.7'  respeetiTely.  The  greatest  heat,  67%  ooeorred  on  the  19th  and  20tlL  in  1836 ;  and  the  lowest  eold, 
17%  on  the  20th  in  1845.     Daring  the  period  158  days  were  flue,  and  on  93  rain  fell. 


CEOCUSES. 


HE  other  dajlhad  a  most  ca- 
pital text  from  a  re- 
verend gentleman, 
^  whose  interesting 
letter  will  be  found 
in  another  column 
of  thia  Number.  It 
was  in  these  words :  "  I 
have  two  beauties  now 
out,  one  is  Crocus  lagenaflorus, 
a  glorious  deep  orange  yellow, 
and  would  be  most  valuable  to 
those  who  grow  shaded  ribbons, 
as  it  would  shade  off  wiUi  the 
common  yellow  and  Cloth  of  Gold, 
and  they  are  all  three  out  toge- 
ther " — that  is  to  say,  on  the  Ist  of  March  in  the  west  of 
England*  Although  we  have  done  more  for  the  Crocus  in 
these  pages  than  most  of  our  day  and  calling,  that  text 
tickled  the  ruling  passion  to  such  a  pitch  that  I  could 
not  get  it  out  of  my  head  without  an  attempt  at  discours- 
ing on  it  in  all  its  bearings. 

In  the  first  place,  the  word  Crocus  has  not  found  a 
place  in  any  living  language  except  our  own  since  the 
IJatin  ceasea  to  be  such.  It  was  given  by  Thepphrastus, 
and  the  next  we  hear  of  it  is  as  the  name  of  a  love-sick 
swain  from  the  same  race  as  Garibaldi.  The  lady  love 
was  a  beauty  supreme,  and  her  name  was  Smilax,  but  she 
^  was  more  daft  than  the  lady  who  refused  the  laird  of 
'  Cockpen,  and  the  Italian  Crocus  was  less  fortunate  than 
the  Scotch  one.  He  died  broken-hearted.  The  notion  at 
that  time^the  time  of  Augustus,  second  Emperor  of 
Home — was,  that  when  the  body  died  the  soul  went  into 
something  else,  and  it  was  said  that  the  soul  of  Crocus 
went  into  a  pretty  flower  which  carpeted  the  Campagna 
of  Some ;  and  that  flower  holds  the  name  to  this  day. 

What  an  absurd  story,  most  would  say ;  but  when  I 
assert  it  is  taught  in  the  best  modem  schools  of  Europe 
and  in  those  of  the  Federate  and  Confederate  States,  and 
that  no  man  can  get  into  holy  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England,  or  in  the  Church  of  Some,  or  yet  in  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland,  unless  he  can  repeat  that  story  better  than 
I  can ;  and,  moreover,  that  there  is  nought  against  it  in 
the  *•  revised  code,**  there  surely  must  be  something  in 
it,  if  not  the  spirit  of  Crocus,  and  my  attempt  will  be  to 
find  out  that  something,  and  tell  you  all  about  it. 

The  story  about  Crocus  did  not  attract  the  attention 
of  botanists  earlier  than  the  time  of  Linnseus  in  1737,  and 
he  only  knew  two  kinds  of  them— vemus  and  sativus,  the 
spring  and  autumn  Crocuses,  which  he  included  as  two 
varieties  of  one  species.  In  1797  Wildenow  formed  these 
two  into  two  disunct  species,  and  we  have  tiiem  now  as 
he  then  left  them.  But  long  before  those  periods  prac- 
tical men  took  to  the  family  of  Crocus,  and  we  find  that 
Parkinson,  in  1629,  described  twenty -seven  kinds  of  spring 
Croeuses,  some  of  which  have  been  lost ;  and  Miller,  in 
No.  51.— Vol.  XL,  Nxw  Sebiis. 


1763,  described  four  wild  species  of  them,  with  twelve 
varieties  of  spring  Crocus  and  four  varieties  of  autumnal 
ones.  His  fouifth  species,  biflorus  (spatha  biflora),  is  the 
biflorus  of  the  present  day,  and  the  Scotch  Crocus  of  the 
trade,  Miller  being  the  nrst  authority  in  print  for  the 
English  name.  He  describes  the  Scotch  Crocus  "  with 
very  narrow  leaves ;  out  of  the  sheath  arise  two  flowers. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  dirty  white  outside,  with  three  or 
four  stripes  in  each  segment,'  the  inside  of  the  petal  is  of 
purer  white.**  Weston,  in  1771,  compiled  a  list  of  which 
forty  kinds  were  of  spring  Crocus ;  but  it  has  not  been 
received  as  genuine.  Dr.  Gk>ldbach,  in  1817,  published 
a  monograph  of  the  genus  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Imperial 
Natural  Jaistory  Societ^f  of  Moscow,  vol.  v.  M.  ioouche 
made  the  same  attempt  in  1826  in  "  Linnaea,*'  but  sub- 
sequent discoveries  soon  rendered  both  incomplete. 
M.  Gay,  of  Paris,  had  long  been  preparing  a  monograph 
of  the  j^enus,  collecting  from  all  quarters  and  cultivating 
them  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  under  his  own 
eye,  which  monograph  was  published  in  1831  in  the 
"  Bulletin  de  Ferussac.**  In  1826  Tenore  and  Bertoloni 
published  papers  on  Italian  Crocuses,  and  additiozis  were 
since  made  by  various  botanists  between  Madrid  and 
Athens. 

Here,  in  England,  Mr.  Haworth  published,  in  1809,  a 
paper  on  the  cultivation  of  Crocuses  m  the  "  Transactions 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,**  vol.  i,  pag[e  122,  in  which 
he  described  thirteen  species  and  varieties  of  Crocuses, 
eight  of  them  being  then  considered  as  species.  In  1828 
Mr.  Sabine,  the  Secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
began  publishing  his  papers,  on  spring  Crocuses  only.  In 
the  **  Transactions  "  of  tne  Society,  after  being  a  collector 
and  grower  of  them  for  thirty  years ;  but,  like  a  great 
practical  gardener  as  Mr.  Sabine  certainly  was,  he  con- 
fined himkelf  almost  entirely  to  garden  seedlings  and 
spring-flowering  Crocuses,  and  said  little  or  nothing  of 
autumnal  kinds,  or  about  wild  species.  "  Those  spring 
plants,**  he  said,  "  of  which  I  propose  to  give  an  account 
may  all,  with  the  exception  of  Crocus  pusillus  and  of 
the  native  British  C.  vemus,  be  considered  as  garden 
productions,  or  if  not  originally  so  the v  have  been  so  long 
m  cultivation  as  to  have  very  much  deviated  from  their 

natives  types Those  I  propose  to  describe,  and 

under  which  the  varieties  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  have  been  arranged,  are  C.  Susianus,  C.  sul- 
phureus,  C.  stellaris,  C.  lagenseflorus,  C.  luteus,  C.  bi- 
florus, C.  argenteus,  C.  pusillus,  C.  versicolor,  and  Crocus 
vemus;  all  without  doubt,  with  the  exception  above 
stated,  ancient  occupiers  of  the  flower-border,  but  only 
recently  distinguished  and  separated  from  each  other.*' 

Mr.  Sabine  divided  all  the  spring  Crocuses  into  three 
classes.  In  the  first  class  are  all  the  yellow  and  cream- 
coloured  sorts,  twelve  in  number,  beginning  wi^h  the 
Cloth  of  (jk>ld,  and  as  far  as  I  can  make  them  out,  the 
whole  of  the  twelve  are  referable  to  Crocus  lagenseflorus 
of  Stdisbury  in  his  "  Paradisus  Londinensis,**  1806,  ex- 
cept the  Cloth  of  Gold ;  and  lagensefloms  aureus,  one  of 
the  twelve,  is  the  very  plant  named  in  my  text.  It  was 
afterwu^s  figured  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  in  nis  Prodromus 
:No.  708.— Vol.  XXVI.,  Olu  Sbrixs.^ 
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of  the  "  Flora  Grseca,"  toI.  i.,  fig.  24  (periAnthis  aureo  ooncolore) 
It  is  also  figured  in  the  "  6otani(»l  Magazine,"  t.  2986,  in  the 
*<  Botanical  Register,"  and  in  *'  English  Botany,'*  2646 :  so  that 
my  text  plant  can  very  easily  be  yerified.  Dr.  Sibthorp  says  it 
grows  in  sand  upon  clay ;  and  Dr.  Herbert  adds,  "  Certainly  all 
the  varieties  of  this  species  (lagenieflorus)  seem  to  prefer  a  Tory 
light  soil  upon  a  clay  subsoil,  being  planted  5  inches  or  6  inches 
deep.  Aureus  so  treated  produces  seed  abundantly;  planted 
near  the  surface  upou  sandstone,  or  in  a  damp  situation,  it 
thriyes  ill,  and  often  perishes." 

This  last  quotation  is  worth  a  doih.  of  gold.  I  have  only 
studied  Crocuses  for  the  last  six  years,  and  I  feared  we 
were  out  of  seeding  kinds  of  lagenseflorus  altogether.  And  as 
the  Bntoh  growers  seem  to  have  only  tiie  lageovflorus  luteos, 
the  large  Dutch  yellow  Crocus,  which  is  as  barren,  from  long 
propagation  from  roots  only  as  a  mule,  we  were  not  likely  to  get 
much  improvement  from  Dutch  culture  into  our  very  earliest 
spring  Crocuses ;  for  the  yellow  Idnds  of  this  lagenseBorus  and 
of  reticulbtus,  to  which  Goth  of  Gold  belongs,  and  that  Goth 
just  as  barren  from  the  same  cause,  are  the  first  to  bloom  of  all 
our  spring  Crocuses,  just  as  the  purple  sorts  of  Crocus  vemus  are 
the  latest  we  have  to  bloom  in  Apru  $  and  the  rage  for  h^ge  kinds 
of  the  breed  of  yerticolor  by  the  public  is  fast  depriving  us  of 
all  our  very  late  Crocuses,  and  confining  the  blooming  season  of 
Crocuses  to  the  month  of  March  only.  Then  having  a  good 
seeder  in  my  text  i^ant,  which  is  of  the  truest  and  earl&t  kinds 
of  all  shades  of  yelk>w,  we  ought  not  to  lose  si^t  of  it,  and 
every  seed  it  produces  ought  to  be  saved  as  carrftilly  as  those  of 
any  plant  in  the  garden  until  we  have  a  whole  race  of  Febroazy 
fiowers  from  them,  and  get  the  best  of  thei9  into  the  Dut<^ 
market,  from  whence  they  would  soon  get  into  great  favour  with 
the  public.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  late  varieties  of  Crocus 
vemus,  as  aprilis  and  tardiflorus,  and  some  others  of  Sabine, 
ought  to  be  sent  into  the  trade  exactly  in  the  same  way.  T^en 
aupposo  all  that  done,  we  should  then  have  full  three  months  of 
the  spring  as  gay  with  Crocuses  as  we  now  have  them  for  six 
weeks  only.  But  I  would  fly  at  much  higher  game,  for  I  am 
persuaded  there  are  materials  within  our  reach  to  render  the 
season  of  Crocuses  as  gay  and  as  full  and  varied  from  the  1st  of 
September  to  the  middle  or  end  of  May.  Before  I  am  dose 
with  my  text,  I  hope  I  shall  be  enabled  to  prove  this  point  to 
the  satisfaction  of  most  of  those  whom  I  shoidd  like  to  bear  a 
hand  in  the  application  of  my  discourse. 

The  second  class  in  Mr.  Sabine's  arrangement  indudes  all  the 
"sp^ng  Crocuses  with  varied  coloured  flowers  (not  yellow), 
having  the  mouths  of  the  tubes  without  hairs."  For  this  class 
eighteen  kinds  could  then  be  found  to  answer  to  i^  *'  properties," 
the  chief  of  which  was  the  absence  of  hairs  in  the  throat,  the 
best  feature  by  which  they  could  be  parted  from  the  great  mass  of 
Crocus  vemusj,  the  varieties  of  which  bto  readilj  distinguished  by 
having  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  or  the  throat,  filled  up  with  hairs. 
The  great  mass  of  the  Dutch  Crocuses  now  in  the  market  fall  into 
this  smooth-throated  class.  Our  best  white,  best  purples,  and 
best  feather  shades  from  white  to  lilac  belonging  to  it,  and  the; 
all  of  them  bloom  in  March,  and  are  all  referable  to  Versicolor, 
which  is  a  native  of  K^ice  and  other  places  on  the  borders  be- 
tween France  and  Italy.  "When  I  teil  you  that  the  gentleman 
who  first  brought  this  fine  Crocus  into  notice  in  1808  is  still 
hale  and  hearty,  and,  as  1  have  just  said,  that  Crocus  is  the 
parent  already  of  all  our  beet  new  Ceoouset;  moreover,  when  I 
affirm  the  fact,  that  there  are  twelve  more  kinds  of  wild  Crocuses 
just  as  good  as  this  versicolor,  and  some  of  them  much  better 
and  blooming  from  November  to  February,  I  hope  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  my  idea  of  having  Crocuses  eight  months  in 
the  year  as  plentifully  as  we  now  have  them  in  March. 

J.  Bellender  Ker,  Esq.,  then  the  "  Mr.  Gawler "  of  the 
*•  Botanical  Magazine,"  and  the  **  Dodman  "  of  recent  date,  was 
author  of  versicolor,  **  Botanical  Magazine,"  1110.  Dr.  Herbert 
who  studied  the  genus  for  thirty  years  with  the  keen  eye  of  a 
practical  botanist,  says  that  versicolor  and  its  allies — that  is  to 
say,  three  more  kinds  which  grow  near  Naples,  in  Corsica,  and 
in  Sardinia,  and  called  Imperatonins,  suaveolens,  and  insuJaris, 
like  t^  wild  lagensflorus  like  to  have  their  bulbs  or  corms  deep 
set  in  the  ground.  The  prevailing  colour  of  these  vnld  kinds  of 
versicolor,  like  that  of  their  great  grandchildren  now  in  our 
gardens,  is  white,  sometimes  suflused  with  purple,  and  generally 
more  or  less  richly  streaked  with  purple  on  the  outside.  And 
six  more  kinds  of  the  same  breed  as  the  Scotch  Crocus  (annu- 
latua  biflorus),  make  up  this  second  class  of  Mr.  Sabine's  arrange- 
ment.     His  third  and  last  class  consisted  of  **  spring  Crocuses 


with  various  coloured  flowera  (not  yellow),  having  the  mouthi 
of  the  flower-tubes  hidry."  Thirty  years  since  the  great  balk  of 
the  Crocuses  bdonged  to  this  last  class,  all  of  them  derived  from 
Croons  vemus,  and  from  a  few  of  its  wild  varieties.  Hr.  BtAmu 
had  flfty-seven  kinds  of  them,  which  he  divided  into  wtffwi  seetioni 
according  to  the  colour  and  markings  of  the  flowers.  Tbe 
seventh  section  of  which,  however,  is  of  any  value  in  these  days, 
and  I  want  most  particularly  to  inoculate  the  genuine  spirit  of 
a  thorough-bred  florist  into  eveiy  sin|^le  individual  reader  of  this 
Journal,  if  I  knew  where  to  get  the  inoculating  lymph,  in  order 
to  set  us  all  running  and  racing  after  tbe  April,  the  May,  and 
the  June-flowering  wild  kinds  of  Crocus  vernus. 

All  the  very  late  spring  Ciocuses  art  of  some  ahado  oi  purpU 
up  to  lilac,  and  are  descendants  of  two  or  three  wild  kinds  of 
Crocus  vemus,  natives  of  the  south  of  Italy.  The  smallest  kindf 
are  from  Crocus  alpinus,  -flrst  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sabine,  sod 
possibly  yet  in  Middlesex ;  and  it  would  be  an  exceOent  oce 
to  get  seedlings  from. 

Crocus  vemus  aprilis  of  Sabine  is  admitted  by  that  name  bj 
Dr.  Herbert,  as  a  true  wild  kind  of  vemus  without  any  loesHty 
being  assigned ;  but  it  must  be  in  the  BOaJ&t  of  Italy,  and, 
probably,  on  some  of  the  sub-alpine  ranges  going  into  Calabria. 
Mr.  Sabine  says  of  it,  **  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  this  variety. 
During  the  whole  of  tbe  first  part  of  April  it  renders  tbe  gardni 
gay  with  its  richly  coloured  and  numerous  blossoTss."  Tbe 
**  rich  colour  "  being  a  fine  violet  purple  tint.  This,  also,  was  a 
seeder  and  would  ht  most  valuable  now.  Crocua  venns  nea- 
poUtanus  of  Sabine,  was  a  garden  plant  and  figured  as  saoh  in 
the  **  Botanical  M^gathie,"  t.  2240;  but  the  vrild  Keapo&tan 
Croons  vemus  blooms  in  Italy  as  late  as  June,  piercing  tbroogb 
the  snow.  Dr.  Herbert  says, "  The  finer  purple  Keapohtan  variety 
inhabits  the  loftiest  mountains  of  Calabria  and  Lucania,  not 
descending  lower  than  5000  feet.  On  Monte  Folino  it  flowers 
as  late  as  June  and  July,  reaohing  an  elevation  of  6000  fret. 
On  the  Wengera  Alp  its  flowers  actually  pierce  the  remainiog 
snow  in  June."  Now,  who  will  join  in  an  excursion  next 
August  to  the  top  of  Mount  Pollno,  and  ect  a  quart  measure 
ful  of  the  seeds  of  the  finer  purple  Neapolitan  Crocus,  and  s 
basketful  of  the  "  roots  ?"  or  shall  we  let  M.  Louis  Ywn  Hontte, 
of  Qhent,  steal  a  march  on  us  and  bring  it  into  the  Belgian 
market  first,  or  is  it  already  in  England  P  Dr.  Herbert  hsd  it 
at  SpoiForth,  bnt  what  became  of  his  rare  o<dlectioii  of  Croou  I 
never  heard. 

Dr.  Herbert's  enumeration  of  the  whole  frtmily,  as  far  as  they 
were  known  up  to  1S46,  was  his  last  oontributiom  to  praetioal 
and  to  saeutifio  botany,  and  one  of  the  moat  really  useful  of  sll 
his  labours  in  that  line.  It  was  just  ready  for  the  press  wben 
he  died,  and  it  was  edited  by  Dr.  Lindley,  and  published  is  the 
Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  the  end  of  1847~a  ntj 
unfortunate  time  for  the  family  of  Crocus,  for,  what  from  being 
then  at  sixes  and  sevens  amongst  ourselves,  and  fr^m  all  our 
subsequent  '*  proceedings "  being  on  the  cdidiug-scale  ^stem 
downwards  tiU  a  recent  period,  the  public  at  large  took  very 
little  heed  of  our  "  Journal,"  and  1  mean  to  try  and  see  whit 
can  be  done  for  this  alpine  family  in  The  Joitbkal  Of  Hobti- 
CULTITBE,  as  soon  as  it  can  find  room  for  me  and  them,  or 
most  of  tiiem.  Meantime  I  would  propose  a  regular  hunt  for 
all  the  very  early  and  very  late  spring  Crocuses  from  ths  end 
of  January  to  the  end  of  Aui^st. 

They  were  to  be  had  in  England  in  plenty  as  late  as  tkirtr 
years  back.  Kow,  there  are  hardly  half  a  dozen  apecies  in  the 
hsnds  of  the  Dutch  growers  for  supplying  all  our  wants,  asd  of 
them  most  of  us  are  content  with  the  strain  of  three  of  these 
species.  First,  they  have  the  Saflron  Crocus  (aativus)  ;  seoondJy, 
the  vernus,  then  versicolor,  the  pride  of  our  pluck  ;  after  that 
lagenesflorus,  and  last  of  all,  biflorus,  or  Scoton  Crocus,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  not  a  species  but  one  of  the  varieties  of  Crocus 
annulatus — not  a  rap  more  to  go  to  market  for.  But  if  I 
could  get  the  steam  on  I  should  have  "a  Sardinian  oorre- 
spondeut"  for 'my  own  self;  another  at  Trieste,  to  hunt  up 
and  down  both  sides  of  the  Adristic,  and  cross  it  as  flu*  out  to 
sea  as  the  season  suggested,  searching  the  lontans  firom  either 
side  as  the  irind  permitted.  But  the  best  wild  kinds  of  Crocas 
vemus  are  from  the  steppes  behind  Odessa. 

One  would  think  that  Crocuses,  which  are  all  so  much  sHke 
and  which,  in  a  vrild  state,  appear  to  have  a  decided  prefennce 
for  calt arsons,  and  hilly  or  alpine  regions,  thus 


constitutional  tendency,  would  readily  cross  and  be  imfwoved 
that  way,  but  the  contrary  is  the  fact  i  no  one  has  yet  auooeedid 
in  getting  hybrid  Croousea— that  ia,  between  distinct  jrildipecies. 
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There  mey  be  eroii-bred  rtrietief ,  end  Dr.  Herbert  thought  he 
had  tnoeeeded  in  getting  a  lew  hybridt,  but  onh  one  or  two 
thet  he  was  eore  o^  aftar  an  experisnoe  of  thhrtj  years. 

I  hmre  had  a  touch  at  them,  and  I  ha?e  now  hi  bloom  eri- 
denoee  that  the  best  pure  whitM,  the  best  purples,  and  the  best 
feathered  purple,  lilac,  and  white  of  the  Dutch  growers  eome  just 
as  true  mm  seeds  as  the  species — that  is  to  say,  that  75  per 
cent,  of  their  seedlings  are  just  as  the  pnents,  and  the  rest  fm- 
prorements  on  or  inferior  to  their  originafkinds.  No  one  of  them 
conies  more  true  than  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Queen  Victoria. 
From  a  patch  of  either  of  these  seeds  enough  will  ripen  to  pro- 
duce a  row  of  the  sort  one  mile  long.  I  made  that  calculation, 
reckoning  twenty  flowers  in  the  patch.  The  easiest  way  to  fill 
the  three  kingdoms  with  Oroousee  to  line  both  sides  of  all  the 
railways  would  be  this:  To  mark  the  best  flowers  now;  together 
the  seed  at  the  end  of  May  or  before  the  pods  bursted ;  to  keep 
it  in  the  pods  one  month,  and  at  tiie  beginning  of  July  to  draw 
drills  exactly  as  for  Sweet  or  pot  Peas ;  to  sow  the  Crocus  seed 
about  as  thiek  as  garden  Peas  shou!d  be  sown  in  January — that 
is,  pretty  thick,  to  allow  for  a  piddng  to  the  birds,  and  to  hare 
a  fiill  crop  besides ;  to  drire  down  a  stake  at  each  and  of  the 
rows,  as  for  marking  Asparagus-beds ;  to  let  the  ** roots** 
flower  before  they  are  distturbed ;  and  to  pick  out  all  the  bad 
ones,  learing  the  best  to  finish  that  season's  growth.  Many  will 
bloom  the  third  season,  and  some  not  until  the  fourth ;  but 
much  depends  on  the  goodness  of  the  soil,  and  it  cannot  be  too 
good  fbr  them.  The  seed-pod  is  always  underground,  and 
comes  up  to  the  sur&ce  only  when  the  seeds  are  ripe,  and  that 
generally  when  the  leaves  are  ripe  also,  and  as  some  of  them 
seed  like  weeds,  the  pods  should  be  caught  as  soon  as  their 
heMB  appear,  to  destroy  them  if  the  se^  is  not  wanted,  for 
nothing  spoils  efftBotire  arrangements  of  the  flowers  «o  much  as 
self-sown  seeds,  unless  the  roots  are  taken  up  erery  year.  Many 
kinds  of  theyery  old  Crocuses  are  now  quite  barren  from  baring 
been  propagated  only  by  the  roots. 

Kone  of  the  Crocuses  are  natires  of  Bn^lsnd,  though  in  some 
places,  as  in  the  extensire  meadows  at  Nottingham,  they  hare 
taken  the  same  hold  of  the  soil  as  natiTe  Crowfoots,  baring  first 
escaped  from  cuHiTation.  In  the  same  way,  the  most  tiresome 
weed  in  the  market  gardens  between  Richmond  and  Battersea, 
is  a  natire  of  Mexico,  escaped  from  Kew  Gardens  witkin  the 
memory  of  persons  still  liring  there.  No  one  Iroows  where  the 
Saffron  Crocus  (satiTus)  is  a  natiTe  of;  but  as  Safflron  first 
acquired  celebrity  in  Asia,  it  is  presumed  to  be  a  native  of 
some  parts  bordering  on  Svria.  The  Arabic  name,  Zafaran, 
and  the  Moorish  and  Spanish  names,  Asaftan  and  Safra,  go  a 
good  way  to  uphold  that  opinion.  The  Italians  call  all  Crocuses 
Zaferano,  and  the  French  Safran,  so  that  a  Sardinian  corre- 
spondent, if  sent  from  Surbiton,  would  need  to  know  all  that,  if 
only  to  aslist  him  with  the  natives  in  hunting  them  out.  l£ 
ever  I  send  out  a  collector  of  Crocuses,  I  shall  first  tell  him 
where  to  begin  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  thence  to  both  sides  of 
the  Pyrennean  and  Italian  Alps ;  then  on  to  Dalmatia,  the  Banat 
of  Hungary,  and  the  Balkan  to  the  Bosphorus ;  back  again  to 
the  blue  bells  of  the  Carpathian  ridge  and  South  Podolia,  thence 
by  Odessa  to  the  Alma,  Inkermann,  and  Kertch ;  then  across  to 
Caucasus,  to  the  head  of  the  Caspian,  and  lastly  to  turn  to  the 
right  to  Mount  Taurus,  return  by  Damascus,  and  take  all  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  on  his  wi^  home^  after  picking  up 
tho  only  sort  in  Africa  on  the  hills  near  Tangiers. 

D.  Bbatok. 


tion,  to  produee  first-ohae  samples  of  either  fruit  or  flowers  in 


THE   CAMELLIA  AND   ITS   CULTUEE.— No.  4. 

Tbhpsbatubs.— It  is  really  wonderful,  §o  to  speak,  how 
accommodating  Camellias  are.  In  some  places  you  will  find  them 
growmg  and  flowering  in  ddightful  profosion  among  a  nUscel- 
laaeotts  ooUeotion  of  plants — such,  for  mstanoe^  as  those  possessed 
by  your  fair  correspondent  ••A.  Z.,'*  "iriio,  with  praiseworthy 
zeal,  bu  managed  for  a  number  of  years  to  have  many  dioioe 
flowers  to  please  the  eye,  while  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  houee  she  haa  hem  Able  to  obtain  fine  flniit  to  regale  the 
appetite.  Here  is  a  fertility  of  expedieiiti  and  a  praolks^ 
exemphtt  of  what  eab  be  done  by  those  la^Ues  who  take  a  lively 
interest,  as  thii  lady  has  done,  in  the  dainge  and  suooess  of 
cottage  garden  societies.  In  order  to  set  ourselves  right,  how* 
ever,  wiSi  your  fUr  oorrsspondent,  while  appteudhag  her  effarts 
end  suocess,  we  beg  to  remind  her  that  now-a»daye  it  rsqnires 
all  the  efforts  of  fir^-elaas  gaideners,  with  first-elass  aooommoda- 


There  can  be  no  better  place,  then,  for  cultivating  Camellias  to 
the  highest  state  of  perfection  than  a  house  speciaDy  set  apart 
for  their  use.  Comparatively,  few  private  plac^  in  the  country 
can  bosst  of  such  a  structure,  and  yet  there  are  not  many  species 
of  plants  under  cultivation  that  mFsr  a  better  speculation  with 
the  same  amount  of  care.  The  demand  is  almost  unlimited,  from 
the  positive  large  to  the  superlative  laigest,  from  the  two-shilling 
up  to  the  twenty-guinea  plant,  and  why  P  because  the  phint  in 
the  three-feet  or  fbur-feet  tub  is  just  as  healthy  and  as  Hkely  to 
be  so  for  half  a  oentury  to  come,  as  the  plant  in  the  6-inch  pot. 
Those  that  have  houses  of  the  above  description  will  have  the 
very  important  advantage  of  letting  the  plants  have  the  temper- 
ature best  suited  to  their  wants.  There  will  also  be  less  manual 
labour  required;  for,  as  is  well  known,  where  the  accommodation 
is  limited  and  the  demands  fbr  space  fr<mi  other  subjects  entitled 
to  your  distinguished  consideration  equally  pressing,  it  is  then 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  fertile  in  expedients— moving  this 
section  here  ffro  iimpore^  and  that  section  there,  and  mayhap 
baffled  to  meet  your  requirements  in  such  a  wav  as  you  would 
wish.  Such  is  no  exaggerated  nicture  of  the  majority  of  garden 
establishments  from  March  till  May. 

But  observe,  that  if  there  is  a  demand  for  a  succession  of 
bloom  for  a  period  of  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year,  one 
house  will  not  be  sufficient.  One  uniform  temperature  for  the 
entire  collection  throughout  the  season  will  not  be  effbctive  in 
its  results.  Ton  may  sdect  eariy-fiowering  sections  and  late- 
flowering  sections,  and  after  bud-formation  keep  some  of  the 
earlier  in-doors,  and  some  of  the  later  out-doors,  and  by  this 
method  occasionally  secure  a  six-months  succession,  which,  in 
many  cases,  will  be  all  that  is  requisite.  Much,  indeed,  depends 
upon  cHms^.  In  this  oold,  northern  locality  upon  the  banks 
of  the  fresh-water  Clyde,  where  we  have  a  long  winter  and  short 
snmmer,  and  all  the  erils  concomitant  with  an  excessive  rain- 
fall, it  is  highly  injudicious  to  place  Camellias  out  of  doors ;  for 
even  with  the  best  drainage  and  most  carefhl  attention  they 
will  get  so  saturated  that  you  cannot  depend  upon  them  retain- 
ing their  buds.  I  agree  with  vour  very  able  correspondent 
"  D.,  Deal^*  that  thia  is  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  failure.  I 
may  add  I  am  very  much  pleased — indeed,  it  would  be  the 
merest  aflbctation  to  conceal  it  that  some  of  my  remarks  have  met 
with  the  approbation  of  a  gentleman  of  his  philological  and 
practical  knowledge.  It  was  our  praetice  for  a  number  of  years 
to  place  them  out  of  doors  as  soon  as  their  budC  were  properhr 
devrioped ;  but  we  never  could  count  upon  that  success  which 
has  uniformly  sttended  our  effbrts  since  we  kept  them  at  all 
times  under  glass ;  not  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so 
where  climate  is  favourable  and  ramfall  moderate.  It  is  our 
opinion,  that  at  that  particular  period  of  annual  development 
thev  require  all  the  solar  light  poinible,  without,  recollect,  being 
sntjected  to  the  du-ect  rays  of  the  sun ;  so  that,  if  all  other 
things  were  equal,  a  shaded,  aheltered  situation  out  of  doors 
would  undoubtiedly  be  prefsrable. 

In  order  to  insure  a  lengthened  period  of  bloom,  it  is  neoesaary 
to  diride  them  into  three  sections — the  early,  the  ordinary,  and 
the  late.  Some  may  be  inclined  to  combat  this  pohit,  and  lead 
respectable  proof  of  certaui  results  with  less  systematic  appli- 
ances. If  you  wish  to  make  eertainty  secure,  we  always  think 
it  is  wisdom  to  work  on  a  pi^econceived  plan ;  to  adopt  that 
which  experience  proves  effbctual,  and  to  modify  or  discard 
altogether  that  which  mxj  not  be  suited  to  localities,  circum- 
stances, and  such  like.  Our  plan,  then,  is  to  select  a  batch  of 
those  which  have  a  tendency  tobloom  eariy  and  to  bloom  success* 
fully ;  for  if  yon  attempt  to  get  Duohesse  d' Orleans,  Teutonia, 
Yalteverado,  and  some  others  before  Christmas,  they  will  not 
expand  to  the  very  centre  of  thrir  bud ;  at  all  events  jou  cannot 
depend  upon  them  (some  of  the  varieties  even  with  the  very 
best  treatment,  flowering  at  the  paost  suitable  time,  have  a  ten- 
dency in  this  direetion),  whereas  Fimbriate,  Alba  plena.  Imbri- 
cate, Lady  Hum^s  Blush,  Saeooi  nova,  Henri  Favre,  and  some 
others  will  bloom  well  at  any  time  tii^  are  called  upon  and 
preparsd  for.  We  have  a  batdi  of  the  above  that  bloom  from 
the  end  of  Sepftember  up  to  Christmas.  These  are  what  we  call 
the  ^  early  section,"  and  this  the  prescribed  time.  They  are 
cleared  out  of  tiie  conservatory  as  they  are  done  blooming,  and 
transforred  to  a  cool  vinery.  The  vinery  in  question,  we  begin 
to  fbroe  never  eariier  than  tiie  third  we^  in  January,  and  never 
later  than  the  first  week  in  February.  This  batch  has  a  elear 
month's  resti  some  of  thetai  move  at  a  minimnm  temperatnre. 
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of  not  losa  than  34°,  and  not  more  than  45**.  The  wood-buda 
begin  to  be  pretty  prominent  just  as  the  house  is  prepared  for 
forcing,  and  they  come  away  at  a  gradual  rise  of  temperature 
suited  to  the  progress  of  the  Tines.  I  may  here  state  that  this 
section  scarcely,  if  exer,  drops  a  bud.  Many  of  them,  on  the 
contrary,  have  freely  to  be  disbudded ;  and  I  can,  with  the 
greatest  confidence,  rely  on  them  if  they  are  in  proper  condition 
at  the  root. 

I  now  redeem  the  pledge  I  gave  in  one  of  my  contributions  to 
The  JoiTBNAL  OP  HoBTicuLTiTEB  with  reference  to  variegation 
in  flowers.  I  mentioned  that  I  had  hit  upon  a  plan  for  insuring 
every  individual  bloom  of  Camellia  Imbricata  to  come  blotched, 
and  not  only  does  Imbricata  come  so,  but  all  those  which  have 
the  least  disposition  to  variation.  In  the  course  of  experience, 
I  observed  the  flowers  that  had  a  tendency  to  sport  were  very 
much  superior  as  sports  if  they  happened  to  be  in  bloom  during 
December  and  the  early  part  of  January.  I  noted  the  fiict 
particularly,  and  further  observed  those  that  unfolded  their 
petals  in  March  and  April  had  very  much  less  inclination  to 
sport;  many  of  the  plants  showing  a  large  majority  of  self 
flowers,  and  those  that  were  blotched  only  very  partially  so. 
I  resolved  definitely  to  test  the  value  of  the  hypothesis  formed 
within  my  own  mind,  and  selected  three  or  four  plants  of 
Imbricata  that  had  done  blooming  in  the  beginning  of  March. 
These  were  placed  at  once  into  a  temperature  ranging  between 
50**  and  60°  during  night,  and  10°  or  more  higher  during  the 
day ;  they  were  subjected  to  strong  heat,  and  proportionate 
abundance  of  moisture  until  they  had  formed  their  flower-budf, 
and  were  then  transferred  to  a  house  where  they  had  abundance 
of  air  during  the  day,  and  a  moderately  warm  temperature, 
caused  by  early  shutting-up  the  ventilators  during  the  night. 
This  treatment  continui^  to  the  end  of  August,  after  which 
they  had  free  ventilation  both  night  and  day.  They  succeeded 
quite  as  satisfactorily  as  their  congeners,  showing  abundance  of 
bloom,  and  some  of  them  opened  their  first  flower  early  in 
October,  continuine  to  bloom  until  new  year's  day.  I  need 
only  add  that  every  individual  bloom  was  all  that  could  be 
desired  for  sportiveness,  and  gave  the  most  unqualified  satis- 
faction. Poverty  at  the  root,  in  general,  is  one  of  the  best  means 
for  promoting  variegation  in  leaves.  The  plants  that  produced 
these  flowers  were  as  liberally  treated  as  the  most  robust  samples 
in  the  collection,  and  tlie  foliage  was  rich  in  chlorophyll ;  on 
the  contrary,  one  or  two  tiny  examples  of  the  same  variety  pro- 
duced  small  flowers  with  no  disposition  to  variation.  Several 
authorities  in  chemistry  aver  that  plants  give  off  oxygen  by 
decomposing  carbonic  acid  during  the  day,  and  absorb  the  latter 
again  at  night ;  whereas  flowers  perform  a  somewhat  different 
function,  by  absorbing  oxrgen  at  tul  times  and  emitting  carbonic 
acid.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  flower-buds  do  not  differ 
essentially  from  leaf-buds,  and  in  many  instances,  the  apportion- 
ing of  them  is  within  the  control  of  the  cultivator.  Such  is  an 
epitome  of  our  practice  with  reference  to  those  classed  under  the 
*'  early  section,"  which  includes  all  the  varieties  that  we  wish, 
and  can  trust  being  speckled  and  spotted. 

Those  classed  under  the  •*  ordinary  section  "  are  placed  in  the 
vinery  mentioned  above,  as  soon  as  they  are  blooming  in  the 
conservatory.  The  last  flowers,  especially  during  March  and 
April,  are  not  quite  expanded  when  the  leaf-buds  burst  and  the 
young  leaves  are  in  process  of  elongation.  By  this  time  the  Tinea 
have  made  consid^ble  progress,  and  afford  by  their  leaves 
sufficient  shade  to  the  tender  shootlets  from  a  scorching  mid- 
day sun. 

Those  classed  under  the  "late  section,'*  require  to  be  re- 
tarded as  much  as  possible  consistent  with  success  in  blooming 
them.  A  sprinkling  of  Camdlias  in  bloom  during  the  month 
of  May  is  certainly,  as  they  always  are,  a  nice  feature  in  a 
mixed  collection  of  plants.  The  length  of  the  day,  however,  and 
the  great  call  upon  the  physical  energies  of  the  plant  render 
the  blooms  comparatively  short-Uved.  It  is  absolutely  necessary, 
in  the  first  place,  in  selecting  a  batch  for  flowering  at  this  period 
to  fix  upon  bona  fide  late  bloomers.  As  I  suggested  in  a  former 
communication,  Bealii  is  one  of  the  best  for  Uiis  sort  of  work, 
along  with  which  might  be  named  Candidissima,  G^nendZoocbii, 
Princess  Bacchiochi,  Duchess  of  Buccleucb,  Cim  of  Beauty, 
Archidurthesse  Auffusta,  Bubini,  Cavendishii,  and  Feastii.  They 
should  be  wintered  in  a  temperature  at  a  minimum  of  34°  and 
40°.  On  one  occasion,  I  retarded  Bealii  in  a  house  where  the 
temperature  occasionally  fell  to  the  freeiing-point,  until  the 
second  week  in  June,  some  stray  blooms  remaining  ten  days 
loiter.      I  opine  that  most  people  know,  that  as  the  Camellia 


superab 
plant  under  cultivation,  so  will  it  also  live  and  thrive  in  some  wsj 
when  subjected  to  rigorous  cold.  I  hate  known  GameUut-stocb 
to  live  over  a  severe  winter  out  of  doors  uninjured,  when  the 
young  shoots  of  the  Portusal  Laurel  were  nipped.  It  is  not 
advisable,  albeit,  for  those  who  wish  to  grow  them  as  decorative 
plants,  to  subject  them  to  a  temperature  under  the  fr^esing-point 
From  March  till  the  time  of  flower-buds  expanding,  this  bat^ 
ought  to  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  with  rather  an  over  than  aa 
under  proportion  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  An  exaet 
counterpart  of  an  atmosphere  that  is  required  to  winter  soooess- 
fully  soft- wooded  greenhouse  plants.  It  is  almost  unneoessaiy 
to  mention,  that  that  part  of  the  house  where  they  are  located 
shonld  be  shaded  from  midday  suns  to  modify  the  temperatmsu 
By  following  up  this  method  with  two  years'  preparation,  yea 
may  calculate  upon  being  in  a  high  degree  suocesafuL  The 
stated  period  of  retardation,  and  the  sequent  process,  mark  yon, 
is  after  their  buds  are  properly  formed.  There  must  be  no 
"  hungering  "  them  of  temperature  at  the  proper  tine.  They 
require  when  done  blooming  as  high  a  temperature  as  any  of  the 
other  batches,  as  many  of  them  vml  not  bloom  annually  other- 
wise, and  some  of  them  cannot  be  coaxed  by  any  means. 

It  remains  for  me  onlv  to  state,  that  the  temperature  for  their 
successful  cultivation  throughout  the  year,  snonld  not  be  a 
sudden  transition  from  a  low  to  a  high,  and  vice  versa.  It  is 
necessary  that  this  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  for  in- 
attention to  small  matters,  and  this  among  the  number^  at  a 
certain  stage,  is  also  one  of  the  causes  of  bud-dropping.  A  lo*" 
temperature  during  the  development  of  the  young  shoots,  as 
well  as  during  the  greater  part  of  the  process  of  consolidation— 
at  all  events  until  the  foundation  of  the  structure  so  rapidly 
called  into  being  exhibits  some  decree  of  strength  and  flexibiUty 
— is  inimical  to  bud-formation.  You  may  err  as  much  as  you 
please  on  the  side  of  heat,  with  corresponding  moisture  and 
proper  shading,  with  desirable  results ;  but  by  all  means  tiy  to 
place  them  in  an  atmosphere  between  55°  as  a .  minimum  for 
night,  and  SO**  as  a  maximum  for  day  temperature,  and  if  yoa 
are  right  in  all  other  respects  you  will  nave  flower-bods  in 
abundance.— Jas.  A2a>BBS0K,  Meadow  Bank,  Uddmgtiome, 


COMPABATIVE  COST  OF  WOOD  AUB  lEOlT 
FOE  HOBTICULTUEAL  EBECTIONS. 

I  WKITB  to  give  my  experience  as  to  the  above. 

Having  a  wall  of  brick  already  erected  (which  must  be  taken 
into  account  as  between  a  span-roof  and  a  lean-to)  300  feet  lone,  I 
wished  to  have  50  feet  glazed  as  a  lean-to,  and  having  been  told  that 
iron  houses  were  the  best,  and  were  made  and  sent  ready  to  be 
fitted  together,  I  applied  to  a  builder  of  that  sort  pf  houses. 
The  estimate  sent  was  an  uncertain  one,  from  £110  to  £120.  I 
then  applied  to  our  own  carpenter,  who  contracted  to  make  i*: 
of  best  Dantzic  timber  for  £11  10*.,  and  not  to  exceed  £12. 
Of  course,  I  chose  the  latter,  and  the  house  was  commenced  ten 
days  ago,  and  is  nearly  finished.  One-half  of  it  is  glazed.  I 
sent  exactly  the  same  measurements  to  each  party.  The  iron 
builders*  estimate  included  ventilation.  The  carpenter's  did 
not,  so  I  must  add  that  to  the  sum  of  £12.  Ten  of  Moore's 
patent  ventilators  at  14t.  each  will  be  £7,  making  the  total  cost 
£19,  instead  of  £110  or  £120. 

I  have  a  wooden  vinery,  and  added  an  iron  one  to  it  of  same 
pattern.  It  was  done  by  our  country  whitesmith  at  a  mudi 
cheaper  rate  than  that  of  the  estimate  of  £110,  comparing  loigth 
and  breadth  of  the  two.—A  Sitbsosibbb. 


CYCLAMEN  EUEOPJEUiM!. 

Mb.  BsiLTOK  desires  us  to  thank  *'  T.  C."  for  the  anomiloui 
Cyclamen  europsBum  which  he  sent.  Mr.  Beaton  sajs  he  never 
saw  the  like  before,  and  was  not  aware  that  the  European 
Cjdamen  ever  assumed  that  chaiaoter,  or  that  it  was  a  native 
of  so  far  south  as  Genoa.  It  has  been  often  asserted  that  it  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  Po.  Have  you  seen  it  in  flower  in  Savoy  f 
If  not,  depend  upon  it  the  plant  is  vemum.  GChis  plant  was 
dug  up  in  1860,  m  a  rocky  district  ten  miles  south  of  Oenoa. 
The  leaf  is  exactly  that  of  europesum ;  but  the  species  is  very 
variable  in  the  form  of  the  leaves,  and  it  has  the  goufy  spur  on 
the  top  of  the  bulb  which  is  the  chief  charaoteristm  of  vemum ; 
the  leaves  and  the  flowers  oome  from  that  spur  and  not  from 
the  body  or  ccown  of  the  bulb  in  the  usual  way. 
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Soi^  Cj6lmsaam»f  probably,  could  be  propagated  from  cuttings 
just  as  eaailj  as  Gloxinias.  The  spur  cut  into  as  many  pieces  as 
thxare  are  leaves  on  it,  ererr  piece  would  make  as  lawfid  a  cutting 
as  any  from  fhe  stem  of  a  Begonia. 

The  seedling  from  *'  a  genuine  coum  **  is  a  true  cross  between 
it  and  pOTsioum,  not  yemum,  and  there  are  many  just  like  it  in 
the  'Wellington  Boad  Nursery,  where  a  lovely  race  it  now  really 
splendid  and  well  worth  going  to  see.  But  what  shall  we  say  i£ 
ipersiooxn  was  not  the  &ther  ? 

Pray  arrange  "your  facts  and  thoughts '*  on  Cyclamens,  and, 
as  aoon  as  conTement,  let  us  haye  th^  in  fulL  There  is  one 
fact  that  Cyclamen  people  ought  to  know,  and  it  is  that  there  is 
a  decidedly  distinct  species  of  Cyclamen  now  in  bloom  with  the 
Messrs.  Fraser,  of  Lea  Bridge  Nursery,  that  has  not  yet  been 
described,  unless  it  was  by  Dr.  Sibth(»rp  in  his  *'  Flora  Grsca." 
We  haTe  seen  the  kind  in  bloom  three  or  four  years  since. 


PBOTEOTING  SEED  FEOM  MICE. 

To  proTent  the  rayag^  of  mice  in  sowing  Peas,  the  following 
plan  has  heen  used  with  perfect  success :— The  Pess  are  first 
soaked  m  water  for  an  hour,  then  drained  from  it ;  and  to  a 
quart  of  the  seed  stir  in  a  good  tea-spoonful  of  resin  in  finest 
powder.  It  in  no  way  ii^urod  their  growth,  and  was  a  perfect 
prerentiye  to  the  mice  toudiing  them. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  lost  by  mice  all  her  Gladioli  bulbs.  I 
haye  a  large  niunber  to  plant,  do  you  think  I  may  adopt  the 
reain  for  tlum,  of  course  not  soaking  the  bulbs,  but  oiuy  moisten- 
ing them  to  make  the  resin  adhere  ? 

Is  Yucca  glorioss  superba  quite  hardy,  so  as  to  be  planted  on 
a  lawn  ? — A  Subsgbibbb  ov  "Foxm  Ysabs. 

[Powdered  resin  is  not  a  norel  suggestion  as  a  protector  of 
Beaa  against  mice;  but  mmsteaing  them  to  induoe  the  powder's 
adherence,  we  think,  is.  If  the  powdsr  will  protect  Peas,  we 
hays  no  douht  that  it  wiU  equally  protect  Qlsdioli  bulbs. 

The  Yuoea  is  quite  hsrdy  enough  to  endure  our  ordinary 
winters  on  a  lawn. J 


THE  MANETTI  BOSE  STOCK. 
Mb.  Bsaton  is  full  of  ei^erience  in  many  things,  as  I  am 
sure  we  are  aU  willing  to  testify ;  but  he  is  but  a  youth  in  Boss 
culture,  or  he  would  not  haye  said,  page  445,  **  xon  will  haye 
no  end  of  trouble  if  yon  bod  Manetti  stocks  from  a  nnnery — 
you  will  neyer  be  free  from  Maaetta  suckers  as  long  as  you  lire." 
This  seems  to  me  discourteous  in  tiie  extreme  to  s  body  of  most 
respectable  noen,  snd  is,  mbreorer,  as  fiur  as  my  ezpsrienee  has 

gne,  entirely  incorrect ;  fi>r  it  implies  that  Manetti  stocks  bought 
»m  a  nurseryman  would  poison  the  ground  with  root-suckers, 
or  **  spawn,'*  as  such  things  are  often  called. 

I  repeat  that,  although  I  haye  known  the  stock  thirty  years, 
I  hays  neyer  seen  it  put  forth  roet-snokerB  to  sny  extent ;  so 
that  to  yerify  his  prediotion  that  those  who  buy  Manetti  stocks 
from  a  nursery  wul  nerer  be  free  from  them,  the  buying  culti- 
yator  must  out  off  the  stem^sw^ers  and  make  cuttings  of  them, 
as  they  will  not  spread  of  their  own  free  will  like  Ba^berriee  or 
Bog  Kosss.    My  oonyijction,  with  regsrd  to  the  non-effect  of 
cutting  out  the  buds,  dates  about  ten  years  back,  although  long 
anteoedent  to  that  period  I  had  made  it  a  common  practice ; 
but  I  think  it  was  soon  after  then  that  I  found  out  the  only 
method  to  luep  the  dormant  buds  from  breaking  was  to  bury 
the  stem.     Experience  gaye  the  hint  after  this  manner.     I 
much  wished  tohaye  near  my  house  a  bed  of  those  most  briUiant, 
'but  rather  delicate-growing  fiosee,  Comte  Bobrinsky  and  Gomte 
d'Eu,  budded  on  steoas  about  a  foot  in  hei^t,  and  so  I  had 
Manetti  cuttings  carefully  disbudded  and  budded  with  them. 
They  mw  well  the  first  year,  the  stocks  not  baying  got  a  firm 
roothold ;  the  seoond  year  the  stems  commenced  to  burst  with 
vitality,  and  numerous  dusters  of  stem-suckers  made  their 
appewrance — these  were  remoyed  ysry  frequently,  but  the  heads 
languished ;  the  third  year  there  were  more  stem-sud^ers  than 
erer,  and  my  fayonrite  Buses  became  mildewed  and  died.    I 
obs^rred  this  propensity  of  the  stock,  eyen  when  budded  with 
oompaiatiydy  free-growing  kinds,  if  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  stem  of  the  stock  was  exposed  to  the  air,  and  this  led  me  to 
that  most  successful  method,  now  general  with  all  who  under- 
stand Booe  oolture— yiz.,  to  bud  yery  low  and  bury  the  stock ; 
to  plant  the  cuttings  as  directed  in  my  last  paper  j  to  transplant 


them,  and  bud  as  near  the  root  as  possible.  In  early  times, 
probably  before  Mr.  Beaton  eyer  heard  the  name  of  this  stocks 
I  used  to  haye  the  cuttings  planted  in  ridges  (they  were  alway, 
disbudded  just  as  we  do  Currant  cuttings),  the  earth  drawn 
away  and  the  buds  inserted;  but  the  ridges  in  hot  weather 
became  dry,  budding  was  difficult,  and  the  plants,  although 
yigorous,  were  not  wdl  rooted ;  so  as  soon  as  my  stock  allowed 
me  to  do  it,  I  had  the  cuttings  transplai^ed  after  remaining  a 
year  in  the  cuttiog-bed,  and  tins  method  I  still  practise. 

If  the  soil  of  l£r.  Beaton's  garden  really  does  induoe  this  stock 
to  put  forth  root-suckers,  so  as  **  neyer  to  be  free  from  Manetti 
duokers,'*  I  should  frel  much  gratified  if  he  will  one  day  leaye  a 
spedmen  at  your  office.  I  Imow  so  well  how  ci^fNridous  soils 
are  in  their  efiects  upon  trees  and  plants,  that  although  I  haye 
nerer  seen  a  Manetti  Boee  full  of  root-suckers,  I  should  not  be 
surprised  at  seeing  one. 

It  wfll  require  two  or  three  years  before  I  can  again  test  if 
disbudded  cuttings  will  put  forth  suckers  from  their  stems  when 
exposed  to  the  air ;  but  I  shall,  if  spared,  "  try  again.'* 

In  writing  about  this  stock,  I  hope  I  haye  not  penned  a 
sentence  tinged  with  asperity  or  discourtesy.  Mr.  Beaton's 
experience  seems  to  differ  so  widely  from  mine,  that  I  frit  com* 
peUed  to  notice  it.— A  I^fbssbtiiak. 

P.S. — ^I  accept  Mr.  Beaton's  challenge  which  he  giyes,  page  477, 
in  nearly  the  following  words : — **  I  will  disbud  any  Bose-shoot 
of  last  season's  growth,  or  the  leading  shoot  of  any  trse  or  plant 
in  our  climate,  and  I  will  challenge,  after  doing  it,  aU  the  prac- 
tice of  Europe  to  get  one  single  duster  of  buds  to  ^w  from  any 
one  of  them."  I  shall,  therefore,  beg  my  old  friend  to  accept 
of  a  few  younff  trees  of  Bhododencbon  ponticum  to  disbud. 
How  ddighted  he  mJl  be  to  find  not  a  cluster  of  buds  only,  but 
eyery  portion  of  the  stem  aUye  with  them,  if  the  plants  are 
treatedkindly. 

[This  comes  of  jumping  at  condusions  from  what  appears 
in  the  columns  for  correspondents,  the  partienlars  which  guide 
the  answers  not  being  known.  I  saia  nothing  ab^ut  root- 
suckers  in  that  answer,  and  the  "  KmssBBTiCAir "  said  ^ere 
are  two  sorts  of  suckers.  I  would  lay  my  head  to  be  shared  if 
there  is  one  nurserynum  in  Europe  who  could  keep  the  Manetti 
Botes,  which  were  described  to  me  in'  that  question,  from  pro- 
ducing suckers  as  long  as  the  plants  liyed.  The  plants  were  httle 
*'stooU,''  ^^  fi^<>m  three  to  fiye  shoots  issuing  from  the  collsr, 
and  there  were  two  layers  of  growth  in  them.  And  I  am  ready 
to  prore  that  no  man  on  euth  could  keep  these  plants  from 
throwing  up  suckers  from  aboye  the  collar  to  the  end  of  their 
liree.  I  haye  bemi  too  long  on  the  turf,  and  I  am  too  well 
known  to  take  any  offence  at  the  charge  against  me  fot  die* 
courteousness.  Eyerybody  tdls  me  I  am  too  mudi  the  other 
wsy,  and  they  say  what  everybody  says  is  true.— D.  Bbaxon.] 


EOSE  CUTTINGS. 

Ik  Thb  JonsvAL  of  HoBnovLTVia,  YoL  I,  page  307,  you 
say  that  **the  last,  half  of  March  is  the  best  time  for  making 
Bose  cuttings.  Three-inch  little  side  shoots  slipped  off  with  a 
hed  the  best  sort  of  all  Bose  cuttings." 

By  these  ** three-inch  little  side  shoots"  do  you  mean  the 
young  tender  shoots  of  this  year,  or  the  ripened  wood  of  last? — 

A  BOSB-FAVCISB. 

[The  ripened  shoots  of  last  year.] 


ICE-STACKS. 


HAVoro,  at  the  su^^geetion  of  my  worthy  employer,  adopted 
ice-stacks  for  preserymg  ice,  I  write  to  state  th^  I  haye  eyery 
reason  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  twenty 
years*  experience.  We  nerer  fril  in  keq[>ing  it  for  twdy^ 
months,  or  modi  longer  if  it  were  necessary.  On  the  18th  of 
January  last,  whm  I  had  the  hei^  nncoyered  pxeyioudy  to 
putting  together  another  yearns  simply,  there  was  a  large  body 
of  ice  Idt  (which  is  not  disturbed),  and  is  suiBcisnt  to  bare 
lasted  till  midsmnmer.  On  one  occasion  the  house  was  supplied 
with  ioe  from  the  same  hmp  for  two  years. 

Belieyin|[  the  method  we  adoijt  to  be  the  most  certain  and 
the  most  snnple  way  of  keeping  ioe^  I  will  giye  my  practice  in 
detaO. 

The  situation  of  the  heap  is  a  dry  loamy  bank,  surrounded 
with  large  Beech  trees,  whidi  partially  shade  it  from  the  mid- 
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<kj  tun.  It  h  SO  jrwdB  from  the  pond  vaA  6  fset  abore  its  krel. 
It  K<)iiire8  ten  men  for  three  day  e  to  put  up  ^e  heep,  and  ^e 
way  we  proceed  is  at  Ibllowt :— We  nee  a  boat  to  break  and  float 
the  ioe  to  the  tide,  which  Is  thrown  out  and  broken  joet  sufli- 
ciently  im^  for  the  banolTB ;  it  is  then  wheeled  to  the  site,  and 
thorottghlj  broken  as  it  is  thrown  down.  I  haye  sometimes 
used  a  little  snow  with  the  ice,  which  saves  oonsiderable  labour 
in  breaking.  When  the  heap  is  about  4  feet  high  the  ice  is 
wheeled  upon  planks,  lifting  them  higher  as  the  heap  progresses, 
which,  when  finished  is  in  the  shape  of  a  cone  12  feet  h^h  and 
15  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  it  is  then  eoTered  a  foot  thick 
with  clean  Beech  leares,  and  in  about  three  wed»  we  give  it 
another  coyering  of  leayes  of  the  same  thickness ;  a  Uiw  branches 
are  then  thrown  oyer  the  leayes  to  keep  them  in  their  place,  and 
the  ioe  is  leoore.— J.  Gsxxnbhislm,  !%«  Shrdens^  Saraaen,  Oxon. 


COCOA-NUT  PIBRB  EKFUSE. 

YoF  were  not  touch  in  error  in  saying  it  could  ox^ly  be  ob- 
tained here ;  because,  if  it  can  be  got  elMwhere  we  believe  it 
must  be  from  parties  who  are  infringing  Barsham's  Patent, 
which  has  not  expired.  We  have,  from  the  date  of  the  patent, 
been  interested  in  it,  and  are  now  the  sole  proprietors. 

It  is  only  two  weeks  afi:o  we  succeeded  m  obtaining  a  yerdict 
in  an  action  sgainst  one  Pulmer  for  infringing  this  patent.  The 
trial,  a  short  statement  of  which  is  giren  in  the  7Hme9  of 
the  26th  of  February  hst,  hsted  three  days.  Sbine  few  years 
ago  a  person  at  Bristol  was  using  our  patented  process,  but  we 
underrtood  he  discontinued  after  a  notice  firom  us.  Should  he 
or  any  one  else  be  doing  it  there  now,  we  shall,  of  course, 
mterfere. 

Mr.  Barsham  gaye  the  name  of  **  pulp  *'  to  this  refuse,  but  it 
is  move  Kke  sawdust,  though  not  so  perishable.  A  laige  heap  of 
it  has  been  on  our  premises  for  ntne  or  ten  years^  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  decayed  in  the  slightesl  decree.  Tiiers  is  a 
qoaatity  of  short  fibre  in  it  whieh  answers  adminibly  for  drain- 
ing at  ttia  bottom  of  flower-pols.  In  page  47^  of  last  week's 
Nnmbsr  of  Tbb  JorsirAS  op  Hobticultumj,  it  described  a 
method  of  making  ^  hotbeds  withoat  manvre."  We  haye  no 
doubt  the  coeoa-nnt  refuse  would  be  an  eseellent  material  for 
such  purpose,  treated  in  the  same  way  with  less  proportions  of 
lime,  acid,  and  water,  and  that  it  would  retain  heal  for  a  yery 
long  period.  In  the  International  Exhibition  we  shall  haye 
specimens  of  this  eoooa-imt  refnsak  You  witt  obserye  by  onr 
adyertisemsttt  that  we  supply  small  bagfuls  at  a  low  price  ;  but 
if  any  person  vequinng  a  large  quanti^  wiU  write  to  us,  we  will 
make  a  great  reduction  in  the  pnee»— Tn  Fjltbvt  Cocoa  Fibbs 
CoxPkinr,  Jisyjfaa  ■#»>  Thames. 


SUCCESSION  OP  FLOWERIlfG  PLANTS 
IN  BEDS. 

Will  you  inform  me  what  plants  would  be  suitable  for  plant- 
ing out  in  beds  with  Asters,  to  fiower  in  June,  July,  and  August, 
to  make  a  show  till  the  Asters  begin  to  bloom  P — ANjlNQunusB. 

[Scarlet  and  Variegated  Geraniums,  Calceolarias^  Yerbenas, 
and  blue  Lobelias,  wim  Variegated  Alyssum — all  bedding  plants. 
Then  Delphiniums,  of  which  formosum  and  Hendersonii  are  the 
two  best  for  the  purpose,  and  spring-sown  Clarkias  and  CoUinsias, 
with  Gilias,  and  many  other  early  summer  annuals.] 


MANAGEMENT   OF   TBOPICAL   FEENS   IN 
POTS  AND  IN  A  EOCllEEY. 

I  SATS  a  eonsidsvable  mimfter  ol  tropical  Fens,  growing 
some  in  pots  and  some  in  roekwovk.  Witt  you  tell  me  whether 
the  flrsc  raquire  rspottiag,  ai^  if  so,  what  is  Um  best  time  of  the 
year  for  so  doing  r  And,  also^  whether  thoee  in  the  rockwork 
Witt  requira  fresh  sott  about  the  roots,  aad  when  should  that  be 
done  P — ^LxTXBPOOii. 

[The  best  time  for  potting  tropical  Ferns  is  early  in  spring  the 
latter  end  of  Mareh  will  do  tery  well.  Fbms  ma]»  abundance 
of  fine  fibrous  roots^  itnd,  tfaerewtih^  quioUy  ilH  their  pots : 
therefore,  they  require  repotting  at  least  onoe  a*year.  Some  of 
the  stronger  arowers  may  eyen  reqnirs  potting  a  second  time  in 
July,  especially  if  fine  fhmds  are  dbsifetf.    Toung  F^ems  wfll  be^ 


of  oourse,  in  small  pots,  and  when  the  pots  are  AIM  with  roots 
they  ought  to  be  repotted  direct^.  Ferns  suffer  greatly  from 
drought  Indeed,  when  once  the  ball  of  earth  becomes  thorooghlr 
dry  uie  plants  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  will  perish.  If  erer  jon 
obserye  them  drooping  yery  mudi,  you  had  better  place  the  peu 
in  a  yessel  of  tepid  water  and  let  them  remain  for  an  hour  or 
two  till  the  ball  of  earth  and  roots  haye  become  thoroughly 
soaked. 

The  proper  soil  for  Ferns  is  a  compost  of  two  parts  of  ssad? 
fibry  peat,  one  part  turfy,  and  one  part  leaf  mould,  with  plsatj 
of  sand  added.  Mix  them  thoroughly,  but  do  not  sift  the  sdl, 
and  preyious  to  potting  let  the  compost  be  placed  in  a  wsnn 
room  to  beeome  aired  and  moderately  dry.  Then  pot  them, 
giying  them  a  moderately  liberal  shift  Drain  w^  with  desa 
broken  pots,  covering  the  drainage  with  a  li^er  of  tiie  rougher 
parts  of  the  eompost.  Then  plaice  the  ball  in  the  centre  of  tbe 
pot  and  fill  all  round  it  with  the  compost,  taking  care  to  press  it 
down  pretty  firm,  and  leaye  a  space  of  the  pot  unfilled  to  bold 
water  sufficient  to  wet  the  whole  of  the  soil  in  tKe  pot^  When 
pots  are  filled  quite  full  the  water  runs  off  over  the  nm,  and  then 
the  ball  does  not  get  moistened,  neither  to  the  centre  nor  yet  to 
the  lowee  parts ;  consequently  the  plant  is  starynd  for  want  df 
water.  This  is  a  serious  eyil,  and  many  a  ibie  specimeo  kss 
gradually  sunk  under  sudi  treatment.  Ayoid  this  error  bj 
leaving  the  soil  in  small  pots  a  quarter  of  an  inch  beknr  tb^ 
rim  ;  the  next  size  half  an  inch,  and  so  on  till  in  laige  pot«» 
an  in<^  and  a  half  of  space  to  hold  water  is  left  at  the  pottiag 
time. 

Your  Ferns  planted  out  amongst  stones  in  the  rockery  styk 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  g0(^  top-dressing  of  firesh  compost 
every  spring.  Previous  to  laying  it  on,  scrape  away  as  much  of 
the  old  soil  as  you  can  without  injuring  the  roots.  I^  howerer, 
you  keep  the  roek  stones  moderaSel^  moisc,  the  Flsms  will  grov 
there  much  finer  than  in  pots,  the  roots  wiU  pentteale  daip 
into  the  soil  and  find  nourishment  even  fipom  the  stones  IhsBH 
selves,  for  if  you  remove  a  stone  plaoed  near  a  F^sni  you  wifi 
see  the  roots  adhering  to  it  like  hay.] 


APRICOTS  UNDEE  GLASS. 
Many  of  your  readers  have,  I  doubt  not.  Apricot  treei  in 
orohard-houses  now  in  full  bloom  ;  they  should  be  most  careAil 
in  giving  them  abundance  of  air.  A  cold  north-east  or  eait 
wind  will,  if  admitted  freely  in  the  daytime,  dry  the  poBsn  sad 
assist  in  setting  the  fruit.  Those  who  have  tewvelled  in  the 
south  of  France  in  March  when  the  Almond'  and  Apricot  tiee 
are  in  Uoom,  and  have  felt  that  bitlc»|r  **  bise,"  or  north  wiod, 
which  seems  to  assist  in  setting  the  fruit,  as  the  trees  (ubIsm 
ii^ured  by  still  hoar  frosts};always  bear  abundant  crops,  wffl  not 
fear  to  allow  our  oomprntiveiy  mild  March  wkids  to  bk»v 
through  their  houses. — ^T.  B. 


ADD  GAEDENS  TO  YOUE  COTTAGES. 

VxKT  recent^  the  Eev.  F.  Trench  delivered  an  admiraUe 
lecture  to  the  Botley  Farmers*  Club  on  "The  Engtiah  Labourer 
in  the  different  stages  of  his  life."  He  ^td^d  Imn  itom 
**  schooling  time  '*  to  ladship^  from  manhood  to  old  age^  pointing 
out  truthfully,  wis^y,  and  eloquently  wbat  the  labourer  shonU 
do  for  himself^  and  what  others  shooftd  do  for  him  in  esch  of 
those  periods  of  his  oareer ;  for,  as  the  lecturer  observed, "  tbs 
labounng  man  has  elaims  upon  us  all  which  we  ought  thooght* 
fully  to  recognise,  and  manilMt  too,  not  in  feeling  akme^  not  m 
wonU  alone,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth." 

ATe  TL^ret  tbiit  we  uiuat  not  d^Tote  epace  enough  ti^r  kratf 
([uotutioiis  from  this  it'eture,  but  wo  wiU  find  room  &r  tbensbet 
(-oncluiion  agreed  upon  bj  the  nHsembled  farmers  ]  ^  tl  dow 
thi!m  ID  finite  honi^ur,  and  L5  in  unison  with  the  dTorls  w»hav* 
iur  msny  years  directed  towards  the  some  object 

A  discu9i^k>n  ensued,  aaya  the  report,  which  turned  ^ 
upon  the  n^'€e«ity  of  providing  better  cottjiiri?*  foF  the  1 
the  evili  whit::Tn  ariae  from  taking  childpen  too  e*rly  froain  I 
the  benelTcifd  results  of  th«  aJLotment  ijetexn,  Ar\d  the  pnjudiQsl 
c Sects  of  Ihfl  lav  of  sBttlem^nt,  after  which  the  foUowing  laioln* 
tion  waa  Bubmitt^  to  %\m  meeting  and  a^T<e«d  to:^ 

"^  Thti  caiidlt.l5ii  ^v\  the  rnmi  laJj^ufflr  in  the  rq^iioqi  iit«|^<isi  fif  IM  OUI  N" 
^erj  much  «ni«lti:ir«.bt:d  by  proTliJtni^  bim,  as  neu-  a«  pcMailile  lo  Vim  VEOt  of 
hit  l4V^iEr,  with  a  c^nttase  cont&inlni  ftjtfitaeut  roomii  tor  the  fttteofilgp  td  ll« 
ComJOit  and  motilil^  flf  hi»  £*ainy,  *ii4  «  mo4enit«  iUB«fift£  of  f — *^^  '—' 
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90t  exe«6dla«  ooe-ilxUi  of  «o  mto.  tout  tngtk^Ud  Iff  tb^  «is«  of  Ut  taOrt 
and  snndent  to  ralM  yogeUblM  ibr  hik  fkmUy,  irtid  emplov  hit  nuplut 
Ubov  wtthoat  eaeitmditag  on  the  ttFeiiKtli  doe  1o  kM  eifl^yir.** 

To  that  resolution  we  giro  a  httrfyand  unrMerred  tmmti 
Sor  ike  remit  of  half  a  centur/f  obeervBtioii  of  the  kbonzvn 
with  the  pkragh  and  the  spade  is  ftdlj  in  nineon  with  the 
opmions  which  that  reM>Iati4m  emhodiee.  A  garden  is  a  Uiss- 
ing  pU^ed  at  the  disposal  of  the  cottage  tenant ;  it  supplies  hia 
tnd  his  with  healthful  food  and  heslthiol  oooopation ;  adds 
moother  <diarBi  to  his  hpme,  and  whatever  renders  that  attrMtive 
weakens  the  attraetiTC  power  of  the  besrshop.  We,  tike  the 
lecturer,  hare  known  manj  a  labourer  at  the  dose  ot  life  ding- 
ing with  (badness  to  ''his  old  belored  ooCtege"— and  we  can 
«dd  wit^  unesaggerated  troth  thai  it  has  been  in  every  instaooe 
a  cottage  with  a  garden. 


MB.  WILLIAM  PAUL'S  NUBSEBIES, 
WALTHAM  CE0S8. 

Tn  name  of  Mr.  WiUiam  Paul  is  ^miliar  to  e?erj  lover  of 
^le  Queen  of  Flowera  as  an  anthority  to  whose  dedsien  all  her 
su^eots  bow ;  and  now  that  she  is  beginning  to  develope  her 
budding  honours,  a  -visit  to  his  extensive  grounds  wiU  amply 
repsy  the  horticulturist,  whether  amateor  or  professional,  for  the 
iime  which  he  may  thus  employ.  And  from  what  we  know 
-oi  Mr.  W.  Paul — and  we  have  known  him  long — we  can  assure 
the  intending  visitor,  to  whioheTer  class  he  msy  belong,  that  be 
will  meet  with  every  facility  in  eiamining  the  treasures  which 
this  establishment  contains. 

Spending  most  of  our  time  in  the  great  -city,  a  run  into  the 
'Country  is  a  rarity  to  us,  even  when  thve  is  somrthing  psTticulsr 
to  be  sesn  i  and  though  hardly  prepared  to  expect  much  at  this 
season,  we  resdved  on  a  trip  iuto  Herts,  wl^en^  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  turmoil  and  smoke  of  the  town,  oxen  are  still  to  be 
seen  at  plou^  and  windmills  still  picturesquely  crown  the  dis- 
tant eminences  depute  the  inyading  power  of  steam.  AyaiUnf 
ourselves,  however,  of  this,  we  were  in  half  an  hour  at  the 
Waltham  Cross  Station,  to  the  platform  of  which  Mr.  Pauf  s 
grounds  immediately  adjoin,  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers 
we  will  now  endeavour  to  detail  what  we  there  saw. 

On  entering  the  nurseries  by  the  walk  which  leads  by  the  side  of 
the  railway  we  noticed  a  dumber  of  Boses  trained  against  the  paling 
and  apparently  not  long  planted,  but  which,  when  full  grown, 
-wiU  afford  an  admiraUe  screen.  Farther  on  we  come  to  the 
ground  devoted  to  the  growth  oi  fruit  bees  and  hardy  shrubs, 
•occupying  an  extent  of  thirty  acres,  the  soil  being  a  fine  mdlow 
loam,  between  8  feet  and  4  feet  in  depth,  with  a  substratum  of 
grarel— 4Mimirabty  adapted  for  fruit  trees  and  indeed  aQ  kinds  of 
plants,  so  friaUe  that  on  touching  it  where  it  had  been  thrown 
«p  it  foil  to  pieces  like  slaked  hme,  and  to  use  a  term  not  recog- 
nised by  chemists,  but  well  understood  bygsrdeners,  "firesh** — that 
is,  free  from  the  inert  vegetable  soil  with  which  ok|  esrdens  so 
BMMh  abound.  I^earest  the  railway  the  soil  is  of  a  lighter 
oharacter  than  elsewhere^  bei^g  rather  ^  light  loam  but  not  too 
much  so^here  are  Bose-stocks  by  the  thousand,  or,  rather,  by 
tens  of  thousands,  all  waiting  the  prooess  which  riiall  convert 
them  into  the  pride  of  ma!\y  a  garden.  We  also  observe^  by 
'tiie  side  of  a  grass  walk  running  parallel  to  the  railway  a  row, 
about  300  yards  in  length,  of  trees  of  such  kinds  as  are  most 
ornamental  either  by  thmr  flowers  or  foliagG^  or  weeping  pendu- 
lous habit;  when  farther  advanced  these  will  form  a  pretty 
background  to  the  nurseries,  and  cannot  foil  to  be  interesting  to 
the  tisTellers  who  pass  along  the  line.  But  alat !  such  is  the 
rapidity  of  modern  transit  that  there  is  scarce  time  to  observe^ 
and  the  objects  have  foded  frcmi  our  eyes-^a  pleasant  memory 
and  nothing  mcnre. 

Prom  this  lower  part  of  Uie  sround  a  broad  grass  avenue,  a 
qnaiter  of  a  mile  in  length,  leads  to  the  offices  and  glass  struc- 
tume  (though  for  use  in  wet  weather,  there  is  a  gravelled  path 
as  well),  and  on  each  side  (d  this  avenue  are  alternately  small 
circalar  and  larger  oblongbeds  filled  with  evecgreens—such  as 
Bhododendrons,  Ealmias,  xewa,  &&,  and  a  multitude  of  HoUj^- 
iioc^  In  the  quarters  adjoinii^  we  ^Ftoticed  Berbeos  aqm- 
-foUom,  even  though  not  in  flower  looking  veqr  attractive  by  its 
4eeply-coloured  foliage^  and  showing  for  bloom.  Also  a  fine 
^etock  of  pyramidal  Pear  trees,  healu^  and  clean  as  could  be 
desifed,  with  their  buds  just  bursting.  We  must  also  not 
«init  to  aotioe  a  pevmaoMt  lattice  fonoe  for  txainuig  fruit  trees 


iritended  for  onUivation  egdnet  walls— ^uch  as  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Peaches^  and  Apricots ;  and  when  We  state  that  the  top 
rail  is  7  feet  frmn  the  ground,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  these 
fruit  trees  cai^be  transferred  to  tibe  walls  in  a  bearing  condition — 
an  important  isonsideratioo  with  all  and  especially  with  those 
who  dread  the  verification  of  the  saying,  ''He  that  plants  Pears 
plants  for  his  heirs ." 

Among  Oonifene  were  several  fine  plants  of  Weflxnftonia 
gigantea  some  of  which  were  planted  only  a  twelvemonth  ago, 
then  not  more  than  6  inches  high,  now  18  inches  at  least—a 
proof  of  how  rapidly  this  valuable  tree  grows  under  fovourable 
ciroumstances. 

'From  cnnmdflring  these  incipient  giants  we  passed  to  some 
tiny  individuals  of  the  same  fiunily,  only  growing  to  Uie  height 
of  2  feet  or  8  feet.  Of  these  there  was  a  good  coUection,  among 
which  the  Dwarf  Spruce  Abies  excelsa  pygmsa,  A.  stridta, 
with  small  bright  green  foliegei  A.  Gregorii,  and  A.  variMpaia,  vrith 
whitish  or  piue  yellow  leaves  were  the  most  striking ;  A.  Pindo- 
niensis,  which  attains  a  greater  elevation,  is  another  kmd  with 
varie^^Kted  foliage.  GRiere  were  also  some  fine  plants  of  A. 
MenxieBii,  with  vivid  green  leaves;  and  A.  Bouglasii,  with 
bright  green,  somewhat  j^ucous  leaves,  formixLZ  in  its  native 
countries  a  stately  tree  or  from  150  fret  to  200  foet  in  height ; 
the  same  kind  of  Pine  in  foot  as  that  which  furnished  the  foftr 
mast  that  is  to  be  seen  at  Kew,  and  which  created  so  much 
sensation  at  the  time  it  was  nosed. 

We  were  particularly  struck  by  some  specimens  of  a  Black 
Yew,  which  was  of  a  more  branching  end  pyramidal  habit  of 
growth  than  the  Irish,  and  better  clothed  at  bottom  where  other 
kinds  are  apt  to  become  bare  and  unsightly.  Being  also  of 
comparatively  slow  growth  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
centres  of  bcos  and  for  low  hedges. 

Having  thus  glanced  over  the  hardy  department,  we  will  now 
pass  to  the  houses  which  are  situated  near  the  high  road  Riding 
through  Waltham  Cross  towards  Edmonton,  and  thence  to 
London.  They  are  all  built  on  the  same  plan  and  heated  by 
one  boiler  of  the  saddle  description,  having  projecting  vrings  at 
top  so  as  to  catch  the  foil  influence  of  the  fiire ;  it  is,  as  near  as 
we  could  judge,  about  5  feet  6  inches  in  length,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  it  are  about  2000  fiset  of  pip6  s  but  it  is  capable  of  heat- 
ing' a  much  greater  extent. 

An  the  houses  here  are  numbered — a  system  worthy  of  imits- 
tion  in  other  extensive  establishments,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
persons  employed,  yet  highly  desirable  for  the  convenience  of 
visitors  and  for  the  purpose  of  descc^tion. 

The  first  one  which  we  entered  was  a  span-roofed  structure, 
50  feet  long  hy  18  foot  wide,  and  10  foet  high  on  the  inside. 
For  the  purpose  of  ventilation  every  alternate  front  light,  each 
4>  feet  long,  is  m&de  to  open  by  means  of  hinges  and  a  quadrant 
arm,  so  that  any  amount  of  air  can  be  given  at  will.  Ventilation 
at  top,  a  point  which  is  too  often  disregarded,  is  also  jnrovided 
for  tiy  moveable  lights  which  can  be  opened  or  shut  by  means  of 
a  puUev  3  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  tendency  of  heated 
air  is  always  upwards  hy  reason  of  ite  smaller  specific  gravity, 
and  that  if  no  exit  be  afforded  for  such  air  no  efficient  ventila- 
tion can  exist.  The  glass  used  in  this,  as  in  all  the  other  houses, 
is  16  02.,  bedded  in  putty  and  bradded  down,  but  not  puttied 
above ;  j^lased  in  this  way  very  little  if  any  drip  occurs. 

In  this  house  were  Tea  Boses  planted  out  in  the  beds  last 
July,  in  a  soil  consisting  of  the  top  spit  of  an  old  pasture, 
dung,  and  some  lime  rubbish.  A  few  Boses — such  as  Solfo- 
terre,  Triomghe  de  Bennes,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Lamarque,  and 
Gloire  de  Bgon,  the  latter  of  which  had  mdde  before  it  was 
pruned  a  growth  of  10  feet  in  length  since  it  was  planted,  grew 
in  the  centre  of  the  bed  for  the  purpose  of  covenng  the  roofl 
The  beds  here  both  in  the  centre  and  at  the  sides  were  sur- 
rounded by  4)i-inch  brickwork,  coloured  of  a  pale  slate,  which 
being  of  a  subdued  tone  is  found  to  harmonise  better  with  the 
prevailing  colours  of  the  flowers  than  a  glaring  white.  AH  the 
Boses  were  looking  healthv,  especially  considering  how  recently 
they  were  planted.  This  house  was  very  light  and  aiiy,  and  no 
artificial  heat  was  afforded. 

In  the  next  house  were  some  Cinerarias  just  coming  into 
bloom,  whidi  will  in  another  week  present  a  gay  appearance.  Of 
the  most  forward  were  Smith'a  Brmiant,  rich  maroon ;  Othello, 
plum ;  and  Plower  of  Spring,  white,  edged  with  rosy  purple, 
very  fine;,  Iai||e,  good  shape  and  habit,  and  a  free  flowerer.  But 
far  more  notu)esDle  here  was  a  fine  collection  of  Camellias  on  the 
stage  in  the  centre,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  were 
Princesse  Bacduodii,  mentioned  in  our  last  Humber,  page  471» 
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•8  haTing  been  awarded  a  Special  Certificate  by  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee of  the  Bojal  Horticultural  SooieW;  ColTillii  striata, 
about  3i  inches  across,  white  pink  striped;  another  kind  un- 
named, with  a  magnificent  waxj  white  flower  with  occasional 
pink  stripes,  and  4  inches  across ;  Ezimia,  blood  red,  very  lull 
and  fine ;  Ochroleuca,  one  of  the  best  of  the  cream  whites ;  Im- 
bricata,  nearly  4  inches  across,  rosy  pink ;  Marguerite  Qouillon, 
rosy  pink,  streaked ;  Consjjioua,  very  bold,  and  rather  single, 
but  the  stamens  Tery  conspicuous,  constituting  a  ereat  part  of 
the  beauty  of  the  flower,  of  free  habit  and  fine  foliage ;  Saccoi 
vera,  imbricated,  delicate  pale  rose ;  Teutonia,  somewhat  Ka- 
nuncnlus-shap|ed,  the  centre  being  much  elevated,  pink,  with  a 
wide  white  stripe  down  the  centre  of  each  petal ;  Donckelaarii, 
rather  single,  but  rery  showy,  and  a  free  bloomer,  crimson  and 
white  mottled ;  Chandeleri,  scarcely  out,  but  among  the  finest 
of  its  colour,  a  Tirid  scarlet ;  Saccoi  nova,  delicate  rose,  but  not 
fully  out ;  Alexina,  blush,  striped  with  rose,  not  new,  but  yery 
free  and  good;  Grunndly,  anemone-flowered,  and  which  on 
account  of  the  great  size  of  the  flowers  would  have  a  grand 
efiect  when  planted  out  in  a  conservatory ;  Jmbrioata  alba,  pure 
white,  with  pink  stripe ;  but  among  pure  whites  the  old  Double 
White  and  Fimbriata  are  still  two  of  the  best  of  their  ohiss.  It 
is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  all  the  above  were  in  perfect 
health,  with  beautiful  glossy  foliage. 

Along  the  side  shelres  was  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  winter 
and  early  spring-flowering  plants,  consisting  of  Heaths,  such  as 
hyemalis,  Sindiyana,  Wiunoreana,  Lambertiana,  a  ffood  winter 
kind ;  Caffra,  small,  white,  with  pretty  dark  centre ;  Melanthera, 
lilac,  dark  centre;  Mammosa,  waxy  rose;  Grandinosa  autum- 
naHs,  prettj  white ;  Perspicuanana,  rosy  lilac ;  and  Bubricalyx, 
white,  rose  calyx.  Boweiana,  white,  and  gracilis  autumnsJis, 
small  but  pretty,  hare  been  in  bloom  all  the  winter,  and  are 
still  good.  Among  Epacrises,  alba  odorata,  Atleana,  Belicata, 
and  Sanguinea,  were  veiy  fine  and  conspicuous.  The  Bride,  and 
Mrs.  Fym,  the  latter  the  very  purest,  are  first-rate  whites. 
Cyclamens  were  just  coming  into  bloom,  and  there  were  adso 
some  fine  Chinese  Primroses. 

In  the  next  house  was  a  large  stock  of  all  the  leading  yarietiea  of 
Boses,  in  first-rate  condition,  and  promising  to  be  shortly  a  mass 
of  bloom.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  was  H.P.  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  with  splendid  cupped  flowers  of  a  bright  rosy  crimson. 
The  plants  of  this  could  be  distinguished  at  a  glance,  by  their 
vigorous  habit  and  large  foliage,  and  in  another  week  they  will 
be  clothed  with  bloom. 

Among  other  flrst-rate  Hybrid  Perpetuals  the  following  are 
particularly  worthy  of  recommendation,  viz. : — ^Abd-el-Kader, 
bright  velvety  purple,  shaded  with  scarlet,  lar^e  and  very  double ; 
Admiral  Nelson,  perfect  in  outline,  of  a  beautiful  crimson ;  Alex- 
andrine Belfroy,  large  and  handsome,  peach  ;  Amiral  Gbavina, 
large  and  full,  of  a  blackbh-purple  changing  to  amaranth ;  Anna 
Alexiefi*,  large  and  full,  rose  coloured,  a  superb  variety,  of  good 
habit ;  Anna  de  Diesbach,  very  large  and  showy,  fine  clear  rose ; 
Belle  de  Bourg-la-Beine,  very  fine,  laree  and  full,  satiny  rose ; 
Baron  Gonella,  large  and  fall,  shaded  pink  and  lilac ;  Catherine 
Guillot,  perfect  form,  pink,  very  fine ;  Celine  Touvais,  large  and 
full,  fine  forpa,  brilliant  glossy  rose  ;  Clement  Marot,  very 
double,  rosy  lilac ;  Comtesse  de  ChabriUant,  beautifully  cupped, 
pink,  very  sweet ;  Darzens,  rery  large  and  double,  rosy  pink 
with  yellowish  centre ;  Dr.  Briere,  large  and  full,  cherry  ;  Do- 
minique Daran,  very  double,  dark  crimson  purple ;  Duo  de  Cazes, 
globular,  blackish  velvety  purple;  Empereur  de  Maroc,  rich 
velvety  inaroon,  very  desirable ;  Eugene  Appert,  velvety  crimson, 
fine  foliage ;  Eugenie  Lebrun,  da»  crimson ;  Francois  Arago, 
velvety  purple  ;  General  Washington,  bright  rosy  red,  particu- 
larly fine ;  Gloire  de  Santenay,  scarlet  crimson,  veiy  fine ;  Jean 
Bart,  shaded  red  and  violet,  bnlliant  in  colour,  and  very  efieotive ; 
Lffilia,  shaded  rose^  very  large ;  Louis  XIY.,  beautiful  blood  red ; 
MMJame  Boll,  very  handsome,  rose  colour,  sometimes  edged  with 
white ;  Madame  de  Cambac^res,  rosy  carmine,  fine  form ;  Ma- 
dame Furtado,  veiy  fine  and  fall,  rosy  crimson ;  Madame  Pierson, 
large  and  showy,  rosy  pink  ;  Mademoiselle  Bonnaire,  exquisite 
shape,  white,  sometimes  rosy ;  Module  de  Perfection,  lively  pink, 
very  pretty,  and  a  free  bloomer ;  Praire  de  Terre  Noir,  velvety 
purple,  one  of  the  best ;  Prinoesse  Mathilde,  shaded  crimson 
and  purple,  very  fine ;  Bobert  de  Brie,  rosy  salmon ;  Bosine 
Parron,  bright  cerise,  shaded ;  Senateur  Yaisse,  very  double, 
bright  red;  Triomphe  d'Alen^on,  very  large,  bright  red; 
Trionmhe  d* Amiens,  vivid  crimson,  sometimes  striped  with  lake, 
yerj  fine;  and  Victor  Verdier,  rosy  carmine,  purplish  edges, 
veiy  showy  and  effective. 


Of  the  other  classes  (Bourbon)  Victor  Emmanuel,  purple  and 
purplish-maroon,  was  very  good ;  Celine  Forestier,  a  Tea-scented 
Noisette,  was  a  pretty  pale  yellow ;  and  La  Boule  d'Or,  Tes- 
scented,  a  fine  golden  yellow. 

Two  other  houses  were  filled  with  large  Boies  for  the  Msj 
and  June  exhibitions,  those  for  the  former  being  just  started. 

Boses  for  the  late  exhibitions,  Axaleat,  Bbododendrons,  Sal- 
mias,  and  Deutsias  occupy  three  more  laige  houses ;  and  in  tbt 
propagating  department  ^e  noticed  a  large  ^  stock  of  vasiegated 
€braninms  of  all  the  leading  kinds.  Among  the  Gt^den  duia 
varieties  Mrs.  Pollock  with  a  bronzy  red  horseshoe  was  psr- 
ticularly  fine ;  this,  with  Cloth  of  Gold,  Lady  Cottenham,  and 
Gk>lden  Fleece  may  be  considered  the  best  of  their  dass.  Wt 
were  here  stniok  with  a  sinffular-looking  plant  being  brougfat 
forward  for  propagation,  and,  on  inquiring  what  it  wis,  wert 
told  that  it  was  a  VariegaUd  BoneraditK  Of  ooorse  it  ku 
not  in  a  state  to  judge  what  it  would  be  like  whan  full  grown, 
but  Mr.  Paul  informed  us  that  it  was  an  aocidental  sport  of  the 
common  Horseradish  which  he  found  in  his  grounds,  and  thit 
its  leaf  is  yellow  edged  with  white,  and  having  a  patch  of  green 
as  large  as  one*s  hand  in  the  centre,  the  whole  presenting  a  moit 
striking  appearance.  Being  like  its  original,  jperfectly  hardj,  it 
is  likely  to  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  limited  class  of  hardy 
variegated  plants,  and  will  doubtless  be  extensively  used  for 
winter  decoration. 

Before  quitting  the  propagating-pits  it  may  be  ma&tioned 
that  the  beds  of  these  are  heated  by  three-inch  pipes  passing  all 
round  beneath  the  border,  through  which,  as  well  as  in  the  walb  on 
each  side  of  the  path,  there  are  apertures  by  means  of  which  the 
heated  air  can  pass  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  pit.  The  sopplj 
of  top  heat  can  be  regulated  or  entirely  cut  off*  by  closing  tbeee. 
Near  the  propagating-pits  is  the  tank  firom  which  the  plants  in 
the  houses  are  suppHed  with  water;  passing  through  it  is  the 
chimney  of  the  bmler-hoose  fire  which  thus  imparts  to  the  water 
a  temperature  frequently  as  much  as  2ff  higher  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case. 

We  now  come  to  the  magnificent  collection  of  Hyacinths— • 
flower  with  which  Mr.  Paul  has  been  very  succiessful  ti,  the 
spring  exhibitions  of  previous  years,  and  with  which  he  is  no 
doubt  preparing  to  achieve  fresh  honours.  The  bloom  is  now  in 
splendid  condition  and  vrill  continue  in  perfection  throughoat 
the  mo|ith,  during  which  time  it  will  form  quite  a  stuo^  fat 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  this  lovely  harbinger  of  spring. 
For  the  beneflt  of  our  readers  we  noted  down  a  few  cX  t& 
newest  and  finest  sorts,  a  task — ^and  we  frankly  confess  it^—of  do 
little  difficulty  in  consequence  of  the  care  with  which  the  stock 
had  been  selected  to  the  exclusion  of  all  kinds  of  inferior  m«rit. 
The  most  remarkable  5n  the  several  classes  were  Double  Beit. 
— ^Koh-i-Noor,  salmon  red,  new  and  very  fine ;  Lord  Wellmgton, 
pale  rose,  with  handsome  spikes  and  splendid  bells ;  Noble  pu 
Merite,  blush  rose  with  dark  centre,  new,  and  veiy  fine ;  and 
Susannah  Maria,  bright  rose,  very  handsome  spike.  Douhh 
White. — ^La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  pure  white,  one  <^  the  best; 
Prince  of  Waterloo,  pure  white,  also  very  fine.  DoMe  Bhe. 
— Prince  of  Saxe  Weimar,  dark  blue,  long  and  handsoaie 
spikes,  not  new,  but  very  good ;  Van  Speyk,  fine  lilac  blue,  very 
handsome.  Sifigle  Sede,  Amy,  fine  bright  red ;  Aurora  Bir^Unt , 
fine  dark  red ;  Cosmos,  fine  rosy  pink ;  Duchess  of  Bichmond, 
rich  pink,  fine  spike ;  Gigantea,  new,  blush  pink,  with  very  etoie 
spike;  Florence  Nightingale,  pale  pink,  with  carmine  stripes^ 
large  bells  and  splendid  spike,  quite  new ;  L*Etincellante,  br^t 
crimson ;  Lina,  bright  crimson,  new  and  good ;  Lord  WeUtsg- 
ton,  rose,  striped  with  carmine ;  Milton,  shaded  crimson,  veiy 
fine ;  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  large  and  beautiful,  pink  bdls,  new 
and  fine ;  Mr.  Macaulay,  rose,  oeautifiil ;  Nonna,  splendii  betk 
of  a  delicate  waxy  pink,  very  fine ;  Sultan's  SVtrourite^  large 
and  handsome,  blush  striped  with  rose ;  Solfiiterre,  tbae  orange 
scarlet ;  Von  Schiller,  salinon  pink,  large  spike,  new,  and  one 
of  the  finest.  Siiigle  LUae, — ^Honneur  d*Overeen,  mauve,  v«ty 
fine.  Single  WMte. — Alba  Maxima,  splendid  pure  white  bdli^ 
a  new  sort ;  Grandeur  k  Merveille,  laige  pale  blush;  QrmAt 
Vidette,  pure  white,  very  handsome ;  IvUdame  Van  der  Hoop^ 
very  fine  pure  white ;  Miont  Blanc,  pure  white.  Simgle  Sim.— 
Argus,  briffht  blue,  white  eye,  very  fine  and  distinct ;  Baron  Von 
TuyU,  dark  blue,  particularly  fine;  Charies  Dickens,  a  sort  thst 
slways  comes  good,  shaded  porcelain ;  Couronne  de  OdOe,  azors 
blue,  large  and  veiy  dose ;  Grand  LiUs,  porcelam,  handsome 
snike;  Orondatus,  porceli^  blue,  veiy  good;  Beguloa,  l^t 
blue ;  and  William  I.,  purplish-black,  very  fine  spike.  8mgk 
B^lr.— ^Genertl  Hayelook,  new  and  yoy^nidseme^fiid  Prinos 
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Albeart  are  tiro  of  the  best.  Single  Yellow, — Ida,  very  fine  bright 
yellow. 

For  eoil  Bfr.  Paul  recommends  turfy  loam,  with  a  plentiful 
admixture  of  sand  and  well-decayed  manure ;  but  for  plants  in 
borders  any  lieht  garden  soil  will  do.  Saeoess  in  the  cmtiTation 
of  this  plant  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  time  of  planting, 
and  the  manner  in  which  that  operation  is  carried  out.  If  the 
bulbs  are  intended  to  be  grown  in  beds,  October  or  Norember  is 
the  time,  the  crowns  being  placed  2  inches  below  the  sur&oe, 
and  further  oorered  with  a  like  depth  of  loose  pulverised 
manure  as  a  protection  against  frost.  For  pot  culture  the  bulk 
of  the  roots  should  be  potted  in  October,  using  pots  much 
deeper  and  more  upright  in  the  sides  than  the  common  kind, 
but  for  early  and  late  flowering  a  quantity  may  be  potted  in 
i^eptember  and  December. 

In  potting  leare  one<third  of  the  bulb  abore  ground,  place 
the  pots  out  of  doors  on  a  hard,  dry  bottom,  corer  with  6  inches 
of  coarse  sand,  allow  them  to  remain  covered  for  a  month  at 
least,  then  take  into  a  cold  frame  or  forcing-house ;  keep  near 
the  glass  when  the  leayes  expand,  and  give  plentjr  of  air  and 
water. 

The  shades  of  evening  baring  now  commenced  to  gather 
round  us,  we  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  wend  our  way  towards 
the  railway  station,  without  visiting  the  other  portions  of  Mr. 
Paul's  g^unds,  amounting  to  twenty  acres  more.  But  in 
passing  along  we  had  just  time  to  peep  into  four  large  pits 
covered  with  a  kind  of  tiffany,  and  filled  with  hardy  plants 
which  require  a  little  protection  when  young — such  as  Holly- 
hooks,  Roses,  and  young  Conifers.  Among  others  were  some 
fine  plants  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  graceful  of  its  race.  Pits  of  this  kind  we  were  told  could  be 
constructed  at  a  rery  torifiing  expense,  and  were  found  extremely 
useful  in  winter  and  spring  for  protection  from  frost,  and  in 
summer  for  protection  from  sun. 


DOUBLE    CYCLAMENS-COCOA-NXTT    FIBRE 
REFUSE-CROCUS   LAGEN^FLORUS. 

TffR  following  short  extract  will  interest  you ;  it  is  horn  "The 
Dutch  Ghirdener"  by  Van  Oosten,  London,  1703 : — Speaking 
of  "the  Sowbreads"  he  says,  "Of  tiiese  there  are  seyeral  sorts — 
there  is  a  double  white  one  which  bloometh  in  the  spring,  and  is 
much  esteemed,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  China  i 
yet  I  believe  it  got  frt)m  seed."  I  sus^t  he  is  speaking  of  the 
Cyclamen  persicum ;  but  it  is  interesting  as  confirming  our  old 
(hend  Gilbert's  statement  of  the  existence  of  the  double  sorts — a 
fact  that  our  present  gardeners  deny.  It  is  rather  an  interesting 
little  book  and  has  some  good  ideas.  He  siyes  directions  for 
growing  dwarf  pyramid  Apples  and  Pears,  the  one  on  paradise, 
the  other  on  Qumces.  This  will  interest  Mr.  Rivers,  and  I  will 
send  him  a  note  of  it. 

I  haye  to-day  seen  your  article  on  Cyclamens,  and  haye  learnt 
much  about  them  that  I  never  knew  before.  Clearly  I  have 
never  had  true  yemum,  so  that  if  you  are  ever  able  to  bestow  a 
genume  seedling  on  me  it  would  be  most  acceptable.  Maund 
in  "  The  Botamc  Ghurden,"  yoL  yii.,  has  a  plate  of  C.  yemum 
which  is  altogetiier  wrong ;  but  in  yol.  yiii.,  No.  708,  he  giyes  a 
drawing  of  one  sent  to  him  by  my  fiither  (a  capital  gardener). 
He  c^  it  europseum,  and  it  flowers  in  August ;  but  it  has  a 
very  pecidiar  root  (anemone  radice),  with  short  spurs  upon  it. 
Might  not  this  be  one  of  the  parents  you  are  seeking  for  vemum  ? 

I  think  yon  and  the  writer  in  page  484  on  cocoa-nut  refuse 
are  both  under  a  sUght  mistake.  I  get  mine  from  Bristol,  and 
yet  you  have  seen  it  and  recognised  it  as  the  genuine  article.  I 
saw  it  produced  from  the  crushioff  or  tearing  machine  preparatoiy 
to  makmg  mats  and  brushes,  and  so  is  not  the  refuse  fit>m  thetr 
manufacture,  though  I  haye  no  doubt  the  manufacturers  use  but 
one  rubbish*heap  for  all  the  processes,  so  that  there  is  a  slight 
mixture  of  fibre  with  the  sawdust.  I  first  saw  it  used  in  the 
yard  of  a  horse-auction,  making  a  beautiful  footing  for  the  horses 
to  exercise  on.  I  at  once  saw  it  was  too  good  for  that  purpose, 
and  then  came  your  notice  of  its  uses. 

I  haye  two  beauties  now  out,  one  is  Crocus  lagenieflorus.  I 
got  it  lately  from  my  father  in  Devonshire.  He  long  ago  made 
an  accurate  study  of  the  Crocus  and  Narcissus  families,  and  had 
a  fine  collection.  This  Crocus  is  a  glorious  deep  oranee  yellow,  ^ 
and  would  be  most  yaluable  to  those  who  grow  shaded  ribbons, 
as  it  would  shade  off  with  the  common  yeUow  and  the  Cloth  of 
Qold  s  and  tiiey  are  all  three  out  together.    My  other  beauty  is  | 


a  pale  lilac  Anemone,  rather  larger  than  our  Wood  Anemone, 
and  of  a  yery  lovely  colour  (the  colour  of  Lactuca  sonchifolia,  an 
uncommon  colour).  A  friend  sent  me  roots  last  year  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mentone.  If  I  ^et  any  more  good  flowers  I 
shall  send  one  to  your  office  to  get  its  ria^t  name.  The  Crocus 
is  figured  in  Salisbury's  "  Paradisus  Londinensis."— H.  N,  E. 


TRACING  OUTLINES. 


Thb  French^  receipt  for  tracing  outlines,  asked  for  by  your 
correspondent  in  No.  48  of  your  Journal,  may  be  found  in  the 
supplement  to  the  London  Seview  of  Noyember  2drd,  and  is  as 
follows : — 

"Fix  the  paper  on  which  the  copy  is  to  be  made  on  the 
original,  and  moiK^en  it  with  a  cotton  tuft  dipped  in  the  purest 
benxoin.  The  portions  of  the  paper  which  haye  imbibed  the 
liquid  are  at  once  rendered  as  transparent  as  prepared  tracing- 
paper,  and  the  original  can  be  copied  without  the  slightest  injury 
to  the  drawing.  Inks  run  freely  without  spreading,  and  the 
lines  are  more  difficult  to  remove  from  the  paper  thus  prepared 
than  from  common  paper ;  lead-pencil  marks  being  almost  in- 
delible. As  the  benzoin  evaporates  the  paper  becomes  opaque, 
assuming  its  primitive  appearance.  If  the  liquid  be  pure  and 
fresh  distiUed  a  h'ttle  exposure  to  a  current  of  air  will  remove  aU 
smell.  If  the  drawing  be  laree  benzoin  can  be  used  as  the  work 
proceeds,  and  if  any  portions  become  opaque,  apply  more  bemsoin 
to  that  part." — A  SiTFroLE  Subbobibeb. 


THE  FLORIST  AND  POMOLOGIST. 

This  monthly  publication,  which  commenced  with  the  present 
year,  is  a  new  and  enlarged  scries  of  the  "  Florist,"  which  work 
the  "  Florist  and  Pomoloffist "  has  incorporated  with  it,  and 
describes  itself  as  a  pictorifu  monthly  magazine  of  fiowers,  fruits, 
and  general  horticulture,  and  is  conducted  by  Dr.  Hogg  and 
Messrs.  Spencer  and  Moore — names  which  are  ample  guarantees 
for  efficient  and  reepeotable  management. 

The  size  of  the  work  is  considerably  larger  than  the  '*  Florist," 
and,  consequently,  more  suitable  for  a  more  perfect  illustration 
of  the  various  subjects  with  which  it  is  adorned.  The  drawings 
which  have  appeared  in  the  three  Numbers  issued  deserve  idl 
praise,  and  are  executed  in  the  highest  style  by  that  renowned 
artist  Mr.  Fitch. 

The  January  Number  was  illustrated  with  drawings  of  Sun- 
set Geranium  by  Mr.  Fitch,  and  Northern  Spy  Apple  by  Mr. 
Andrews,  but  the  latter  weak  and  incorrect  in  the  drawing  as 
regards  the  foliage.  The  letterpress  comprised,  besides  copious 
notices  of  the  subjects  illustrated,  articles  on  the  Treboiano 
Orape,  by  Mr.  Tillery,  Welbeck ;  the  Chrysanthemum,  by  Mr. 
Holmes ;  the  Pine  Apple,  by  Mr.  Thomson,  Aroherfield ;  the 
Rose,  by  Mr.  Raddyffe ;  and  seyeral  other  articles  and  notices 
of  gardens  and  nurseries,  and  copious  calendarial  directions  for 
the  month. 

The  February  Number  was  illustrated  with  yerj  clever  draw* 
in^s  of  Early  xork  Peach  and  Bougainvillsea  glabra,  and  eon* 
tamed  some  yery  interesting  and  excellent  practical  papers. 
Among  which  were  remarks  on  the  local  influences  of  soil  and 
climate  on  a  good  many  yarieties  of  Pears,  by  Mr.  Ingram, 
Belvoir;  a  yery  instructiye  paper  on  winter-ripened  Grapes,  by 
Mr.  Thomson,  Dalkeith ;  notes  on  some  winter-flowering  plants, 
by  Mr.  Henderson,  Trentham ;  on  French  Pansies,  by  Mr.  Deans, 
Bradford ;  on  the  Fig,  by  Mr.  Barnes. 

The  March  issue  had  drawings  of  a  splendid  group  of  new 
Chrysanthemums,  admirably  drawn  by  Mr.  Fitch,  with  a  list  of 
new  and  fine  varieties;  and  articles  on  omamental-foliaged 
plants  for  ^uping  on  lawns,  by  Mr.  Fleming,  Oeveden ;  on 
renewing  Vine-borders  without  losing  a  crop  of  Grapes,  by  Mr. 
Melville,  Dalmeny  Park ;  and  several  other  practical  papers. 

The  proprietors  have  expressed  their  desire  to  bring  out  a 
work  worthy  of  the  age,  and  the  goodly  array  of  names  which 
have  already  giyen  and  promised  their  assbtance,  in  conjunction 
with  artists  of  first-rate  reputation,  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  the 
reilisation  of  their  unbounded  success.  The  articles  which  have 
already  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Florist  and  Pomologisf 
have  been  thoroughly  practical,  sound,  brief,  and  to  the  point ; 
and  to  all  who  are  interested  in  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  im- 
proyement  of  varieties  of  fruits  and  fiowers  this  work  cannot 
fail  to  prove  of  great  interest  and  yalue*  j^^  i 
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FL0EI8TS*  FLOWEES. 

THEIE  DISTIKaUISHIVa  CHAEACTEEISTIC8,  OTJLTIVATIOir  AND  TABIETIES.- 

THB  PELARaONiUM. 


-No.  3. 


If  flowers  could  weep  and  know  their  losses,  surely  there  is  not 
one  that  would  wear  a  deeper  crape,  or  shed  more  bitter  tears, 
than  the  subject  of  this  present  notice.  It  was  only  the  other 
day  that  I  recorded  the  death  of  one  of  its  earliest  patrons — the 
Be7.  Bichard  Gbrth,  of  Famham ;  and  now,  this  morning,  when 
I  was  cogitating  over  this  paper,  I  received  a  note  from  my 
friend,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  informing  me  of  the 
death  of  one  whom  I  then  spoke  of  as  having  commenced 
with  him  in  the  race,  who  carried  it  on  much  longer,  and  who, 
with  the  aid  of  his  intelligent  gardener,  Mr.  Nye,  was  the  most 
successful  amateur  exhibitor  of  Pelargoniums — I  mean  Mr.  Foster, 
of  Clewer  Manor,  near  Windsor.  How  striking  sometimes  are 
the  coincidences  of  God's  providential  dealings,  and  what  solemn 
strokes  of  the  clock  of  time  these  are!  Within  a  couple  of 
months  of  one  another  these  two  giants  of  Pelargonium  culture 
depart ;  and  but  a  short  twelvemonth  ago,  the  genial  and  kind- 
hearted  Edward  Beck 
was  called  away !  Surely 
I  said  rightly,  the  Pelar- 
gonium ought  indeed 
to  weep  for  its  losses ; 
and  we,  the  younger, 
and  yet  the  elder  gene- 
ration of  florists,  who 
have  been  so  often  de- 
lighted with  their  pro- 
ductions and  who  can 
tell  those  commencing 
the  delightful  pursuit 
what  changes  these  men 
made,  are  yet  a  while 
longer  left.  Mr.  Foster 
was  not  merely  a  Pe- 
largonium-grower and 
raiser.  Ho  was  a  liberal 
encourager  of  horticul- 
ture generally,  and  not 
very  long  since  I  saw 
him,  then  a  hale  old 
gentleman,  in  the  Slough 
Nursery  making  his 
purchases  of  new  things 
— Conifers,  if  I  recollect 
riffhtly.  May  his  mantle 
faU  on  one  worthy  to 
bear  it! 

And,  in  truth,  when 
one  looks  back  on  those 
days,  and  recollects  the 
(what  we  should  now 
call)  Bagged  Jacks 
which  were  then  tole- 
rated, and  which  their 
raisers  assured  us  never 
would  or  could  be 
beaten,  one  wonders  at  what  wo  must  call  the  audacity  of  Mr. 
Qlenny,  who  ventured  to  draw  the  above  representation  of 
what  a  flower  ought  to  be,  and  then  told  florists  to  work  away 
imtil  they  obtained  it.  Well  might  they  hold  up  their  hands  in 
astonishment,  and  ridicule  the  notion.  But  if  it  were  audacity, 
it  was  the  audacity  of  genius ;  and  we  have  now  in  many  of  our 
best  flowers,  such  as  Mrs.  Hoyle  and  Celeste,  as  great  symmetry 
as  is  probably  attainable.  A  Pelargonium  ought  to  be  quite 
circular,  and  to  consist,  of  course,  of  but  five  petals.  The  ground 
colour  in  all  to  be  of  the  same  shade,  and  in  the  lower  petals 
clear  and  bright.  The  upper  petals  should  have  the  blotch  dense 
and  well  defined,  and  a  narrow  edge  of  ground  colour  round  the 
upper  rim.  The  throat  should  be  clear  and  free  from  stains ; 
when  pure  white  it  is  generally  preferred.  Spots  on  the  lower 
petals  have  now  brought  us  another  cluss  of  flowers,  while  Fancies 
and  French  varieties  make  also  additional  ones.  The  present 
notice  refers  only  to  those  known  as  show  or  florists'  varieties. 
Some  kinds  are  apt  to  bum,  this  is  a  fatal  defect  From  some 
cause  (perhaps  the  flimsiness  of  the  petals),  the  sun  seems  to 
scorch  the  iipper  petals  at  the  edge  of  the  dark  blotch,  and  so 
gives  it  a  discoloured  and  dingy  appearance.     This  happens 


Diagram  of  a  Perfect  Pclurgonliim, 


generally  with  the  darkest-coloured  flowers ;  but  now  when  w<» 
have  so  many  good  sorts  of  every  shade  of  colour,  it  is  certainlj 
not  to  be  tolerated.  Stoutness  of  petal  is  also  another  propertj, 
which  is  second  only  to  that  of  form,  which  I  regard  (despite 
Dr.  Homer  in  the  **G^ossip  for  the  Garden"),  as  still  the  very 
flrst  requisite  in  every  florists'  flower,  and  it  is  quite  evident^  that 
when  the  petals  are  thin  the  flower  is  not  likely  to  retain  for 
any  length  of  time  its  symmetrical  appearance. 

The  character  of  the  plant,  too,  must  be  taken  into  considentioii. 
Loose  and  straggling  growth  may  for  a  while  be  overlooked,  but 
must  ultimately,  condemn  a  flower.  Thus,  Wonderful,  still  a 
desired  variety,  would  be  much  more  so  were  it  not  for  its  long- 
legged  habit,  which  makes  it  easily  recognisable  on  a  stage.  With 
this  must  be  coupled  freeness  of  bloom.  If  a  plant  only  tbrov 
up  a  few  trusses,  or  if  those  trusses  consist  of  only  a  few  pips, 
then  the  flower  will  not  long  last  as  a  favourite.    The  Frencb 

varieties  genarally  are 
more  free-bloomingtiian 
the  English  («es;  and 
the  gentleman  who  is 
sty  lea  the  Sardinian  cor- 
respondent of  Mesin. 
Barr  &  Sngdm  (tboogh 
now,  as  he  lives  at  "Sict^ 
he  is  in  reality  a  sub- 
ject of  the  French  Em- 
peror), assured  me  that 
his  seedlings  were  ei* 
ceedinply  free  in  their 
bloommg.  I  dare  saj 
some  people  will  saj, 
when  they  look  at  tht* 
figure,"  Oh,  we  never  see 
such  flowers  as  that!" 
Pardon  me,  you  do,  or 
may  do.  The  same  gen- 
tleman showed  me  some 
dried  blooms,  most  ex- 
quisitely prepared  ihej 
are,  which  were  per- 
fectly circular,  and  \hii 
is  the  true  way  of  judg- 
ing of  them,* 

The  cultivation  of  the 
Pelargonium  has  been 
so  ouen  and  so  aUy 
touched  upon  in  the 
pages  of  ThxJoubxil 

OF  HOBTICTLTUAS,  that 

it  may  seem  supei^uoui 
to  add  anything  further ; 
but  a  few  remarks,  more 
for  the  general  culti- 
vator than  for  the  large 
grower  or  exhibitor,n)ay 
not  be  out  of  place ;  for  altliough  it  is  one  of  those  flowers  which 
will  bear  any  treatment  almost-,  it  amply  repays  a  little  care 
and  attention.  It  delights  in  a  rich  and  strong  compost :  one 
composed  of  two-thirds  good  turfy  loam  and  one- third  well- 
decomposed  cowdung  will  make  a  very  good  one.  Leaf  mould 
is  used  by  some,  but  I  think  that  it  makes  the  soil  too  porou*. 
Supposing  your  cuttings  to  be  rooted  (and  they*  will  strike  anj- 
wliere — in  a  propagating-house,  in  a  spent  hotbed,  or  in  the  brood 
glare  of  sunlight  and  heat  in  l\w  oyen  border),  thty  shijuld  bf 
potted  off  in  September  into  amnJl  pots,  and  there  Uh  until  th^T 
have  filled  them  with  roots,  tl^en  give  them  a  tiMh  into  tboie  in 
which  you  intend  them  to  bloom,  Sjjt  ijtich^  aj^ross  will  W 
large  enough  for  maiden  plants.  This  flbould  not  be  dmie  ii 
possible  later  than  the  end  of  October  or  bt^gitining  of  Novpmlsfr 
and  by  Christmas  they  ought  to  havo  ELled  tlio  pots  with  rdoi- 
The  young  shoots  should  be  pinch &d  baok  so  at  to  encoimf€  ^ 
short  stubby  growth.  All  the  work  tlipy  do  in  the  spring  fhoold 
show  itself  above.  The  rootwoi  k  should  all  be  tiniahed.  To  iii*urf 
their  doing  this  properly,  ihpy  -should  he  supplii^d  with  l^oid 
manure,  cither  in  the  shape  of  guaiio  water  or  some  otJ)«?  f 
*  These  are  now  to  be  seen,  I  beliers,  at^esaia.  Bare  M  I 
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When  ooming  into  bloom  they  should  be  shaded,  and  care  must 
hare  been  taken  all  through  their  growth  to  fumigate  well  agamst 
green  fly,  one  of  the  greatest  pests  to  which  they  are  subject. 
When  the  bloom  is  orer,  water  should  be  withheld  from  them 
gradually,  so  as  to  allow  the  wood  to  ripen,  and  this  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  the  case  before  they  are  cut  down.  They  should  then 
be  kept  close  and  without  water  until  they  break.  When  the 
shoots  are  about  an  inch  long  they  should  be  potted  into  smaller 
pots,  and  when  these  have  been  well  filled  with  roots,  again  into 
the  large  ones  for  blooming.  A  little  practice  will  soon  enable  a 
oultirator  to  grow  them  to  his  own  satis&ction,  eren  although 
the  exhibitor  and  large  grower  may  consider  him  but  a  **  muff'* 
after  all; 

As  to  yarieties,  their  name  is  legion }  I  select  a  few  I  know  to 
be  good: — 

CehtU  (Hoyle),  rich  orange  lower  petals,  dark  maroon  top, 
and  orange  scarlet  margin,  clear  white  centre. 

Mrg,  Bojfle  (Hoyle),  riolet  rose  lower  petals,  small  black  spot 
on  upper  ones,  shaded  with  red.    Large. 

Prunella  (Hoyle),  dark,  rich,  black  top  petals,  narrow  margin 
of  bright  crimson,  white  centre,  lower  petals  prettily  painted. 

Ariel  (Fellowes),  white,  of  fine  shape  and  substance,  dark 
carmine  spot  on  top  petals. 

Carlos  (Hoyle),  an  old  but  fine-shaped  rose-coloured  flower. 

Czar  (Hoyle),  a  large  and  striking  painted  flower. 

Deidemona  (Fellowes),  an  excellent  and  useful  white. 

Fairest  of  the  Fair  (Beale),  white  with  long  pink  bbtch. 
Very  pretty. 

Ooverttor- General,  an  old  but  Tery  farourite  flower. 

Lord  Clyde  (Foster),  bright  scarlet,  good  shape.  A  very  fine 
loomer. 

Norma  (Hoyle),  deep  rose  lower  petals,  maroon  top.  A  large 
and  fine  fiower. 

Sosa  Bonheur  (Hoyle),  rery  clear  white  throat,  deep  lake 
lower  petals,  richly  tinted  with  carmine  and  black.  Free,  fine, 
and  striking. 

Volunieer  (Hoyle),  centre  and  edges  of  lower  petals  white, 
richly  painted  with  waxy  orange  carmine.  A  fine  and  showy 
flower. 

There  are  a  great  many  others  as  flne,  aiyl,  perhaps,  finer 
yarieties,  but  these  haye  struck  me  as  being  yery  gooa,  and,  I 
should  think,  would  please  most  people. — P.,  Deal, 


A  FEW  DAYS  IN  IRELAND.-No.  17. 
{Continued from  page  461.) 

BOCKYILLK,  BLACKBOCK,   DUBLIN. 

RsACHlKa  Dublin  by  the  last  train  from  Kells,  and  getting 
recruited  at  the  "  Verdun**  where  the  chief  substantial  articles  of 
the  oonunissariat  are  supplied  from  the  farm  and  the  large  garden 
of  the  worthy  landlord,  who  kindly  gaye  us  much  useful  informa- 
tion as  to  places,  &c.,  we  spent  the  following  day  at  Blackrock 
and  its  neighbourhood ;  which,  situated  on  the  south  of  the 
liiffey,  and  east  of  Dublin,  and  thus  between  it  and  the  harbour 
at  Kingston,  is  fast  becoming  to  the  metropolis,  with  its  squares, 
and  crescents,  and  yillas,  what  Belgiayia  and  Faddiogton  are  to 
London — with  this  marked  distinction  in  its  favour,  that  gar- 
dening forms  as  characteristic  a  feature  in  its  yillas  as  wc  should 
expect  to  find  at  Dulwich  or  Norwood,  iiesides  merely  glancing 
at  some  gardens,  and  passing  through  the  most  of  a  hurge  nur- 
sery near  Nuttley  without  seeing  any  one  whateyer,  we  walked 
through  five  gardens  in  the  usual  way,  and  were  prevented  seeing 
more  owing  to  darkness  coming  on.  In  each  of  these  yisited  we 
found  much  that  was  interesting,  though  that  interest  was  less 
associated  with  the  extent  of  the  demesnes  than  with  the  dif- 
ferent modes  employed  under  difierent  circumstances  to  make 
the  most  of  them  in  a  useful  or  decorative  point  of  view. 

The  first  of  these  we  visited  was  BockyiUe,  the  charming  resi- 
dence of  Thomas  Bewley,  Esq.,  who,  by  his  wealtli,  his  Uberahty, 
his  scientific  knowledge  of  gardening  and  botany,  and  his  ad- 
miration for  all  that  is  beautiful,  and  perhaps  more  especially 
for  all  that  is  rare  and  attractive  in  exotic  and  tropical  vegetable 
loyeliness,  combined  with  the  adyantage  of  having  such  a  servant 
as  Mr.  John  0*Brien,  who,  to  a  hearty  enthusiasm  and  a  next-to- 
enoydopiedia  knowledge  of  plants,  unites  great  practical  expe- 
rience and  cultural  skiU,  has  thus  made  Bookville  a  place  illus- 
trious in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  brought  to  it  by  its  fiame 
yisitom  from  tibe  oontioent  of  Europe  and  from  among  our 


cousins  across  the  Atlantic.  What  is  perhaps  of  more  import- 
ance still,  Mr.  Bewley,  by  the  force  of  his  example,  has  eiven 
an  impetus  to  the  encouraging  of  the  higher  departments  of  gar- 
dening by  the  gentry  of  Ireland,  and  of  England  too ;  and  shown 
conclusively  that  the  interest  of  a  place  is  less  dependant  on  its 
extent  than  on  the  goodness  of  tne  management,  the  peculiar 
features,  and  its  distinguislung  characteristics. 

Fig.  1. 
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1,  Conaerratory.  \  Propagating-pit,  Ac.,  in  yard. 

2,  Fern-boose  and  potting-shed  at  o,  Boiler  and   house,   heatmg  pits 

back.  and  Orchid-hoiue. 

3,  Fniit-houM.  C,  Vinery  and  potting-shed  behind. 

4,  Orchid-house  1S8  by  19  feet,  pot-  7,  Cold  boose,  north  aspect. 

ting-hoose  at  end.  8,  Entrance  and  gardener'a  hoose. 

Fig.  2. 


The  dotted  lines  at  the  ootside  of  the  woodcot  mark  the  groond  level. 

The  heavy  lines  represent  the  section  of  the  Fern-house ;  the  dotted  lines 
within  these  that  of  the  fruit-house,  the  floor  or  bed  of  which  is  2  feet  below 
the  ground  level.  Its  side-borders  being  level  with  the  groond  outside,  and 
2  feet  above  the  paths.  ^       .-,,,...-    ,*  ^ 

The  Fei-n-honse  is  1  foot  6  inches  below  tne  level  of  the  fhilt-honse,  the 
ground  falling  to  the  northward. 

1,  Side-borders  4  feet  wide.  2,  2,  Paths.  8,  Fmlt-bed.  4,  Boxes  phmted 
with  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 

On  entering  the  lodge  at  the  south-west  comer  you  perceive 
before  you  an  open  lawn,  some  300  feet  from  north  to  south,  and 
140  feet  from  west  to  east.  A  plantation  skirts  the  boundary 
wall,  outside  of  which  is  the  public  road.  A  driye  goes  round 
this  lawn,  terminating  at  the  mansion,  which  stands  at  its  north 
end.  Behind  you  south  of  this  lawn  is  a  square  kitchen  garden 
containing  about  an  acre  and  walled  all  round,  the  wall  fronting 
the  lawn  being  here  skirted  with  shrubs.  On  the  south  side  of 
this  wall  there  is  an  excellent  yinery,  end  on  the  north  side  of 
the  south  wall  a  cool  house  of  large  size  for  Bhododendrons, 
keeping  solt-wooded  plants,  retarding  plants,  and  keeping  them 
longer  when  in  bloom.  As  we  do  not  mean  to  return  to 
this**  interestine  garden  again,  we  will  just  mention  that  the 
fruit  trees  and  cropping  were  in  excellent  i»^er.    East^of  the 
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south  side  of  this  lawn  is  the  stable-yard ;  the  stables  and  glass 
houses  beyond  being  bounded  by  a  wall  on  the  north  side. 
Northward  of  this  is  another  lawn  of  about  the  same  size  as  the 
first,  separated  from  it  by  the  carriage  way,  and  itself  dirided 
into  unequal  parts,  and  extending  north  of  the  mansion.  On 
the  east  side  of  this  are  situated  the  large  fernery,  orchard-houee, 
tropical  Orchid-house,  and  small  Fern-houses,  making  the  long 
leg  of  the  letter  L,  and  the  houses  already  referred  to  the  short 
leg  of  the  letter  reyened,  J[.  That  part  of  the  wall  where  the 
short  leg  begins  is  backed  bjr  a  mass  of  rootery  and  rockwork. 

The  mansion  has  two  things  in  a  gardening  point  of  tIcw 
worthy  of  notice.  The  first  is  a  glass  case  of  Killamey  Fern 
placed  on  a  table  dose  to  the  window  of  a  parlour  loolnng  to 
the  west ;  the  ^lass  of  the  window  is  mufibd  and  flowered  ele- 
gantly of  a  white  colour,  so  as  to  giye  the  requisite  amount  of 
shade.  The  case  is  30  inches  long,  2^  inches  deep,  and  18  inches 
wide,  and  is  entirely  of  glass  wim  the  exception  of  the  bottom 
box,  which  is  about  6  indies  deep.  Hie  pl^ts  looked  vigorous 
and  healthy,  and  were  such  an  ornament  as  many  would  greatly 
prize.  As  far  as  we  recollect  they  were  thus  treated  :  A  layer  of 
the  smallest  thumb-pots  had  been  placed,  bottom  upwards,  along 
the  bottom  of  the  box ;  these  were  corered  with  a  layer  of  fibry 
lumpy  peat.  Oyer  these  a  layer. of  peat  and  moss,  in  whicn 
the  roots  were  planted  and  covered  with  moss ;  then  a  thorough 
good  watering  and  time  given  to  drain  and  settle.  Since  then 
they  can  harmy  be  said  to  have  been  watered ;  but  on  moving 
the  glass  top  moisture  is  secured  by  frequent  sprinkling  and 
dewing  over  the  surface,  which  will  greatly  resemble  the  dashing 
of  spray  and  misty  vapour  from  the  Mi  of  a  stream.  A  neat 
finished  appearance  is  given  by  a  row  of  clean- washed  pebbles  all 
round  on  the  top  of  the  moss. 

The  second  thing  is  a  fine  curvUinear  conservatory  or  green- 
house, on  the  east  side  of  the  mansion,  communicating  witn  one 
of  the  principal  rooms  and  provided  with  a  spacious  walk  with 
platforms  on  each  side.  This  house  was  very  gay  with  Yallotas, 
Amaryllis  of  the  Hip^eastrum  breed,  Geraniums,  Balsams, 
Salvias,  Oranges,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  diversified  with  the  foliage  of 
Ferns  and  other  fine-leaved  plants,  presenting  on  the  whole  a 
most  efiective  appearance. 

On  the  lawn  that  here  separates  the  mansion  from  the  fernery 
and  other  span-roofed  houses,  is  a  fine  Weeping  Ash,  with  a 
circle  of  grayel  beneath  it,  and  underneath  that  a  layer  of  tar,  so 
that  the  gravel  shall  not  only  be  clean  and  firm  but  dry  for  the  feet 
of  those  who  may  choose  to  sit  and  study  in  such  an  arbour. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  roots  of  the  tree  extend 
far  beyond  this  circle  of  gravel,  as  not  a  drop  of  rain  will 
penetrate  directly  through  3ie  tar.  We  found  the  walks  round 
the  lawn  were  done  the  same  way,  and  thus  not  only  would  a 
clean  and  dry  but  a  firm  surface  be  presented  to  the  feet, 
though  using  the  same  shingle  gravel  that  is  so  loose  in  other 
places  before  it  is  well  worn  down.  The  tar,  of  course,  will 
never  be  seen  in  such  a  finished  place ;  the  nicety  of  management 
consists  in  having  enough  to  keep  the  surface  firm,  and  yet  so 
covered  as  to  conceal  the  firming  agencv,  Mr.  O'Brien  con- 
siders, like  your  humble  servant,  the  boihng  and  heating  of  the 
tar  labour  thrown  away. 

The  lawn  south  of  this  speaks  of  openness  and  freedom,  there 
being  only  one  or  two  clumps  of  a  good  size  in  the  centre,  and 
fair-sized  ones  a  good  distance  apart  round  the  sides.  Each 
clump  was  planted  with  rings  of  colour,  and  each,  therefore, 
perfect  in  itself^  as  well  as  contrasting  favourably  with  its  neigh- 
bours. The  very  openness  is  pleasing  in  any  case,  but  it  must 
be  doubly  so  here,  as  affording  a  relief  alike  to  the  eye  and  the 
mind  when  next  to  weighed  down  and  distracted  with  such  a 
concentration  of  objects  of  interest  inside  the  plant-houses.  By 
the  sides  of  these  houses  are  borders  separated  by  a  walk  from 
tlie  lawn  and  partly  ribboned.  That  against  the  large  fernery 
and  orchard-house  was  thus  planted,  beginning  at  the  Box,  in 
rows  : — Ist,  Lobelia  speciosa  j  2nd,  Tariegated  Alyssum  j  3rd, 
Yelbw  Calceolaria ;  4th,  Scarlet  Geraniums  ;  5th,  Heliotrope, 
and  a  line  of  Laurustinus  and  standard  Boses  at  regular  d^- 
tances.  As  the  front  or  side  glsss  of  the  orchard-house  comes 
to  the  ground,  the  use  of  the  Laurustinus,  &c.,  is  to  carry  the 
eye  from  the  windows  of  the  mansion  or  the  lawn  above  the 
height  of  the  pots  inside.  The  border  by  the  side  of  the  Orchid 
stove-house,  which  is  of  brick  and  glass  and  not  so  high,  135  feet 
in  length,  is  in  rows  of  blue,  white,  and  red,  with  a  row  of 
mixed  dwarfish  Phloxes  at  the  back,  and  plants  of  Cotoneaster 
micronhylla  to  cover  the  waU.  On  the  other  or  east  side  of  this 
Btove-house,  and  concealed  by  it  from  the  wmdows  and  lawn,  is 


the  reserve  ground  containing  low  pits  and  frames,  and  hedt 
and  standing  eround  for  Chrysanthemnms,  Boses  in  noU, 
Lilies,  Salvias,  &o.  Close  to  the  rooteiy  and  a  shaded  wall  on 
the  south  side  of  the  lawn,  were  a  great  number  of  British,  Irish, 
and  hardy  Ferns,  which,  no  doubt,  would  aoon  get  a  proper 
home. 

From  this  comer  we  shall  take  the  houses  eastward  and  north- 
ward as  they  come,  merely  premising  all  we  cam  pretend  to  do, 
or  feel  qualified  to  do,  is  merely  to  give  a  glance  at  some  of  the 
more  salient  points  connected  with  such  a  gorgeous  eoUeotioii  of 
plants. 

The  first  house,  then,  in  front  of  this  south  boundaiy-wallto  the 
lawn  is  80  feet  long,  15  feet  wide,  and  9  feet  in  hmght,  and  ii 
divided  into  three  or  four  separate  compartmentt,  wiUi  a  conve- 
nient walk  down  the  middle,  and  supplied  amply  with  bottom  sod 
top  heat,  hotbeds,  hand-lights,  g^MS-covered  boxes,  with  tops 
moveable  and  tops  hinged,  and  almost  every  plan  that  could  he 
thought  of  for  growing  and  propagating  all  kinds  of  tropical 
plants  in  the  greatest  perfection.  Such  houses  would  be  just 
suitable  for  eany  Yines  in  pots,  or  planted  out  of  them,  or  for 
early  and  late  Cucumbers  and  Melons ;  and  we  understood  thsy 
are  sometimes  used  for  such  purposes,  though  on  our  visit  they 
were  chiefly  employed  in  propagating  new  and  rare  plants,  sod 
giving  health  and  vigour  to  uirge  importations  of  Orchids. 
Here,  for  instance,  were  the  finer  Lycopods  being  multiplied  by 
hundreds,  and  Fteris  tricolor  coming  up  as  thick  as  we  hain 
used  to  be  on  our  head;  and  there  nice  plants  of  the  pretty 
Lycopodium  WalUchii  and  jamaciense  imported  fi^>m  C^lon, 
and  which  last  has  the  singular  property  of  becoming  almoet 
white  at  night.  Here  is  a  depsrtment  almost  filled  with  frerii- 
potted  little  seedlings  of  the  West  Indian  Palms.  There  s 
collection  of  the  sweet  rich-coloured  Anoeotochilus,  indoding 
the  rare  Maulii,  lattice  plants,  the  pretty  small  Bnrlingtonis 
decora,  Miltonia  spectabilis,  and  along  with  JPhalsnopsisanAhalii, 
erandiflora,  rosea,  &e.,  the  beautiful  Schilleriana  with  thefbh^e 
blotched  with  white  stripes  and  dots. 

Then,  again,  as  fresh  importations,  we  found  great  masses  of 
Cattleya  Mossis,  crispa,  amethystine,  Leopoldii,  &c.;  Saccolt- 
bium  Blumei,  Beadii,  &c. ;  the  pretty  lonopsis,  producing  its  liUc 
flowers ;  Tandag,  of  sorts,  as  violacea,  gigantea,  &c. ;  good  plants 
of  Dendrobium  Heyneanum,  and  great  masses  of  Kpidendrami, 
Oocidiums,  Dendrobiums,  &c.,  fisstened  to  the  wood  on  whioli 
they  were  found  gprowing,  or  fixed  to  pieces  and  blocks  of  the 
Calabash  tree,  which  Mr.  O'Brien  thixiks  the  very  best  for  a^risl 
Orchids,  and  we  presume,  also,  for  fixing  across  pots,  to  keep 
others  eleyated  that  are  not  depending  on  the  moisture  <^  tiie 
atmosphere  almost  entirely. 

To  give  an  idea  of  these  importations,  Mr.  O'Brien  oonnted 
a  few  separate  plants,  such  as  20  of  Epidendrum  bioonntum, 
50  of  Saccolabium  Blumei  major ;  120  of  Onoidium  Lanoeamuii, 
150  of  the  scarce  Paphinia  oristata  (Maxillaria  cristata),  in  two 
varieties,  which  we  were  informed  was  very  shy  eitfa^  of  the 
syringe  or  bright  sunlight,  and  200  of  the  Onoidium  papilio 
many  of  which  were  producing  their  butterfly  flowers,  though 
but  two  months  unported. 

Farther  eastward  on  the  same  wall  is  a  very  neat  greenhouse, 
with  a  double-span  or  ridge-and-furrow  roof,  the  glass  ends  of 
the  spans  only  being  seen  from  the  lawn,  which  would  just  be 
the  thing  for  many  amateurs,  and  by  a  similar  plan  any  spscs 
may  be  enclosed  without  having  a  high  roof.  This  neat  a£bir 
is  30  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  11  feet  high  at  the  apex  of  the 
span,  and  brick  walls  ends  and  sides  5  feet  in  height.  Ven- 
tilation in  abundance  is  given  by  glazed  shutters  in  Uie  ends  of 
the  spans,  and  by  openings  in  the  side  walls.  The  roof  is  thus 
all  fibced,  and  the  sash-bars  are  neatly  formed  of  iron,  sod 
screwed  to  the  ridge  and  wall  plates,  which  gives  a  much  lighter 
appearance  than  wood  would  have  done.  The  roof  is  of  Hartiej^s 
Patent.  The  internal  arrangements  for  the  plants  are  exceed- 
ingly simple  and  neat : — A  broad  level  platfcnrm  all  round,  about 
3  feet  or  more  from  the  ground,  and  a  walk  of  8  feet  or  so  between 
that  and  the  centre  platform  or  table  which  is  from  7  feet  to  8  feet 
wide.  These  platforms  are  supported  by  neat  cast-iron  oolumns, 
and  are  themselves  formed  of  pine  wood  well  pitched,  and  tiisn 
covered  with  a  layer  of  fine-washed  sea  gravd  for  the  plants  to 
stand  upon.  The  floor  beneath  the  platforms  is  also  thai 
covered,  though  but  little  is  seen  of  it,  as  a  wide  board  fisstened 
on  the  sides  not  only  gives  a  shallow  rim  as  it  were  to  the  bedf>, 
but  the  lower  part  being  scolloped  or  sweeped  into  elliptic 
curves,  and  then  painted  dark  green  with  golden  bands  of  oourar 
gives  to  the  whole  a  very  tasty,  finished  ap^arance.    The  house 
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was  flUod  with  some  of  the  finer  Azaleas,  Pimeleae,  Bpacrises,  &c., 
of  which  we  oan  only  saj  they  did  no  dis6redit  to  the  neat 
house.  Of  a  few  softwooded  thiiu^s  we  noticed  Streptocarpus 
biflora,  Tydcea  lomdum,  a  fine  cuurk  purple,  and  a  seedUog 
Gesnera,  a  cross  between  splendens  and  cinnabarina,  with  fine 
handsome  marked  ibliagei,  and  a  strong  branching  spike  of 
brilliant  flowers,  with  wide  open  throats,  showing  the  inside 
dotted  with  beautifal  spots. 

HaTiug  thus  passed  the  short  rerersed  leg  of  the  L,  we  torn 
norihwaridb,  taking  the  varioos  houses  on  our  way.  In  the 
vange  of  opaqne  buildings  abeady  referred  to,  though  not  quite 
sure  of  theur  position,  are  two  small  houses,  16  feet  long,  7  feet 
wide,  and  7  feet  in  height.  On  entering  the  first,  but  for  the 
windows  of  coloured  glass  you  might  tadEC  it  to  be  a  dark  moist 
care  of  tupha  and  conglomerate,  and  filled  chiefly  with  the 
dare  or  Andrewsii  yariety  of  the  Trichomanes  radicans,  growing 
and  flourishing  nicely.  The  other  house  is  about  the  same  sixe, 
and  finished  in  the  more  ordinary  rockwork  style,  and  planted 
with  the  true  KiUamey  Fern,  Trichomanes  radicans.  The  light 
to  this  house  is  famished  by  a  skylight  in  the  end  of  the  roof 
facing  the  north,  by  which  also  the  necessary  air  is  giren. 

We  now  come  to  the  large  Orchid  and  tropical  stove-house, 
which  is  185  leet  long,  19i  feet  wide,  14  feet  in  height  to  the 
apex  of  the  span,  and  4i  feet  ui  height  at  the  sides.  The  venti- 
lation at  the  sides  is  chiefly  given  by  openings  in  the  wall  fur- 
nished with  caps  or  slides,  the  air  admitted  thus  being  brou^t 
into  contact  with  the  heated  pipes  before  being  diffused  among 
the  plants.  The  air  at  the  top  is  given  by  openings  between  a 
double  ridffe-board ;  the  ventilating-board  being  fixed  in  a  groove 
on  each  side,  and  pulled  along  by  a  rope  and  pulley,  nraoh  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  ventilating-board  in  the  new  houses 
of  Mr.  Nivens  at  Drumcondra.  The  internal  arrangements  are 
a  broad  shelf  along  the  sides  and 
a  p^tform  in  the  centre,  con- 
sisting of  a  broad  shelf  on  each 
side  and  a  raised  one  in  the 
centre.  These  shelves  and  plat- 
forms are  supported  at  the  sides^ 
by  neat  iron  columns ;  and  the 
platforms  are,  whether  wood  or 
stout  slate,  covered  with  dean- 
washed  small  sea*  shingle.  This  house  is  divided  into  three 
compartments,  besides  the  entrance  corridor  of  9  feet  by  8  feet 
by  7  feet,  which  has  a  case  of  Killamey  Fern  on  one  side  and 
a  similar  case  of  Andrewsii  on  the  other,  and  a  large  book  in 
which  the  names  of  visitors  are  enrolled.  The  first  division  is 
40  feet,  the  second  30  feet,  and  the  third  60  feet  in  length. 
The  first  division  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  hardier  and  South 
American  Orchids,  and  to  others  when  in  bloom.  AH  seoned 
in  the  highest  possible  health.  Of  these  in  bloom  we  noticed  a 
noble  plant  of  Odontoglossum  grande,  with  about  forty  expanded 
flowers,  and  a  good  specimen  of  rossratum.  Also  in  bloom  were 
fine  plants  of  various  Fhalsnopses ;  Lsdia  elegans ;  Faphinia 
cristata,  two  varieties  i  Oncidium  Lanceanum,  papilio,  and  several 
otiiers;  brides  suavissimum;  Oyprii>edium  Fainieanum,  with 
fine  str^>ed  foliage,  and  caudatum,  Lowii,  &o.;  Zygopetalums,  Ac ; 
also  fine-flowering  plants  of  the  white  Bucharis  amszonioa.  The 
house  was  also  rendered  attractive  with  masses  of  CatUeyas, 
Oncidinms,  &c.,  suspended  masses  of  Dendrobes,  brides,  Stan* 
hopeas,  &c. ;  and  the  platforms  ga;^  with  a  great  variej^  of  the 
fine-leaved  Begonias,  Caladiums,  including  Bellymanii,  mixed 
with  the  finer-fironded  Ferns,  as  Gleichenia  duchotoma  and 
various  Adiantums,  &c.  Not  the  least  charm,  however,  was  the 
root  Over  the  whole,  on  longitudinal  wires  about  a  foot  apart, 
were  trained  alternately  the  oeautiful  crimson  Passiflora  ker- 
meeina,  and  the  rich  blue  lilac  Passiflora  quadrangularis,  or  the 
Granadilla.  These  would  make  a  beautiful  contrast,  and  were 
tlun  enough  to  allow  of  plenty  of  light.  There  was  not  mudi 
contrast  in  the  flowers  on  our  visit,  as  there  were  few  flowers  on 
the  Granadilla,  but  such  a  mass  of  fruit  we  never  witnessed  before. 
They  were  set  as  regularly  along  the  wires  as  if  a  rule  and 
compasses  had  been  used  for  them.  We  presume  considerable 
care  must  have  been  taken  to  fertilise  them.  K  good  nourish- 
ment were  given  to  the  plant,  the  worthy  owner  would  have  it 
in  his  power  to  give  a  treat  to  those  loven  of  the  good  things 
who  look  upon  a  Melon  as  not  fit  to  be  compared  with  the 
Granadilla. 

The  seoond  division  is  devoted  to  East  Indian  Ordiids,  and ' 
those  requiring  a  high  temperature.  Uere  in  fiower  we  noticed 
the  lonopsifl  panienlata,  the  chaste  Calanthe  vestita,  several 


Phahenopses,  a  noble  plant  of  ITropedium  Lindenii,  also  fine 
masses,  though  not  in  bloom,  of  the  Peristeria  elata,  Oattleya 
amethystina,  Leopoldii,  Ac,  brides  orispum,  Wamerii,  &c., 
Saccolabiums,  as  Besdii,  &&,  with  large  masses  of  Denbrobes, 
Oncidixmis,  Epidendrums,  Barkerias,  Lelias,  &c.,  depending 
from  the  roof  in  baskets,  or  fastened  to  the  Calabash  tree. 
Here,  also,  we  noticed  some  nice  plants  of  the  old  but  bright 
scarlet  Musa  coocinea  opening  its  blooms,  and  a  noble  plant 
of  Musa  Gavendishii,  planted  eight  monUis  from  the  sucker, 
and  now  having  leaves  66  inches  in  length,  and  31  inches  in 
width,  the  height  of  the  plant  being  8  feet.  Interesting  and 
striking  as  all  these  and  many  more  are,  there  is  one  feature  still 
that  for  gorgeous  and  picturesque  effect  throws  them  all  into 
the  shade.  On  opening  the  door  to  this  compartment,  but  for 
the  firm  path  beneath  your  feat,  and  a  peep  at  the  glass  here 
and  there,  yon  might  imagine  that  by  the  magic  spell  of  an 
enchanter  you  had  been  ci^ried  in  a  mesmeric  sleep  over  con- 
tinent and  ocean,  only  to  open  your  eyes  to  gaze  upon  a  forest 
tropical  scene,  unequalled  for  wild  luxuriant  loveliness  and 
beauty.  IHiis  is  all  due  to  the  Cissus  discolor  being  trained 
along  the  roof,  not  in  stiff  lines  and  bands,  but  allowed  to 
depend  in  long  streaming  shoots  all  over  the  house,  wherever 
room  could  be  found  for  them.  This  regulated  wild  grandeur 
not  only  gave  the  house  a  natural  appearance  contrasting  with 
the  greater  degree  of  trimness  in  the  compartments  on  each  side 
of  it,  but  from  good  nourishment  and  a  proper  amount  of  light, 
the  leaves  were  not  only  of  good  size  but  exceedingly  rich  in 
their  shaded  marbled  colourings.  We  presume  the  plants  will 
be  considerably  cut  back  or  thinned  in  winter,  or  rather  in 
autumn,  to  give  more  light,  but  we  forgot  to  make  inquiries  on 
that  subject.  However,  thera  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  stand  the 
knife  freely,  and  produce  plenty  of  firesh  shoots,  though  pretty 
freely  spurred  bs^ 

The  third  compartment  is  the  largest,  and  besides  noble  speci- 
mens of  Orchids,  has  a  fine  collection  of  good-foliaged  plants, 
Ferns,  and  Mosses.  The  roof,  as  in  the  first  compartment,  is  sup- 
plied with  longitudinal  wires,  and  on  these  were  strong  shoots 
of  the  grand  old  climber  ImpomaBaHorsfsIlife  producing  masses 
of  crimson  flowen.  We  forget  whether  Allamandas  were  at  aU 
trained  to  the  wires ;  but  if  not,  several  plants  presented  not 
only  a  fine  contrast  in  colour  to  the  Ipomsea,  but  the  trimness 
of  the  latter  was  softened  down  by  the  somewhat  natural  dang- 
ling and  festooning  of  the  former.  Among  singular  and  fine- 
foliaged  plants  we  noticed  good  specimens  of  varieties  of  the 
Pitcher-plants;  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  Theophrasta  im- 
perialis,  weU  named  imperial,  and  worthy  of  commemorating  the 
great  botanist  of  antiquity ;  a  noble  plant  of  Oyanophyllum 
magnificum,  with  its  magnificent  foliage ;  large  beautiful  plants 
of  Oroton  pictum,  and  othen ;  Dractenas,  of  various  kinds ;  the 
new  Coleus  Yerschaffelti ;  a  rich  assortment  of  Caladhims,  contain- 
ing almost  every  variety  out,  including  pectinatum,  with  its  rich 
veins  in  the  centre,  and  many  with  foliage  as  large  as  luxuriant 
Oauliflowen;  and  among  Alocasias,  the  pretty  Alocasia 
variegate,  and  the  bronzy  purple  metal-leaved  Alocasia  me- 
tallica,  supposed  to  be  the  best  plant  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

Among  Fbma  we  noticed  some  fine  plants  of  the  singular 
Platyoenums,  as  grande,  stemmaria,  biforme,  &c.,  clinging  to 
blocks  or  masses  of  tu£i ;  noble  plants  of  the  Adiantums,  as 
tnpeziforme,  macrophyllum,  triangulare,  tenerum,  brasiliense, 
ana  many  othen.  Among  twining  and  flaunting  Lyoopodioms 
was  the  new  L.  polystichum.  Of  Gymnogrammas,  beginning 
with  chrysophylla,  thera  wera  fine  plants  of  all  the  best  kinds ; 
but,  perhaps,  as  conspicuous  as  any  wera  fine  plants  of  Davallia 
aculeate,  some  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  as  mucn  in  height,  with 
fine  prickly  fronds ;  and  equally  fine,  noble  plants  of  Thyrsopteris 
elegans,  and  Drynaria  coronana ;  whilst  by  way  of  contrast,  in 
shdtered  nooks  we  find  such  beauties  as  Trichomanes  anceps, 
exsictum,  floribundum,  rigidum,  elegans,  &c.,  and  such  Hymeno* 
phyllums  as  scabrum  and  ciUatum ;  whflst  clinging  to  a  piece  of 
mossy  conglomerate  is  the  interesting  Arthrobotiys  articulate, 
producing  its  fronds  only  on  one  side  of  the  stem,  and  looking  to 
the  passer-by  as  much  like  a  Moss  as  a  Fern. 

Then  as  to  Mosses  or  Lyoopods  it  would  be  endless  to  enu- 
merate them.  IVom  being  out  of  practice  there  were  many  we 
had  never  befora  seen,  or  even  heard  of^  The  newer  kinds  would 
soon  be  fine  plants,  and  all  the  «lder  varieties  wera  from  24  inches 
to  30  inches,  and  36  inches  across,  and  covering  and  concealing 
the  pans  and  boxes  with  their  rich  verdura.  In  walking  along 
noble  specimens  caught  our  ert  of  Warczewiccii,  rubricaule, 
WalUohii,  jamaoiense,  inequaliroliom,  LobbiL-^Slie  two  latter 
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some  3  leet  in  diameter,  and  more  in  height.    A  desor^tire  liet 
of  Lyoopodi^  with  synonymes  up  to  the  present  time,  would  be 
Terj  interesting  to  tnoee  who  love  them^  though  they  hare  no 
t  dumoe  of  growing  them. 

Near  the  north  end  of  this  compartment  is  %  hesin  or  foun- 
tai|i;  the  centre  stalk  being  graced  with  Ferns  and  Mosses, 
iBsobynanthus  in  baskets,  and  droopine  Ferns,  as  the  beautiful 
Ooniophlebium  Pluswardii,  had  fronds  from  the  roof  reach- 
ing Inmost  to  the  ground.  The  north  end  of  this  diyision  is 
a  solid  waU,  and  in  front  of  it  there  was  a  wall  built  of  sods 
of  heath  mould,  &c.,  over  which  were  creeping  pieces  of  Cissus 
disoolor  and  other  trailers ;  whilst  many  little  Ferns  were  grow- 
ing and  seeding  themselTes  freely.  A  part  of  the  opaque  roof 
was  ffetting  covered  with  Ficus  stipulaoea  clinging  firmly  to  it. 
In  the  turf  wall  itself  many  yaults  and  crannies,  caves  and 
recesses  were  formed,  where  ttie  ^ner  Trichomlines  and  Hymono- 
phyllums  already  mentioned  were  finding  suitable  homes ;  and 
in  a  snug  corner  in  a  case  was  nestled  another  beautiful  assort" 
ment  of  Anosctochilus. 

At  this  end  of  the  honse  is  a  nei^t  comfortable  ro<mi  or  shed, 
80  that  every  plant  in  pot,  or  basket,  or  log,  may  be  easily 
examined  wiuiout  being  taken  out  of  doors  or  making  a  mets  in 
the  house.  Whilst  eiy'oying  ourselves  here,  and  looking  into 
the  orchard-house,  where  we  felt  ourselves  more  at  home,  and 
where  too  our  readers  may  feel  a  sort  of  relief  alter  being  kept  so 
long  amidst  such  tropical  crandeur,  we  would'desire  to  mention 
a  few  flMsta.  The  whole  of  the  houses  we  have  passed  through 
are  heated,  and  to  anj  temperature  desirable,  by  one  of  Weeks* 
boilers,  which  answers  admirably.  Another  small  boiler  is  used 
for  the  orchard-house  and  Fern-house.  We  did  not  notice  a 
single  unhealthy  plant  in  the  houses :  if  such  there  were,  they 
must  have  had  an  hospital  for  themselves  out  of  the  way. 
Neither  did  we  notice  the  si^  of  bug,  scale,  thrips,  or  any 
other  vermin ;  so  that  if  there  were  any  such  things  they  wisely 
kept  out  of  sight.  Again,  there  was  a  peculiar  neatness  and 
nattiness  about  the  finish  of  all  Orchids  elevated  in  pots,  or 
«ven  suspended  in  baskets,  the  surface  being  so  smooth  and 
firm  that  there  was  scarcely  a  chance  for  a  woodlouse  or  a  cook- 
roach  finding  a  hole  in  which  to  burrow.  Mr.  O'Brien  is  so 
liberal-hearted,  that  we  venture  to  make  known  the  secret— a 
valuable  one  to  Orohid-erowers.  It  is  this  :  Sphagnum  is 
•chopped  very  fine  when  dry ;  it  }»  then  moistened^  placed  all 
over  as  a  covering  about  half  an  inch  thick,  watered,  pressed 
firm  by  means  of  any  suitable  substance,  and  afterwards  it  keeps 
as  firm  and  smooth  almost  as  metal  cast  in  a  mould.  And, 
lastly,  large  earthenware  pots,  No.  1  size,  but  without  any  holes 
at  bottom,  are  set  at  intervals  along  the  sides  of  the  paths  below 
the  platforms,  and  kept  filled  with  sof^  water;  so  that,  besides 
giving  out  much  vapour  to  the  house,  there  is  suiti^ble,  soft, 
exposed,  warm  water  alwi^s  ready  for  watering,  syringing,  or 
dipping.  The  practice — one  of  those  little  matters  that  tell  for 
ultimate  success— has  several  times  been  recommended  by  our 
friend  Mr.  Appleby.  B.  Fish. 

(To  he  eotUinued.) 


EOYAL  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Council  have  appointed  an  Jjaplement  Committee.  Its 
members  are  Mr.  £.  Easton,  Mr.  J.  Flemmg,  Mr.  B.  Gibbs,  Sir 
J.  Faxton,  and  Mr.  J.  Yeitch,  jun.,  with  Colonel  Chaloner  as 
Chairman.  The  objects  the  Society  have  in  view  are  the  improve- 
ment of  garden  tools,  heating  apparatus,  pottexy,  ornamental 
work,  and,  in  short,  of  eveiy  artide  oonnected  with  the  practice 
•of  gardening. 

Applications  lor  schedules  of  prizes,  &c.,  must  be  made  to 
Mr.  Eyles,  Superintendent  of  the  Chtrden,  Kensington  Gore. 


WOBZ  FOB  THE   WEEK. 

KITCHSK  OABDBK. 

SowiKa  of  all  kinds  of  seeds  should  be  proceeded  with  as 
speedily  as  the  state  of  the  ground  will  permit.  Asparague^  top- 
dress  the  beds,  taking  care  not  to  iigure  the  plants  with  the 
rake  or  fork.  A  little  Celorj  or  Lettuce  seed  may  be  sown  over 
the  beds,  and  new  plantations  made.  Beet^  this  may  be  sown 
m  drills  a  foot  ap«rt.  BroocoU,  make  a  sowing  of  Grange's 
Eaarly  White.  Cahbage^  plant  out  the  autumn-sown,  clean  up 
the  leaves,  and  weed  the  beds  lefi  for  Coleworts.  Capeicume^ 
«ow  on  a  hotbed.  CeMl^,omer$^  stir  the  soil  round  those  under 
hand-masses,  and  earth  them  up.    Water  at  the  roots  wiUi 


manure  water.  Beas,  continue  sowing  for  suooesaioa  eropi; 
earth-up  and  stick  those  already  up  as  tber  require  it.  Pois- 
ioet,  plant  for  a  principal  early  crop  while  the  ground  continues 
in  good  working  order.  Sow,  if  not  already  done.  Turnips, 
Carrots,  Leeks,  Onions,  Parsley,  small  salad,  and  pot  herbs. 

FLOWEB  eABDBV. 

The  preparation  of  flower-beds  should  not  be  d^yed  until 
the  day  of  planting.  Continue  to  prune  Boses.  Dahlias  fisr  the 
pleasure  ground  may  be  pnt  in  aotion  and  propagated.  Boll 
walks  and  destroy  weeds.  The  soil  around  Pinlra,  Heartsesie, 
and  other  florists  flowers  should  be  examined ;  and,  if  loosened 
by  the  frost,  it  should  be  regulated  and  gently  pressed  around 
them.  Protect  the  foliage  of  bulbous  roots  whenever  there  is  aa 
^pcarance  of  a  sharp  fi^t.  Proceed  with  renMmag  and  piast- 
ing  all  sorts  of  ev«rgieeiL  shrulM,  and  let  all  improvements  in 
this  department  be  oomideted  as  speedily  as  possible.  Sow 
seeds  of  tender  anauak  in  pots,  and  of  hardy  annuals  in  the  qien 
ground  when  the  weather  is  fine. 

FBUIT  OABDEN. 
Take  care  that  all  newly-planted  trees  are  securely  staked  and 
mulched,  and  that  the  blossoms  of  the  early  kinds  are  proted«d 
in  due  time.  Planting,  pruning,  and  nailing  should  now  be 
finished  as  soon  as  possible  •*  these  operations  cannot  be  finished 
a  minute  too  soon.  The  sap  having  now  commenced  its  aseoid- 
ing  course,  brokcn-ofi' flower-buds  and  injured  shoots  will  be  the 
certain  consequence  of  neglect  and  delsy. 

8IOTB. 
Cuttings  of  all  free-growing  soft-wooded  pUnta,  snob  as  the 
difierent  showy  varieties  of  Justicia,  Begonia,  .Aj>helaadra,  Pom- 
settia,  &C.,  wiU  now  strike  readily  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat ;  they 
will  make  useful  plants  for  autumn  and  winter  blooming.  Some 
of  the  Orchids  will  probably  require  shading ;  at  all  events  see 
that  the  material  is  rea4y  for  use,  but  do  without  it  as  long  si 
possiUe ;  and  with  a  little  foresight  in  removing  plants  likely  to 
be  ii\jured  to  shady  situations  it  wiU  not  be  necessary,  at  least  in 
most  cases,  to  applv  it  just  yet.  Encourage  growth  bv  sy ringing 
with  clean  water  all  over  the  leaves,  and  every  part  of  the  hoiue, 
and  filling  it  with  vapour.  Admit  air  on  all  favourable  oppor- 
tunities, but  close  up  early  to  secure  solar  heat. 

GBEENHOUSB  AKD  OONSBBVATOBT. 
Top-dress  and  shift  all  plants  that  require  to  be  so  treattd. 
Bemove  into  the  hothouse  Camellias  that  have  flowered,  for  the 

Surpose  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  yomag  shoots  and 
ower-budd.  Train  and  tie-up  oHmbing  plante  to  pillars  and 
trellises.  The  recently  potted  plants  to  be  rather  sparingly  sap* 
plied  with  water  until  thev  have  made  frvsh  roots ;  keep  tbm 
close  and  syringe  frequently,  so  as  to  maintain  a  rather  hoBid 
atmosphere.  Annuals  inteifided  to  decorate  these  houses  should 
now  be  sown  in  heat,  such  as  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  Browaflisf, 
Martynifts,  &o.  As  soon  as  they  have  expanded  their  seed-Iesvei 
pot  them  ofi*  into  three-mch  pots,  and  keep  them  in  a  wana 
crame  or  pit  near  the  glass. 

PITS  jLKD  FBAHB8. 
A  very  busy  season  has  commenced  in  this  department  Every 
spare  light  should  be  put  to  use  as  soon  as  frame  Cauliflowers, 
Lettuces,  Badishes,  and  forced  Asparagus,  &c,  come  ofiT.  Fmk 
hotbeds  to  be  made  in  succession,  ^d  linings  to  be  attended  to. 
Sow  Auricula,  Polyanthus,  Banunculus,  and  Pansy  seeds. 
Annual  plants,  such  as  Mignonette,  Asters,  Ten-week  Stocks, 
&c.,  to  be  sown  on  a  slight  hotbed,  and  brought  forward  in  piti 
to  succeed  the  plants  raised  in  the  autumn,  and  that  had  been 
kept  in  pits  or  frames  during  winter.  Auriculae  will  be  £ist 
progressing  and  must  be  looked  to  that  they  may  meet  with  oo 
check  in  the  development  of  their  flowers.  All  weak  and 
secondary  trusses  of  bloom  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  thcj  can  be 
detected,  and  it  is  also  important  that  they  may  be  protected 
from  frost  and  supplied  with  i^  sufficiency  of  water ;  at  the 
same  time  they  require  to  be  k^t  cool,  and  to  have  all  tbs 
air  that  can  be  gireu  to  them  when  the  weather  is  at  all  mild. 
As  the  flower-stems  advance  they  should  be  protected  from 
sudden  sunbursts  by  shading.  Encourage  Uie  growth  of  Potatoei, 
Badishes,  Carrots,  and  other  frame  crops  by  surface-stirring  snd 
applying  tepid  water.  Prepare  a  sligm  hotbed  for  turning  out 
under  hoops  Potatoes  already  sprouted  in  pots  or  boxes.  Admit 
abundance  of  air  on  all  favourable  opportunities,  and  continue 
protection  at  night  as  long  as  there  is  any  s^pearance  of  frost 
Top-dress  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  Carnations,  ^  Attend  to 
the  young  stock  which  is  intended  lor  bedding-outL  and  go  on 
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piflpagrtii^  OtloteknM,  YmhmmB^  H«Uolro|)ef,  PelmiM^  ia&d 
oUmt  pknts  for  beddiii(r-<mt  at  theyoaxi  be  ipared. 

rOECIHO-PIT. 
Continue  to  renove  forced  flowen  the  moment  a  bad  begins 
to  open.  Stop  tbe  barren  shoots  of  Perpetaal  Boses ;  these  rob 
the  blossom-buds.  Take  care  that  no  ptants  suffer  for  want  of 
water.  Thia  pit  aa  well  as  the  houses  and  frames  should  be 
eiamined  dailjr.  Increase  atmospheric  moisture  considerablj» 
and  syringe  on  most  afternoons.  All  American  planta  require 
large  quantities  of  water  when  forced.  Introduce  dry  bulbs  of 
sorts  to  succeed  Gloxiniaa  and  Achimenes.  W.  KxAim. 


DOINOS  OP  THE  LAST  WBEK. 

GBNBBAI.  XOUTINB. 

MiTOH  the  same  as  last  week.  Owinc  to  dripping  weather 
could  do  but  little  on  the  open  grouncL  Trapped  mice  and 
birds  from  making  depredationa  on  Peas.  Took  out  those  sown 
in  a  house  to  harclen  before  transpkuitiog.  Pfamted  Potatoes 
when  dry.  Thinned  Gauliflowera  under  passes.  Bepotted  Cu- 
cumbers, as  we  hftTe  still  no  room  to  pMnt  out ;  tliough  large 
plants,  we  shall  most  likely  keep  some  in  pote.  Took  up  some 
beds  of  Celery  to  have  the  ground  turned  orer,  laying  it  in  earth 
as  thiok  as  it  would  stand.  Pricked  out  Lettuces,  Celery  in 
pans,  &c  • 

FRUIT  OABDBK. 

Potted  young  Melon  plants.  Cut  down  young  Tines  that 
had  been  kept  in  a  cool  place  in  eight-inch  pots,  and  painted  the 
cut  to  prevent  bleeding.  Will  set  them  in  a  little  heat  so  as  to 
come  on  slowly  and  be  ready  for  larger  pota,  not  yet  being  decided 
whether  to  grow  them  at  rods  or  as  bushes.  Had  intended  them 
for  the  roof  of  a  late-houae,  but  as  I  eannot  run  a  pipe  or  flue 
through  it,  find  that  would  be  of  no  uaev  as  I  could  not  keep  the 
bunches  there  after  frost  eet  in.  Haring  corered  two  pieces  of 
a  south  wall  wUh  glats^  was  anxious  to  gire  as  much  Heat  to  one 
as  would  keep  out  much  frost,  so  that  it  would  come  before  the 
other,  otherwise  if  all  eoes  well,  there  would  be  far  too  many 
Peaches  at  one  time.  We  could  easily  bring  one  in  before  the 
other,  by  regulating  air-giring,  Ac. ;  but  then  if  too  forward, 
and  we  had  sharp  frost  in  tlie  end  of  Hareh,  the  forward 
ones  would  snflTer.  To  gain  my  otject  so  Sir,  I  will  put  in  the 
iron  stove  that  did  such  good  semee  in  the  eonser? atory  when 
the  boiler  gsre  way  at  Chnstmas,  ft  twehrembnth  ago,  and  l^ 
sinking  it  a  little  near  the  front  I  should  be  able  to  take  the  pipe 
out  at  the  ventilator  at  the  bottom  of  the  wiUl  at  the  baek,  without 
interfering  either  with  roof  or  waH.  The  trees  against  the  wall 
after  being  vrril  daubed,  are  now  fiistened  to  it,  and,  as  the 
handiest  Mid  cheapest  mode^  are  tied  to  Hud*  formed  of  caist- 
metal  naHs,  driven  4^  inches  from  nul  to  nail,  into  every 
alternate  line  of  bricks,  so  that  the  studs  from  the  centre  <^  one 
to  tbe  centio  of  the  other,  will  be  nearly  6  inches  apart  one  way, 
and  5  inches  the  other.  With  such  an  arrange- 
ment there  is  no  difficulty  in  training  fan-  •  •  • 
shaped,  and  thus  the  studs  wiU  remain  as  fixtures, 
and  holes  in  the  wall,  and  the  dirt  and  harbour  •  .  . 
of  insects  by  shreds  be  avoided.  To  prevent  the 
studs  rusting,  they  were  daubed  with  thin  white  f  «unt  by  a  small 
brush  a  day  before  tjing.  The  front  of  the  lean-to  house  will 
have  two  or  three  rows  of  plants  in  pots  at  present,  most  likely 
to  be  planted  out  when  somewhat  establishea  in  fruiting  habits, 
and  notwi^standing  the  striotures  of  our  good  friend,  Mr. 
Bobson,  I  expect  tlmt  even  this  season  they  will  jield  a  retium 
for  the  labour.  Some  very  small  ones  did  well  last  season,  and 
some  Peaehes  and  Apricots  that  we  bought  as  maidens  tiiis  time 
last  year,  are  now  very  fairiy  supplied  with  bloom-buds.  We 
have  been  forced  to  smoke  the  Peach-house  at  length,  as  a  black- 
looking  fly  has  made  its  appeanuice  in  a  few  places,  and  what  is 
worse,  the  tobacco  smoke  seems  to  have  done  little  more  than 
make  them  a  little  sickly.  We  must  have  recourse  to  the 
Weaver  remedy,  and  a  durt  of  hellebore  or  snuff  if  they  do  not 
take  their  leave  of  us.  Twisted  some  long  rods  of  Vines  to  cause 
them  to  break  equally,  and  syringed  those  in  a  later  house  wh^re 
tbe  bod*  were  swelling. 

FLOWBB  DBPABTMBHT. 
Pot  in  eottings  of  Hooeysuokles,  variegated  Ivies,  &c.,  under 
ben-riasses  out  of  doors ;  i^  a  good  numoer  of  Mo9e  cuttings  of 
the  Qiina,  Tea,  and  Perpetual  kinds,  ootling  them  in  rather 
smaQ  vieeee  rinfat  aeroea  at  a  bud  at  the  base,  and  leaving  the 
bod  there^  and  one  or  two  mor«,  and  leaves  forming,  were 


docked  in  ao  as  to  taate  tlM  eeolre  chiefly.  Put  them  in  well- 
drained  pota  with  a  ooople  of  inches  of  sand  over  some  rongh 
material  below,  and  plunged  them  in  a  mild  bottom  heat  from 
tree  leaves,  keeping  rather  dose  during  the  dav  and  giving  air 
at  night.  When  the  bases  swell  or  oallus,  will  give  a  little  more 
heat  to  haaten  root^,  whilst  air  is  thus  kept  on  at  night. 
Potted-off  those  struck  in  autumn,  and  ^ave  them  a  dote  placo 
to  start  them  afresh.  Put  in  cuttings  of  bedding  €kraniums. 
Dahlias,  &c,  keeping  them  at  su^  a  distuice  ham  the  glass  aa 
to  need  little  or  no  shading,  giring  them  thus  difl\ased  instead 
of  shaded  light.  Potted-off  C^eraniums  for  bedding  where  they 
stand  too  tUc^k  in  boxes  as  room  could  be  had  for  them.  Potted 
Chrysanthemums  and  put  them  under  glass  just  to  estaUish 
thems^es  before  \ttiBg  turned  out.  Sowed  Lobelia  seed.  Toma- 
toes, Capsicums,  &c.  Those  who  have  plenty  of  room  might 
have  done  so  earlier,  but  we  like  to  keep  them  growing  after  they 
are  up.  Bsgulated  ocmservatory,  and  festooned  up  tJhe  stove  by 
regulating  climbers  $  dearing  dead  fronds  from  Ferns,  and  set- 
ting plants  gently  ^ing  that  had  been  resting  during  the 
winter.  Bemoved  Poinsettias,  and  put  them  beneath  the  stage 
in  a  cool  vinery  to  harden  and  dry  before  cutting  them  down. 
Potted  Begonias.  Bemoved  store-pots  of  Verbenas,  rather 
stunted  from  being  cut  down  pretty  freely,  out  of  their  pota 
into  a  bed  of  richish  ewrth,  with  a  frame  over  them,  and  a  little 
bottcnn  heat  beneath  them,  which  will  cause  them  to  break  more 
quickly  and  strongly,  and  give  us  the  pots  at  liberty  as  well. 
Turned  tenderer  Geraniums,  as  Alma,  out  of  single  pote  into 
boxes,  to  stand  at  first  in  the  pathway  of  the  greenhouse,  and  then 
be  hardened-off.  Turned  out  others  of  the  Scarlet  kinds  into  an 
earth  pit,  to  be  covered  at  first  with  spare  sashes  laid  on  back  and 
front.  Commenced  planting  out  Calceolarias  in  turf  pit#,  some 
4  inches  apart,  to  be  protected  by  a  slip  of  calico  about  5  (Seet 
wide.  This  oalico,  in  lengths  ^bont  50  feet,  is  fostened  by  tape 
and  tacks  at  each  end  to  poles  about  8  feet  long,  and  from  li  inch 
to  2  inches  in  diameter.  On  these  the  calico  is  rolled  when  not 
wanted.  Beginning  at  one  end  the  pole  ia  ihstened  securely, 
having  previously  railed  the  piece  on  the  other  pole,  which  ia 
then  unrolled  ss  we  plant.  A  few  stakes  are  laid  across,  such  a» 
are  used  for  Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks,  to  prevent  bagging,  and 
then  every  5  feet  or  6  feet  a  stnng  is  sewn  on  the  eafico  oppo> 
site  each  other  back  and  front,  and  these,  fastened  to  little  stakes 
in  the  earth  or  tuif  bank,  keep  tbe  calico  as  tight  as  an  open 
umbrella.  In  very  severe  weather  brand^a,  or  dean  litter,  are 
thrown  over.  This  ia  the  simplest  and  best,  and,  as  respects 
labour,  the  most  economical  plan  we  have  tried.  We  have  some- 
times tightened  the  calico  thua,  and  never  removed  to  water,  &&, 
until  a  few  days  before  planting-out  time.  We  uae  cheap  un- 
Ueaehed ;  it  soon  gets  white  enough  with  sun  and  rains. — B.  F. 


TBABE  LISTS  EECEIVED. 

New  Moses^  Gladiolus^  ffoUykocks,  Pelargftniums^  Fuchsias^  Sf^ 
h^  WaUam  Paul,  Waltkam  Cross,  ^.— Thia  is  Mr.  Wm.  Paul's 
catalogue  of  novdties  in  ^le  way  of  what  are  called  soft- wooded 
and  biding  plants,  as  well  aa  of  Boses,  Gladioli,  &c.,  and  it  wiU 
be  found  well  worth  perusaL 

A  Descriptive  Catalogne  of  Ck  psanth^mumSf  Dahlias^  JWileuw 
Verbsums,  Qoramwwu^  4>c.,  hjf  Wm.  Hoknes,  Hachne^^  XS,— 
Mr.  Holmes  has  here  given  us  the  cream  of  the  different  sorts  of 
flowers  contained  in  the  catalogue^  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  a 
very  useful  aasistant  to  those  who  wish  to  make  selections,  and 
who  may  saf^y  r^  on  Mr.  Holmes*  excellent  judgment  on  sikoh 
matters. 

A  DescripHvs  Catalogs  of  English  and  Foreign  NovelHet 
c&mprisHM  DdhUas^Pesomes,  Phloxes^  Fucheias,  Chrj^santhemums^ 
4*0.,  hg  John  SaUsr^  JSammersmith,  W. — In  this  catalogue  will 
be  found  many  suljects  of  interest,  and  which  are  offisred  for 
sale  for  the  fibrst  time  in  this  cooatry. 

Wheeler  ^  Son's  LUtle  Booh  or  Sslscted  Seed  lAstfor  1862, 
Oloucestsr. — Besides  a  very  nicely-selected  catalogue  of  garden 
and  'flower-eeeds,  whieh  ia  interspersed  with  many  usefol  ob> 
servatione,  we  have  here  a  treatise  on  the  Grasses  of  the  form 
illustrated  with  well-executed  woodcuts. 

SutUm's  Farm  Seed  Lisi^  Meading^  1862.— In  thia  will  b» 
found  0fsatj  article  in  the  wi^  of  seeds  neeessaiy  for  stocking  a 
farm. 

Catalogue  qf  CiOtirngs  Grosonfor  Sale  mt  ih^J^ur series,  Durshg, 
GlomcestMMre^  hg  John  JTorM.— In  thia  eatalegue  evMy  de- 
scriptioii  of  ac^-wooded  and  bedding-planti  lis  oflk«d  in  the 
f orm  of  cuttmgs.  /^^^.<-w<r-*>i-«^li-> 
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TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  oorreapondents  will  sot  mix  up  on  the 
same  ^eet  queetions  mating  to  Qardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  iBee  sulgects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and  oonveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
▼ery  special  circumstances. 

Bi&cH  Trees  BLKSDOfo  {J.  C).— To  stop  the  outflow  of  sap,  or  bleeding* 
from  the  wounds  where  large  branches  have  been  lopped  is  very  dlfBcnlt* 
and  yott  will  probably  not  cause  it  to  cease  entirely  until  the  leaves  are 
expanding,  when  the  outflow  will  leave  off  naturally.  We  believe  that  fresh 
qniekllme  applied  abundantly  to  the  wounds  serves  to  reduce  the  bleeding. 
You  have  the  consolation,  however,  even  if  the  bleeding  proceeds,  of  know- 
ing that  it  will  not  perceptibly  weaken  your  trees.  Birch  trees  that  have 
been  tapped,  and  gallons  of  sap  taken. trom  them,  vegetate  seemingly  as 
vigorously  as  those  which  have  not  been  tapped. 

WiRKWOBMS  (An  Amateur),— Th^  light  red  worms  you  mention  were 
certainly  not  wireworms,  for  these  are  yellowish-white  with  brown  heads. 
Those  in  the  Vine-border  probably  were  wlrew  orms.  There  is  no  application 
that  will  kill  them  that  would  not  kill  the  plants  also.  The  only  resource  Is 
to  tr&p  them  by  burying  slices  of  Potatoes,  Carrots,  ftc,  in  the  soil,  to 
examine  the  Alices  and  destroy  the  wireworms  that  are  sticking  to  them. 
Lime  water  docs  not  kill  them. 

Flower  Garden  Plahs  (P.  J,  JTeiaf on). —Tour  sunk  circular  plan  with 
those  circles  on  each  side  is  planted  very  well  indeed,  and  the  plan  on  the 
oiled  paper  is  Just  as  badly  done  as  yon  could  make  it.  The  comer  flgnrex 
in  such  a  plan  as  1  and  2  should  be  planted  in  match  pairs,  and  a  variegated 
plant,  as  in  2,  is  quite  inadmissible  in  an  outside  or  end  comer  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  day.  4, 7.  and  3,  8,  have  a  radical  error  in  the  planning, 
and  you  make  the  fSault  of  the  plan  more  faulty  by  not  planting  each  pair 
with  one  kind  of  plant.  3  must  be  the  same  colour  as  8,  and  7  must  be  the 
same  colour  as  4,  and  then  you  will  see  the  £ault  is  in  the  plan.  The  rest  of 
it  is  very  fair. 

Hardt  Eteboreek  for  the  Pillars  of  a  Portico  {T.  P.).— Evergreen 
hardy  and  showy  climbers  are  just  as  rare  as  evergreen  Perpetual  Moas 
Roses— there  is  not  one  of  either.  The  Lonicera  flexuosa,  or  Japan  Honey- 
euckle,  and  the  Sempervirens  running  Roses,  are  the  nearest  to  what  you 
want :  and  the  eood  old  F^llcitd  Perpetnelle  and  Princesse  Marie  Roses  are 
still  two  as  good  as  any  of  them. 

SiLECT  Frthtb  (O.  J.  JT.).— Ton  ask  a  question  which  it  is  very  difiBcult 
to  answer,  and  you  do  not  say  at  what  seasons  you  require  the  fruit  to  be 
ready;  however,  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  for  you.  Apple»,—  Wibt^Um 
Pippin  and  Bedfordshire  Foundling.  PMr«.— Marie  Louise  and  Catillac. 
.«4prieof «.—Moorpark  and  Musch-musch.  Peaeh.—GroMB  Mlgnonne.  Nee- 
^artu^.— Elrage.  Oreen  P/tim.— Orecn  Gage.  Fellow  Fium,^Ooe*B  Golden 
Drop.  Bed  Flum.—De  Montfort.  Victoria,  and  Diamond.  Jtaspberry.— 
Red  Antwerp  and  Fastolff.    Sirawberty,—BTitiBtt  Queen  and  Elton. 

Troublbsohk  Weed  (Clerious^—lt  is  not  right  to  expect  that  we  can 
detect  a  plant  firom  a  fragment  of  root;  but;  it  happens  that  we  think  we 
recogniso  it  as  the  root  of  one  of  the  Equisetums,  or  Horsetails.  We  could 
liave  been  certain  if  a  fragment  of  stem  and  leaves  were  sent  to  ua.  The 
whole  genus  are  natives  of  soils  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of  moisture,  and 
the  only  radical  remedy  is  to  drain. 

Ihjvrt  fro>[  Tobacco  Fchioatiok  (T.  P.).— Either  there  was  something 
prci)ndlcial  hi  the  tobacco,  too  strong  a  dose  was  given— that  is,  too  much  at 
one  sipoking,  or  the  tobacco  smoke  was  too  hot,  which  we  think  was  very 
likely  the  cause.  It  is  always  safest  to  smoke  several  times,  than  to  give  too 
mudi  at  once :  a  patent  fumigator  will  insure  the  smoke  being  presented 
cooL  When  a  pot  of  any  kind  is  used,  a  covering  of  damp  moas  is  indis- 
pensable to  cool  the  smoke  as  it  rises.  There  is  nothing  in  the  pieces  of 
charred  oak ;  two  or  three  live  cinders,  and  a  bit  of  paper  put  over  them, 
and  then  the  tobacco  Is  as  good  as  anything.  Are  you  sure  the  vessel  used 
was  all  i;ight?  Every  gardener  gets  such  lessons,  as  the  hard  knocks  of 
experience.  When  such  resulta  are  repeated  afterwards,  then  there  is 
blame  for  carelessness. 

Datitra  arboeba  Culture  (M.  P.).— We  should  have  liked  you  to  have 
stated  the  length  of  yonr  shoots,  because  fh>m  the  large  and  drooping 
character  of  the  flowers.  Datura  aiborea,  and  Brugmansla  suaveolens  and 
Candida  being  the  same  thing,  they  always  look  best  on  a  plant  from  3^  feet 
to  6  feet  or  more  in  height.  According  to  your  room,  ttierefore,  we  would 
only  remove  a  little— say  an  inch  or  a  foot,  according  to  room,  from  the  top 
of  the  shoots.  After  doing  that,  they  will  generally  show  small  shoots  aU  up 
the  stems,  and  we  would  remove  all  except  three  or  Ibur  at  the  top  of  eaiui 
stem.  The  plant  would  be  more  elegant  it  grown  to  one  stem ;  then  take 
the  ball  of  tbe  plant,  disentangle  the  roots,  shake  out  a  good  portion  of  the 
old  soil,  and  repot  in  a  sixe  larger  pot,  using  strong,  rich  loam.  The  plant 
will  thrive  admirably  in  the  greenhouse,  and  so  it  will  planted  out  of  doors 
after  June,  and  taken  up  in  October.  If  the  shoots  were  well-ripened  last 
autumn,  you  will  have  plenty  of  flowers  on  the  shoots  of  this  year.  Next 
season  prune  pretty  well  back,  and  treat  again  the  same. 

OxALis  cremata  Culture  (Oxo/is).— The  plant  generally  flowers  in  the 
autumn  about  the  end  of  August.  Then  allow  the  plants  to  get  dry  gradually ; 
take  np  the  roots,  and  treat  as  Dahlias  or  Potatoes  in  winter,  placing  them  in 
dry  sand.  Then  pot  a  few  in  March  or  April  in  smallish  pots— say  a  strong 
tuber  in  a  five-inch  pot,  and  the  curbing  of  the  pot  will  cause  flowers  to 
come  mora  Areely.  The  rest  yon  may  plant  in  well-pulverised  ground  out  of 
doors,  and  you  may  eat  tlie  young  steins  as  salad,  or  use  the  tubers  in  winter 
as  Potatoes.  In  damp  seasons  it  is  apt  to  grow  too  much  to  leaf  out  of  doors 
to  flower  well. 

FLOWER-OARDKtr  Plah  (C/**#c«if).— Tout  ouo  half  of  the  coloured  geo- 
metric garden,  with  the  Pr;noe-of-Wales'-Feaflier-like  beds,  is  exceedingly 
well  planted.  Of  couise,  in  the  other  half;  you  will  repeat  the  same  colours 
croM-coraerwisc ;  and,  of  course  also,  there  is  a  match  for  the  bed  4. 

Stable  Dbaikaoe  (E.  M.  JT.).— The  drainage.  If  it  has  no  other  diluting 
than  that  from  washing  the  legs  of  tbe  horses  twice  or  thrioe  a^week.  had 
better  be  mixed  with  twice  its  measure  of  water  beWre  being  appUed  to  the 
border*,  and  even  then  ought  not  to  touch  the  foliage. 


BsDOHfo  GsRAHiUM  (/.  T,  C,  I>m6^).— Toof  Geraninm  is  the  Rose 
Unique.  A  very  different  kihd  Is  called  Pictnratum  in  England,  and  ia 
this  Journal,  and  In  most  of  the  London  bedding  catalogues. 

Flower-Oarden  Plan  { JJem).— Tou  are  all  right  except  No.  L  From 
the  beginning,  this  Journal  set  its  pages  agafnsc  the  &aey  of  plaiitl&g 
Scarlet  Geraniums  in  the  centra  of  anything;  but  no  one  has  a  right  to 
question  your  privilege  to  plant  It  just  &s  you  think  best.  We  would  plant 
it  with  Flower  of  the  Day,  and  a  broad  band  of  Lobeli*  spedosa  all  nnmd  It. 
If  you  coidd  plant  two  rows  in  front  of  Uie  evergreens  In  6,  tbe  effect  wo«ld 
be  much  better— say  a  row  of  Tom  Thumbs  next  the  ahruU,  and  aometlaag 
white  or  variegated  In  front  of  it;  but  avoid  yellow  and  scarlet  in  lines  ia 
firont  ot  evergreens  as  you  would  the  plague. 

LiLiuM  oieAMTBiiK  SOWING  (/.  Z.,  <7»e?««i).— The  treatment  of  Lffimn 
giganteum  from  seeds  is  so  tedious  a  process,  that  we  would  not  reoomacad 
vou  to  attempt  It.  The  way  is  to  sow  it  in  a  cold  pit,  jnat  like  ao  »Bch 
Lettuce  seed,  and  to  have  the  same  depth  of  covering,  as  soon  as  it  i«  ripe 
in  the  autumn,  in  a  box  or  flat  pan,  and  pet  it  with  watering,  weedfaig. 
airing,  shading,  and  seclusion  from  frost  for  three  yean ;  then  to  divide  the 
seedlings  out  mto  single  pots,  or  in  an  open  bed  of  earth  in  the  aaae  pet, 
and  in  three  more  years  some  will  bloom  and  some  will  not.  Then,  as  to 
suckers,  they  are  to  be  done  Just  as  the  three-year-old  seedlings,  sad  in  two 
or  three  or  four  yea»  they  will  bloom  according  to  their  aise — at  flnt,  the 
strongest  will  bloom  in  two  years,  and  so  on  according  to  aixe  and  the 
skill  of  growing  them.  Tour  window  plant  does  not  seem  to  be  a  Solanum  at 
all,  nor  anytiiing  like  one ;  but  what  it  is  we  can  form  not  the  aligfatoft 
idea.  If  it  puts  up  suckers  from  the  bottom,  like  the  plant  yon  had  it  fTOn, 
do  one  or  two  of  them  as  you  did  this  last  year ;  but  keep  the  old  idant  Jo* 
as  it  is,  and  see  if  it  does  not  blossom  this  year  two  montlis  earlier,  and  be 
altogether  a  much  fUier  plant ;  and  if  you  wiU  send  as  a  bit  of  it  in  flower, 
we  will  tell  you  the  name. 

Double  Calla  athiofica  {J.  C,  &.).— It  is,  indeed,  rerr  nnuissl  to 
have  double  flowers  on  the  Calla,  or  as  It  is  now  called,  Richardia  inthiopiea. 
We  have  never  seen  one,  but  we  have  heard  of  one  or  two  being  dimble 
befora  now.  We  would  send  you  the  copy  of  the  Number  for  whkh  yen 
enclosed  stamps,  but  without  either  your  name  or  address ! 

Vines  Unfruitful  (H.  Cftrufuin).— According  to  yoor  treatment,  whkh 
we  have  carofnlly  perused,  we  can  assign  no  reason  for  your  gresft  fis- 
appolntment,  except  an  overabundant  wi^oring  In  the  dull  months  ol  the 
year,  and  extra  manuring,  and  some  sudden  cheek  either  at  tbe  roots  or  is 
tbe  house.  The  appearance  denotes  over-luxurlanoe  rather  than  stordineH. 
We  by  no  means  say  that  such  are  the  reasons,  as  you,  by  a  similar  prutke, 
have  hitherto  been  so  successfhl.  We  have  had  another  caao  presented  to 
us,  though  not  so  bad  as  yours;  but  that  we  attriboted  to  a  neglect  ia 
watering  in  a  very  dry  summer,  whioh  induced  the  roots  to  go  down  deeper 
than  usual ;  and  then,  too,  the  border  was  screened  fhun  the  sun  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  when.  In  our  opinion,  the  sun  would  have  exerted  s 
heating  and  ripening  power  more  than  any  monUi  in  the  year.  Once  we 
had  the  care  of  some  imported  Vines  that,  do  what  we  wonld,  came  n  yea 
describe,  and  after  trying  them  for  three  years  and  doing  nothing  «e 
grafted  them,  and  then  had  plenty  of  fruit.  We  hear  some  strange  thfaip 
about  Vines  and  Strawberries  this  season  after  audi  a  snnny  snmnw  in 
England.  A  house  of  Vines  we  heard  of  the  other  day  pruned  in  Korenber, 
and  generally  allowed  to  break  pretty  well  of  their  own  accord  aboat  tbe 
middle  of  Mareh,  have  taken  to  bleed  all  over  like  a  shower-bath  before  the 
buds  showed  signs  of  moving.  This  seems  just  as  strange  an  ailUr.  From 
the  mildness  of  the  whiter  we  should  not  have  been  surpriaed  if  pnmiag  had 
been  deferred  until  spring ;  but  we  know  that  in  that  place  tlie  Vines  art 
always  praned  early— flrequently  befbre  all  the  leaves  have  UWiaL  We 
know  of  no  peculiarity  except  that  two  years  ago  a  good  quantity— extra, 
we  may  say— of  bones  was  placed  in  the  borders.  Could  that  have  any  sack 
effect  ?  We  shall  be  much  obliged  if  any  ooriespondent  or  reader  ean  thnv 
better  light  on  this  correspondent's  case. 

Grapes  in  House  with  Peaches  {.LUtU  (?ar<iener).— Black  Bamberg, 
Black  Prince  and  White  If  ascadine,  and  Sweetwater  would  suit  yon  test, 
and  either  in  pots,  or  planted  out  as  bush  standards  in  the  way  Mr.  Nlrea 
does  at  Dramcondra.  If  you  meant  having  them  on  the  roof;  to  do  )aaiae< 
to  the  other  trees  the  Vines  should  be  some  8  feet  or  10  fleet  apart,  sad 
spnr>pruned. 

Tuberose  Culture  (An  Old  Subscriber).— Vrtah  bulbs  of  it  every  jtai 
from  Italy  should  be  potted  Just  like  Hyadnths,  and  in  the  aame  kind  of 
soil,  and  be  treated  aa  greenhouse  plants ;  or  th^  may  be  ali^tly  fuced  till 
the  flower-stem  is  6  inches  or  8  inches  high ;  after  that  the  plant  is  impatkst 
of  close  heat,  and  very  liable  to  red  spider. 

Prevbntino  the  Gooseberry  Saw-flt  CATBKPiu.Am  (IT.  IT.^.).— 
Cover  now  the  whole  surface  of  the  soil  of  the  bed  or  border  on  wludi  the 
Gooseberry  busties  grow,  8  Inches  deep  with  spent  tan  flrom  the  tanncn. 
It  effectually  destroys  the  larvae,  and  you  will  have  no  green  and  Uaci 
caterpillars  on  your  Gooseberry  bushes. 

Grass,  Weeds.  Ac,  as  a  Source  of  Hsat  {F.  ir.).-*We  cannoS  rseoUeet 
all  that  appears  in  this  Journal,  and  can  seldom  have  tone  to  look  arm 
eighteen  months*  Numbers— that  is  asking  us  to  do  what  our  readers  sboaM 
do  fbr  us.  Weeds  and  grass  will  yield  a  good  amount  of  heat  {  hot  to  hare 
it  regular,  and  not  in  fits  and  starts,  they  should  be  mixed  with  soro^laag 
to  insure  a  regular  heat  from  a  slower  decomposition.  We  have  frequently 
iised  dry  earth  to  moderate  the  heat,  and,  when  dons  with,  replace  afiresh. 
Our  great  regulator  and  oontinuotts-heat-promotM'  in  such  circumstances  is 
dry  litter  placed  in  alternate  layers.  Tbe  damp  of  the  weeds  and  gi  ass  set 
all  heating;  and  as  fh>m  the  openness  air  is  gradually  admitted,  the  best 
will  be  kept  up  until  there  Is  nothing  more  to  ccmsume  or  decay.  We  hare, 
firotn  scarcity  of  material,  made  beds  on  the  above  plan,  especially  where  we 
could  turn  them  now  and  thm.  From  such  a  bad,  however,  no  steam  moil 
get  to  any  plants,  or  they  will  be  killed.  In  yonr  case  a  elose  eoveriag  of 
sine  would  keep  all  down,  especially  with  a  layer  of  ashes  over  it.  On  s 
larger  scale  we  wonld  use  a  coverhig  of  rotten  dung  and  aahes  to  keep  all 
unhealthy  funces  down.  Eiperience  alone  can  tell  how  to  manage  such  s 
ca.«e  to  the  best  advantage. 

Paintino  Frakes,  Ac  (TT.  Jr.).~As  you  would  have  to  buy  your  white 
lead  flrom  some  painter  or  dealer  we  advise  you  to  buy  yonr  paint  trade  op 
to  the  colour  you  want,  as  there  are  innumerable  shades  both  of  stime  cokmr 
and  green  which  such  tradesmen  could  show  you  and  make  similar,  ssd 
which  we  could  hardly  manage  were  we  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  ta^jKU 
which  we  cannot  do.  Bmahes  can  be  cleaned,  but  at «  much  greater  expeaie 
I  for  labour  than  the  price  of  havhig  a  separauUu;^  for  eash^oarof  psiat. 
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^Vtaen  not  ta  nas  ke^  the  bnwliet,  after  being  xtragtUy  cleaned,  in  water. 
If  yon  keep  paint,  place  a  little  oil  or  water  on  the  surface. 

So-WTwa  Mabtkl  or  Peru  {A  Leamer).—So7f  the  seeds  about  the  middle 
of  3f  ardi.  Place  the  pot  at  nlsht  near  the  fireplace.  When  the  planta  are 
I  \  Incb  in  Iteifrhi  prick  them  ofl;  aay  frem  fonr  to  six  in  a  fdmsineli  pot,  and 
keep  them  in  the  window  shaded  from  the  sun  at  firBt.  When  these  atuin 
a  fair  size  eive  them  each  a  small  pot,  and  keep  in  the  window  untU  the 
Tiiiddle  of  May.  Then  place  out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered  place,  and  turn  oat 
I  he  pUoita  into  any  good  rich  soil  in  the  first  week  in  Jane.  If  yon  like 
t  Jiem  nmch  afterwards  take  np  the  roots,  store  them  in  dry  sand,  and  treat 
XLS  Dalilias. 

Vaxlota  puKPCREJL  CoLTcaE  (/J*m).— As  respects  Vallota,  the  word 
'*ary'»  In  the  Dictionary  should  have  been  •'dryish,"  to  dlstlnjniish  it 
from  the  motet  state  in  sommer.  Vallota  being  erergreen  shonld  be  kept 
slowly  gtowtng  in  winter.  We  regret  the  mistake,  as  we  think  yonr  plant 
^aa  been  kept  too  dry.  Some  leaves,  however,  would  go  as  a  matter  of 
coarse.  Water  gently  now,  making  a  few  holes  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to 
percolate  freely— that  is  to  say,  instead  of  ddogihg  the  plant  at  once  give 
enoai^  Of  moistore  In  a  week,  and  the  botti  will  thilve  very  well  tor  anything 
we  aee  to  the  contrary. 

Caxc£oi.abia  Cirmaros  {Idem).— Yon  were  late  enough  with  the  Calceo- 
1  aria  cuttings  in  December.  We  put  in  thousands  In  October  in  a  cold  pit, 
and  they  xnnst  be  moved  for  they  are  a  perfisct  thicket— not  one  in  two 
thooaand  mteeed.  Ton  may  strike  wholesale  now  in  a  miM  heat,  and  in 
about  as  many  days  as  they  took  in  the  autumn.  Coolness  and  time  are  the 
ercat  essentials  in  the  autumn :  a  little  heat  and  dispatch  are  as  requisite 
now.  Growth  was  firm  and  stubby  in  autumn,  when  the  cuttings  were 
made;  heat  would  have  started  them  the  wrong  way.  The  cuttings  will  now 
be  full  of  sap  and  growing  freely,  and  a  little  heat  not  only  keeps  them  on 
mowing,  bat  encourages  the  rooting  process.  Much  of  success  in  gai-dening 
depends  on  altering  operations  to  snit  different  circumstances.  When  one 
gardener  says  that  Calceolarias  strike  best  in  the  cod,  and  anottier  that 
they  strike  best  in  a  lltUe  heat,  they  are  both  right,  and  yet  their  practice 
may  be  both  wrong,  If  times  and  eircumstanoes  are  not  considered. 

MisTifTOK  SiSD  Bbquiksd.— **I  Shall  esteem  It  a  favour  If  any  of  your 
readers  would  kindly  send  me  a  few  seeds  of  the  Mistletoe,  as  I  am  desirous 
of  again  attempting  to  raise  this  from  seed.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Beaton,  I  can 
only  reiterate  what  I  previoosly  stated,  that  In  this  part  of  Devonshire  or 
t^e  adjoining  county,  Cornwall,  we  have  not  (to  my  knowledge)  a  so  Itary 
^^pecimen,  and  not  two  In  a  hundred  ever  saw  it  growing ;  why  we  have  no 
Mistletoe  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say.  I  also  know  that,  although  onis  is  called  ! 
the  moat  lovely  county  of  Ensland,  yet  no  person  ever  heard  the  Nightin- 
gale in  these  ]Muts.*'-^AMU  Xichollb,  Ttomtoct,  Depon. 

luK.  woR  Zinc  Labbu  (/Mporffmaf«).>-We  have  repeatedly  published 
the  recipe  for  making  this.  Last  November  19th  we  said,  scrub  the  labels 
bright  with  aand-paper,  and  write  on  them  immediately,  using  a  quill  pen, 
with  the  following  mixture:— one  dradim  powdered  verdigris  (acetate  of 
copper) ;  one  drachm  of  powdered  sal  ammoniac  (muriate  of  ammonia);  half 
a  drachm  of  lamp  black ;  ten  drachms  of  water.  Mix  these  in  a  two-ounce 
phial,  and  shake  every  time  you  use  it.  It  is  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  the 
verdigris  and  sal  ammoniac  are  dissolved. 

CRnrs  Cux.Txnui  (Westmorlander),—'Ihe  ofhet  bulbs  are  small,  and  will 
travel  with  yonr  seeds  in  the  sane  parcel.  Plant  this  month,  about  eight 
of  them  together  in  patches,  10  inches  apart.  A  single  row  of  five  yards 
long  is  enoni^  ior  a  family,  as  the  green  leaves  are  the  part  used  instead  ot 
young  Onions,  and  the  bulbs  produce  flresh  leaves  as  often  as  their  predecessors 
are  cut  off.  After  coal  tar  haa  been  upon  woodwork  Ibr  several  years,  we 
think  it  would  be  no  impediment  to  painting  that  woodwork  either  in- 
visible green,  or  any  other  colour. 

Vabiocs  ( J7ora).— We  are  delighted  with  your  letter,  but  Byron  said, 
**There  ia  a  ti  de  in  the  affairs  or  women  which,  when  taken  at  the  fhll, 
leads  toiJiobodw  knows  where.**  So  we  always  like  best  to  hear  fh)m  ladies 
when  tin  tide  »  at  the  d>b,  then  we  ihonld  not  be  overflown.  The  manage* 
ment  of  Paasi-es  on  your  deep  heavy  clay  soil,  with  a  crust  of  garden  soil 
on  It,  is  to  have  a  stock  of  Uiem  struck  under  a  hand-glass  every  year, 
either  early  in  April  or  after  flowering,  and  to  cnt  np  the  old  plants  every 
October,  and  divide  the  roots.  You  are  quite  right,  as  almost  all  ladies  are 
about  flowers.  Pansies  should  never  have  a  bed  to  themselvoe  in  one's  flower 
garden.  A  row  of  them  round  the  Rhododendron-bed  would  be  chsrmlng, 
and  they  would  be  just  the  things  along  the  side  borders.  Mulching  is 
better  for  them  than  much  watering. 

CHUJ>aBM*s  NunsxKT  {Idem).-  -What  a  good  idea  to  propagate  plants  in 
the  nursery  window  to  attract  the  dear  young  ideas  to  the  delights  of 
gardening,  and  to  learn  them  not  to  pull  things  about.  The  way  to  strike 
cuttings  in  a  south  whidow,  is  to  have  a  large  pot,  and  a  little  pot  with 
cuttings  put  inside  it^  then  asgnare  of  glass  set  loosely  on  the  top  of  the  big 
pot  But  you  most  first  begm  with  Scarlet  Geranium  cuttings,  and  avoid 
everything  that  is  likely  to  ftiil,  for  fear  of  damping  the  early  Impressions  of 
the  young  iblks.  Begonias,  old  or  new,  will  never  do  there,  what  you  ought 
to  have  is  a  box  the  whole  length  of^^the  sill,  and  of  a  colour  to  contrast 
with  that  of  the  walls  of  the  houae.  Any  mortal  thhig  win  grow  in  a  box 
as  in  a  flower-bed.  Pots  outside  windows  are  such  a  cockney  institution, 
that  we  would  avoid  them  as  the  plague,  even  six  miles  out  of  London. 

Laiubquk  Axn>  Gioins  ns  Dmom  Rosxs  (Jdem).— These  are  fine 
nmning  Roses  recently  planted— say  last  year,  and  a  little  earlier.  We 
obould  certainly  like  to  advise  you  to  leave  the  largest  shoots  at  some  length, 
^ut  then  Mr.  Beaton  would  be  down  upon  us  with  his  notions  about  all  Rose 
and  other  climbers,  and  as  you  know  them  steer  a  course  between  us  and 
him.  Cut  the  young  shoot  of  Lamarqne  quite  down  to  the  last  eye  er  two, 
and  the  flve-fbet  shoot  to  8  feet.  Do  the  same  with  all  the  bed  and  Uttle 
Bhoots  of  the  Dijon. 

Mun»£YiLLKA  suAVE0LKKa(7<iem1.— It  might  do  certainly  in  the  veran- 
dah, where  Solanum  Jasminoldes  did  so  long ;  but  you  must  prune  it  well  in 
the  autumn,  and  cover  It  with  mats  In  winter,  and  give  it  a  final  dreas- 
I>i^uiing  in  April;  but  you  must  not  think  of  it  ftom  aeed.  It  would  cost 
you  Jugt  eight  times  more  from  seed  than  to  buy  a  nlee  little  idant  in  a  pot 
at  once. 


or  broken  white  sand,  or  broken  white  spar,  to  make  a  Bin»>Uich-wide  path- 
like mark  all  round  the  grass  fans,  and  within  1  foot  of  the  edge,  then  have 
some  upright  plant,  as  a  Humea.  In  the  centre  of  the  two  circles  on  these 
fans,  you  mij^t  challenge  orltldan  fkt>m  any  quarter. 

CkUAsnuM  ToicKirTOsiTM  {M,  F.  B.).—lt  Is  a  perennial,  and  Is  propagated 
from  cuttings  and  by  division  of  the  roots.  It  does  not  seed  with  us.  Did 
you  not  notice  lately  that  Mr.  Thomson,  the  gardener  at  Archerfldd,  where 
they  have  one  of  the  best  flower  gardens  In  Scotland,  does  it  from  cuttings 
on  the  spot  in  April,  Just  as  if  he  were  planting  rojted  slips  for  a  ribbon-line. 

VurxuT  Root  09  RUBsn  Giass  (JL  J»>a<*«rf#y).— Never  fear;  your 
Grapes  will  not  fell  on  account  of  that  roofing.  The  colouring  of  the  Grape^ 
is  more  dependant  upon  a  ft'ee  admission  of  air  than  upon  powerful  U^t. 
In  feet,  a  subdued  light  is  best  for  them,  they  hang  naturally  shaded  by  the 
leaves. 

Vnnc  LuAvis  WxiKKLXik  {An  Old  AifttcWfter).— It  arises  from  excessive 
vigour ;  the  veins  of  the  leaves  do  not  diverge  fiiat  enough  to  make  room 
for  the  rapidly  developed  parenchyma.  If  you  wish  to  prevent  it  you  must 
not  keep  the  roots  so  well  nourished ;  but  if  the  Vine  bears  well  we  recom- 
mend you  to  leave  the  roota  as  they  are,  keeping  the  idr  of  the  house  rather 
less  moist,  and  ventilating  a  Uttle  more  freely. 

Ntmp&sa  ocbsulea  AMD  Htdbocsba  TurLOEA  {N,  B.  F'.).— We  do  not 
know  where  you  can  purchase  these  except  of  some  of  the  prindpsl  nursery- 
men who  advertise  in  our  columns. 

CocoA.KUT  FiBRK  RxFcsK  {T,  James),—Tht  sample  yon  enclose  Is  the 
right  materiaL 

Ptbxis  ABOYmxA  (AiMiia).— The  specimens  you  sent  do  not  show  any  sign 
cf  being  eaten  that  we  can  discover.  Had  they  been  bitten  the  margina 
would  have  shown  some  signs  of  disorganisation.  You  surely  do. not  mean 
to  say  that  the  fragments  sent  were  once  perfect  and  normal,  and  have  since 
become  depauperated  as  they  now  are  I  They  are  exactly  in  the  condition 
of  the  depauperated  iports  which  are  known  in  many  species  of  Ferns.  If 
you  mean  that  the  plant  once  produced  normal  fironda,  and  now  audi  aa 
these,  we  can  explain  it  only  on  the  supposition  that  it  has  sported ;  or  else 
that  oriinnally  there  were  two  seedlings  in  dose  contact  and  that  one 
having  this  peculiar  character  has  now  got  the  ascendancy. 

Namss  of  Plahts  ( W.  W.,  Swansea).— It  is  TritUeia  nniflora,  a  perfectly 
hardy  bulb,  very  pretty,  but  unfortunately  smelltog  like  garlic  (&.  J7.).— 
Your  Ferns  are;  1,  Adiantum  capillus-veneris ;  2,  A.  cuneatnm ;  8,  Sela- 
glnella  denticulate;  4,  S.  undnata;  5,  Asplenium  adiantum  nigrum; 
6,  DavaUia  canariensis,  probably;  but  thelspeclmens  are  altogether  imflt 
for  examination,  too  firagmentary,  and  firom  immature  planta  They  came 
IVesh.  {Beatrice).— \f  Doronicum  pardalianches ;  2.  Juniperua  commimis; 
3,  Asphoddus  hiteus;  4,  Pulmonaria  officinalis.  {Oercase  Wasee), —It  is 
AJnga  reptans  foliis  vartegatis. 


POITLTEY,  BEE,  and  HOTTSKHOID  (3HE0yiCIiE> 

POULTRY,    *c.,    SHOWS. 

Mat  14th  ahd  Iftth.    Tavktoh  amb  Soxxubt.     See.,  Charles  Ballaaee, 

Esq..  Taunton. 
Mat  27th,  28th  and  29th.    Bath  ahb  Wxst  op  Enolams  (City  of  Wells). 

Stewardt  S.  Pitman,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Taunton.    Entries  dose  May  1 . 
JuNB  4ih  and  5th.   Bktkslkt  am n  East  Rinixo.  See.^  Mr.  Harry  Adams. 


BEABING  EAELY  CHICKJINS. 

genial  weatner  untiM  our  liands.    It  it 


Flowek  Gasdkn  Plan  {A  Lover  of  Gardening).— The  plan  of  your  new 
flower  garden  is  exceedingly  good.  You  must  put  two  upright  Yews— Irish 
lews- In  each  of  the  grass  fkns  near  the  two  npper  comers  of  each  fee,  aa 
you  have  shown  them  in  the  drclea ;  and  if  yon  could  get  pure  white  sand 


MoBB  genial  weatlier  untam  our  liands.  It  it  no  longer 
necessary  to  keep  oar  ohidcens  under  coyer.  We  may,  and 
probably  shall,  be  yisited  again  with  unkind,  bitter,  and  cutting 
easterly  winds ;  but  present  comforts  obliterate  past  sorrows, 
and  with  mild  atmosphere,  growing  grass,  and  increasing  day- 
light we  look  for  progress  among  our  feathered  stock.  The 
task  of  a  poultry-keeper  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  a  growing 
one ;  brood  succeeds  brood,  and  one  is  hardly  fit  to  more,  and 
hardly  at  that  age  when  they  can  dispense  with  constant  care, 
before  another  takes  ito  place.  We  once  heard  a  gentleman  say 
when  he  admitted  he  had  no  tool-house  in  his  garden,  he  had  no 
room  for  one.  On  inquirr,  we  found  his  gardens  were  Are 
acres  in  extent  Wo  have  heard  the  owners  of  estatet  lament 
their  inabiUty  to  keep  sereral  distinct  breeds  of  fowls  for  want 
of  room.  Sfeoessity  is  indeed  the  mother  of  inrention  ;^  and,  if 
we  look  at  the  derivation  of  it,  is  the  mother  of  finding  out. 
Our  chickens  came  off  iast,  and  then  we  foimd  the  oldest  could 
dispense  with  the  endless  attention  they  had  enjoyed.  To  com- 
pass that  object  they  must  be  remoTed  from  the  younger. 

Classification  is  yaltiable  among  poultry  at  all  times,  but  never 
more  so  th^  when  they  are  very  young,  as  chickens  of  a  fort- 
night require  more  attration  than  those  of  six  weeks,  and 
those  of  the  latter  age  than  others  of  ten  weeks ;  it  is  a  positive 
saving  of  time  and  food  to  divide  and  separate  them.  If  no 
places  will  do  for  this  purpose  but  those  possessing  all  the  con- 
veniences that  can  be  described  or  wished  for,  few  can  Afford  the 
luxury  of  several  breeds ;  but  as  necessity  made  us  find  out 
proper  places,  so,  by  telling  our  readers  what  th^  were,  we  may 
help  them  in  a  present  di££sulty,  or  lessen  such  in  future. 

A  large  old  bam  is  the  place  where  all  our  youngest  chickens 
are  kept.  They  aie  here  till  they  are  fire  weeks  oldl  The  rips 
are  placed  on  the  ground,  which  is  covered  with  dust,  sand,  and 
lime.    Thes<9  have  every  care  and  food  chickens  ^eiA  have,  and 
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tan  alirftyt  unclar  eofws  When  the  itm  it  out  ik9f  *n  mawA  to  I 
the  front  that  they  may  enjoy  it.  The  ground  in  front  of  the 
rip  in  which  the  hen  is  confined  is  oorerad  with  sods  of  grass  ent . 
like  those  that  are  u»ed  to  ooTer  a  lawn.  Theae  are  changed 
erery  othMf  day,  and  all  the  fMxl  giren  to  these  young  chickens 
is  placed  on  them.  No  one,  unless  they  hare  tried,  would 
behere  the  diflferenoe  in  result  o£  food  giren  in  this  way,  or 
thrown  on  boards  or  on  the  ground*  They  hare  the  und<Hibted 
benefit  of  fresh  earth  and  growing  grass,  without  the  risk  and 
injilry  of  frost  or  chill  of  any  kind. 

Our  premises  are  only  large  by  comparison  with  others,  and 
we  wanted  three  walks,  each  capable  of  aooommodating  three  or 
four  hens  and  chickens.  We  hare  a  small  meadow,  and  dividing 
That  from  the  garden  there  is  an  old,  low  wall ;  under  the  shelter 
of  this  we  put  four  hens  in  rips,  about  6  feet  apart — the  chickens 
run  out  in  the  grass.  There  is  a  small  hayriob — this  affords  a 
good  place  for  some  more.  We  know  no  place  where  chickens 
thrire  better  than  under  a  rick.  They  hare  shelter  from  rsin 
and  from  wind ;  they  are  free  from  draught,  and  they  enjoy  the 
greatest  of  all  luxuries  to  a  chicken — plenty  of  dry  dust,  and 
this  is  all  full  of  grats  seeds  on  which  they  feed.  We  were 
obliged  to  tretpass  to  find  a  third  walk,  and  we  took  posssssion 
of  a  grayel  path  in  the  garden.  Our  man  wiU  not  beUere  us, 
and  many  will  shake  their  heads  when  we  declare  our  belief, 
founded  on  experience,  that  chickens  (not  fowls)  do  good  rather 
than  hattn  in  a  garden.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  admit  they 
make  some  dirt,  but  that  is  essUy  remored  when  tlie  chickens 
are  old  enough  to  do  for  thonselTes :  the  path  is  by  the  side  of 
a  strawberry-bed,  and  that  is  on  a  bsnk.  Here  the  ehtdkens 
work  all  day  long,  and  nothing  that  has  life  can  escape  them. 
The  snrikoe  of  the  earth  is  constantly  being  turned  ovelr,  and 
we  are  sure  this  part  will  bear  more  fruit  than  any  other. 

We  make  these  remarks  week  by  week  while  they  are  fi^sh 
in  our  minds,  and  may  be  useful  to  our  readers.  We  think  what 
we  hare  written  will  show  to  many  that  great  space  is  not 
necessary  for  the  management  and  separation  of  fowls.  Two 
acres  sufloe  for  160  fowls  and  their  chickens,  and  for  six  distinct 
breeds. 


THE  CANARY  AND  THE  BRITISH  FINCHES. 
(Cowtimuedfrom  paye  467.) 


^DtarmmH  Ifti^Ue  (its  name),  kki  JMumiff^  Hn  mit  Oa  itv 

Minnig,  uneet  pretty  little  TUcAie,  hiatie^  tisfie,  kmie,  <Utt 
Titchie,  TUchie  wee,  gee  gee  gee,  TUohie,  TUdkieJ  The  mA 
singing  notes  of  Uie  bird  are  mere  ot  the  character  ol  the  Nif  bti> 


gale,  mingled  ocoasionaUy  with  the  dog  whistle  used  sboat  th 

wh5sf  *       ' "  • 

Sare  the  Queen.' 


house.    It  sometimes  wmstles  rery  eleiffly  the  first  bar  of  *  God 


TALKING  BIRDS. 
Amon&  caged  birds  the  Cockatoo  and  Parrot  are  the  best 
talkers,  and  of  our  British  birds  the  Crow  tribe  are  generally 
taught  to  talk.  Of  the  smaller  birds  the  Starling  not  unfre- 
quently  imitates  the  human  Toice,  and  I  hare  heard  of  a  hen 
JNiffhtingale  that  could  speak  a  few  words. 

But  as  it  is  of  the  Oansrr  and  British  Finches  I  am  now 
writing,  I  must  confine  myself  to  them.  Among  the  former,  two 
or  three  oases  of  talkiiur  birds  have  been  recorded,  and  my  father 
informed  me  of  a  Bullfinch  that  could  call  **  mother.'* 

The  following  noto  of  a  talking  Canary,  addressed  to  Dr. 
€hpay,  V.P.Z.S.,  by  S.  L.  Southeby,  Esq.,  is  extracted  from  the 
"  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,"  No.  CCOLXI.  :— 
''Touching  that  roarrellous  little  specimen  of  the  feathered  tribe, 
a  talking  Canifty,  of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  a  few  days  since 
of  telling  you,  I  now  send  you  all  the  information  I  can  obtain 
jrespecting  it  fipom  the  lady  by  whom  it  was  brought  up  and 
educated,  at  this  our  homestead. 

••Its  parents  had  preriously  and  saccessfully  reared  many 
young  ones ;  but  three  years  ago  they  hatched  on7y  one  out  of 
four  eggs,  which  they  immediately  neglected  by  commencing  the 
rebuilding  of  a  nest  upon  the  top  of  it.  Upon  this  discorery 
the  unfledged  and  forsaken  bird,  all  but  dead,  was  taken  away 
and  placed  in  flannel  by  the  fire,  and  after  much  attention  it  wss 
restored  and  then  brought  up  by  hand. 

••  Thus  treated  and  away  from  all  other  thirds,  it  became  fa- 
miliarised with  those  only  who  fed  it :  consequently,  its  first 
sinffinff  notes  were  of  a  character  totally  different  to  those  usual 
with  tiie  Canary.  Constantly  being  talked  to,  the  bird  when 
about  three  months  old  astonished  its  mistress  by  repeating  the 
endearing  tonus  used  in  talking  to  it — such  as  •  kirne,  Jnene* 
with  its  significant  sounds.  This  went  on,  and  from  time  to 
time  the  KUfe  bird  repeated  other  words,  imd  now  for  hours 
together,  except  during  the  moulting  season,  astonished  us  by 
ringing  the  changes  according  to  its  own  fancy,  and  as  plain  as 
any  human  roice  can  artioulato  them  on  the  sereral  irords : — 


"It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  bird  is,  of  coam.  hj 
nature  remarkably  tame— so  much  so,  that  during  its  letioii  i 
will  perch  down  from  its  cage  on  my  finger,  ahouting  and  talkiiip 
in  the  most  excited  state." 

My  father  has  told  me  thmre  was  a  CanarT  wUbited  in  B^rrt 
Street,  London,  many  years  back  that  coalol  speak  a  km  «orii 
In  the  catalogue  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Bird  Show  fot  Norembe*. 
185a,  occurs  the  following  en^ :— ••  No.  153,  Mr.  Bobeii  Bttz- 
didge,  10,  Reginald  Road,  Deptford,  Mealy  Turn  Crown,  age  thrft 
years,  £20.  Sings  and  talks.  Words  spoken  by  this  Ouurr  :- 
•  Ftettg  PoUg^prettg dear,  caUtkeDooior,  roUjfeiek,  JV^fW, 
Pretty,  jtrettg  dear  ;  ealls  the  dog  Toby,  Toby,  and  wfaistlM  hix/ 
He  speaks  the  aboTe  words  and  many  others  plainly.  He  ra 
taught  by  the  Parroquet,  No.  306."  i  did  not  see  the  bird  oi 
the  day  I  risited  the  IhLhibition,  aa  I  understood  he  had  bm 
remored,  and  although  I  ha?e  not  mysrif  heard  a  Cacsn  ta.£, 
yet,  I  think,  the  three  instances  I  hsTc  Xiamed  are  tolerabhr  c^  -.• 
clusiTe  eridenoe  that  the  Canary  is  oiqpable  of  imitsting  tbi 
human  yoice.-*B.  P.  BmirT. 


DO  BEES   EEQUIEE   VENTILATIOIT  PUBCiG 

WINTER? 

Thb  following  letter,  from  a  thorou^y  practical  ScotiL<j 
bee-keeper,  confirms  the  correctness  of  the  opinioas  npoo  th;* 
sul:ject  which  hare  already  been  promulgated  by — X  Diro- 

3RIBV  BbB-KBKPEB. 

•*  Being  a  reader  of  The  Joubkal  of  HoBncrLTtJBi,  I  biu 
seen  your  articles  in  reference  to  the  injurious  effects  of  inter  -^ 
moisture  in  some  of  your  hiTcs.  I  consider  the  idea  of  linm: 
them  with  matting  is  a  good  one,  as  from  its  n<moonduct\m 
nature  it  is  likely  to  prove  beneficial.  As  I  hare  a  decuiei 
preference  for  straw  hirea  I  inrariably  use  theaou  Owing  to  tht* 
nonconducting  nature  of  straw,  I  hare  nerer  found  any  of  nr 
stocks  injured  in  the  least  by  the  condensation  of  moistiir<^  u: 
the  interior  of  the  hives.  Although  I  believe  my  hirei  in  tl** 
winter  season  are  more  numerously  stocked  with  bees  than  bi^^ 
ordinarily  are,  as  I  have  for  a  niunber  of  years  made  it  §  ni-J 
never  to  kill  any  of  my  bees,  always  uniting  the  inhabitwtj  o. 
my  superabundant  hives  to  those  set  apart  for  kes|UBgssito^^^^- 
consequently  there  are  generally  two  s wanna  put  mto  eseb  hj>t 
in  the  autumn,  and  yet,  with  this  excess  of  population,  I -■ 
variably  find  the  combs  and  interior  keep  in  good  order.  "^^^ 
one  exception  I  have  never  ventilated  mv  hives  at  the  top.  «^" 
this  solitary  instance  was  accidental,  having  overlooked  '-' 
closing  of  the  hole  at  the  top,  about  li  inch  in  diameter,  tbroufih 
which  the  bees  had  gone  up  to  the  super,  and  from  the  natcrr 
of  the  straw  covering  abof  e  the  hive,  which  was  pUoed  in  * 
bee^shed  made  of  boards,  a  free  circulation  must  hrve  bren  i^ ' 
up.  Although  this  was  a  strong  hive  tiie  breeding  in  >P''-^ 
was  retarded  until  the  ventilator  was  detected  and  dosed  np 

••My  method  of  treatment  in  winter  is  to  place  them  abou'^ 
2  feet  apart,  in  what  we  call  a  bee-house— being  a  shsd  mad*  cj 
boards  well  coated  with  paint,  about  4  feet  lugh  in  froBt> J^^ 
half  this  height  at  back — consequently  they  are  kept  free  froin 
external  moisture ;  but  I  also  place  a  dry  turf  on  the  top  of 
each  hive.  I  invariably  keep  their  entrance  open,  unless  u.i 
ground  is  covered  with  snow.  . 

••  During  the  cahn  fine  weather  which  we  had  in  Jsnoiry  lor 
several  mornings  in  succession,  I  foun^  three  of  my  I'^S^ 
hives  with  moisture  running  frt>m  the  entrance-hole  nearly  U>  ti^ 
endofthealightingboard,ataboutananffleof60^  Onober^^^ 
this  I  began  to  suspect  that  there  would  be  an  excess  of  inoiitu^ 
inside,  but  on  examination,  the  hives  were  perfectly  dry  j  not  •<> 
the  boards,  however,  as  the  upper  sides  of  mem  in  ail  t^*? 
completely  saturated  with  wet  They  were  easily  i^P^^^^^u 
dry  ones.  On  looking  through  my  other  hives  I  ib«n«  "* 
boards  under  most  of  my  Ligurian  hives  damp  to  a  g^^*^? 
less  extent ;  some  of  them  only  damp  on  the  part  vnAgrtm^ 
the  oombs  where  the  bees  were  most  numerous.  Thtri  ^ 
only  one  of  my  hives  d  oommoii  h^fs  that  had  an  •pp*"'^ 
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of  mmsture  on  the  boud,  ericUiitW^  beotun  ihej  mm  weftnX 
w«ek8  bdiind  tbe  otb«n  with  th«  brood,  sod  i^l  the  Lignruat 
are  TMring  a  ooniidanibk  qmatit^  of  brood.  I  maj  mention 
that  on  poUmg  in  the  dry  boudt  I  ratarged  the  entraaoe ;  aad, 
so  fiar  as  I  am  aware,  thmre  hai  been  HtUe  or  no  condensatioii 
of  dampnetf  intemaUj  amee.  I  donot  sonpose the dampboarda 
would  hara  caused  may  leriona  hijury  if  they  had  been  allowed 
to  remain,  aa  all  the  hifea  were  entirely  dry^^oa  making  yeiy 
appareirt  the  di&rent  affect  whieh  the  same  internal  atmoaphere 
would  haye  on  materials  of  diierent  ooDdnoting  qoaKtiea. 

^  I  have  some  doabts  if  mnoh  sood  wonld  be  obtainad  by 
ventilating  tiie  hirea  in  the  beginniag  of  winter,  as  tker  •» 
evidently  most  liable  to  damp  when  tM  breeding  oommeaoea  in 
«arly  spring. 

*«  J^oxt  summer  I  abould  be  glad  to  hear  of  yoor  patting 
one  or  two  of  yoor  Ligiiriaa  awarma  into  good  straw  hiTes» 
And  on  the  following  winter  yon  will  find  them  ontu^y  etempted 
from  the  aniiOTanoeof  dampness,  even  withoat  top  Tentiktion. 

**Onr  beee  had  a  few  line  daye  aboot  three  weeks  ago»  when  I 
obaerred  a  few  beaa  in  all  my  hifia  ooHeoting  pollen ;  but  that 
is  now  (Gth  Maroh)  pot  a  stop  to,  aa  we  hare  a  snow  storm.—- 


VENTILATING  HIVES  DUEING  WINTEE, 

Bbib«  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  paramount  importance 
of  a  due  r^ard  to  the  careful  rentila^n  of  hires  during  winter 
--believing  as  I  do,  that  more  atooka  am  weakened,  affected 
with  dysentery,  and  perish  annually  from  the  iiegleot  of  this 
needful  precaution  than  firom  all  other  cansea  whatever,  if  we 
except  starration— I  thereiora  read  with  mudi  pleasure  Hr.  W. 
Johnaon's  interesting  paper  on  thia  aoljeet  at  page  808. 

I  have  tried  various  expedients  to  acoomplish  this  desirable 
object.  For  some  years  I  promoted  ventilation  by  drawing  aU 
the  slides,  an  empty  super  having  been  preriously  placed  on  the 
stock.  Subsequently,  thinking  an  upward  current  of  air  passing 
up  betireen  the  central  combs  was  possibly  annoying  to  the  main 
body  of  the  bees  there  congregated,  and  too  great  an  interference 
with  their  economy  by  unduly  lessening  the  temperature  of  that 
portion  of  the  hive,  I  ran  in  these  slides,  keeping  only  two  on 
«ach  side  drawn.  This  I  found  quite  sufficient  in  ordinaiy 
cases.  Latterly,  I  was  induced,  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
most  experienced  Ayrshire  apiarian  friend,  to  discard  upward 
ventilation  altogether,  and  follow  the  practice  generally  pursued 
in  that  county,  of  ventilating  exclusively  below  by  means  of  ekes 
of  the  same  dimensions,  and  about  half  the  depth  of  the  hives 
underneath  which  they  are  placed.  This  mode  I  found  aa  effi- 
cacious as  he  described,  and  think  that  ao  simple  a  device  should 
be  resorted  to  in  every  case,  whether  the  hive  be  of  wood  or 
straw,  keeping  it  and  its  contenta  all  sweet  and  dry,  from  the 
plentifhl  supply  of  pure  air  circulating  below  from  the  open 
«itrance,  and  at  the  tame  time  freeing  the  inmates  from  all 
annoyance  of  upward  draoghta,  to  which  the  first-described  mode 
rendered  them  liable.  How  stiflhig  and  prejudicial  to  the  heidth 
of  our  little  favourites  must  be  the  practice  of  non-ventilators, 
particularly  in  hives  with  combs  wrought  close  to  the  board, 
should  they  in  addition  use  a  contracted  winter  entrance. 

I  oan  also  endorse  Mr.  Johnson's  opinion  as  to  the  saving  of 
food  effected  by  ventilation.  My  experience  also  coinciding  with 
his  own  as  to  the  fact  that  "  Beea  kept  in  a  comparativdy  dry 
atmoaphere  by  thorough  ventilation,  will  come  through  the  most 
severe  winter  in  our  climate  in  better  condition  thra  when 
ventilation  is  prevented."  The  best  illustration  of  this  coming 
within  my  own  observation  waa  the  observatory-hive  I  was 
enabled  to  chronide  at  page  202,  Y6L  XXV.,  of  The  Cottaoi 
Gabdinbb,  aa  aucce^fully  withstanding  25*  of  frost,  as  shown 
on  thermometer  behind,  on  the  memorabla  morning  of  the  24th 
of  December,  1860  $  in  addition  to  the  ventilation  afforded  by 
India-matting  slides  between  the  bars,  that  hive  had  plenty  oif 
vacant  space  below.  The  entrance,  4  inches  by  half  an  inch,  if  I 
recollect,  stood  fully  drawn,  apd  oiten  have  I  he«rd  the  north 
wind,  to  which  aspect  it  stood,  blow  through  it,  whistling  on  the 
zinc-covered  fomigator  space  behind ;  and  I  feel  convinced  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  thorough  ventilation  thereby  afforded, 
from  the  closeness  of  the  glasa  observatory  and  the  damp  oonse- 
qaently  engendered,  this  hive  must  have  inevitably  perished. 

I  am  glad  to  observe  omr  Davonriiire  friend  is  turning  hta 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  it  will  be  intereating  to  learn  the 
results  of  his  experiments  on  Harbhison'a  plan  of  internal 
tnsttiog  lining,  auoh  I  should  ba  disposed  to  think  wonld  abaorb, 


thooi{h»  I  ahonld  fear,  aot  pravant  the  ibtemdl  nmiatwef  pu- 
veataoB  in  thia  aa  in  all  caaea  being  preteable  to  ow«.  I  regret 
my  opiaiosi  doea  not  t^y  with  that  of  *' A  Diyosskibx  Bsi- 
KXIPBB,"  aa  to  ventUation  beiag  ^only  the  aobatitiitioa  of  a 
greater  evil  for  a  leas  one,"  by  checking  breeduig  im  oold  weather, 
and  tliarefoM,  atiU  "an  open  question."  On  the  oontrsry,  I 
hsvo  never  yet  aeen  a  hive  in  a  bad  damp  atata  in  spring 
afterwards  oome  to  any  great  strMigth  in  population.  Whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  our  variable  noxihem  climate  (iriuch  i>ffeas 
a  marked  contrast  to  salubrious  Devonshire),  we  consider  the 
retarding  of  the  queen's  breeding  till  the  natural  or  customary 
period  of  the  district  anything  but  an  evil,  but  on  the  contrary, 
ak  decided  a  gain  aa  the  late  expansion  of  the  blossom-buds  on 
our  fruit  trees,  which  is  the  means  of  generally  insuring  a  crop. 
Whereas  their  premature  development  is  nipped  by  the  aame 
frost  that  injures,  by  checking  the  queen's  production,  forcing  the 
nurses  upv^sirds,  and  causing  the  annoyance  of  quantities  of 
abortive  brood.  Indeed,  as  eveiything  m  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kinffdoms  must  enjoy  a  winter  of  repoae,  I  look  upon  a 
prolongea  or  premature  stimulation  of  the  queeu*a  breeding  as  a 
very  questionable  proeeedinff,  telling  most  prejudicially  on  her 
productive  powers,  and  which  by  early  ventilation  in  winter,  and 
prolonged  in  early  spring,  I  rather  discourage. — ^A  Bbitpbew- 

8HIBC  BbI-EXSPSB. 


>MANAGEMENT  OF  LIGUEIANS— HOW  TO 
PLACE  A  SWAEM  IN  A  FEAME-HIVE. 

The  stock  of  Ligurians  which  I  obtained  of  **  A  BsvoirsHiBi 
BsB-KSBPSB  "  at  the  latter  end  of  laat  summer  being  remark- 
ably atrong  and  healthy,  I  shall  be  obliged  by  hb  raying  to 
the  following  questions : — 

At  present  the  Ligurians  stand  in  the  midst  of  tve  stocks  of 
common  bees.  Is  there  not  a  danger  of  the  breeds  becoming 
hybridised  on  both  sides  in  this  position  P 

I  wish  to  keep  at  least  one  stock  of  pure  Ligurians,  should  I 
better  accompliah  this  by  moving  them  to  another  part  of  the 
garden  ? 

In  performing  -operations  upon  bees,  such  as  transposing 
combs,  searching  for  and  removing  queens,  &o.,  does  "A 
DsvoNSHiBi  Bvs-EXSPEB  *'  usc  fumigatiou  ?  and  doea  he  con- 
sider that  fhmigation  aeta  injorioualy  upon  bees  ?  Wlienever  I 
have  oommenoed  operations  in  this  way  without  fumigation  on 
hivea  which  are  deatitute  of  bare  or  framea,  th^  have  begun  to 
kiok  up  auoh  a  fuse  tiiat  I  have  been  compelled  to  desist  without 
aoeomplishing  my  ofcjieot. 

I  should  alao  be  glad  to  know  the  best  mode  of  placing  a 
swarm  in  a  frame-hive.— 0.  F.  B. 

P.S.— I  can  f^y  bear  out  the  statementa  advanoed  in  Thx 
JouBHAL  ov  HoBnoTTLTUBX,  as  to  the  superior  hardinasa  of 
the  Ligurian  breed. 

[Both  species  will  most  probably  become  hybridised  under 
the  circumstances  you  mention  ;  nor  is  a  removal  to  so  abort  a 
distance  at  all  likely  to  diminish  the  risk. 

If  it  be  desired  to  Ligurianise  the  entire  apiary,  the  best  plan 
will  be  to  furnish  all  the  colonies  with  Ligurian  queens  from  the 
stock  in  your  possession,  leaving  their  impregnation  to  chance. 
These  will  at  all  events  breed  Ligurian  drones,  and  next  yew 
may  in  their  turn  be  weeded  out  and  rephiced  by  young 
Ligurian  aovereigns  bred  as  before  from  the  original  queen.  She 
will  breed  true  as  long  as  she  lives,  and  next  year  her  offspring 
will  have  a  fair  chance  of  a  true  impregnation  from  the  mul- 
titude of  Italian  drones  which  will  then  exist. 

When  bees  are  irritable,  a  little  smoke  is  a  wonderftd  peace- 
maker. It  should,  however,  be  used  sparingly,  and  never 
pushed  so  for  as  to  produce  stupefaction,  which,  I  believe,  ia 
very  injurious  to  bees. 

When  it  is  desired  to  place  a  swarm  in  a  fi«me-hive,  the  beea 
should  in  the  first  instance  be  shaken  into  a  common  straw  akep. 
As  soon  aa  they  arc  pretty  quiet  ( say  from  ten  minutes  to  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  af^er  hiving),  spread  a  sheet  in  a  shady  place 
and  stind  the  frame-hive  upon  it,  without  its  floor-board,  and 
with  ita  front  raised  on  blocks  rather  more  than  an  inch.  Then 
knock  the  cluster  of  bees  out  of  the  straw  skep  upon  the  aheet 
immediately  in  front  of  the  fhona  hive,  which  they  will  pre- 
aently  aeek  refhge  in.  Should  they  manifest  any  reluctance  in 
ao  douig,  Mr.  Langstroth  recommends  that  a  few  spoonfuls  be 
scooped  up  in  a  large  spoon  and  shaken  out  clos^  to  the  raised 
frtmtofthehhre.    As  these  go  in  with  fSwming  wm«tW  H^ 
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raise  a  peeoliar  note,  which  communioatas  to  tbeir  compsnioni 
the  joyful  news  that  they  hare  found  a  home.  If  oomhs  are 
fired  in  the  frames,  the  orown-hoard  maj  be  removed  and  the 
duster  knocked  out  on  the  top  of  the  exposed  frames.  The 
bees  will  disappear  between  them  with  the  utmost  alacrity, 
delighted  to  have  met  with  a  ready-fomished  dwelling,  and  the 
crown-board  having  been  replaced  the  hive  should  at  once  be 
removed  to  the  position  it  is  intended  permanently  to  occupy. — 

A  DXYONBHIBB  BSB-KI»FKB.] 


HIVES  FACING  THE  NORTH. 

Ik  answer  to  "  J.  L.,"  we  have  this  reply  from  one  of  our 
most  experienced  apiarians. 

**  The  experiment  as  to  a  north  aspect  for  bees  has  been  tried, 
sometimes  successfully,  but  not  always,  and,  perhaps,  no  general 
rule  can  be  laid  down,  so  much  depending  on  locality,  as  natural 
shelter  firom  wind,  &c.  Dr.  Beran  says,  *  Where  due  attention 
has  been  paid  to  other  circumstances  calculated  to  promote  their 
prosperity,  I  have  known  them  thrive  in  almost  every  aspect.' 
Br.  Dunbar  remarks,  '  It  is  obvious  that  hives  ought  not  to  face 
the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds.'  *  So  many  circumstances,' 
says  Mr.  Taylor,  *  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  lay  down  any  rule  of  universal  application,  and  the 
bees  have  been  known  to  prosper  in  aU  positions,  from  due 
south  to  north.  A  north  aspect  need  not  necessarily  be  an 
exposed  one  in  winter,  nor  at  other  times  one  wholly  unin- 
fluenced by  the  effects  of  the  sun.  In  forming?  a  decision  we 
ought  to  take  into  account  the  position  of  buildings,  trees,  Ac. 
Moreover,  the  kind  of  house  must  have  its  weight  in  the  scale, 
for  where  this  is  one  closed  at  the  front  from  the  imm^iate 
influence  of  the  sun,  aspect  is  of  less  importance.  Dr.  Bevan 
placed  his  hives  around  the  interior  of  an  octagon  erection, 
without  perceiving  any  sensible  difference  in  their  well-doing.' 
The  apiarian  Geddes  found  that  '  bees,  standing  on  the  north 
side  of  a  building,  whose  height  interoepts  the  sun's  beams  all 
the  winter,  will  waste  less  of  their  provision,  almost  by  half, 
than  othen,  and  yet  in  the  spring  are  as  forward.'  " — H.  T. 


to  1400  yards.  The  sweet  perfume  of  the  sycamore,  the  msple, 
and  the  later  lime  blossoms,  has  great  attraction,  and  the  bee* 
have  the  means  of  communicating  to  each  other  the  mods  of 
finding  the  direction  in  which  the  beat  and  sweetest  flowers  ve 
placed.  In  June  and  July  the  white  I>iitoh  eloYsr  (Trifclhim 
repens)  is  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  to  bees.  A  so^ 
warm,  southerly  breeze  is  the  most  CaToarmUe  for  honefdev, 
and  also  for  dispersing  the  sweet  odours  of  the  (dover  and  the 
lime  tree,  and  in  weather  as  described,  I  beUere  the  scent  of 
these  and  all  aromatic  flowers  is  carried  '^down  wind"  at  le&ft 
half  9k  mile.  In  these  times,  when  honeydew  is  on  the  oak 
leaves  and  other  trees,  and  when  the  thermometer  is  at  75' 
it  is  dangerous  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  exit  and  arrival  of  oar 
honey-laden  favourites. 

In  a  fine,  dry,  and  now-and-then  electric  atmosphere,  bees 
will  collect  (during  the  honeydew)  as  much  store  in  a  we^  u 
they  can  in  a  common  season  in  a  lender  montJi. 

The  lime  tree  seems  to  have  even  an  intoxicating  effect  or 
intense  attraction,  in  the  case  of  the  wild  bees.  I  have  often  ob- 
served the  latter  remain  until  it  was  nearly  dark  on  the  lime  bk*- 
toms,  and  on  many  mornings  after  I  have  seen  the  wild  bees  br 
dozens  lying  in  a  dormant  state  under  the  trees,  haring  remained 
all  night,  and  this  during  most  splendid  weather  a  few  days  after 
midsummer. — H.  W.  Newmait. 

[Mr.  Huish  relates  facts  which  show  that  bees  will  fly  four 
miles  to  a  good  honey  pasturage.  He  and  Bonner  ritited  the 
Isle  of  Bass  at  the  entrance  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  It  is  mostlj 
covered  with  heath,  and  to  their  surprise  they  saw  a  number  of 
bees  colleoting  honey  from  its  flowers.  Not  a  hiye  of  bees  whs 
kept  on  the  iSand,  and  it  is  four  miles  firom  the  nearest  pomt  of 
the  mainland.  Mr.  Huish  dredged  flour  on  bees  collecting 
honey  on  heath  three  miles  firom  his  spiarj,  and  the  person  left 
to  watch  the  hives  saw  many  of  the  befloured  bees  come  and 
enter  them. — ^Eds.] 


LIGUBIAN  BEES  FOR  AUSTRALIA. 

I  SATi  been  favoured  by  Messrs.  Neighbour  &  Son  with  a 
sight  of,  and  permission  4o  copy  the  following  letter  from  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  making  inquiries  upon  this  interesting  subject. 
The  difficulties  attending  the  transportation  of  bees  to  the 
antipodes  are  undoubtedly  veiy  great,  although  I  am  disposed 
to  think  they  may  be  successfully  encountered  and  overcome. 

Any  hints  from  the  accomplished  apiarian  correspondents  of 
The  Joubval  of  Hobtioultubb  which  may  assist  in  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem,  will  be  highly  esteemed  by^A  Devon- 

SHIBB  BeB-KEEFBB. 

**  Melbonme,  26th  November,  1861. 

"  G^entiemen,— The  introduction  into  Victoria  of  the  Ligurian 
bee  having  recently  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion  here, 
may  I  ask  the  favour  of  your  replies  to  the  following  questions 
in  connection  therewith  : — ^viz., 

*'  l.-7-Are  swarms  or  colonies  of  the  Ligurian  bee  prociurable 
by  you  in  England  ? 

"  2.— What  would  be  the  invoice  price  per  stock,  sent  in  suit- 
able plain,  bar,  or  other  hives  ? 

«( 3. — Would  you  undertake  to  forward  them  hived  in  such  a 
manner  as.  would  insure  their  safe  passage  to  Melbourne;  or- 
dinary casualties  excepted  ? 

«  4. — Could  you  forward  them  immediately  on  receipt  of  an 
<»der — ».  0.,  without  waiting  for  any  particular  season  ?  As  far 
as  this  country  is  concerned  they  might  arrive  at  any  season 
with  every  prospect  of  success. 

"In  addition,  any  brief  observations  on  their  management — 
if  any  management  peculiar  to  this  description  of  bee  is  neces- 
sary— would  be  much  valued. 

"J.  Saycb,  Fmident  of  the  Apiarian  Society  of  Victoria'* 


THE  DISTANCE  BEES  FLY  FROM  THEIR 
HIVE. 

This  depends  on  various  circumstances.  Bees  have  been 
observed  to  fly  nearly  two  miles  in  search  of  flowers,  and  even 
farther ;  but  in  fine,  warm,  calm  weather  in  May  and  June,  when 
bee  pasture  is  abundant,  they  seldom  go  farther  than  from  800 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Buff  Cochin -Chdva  Eoos  [A  Subscriber).— Appiy  to  any  of  the  prin?- 
takers  who  advertise  egga  for  sale  in  out  colomns.  Galranised-lnm  neOiriS 
is  the  best  material  for  keeping  fowls  within  the  desired  boonds.  Thm 
feet  high  would  be  enough  for  Cochin-Chinas,  and  6  feet  high  for  oitt: 
varieties.  Do  not  have  a  bar  at  the  top,  or  the  fowls  will  try  to  fly  op  o^^ 
it.    Ton  will  see  the  netUng  advertised. 

Ivy  ahd  Poultry  (C,  S.  5.)'— We  do  not  think  that  fowls  wmM  «ai 
Ivy  leaves ;  at  all  events  the  leaves  woold  not  hUore  them,  fbr  the  w*U  of  t 
poultry  run  we  knew  was  covered  with  Ivy  and  the  'owls  throre  well.  Tjo 
win  find  fall  particulars  reUtive  to  Andalnsians  in  our  **  Poultry  Book  for 
the  Many,"  which  you  can  have  free  by  post  from  our  olllee  for  aereo  pcsEf 
postage  stamps. 

Pip  or  Oapes  (Partridge-Coekin  Breeder), —The  two  diseases  are  totiHt 
different,  or  rather  pip  is  only  a  symptom  of  a  disease,  heiag  a  drj  tn-a 
on  the  tip  of  the  tongue  occurring  when  a  fowl  lias  roup,  diarrhcDa,  c>' 
gapes.  Cure  the  disease,  and  the  scale  disappears— nerer  cut  it  cS: 
Gapes  betrays  itself  by  making  the  bird  frequently  yawn  or  gape,  and  tb:< 
is  occasioned  by  little  worms  irriteting  the  windpipe.  Immtritious  diet. 
want  of  green  food,  and  impure  water  are  causes  of  this  disease.  Put 
some  runy  nails  Into  the  water;  give  more  stimulating  and  nutritioa* 
diet  Put  tho  patient  in  a  box,  place  in  the  box  at  the  same  time  a  «pooce 
dipped  in  spirita  of  turpentine  on  a  hot-water  plato  filled  with  boiU:^ 
water,  so  that  the  fowl  must  breathe  the  turpentine  fames  for  half  &a 
hour.    Repeat  this  for  three  or  four  days  following. 

FowL-HOcsE  (E,  Coueher\-~'We  have  the  window  of  our  fowUhoo* 
turn  on  a  pivot,  so  that  we  can  Tentilate  in  hot  weather,  day  and  ni^t. 
In  cold  weather  we  close  the  window  at  all  times. 

Bbe-h.tes-Bbm  Ukable  to  Flt  {T.  P.).— Messrs.  Neighbour  A  Sons. 
149,  Regent  Street,  and  127,  Holbom,  supply  flat-topped  straw-hivea,  and  wi'l 
quote  prices  on  application.  They  would  also  furnish  either  bar  or  fraai«- 
hivea,  fitted  with  the  Woodbury  eomb-bar,  which  obviates  the  noce^ritr  lo: 
affixing  cuide-corab.  The  bees  which  collect  pollen  are  healths  vhilit 
those  which  fall  about  the  ground  are  probably  suffering  from  dysem^rr. 
They  must  on  no  account  be  shut  in,  but  the  floar-board  should  be  ereqaeotir 
changed.  Feeding  with  syrup,  to  wlilch  a  Uttle  wine  or  apirit  hu  beea 
added,  is  generally  recommended  in  these  cases. 

Canary  Losiho  its  Fkathbbb  (T.  JJ.).— Tour  Canary  is  suff^inf  from 
over-fatness,  caused  by  the  feeding  on  hemp  and  rape  seed.  That  i»  il» 
cause  both  of  the  shortness  of  breath  and  the  losing  of  the  feathtrt;  di*- 
continue  tl»e  hemp  and  rape  seeds,  give  plenty  of  green  meat,  and  aUow  th« 
bird  to  bathe.— B.  1'.  B. 


LONDON  MAEZETS.— March  17. 
POTTLTRT. 

There  has  been  little  alteration  since  last  week.    The  supply  I«  fwi^l 
with  little  demand .    We  do  not  anticipate  a  good  trade  till  after  Easter. 
Bach— s.  d,        s,  d  \  Each-*,  rf.     »•  •' 

Large  Fowls 4    0  to  4    6     Ducklings 4    0  to  4  f 

SmaUer  do 3    0  „    3    6     Pigeons 0    «  ,»   J  ' 

0  „    2    6     Raljbits  1    2  „    1   * 

6    „    2    9  I  Wild  do 0    8  „    »  » 

0  „    7    0  I  Uofk>...^....^„.^l.Ji    0  „   0 
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afBTSoaoLOOY  OP  THE  Wkk».— At  Chiswick,  from  obderTationn  durini?  the  last  tbirty-flvo  'rearp,  the  arerage  taigbest  and  lowest 
temperatnres  of  tbese  daya  are  52.9»  and  33.6'  reepectively.  The  greatest  beat,  75',  occurred  on  the  27 ih  in  1830 ;  and  tbe  lowest  cold,  IV,  en 
the  25th  in  1850.     During  th«  period  156  days  were  line,  and  on  89  rain  fell. 


FIEST    SPRING    SHOW    OF    THE    ROYAL 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

March  19th. 

,  HIS  was  certainly  a  most  de- 
cided success,  and  at  the  sajme 
time  the  most  thorough  break- 
down I  ever  yet  saw  in  our 
arrangements.  No  body  of 
men  could  foresee  that  four  thou- 
sand crinolines,  each  fourteen 
yards  round,  could  meet  at  four 
o'clock  of  that  day,  where  four 
hundred  could  hardly  be  expected : 
therefore,  there  was  only  room 
allotted  for  fourscore  crinolines 
on  the  supposition  that  one-half  of 
the  number  could  find  sufficient 
amusement  in  eyeing  the  other 
half  from  the  outside,  while  that 
half  were  eyeing  the  happy  result 
of  the  most  happjr  resolve  of  giving 
vent  and  ventilation  to  the  powers 
of  gardening  and  competition  in 
London  in  the  month  of  March. 
Those  not  there  never  saw  such  fun  or  so  much  good 
humour  in  so  small  a  compass  in  all  their  days — at  all 
events,  I  never  did,  only  I  was  in  a  tremendouR  fix  three  or 
four  times  before  I  could  release  myself  from  my  task. 
The  fact  is,  I  miscalculated  the  numbers  that  might  be 
expected  in  the  afternoon,  just  as  the  Council  did,  and 
sauntered  about  all  the  morning,  or  stood  apart  gathering 
information  to  rub  off  the  rust  of  the  last  few  months ;  and 
wherever  I  could  see  a  right  Fellow  of  the  Society  in  the 
right  place  for  me,off  I  went  for  a  gleaning,  instead  of  doing 
what  I  ought  to  have  done  in  the  first  instance.  But  catch 
me  that  way  again,  and  you  may  venture  to  expect  catch- 
ingthe  Councu  of  our  Society  m  such  another  ^, 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and 
Princess  Mary  were  more  fore-knowing  than  your  humble 
servant,  for  they  were  there  early  in  the  day,  attended  by 
the  Duie  of  iSuckingham,  Sir  Wentworth  Dilke,  Mr. 
Fairbaim,  and  others. 

The  Council  and  Committee-room  at  the  entrance  of 
the  garden  was  the  place  where  the  Exhibition  was  held, 
instead  of  in  the  grand  conservatory,  and  the  result  was  as 
just  stated — there  was  not  room  for  one-twentieth  of  the 
company.  The  room  was  exceedingly  well  arranged  for 
effect.     All  round  tbe  walls  were  the  large  specimen 

Slants  in  running  collections,  chiefly  from  the  nurseries. 
a  front  of  them  and  shelving  down  to  the  height  of  one's 
knee  were  placed  the  various  displa^^s  of  smaller  plants 
and  the  lar^e  collections  of  Hyacmths,  Tulips,  Poly- 
anthus Narcissus,  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Roses,  Cycla- 
mens, collections  of  cut  blooms,  fairy -like  Air  Plants,  little 
novelty  gems,  great  botanical  curiosities — as  the  Bird 
Plant  of  Mexico,  from  Mr.  Salter ;  the  morphological 
Primulas  of  the  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing ;  the 
Ka  5a.»yoL.  JL|  Vew  Ssbibs. 


Pimelea  something  and  three  Hardenbergias  from  the 
Messrs.  Veitch,  who  also  had  one  of  the  most  puzisle-peg 
plants  in  Europe  there  from  Manilla,  sweet  as  a  Violet, 
and  no  man  in  England  or  out  of  it  can  name  it  and  be 
certain  of  being  right.  It  is  an  Amaryllid  of  the  Pancra- 
tioid  group  ;  but  whether  it  be  a  Pancratium,  or  » 
Hymenocallis,  or  a  Choretis,  or  what,  no  man  on  earih 
can  tell  till  the  seed  is  seen. 

Then,  in  the  centre  of  the. room  was  a  span-roof-like 
stage  of  vast  beauty  with  the  most  ordinary  sprinpj- 
flowering  plants  at  one  end,  and  falling  gradually  on 
both  sides  to  the  oilier  end  into  the  most  rare  ani 
expensive  things  Tvhich  money,  by  introducing  novelties, 
or  skill  in  new  creations  could  produce  so  early  in  the 
season.  And  up  and  down  on  this  middle  stage  could 
be  seen  the  next  best  improvement  in  gardening  skill, 
after  the  Hyacinths,  on  either  side — I  allude  to  those 
dense  and  delicate  masses  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  frott 
the  Society's  own  garden  at  Chiswick.  Nothing  nearly- 
like  to  them  has  been  seen  in  London  by  the  writer, 
who  has  seen  most  of  the  moves  there  for  the  last  thirty 
years. 

I  venture  a  prophecy  that  there  is  not  one  new  member 
of  the  Society  out  of  one  hundred  who  might  not  learn  a 
lesson  from  a  leaf  out  of  Mr.  Eyles'  book  in  forcing 
flowers,  the  very  best  part  of  gardening  after  all  when 
one  cannot  get  much  out  of  dooref.  And  what  is  the  use 
of  all  that  crinoline  to  married  people  if  the  drawing' 
rooms  are  not  full  of  forced  flowers  trom  Michaelmas  to 
May-day,  besides  a  change  of  dinner  decoration  floweri 
three  or  four  times  a-week  P  Botany  and  bedding  plants, 
florists  and  pomologists,  are  just  as  if  they  were  fresh 
from  the  flood,  as  compared  with  what  I  mean,  in  the 
eyes  and  affections  of  such  people  as  thronged  tho  First 
Spring  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Th«t 
is  my  prophecy,  and  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  was  the  cause 
of  it ;  and  I  would  be  more  proud  of  being  the  grower  of 
those  I  saw  than  to  have  been  the  successful  candidate 
for  the  honour  of  all  the  Orchids  there.  But  there  is 
selfishness  even  in  that  pride.  Any  man  who  could  do 
all  the  winter  flowers  in  that  style  would  never  be  one 
month  out  of  a  situation  as  long  as  any  one  now  alive 
could  remember  when  crinoline  was  the  fashion.  Book 
that  as  quite  certain,  and  think  of  it  now  and  then,  and 
I  shall  turn  and  book  the  prizes. 

Beginning  with  the  Hyacinths,  in  which  Mr.  Cutbush, 
of  Highgate,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  second,  each 
with  eighteen  kinds  in  collection,  and  each  with  eight 
times  as  many  more  for  effect  and  from  good  will  to  tbe 
Society.  All  the  nurserymen  who  exhibited  displayed 
the  same  evidence  in  their  desire  to  further  the  progress 
of  our  craft.  Names  and  classes  of  flowers  without  the 
colours  are  alike  tiresome  and  most  tedious  for  ladies ; 
they  tell  me  so  over  and  over  every  year  for  naming  so  many 
of  them,  and  having  had  a  grand  chance  here,  I  took  them 
all  by  their  colours,  and  No.  1  is  the  best  in  each  shade. 
No.  2  the  next  best,  and  No.  3  next — thus :  The  highest 
reds  or  crimsons,  1,  Aurora  Rutilans ;  2,  Lina ;  and 
3,  Amy.  The  next  lower  shade  of  red  and  crimson* 
No.  704.— Vol.  XXVI^ld  SKBisflu 
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1,  Maton  ;  2, Von  Schiller;  3,  Kobert  Steiger ;  4,  Mars  j  5,  Ma- 
dame Bachel ;  and  6,  Baron  ron  RothscbUd.  The  third  shade 
of  red,  1,  Koh-i-Noor;  2,  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe;  3,  Queen 
Victoria  ;  4,  Sasannah  Maria — four  splendid  sorts.  The  next 
we  come  to  is  pale  blush.  Here,  1  is  Norma  j  2,  Lord  Welling- 
ton ;  and  3,  Sultan's  Farourite.  Then,  for  contrast,  I  took  the 
darkest,  so  as  to  have  the  pure  whites  after  the  porcelain  blues, 
just  as  the  light  blushes  are  before  the  blacks.  I  am  almost 
certain  now  that  is  how  the  colours  ought  to  be  arranged  in 
planting  or  in  setting  the  plants  in  bloom  on  a  drawing-room  side- 
table,  or  as  most  laches  would  set  them,  and  saj  nought  about  it. 

The  blackest  there  were — 1,  Prince  Albert ;  2, General  Havelock ; 
and  3,  Blackbird.  Dark  blues,  1,  Argus ;  2,  Baron  Von  Tuyll ; 
3,  Prince  of  Saxe  Weimar ;  4,  Laurens  Koster ;  and  5,  William  I. 
jS^ext  is  porcelain  blue,  a  very  rich  class  of  the  richest  substance 
in  the  flowers—l,  Orondates ;  2,  Bloxberg ;  3,  Couronne  de 
Celle  ;  4,  Grand  Lilas  j  5,  Van  Speyk ;  and  6,  Regulus. 

Now  the  pure  whites  fall  in — 1,  Madame  Van  der  Hoop  of 
course  (any  madame  of  such  purity,  and  with  a  hoop  too,  could 
not  be  kept  out  of  the  first  rank)  ;  2,  Mont  Blanc  ;  3,  Queen  of 
the  Netherlands ;  and  4,  Alba  Maxima.  Then  mauve — 1,  Prince 
of  Wales  ;  2,  Madame  Haydn ;  3,  Honneur  d'Overeen.  Then 
yellow — 1,  Ida  j  2,  Victor  Hugo ;  and  Aurora,  red  and  yellow 
▼eined. 

Amonff  the  newest  Hyacinths  in  which  Mr.  Cutbush  took 
the  lead  I  noted  Beine  des  Hyacinths  as  a  deeper  red  than  Lina ; 
Pelissier,  also  a  good  red ;  and  Due  de  Malakoff,  quite  a  new 
•colour,  in  shades  of  red  and  yellow. 

Then,  a  large  collection  of  Persicum  Cyclamens  from  the 
Wellington  Boad  Nursery  ;  another  very  interesting  collection 
of  distinct  kinds  of  Primula  sinensis,  including  ficifolia,  the 
Fern- like-leaf  kind,  both  white  and  red.  Other  collections  of 
the  same  from  Messrs.  Cutbush,  Dobson  &  Son,  and  Bull,  of 
Chelsea.  Some  Primulas,  also,  from  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough, 
and  most  curious  green  sported  Primulas  from  the  Messrs. 
Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  every  petal  of  these  and  all  the  stamens 
were  incipient  plants ;  and  they  had  a  hen-and-chicken  Cineraria 
^ing  to  sport  for  something.  By  these  were  the  only  set  of 
florists^  Cinerarias  froin  Mr.  Turner,  of  which  G^eorg^  Eyles,  a 
deep  crimson  self,  and  Mrs.  Harry,  a  deep  purple  edge,  and  a 
large  white  eye,  wore  my  favourites. 

The  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Norwood,  had  a  largo  collection  of 
their  strain  of  Cinerarias  right  opposite,  of  which  Blue  Bonnet 
was  the  first  a  lady  would  fancy ;  then  Princess  Alice,  a  lively 
ilower ;  Prince  Alfred  and  Defiance  being  the  next  best. 

The  only  new  Geranium  there  was  Flower  of  Spring,  from 
Mr.  Turner,  side  by  side  with  a  good  sample  of  Madame 
Furtado  Ro*e,  and  another  darker  one,  too  soon  in  the  season 
to  judge.  There  were  myriads  of  fine-leaved  and  variegated 
plants  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  Williams,  Bull,  and  Parker,  the 
prettiest  of  them  all  being  the  elegant  Cyperus  altemifolius 
variegatus.  Here  was  a  very  old  plant  one  seldom  sees,  from 
General  Fox's  garden,  the  old  Marica  striata,  also  called  Iris 
sinensis,  and  an  excellent  cross  Bhododettdron  from  Edgworthii 
by  ciliatum,  in  which  the  habit  of  ciliatum  seems  stamped  on 
the  other,  while  the  larger  bloom  and  the  scent  are  retained. 
Another  of  them,  a  cross  of  Edgworthii  by  Gibsonii,  has  not 
resulted  in  giving  the  closer  habit  of  Nillgherry  to  the  Sikkim 
plant,  but  the  flower  is  grand.  Mr.  Standish  sent  a  Skimmia 
which,  if  it  will  have  red  leaves  like  japonica,  would  be  a  good 
thing  ;  and  up  and  down  on  that  centre  stand  were  some  nice 
JlosMfl  from  Mr.  Todman,  gardener  to  R.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Clapham 
Common. 

A  species  of  Phyllagathis  was  one  of  the  best  fine  broad- 
leaved  phints  there.  It  was  from  the  Messrs.  Veitch  ;  and  Acacia 
eriocarpa  was  one  of  the  best  of  them  there  from  the  same  firm 
— a  dense-growing,  very  small-leaved  Acacia,  one  mass  of  bloom. 

All  round  the  walls  were  the  nursery  collections,  and  chiefly 
such  as  various  Epacrises,  Eriostemons,  Acacias,  Boronias, 
Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Camellias,  and  Ericas ;  and  there  was 
one  collection  of  excellently  forced  spring-flowering  plants  from 
the  Messrs.  Eraser,  beginning  with  a  snowball  Guelder  Bose, 
about  the  size  of  a  show  Pelargonium,  and  as  well  bloomed  as 
you  ever  saw  it  in  May  out  of  doors.  Goranium  Beine  Hortense, 
a  forcing  kind  I  never  saw  before;  Persian  Lilac ;  Philadelphus 
coronarius,  the  old  Syringa  of  the  anoient  slirubberies,  and  none 
better;  the  Goubault  Tea  Rose,  Dielytras,  Deutzia,  Azaleas, 
Sedura  palustre,  and  something  else  I  lost  between  two  mag- 
nificent crinolines.  Of  Hippeasters  (called  Amarvllises  by  tlie 
Society,  who  ought  to  know  that  they  are  no  iuch  things,  but 


coarse  as  corduroy  against  satin  as  compared  with  the  race  of  tiw 
Belladonna,  the  type  of  the  true  Amaryllis),  the  best  were 
from  Mr.  Parker,  and  he  had  one  very  superior  kind  by  itielfi 
the  only  real  improvement  I  have  seen  in  Hippeaaters  since  1840. 

Hippeasters,  by  the  way,  are  far  more  usenil  in  private  finnilies 
than  Amaryllises,  and  no  race  of  bulbs  are  more  ea^  to  rnamfe 
and  to  have  in  bloom  nine  months  of  the  year,  if  one  had  a  good 
assortment  of  them,  which  no  one  nesr  Loadoa  seems  to  have, 
as  you  never  see  more  of  them  in  London  than  the  Auficum  ind 
Jobsonii  breeds,  and  all  the  breed  of  Aulicum  is  very  eoane. 
There  is  a  very  good  Hippeaater  to  breed  frcxn  now  at  Chiswick 
garden,  sent  by  the  collector  from  the  north  of  Bio,  the 
Amaryllis,  he  calls  it,  with  the  white  stripe  in  the  leaf — that  istlie 
true  Hippeastrum  reticulatum,  the  Amaryllis  atriatifolium,  of 
"  Botanical  Magazine,"  2113,  and  those  Fellows  who  are  fond  o( 
the  voting  by  ballot  ought  to  look  after  it,  to  smooth  down  tad 
to  give  some  sort  of  shape  to  the  Bagged  Jacks  of  the  pUtype- 
talnm  variety  of  Aulicum,  from  which  most  of  the  London 
Amaryllises  are  descended. 

Talking  of  shape,  the  best-shaped  Camellia  there  was  named 
Sarah  Frost,  and  sent  from  Mr.  Standish,  a  godsend  to  oar 
florists,  for  which  I  saw  a  first-prize  ticket  given  as  I  was  getting 
ofi*  from  the  Corbularias  within ;  and  there  was  another  prize 
ticket  to  him  for  more  Camellias,  but  I  could  not  see  the  naine& 

Mr.  Salter,  of  the  Versailles  iN'ursery,  had  a  noble  match  ptir 
of  tall  Camellias  as  you  entered  the  door,  one  on  each  side. 

Mr.  Young,  gardener  to  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Highgate,  was  the 
only  gardener  who  ventured  out  with  superior  specimens,  tnd 
he  was  very  successful  there  and  in  bulbs,  well  nigh  knockiiig 
the  big  growers  of  them  the  one  against  the  other. 

The  Duchesse  de  Berri  Camellia,  a  pure  white,  seems  to  be 
nearly  as  good  as  the  old  white  and  Fimbriata,  two  Camellias 
which  have  never  yet  been  beaten,  but  that  Duchesse  has  some- 
thing that  way  in  her  eye. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  the  Paradise  Nursery,  set  up  two  laige 
Vanda  suavis,  a  match  pair,  one  on  each  side  of  a  big  Cyano- 
phyllum  magnificum,  the  three  best  sets  for  effect  there ;  and  in 
front  of  them  were  a  host  of  most  valuable  plants,  one  of  them 
Spheerostehia  marmorata  growing  exactly  as  Beaomontia 
grandiflora  ought  to  be  seen  when  intending  it  to  bloom  ;  and 
several  Orchids,  Amaryllises  so  called,  and  a  huge  lamp  of  Sar- 
racenia  purpurea. 

There  was  a  fine  new  Lselia  from  B.  Warner,  Esq.,  the  hp  in 
the  way  of  purpurata,  the  sepals  spreading  wide  with  a  peculiar 
tipt  of  light  cinnamon  colour,  and  that  colonr  dotted  over  par- 
tially like  a  thrush's  egg, 

A  vast  lot  of  early  Tulips  from  Mr.  Cutbush,  and  Mr.  ToBSg 
his  rival,  and  a  large  assortment  of  Polyanthus  x^arcissu^  from 
the  former  made  the  farthest  front  of  the  room  as  gay  as  the 
Hyacinths  certainly  did  that  on  entering  the  end  door. 

The  box  of  Cut  Roses  from  Mr.  Paul  was  really  prime  stuff 
for  March ;  but  Mrs.  James  Stoddard  defeated  him  and  all  our 
florists  as  completely  as  she  overcame  your  humble  servant  with 
her  French  paper  Dahlias  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  We  must  hare 
a  leaf  out  of  her  book  if  we  expect  Boses  tfrer  to  be  circles  or 
half-balls.  And  were  it  not  for  the  ungallant  manner  Mr.  Kyiet 
went  about  his  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Mrs.  Conway,  of  Eari*s 
Court,  Brompton,  would  have  put  our  gardeners  to  shamo  witii 
her  first>>prize  collection  of  them.  Let  MrSk  Conwi^^bvt  gei  one 
leaf  out  of  Mr.  Eyles'  book  on  these  Lilies,  and  she  is  booked 
herself  for  life  in  the  books  of  all  the  best  ladies  of  Bromptoo 
who  could  t^en  almost  add  th«m  to  their  bonnet  omameiits— 
and  why  not  ? 

A  lot  of  young  Fuchsias  from  Messrs.  Carter,  jf&re  said  to  be 
double,  and  all  the  leaves,  in  summer,  to  be  tricolor  ii\  the  way 
of  the  Amaranths,  the  colours  at  present  indicating  that 
character.  ..«_  ^*  Bkaww. 

Again  w^  florist  a  must  clnim,  T  thinit,  a  victory,  for  •^'^Jr  ^ 
contri'^tifcrl  ihfi  mosit  ^^itcnsivE?  and  inter  est  iftg  poltton  m  tii» 
day' ft  Kihibitinn.  Whiit  would  it  have  b^  wiihoud  tj» 
Cam-^lltHa  and  ITvuciDtba?  And  wlw  would  htiv«  i^red  for  ib» 
Eriostemons,  ii\:ii*,irthey  had  no!  th^woto  ftl)  baok  Upoo? 

Camp-Ilia*,  I  must  hcii]<?#tlr  say,  i?iBop|pm*t^  mc.  It  wa» 
evidently  &  mi  stake  to  exchulp  nurptrjmeni  But  whrt  *#re 
private*  'growers  about  ?  Surely  cm*  would  think,  tiieft^  wmrn 
some  plsTits  in  bcs  found!  and  it' withal  strike*  us  that  it  ws^ci 
be  well  to  ojfer  prizea  lor  (^ut  blootnii  in  bo9es«  as  Tnr  Daftiiw. 
&c.,  aa  we  aliould  th<m  have  a  bstter  spfortiraily  of  jud^fnil  rf 
the  rol alive  value  of  the^aoTts^ 
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UnqumtioaMj  the  fioatt  Camellta  than,  in  sha|^  was  Sarah 
Froat,  an  Ammioan  Tariefy,  aant  by  Mr.  Standiah*  It  was  ab- 
aolute  perfiDetion,  lud  out  most  r^ularlr,  and  a  ddUcate  rose 
colour  with  white  atrmea.  Duchesae  d&  Aerrl,  too,  was  anoth^ 
exqoiaite  in  ah^M^  ana  a  beantiful  clear  white.  Then  there  was 
Kmta  Rosea,  Tery  fine  $  and  Montaroni,  a  large  and  good  white. 
These  i^l  were  fine  plante,  aent  by  Air.  Standish.  Qoeen  of 
Beautiea,  it  said  to  be  the  finest  striped  Camellia  out,  and  has 
be^i  introduced  by  Mr.  Bull,  firom  Belgium. 

Amongst  Hyacinths  there  were  several  flowers  of  considerable 
novelty,  but  we  look  for  an  improTement  in  this  flower.  Wo 
want  krge  and  better  shaped  beUe,  as  well  as  finer  trusses.  A 
new  kind  in  Mr.  Cutbush's  six  se^ns  likely  to  be  the  parent  of 
a  difierent  strain.  It  had  yery  large  and  waxy  bells,  and  was 
semi-double,  but  there  was  a  novel  appearance  about  it  that 
augured  an  advance.  Due  do  Malakoff  was  a  very  ^e  nankeen 
flower  with  crimson  stripes,  very  remai^able  in  appearance  and 
attractive.  Macanlay,  was  a  fine  striped  red;  and  Queen  of 
Hyacinths,  a  very  bright  red.  Paii  de  T Europe  and  Pelisner, 
were  also  very  good.  Amongst  the  older  kinds,  Argus,  blue, 
with  white  eye,  is  striking  and  good.  Madame  Hodges,  Prince 
Albert,  Grand  LiUs,  Charles  Dickens  (blue).  Grandeur  k  Mer- 
veille  were  all  excellent,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  '*  chiel  '*  I  saw 
there  will  teH  us  what  he  thinks  about  them  as  to  theic  decorative 
properties. 

We  must  not  omit  the  three  tidy  little  plants  of  Madame 
Furtado  Eose,  sent  by  Mr.  Turner,  which  fully  sustained  its 
character  as  a  fine  Bose.  There  was  a  plant,  too,  of  one  of  the 
new  candidates  for  public  favour,  sent  by  Mr.  Turner,  but  so 
high  up  that  I  could  not  see  it  very  well,  but  it  seemed  a  very 
bright-coloured  flower,  well  clipped ;  if  so,  it  will  be  an  improve- 
ment. It  was  named  FraD9ob  Lacharme.  It  was  just  a  little 
foretaste  of  what  we  are  anxiously  looking  out  for. 

Cinerarias  were  not  sufficiently  forward  for  this  Show,  nor  did 
wo  see  anything  of  very  great  promise  amongst  them. — D.,  DeaL 


PRIZE  LIST. 

i^hteen  Pots  of  HYACINTHS,  twelve  distinct  kinds  iOfim). 
First,  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries.    Second,  W.  Paul,  Clieshunt 
Narseries,  Waltham  Cross.      Third,  C.  Grimbly,  Albion  Nursery,  Sioke 
Newington. 

Twelve  Pots  of  HYACINTHS,  distinct  kinds  {Prize  offered  by  nfr,  James 

Cmtbusb — Amateurs). 

Prire,  W.  Young,  gardener  to  R.Barclay,  E^.,  West  Hill  House,  HIghgate. 

Six  Pots  of  HYACINTHS,  distinct  kinds  {Amateurs). 
First,  W.  Young,  gardener  to  R-  Barclay,  Esq.,  West  HiU  House.  Hlgligatc. 
Second,  A.  Can-,  gardener  to  B.  Noakes,   Esq..   North    Hill,  Highgatc. 
Tliird,  T.  Todman,  gardener  to  R.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Clapham  Common. 

Six  Pots  of  HYACINTHS,  new  distinct  kinds  {Opeti). 
First,  W.  Gntbush  A  Sob,  Highgate  Nurseries.    Second,  W.  Young,  fcar-* 
dencr  to  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Highgate.    Tbird,  W.  Paul,  Cbesbunt  Nursuriss, 
Waltham  CroM. 

Twenty>foar  Pots  of  TULIPS,  three  biribs  in  a  pot,  six  kinds  {Xurserytncn\ 
Priae,  W.  Cntbnrh  ft  Son,  Higbgste  Nurseries. 

Eigkteen  Pots  of  TULIPS,  three  bulbs  in  a  pots,  four  kinds  {Amateurs). 
'Priae,  W.  Young,  gardener  to  R.  Barday,  Esq.,  Highgate. 
Twelre  Pots  of  TULIPS,  three  beibs  in  a  pot,  three  kinds  {Amateurs). 
iPrize,  W.  Young,  gardener  to  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Highgate. 

Six  Plants,  CAMELLIAS,  distinct  kinds  {Amateurs). 
No  competition. 

Four  Plants,  CAMELLIAS,  distinct  khHls  {Amateurs). 
No  oon>petltion. 

Single  Plaat'orCAHELUA  {Open). 
First,  J.  Standish,  Royal  Nursery,  Bagshot.   -Second,  J.  Salter,  Versailles 
Nursery,  HaramerMslth.    Third,  A.  Henderson  &  Co.,  Pino  Apple   Place, 
Qildgware  Road. 

Nine  Pots  of  LILIES  of  the  VALLEY  {Open). 
Prise,  Mrs.  MaryConway,  Bala's  Court  Norsery,  Old  Brompton. 

Six  Pots  of  Stove  AM  ASTLLIS,  three  kinds  at  least  (Open)^ 
First,  W.  Parker,  Exotic  Niusery,  Tooting.    Second.  W.  Lakeuaa,  ^kwre 
'Gardens,  Hendon. 

Six  Pots  of  ai^y  kind  of  PRIMULA  {Open). 
First,  T.  Todman,  gartlSBsr    to  R.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Clapham  Osnsnon. 
■Second,  Measn.  BolisoB  A  ten.  Woodland's  Nonery,  Isleworth,     Tblrd, 
W.Cntbnah  &  Sob,  Highgsle  Mwseries. 

Twelve  Foisad  0ERANII7KS  {Open). 
No  competitiM. 

Twelve  Pels,  8P«IN«J  (PLANTS  In  flower,  not  forced  {'Opem), 
Mesm.  J.  VeiMh  -it  Son,  «evsl  BmHc  Nersery,  Chelsea  and  ■xeter. 
^Second,  J.  A  J.  eraser,  Lea  £cMge  fioirt  Noieeries,  Lsyton,  Jissex.    ThM, 
Ji.fieBdersoB,nM  .Apple  «PlB«fl^fidgwareliead.  , 


Twelve  PLANTS  In  flower,  forced. 
First,  3.  h  J.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Rood  Neneriss,  Leyten,  Esssx.    Seeend, 
W.  YoBttg,  gardener  te  R.  Bardaf,  Esq.,  Highgate     Third,  W.  Cutbnsh 
and  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries. 

Prises,  as  under,  ipore  awarded  to  the  following  misoellaneous 
plants  and  flowers : — 

First,  W.  Cutbush  ^  Son,  for  coUectloo  of  $0  varb  of  Hyacinths.  Equal 
ditto,  A.  Henderson  ft  Co.,  for  o(dlection  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips;  W.  Paul, 
for  coBeotioB  of  100  Hyacinths.  Second,  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  for  collection 
of  S5  vara,  of  Nardasus.  Equal  ditto,  J.  Standish,  for  collection  of  5  Camel- 
lias; W.  Bull,  for  ooUectton  of  new  and  rare  plants;  T.  Todman.  for  col- 
lection of  6  Roses.  Third,  W.  Paul,  two  boxes  of  cut  Roses.  Equal  ditto, 
B.  S.  Williams,  for  collection  of  18  misceUaneous  plants ;  Rev.  F.  Beadon, 
North  Stoneham  Rectory,  near  Snuthampton.  for  three  boxes  of  cot  Camel- 
lias, grown  hi  the  open  air.  Fourth,  Paul  &  Son,  for  a  box  of  cut  Rose<(. 
Equal  ditto,  F.  &,  A.  Smith,  Dnlwich,  for  collection  of  new  and  rare  plants. 
Extra  ditto,  J.  Salter,  for  two  pots  of  variegated  Lilies  of  the  Valley. 


THE    ADVANTAGES    AND    DISTINCTIVE 
FEATURES  OP  THE  MANETTI  STOCK. 

I  WILL  not  enter  upon  the  question.  Which  is  the  best  stock, 
Manectiy  or  the  Briar  ?  Much  depends  upon  circumstances.  I 
should  fancy  tliat  the  Briar  2  feet  hifh  would  be  the  most 
**  convenient "  for  thoroughbred  Rose  lands,  because  Manetti 
Boses  would  generally  grow  up  into  pole  Eoses,  which  might  be 
•"inconvenient." 

My  AcidaUes  are  between  9  feet  and  10  feet  high,  and  Faul*» 
Yiotoria,  apparently  dead  at  the  spring  of  the  year,  is  now 
between  7  feet  and  8  feet  high.  The  great  advantage  of  Manetti 
Hoses  is,  that  they  will  do  "  wonders,"  where  the  Briar  Eosee 
will  do  nothing,  eren  with  the  best  attention  and  highest  cul- 
tivation. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  Boses  here  which  do  well  on  a 
Briar,  do  badly  on  Manetti,  and  vice  versd.  However,  I  never- 
knew  one  grow  badly  on  Manetti  that  was  of  free  growth  and 
good  constitution.  Moreover,  some  (as  the  White  Bath)  which 
are  tender,  but  of  free  growth,  do  well  on  Manetti,  and  better 
than  they  do  on  a  Briar.  Others,  like  Maroc,  which  are  of  free- 
growth  on  a  Briar,  do  badly  on  ManettL 

It  appears  to  me  that  some  of  the  Manetti  Bose  failures  have 
occurred  from  placing  unsuitable  Boees  on  the  stock.  Suitabihty 
is  tlie  very  soul  of  Boee  prosperity.  Each  Bose,  each  soil,  eaali 
season,  is  a  law  to  itself.  The  Manetti  stock  sends  up  so  much 
sap,  that  it  requires  a  free  grower  to  carry  it  off.  Some  spoil 
their  Manetti  Eoses  by  cutting  them  and  treating  them  as  if  they 
were  Briar  Eoses,  from  which  they  differ  in  many  particulars. 

First.  You  cannot  cut  (for  show  purposes  especially)  a  Briar 
Eose  too  hard,  and  you  cannot  cat  a  Manetti  Eose  too  hghtly  ; 
in  fact,  like  a  Hybrid  Bourbon  or  Hybrid  China,  or  strong- 
growing  wall  Noisette,  merely  taking  off  tlie  tops,  thinning  out 
useless  wood,  and  cutting  the  side  wood  in  to  a  good  eye  are  all' 
that  it  requires. 

Secondly.  Briar  Eoses  should,  on  an  average  of  years,  be  cut 
according  to  circumstances,  about  the  15th  of  March,  when  the 
wind  is  in  the  south,  or  south-west.  A  Manetti  Eose  you  may 
thin  out  after  Christmas  at  the  base,  and  you  need  not  cut  tlic 
tree  in  the  main  till  after  the  whole  of  its  flower-buds  are  formed. 
You  will  then  see  what,  and  where,  to  out. 

Thirdly.  You  can  ecarcely  plant  a  Briar  Eose  (it  should- 
always  be  mulched  unless  your  ground  is  '*  unctuous,"  and  able 
to  supply  the  roots  with  moisture  by  capillary  attraction)  too 
shallow ;  and  you  cannot  plant  a  properly-propagated  Manetti 
Eose  too  deep — ».e.,  over  the  collar  of  t^e  oud.  The  Manetti 
stock  should  never  be  exposed,  as  the  sun  stews  the  juice  out  of 
it,  and  it  "  rhynocerates  "  or  beoomes  as  dry  as  a  walking-stick : 
hence  it  will  not  do  for  standards. 

Fourthly.  A  Briar  Eose  makes  roots  slowly  and  sparsely ;  ^ 
Manetti  stock  makes  them  quickly  and  abundantly,  and  travels 
fast  for  food.  The  former  is,  therefore,  more  impatient  of 
drought  than  the  latter. 

Fifthly.  A  Briar  Eose  should  be  manured  in  the  winter,  bat 
a  Manetti  Eose  needs  not  to  be  manured  much  till  after  you  see 
what  crop  it  is  about  to  bear.  As  manure  runs  quickly  out  of 
my  inferior  grounds,  I  manure  at  all  times ;  and  no  man  does,  or 
can,  manure  more  highly. 

These  are  some,  ai^  perhaps  only  some,  of  the  points  of  dif^ 
ferenoe. 

Xiet  me  now,  even  at  the  nsk  of  repetition,  point  out  some  of 
the  advantages  of  Manetti  Eoses,  properly  propagated,  properly 
pknted,  properly  out,  and  properly  attended  to  at  all  times. 

Firstly.  For  pot  purposes  there  is  nothing  equal  to  it.  Hosr. 
do  men  ^t  their  *'  novehiea  E" 
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Secondly,  Manefcti  Boses  when  sick — yea,  very  sick — may  be 
token  up  and  restruck  and  recovered.  I  never  knew  a  sick  Briar 
Sose  ever  thoroughly  recover. 

Tliirdly.  A  Manetti  Rose  is  more  easily  defended  in  hyper- 
horeau  winters ;  and,  even  if  it  is  killed  to  an  inch  from  the 
point  of  imion,  it  may  become  a  mighty  tree  the  same  year.  In 
the  spring  of  1861  I  did  not  know  but  all  my  Duchesses  of 
Otitans  were  dead,  but  they  became  noble  plants,  and  were 
jaden  with  abundant,  continuous,  and  large  first-class  flowers, 
iHid  they  are  now  in  good  condition. 

Fourthly.  In  able  hands  (I  include  a  pennyworth  of  brains), 
Manetti  Roses  will  do  will  in  all  lands,  and  in  lands  where  it 
-would  be  useless  to  plant  a  Briar  H.F. 

Fifthly.  It  is  an  earlier,  later,  more  continuous,  hardier,  and 
aaore  productive  stock  than  the  Briar  in  inferior  landB. 

Sixthly.  The  blooms  come  to  perfection  quicker,  and  are 
Birger  (here  at  least)  than  the  same  Hone  would  be  en  a  Briar, 
planted  by  the  side  of  the  Manetti  Rose.  The  blooms  also  are  | 
of  a  finer  colour,  and  the  petals  more  substantial.  These  things 
are  no  more  than  the  natural  issue  of  a  stock  so  redundant  m 
Btrccovip,  and  so  quick  to  root. 

Seventhly.  The  Manetti  Roses,  if  planted  over  the  collar  of 
the  bnd,  will  probably  become  Roses  also  on  their  own  roots  ;  and 
if  you,  in  due  time,  heal  up  4  inches  over  the  lower  shoot«  they 
win  also  become  Roses  on  their  roots.  I  have  taken  off  several 
rf  these  from  La  Ville  de  St.  Denis  and  others.  I  have  no 
doivbt  that  the  great  body  of  my  Manetti  Roses  are  double- 
rooted. 

Eighthly.  You  may,  with  care,  transplant  them  in  your 
^rden  in  August  or  September  without  detriment.  The  re- 
j»ov&l  in  gloomy  weather  stops  the  redundancy  of  sap,  the  tree 
lakes  again  in  a  trice,  and  ripens  its  wood  all  the  better.  I  have 
over  a  thousand  Manetti  Roses,  and  three  years  following  I  find 
that  those  which  I  bought  of  Mr.  Gill,  of  Blandford,  were  planted 
the  10th  of  October.  No  Roses  have  ever  done  better.  None 
ean  look  better  than  they  do  at  this  moment.  Tou  may  also 
}?lant  them  in  spring  with  success  weeks  after  you  would  dare  to 
plant  a  Briar  Rose. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  Manetti  Roses.  It 
is  remarkable  what  a  mess  propagators  and  cultivators  have 
aaade  of  it  between  them.  The  propagators  budding  it  too  high, 
and  the  cultiTators  misunderstanding  it  at  all  points.  I  did  the 
same  once :  my  plants  lasted  "  two  years."  They  came  to 
Blandford  from  Mr.  Francis.  Nobler  plants  I  never  saw.  I 
have  the  same  Roses  that  I  "  murdered  "  in  hundreds,  some  of 
Irhem  5  feet  and  6  feet  high,  and  a  mass  of  efflorescence  in  the 
season,  their  stiff  stalks  being  dragged  down  to  the  groimd  with 
the  weight  of  flowers.  Among  the  victims  I  remember  were 
Goant  des  Batailles,  General  Jacqueminot,  Baronne  Frevost, 
and  Jules  Margottin.  Come  and  see  them  neiit  summer  about 
the  I6th  of  June,  and  you  will  go  home  and  buy  a  thousand, 
and  I  hope  an  equal  quantity  of  **  common  sense." 

I  may  add,  that  I  bought  some  admirable  Manetti  plants  of 
Mr.  Rivers,  especially  Madame  Louise  Carique,  the  finest-habited 
new  Rose  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  has  come  out  since 
Garabac^res  appeared.  Had  Manetti  Roses  always  been  budded 
as  Mr.  Rivers*  and  Mr.  Gill's  are  budded  (close  upon  the  roots), 
this  noble  stock,  so  valuable  in  every  respect,  would  never  have 
wanted  a  defender,  for,  before  the  cultivator  could  have  spoiled 
it,  the  Rose  would  probably  have  been  established  on  its  own 
roots,  and  out  of  harm's  way. 

I  do  not  impugn  for  a  moment  either  the  motives  or  the  ex- 
perience of  the  opponents  of  Roses  on  the  stock  of  Signor 
Manetti.  It  is  but  candid  and  truthful  to  say,  tba^  except 
nurserymen  and  myself,  I  never  met  a  person  who  did  not 
suspect  it  to  be  a  failure,  or  say  that  they  disliked  it.  And  yet 
these  very  men  come  and  look  at  a  patch  of  426  Roses  here  in  a 
place  that  was  a  "wild  duck  "  pond,  and  say,  that  they  never 
saw  such  a  floral  sight  in  their  life. 

I  have  said  the  stock  is  early.  Last  year  it  gave  me  twenty-four 
winners  on  the  13th  of  June  at  Dorchester.  Usually  they  begin 
about  the  6th  of  June,  and  never  stop  one  moment  till  frost  and 
ssiow  cut  them  off.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  take  some  to  Ken- 
sington, June  lltb.  I  count  upon  sixty  blooms  of  Solfaterre 
(own  roots),  and  twenty-four  trebles,  or,  at  least,  twenty-four 
singles  }  but,  of  oourse,  without  an  early  spring  this  cannot  be 
doTie.  I  have  rubbed  out  "impossible"  from  my  dictionary, 
and,  at  any  rate,  as  the  boy  said  of  the  "fiddle,"  "I  will  have 
artry.'* 

Iha  conclusion,  a  West  Indian  summer,  or  a  oold  wet  one. 


makes  no  difference  hereto  Roses  on  the  stock  of  Signor  ManettL 
For  the  last  four  years  they  have  astonished  me  and  every 
visitor.  I  have  found  what  Mr.  Rivers  has  said  of  Manetti  to 
be  true  to  a  letter.  Cut  out  the  eyes  from  the  stock  and  do  not 
cut  the  plant  hard,  and  you  will  not  be  pestered,  as  you  are 
with  Briar  Roses,  by  suckers.  I  rarely  ever  see  a  Manetti 
sucker  here.  I  never  saw  above  one  or  two  in  my  life  from  Uie 
roots,  and  very  hw  from  the  stock. — W.  F.  BADCLTns, 
Cushion, 


Cliolone  barbata  coccinea,  4  ft. 
Coreopsis  dlversifolia,  3  ft. 
Geura  coccineum,  2  ft. 
Lilium  martai^n,  3  ft. 
MalvB  Morenii,  4  ft, 
Pyrcthrum,  Tim  Duchess,  4  ft. 
Spigrella  marilandica,  1  ft. 


2  ft  ^'  oeiiiamoras.  9  ft. 

•sicifoUa  alba,  3  ft  i^^"*  cardlnalls,  3  ft.  )  . 

ilba  fluro  pirno.  3  ft.  L.  fta  gens.  3  ft.  [  pJ^Ja 

ustifoUum  album,  4  ft.  L.  "Plendens,  S  ft.  )  P«>£oaiofl. 


HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 

(Continued  from  pa^fe  473.) 

JiTLY.  Stite,  Purple, 

lied,  Scarlet,  Crimson,  Cainpanula  ag^gata,  2  ft. 

C.  macrantha,  8  ft. 
Delphinium  Wheeleri,  3  ft. 
Dracocephalum  eibiricam,  1  ft. 
Gentiana  septemflda,  1  ft. 
Statice  elata,  1  ft. 
.  S.  TJioulnil,  1  ft. 

.  .  Sbttkubmr, 

Stachyi  speciosa,  4  ft.  jj^^  g^^f^^^  CHmsr^, 

White.  Aster  Norte-Anfrliee  rubra,  6  ft. 

Aster  linlfolfus,  2  ft.  A.  bellldlflorus.  3  ft. 
Campanula  perHicifoUx 
C.  peraicifolia  alba  flui 
Epilobium  angustifoUum'i  _ 

Galega  oricntalis  alba,  2  ft.  White 

Lilium  roait*gon  alba  (lore  pleno,  8  ft     .  .       ,.       «  ^ 

Llnam  raonogjnum,  2  ft.  '^•'^'  «"^»*{  ^^^^ 

Mitella  nuda.  3  in.  ^'  '*,^™H*^'  ^  ** 

Pyrethrara  album  plenum,  2  ft.  -J*  ©"'was.  3  ft. 

Splnua  barbata,  4  ft  f  •  conyzoidea,  I  ft. 

S.  filipendula  plena.  U  ft  ^'  ""P^i'^^^** 

Veronica  virginlca,  5  ft.  ^  '*°'?Vii*'  ®  ">i 

^        '  A.  mnltiflonu,  9  ft. 

yellow,  Oran-jc.  Yellow,  Orange, 

Achillea  tomentosa,  6  in.  Solidago  altisslma,  4  ft 

Aletris  aurea,  6  in.  s.  sempervtrens,  6  ft. 

Centaurea  macrocepliala,  3  ft  S.  vlminea,  8  ft. 

Coreopsis  tenuifolia,  1^  ft.  s.  virgata,  2  It. 
Coronilla  coronata,  2  tt. 

Inula  calycina,  1^  ft.  Blue^  Purple. 

Iris  caucaslea.  <{  iir.  Aster  elegans,  2  ft. 

I.  elegans,  2  ft.  A.  caaescena,  2  ft. 

Lilium  aurantium,  C  ft.  a.  floribundus,  4  (t 

L.  ligrlnum,  4  tt  a.  lolloloaua,  3  ft. 

Luplnus  callfomicus,  2  ft.  a.  tardiflorus  2  ft. 

Lysimachia  afflnls,  1  ft  Llatils  elegans,  4  ft 

Nartheclum  americanuin,  4  In.  L.  pnmila,  1  ft. 

CEnothera  prostrata,  6  la.  L.  spicata'  1  ft* 

Potentllla  insignia,  2  ft  Llnaria  purpurea,  1  ft. 

P.  reptans  flore  pleno,  a  in.  LobcUa  glandulosa.  2  ft 

Rudbockla  fulglda,  3  ft  l.  poiyphyla,  4ft 

SoUdago  minima,  6  In.  l.  syphUitica,  2  it. 


August. 
Red,  Scarlet,  Crimsm. 
Betonica  serotina,  1^  ft. 
Chelone  Lyoni,  3  ft. 
C.  speciosa,  4  ft, 
Oxytrapls  leprophylla,  6  in. 
Phlox  distlcha,  6  ft. 
P.  glabenima,  3  ft. 
P.  pyramidalls,  5  ft 

White. 
Clematis  hybrida,  3  ft. 
Dianthus  super  bus,  2  ft. 
Ueraerocallis  Japonlca,  1  ft. 
Phlox  panicnlata  alba,  8  ft. 
P.  Slckmannl,  2  fr. 
P.  suaveolcns,  1  ft. 
Silene  pllosa,  1  ft. 
SplrcDa  Humboldtii,  4  ft. 
Veronica  longifolla  alba,  3  ft. 

Fellow, 
Bapthalmum  cordifoUum,  1  ft. 

B.  am  iculaturo,  5  ft. 
Coreopsis  grandttlora,  S  ft. 

C.  TerticUUta,  8  ft. 
Inula  glandulosa,  2  ft. 
Put^tiUa  crocea,  6  in. 

P.  fruUcosa  tenuiloba,  1.^  ft 
Rndbodcta  coluronaria,  3  ft. 
R.  Newmanni,  2  ft 
Solidago  alpestrls.  \{  ft. 
S.  canadeniis,  3  ft. 
S.  fragrant  3  ft. 
S.  gigantea,  6  ft. 
S.  serotina,  5  ft. 


OCTOBKB. 

£ed.  Scarlet,  Orimson. 
After  praealtua,  6  ft. 
A.  tenuifolius,  5  ft. 
Colchicum  autamnale  rubrom,  6  Ji. 
C.  autumnale  rubmm  fl.  pleno,  e  a. 
Cyclamen  europasam,  6  in. 

TFTiite, 
Aster  dlflTusus,  2  ft. 
A.  eminena,  2  ft. 
A.  longitoUna,  8  ft. 
A.  radula,  2  ft. 

Yellow, 
Chrysocoma  linotyria,  2|  ft. 
Solidago  recarvota,  2  tt 
S.  speciosa,  4  ft 
S.  tennlfolia,  2  ft. 

Blite. 
,  Aster  blandos,  2  ft. 
A.  concolor,  1  ft. 
A.  coridifolina,  1  ft. 
A.  sraminifolias,  2  ft. 
A.  strlctus,  2  ft. 
Crocna  aatamnalis,  4  in. 

NOVEMBEIu 

White, 
Alter  lama,  2  ft. 

Yellow, 
Bldeni  prooera,  €  ft 
Blue. 


Aster  grandiflonu,  2  ft 
A.  patens,  2  ft. 

The  liat  we  have  publiahed  is  enough  for  a  large  plot  of  the 
garden ;  but  of  oourse  the  owner  may  reduce  the  number,  or 
even  increase  it  at  pleasure.    It  would  be  a  great  oonTenieiioe  to 
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hare  a  stock  of  each  species  in  a  reserre  garden,  for  the  purpose 
of  either  changing  the  plants  or  adding  to  them  when  it  may  he 
tlionght  adriaable.  The  point  to  attend  to  in  planting  is  to 
distribute  the  species  so  that  the  times  of  blooming  maj  be 
npread  over  the  whole  border  or  borders  ;  then,  in  viewing  them 
the  eye  would  always  peroeJTe  in  as  moderate  a  space  as  possible 
one,  two,  or  more  plants  in  flower.  In  order  to  afibrd  a  guide 
or  example  how  to  manage  the  planting,  I  have  selected  from 
the  list  as  many  plants  as  would  furnish  a  border  36  feet  long. 
The  example  might,  of  course,  be  repeated  to  any  length.  The 
front  row  at  a  foot  apart  would  hold  thirty-six  plants;  the  next, 
at  1^  foot  distance,  twenty-four  plants ;  and  the  otiier  two,  at 
3  feet  apart,  twelve  plants  in  each:  thus  it  will  be  understood 
that  eighty-four  kinds  would  furnish  a  border  86  feet  in  length. 
The  reader  will  obserre  that  I  hare  used  scarcely  any  of  the 
large  family  of  Phloxes  or  Iris,  and  several  oUiers—in  fact, 
many  of  these  richly  dederve  a  border  to  themselves.  If  thought 
desirable,  the  front  row  might  have  a  batch  of  Crocuses  and 
Snowdrops  between  each  of  the  permanent  plants  with  a  good 
effect  in  early  spring. 

I  trust  this  attempt  at  classing  in  colours,  heights,  and  the 
times  of  flowering  of  herbaceous  plants  will  be  received  with  due 
allowance.  No  doubt  it  might  be  greatly  improved,  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  our  old-fashioned  flowers  once  more  have  a  pro- 
minent place  in  our  gardens. 

FmsT  Bow,  3  inches  to  9  inches  in  height ;  36  plants  1  foot 
apart. 

Ajuga  pyramldallip,  Blm«.  May.  MItella  dlphyUa,  White,  April. 

CEnothera  prostrata,  YelloMr.  Jnly.       Dlanthns  alplnot,  Red,  June. 

Primula  flora  pleno.  White,  ApriL      « Oentiana  acaalii,  Bine.  May. 

Cyclamen  coom.  Red,  Febmary.  Achillea  tomentoaa.  Yellow,  July. 

Hepatica  (doable  Bine),  Bine.  April.    Anemone  multlfida.  White,  Jane. 

Lotos  cornlcalatns  fl.  pleao,  Yellow,    Golchicnm  antomnale  rabnun.  Red, 
July.  October. 

Anemone  alpina.  White,  Hay.  Prunella  graadiflora,  Blue,  Aufnut 

Hepatica  (double  Red),  Red,  ApriL      Tbalictrum  alpinum.  Yellow,  Jane. 

Calandrinia  specioia,  Blue,  June.  AJuga  reptani  alba,  White,  April. 

Chelranthos  MarshallU,  Yellow,  May.    Sedum  ro«eum.  Red,  Jane. 

Epimedlum  macranthum.  White,  ApL    Gentlaaa  ieptemflda.  Blue,  Ancust 

Gnaphallum  dioicum.  Red,  May.  Caltha  palustrii  plena.  Yellow,  May. 

Campanula  pumlla.  Blue,  July.  Campanula  pumila  alba.  White,  July. 

Alyssora  saxatile.  Yellow.  May.  Sllene  SchafftH,  Red,  April 

CEnothera  taraxadfolia.  White,  July.    OrocuiantumnallacoBnuea,  Blue,Oct. 

Phlox  verna,  Red,  April.  Convallaria  aarea.  Yellow,  May. 

Aubrietia  purpurea.  Blue,  May.  Comus  suecica,  White,  March. 

Erantbia  hyemalls,  Yellow,  February.    Dentarto  bulbifera.  Red,  ApiS. 

Second  Bow,  li  foot  to  2  feet ;  24  plants  li  foot  apart. 
Aquilegia  Sklnneri,  Red,  May.  Aqnilegia  fbrmosa.  Red,  June. 

Llnum  monogynnm.  White,  July.  Aq>hodelus  ramoeua.  White,  May. 
Radbeckia  NewmannI,  Yellow,  Aug.  Lupinua  eaUfomlcua,  Yellow,  July. 
^ , ....  «._-  „._  Pultattlla  verna,' Blue,  May. 


Lychnis  Inlgens,  Red,  July. 

,Whll 


Campanula  ipecioaa,  Blue,  May. 

tieum  cocoinenm,  Red,  July. 

Aster  laxua,  White,  November.  Rannnculusaconltifol'lua,  White,  May 

Bnpthahnum    saliclfolhun,    Yellow,  CoronlUa  coronata.  Yellow,  July. 

August.  Aster  grandifloras,  Blue,  September. 

I>elphiniam  grandlflomm,  Blae,  June  Ononis  splnoea.  Red,  July. 

Olelytra  spectabilis.  Red,  May,  June.  Aster  eminens.  White,  October. 

Dlanthns  superbas.  White,  August.  Trolllus  amerlcanns.  Yellow,  June. 

Coreopsis  tenui folia.  Aster  concolor,  Blue,  October. 
Aster  steUata,  Sept. 

Thibb  Row,  3  feet ;  12  plants  3  feet  apart. 

Luplnus  polyphyllus.  Blue,  July.  Chelone  mezicana.  Red,  June. 

Coreopsis  lanceolata.  Yellow,  Aug.  Delphinium  formosum,  July. 

ABter  longUbUua,  White,  October.  Tritoma  media.  Yellow,  October. 

Liliom  martagon  coeclnenm.  Scarlet,  Clematis  hybrida,  White,  August. 

July.  Papayer  piUcherrimum,  Red,  May. 

Liatris  odorata,  Bhie,  September.  Aster  multiflorus,  White,  Sept. 
Uelianthus  grandifloms,  Yellw,  July. 

Baoe  Row,  4  feet  to  5  feet ;  12  plants  9  feet  apart. 

Chelone  barbata  cocdnea,  Red,  July.  LUinm  tigriaum,  YeUow,  August, 

LiUum  candlduoi.  White,  Jane.  Delphinium  speoioeum.  Blue,  July. 

^Udago  semperrirens,  Yellow,  Sept  Aster  prsaltus.  Red.  October. 

Aconitum  Halleri,  Blue,  June.  Spinea  barbata,  White,  July. 

Aster  NoTi.Bel|rU  rubra.  Red,  Sept.  Bidens  proeera,  Yellow.  Norember. 

£piioblum    angnstifoliom    albnia,  Liatris  elegaaa,  Blue,  Sept. 

White,  July. 

T.  Apfliby. 


HYACINTH  AND  CAMELLIA  SHOW 

AT    THB    ROYAL    HOBTIOirLTimAL    BOCHTT'S    GASDHTS. 

I  AM  an  admirer  of  both  those  flowmrs,  and  I  am  a  Fellow  of 
^e  Society  as  mnoh  from  my  admiration  of  florists*  flowers  as 
from  anything  else ;  and  I  write  to  yoo,  therefore,  in  my  own 
name  and  in  the  name  of  hondrads  who  wished  to  see  the 
Hyacinths  and  OameUias  but  ooold  not  see  them,  to  protest 
^g^iuBt  the  exhibitions  being  held  in  snch  a  small  room  as  was 
•niployed  on  the  Idth.  Iferer  was  a  greater  want  of  judgment 
shown  than  on  that  oeoasion ;  and  if  repeated,  Joined  to  other 
-ouenmitanoesy  it  will  justify  the  snspieion  that  the  old  inflnenoe 


still  predominates,  and  that  there  is  less  care  for  floriculture  than 
for  botany. — HoRTTLANtrs. 

[There  cannot  be  two  opinions  upon  the  Diet  that  the  Council- 
room  employed  for  the  Show  was  far  too  small  for  the  purpose; 
and  we  will  not  defend  the  judgment  which  decided  that  such  a 
room  was  larf^e  enout^h  for  such  an  Exhibition  in  the  height  of 
the  London  season.  Much  of  the  inconvenience  might  have  bee  a 
avoided,  had  the  turnstiles  been  placed  in  the  grand  entrance, 
and  the  north  door  of  the  Council-room  had  been  opened  for 
admission,  leaving  the  garden  front  for  the  exit.  We  are  glad, 
notwithstanding,  that  the  Show  was  not  displayed  in  the  con- 
servatory, for  that  is  now  an  exhibition  of  itself— the  semicircular 
baskets,  forming  a  beautiful  crenulated  border  round  the  interior, 
are  charmingly  furnished,  and  would  have  been  obscured  if  the 
Show  had  bMn  held  there. 

The  experience  of  the  19th  warns  the  Council  of  what  must  be 
done— a  part  of  the  arcade  must  be  glazed  and  otherwise  fitted 
up,  so  as  to  render  it  a  comfortable  and  sufficiently  extensive 
site  for  exhibitions ;  but  with  the  glazed  ends  and  side  so  pro- 
vided with  doors  as  to  admit  ef  very  ready  ingress  and  egress. 
We  cannot  agree  with  you  that  there  is  any  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Council  to  enoonraee  botany  at  the  expense  of  flori- 
culture. This  Exhibition  was  itself  an  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
—Eds.  J.  OP  H.] 

HYACINTHS. 

MBSSBS.  W.  CUTBTSH  &  80K*8,  HIGHGATB. 

MsssBS.  CuTBU8H*s  Hjacinth  Show  is  one  of  the  sights  of 
London  which  all  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  flowers  ought 
to  visit.  This  spring  the  display  is  even  more  magnificent  than 
usual,  comprising  not  only  a  vast  collection  of  the  best  estab- 
lished sorts,  but  also  a  laive  number  of  those  which  are  either 
quite  new  or  less  generally  known  than  their  merits  deserve. 

The  Exhibition  is  held  in  a  laitte  lean-to  house  resembling  the 
letter.Ii  in  shape,  and  covered  with  tiffany,  excluding  the  sun*s 
rays,  but  admitting  an  abundance  of  light.  Hie  1>ack  wsll  of 
the  house  is  entirely  concealed  by  a  mass  of  flowering  plants — 
such  as  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Deutzias,  Heaths,  Pelargoniums, 
Cinerarias,  &c. ;  then  comes  a  row  of  early  TuUps,  chie^  yellow 
and  scarlet,  arranged  alternately,  but  varied  by  the  introduction 
here  and  there  of  other  colours  ;  whilst  the  base  of  the  stage  is 
occupied  by  Boses  in  bud,  and  Cyclamens,  the  whole  Iwing 
edged  with  Mignonette,  which  communicates  a  delightful  fra- 
grance to  the  a&eadj  perfumed  air.  Htfigingat  intervals  from 
the  roof  are  wire  baskets  gay  with  Tulips  andHyadnths,  giving 
the  whole  a  light  and  graceful  appearance,  and  seirinff  to  relieve 
the  dense  mass  of  plants  with  which  the  stage  is  crowded. 

Taming  to  the  other  side  the  eye  encounters,  springing  as  it 
were  out  of  a  quiet  mossy  carpet,  Uiree  broad  riboons  ofoolour 
running  all  round  the  house,  the  efiect  of  which  when  viewed 
from  the  farther  end  is  verv  striking.  This  is  the  great  feature 
of  the  Show,  all  the  rest  oi  the  plants  being  merely  introduced 
to  heighten  the  general  effect. 

The  bloom  was  in  splendid  condition,  the  spikes  being  almost 
without  exception  large  and  well  clothed  with  bells,  and  the 
colours  well  developed. 

Among  the  Double  Bedi,  conspicuous  for  site  and  colour  were 
the  new  sorts,  Koh-i-Noor^  with  quite  a  mass  of  bells,  and 
Susannah  Maria,  both  of  which  fully  justify  the  high  character 
that  ther  have  been  reported  to  possess.  These  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellmgton,  which  is  decidedly  the  finest  of  the  pale  reds,  and 
Noble  par  M^t^,  are  evidently  the  best  of  their  class ;  Milton, 
with  large  deep  red  bells,  is  likewise  an  excellent  variety; 
SeginA  Victoria,  rosy  pink,  one  that  is  good  and  distinct. 

la.  Double  WhUety  La  Tour  d'Auverone,  with  its  large  and 
handsome  bells,  and  Prince  of  Watedoo,  here  as  elsewhere 
maintain  their  pre-eminence  as  the  best  and  purest  of  their 
colour  i  the  former  variety  was,  however,  not  in  full  perfection. 
Sir  Bulwer  Lvtton,  a  new  kind,  has  large  and  very  curiously- 
formed  bells,  slightly  tinged  with  purple  at  the  eye. 

Of  the  Double  Blmee,  Laurens  Foster,  with  long  dense  spikes 
of  dark  indigo  blue  remains  the  finest  of  its  colour ;  Prince  of 
Saxe  Weimar  is  another  excellent  dark  blue  both  for  size  of 

a  pike  and  colours  Paariboot,  with  its  pearly  blue  extremely 
oaUe  bells  was  particuUrly  fine;  and  so  were  Garrick,  light 
blue  with  a  broad  purple  mark  down  the  centre  of  each  petal ; 
and  Sir  Oolin  CampbcOl,  with  Urge  bells  of  a  light  shaded  bhie. 
Yan  Spe^  with  immense  very  double  bells,  is  another  decidedly 
first-class  tort. 
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In  the  Siit^le  Seds,  CavaignAO  was  remarkabk  for  ito  immense 
spike  and  bells,  of  a  salmon  colour  striped  with  deep  rose; 
La  Dame  du  l4ic,  pale  rosy  pink,  was  also  very  good :  Lady 
Sale,  deep  red ;  Lina,  bright  crimson  $  and  Monsieur  Feasch, 
almost  scarlet,  are  excellent  j  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  with  oloeelj- 
arranged  rosy  pink  bells,  is  decidedly  one  of  the  finest  of  its 
class ;  Princess  Charlotte,  shaded  Soft  rosy  pink,  is  an  improye- 
ment  on  La  Dame  du  Lac,  possessing  rery  l^e  bells  closely 
arranged ;  Macaulay,  vivid  crimson  \  and  Howard,  orange 
crimson,  are  new  and  fine;  Prinoesse  Clothilde,  another  new 
variety  is  much  in  the  way  of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  with  an 
immense  spike  about  7  inches  in  length,  and  belts  of  a  pale  pink 
striped  with  crimson  carmine,  very  closely  arranged ;  Pelissier, 
with  large  crimson  scarlet  beUs,  is  also  new  and  fine ;  Diebiti 
Sabalkansky  and  Solfaterre  with  their  brilliantly-coloured  flowers, 
those  of  the  latter  with  very  large  bells ;  Sultan's  Favourite, 
with  pink-striped  flowers ;  and  Yon  Schiller,  with  dense  salmon 

Sink  beUs,  were  among  the  gems  of  the  Exhibition.  Beine 
es  Jacinthes,  crimson;  and  Victoria  Alexandrina,  intense 
crimson,  are  two  new  and  handsome  varieties,  the  latter  decidedly 
of  the  first  merit. 

Single  Lilacs. — ^The  best  of  these  were  : — ^Honneor  d'Overeen, 
deep  mauve,  very  close ;  Prince  of  Wales,  fine  mauve,  large 
spike  and  bells ;  and  Haydn,  lilac  magenta,  very  large  spike. 
All  three  new  and  first-rate  sorts. 

In  Single  Whites^  among  other  fine  varieties,  were  Elfrida,  a 
beautiful  creamy  blush,  very  handsome  and  of  great  substance ; 
Gigantea,  deep  blush,  with  faint  stripe  down  the  centre  of  each 
petal ;  Grandeur  ^  Merveille,  a  dense  mass  of  pale  blush  bells ; 
Madame  Van  der  Hoop,  with  superb  spikes  and  beUs ;  Mont 
Blanc,  very  fine ;  Orondatee ;  and  Tubaflora,  verv  handsome, 
blush,  with  reddish-purple  marks  on  the  tube.  But  there  are 
two  others  which,  apart  from  tlieir  novelty,  are  particularly 
worthy  of  notice— vis..  Miss  Burdett  Ooutts,  a  beautiful  creamy 
blush  of  great  substance,  with  bells  of  altogether  extraordinary 
size— larger,  indeed,  Mr.  Cutbush  says,  than  those  of  any  other 
Hyacinth  with  which  he  is  acquainted;  the  other  is  Snowball, 
pure  white,  with  very  lar^  bells  of  great  substance,  and  in  form 
almost  circular,  approachmg  more  closely  to  the  beau  idSal  of 
a  florist's  HyacintJi  than  any  other  variety.  It,  therefore,  pro- 
mises to  be  the  parent  of  a  new  race. 

SingU  Bluet  present  less  of  novelty,  though  the  best  sorts  are 
well  representea.  Argus,  with  its  conspicuous  white  eye,  was 
very  handsome;  Baron  Von  Tuvll;  Bleu  Mourant;  Charles 
Dickens,  remarkable  for  its  splendid  spikes ;  Grand  Lilas ;  and 
Von  Humboldt,  deep  purplisn-blue,  approaching  to  black,  and 
therefore,  one  would  imagine,  more  properly  belonging  to  that 
class,  were  all  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation. 

In  the  Sii^le  Black  class.  Blackbird  was  noticeable  as  being 
the  darkest  of  all ;  General  Havelock,  with  its  large  and  close 
spike,  was  well  worthy  of  the  hero  alter  whom  it  is  named  j 
La  ^uit,  deep  purplish-black,  has  a  good  close  spike ;  and  Prince 
Albert,  very  dark,  is  a  variety  of  great  excellence. 

Single  Yellows  are  not  a  numerous  class,  nor  are  they  so 
attractive  as  their  more  brilliant  neighbours.  Still,  exception  must 
be  made  in  favour  of  Ida,  bright  y^ow,  well  clothed  with  bells ; 
and  Victor  Hugo,  of  a  finer  colour  than  Ida,  but  not  so  large. 
Due  de  MalakofT,  orange^  striped  with  carmine;  and  Aurora, 
orange,  faintly  striped^  and  having  the  back  of  the  bells  splashed 
with  carmine,  are  also  two  very  good  new  varieties. 

There  were  many  more  varieties  of  great  beauty,  and,  perhaps, 
some  novelties  that  escaped  our  notice,  but  the  above  comprise 
the  kinds  that  appeared  most  remarkable,  either  on  account  of 
their  reoent  introduction  or  established  merit. 

It  is  only  justice  to  say  that  Uie  whole  Exhibition  reflected  the 
greatest  credit  on  the  taste  and  skill  of  Messrs.  Cutbush ;  and  if 
any  one  accustomed  to  the  miserable  specimens  of  P^acinth 
culture  too  often  to  be  met  with,  even  in  gardens  of  some 
pretensions,  suspects  that  we  have  spoken  too  highly  of  the  display 
at  Highgate,  let  him  go  and  judge  for  himself.  Even  if  he 
derive  no  benefit  from  the  dxample  of  successful  cultivation 
which  will  there  lie  before  him,  he  will  at  least  have  tasted  a  joy 
that  leaves  no  sting  behind. 


CooQi-NTTT  EiBBE  BiFTBB.— We  have  now  been  using  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  refuse  for  the  last  twelve  months,  and  have  a  ridge  of  it, 
some  of  whii^  has  been  nearly  two  years  in  the  heap,  and  now 
is  in  excellent  condition  for  mixing  with  other  momd  for  pot* 
tt»g»  Ac— E.  G.  HiNDBBBOK  &  SoK,  WelUmgion  Road  Kmrtery. 


TEKATMENT    OF   PEACH   TBKES  m  BLOOM 
UNDEE  GLASS. 

I  AH  in  a  great  strait  between  two  garden  doctors,  wfae  »&- 
not  agree  re8{)ecting  the  treatment  of  a  Tmeh.  tree  on  ^  hti 
wall  of  my  vinery.  The  tree,  at  the  pi«sent  time,  is  in  fc. 
blossom  m>m  the  top  to  the  bottom ;  and,  according  to  t  .^ 
advice  of  one  of  the  doctors,  I  am  keeping  the  roots  wrthoo*  t 
drop  of  water,  and  have  done  so  all  the  winter.  He  sky, 
should  I  water,  the  blossoms  will  all  drop  ofip  without  setti^.? 
Now  for  the  other  doctor,  who  tdls  me  to  porsoe  just  tL? 
contrary  course  of  treatment — that  if  I  do.  not  water,  all  ry 
blossoms  are  doomed,  and  that  I  ought  to  have  done  so  occa- 
sionally during  the  winter  months. 

Pray  assist  a  poor  unfortunate  amateur,  who,  between  rw'> 
stools  is  sure  to  come  to  the  groimd,  besides  the  mortifiestion  ot 
losing  all  the  fruit.--S.  S.  S. 

[You  would  see  the  matter  referred  to  last  week.  If  the  f  J 
is  very  dry,  and  the  roots  have  not  gone  deep— very  undeffira'ilr, 
the  bloom  will  be  apt  to  drop  from  dryness.  We  should  U^tr 
given  a  little  at  a  time,  making  small  holes,  as  soon  as  the  bud^ 
began  to  swell  freely ;  even  now  we  would  advise  that  eou??^ 
A  great  drenching  all  at  once,  from  the  sudden  stimulus,  won!: 
be  as  dangerous  as  great  dryness.  We  can  see  an  advantaf?  it 
such  deciduous  trees  being  dryish,  not  dry,  when  in  a  state  ci 
rest ;  but  we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  soil  should  be  so  drr 
when  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  though  we  do  see  reason  why  th 
atmosphere  should  be  rather  dry  then.  The  trees  will  not  Ions 
flourish  if  destitute  of  water  at  the  roots ;  and  in  this  dry  vtite. 
a  great  drenching  at  the  roots  will  be  apt  to  cause  the  fruit  to 
be  pushed  ofi*  at  any  time.] 


EABIiY  SPBINa   FLOWERS. 

I  HATB  noticed  the  desire  of  some  of  your  subecriben  to  hi^c 
a  list  of  spring  flowers.  I  enclose  a  list  of  those  now  (March  20ib  i 
in  bloom  in  my  garden  at  Wilmslow,  near  Manchester.  Tho<« 
having^n  asterisk  affixed  were  in  bloom  on  the  5th  of  Februsrr. 

I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  if  there  be  any  other  flowers 
which  naturally  bloom  at  this  season  or  earlier. 

Crocus,  yellow*,  white,  purple,  striped;  Snowdrop,  sing'f', 
double ;  Bhododcndron  ;  Erica  cinerea ;  Christmas  Bose* : 
Mezereon Pink,  dark  red;  Andromeda  floribunda ;  WsHfiower' ; 
White  Alyssum ;  Pansies*  ;  Hepatioa,  white,  blue^  pvrple* . 
Grape  Hyacinths;  Dafibdils;  Violets;  Aubrietia  alba,*  pur- 
purea ;  Polyanthuses*  ;  Primrose,  purple ;  Cowslip* ;  Bog-- 
tooth  Violet ;  Bulbooodium  vemum* ;  Sdlla,  blue^*  white ; 
blue  Hyacinth. 

Thirty-two  8ort«  in  blossom   20th    March. — A    CbSSTiyr 

SUBSCBIBIS. 


AK  EVEEGREEN  CYCLAMEN. 
Cyclaxxns  of  various  kinds,  colours,  and  characters,  of  late 
have  been  described  through  the  pa^es  of  my  we^ly  eoapanirr. 
Thx  Cottage  Gabdei^sb— the  old  title  like  old  friends,  h^ni 
to  call  them  by  another  name.    However,  it  is  the  name  I  want. 
and  to  increase  my  Cyclamen  which  has  been  in  my  posMssion 
three  years.     Its  greatest  curiosity  is,  that  it  hat  been  in  blootn 
more  or  less  for  the  last  two  years  and  six  montha,  rssninding 
me  of  an  inscription  I  once  saw  on  a  tombetono— vie,  **  S:i;i 
what  a  wife  ought  to  be,  aiid  she  was  that.**    Si^  what  a  Cych- 
men  ought  to  be^  and  mine  is  that,  always  growing  and  blooming. 
Well,  to  describe  it  as  near  as  I  can.    Its  roots  I  oaimol  my 
anything  positively  about,  for  I  made  no  memorandum  of  tb«m 
when  I  received  it  from  the  hands  of  my  worlljj  muI  j,.rr^. 
employer.     The  bulb  vtas.  sound  and  fre»h,  of  n  dark  bi^.^ 
colour,  about  the  ftijte  of  a  walnut,  but  refnindin^  lae  at  t^i^  tuv 
of  being  a  pFculiftrahjapt! — neither  round  nor  yet  oral,  but  a  ot 
sided  alair.     llowere^r,  aUev  potting  and  serflml  weeks'  aiiri*.'. ' 
attention  ft  atart^d  into  growth,  B^pporently  two  leatct  coeaii^ 
firom  one  side  of  the  bulb,  but  to  mr  earprig^  it  was  a  leaf  n^ 
a  flower  haii*il'Jn'hand  to^^tlier,  and  so  it  has  contiiiued  l»  t^" 
day.  with  the  oseeption  of  the    flowers:    when    withtnf^  ltr» 
Ifradually  decay  down  to  the  gouty  item,  whidi  ii  mope  that?  */ 
inch  hign.      The  leareg  remain  on  for  a  whole  s«s«ofi.     1' 
flower  in  t\te  m  tnidway  betwi^n  the  CyE'tamai  pet^k'fiea  ify. 
eoum ;  petals  broad,  and  of  a  rote  pinl^  with  a  dark  purr^ 
base  \  scent  deMcious ;  flow«r^st«ms  Aender  and  of  ta  atirtr 
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length  of  5  inches;  Yousff  leaTet  slightlj  toothed,  of  a  pea- 
grean  eoloor,  with  •  oaaotifal  nunrbla-like  mark  a  under  tid«  of 
the  leaf  ia  a  moat  baauUfiil  redduh-parpla»  when  iuU  grown 
1^  iaoh  in  diauiatev  «nd  heart-ehaped ;  ba&talks  slander  and 
2  inohea  in  lengthy  and  when  fully  deyeloped  hang  below  the 
level  of  tha  gomtj  sttm  from  whence  they  spring.  It  has  also 
made  a  second  stem  from  the  base  of  the  first,  growing  at 
present  horizontal,  producing  a  leaf  and  a  flower  as  in  the  first. 
The  reason  why  I  hare  not  made  inquiries  before  is,  I  do  not 
like  to  give  np  until  I  am  fiiirly  beaten,  and  not  always  then ; 
but  I  must  in  this  case,  for  I  have  tried  every  bloom,  and  a  pod 
of  seed  I  cannot  get.  The  side  shoots  I  am  afraid  to  take  ofi^, 
and  being  anxious  to  increase  it  if  Mr.  Beaton  will  be  my  legal 
adviser  it  will  be  gratefully  received  and  oblige — J.  Hollaitd. 

P.S. — I  may  state  the  plant  is  in  beautiful  health,  having 
thirteen  leaves,  three  flowers,  and  several  coming,  but  I  am  very 
reluctant  to  cut  a  leaf  or  flower.  Living  so  handy  the  whole 
may  be  aeen,  otherwise  I  would  have  sent  both  leaf  and  flower. 

[Thia  ia,  in  £sct,  an  evergreen  Cyclamen.  It  was  exhibited  a^ 
South  Benaington  by  Mr.  Holland,  a  well-known  exhibitor  and 
succeaafiil  raiser  of  superior  crosses  of  popular  flowers,  and  I 
had  it  in  m  j  hands  to  smelL  A  Violet  is  not  sweeter.  The  plant 
haa  the  same  kind  of  spur  as  vemum,  and  as  the  europium 
-which  the  gentleman  dug  up  in  Savoy  and  sent  me  one,  and 
also  like  mj  vemum.  It  is  making  a  side-spur  at  the  side  of 
the  tuber.  But  what  is  it  ?  It  is  not  described  in  any  book  I 
know,  and  I  had  a  walking  encyclopedia  the  other  day  by  the 
button-hole — Mr.  Gordon,  who  grew  them  all  at  Chiswick  for 
years,  and  also  described  them  with  all  their  aliases  better  than 
any  one  else.  Yet  he  does  not  know  this  kind.  Mr.  Holland  is 
a  splendid  grower  of  Cyclamens.  I  never  saw  such  leaves  of 
them  as  he  sent  to  the  Show,  and  we  both  agreed  that  any  kind 
of  them  which  is  difficult  to  seed  ought  to  be  treated  like  the 
Chinese  Primrose  for  the  same  purpose. — D.  Beaton.] 


NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Ailanthui  SilJcworm  emd  the  AilaiUhus  Tree^  by  Lady 
DoHOTHT  Nettll.  London :  "  JorHNAL  or  Hoetictltuke  " 
Office,  162,  Fleet  Street. 

Thebb  is  no  one  in  this  country  ^ho  understands  the  habits 
and  management  of  the  new  Chinese  Silkwonn  so  wdil  as  Lady 
Dorothy ^eviU,  whose  book  on  the  subject  is  now  before  us.  UnHke 
the  tru«  Silkworm  {Bombyx  mon)  tms  new  species  is  extremely 
hardy,  and  has  been  found  to  succeed  perfeelly  out  of  doors, 
without  anything  more  than  ordinary  care  beiag  given  to  the 
worms.  They  may  be  turned  out  to  pasture,  as  it  were^  on  the 
Ailanthoa  trees  without  perishing  by  the  vicissitudes  of  our 
climate,  or  being  carried  off  by  the  rapacity  of  birds,  as  ia  the 
case  with  the  other  species.  That  the  rearing  of  these  worms 
will  become  a  £ivourite  occupation  among  us  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt ;  for,  besides  the  mere  fact  of  their  producing  an  abun- 
dance of  silk,  the  moths  themselves  are  so  large  and  beautiftd  as 
to  make  them  an  object  of  attraction.  The  way  in  which  Lady 
Dorothy  haa  performed  the  task  she  has  assigned  herself  is  most 
nieritoripAs  ;  and  as  she  writes  entirely  from  experience,  and  as 
confimimg  the  experience  of  some  of  the  most  extensive  breeders 
of  these  worms  in  France  where  they  are  produced  very  exten- 
sively, the  greatest  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  information 
her  ladyship  communicatee. 

A  Supplement  to  **  Gordon^s  Finetum  :**  containing  descriptions 
and  additional  Sgnonymes  of  all  the  Cohiferous  Plants  not 
enumerated  in  that  work,  with  corrections  up  to  the  present 
time,  by  Geoboe  Gobdon,  AJjJS,    London:  Henry  G.  Bohn. 
If  the  appearance  of  the  '^Pinetom"  itself  was  welcome,  that  of 
the  Supplement  is  equally  so.    Before  Mr.  Cbrdon  published 
that  which  has  proved  so  valuable  a  text-book,  both  to  country 
gentlemen  and  to  nurserymen,  there  was  no  work  in  the  English 
language  whieh  had  been  specially  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
Conifers.    For  four  years  it  has  now  been  ia  the  bands  of  the 
public^  and  we  may  safely  say  there  are  few  who  have  had  occa- 
sion to  consult  its  pages  who  would  willingly  be  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  doiog  so.    Since  its  publication,  howevef,  many 
new  Conifers  have  been  discovered  and  introduced,  many  re- 
puted distinct  speoiea  have  been  proved  to  be  synonymous  with 
oUiera  previous^  described,  and  misconceptiona  regardix^  others 
bare  been  asoartaJaed.    Ail  these,  and  much  more,  have  been 
^trod^ead  i*^  the  SttppWman^,  and  we  have  now  a  vory  mefal 


and  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  this  beautiful  iamily. 
Mr.  Gordoa  has  dona  food  service  by  redupiog  those  fSuiciM 
species  of  Pinus  which  Koezl  sent  from  Mexico  to  their  proper 
places.  Kor  does  he  eonfla^  hhnself  to  bolanieal  matters  alone, 
but  throughout  the  work  ws  meet  with  muoh  that  is  of  a  popular 
character,  as  for  instaaee,  the  loJkiwiBg  remarks  en  the  Atan- 
caria  imbricata : — 

*«Dr.  FcDppIg  my,  nah  !s  the  extent  of  the  Aroncariaa  forest^  oa  tbe 
Chilian  Andes,  and  the  amsatng  qnantity'of  autriSloiis  Mods  tbat  each  foU- 
grown  tree  predocee,  that  the  Indians  are  ever  tecare  from  want ;  it  yi«ld- 
ing  to  those  nomade  nations  a  vegetable  substance,  that  is  found  in  greatest 
plenty  the  mors  they  recede  fhun  th»  whites,  lbs  iLeraels  are  dried  after 
being  boiled,  tor  winter  nae ;  their  time  of  ripening  being  towards  the  end  of 
March*  nt  which  time  the  cones  brealc  up  and  fall  to  pieces,  shedding  their 
seeds  on  the  ground,  and  thus  bestowing  a  great  boon  on  the  poor  Indians, 
which  nothing  bnt  a  small  parrot  divides  with  then.  The  Araaoaniaus  eat 
the  ni^  either  fre^«  boiled,  or  roasted,  and  distil  ^m  them  a  kind  of  spirit* 
nous  liquor,  and  prepare  a  kind  of  flour  and  pastry  from  them,  or  dry  them 
for  winter  store,  and  for  trading  to  Valparaiso  or  Lima,  where  large  quanti- 
ties are  oonsmned  annnaUy  by  the  people.  And  there  is  but  little  doubt 
when  the  numerous  young  Araocarias  which  are  now  planting,  or  have  l>een 
planted  in  Europe^  become  large,  and  arrive  at  a  fmit>bearing  state,  bnt  that 
as  great  a  boon  will  be  given  to  latare  generations  as  tliat  confnred  on  the 
present  one  by  the  frnit  of  the  Spanish  Chestnut,  which  is  now  so  largely  con- 
sumed in  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  Europe. 

**  The  Chili  Pine  was  first  introduced  into  England  by  Mr.  Menzies,  fai 
1796,  and  presented  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  planted  one  of  the  Irst  plants 
al  his  resideaee.  Spring  Orove,  near  Hounslow,  and  sent  the  others  to  tbe 
Royal  Gardens  at  Kew ;  and  from  which  circumstance  it  fbrmerly  was  called 
Sir  Joseph  Banks*  Pine." 

This  is  a  work  which  must  be  in  the  hands  of  eyery  lorer  of 
Conifers. 


THE  BIEMINGHAM  EOSE  SHOW. 

A  MBETTNG  of  gentlemen  desurous  of  establishing  an  annual 
Exhibition  of  Boses  iu  Birmingham,  open  to  all  EngUnd,  was 
held  in  the  Committee-room  of  the  Town  Hall  on  the  13th  of 
March.  The  Mayor  (H.  Manton,  Esq.),  presided,  and  there 
were  also  present  the  Bev.  P.  M.  Smyihe  (Solihidl),  Messrs. 
T.  B.  "Wright,  John  Lowe,  C.  L.  Browning,  F.  Walton  (St. 
Cuthbert's,  Albrighton),  G.  P.  Tye,  J.  Cole,  James  Clements, 
J.  B.  Qausby,  J.  Cranston,  J.  T.  Brown,  jun.,  B.  A.  Hallam, 
and  E.  W.  Badger. 

The  Mayor  having  briefly  opened  the  proceedings,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Badger,  one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  read  letters  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Biyers,  Sawhridgeworth ;  the  Bev.  C.  H.  Buhner, 
Credenhill  Bectory,  Herdbrdshire ;  Mr.  Richard  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Archibald  Wood,  of  Worcester  ;  Messrs.  James  Dixon  and 
Sons,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester ;  Ifr.  Samuel  £yans,  of  Arbury 
(C.  N.  Newdegate,  ESq.,  M.P.*s  head  gardener) ;  Mr.  Charles 
timberley,  of  Stoke,  near  Coventry;  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Boyal  Nurseries,  Slourii ;  Mr.  William  Paul,  Waltham  Cross ; 
Mr.  John  Cranston,  fcng's  Acre,  Hereford;  and  Mr.  C.  J. 
Perry  j  all  of  whom  sympathised  heartily  with  the  movement, 
and  expressed  their  regret  that  they  could  not  attend.  Mr. 
Badger  also  read  extracts  from  two  letters  firom  the  Bev.  S. 
Beynolds  Hole,  Caunton  Manor,  Newark,  the  founder  of  the 
National  Bose  Show,  in  which  that  gentleman  intimated  that  he 
would  eladly  afford  to  the  Committee  the  experience  he  had 
gained  &om  the  superintendence  of  the  great  metropolitan  shows. 
He  also  stated,  in  reference  to  an  advertisement  he  had  pub- 
lished  inviting  communications  from  persons  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Midland  or  Northern  Counties  Bose  Show, 
that  at  that  time  he  was  unaware  of  the  projected  Birmingham 
Show ;  but  now,  being  quite  convinced  thiat  two  Midland  Shows 
were  unnecessary,  he  should  propose  to  all  his  midland  frienda 
to  join  him  in  co-operatiog  with  the  pnxnoters  of  the  Show  at 
Birmingham.  He,  howevei^  added  that  he  should  take  steps  to 
estabhsh  a  Northern  Rose  Show,  and  then  all  Ros^growers  m 
Bngland  would  kave  ample  opportuniliss  adflEbrded  them  of  show- 
ing or  seeing  the  queen  of  flowers  in  her  beauty. 

Finally  it  was  resohad, 

<*That  this  HeetiBg  eordlaUy  approves  of  the  proposal  whieh  has  been 
made  to  establish  in  Birminglukm  aa  annual  JBxhioitioa  of  Koees,  and 
Qarden  OraanMnts,  and  of  Hortioultural  Tools,  open  to  all  England,  and  is 
prepared  to  afford  its  co-operation  in  whatever  may  be  neeestMiry  to  pro- 
mote the  success  of  such  ExhlbitHw.'* 

**That  ia  order  to  carry  oat  the  foregoiar  resohitioa,  the  foUowing 
gentlemen  (about  sixty)  be  and  are  hereby  appointed  a  Committee  of 
Management  for  the  present  year,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  and 
to  Hx  the  time  for  holding  the  first  Sxhibitioa ;  to  prepare  and  circulate  a 
prise  list  and  regalakiona,  and  geoeraUy  to  eoaduot  the  business  of  the 
Bbow ;  sad  that  the  Mayorof  Birmhigham  be  the  Chakmanof  the  Com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  T.  B.  Wright,  Vice-Chairman.*' 

**That  Mr.  John  Shaliel  be  respectfully  requested  te  accept  the  efllee  of 
Treasarer  for  the  preeent  year." 

*^That  Mi,  ».  A.  HaUaa  and  Mr.  «.  W.  Badger  ha  rsspsotCallj  ra- 
^lasted  10  «Bt  ss  the  Hoaonary  Qaoretaries  for  the  present  year."  ^ 
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GEEENHOUSE  WITH  WET  SOIL. 

A  OONBTAHT  mil  of  water,  though  carefully  carried  off  by 
drain-pipes  under  the  floor  of  my  menhouae,  causes  such  a 
supply  of  moisture  when  oTaporated  l>y  fire  heat,  as  to  render 
the  sash-frames  mouldy.  At  present  the  ground  is  corered 
with  a  good  layer  of  coal  ashes,  constituting  the  whole  flooring, 
except  the  path,  which  is  tiled. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  prerent  the  exceesire  rise  of  moisture  ? 
Would  the  end  be  attains  by  ooTering  the  coal  ashes  with  a 
concrete  made,  say,  of  one  part  Porthtnd  cement,  and  three 
parts  graiel  ?  I  am  not  sure  if  this  would  be  perfectly  water- 
proof. Any  mixture  with  tar  would  make  an  intolerable  smell. 
I  find  woodlice  abound  in  the  ashes  of  the  floor.  Can  I  destroy 
them  and  preient  their  reproduction  by  a  good  watering  with  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  other  strong  poison  ? — M.  H. 

[We  think  your  best  plan  would  be  to  make  the  joints  of  your 
drain-pipes  secure  with  Portland  cement,  or,  if  a  barrel  drain,  to 
coyer  that  with  tbe  same.  We  haye  a  strong  suspicion  that  the 
mouldiness  of  the  sash-frames  is  more  the  result  of  want  of  air 
in  dull  weather  than  the  mere  evaporation  of  water  from  the 
drain,  and  we  come  to  this  conclusion  from  so  many  woodlice 
being  among  the  ashes,  as  they  do  not  like  a  damp  place  by  any 
means.  We  think  your  saturating  the  ashes  with  any  liquid, 
poisonous  or  otherwise,  would  increase  tlie  moisture  in  tbe 
atmosphere  of  the  house,  and  would  not  kill  the  woodlice.  If 
you  did  so  water,  and  left  a  part  of  the  sides  dry,  and  put  a  little 
dry  hay  along  there,  you  might  pour  boiling  water  on  them  on 
moving  the  hay  in  the  morning.  You  could  make  a  floor  im- 
penetrable to  water  by  laying  down  3  inches  of  concrete  made 
as  lately  described  in  "  Doings  of  Last  Week,"  leaving  the 
surface  a  little  rough,  and  then  coyering  smooth  with  hsJf  an 
inch  of  Portland  cement,  with  nearly  as  much  of  clean,  rough 
sand  mixed  with  it  as  it  wm  laid  down.  But  though  we  do  not 
think  any  damp  would  rise  through  such  a  floor,  neither  do  we 
think  that  any  would  go  down  through  it,  but  that  eyery  drop 
of  water  spilled  would  remain.  As  said  at  first,  a  little  more 
heat  and  more  air  would  cure  what  you  complain  of.  The  glass 
of  all  cool  houses  needs  washing  at  times.] 


THE  CHALLENGE  ACCEPTED. 
I  ACCXPT  '*  A  Nubsxbyhan's  "  acceptation  of  my  challenge. 
But  I  should  have  done  so  with  the  greater  thankmlness  if  he 
had  offered  to  send  me  Madame  Furtado,  and  five  more  new 
Hoses  just  as  good  as  Madame,  if  there  are  so  many  of  that  style 
and  stamp  in  his  catalogue.  Then,  if  I  had  to  submit  to  having 
my  head  shaved,  such  Boses  would  pay  me  for  the  crop.  As  it 
is,  two  good,  healthy,  yigorous  Pontic  Ehododendrons  wiU  be 
quite  sufficient,  each  of  them  must  have  at  least  four  shoots  of 
last  summer's  growth,  not  less  than  one  foot  long  each.  After 
disbudding  the  four  shoots  or  more,  I  shall  give  one  of  the  plants 
to  Mr.  Eyles  to  prove,  and  keep  the  other  one  myself.  When  I 
lost  the  Experimental  Garden,  my  mantle,  by  common  consent, 
fell  to  Mr.  Eyles'  lot,  and  I  know  of  no  one  who  is  more  likely 
to  do  what  is  just  and  proper  for  both  the  challenger  and  "  A 
NuBSXBYXAN."  Then,  if  I  lose  my  crop,  I  shaU  proye  tbe 
chaff— prove  if  Ehododendrons  will  grow  twice  as  much  in  the 
cocoa-nut  refuse  as  in  peat,  and  I  shall  know  more  to  the  bargain 
than  any  physiologist  in  Europe  could  tell  me  now.— D.  Beaton. 


SPIE^AS  IN  GEOMETRIC  BEDS. 

• 

Uktil  I  saw  the  Spirssas  here,  I  had  no  conception  that  they 
could  be  clumped  in  such  effective  masses,  and  made  to  break  a 
flat  surface  with  so  charming  a  result,  and  my  master  tells  me 
he  derived  the  original  idea  from  the  paper  on  Spirteas  in  your 
Number  for  February  27th,  1851. 

I  enclose  you  a  plim  of  beds  designed  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
contrasting  colours  and  habits  of  growth  of  the  several  shrubby 
Spineas,  which  haye  attained  here  the  height  of  4  feet  and  5  feet 
in  many  cases,  and  produce  a  fine,  bold  break  in  the  flat  par- 
terres around  the  dumps.  I  purpose  this  year  edging  these 
clumps  with  Scarlet  Geraniums  and  Pentstemons. 

We  haye  hers  more  than  two  hundred  dwarf  standard  Apple 
trees  of  all  the  best  kinds,  never  exceeding  7  feet  in  height,  and 
pruned  close.  They  bear  in  good  seasons  about  four  score  of 
'^ples  each  tree.  They  all  are  planted  4  feet  from  the  Box- 
JOK®  of  the  kitchen-garden  walks  with  a  single  row  of  the  dif- 
ferent sorto  of  Strawberries,  at  1  foot  inside  the  Box-edging 


along  every  path ;  and  thus,  whilst  the  he&rj  seaside  winds  here 
do  not  blow  off  our  fruit,  both  Apples  and  Strawbenries  tre 
picked  without  walking  over  the  y^^tsble-beda,  and  this  pUn 
further  giyes  diversity  to  the  aspect  of  tbe  flat  area  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent garden. — T.  Yickast,  The  Pa/cUiom^  Aldwkk. 
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A.  Five  SpirsM  bella,  rose-coloured  flowers. 

B.  1.  8,  5,  Splreea  nlmifolia.    2, 4,  6,  7,  Spirsa  arisefolia. 
c  Five  Spirsea  BallcifolU,  pink  flowers. 

D  and  E  beds  planted  qoincnnx-fuhion  with  equal  proportioni  of  ttie  piri: 
and  white  Spirseaa,  ch&micdrifolia,  sorbifolla,  pnmlfolla,  Undloasi. 
opnlifolla,  incamata,  and  others  of  tbe  same  claas  of  plant,  wah  ail  are 
beaotiftal  either  in  leaf  or  flower,  mass  well,  and  stand  well  in  expi  •^l 
places,  with  the  great  advantage  of  comin£  early  iuto  leaf  also,  ontQ  r^f5 
aasome  a  somewhat  large,  bashv  form.  Ilie  angles  between  the  Spir-n- 
can  be  filled-in  with  two-feet-hlgh  plants  of  that  hardj  Fochiia  :>.? 
RiccartonI,  of  which  we  have  hedges  formed  here  bordering  oar  walkN 
and  which  we  do  not  cut  down  even  Ip  winter. 

Detail  Msaburiments  of  abow  Dbsiok.— From  1  to  2,  InngitndlBaL.r, 
70  feet,  and  from  3  to  4,  transversely,  56  feet.  The  circntar  beds,  a  c  ire 
each  16  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  oval-shaped  central  bed,  b,  is  36  fr«t 
long  by  26  feet  broad,  whilst  the  broader  gravel  walk  ronnd  the  cenrr^ 
bed  is  4  feet  wide,  and  the  others  8  feet  wide,  exclaslve  of  the  Box-ed?  rv 
in  each  case,  which  sorroonds  all  the  beds,  4  inches  high,  and  ba<!:v 
throoghont 

[This  idea  is  so  good  that  we  have  had  the  plan  of  it  engrsred. 
But  there  is  an  error  of  principle  in  the  planting  whiofti  migh: 
easily  be  altered  in  the  present  garden,  and  avoided  in  another. 
The  idea  is  that  of  planting  Spireas  ih.  masses — say  the  best 
flowering  ones.  Since  the  Linnsean  system  of  arranging  plant » 
has  been  superseded,  massing  particular  families  of  plimts  Um 
been  done  on  the  natural  system.  So  called  then,  on  the  natural 
system  Spirsa  sorbifolia,  and  S.  Lindleyana,  should  not  be 
planted  along  with  any  other  species  of  the  genus,  because  tfarj 
break  the  natural  resemblance  of  the  rest,  the  one  from  the  other, 
and  so  the  effect  of  natiural  aflinity  is  neutralised.  The  Sorb-fii^c 
Spirseas  should  never,  therefore,  be  planted  with  a  mass  of  other 
Spirsas,  being  as  different  in  their  looks  as  Larches  are  from 
the  Ash.  We  would  advise  that  Spiraea  callosa  and  Noblcsm 
should  be  substituted  for  sorbifolia  and  Lindleyana.  From 
what  Mr.  Beaton  has  written  to  us  about  the  bedding  of  Spir(ei« 
at  Kew,  and  of  tbe  appearance  of  yarious  forms  of  Spirsea  Noble- 
ana  from  seeds  there,  we  should  be  inolined  to  look  for  im* 
proyed  sorts  of  that  family  from  the  seeds  when  masses  of  tbe 
best  of  them  are  grown  together  as  has  been  done  in  this  instance- 
Where  Fuchsia  Biccartoni  makes  permanent  hedges  like  tbe 
nine-feet-high  hedges  of  it  which  we  once 'heard  of  near  Bdftft, 
the  seeds  of  Spiraea  would  surely  ripen.  Tet,  when  tbe  Spint» 
are  out  of  bloom  the  two  referred  to  are  the  best-lo<Aing  of  the 
family,  and  we  have  pointed  out  lonff  since  the  deairabilitf  oi 
having  short  standaros  of  Lindleyaoaij^^ 
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Wx  now  come  to  the  orohard-honBe,  which,  however,  is  sup- 
plied with  enough  of  piping  to  keep  out  frost,  and  therefore 
might  more  properly  be  called  a  fruit-house..    It  is  one  of  the 
finest  things  of  the  kind  that  have  sprung  from  Mr.  Bivers' 
writings  and  practice ;  it  is  a  very  substantial  as  well  as  elegant 
affair,  and  is  84  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide,  the  roof  being  formed 
of  three  spans,  of  which  the  centre  is  the  highest^  and  the  slope 
on  the  outside  on  each  side  longer  bv  3  feet  or  so  than  the  others. 
The  dotted  lines  in  the  section,  p.  47/,  will  represent  the  orchard- 
house  without  showing  the  furrow-plates,  and  the  heavy  lines 
will  represent  a  section  of  the  Fern-house.    The  height  to  the 
central  ridge  of  the  fruit-house  from  the  floor  level  is  16  i  feet, 
to  the  side  ridges  15  feet,  to  the  furrow-plates  10  feet,  outside 
between  8^  feet  and  9  fiset ;  and  as  the  paths  are  sunk  2  feet 
below  the  ground  lerel,  the  glass  that  comes  down  on  the  sides 
to  the  ground  lerel  will,  afier  allowing  for  sill  and  wall-plate,  be 
from  6  feet  to  7  feet  in  height.    There  are  sashes  hung  on  pivots 
at  the  centre,  and  all  moveable,  so  as  to  give  abundance  of  air. 
The  outside  border  was  previously  described.    Air  is  also  given 
at  the  ridge  by  ventilators  5  feet  long  and  1  foot  deep,  hinged 
to  the  ridge-board,  and  opened  and  shut  with  line  and  pulley. 
The  sides  and  roo£i  of  both  houses  are  divided  into  bays  by 
studs  and  rafters  of  wood  6  feet  apart ;  and  between  tliete,  iron 
sash-bars   are  placed,  and  Mr.  O'Brien  for  such  structures 
prefers  this  combination  to  either  material  alone.     The  space 
inside  ia  divided  by  four  pathways  3  feet  wide  into  five  unequal 
beds ;  one  close  to  each  side,  4  feet  wide,  2  feet  above  the  path- 
way, and  therefore  of  the  same  height  as  the  ground  level  out- 
side, down  to  which  the  glass  comes.    The  beds  under  the  two 
side  spans  are  11  feet  wide,  and  the  central  bed  is  18  feet  wide. 
These  three  beds  are  scarcely  a  foot  above  the  pathways.    They 
were  chiefly  supplied  in  September  with  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
in  the  open  bush  style,  standing  some  12  feet  apart,  and  ranging 
from  a  little  less  to  a  little  more  than  10  feet  in  diameter  of 
head,  and  10  feet  in  height.    These  were  planted  out  in  what 
inight  be  termed  strong  battened  baskets,  with  stout  slabs  at 
the  bottom  to  prevent  the  roots  getting  down ;  and  every  year, 
or  every  other  jear,  the  roots  could   be  pruned  outside  the 
battens  when  the  growth  became  too  vigorous.      The  trees 
Memed  to  be  vigorous  enough,  and  well  stoi«d  with  wood  nearly 
ripe,  and  the  buds  strong  and  prominent.    A  great  number  of 
fruit  trees  could  be  accommodated  besides  these  Peach  trees  in 
this  house,  which  we  presume  were  then  out  of  doors ;  but  the 
house  was  rendered  gay  with  orange  trees,  large  Scarlet  Gera- 
niums in  pots,  and  a  number  of  the  finer  and  more  tender  Coni- 
&».  Yinea  were  also  planted  alongside  the  borders  at  the  ends, 
to  be  grown  a  good  deal  in  the  vineyard  or  Baspberry  style.    We 


forget  now  if  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  but  we  thought 
a  few  connected  arches,  either  transversely  or  longitudinally,  or 
both,  with  Grapes  hanging  from  them,  would  be  a  good  feature, 
and  if  done  only  thinly  would  not  interfere  much  with  the  light 
necessary  for  the  mass  of  plants  in  the  beds.  Perhaps  such  an 
arrangement,  however,  might  lessen  the  surprise  which  every 
visitor  must  feel  on  entering  the  Fern-house.  The  quantity 
of  Strawberries  obtained  from  such  a  house  must  be  something 
wonderful.  A  little  below  each  furrow-plate  are  two  shelves — 
one  on  each  side,  another  at  each  side  in  front,  and,  we  think, 
one  above  the  path  at  raised  border  at  the  sides,  and  then  one 
at  each  end,  making,  we  presume,  ten  across  the  house  besides 
the  ends,  and  thus  furnishing  from  nine  hundred  to  a  thousand 
feet  of  shelves  for  Strawberries.  The  shelves  seemed  to  form 
part  of  the  building,  were  about  7  inches  wide  and  1  inch  deep, 
or  a  little  more  ;  and  whilst  the  outside  was  nicely  painted,  the 
inside  was  well  pitched  so  as  to  retain  water.  With  so  much 
light  and  air,  and  not  far  from  the  glass  withal,  and  also,  we 
presume,  not  being  forced  very  early,  we  can  well  suppose  that 
the  clusters  that  hang  from  the  shelves  will  be  magnificent. 

FEBinBBY. 

The  only  outside  distinctions  between  the  orchard-house  and 
fernery  (the  roof  being  spanned  and  finished  the  same  way),  are 
that  the  fernery,  though  the  same  width,  is  shorter  by  25  feet 
or  so ;  the  roof  is  higher  by  2  feet ;  and  the  floor  being  18  inches 
lower,  the  height  from  the  noor  is  3^  feet  more  than  the  orchard- 
house.  This  makes  the  heigh^;  to  the  ridge  of  the  centre  span 
20  feet,  side  spans  18  feet  6  inches,  furrow*p]ates  13^  feet,  and 
side-wall  plates  from  the  longer  slopes  12^  feet.  Again,  this 
12i  feet  has  fully  6  feet  of  brick-wall,  and  in  this  sliding  venti- 
lators are  placed,  the  ground  being  naturally  lower  here  than 
at  the  orchard-house.  Tlie  glass  above  the  brick  and  all  the 
roof  except  the  ventilators  at  the  ridge  are  fixed.  There  is, 
besides  these  great  essential  diff(9rences,  a  double  glass  roof ;  the 
outer  one  for  each  slope  of  the  span  being  divided  into  two  lights, 
fisstened  to  the  rafters,  &c.,  by  thumb-screws  about  4i  inches 
above  the  lower  fixed  roof,  so  that  one  or  all  the  lights  may  be 
moved  at  any  time.  On  the  upper  half  or  light  a  piece  of  hoop 
iron  is  screwed,  beneath  which  the  lower  light  slips,  so  to  pre- 
vent any  wet  getting  between  the  roofr.  The  enclosed  body  of 
air  will  so  far  act  as  a  nonconductor,  and  thus  secure  an  equable, 
temperate,  enjoyable  atmosphere  inside  the  house.  We  have 
frequently  recommended  such  roofs,  though  our  own  experience 
has  been  rather  limited,  but  that  suflioiently  told  in  th«r  favour. 
Where  hiffh  temperatures  are  wanted  in  spring  and  winter,  the 
expense  of  the  extra  glass  would  soon  be  wv«d  in  ooalsi  and 
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besides,  even  in  low  pits  and  frames,  there  would  be  no  necessitj 
of  covering  and  risking  glass-breaking;  we  were,  therefore, 
delighted  to  find  Mr.  O'Brien  recommending  them  so  highly. 
No  doubt  they  will  become  much  more  general,  and  most  liely 
old  Ireland,  now  so  thoroughly  resolved  to  go  ahead,  will  take 
the  lead  in  the  race.  Mr.  O'Brien  is  confident  that  his  double 
roof  in  general  niakes  a  difierence  of  temperature  of  from  12^  to 
^5** — a  mighty  difiermioe  for  an  enjoyable  house  under  a  keen 
frost  at  ChristKaa  mad  a  broiling  tun  at  midsummer.  And 
once  more  as  reipeots  the  roof.  At  our  visit  the  sides  and  roof 
were  muficd,  and  various  tints  seemed  to  be  on  triaL  Now,  all 
the  inside  glass  of  the  roof  is  muffed  of  a  wine-red  eolour,  and 
the  warm  and  cheerful  look  it  gives  inside,  and  the  tinge  the 
plants  receive  renders  it  surprisingly  effective.  We  are  yet  in  our 
pupilage  as  to  the  influence  of  tinted  glass ;  bal  we  can  well  believe 
the  striking  effects  thus  produced.  We  were  privileged  twice  to 
see  a  great  lady's  boudohr.  The  walls  were  oovered  with  white- 
fiowered  satin,  and  rich  ornaments  in  addition.  On  a  suaimer 
day  it  looked  so  chaste  and  cool !  On  another  summer  day  with 
a  bright  sun  the  windows  wett  shaded  with  bright  pmk  mu^ 
curtains.  The  effect  was  magical,  almost  overpowering  $  the 
flowers  of  the  satin  seemed  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief  &ad  one 
felt  as  if  ho  were  moving  in  an  atmosphere  of  crimson  and  gold ! 
Having  thus  glanced  at  the  peculiarities  of  the  outside  of  the 
house,  we  piss  the  door  bi  the  glass*  partition  that  separates 
it  from  the  fmit-house,  and  step  down  on  ita  floor  of  clean 
shingle.  And  what  a  surprise !  The  idea  is  ^  once  impressed 
that  you  have  suddenly  come  on  the  ruins  of  a  once  saored  fane, 
over  which,  now  deserted  alike  by  priest  and  devotee,  vegetation 
is  gradually  but  surely  exercising  unbroken  xiominion.  Massive 
buttresses  from  which  spring  pointed  6K>thio  arches,  12  feet  from 
centre  to  centre,  and  12  feet  from  floor  to  point  of  arch,  throw 
the  main  part  of  the  house  into  a  central  and  two  side  aisles. 
These  buttresses  and  arches  are  built  of  thick  greyish-brown 
slate  stone  brought  from  the  lead  mines.  We  presume  they  are 
cemented  near  the  centre,  as  the  jomts  outside  are  mostly  open, 
not  only  thus  keeping  up  the  idea  of  hoary  age,  and  the  wasting 
effects  of  time,  in  a  structure  but  of  yesterday,  as  it  were,  but 
famishing  no  end  of  places  where  Mosses  and  Ferns  may  find 
a  comfortable  home.  Erom  the  springing  of  the  arch  to  the 
copinjg,  many  large  pkccs  and  openings  are  left  in  which  de- 
pending Ferns  and  Mosses  will  grow  freely  and  strongly.  Many 
Begooias  with  fine  foliage  had  been  planted  in  such  buttresses, 
fiourishing  all  the  better  from  their  fleshy  rhizomes  being  some- 
what equeesed  by  the  stones  or  shites.  The  colour  of  the  leaves 
was  also  more  vivid  than  usual,  and  the  double  muffed  roof  pre- 
vented any  such  a  thing  as  a  spot  or  a  scorch  to  mar  the  effect. 
Many  of  the  Adiantums,  including  the  native  capiUus- Veneris, 
^c,  along  with  drooping  Ferns  from  the  arches,  and  Chinese 
and  other  Bamboos  at  the  base  of  the  buttresses,  along  with 
Mosses,  Ac,  were  giving  the  buttresses  and  arches  such  a 
finished  appearance,  as  to  show  that  ere  long  great  taste  will  be 
required,  not  so  much  in  giving  a  vegetable  covering  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  form  and  character,  but  in  so  regulating  it  as 
to  allow  the  stonework  to  be  seen.  Though  the  house  is  intended 
to  be  kept  merely  temperate,  and,  tl^refore,  thoroughly  en- 
joyable, not  only  will  the  smaller  and  more  tender  of  British, 
Irish,  and  North  American  Ferns  have  a  chance  of  flourishing 
thoroughly,  but  all  except  the  very  tenderest  of  tropical  kinds 
will  manage  to  live  and  thrive,  as  it  is  well  known  that  many 
that  are  usually  kept  in  a  stove  will  stand  a  good  amount  of 
cold  uninjured. 

Whilst  the  buttresses  are  thus  decorated,  the  open  spaces  of 
the  aisles  are  now  chiefly  occupied  by  large  plants  with  fine 
foliage,  mostly  planted,  or  seeming  to  be  so,  in  Httle  moimds  of 
rockwork.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  striking  that 
thus  placed  sbgly  cannot  fail  to  command  attention :— A  noble 
plant  of  Latania  borbonica,  with  its  beautifully  plaited  fan-like 
leaves ;  a  noble  plant  of  Dicksonia  antarctica,  lOi  feet  in  height 
to  top  of  fronds,  fine,  dark,  clear  stem  3  feet  in  circumference, 
and  the  fronds  forming  a  circle  12  feet  in  diameter ;  Dicksonia 
squarroaa,  true,  IH  feet  in  height,  with  noble  fronds,  and 
feathered  with  offsets  all  up  the  stem;  Alaophila  austrahs, 
10  feet  in  height,  with  an  elegant  crown  of  healthy  fronds; 
Alsophila  excelsa,  11  feet  in  height,  with  noble  foliage.  Then 
there  were  fine  lai^ge  plants  of  Cyathca  dealbata,  Cyathea  medul- 
laris,  Alaophila  MacarthisB»  Bhopala  De  Jonghi,  and  the  beautiful 
Araha  kptophylla  and  papvnfera;  also  good  plants  of  the 
eingular^saved  Dammaras  from  New  Caledonia;  Dracana 
nutans)  IiiMt<^yUum  miniatom,  12  feet  in  ciroumlerence ;  a 


Chinese  Coltsfoot,  Farfugium  grande,  20  feet  in  circumference ; 
and  a  noble  specimen  of  the  India-rubber  plant,  which  with  its 
thick,  leathery  leaves  contrasted  strongly  with  the  feathery 
foliage  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 

If  criticism  here  would  dare  intrude,  it  would  be  to  the  effect, 
that  the  shingle  on  the  floor  was  rather  bright,  and  the  ilno 
plants  in  the  aisles  just  regular  enough  to  be  in  general  keeping 
with  the  leading  idea — a  fault,  if  fault  it  be,  which  will  toon  be 
removed  as  the  principal  plants  grow,  and  Ferns  and  Mosses 
break  in  upon  and  take  away  everything  like  symmetry  of  out- 
line in  the  pathways. 

Two  four-inch  hot- water  pipes  go  right  roand  by  the  sides  of 
the  house,  so  that,  for  such  a  Iwge  place,  will  show  it  is  not 
intended  to  use  much  heat,  and  yet  we  are  convinced  that  not 
only  Australian  tree  Fenui,  but  Pahns  will  flourish  in  it.  There 
were  platforms  at  the  sidee  on  our  visit,  but  Mr.  O'Brien  kind]} 
told  us  how  he  intended  having  an  irregular  rockwork  there  as 
well  aa  at  the  entrance  endt  end  since  then  the  design  has  been 
carried  out.  Betwsen  the  .wall  a  small  opening  is  left  to  allow 
air  to  rise  from  the  ventilators  in  the  wall  ab^idy  referred  to, 
and  the  rockwork  itself  being  constructed  over  «  series  of  rough 
arches  and  caverns,  <fcc,  over  the  heating  pipes^  the  air  is  not 
vaij  kept  gently  in  motion^  hnft  in  cold  weather  it  ib  heated 
I  be^Dtie  passing  uato  the  hou^ew.  from  the  double  roo^  hoviever, 
*  mid  the  great  size  of  the  ho«s^  no  great  rosheft  of  air  at  anj 
j  time  are  aeeessary,  and  aU  chwa^ea  of  tempecaliire  are  effected 
very  ^fksmhf  and  gradually. 

One  ftature  more^  which  bae  been  before  our  eyes  all  this  time, 
thovgh  unfortunately  the  pen  can  only  dot  down  one  set  oi 
ideas  at  the  same  time.  The  north  end  ol  the  house  is  a  solid 
wall,  and  in  front  of  it  is  a  fine,  massive,  irregular  specimen  of 
rockwork,  formed  of  didbrent  materials,  but  each  by  itself,  and 
thus  on  a  limited  scale  furnishing  materials  for  geological  studr. 
These,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  were  Ballycorus  clay  slate,  red 
granite,  grey  granite,  qnartz,  red  sandstone,  oenglomflarate,  tufk, 
petrified  moss,  &c.  The  lower  part  of  the  pile  is  not  only 
irregular,  but  formed  into  arched  vaults,  caves,  recesses,  nooks, 
and  crannies,  to  suit  some  sweet  little  things  that  modestly  like 
retiredness  from  the  glare  of  bright  sunlight,  aa  the  varieties  of 
Xillamey  Fern,  and  some  other  of  the  IVichottaoeS)  and  such 
Hymenophylluins  as  Tunbridgense  and  Wils«)ni,  and  other 
small  Ferns  and  Lrcopods.  Then  on  the  face  of  the  rock  vtre 
fine  specimens  of  Platyceriums,  good  foliage  of  Begonias;  snd 
among  other  Ferns  and  Mosses,  we  have  a  vivid  recollection  of 
a  Flatyloma  throwing  its  elegant  fronds  over  red  granite.  Steps, 
rude  as  they  ought  to  be,  take  you  from  either  side  over  tho  c<  p 
of  this  rockwork,  revealing  some  rarity  and  beauty  at  your  teci 
at  every  step  until,  reaching  the  top  and  surveying  the  whole — 
the  wreathed  buttresses,  the  drap^  arches,  and  the  expanse  of 
the  fine  foliage  of  tree  Ferns,  &c.,  beneath  your  eye,  you  might 
easily  imagine  you  were  standing  amid  the  ruins  of  the  buklinc^i 
of  a  forgotten  race,  such  as  ai-e  to  be  found  in  central  Ajntric^ 
where  vegetation  in  wild  melancholy  grandeur  b  revelliag  amid, 
and  obliterating  the  evidences  of  a  previous  power,  genins,  and 
civilisation. 

Outside  once  more  en  the  lawn,  the  leaet  we  can  do  is  to 
express  our  obligation  to  Mr.  O'Brien  for  his  kind  eourtefT ; 
our  best  thanks  to  Mrs.  Bewlcy  for  sending  throu^  him  a  view 
of  the  fernery,  which  will  give  a  certain  but  very  imperfoct  idea  of 
its  romantic  interest ;  and  our  noore  than  thanks  to  Mr.  Bewlx^T, 
not  only  for  what  he  has  accomplished,  but  for  the  great  hberality 
with  which  he  permits  these  doings  to  be  seen  by  all  the  lovsrs  . 
of  the  rare  and  the  beautiful.  We  need  scareeiy  express  Hm 
hope,  because  certain  it  is  already  realised,  that  hie  own  happi- 
ness will  be  increased  in  knowing  that  he  is  adding  to  the  hapt.>i- 
ness,  the  knowledge,  and  improvement  of  visitors.  These  visiters 
will  be  numerous,  no  doubt,  if  it  be  tme  what  was  writtea  the 
other  day  by  a  friend  in  Ireland — "  If,  as  you  said,  that  fcroery 
was  worth  going  a  hundred  miles  to  see  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, it  is  well  worth  going  a  thousand  miles  to  see  now.'* 

P.S. — After  folding-up  the  above  we  received  a  note  from 
Mr.  O'Brien  in  answer  to  a  request  that  he  would  mentiou  a 
few  of  the  rarest  plants,  and  new  ones  received  sisoe  our  visit ; 
and  the  following,  not  mentioning  those  already  reforred  te^  are 
what  he  notices,  the  list  of  which  may  be  interestiDg  to  many 
readers. 

Fine-foliaged  FlamU, — ^PtsridophyUnm  ceyioMOim,  with  fine 
leaves  resembling  Fteris  umbiosa ;  Cyperus  alterwfolius  vane* 
gatus,  very  ornamental  plant. 
Amongst  Ferm  as  very  nurt— ArthrobotiTe,  ahia^y  itfesed 
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to,  Cibotiain  prinoeps,  AUophila  Cooperi,  Bhipidopteris  peltaU, 
dchiteea  elegims,  Platyceriam  Wallichii,  Triohomanef  exsiotum, 
T.  trichoideum,  &c.,  Gjnmogrammft  Witenhalliana,  G.  Lanceana. 

Amongst  New  Plants — O^idium  sarcodes,  flae ;  Dendrobium 
liowii  J  D.  peTonianam  grandiflorum,  a  fine  yariety  ;  Oypri- 
pedium  Schlinerii,  very  rare.  He  also  mentions  Phalsenopsis 
SchiUeriana,  is  as  sweet-Bcent«d  as  Yanda  suayis,  which  has  not 
been  preTiouslj  or  sufficiently  noticed.  Also  that  they  haye  got 
H  distinct  and  superior  yariety  of  Alooasia  metallica,  the  leayes 
being  more  cordate  and  much  darker,  worthy  of  the  affix 
"  superba  ;*'  and  in  fine  that  vhe  Eucharis  amazonioa  should 
uot  be  confined  to  a  small  pot.  We  haye  them  with  a  dozen 
of  spikes  and  above  forty  flowers  open  at  a  time  on  a  single 
plant,  and  it  is  scarcely  eyer  out  of  bloom. 

The  fresh  importations  have  been — ^20  Onoidium  Lanceanum, 
a  fine  yariety,  which  throws  flower-stems  from  almost  every  leaf; 
300  Epidendrum  bicomutum  major,  which  will  thrive  only  on 
a  block ;  200  Zygopetalon  rostratum,  beautiful  and  rsre ;  and 
500  lonopsis  paniculata,  beautiful  and  rare,  and  in  bloom  all 
the  year  round. 

We  believe  the  little  Fern-houses  are  on  the  north  instead  of 
the  south  of  the  Orchid-house.  In  the  course  of  four  months 
we  get  confused  as  to  positions. 

In  the  plan  at  page  499,  for  "  kitchen  garden,"  read  "  reserve 
garden ;"  and  at  page  501,  second  col.,  twenty-first  line  from 
bottom,  for  "  Lycopodiums,"  read  **  Lygodiums."     B.  Fisii. 


USE  OF  FLAX  IlEFUSE. 

I  SHOULD  have  supposed  that  scutch  or  skimp  as  it  is  called 
in  some  places— t.  c,  the  refuse  in  dressing  flax,  would  have  been 
quite  as  useful  as  refuse  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  j^  experienced 
farmers  here  make  no  use  of  it.  Pray  veutilate  the  question. — 
Another  Clergyman  below  Bristol. 

[We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  scutch  or  refuse 
obtained  by  retting  flax  to  be  able  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the 
question,  whether  it  is  likely  to  answer  the  same  as  cocoa-nut 
fibre  refuse  as  a  soil  for  Ferns,  &c.  Our  correspondent  writes 
as  if  he  thonght  the  refuse  of  the  cocoa-nut  fibre  w  a  "  fibre ;"  | 
but  it  is  not  so,  but  a  brown  powder  more  like  brown  rappee 
snuff  than  anything  we  can  compare  it  to,  unless  it  be  mahogany 
sawdust.  The  farmers  of  the  Vale  of  Taunton  do  not  u?e  the  flax 
refuse  as  a  manure,  probably  because  from  the  slowness  with 
which  it  decays  its  Ijsnefit  is  not  promptly  visible.    "  FJ&x  and 


hemp  refuse,**  lajs  IL  Sprengel,  *^  posMseet  as  much  and  even 
more  carbon  than  pea  and  bean  straw ;  still  it  yi^ds  a  much 
worse  manure^  whicn  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  nitrogen. 
It  yields  humic  acid  very  slowly,  and  the  decomposition  ia  very 
difficult  on  aoooont  of  its  being  oompoted  chiefly  of  woody 
fibre."  The  slowness  with  which  it  decomposes  renders  it  a 
durable  manure,  and  its  fertilising  power  womd  be  discernible, 
probably,  more  on  tiie  second  and  third  crops  than  on  the  first 
aft^r  its  application. 

Besides  the  carbon  thai  the  flax  refuse  contains,  it  has  among 
its  constituents  five  per  cent,  of  the  following  mineral  sub- 
stances, all  contained  also  by  our  cultivated  oropa: — ^potash, 
sods,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  phosphoric  acid, 
sulphuric  acid,  chlorine,  and  silica. 

It  deserves  special  notice  that  when  the  flax  is  steeped  in 
water,  as  usual  in  preparing  it  for  the  flax-mill,  much  of  the 
saline  matter  is  extracted  from  the  flax  by  the  water.  Sir 
Bobert  Kane  found  that  besides  much  decomposing  matter,  that 
the  water  had  extracted  chloride  of  potassium,  sulphate  of  pot* 
ash,  carbonate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  iron 
and  alumina,  phosphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of 
magnesia  and  silica.  This  steep-water  is  really  a  liquid  manure^ 
and  we  find  the  following  testimony  published  by  Mr.  J.  Dixon 
of  the  British  flax-miUs. 

**  I  used  the  water  in  which  I  had  flax  steeped  as  a  manure 
for  fiowers.  I  followed  up  the  experiment;  and  although  I 
was  from  home  for  five  weeks,  during  which  time  none  of  the 
plants  had  been  watered  with  the  fiax-steep,  still  I  am  Me  to> 
say  that  those  Dahlias  to  which  I  used  the  water  early  con- 
tinued to  keep  ahead  of  those  not  so  treated.  The  latter  grew 
from  2i  feet  to  3  feet  higli,  while  those  to  which  steep-water  was 
applied  grew  from  7  feet  to  8  feet  high,  when  throe  of  them 
broke  down,  the  sticks  being  too  weak  to  support  them  against 
the  wind ;  but  their  beautrv,  from  the  abundance  of  bloom, 
surpassed  anything  that  I  have  seen.  I  did  not  manure  my 
garden  for  four  years,  being  determined  to  keep  it  poor,  in  order 
to  try  what  effect  flax-water  would  have  in  producing  good 
full-grown  flowers  in  cold  worn-out  soil.  I  am  now  able  to 
assert  that  none  of  mv  neghbours  had  such  a  blow  of  Boses  or 
Dahlias  as  I  have  haa ;  and  to  tliem  I  can  refer,  as  they  were 
witnesses  of  the  fact.  I  had,  by  the  use  of  flax-water.  Dahlias 
from  10  feet  to  12  feet  hifh,  loaded  with  the  most  perfect  flowers. 
This  rich  liquid  manure  (for  it  deserves  the  name)  will  be  found 
invaluable  to  market  gardeners  and  growers  of  fiowers.  I  find 
it  to  annihilate  the  green  fiy."] 


SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE. 


CocoA-Ktrr  fibre  ref^ise  is  a  first-rate  material  for  growing  , 
Ferns,  Orange  trees,  GHoxinias,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  Begonias. 
I  was  induced  to  give  it  a  trial  about  this  time  last  year  through 
what  was  said  in  The  Jottrnal  ot  Horticttlturb  in  its  favour. 

Now,  not  having  a  very  good  opinion  of  applying  vegetable 
refuse,  particularly  woody  fibre,  to  the  soil,  owing  to  experience 
telling  me  that  wioody  fibre  in  the  soil  frequently  is  a  step 
in  the  path  towards  making  a  healthy  tree  become  diseased 
at  the  toot  (it  canses  that  injury  by  engendering  various  fungi 
that  freqnentiy  harbour  on  old  wood,  and  accompany  or 
hasten  vegetable  decomposition).     For  that  reason  I  thought 


I  would  be  cautious  and  try  that  wonderful  stuff  on  a  small 
scale. 

Well,  a  cartload  was  procured  of  the  renovating  refuse,  and 
twelve  plants  of  an  equal  size  were  chosen  for  the  Fern  experi- 
ment.  Six  were  potted  in  the  usual  Fern  compost — vis.,  one- 
half  turfy  peat,  one-quarter  loam,  and  one-quarter  ailver  sand. 
The  other  six  were  potted  in  the  refuse.  For  Gymnogrammas 
the  refuse  that  passed  through  a  half-inch  riddle  was  used  for 
pottinff,  and  the  same  for  l<lothoohleenas;  but  for  Aspleniums 
the  refuse  was  used  in  its  rough  state.  The  following  table  will 
show  at  a  glance  the  results : — 


Name  of  Fern. 


Sixe  of  plants  at 
potting. 


Sise  of  pot  for 
refuse. 


Si<e  of  pot  for  Fern  i^^P^!?^^: 


compost. 


Size  of  plant  after 

six  montDs'  in^owtb 

in  Fera  compost. 


*  t    4 


divertifoliom ..... 
Aeplxnivu 

Belnngcri 

QyvirofiiftAinfA 

oarjsopfayUA  .^. 

QrUSOQSLAMUA 

ochracea 

OrmooKAXMA 

polehtUa ^... 

nivee , 


ft.  in. 
0  10 


fl.  in. 
1    1 


0    8,10 


I 


0  9 

1  3 
1    9 


0  10 
0  11 
0  10 


0    0,09 


11.41 1  :s.i       its. 


'<ti 


diameter,   diameler. 
ft.    in.       fU    In. 


Aiameter. 

ft.    in. 


Ptttiotok 


«2 
"I 


diaioeter. 
ft.    in. 


ft.  in.  fU  in 
3    3  I  9    9 


1  2 

1  8 

2  1 

2  8 

0  9 


2  6 

2  3 

S  1 

2  6 

1  3 


ll 


t 


a 

38 
28 
36 
19 
£4 


ft.  in. 
1    6 

0  10 

1  2 
110 

2  1 
D    8 


.8 

ft.  in. 

1  10 

1    8 

1  11 

2    S 

1  U 

•  la 

ll 


7 
27 
24 
tft. 

17 
1» 
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They  were  grown  in  a  small  house  (20  feet  by  16  feet),  and 
ail  had  the  same  treatment  ;  but  those  in  the  refuse  required 
tv.ble  the  quantity  of  water  those  in  the  Fern  compost  needed. 
The  temperature  ranged  from  50°  to  80°,  and  a  hygrometer  in- 
dicated from  85°  to  91°  of  atmospheric  moisture  or  humidity. 

Unfortunately  the  bursting  of  a  flue  which  heated  the  house 
brought  trouble.  Gymnogrammas  (chrysophylla  was  killed  out- 
right), and  Nothochlflsnas  in  the  Fern  compost  were  sent  to  the 
rubbish-heap  ;  but  those  in  the  refuse  showing  signs  of  life  were 
preserved  and  are  doing  well.  Aspleniuma  were  not  injured  by 
the  smoke  and  gases  to  a  serious  extent. 

Why  should  those  in  the  refuse  stand  smoke  better  than  those 
in  peat,  &c.  ?  That  puzzles  and  makes  me  feel  anxious  to  know 
the  reason. 

Moreover,  the  refuse  was  tried  in  another  way.  Half  loam 
and  half  refuse,  with  a  little  sand  but  no  peat,  which  raised 
Pteris  argyrsea  2  feet  high  and  as  much  through  within  eight 
months,  into  a  plant  5  feet  6  inches  high,  and  5  feet  in  diameter. 
Also,  a  Drynaria  morbillosa,  4  feet  across,  with  six  fronds,  was 
potted  with  the  refuse  compost,  and  the  same  plant  is  now 
12  feet  in  diameter.  Again,  a  plant  of  Davallia  polyantha, 
with  twelve  fronds,  and  the  plant  2  feet  in  diameter,  was  treated 
to  a  pot  full  of  refuse,  the  pot  1  foot  6  inches  in  diameter. 
Well,  it  is  at  present  5  feet  in  diameter  and  very  strong. 

Then,  again,  an  Orange  tree  last  March  had  thought  proper 
to  become  deciduous,  evidently  a  hopeless  case  for  the  physician. 
Bad  treatment  had,  no  doubt,  been  the  cause  of  its  cutting  such 
a  miserable  figure ;  but,  never  mind,  cocoa-nut  refuse  is  just  the 
thing  to  help  a  poor  fellow  with  a  lame  leg  over  a  six-barred 
gate.    It  makes  em  go  whether  they  will  or  no. 

Now,  that  Orange  tree  was  potted  in  a  compost  of  half  refuse 
and  turfy  loam.  It  was  put  in  a  twelve-inch  pot,  and  about 
May-day  it  began  to  shoot,  and  made  during  the  summer  ample 
growth,  so  as  to  be  nicely  green  all  over,  and  it  has  kept  its  leaves 
this  winter,  though  treated  precisely  as  it  had  been  previously. 
Upon  that  very  tree  are  two  hundred  blossom-buds  ready  to 
unfold,  and  more  swelling.  What  a  contrast  between  last  year 
and  this!  Last  year  no  leaves,  no  bloom  ready  to  expand, 
everything  looked  gloomy ;  but  where  there  is  life  there  is  hope, 
and  they  that  have  an  old  Orange  tree  with  but  a  Hunt  spark  of 
vitality  about  it,  have  nothing  to  do  but  give  it  some  cocoa-nut 
fibre  refuse  and  it  will  recover. 

The  Osange  tree  in  question  is  a  dwarf  variety,  name  not 
known,  about  3  feet  in  height,  and  as  much  through,  branches 
close  to  the  pot,  even  hanging  over,  altogether  forming  a  compact 
bush.  It  blooms  freely  about  the  beginning  of  April  in  a  green- 
house ;  the  flowers  are  whitish,  inclined  to  rosy.  The  blooms 
set  freely,  and  two  years  ago  it  had  thirty  fruits  upon  it,  but 
although  highly  perfumed  the  fruit  is  watery  and  neither  sweet 
nor  acid.  It  evidently  is  either  a  seedling  or  a  cutting,  but  I 
think  the  former,  as  it  is  spiny  on  the  branches,  and  the  root 
not  like  that  of  a  cutting.  It  has  a  tap  root  like  a  seedling.  I 
understand  it  came  originally  from  tne  Horticultural  Society 
some  twelve  years  ago. 

I  have  read  that  Orange  trees  raised  from  seed  never  bloom 
until  they  cease  to  have  spines  on  the  wood,  but  depend  upon  it 
it  is  all  fudge.  Moreover,  it  is  a  general  notion  that  Orange 
trees  never  produce  fruit  in  this  country  worth  eating.  How- 
ever, those  having  a  vinery  with  a  pit  inside  may  grow  that  fruit 
to  perfection.  I  speak  from  experience.  I  know  two  trees  on 
four-feet  stems,  with  heads  8  feet  in  diameter,  that  annually  pro- 
duce from  fifty  to  sixty-five  fruits  each,  varying  in  weight  from 
8  ozs.  up  to  12  ozs.  They  are  the  Tangerine  variety.  Also, 
L3mons  were  grown  on  the  back,  6  ozs.  to  13  ozs.  in  weight, 
and  a  ShaddooK  with  larger  fruit  still. 

But  about  refuse.  It  restores  the  impaired  constitntions  of 
fiickly  Camellias,  entirely  removes  the  variegation  on  Uieir  leaves, 
and  promotes  healthy  root-action.  Begonias  like  it,  Azaleas 
thrive  well  in  it,  and  Gloxinias  become  half  Grubby. 

Lastly.  This  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  is  just  the  thing  for  ua 
email  boys — ^Ah !  or  you  big  guns  either,  to  keep  a  weak  plant 
in  good  health,  or  to  restore  one  having  a  worn-out  or  nearly 
«xhausted  eonstitation. — GxoBas  Abbet,  Gardenm',  EorUm 
Mall,  Bradford. 


generally  as  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  One  of  the  Tea  Boas 
trees  I  received  from  you,  has  tliis  winter  produced  the  best 
blooms  of  Saffrano  I  ever  saw.  Homer  is  also  a  perfect  show 
in  the  garden  of  a  friend  to  whom  I  presented  it.*' 


CONVERTING  A  VINERY  INTO  A  STOFE. 

A  TiNERT  ii  well  adapted  for  a  stove  or  hothouse,  but,  un- 
fortunately, only  the  upper  part  of  the  lights  are  made  io  open, 
the  lower  ones  are  fixtures :  therefore  the  Vinee  cannot  be 
turned  out  during  the  winter.  It  would  be  a  great  matter  to  be 
enabled  to  use  this  house  as  a  stove  or  forcing-house.  As  there 
is  a  greenhouse  it  is  almost  useless  except  for  Vines.  What 
would  you  advise  ?  What  is  the  highest  temperature  Vines  will 
bear  during  the  autumn  and  winter  ? — ^A  YoiJira  Gabdeksb. 

[If  you  had  given  us  a  cross  section  of  your  house  we  should 
have  been  able  to  advise  you  better.  The  temperature  of  Vines 
at  rest  in  autumn  and  winter  should  not  be  above  from  4(f  to 
45".  Your  best  plan  would  be  to  have  a  glass  or  boarded  par- 
tition in  front,  in  which  to  place  your  Vines  in  winter,  with  a 
few  ventilators  to  the  external  air  to  keep  the  Vines  as.cool  as 
you  like ;  and  ventilators  also  in  the  partition  to  let  air  into  the 
house  when  desirable,  and  also  heat  from  the  house  to  the  Vines 
to  break  them  gradually.  If  the  Vines  are  at  all  young,  and 
planted  at  the  front,  a  couple  of  feet  or  so  would  hold  them  in 
the  winter.  A  glass  partition  would  be  best ;  and,  if  at  ail 
wide,  could  be  made  moveable,  and  serve  other  purposes  in 
summer.  The  particular  mode  depends  on  the  construction  of 
the  house,  but  there  need  be  no  difficulty.] 


Bosn  IN  SoTFT. — ^The  foUowing  extract  of  a  letter  from  a 
Hose-amateur  living  at  Alexandria,  dated  January  26,  1862, 
will  probably  interest  some  of  your  readers.— T.  R. 

"Ko  Bom  which  I  have  introduced  has  succeeded  lo  well 


WORK  FOR  THE   WEEK. 

KITCHEN   GABDEN. 

Now  that  the  weather  is  favourable  for  the  purpose,  dean 
and  stir  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  Lettuce,  young  Cab- 
bages, autumn -sown  Onions,  Gturlio,  Shallots,  asd  other  such 
crops.    Clear  the  ground  of  all  litter.    Turn  and  roll  ^e  walks, 
if  necessary,  for  the  destruction  of  weeds,  or  where  they  have 
been  loosened-up  by  the  winter.    Beans,  Broad,  make  another 
sowing.    The  I^ngpod  is  a  prolific  sort,  but  the  Ghreen  Windsor 
has  the  best  appearance  when  sent  to  table.    £arth-up  the  early 
crops.     Capsicums,  pot-ofi*  the  young  plants  as  soon  as  fit  and 
place  them  in  a  hotbed-frame ;  they  are  rery  liable  to  the  attack 
of  green  fly,  which  should  be  avoided  a#  toon  as  possible. 
Carrots,  get  in  the  maui  crop  if  not  already  done.    The  old  Early 
Horn  is  an  excellent  sort  both  for  early  and  late  use,  as  it  keeps 
equally  well  with  the  long  sorts,  and  is  much  better  aoited  for 
some  soils  than  the  others.     Cauliflowers,  the  plants  raised  in 
heat  to  be  pricked  out  on  a  light  hotbed  ;   the  gentle  bottom 
heat  will  ^eatly  assist  in  pushing  them  along  without  being 
drawn,  as  it  is  termed,  which  is  the  case  when  they  are  grown 
under  glass.     Celery,  prick  out  the  early-sown  into  boxes,  or  on 
a  slight  hotbed.    When  it  has  taken  root  give  it  air  at  eveiy 
favourable  opportunity.   Jerusalem  Artichokes,  if  not  yet  planted 
no  .time  should  be  lost  in  getting  them  in.    Kidney  Beans,  put 
in  a  small  breadth  of  some  early  sort  on  a  warm,  &j,  shdtered 
border,  and  plant  a  quantity  in  small  pots  to  be  raised  in  a  odd 
frame,  and  planted  out  as  soon  as  all  danger  of  frosts  is  over. 
Lettuce,  some  of  the  best  plants  that  have  been  wintered  hi 
frames  may  now  be  put  out — some  under  a  south  wall,  and 
others  in  a  more  open  situation.    Mushrooms,  when  they  are 
grown  by  fire  heat  a  constant  moist  atmosphere  should  be  kept 
up  by  pouring  water  on  the  path,  or  plaomg  pans  of  water  on 
the  flues.    Heat  of  the  house  when  bearing  to  be  about  6(f. 
Onions,  8*w  the  main  crops;  if  large  ones  are  required  plant 
the  very  small  bidbs  of  last  year,  or  the  autumn-sown  plants  in 
Tory  rich  ground ;  and  still  larger  may  be  got  by  weD  treading 
the  ground,  and  laying  about  3  inches  of  very  rotten  dang  upon 
it,  sowing  the  seed  on  the  dung  and  covering  it  with  a  li^  fine 
earth.    JPeas,  stick  the  early  crops  as  soon  as  they  are  earthed- 
up.    A  few  small  beech  boughs  with  the  leaves  on  to  be  stuck 
on  each  side  of  the  row  to  protect  them  from  frost  and  oold 
winds.    Purslane,  make  a  sowmg  on  a  warm  border.    Badi^et, 
sow  for  successional  crops.     The  Tnmip-iooted  may  now  be 
sown.    Bhuharb,  it  may  now  be  forwarded  by  placing  a  hand- 
glass over  the  roots  ;  a  little  litter  to  be  placed  around  the  bottom 
of  the  glass  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  cold.    Savoy,  malce  a  good 
sowing  of  the  Dwarf  Green,  which  ij  a  Tery  good  old  sort  kt 
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general  purposes.    SaXtafy  and  Scorzonera^  low  in  driUfl  fi'Oin  I  soils  are  at  all  stiff,  approaching  them  when  iret,  by  digging* 


1>  inches  to  1  foot  apart 

FLOWEB  OABDBK. 
This  is  a  good  time  to  sow  a  good  collection  of  hardy  annuals. 
\  mixture  of  some  of  the  hardier  sorts,  such  as  CoUinaias, 
Clarkias,  Eechsoholtzias,  Candytufts,  Nemophila,  Mignonette, 
Sweet  Peas,  Corn-plant,  &c.,  strewed  over  the  open  parts  of  the 
shrubbery-borders  woiUd  give  them  a  gay  appearance.  Take 
adrantage  when  the  ground  is  dry  to  stir  the  surface  of  the 
shrubbery-borders  be^re  sowing  the  annuals,  or  to  gire  the 
whole  a  fresh  and  clean  appearance.  Walks  out  of  order  to  be 
turned,  and,  if  necessary,  fresh-surfaced  with  gravel.  The  plant- 
ing of  herbaceous  plants  should  now  be  completed  without 
delay,  and  the  beds  or  borders  they  occupy  dressed  with  fresh 
foiL  China,  Tea,  and  Bourbon  Hoses,  if  not  already  pruned, 
ought  no  longer  to  be  left  without  that  essential  attention. 

FBUIT  GABDKN. 

See  that  recently-transplanted  trees  are  not  suffering  from 
want  of  water.  This,  however,  will  hardly  be  necessary  if  the 
late  heavj  rains  we  have  had  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
have  been  general  j  but  on  dry  porous  soils  their  roots  should  be 
mulched  with  decayed  leaves  to  preserve  them  in  a  imiformly 
moist  state.    Attend  carefully  to  the  protection  of  the  blossoms 


trenchinp,  or  turning,  is  worse  than  labour  thrown  away,  as 
ground  moved  in  that  state  hardly  ever  gets  kindly  all  the  season 
afterwards.  Just  so  as  respects  sowing:  the  seed  to  a  great 
extent  is  lost,  the  soil  clings  round  it,  sealing  it  up  hermetically 
from  air  and  its  oxygen,  and  even  the  fertilising  rains  do  not 
pass  freely.  If  soil  is  worked  when  dry,  and  seeds  are  sown 
then,  no  common  amount  of  rain  will  ever  consolidate  the  soil 
afterwards,  so  as  to  keep  air  from  the  seeds.  If  seeds  must  be 
sown  Oil  the  ground  when  wet,  in  a  garden,  a  dry  covering  should 
be  given.  It  is  best,  however,  to  defer  until  a  dry  day  gives  a 
hazelly  soiL 

Used  the  drizzly  days  for  patching  and  mending  old  sashes 
that  are  useful  in  laying  over  turf  pits  at  this  season  for  bedding 
plants,  a  small  rail  being  laid  down  back  and  front  just  to  keep 
the  ends  of  the  sashes  off  the  ground;  washing  thoroughly 
every  spare  pot,  turning  Geraniums  into  turf  pits  to  get  at  the 
pots,  and  washing  them,  as  every  pot  almost  of  moderate  size  is 
washed  half  a  ddzen  times  from  February  to  June,  after  which 
stacks  of  them  are  kept  for  a  wet  day.  To  show  nothing  need 
be  lost,  a  man  to-day  has  been  making  propagating-boxes  out  of 
old  zinc  troughing  that  was  worn  out,  unfit  for  conveying  water. 
It  is  mostly  about  4  inches  or  5  inches  wide  U-shaped,  and 


-    ,,  ^    .  ,    -    ,         .  ,        ,  ,       being  broken  through  with  a  blunt  chisel  into  lengths  of  about 

of  aU  fruit  trees ;  spruce  branches,  when  nothing  better  can  be    3  feet,  a  piece  of  wood  is  fixed  into  each  end  by  a  tack,  and  they 
procured,  wQl  be  of  service,  taking  care  that  they  are  so  fixed  as    are  then  first-rate  propagating-pans  to  set  in  a  hotbed.    I  was 


not  to  be  liable  to  blow  against  the  blossoms. 

STOYX. 
Proceed  with  the  repotting  of  such  plants  as  require  It. 
Allamandaf,  Clerodendrons,  Ixoras,  and  other  such  plants  that 
are  well  rooted  and  established  in  their  pots,  to  be  supplied  occa- 
sionally with  some  clear  but  not  over-strong  liquid  manure 
in  a  tepid  state^  to  obtain  strong  short-jointed  wood.  It  is 
necessary  to  keep  up  a  vigorous  root-action  and  give  a  place  as 
close  to  the  glass  as  possible. 

OBBBNHOU8B  i.ND  COKSBByi.TOBY. 
Proceed  as  diligently  as  possible  with  the  potting  of  such  of 
the  hard- wooded  plants  as  require  it,  to  affora  them  the  advan- 
tage of  the  spring  season  for  making  a  vigorous  growth.  Be 
careful  before  potting  to  have  the  ball  in  a  moist  state,  and 
avoid  giving  large  shifts  to  weak  growers.  If  the  Camellias 
done  blooming  are  now  started  into  growth  the  wood  will  be 
ripened  early,  and  by  such  treatment  with  the  ordinary  attention 
they  could  be  bloomed  in  November,  when  their  flowers  retain 
their  beauty  much  longer  than  in  the  spring.  When  Fuchsias 
are  intended  for  large  specimens  ther  will  require  a  hberal  shifb, 
and  the  smaller  specimens  established  in  their  pots  would  be 
benefited  by  an  application  occasionally  of  clear  liquid  manure. 
The  Cinerarias  for  late  blooming  to  be  shifted.  Continue  as  the 
Heaths  go  out  of  bloom  to  prune  them  back,  and  when  they 
have  started  into  fireah  growth  give  them  a  liberal  shift,  using 
good  turfy  peat  for  the  purpose.  Pick  off  all  decaying  flowers 
and  leaves,  and  endeavour  to  keep  the  conservatory  gay  with 
plants  in  bloom,'  placing  them  in  the  best  positions  for  a  pleasing 
effect  by  arranging  and  displaying  the  colours  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Look  for  insects,  and  destroy  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
See  that  the  plants  in  the  borders  of  the  conservatory,  now  that 
they  are  getting  into  active  growth,  are  not  suffering  for  want  of 
water  at  their  roots. 

PITS  AND  FBAMBS. 

Sow  tender  annuab  and  a  few  German  Asters  on  a  slight 
heat  German  and  Ten-week  Stocks  to  be  sown  in  fresh  toil  in 
a  cold  frame  or  one  that  wiU  soon  oool  down.  Give  bulbs 
plenty  of  air,  and  also  all  half-hardv  plants.  Pot  the  suckers  of 
the  different  sorts  of  Lobelias.  Follow  up  the  matter  of  propa- 
gation, and  see  that  cuttings  of  young  stock  are  carefully  shaded 
when  necessary.  The  CEnothera  missouriensis  is  a  good  mass 
flower.  Two  or  three  strong  old  plants  taken  up  now  and 
introduced  to  bottom  heat  will  produce  plants  enough  for  a 
Urge  mass  at  bedding-out-time,  to  be  struck  like  Dahlias.  One 
plant  will  yield  thirty  or  forty  cuttings,  which  will  strike  in  a 
tbrttiight  or  three  we^.  W.  Kbaks. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

8BAS0KABLB   WORK. 

Thx  weather  has  been  too  wet  and  drizzly  to  do  much  on  the 
open  ground.    In  light  soils  it  does  not  so  much  signiff,  but  if 


also  much  pleased  with  the  man  that  first  turned  this  useless 
stuff  to  account,  in  the  way  he  got  ends  to  slip  in.  He  pitched 
upon  a  Larch  tree  or  pole  of  the  requisite  diameter,  sawed  off 
pieces  about  1  inch  wide,  chopped  the  piece  in  two,  and  one  cut 
thus  closed  up  both  ends.  The  ends  not  being  very  tight,  and 
the  hole*  in  the  zinc  that  rendered  tliem  uscIms  for  spouting, 
made  them  just  the  thing  for  propagating-pans.  When  I  have 
evaporatmg-pans  made  of  zinc  to  place  over  hot-water  pipes, 
they,  too,  when  worn  out  make  excellent  pans  for  Lobelias, 
Verbenas,  &c.,  for  several  seasons.  I  know  of  no  plant  that 
would  not  prefer  zmc  to  crockery- ware ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
zinc  would  last  long  for  such  a  purpose,  the  plants  feed  on  it  so 
much. 

FLOWEBIKa  PLANTS. 

Sowed  a  good  many  flower  seeds,  as  Lobelias,  Petunias, 
the  new  kinds  of  Indian  Pinks,  as  Heddewigii,  laciniatus,  and 
also,  Capsicums,  ChiUes,  &c.,  placing  all  these  in  heat ;  also, 
Pansies,  Auriculas,  &c.,  along  with  Love-lies-bleeding,  and 
Prince's  Feather,  to  be  early,  and  placed  them  in  a  very  mild 
heat  under  glass.  We  will  defer  Stocks,  Asters,  Zinnias,  &c.,  to 
the  end, of  the  month,  but  those  who  can  manage  to  give  them 
room  may  sow  now.  There  are  many  of  these  things  that  do 
better  if  they  never  receive  much  check.  Most  hkely  we  shall 
sow  in  a  slight  hotbed,  and  prick  off  and  protect  with  calico. 
Were  we  sowing  in  tiie  beginning  of  March,  the  plants  might  be 
injured,  because  we  could  not  afford  to  keep  them  under  glass. 
Most  of  them,  especially  Zinnias,  these  grand-coloured  old  things 
hardly  ever  forgive  rough  treatment,  or  being  knocked  about 
before  they  are  finally  transplanted,  and  this  csn  rarely  be  done 
before  the  end  of  May. 

There  is  much  depends  on  sowing.  We  generally  fill  the  pot 
half  full  with  drainage,  then  half  with  rough  compost,  then 
finer,  and  then  a  layer  finer  stilL  This  is  gently  pressed  with  a 
round  board  and  a  nail  in  it.  The  seeds  are  then  sown,  and  the 
small  dust-like  ones  as  Lobelia,  Calceolaria,  Clintonia,  Tobaocoy 
&o.,  have  just  the  sUghtest  dust  of  soil  fine-sifted,  and  white 
sand  thrown  over  them,  and  pressed  again.  All  these  small 
things  we  honour  with  a  square  of  glass  Ming  plaoed  across  the 
pot,  and  when  extra  care  is  requir^  place  a  piece  of  paper  over 
the  glass.  If  the  soil  is  rather  moist  it  will  selaombe  necessaiy  to 
water  before  the  seeds  are  up,  and  in  watering  such  little  thmgs 
no  rose  should  be  used,  but  the  water  should  be  gently  poured 
on  a  crock  or  oystersheU  held  in  the  hand  at  the  sides,  so  as  to 
flood  the  surface  of  the  pot  vnthout  any  dashing  from  a  rose. 

SOWIKG    AHKUALS. 

We  have  ^ad  several  inquiries  about  sowing  flower-seeds  in 
borders  and^ower-beds.  All  the  Korth  American  annuals,  and 
all  hardy  annuals,  may  thus  be  sown;  but  if  not  sown  in 
autumn  Uttle  will  be  gained  in  sowing  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  unless  in  warm  and  dry  localities.  To  make  the  most 
of  annuals  in  grouped  flower-beds,  we  decidedly  would  always 
transplant  rather  ttian  sow,  so  as  to  have  full,  regular,  weU- 
formed  groups.    Suppose  you  could  cover  a  piece  of  a  border 
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now  with  old  fashes,  msts,  or  calioo,  and  the  border  was  in  fine 
order,  drills  might  be  drawn  6  inches  apart,  a  little  rough-riddled 
leaf  mould  thrown  in,  soil  placed  on  that,  the  annuals  sown 
thickly,  and  then  covered  properly;  by  the  end  of  April  you 
could  lift  these  and  plant  them  in  little  patches  with  scarcely 
ever  feeling  the  moving,  and  tlien  you  miglit  make  sure  of 
having  regular  beds. 

Several  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  Oerastium  tomentosum 
forming  a  good  ed^ng  by  planting  rootless  slips  now  6  inches 
apart.  "We  did  so  four  years  ago,  and  never  had  a  better  edging. 
Besides,  the  keenest  amateur  may  depend  on  what  Mr. 
Thomson  said  in  a  late  Number,  as  he  is  not  the  man  to 
conceal  any  secret  in  the  matter.  A  lad  planted  some  tit-bits 
about  1^  inch  long  in  a  border  before  Christmas,  and  I  find 
there  is  scarcely  one  that  is  not  rooted.  Complaints  have  also 
been  made  of  the  variegated  Arabis  being  diftioull  to  strike,  but 
in  autumn  and  spring  it  strikes  fVcely  under  a  hand-light,  and  I 
find  that  some  hundreds  of  cuttings  put  in  the  open  border  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Cerastium,  are  now  rooting  nicely.  These 
cuttings  had  no  protection  but  a  few  spruce  boughs  laid  over 
them  ill  severe  frost. — R.  F. 


TO     CORRESPbNDENTS. 

•<>•  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privatdy  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  *' Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."     By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.     All 
oommunioations  should  therefore  be  addressed  aolely  to  2%<? 
BdUora  of  ihs  *'Jomrn<il  of  SortHmUwre,  4-c.,"  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London^  E,C. 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  gei  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.    Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  onoe. 
We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstanocs. 
Verbena  Pcrplk  Kixo  (An  ^ifKi/tf«r^flrcfcn«r).—Althongh  this  Verbena 
was  said,  recently,  to  be  the  best  of  the  colour  in  answer  to  a  coiTe.spondent, 
Ir  will  not  make  a  bed  h;/  itsrff  worth  looking  at.    It  must  have  a  white  or 
fecarlet  alonK  with  it  to  bring  it  out. 

EcGF^'iA  r«si  (Oid  Awm).— In  your  northern  position  we  would  keep 
EugtMita  Vpni  in  the  greenhouse  in  winter,  and  in  the  orchard-house  in 
summer.     Grow  in  hc;Uh  soil,  loam,  and  a  little  leaf  mould. 

Old  EspAi.ir.R  Ari'U:  and  Pkar  Treks  (Rer.  £.  C).— Those  bearing  only 
at  the  cjuls  of  the  brnncbos.  If  the  trees  are  strong  raise  and  replant,  or  root- 
pninc  them.  It  this  would  be  too  much,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  vigour,  thin 
out  the  spurs  and  train-in  young  wood  cither  backwaids  or  downwards.  If 
there  is  a  bign  of  weakness  thin  the  spurs,  and  manure,  especially  ut  the 
surface. 

Fuchsias  and  Vinks  Uniikai-tht  (A  Cumtant  Header). — We  found  no 
Insects,  but  traces  of  \\hero  thrips  had  been,  and  we  think  some  eggs  of  a 
beetle.  The  black  apjicarancc  w'«  attribute  to  too  much  moisture  at  the 
roots,  and  not  enough  of  air  in  this  dull  weather.  We  would  smoke  with 
tob;;co«»  to  make  sure.  I'lace  suli'hnr  on  the  c'X)lest  part  of  the  pipei»,  and  give 
more  iJr. 

SuWiNO  AsTKRS  AVi»  PinixiAS  {Kiite.  of  Ash  ford. —The  best  time  to  sow 
the  Asters  for  t!ie  first  Ibxan  i>  about  the  muidie  of  ApnL,  but  they  will  not 
bloom  quite  so  soon  an  \(»u  >Msh — viz.,  July.  The  best  time  to' sow  Te- 
tuiua  seetl,  which  must  be  doaie  in  a  mild  hcaf,  is  any  day  from  the  1st  of 
Febiuary  to  tlie  1st  ot  May,  when  one  can  spare  tl>e  n»otn  l<»r  the  seed-pots, 
and  for  the  pots  of  seedling*  as  soon  as  they  are  tit  to  be  potted-olf.  But  say 
the  tirst  week  in  April  tor  moderutc  means. 

Nkct.^rinks  not  lUrEXtuG  {H.  -V..  ^iHinnlon)  —There  seems  to  be  a 
want  of  reciprocal  root -action.  Before  the  fruit  approaches  the  fruiting 
state,  give  the  trees  a  good  mnlchbig  with  rotten  manure,  and  water  pretty 
freely,  but  not  all  at  once,  w  ith  water  at  from  00"  to  70*.  You  do  not  say 
what  the  Nectar.nc  is.  intmc  kinds  require  fiUss  to  keep  the  skin  fmm  crack- 
Int;.  as  in  such  tender  kind*  the  .oui-jdy  (»t  mp  is  toojjreat  for  the  fruit.  Sucliis 
often  the  case  with  the  Stunwick  Nectarine.  You  may  plant  double  Goiisc 
now. 

BuTTKicTTPR  IN  A  rABTnuc  [A  i^M*ffrr»6w).— There  are 'many  spec'ics  of 
the  tTtnua  Kanunculus  confounded  commonly  under  the  seneral  name  of 
*'  Butteixtips.'*  Your  pasture  bting  dry,  and  If  the  ilant  eniit.s  runners,  it 
is,  probab  y,  lianunculns  repcns,  or  Creeping  Crowf«H.t.  Tliere  is  no  mode 
of  destroying  it  that  we  know  ol  but  paring  oflf  the  sod  where  It  grows, 
6  inches  deep,  and  burning  it,  levcUiaK  the  soil,  and  sowing  the  bare  placea 
with  grass  seeds. 

CiNUL&RiA  Skicdlinch  [J.  j4.).— The  bine  flower  and  the  fl«wrr  with  white 
petals  narrowly  edged  with  pnnde  are  Inferior  to  many  ot  similar  colours; 
bnt  th«  thini  tl^wer  dcscnrea  to  be  bred  6x»m,  the  colour  la  new  and  ap> 
proachea  to  a  light  inaavo. 

Ants  (.K/»ittr<»<^>.— Yon  will  see  an  answer  to  another  inquirer  to-day.  Im 
your  case  we  should  remove  the  ani-hjlls,  and  sprmkle  guano  thickly  over 
the  pUicus  where  they  Mere,  or  water  them  with  ammoniacal  liquor  from  a 
pMwoi ka.  Repeating  the  application  several  t4mcs  will  efTectually  drive  kh e 
ants  away. 


Book  (6L  Jalar).~The  ooit  of  **T]w  Sdeiice  and  PraatieeeCOardsBhic." 
free  by  poet,  is  3«.  4d.  Ton  can  send  either  postage  atamps,  or  a  poaUi&ci: 
order. 

WoHUS  AND  Ants  oir  Lawn  ((?.  iZ.).— Tho  worms  can  be  baniifaed  >r 
occasional  waterings  with  lime  water ;  and  th«  aats  b/  aprinkltnc  (lun. 
over  their  haonts. 

CucDMBBR  Plants  Decatixo  (IT.  O.  i/".).— The  f\uigas  yoo  sent  \s  ti 
common  Ifashroom;  {t  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  failore  of  yonr  CticrrrV 
plants;  the  stems  of  which  are  decayed,  we  think,  by  the  axcesi  of  moijt.r- 
in  the  air  and  soil  of  the  frames,  uid.  want  of  ve&tUatk>n. 

Whitb  Hrrs  oir  Lettcoe  Roots  (A.  B.). — It  to  Acams  horteasit.  -b. 
Oarden  Mite,  and  does  no  harm ;  it  only  feeds  on  decaying  vegetable  .^• 
ters.  The  roots  of  your  Lettuces  had  decayed  from  exposure  to  coLl  ^i 
wet.  and  then  became  the  appropriate  food  of  the  Aeaoraa. 

Edoin«  toR  KiTCBBir.OAitDEy  Beds  (71  C>.— NotWnir  will  look  n^trr 
(and  certainly  it  is  the  ** cheapest"  odciag)  than  white  bricks  laid  with  :q. 
of  their  angular  edges  as  the  summit  of  the  edj^g.  See  our  description  lh: 
drawing  of  it  as  employed  in  Linton  Park  Gai-dens,  No.  25,  page  478. 

Books  (IT.  J.  fl.).--The  pamphlet  you  refer  to,  and  -which  affect$  to  'r-. 
part  of  our  series  of  '*  HannaLi  for  the  Many,**  i»  qaite  nacoaneeted  w:l 
our  office. 

Vacant  Plot  {An  Old  Subscriber).— Vfe  would  make  a  ridge-and-ft-r  ' 
ribbon  of  that  oi)cn  space,  the  ends  of  the  lines  facing  the  drawing-i^j 
windows,  the  other  the  greenhoose— that  Is,  plant  a  row  of  the  Salvia  dc«- 
the  centi-e,  and  let  the  rows  en  each  side  of  the  eentre  be  pairs  of  the  «4r 
plants.  The  best  way  to  put  In  these  rows  is  the  wajr  yuu  think  best,  beeaij' 
you  cannot  break  the  principle  any  way. 

Waltoniak  Case  {F.  A.  Tf'^.).— No.  889  of  Thb  Cottaox  GAEDiynu 
which  contains  drawings  and  a  deecription  of  tbto  Case,  is  oat  of  print ;  b  .* 
we  will  haye  the  article  revised,  and  pnbllahed  ia  an  early  Nomber  o  9* 
Journal. 

Hot-air  Stove  {A  Constant  Sub$eriber),--An  answer  is  giren  to-day  i 
an  inquirer  with  a  different  signature. 

Flower  Garden  (Reet or).— The  beds  are  all  properly  planted  uumLrg 
to  the  design.    We  would  not  wish  to  change  a  single  plant  there. 

Cblimk  Foresti>ji  Rose  (Idem).—\  coital  Rose  to  mn  over  i  c?  ^ 
space  of  wall,  and  not  be  long  about  doing  so.  The  Shanghai  Rose  frox  t' ' 
Horticultural  Society  we  have  not  yet  seen,  and  kn«»w  notMHtg  of  It.  Er^  i; 
it  was  really  very  good  we  tliink  it  would  not  be  under  a  bushel  so  kmg. 

Flower  Garden  {A  Sttbaeriber),— In  the  first  place  never  assoce  mt  i  - 
general  name  again.    Every  one  who  buys  our  Jonrnal  is  a  subscriber;  *.- 
«Juppose  ten  such  most  absurd  names  came  in  the  same  week  —why,  we  mi^- 
put  them  in  a  hat,  toss  them  for  the  answers,  then  yonr  answer  might  ' 
"Never  saw  such  a  muck  of  a  thing,"  whereas  yoor  plan  is  the  rery  ar:  li.  . 
secret  of  the  very  best  style  of  planting  for  such  a  pUce— that  is.  It  is  ::■ 
pure  and  simple  promenade  style,  and  yon  have  done  It  better  than  It  is  d - 
in  any  public  place  we  know.     But  r^Uect  about    •'»  subacril>cr."     M'^ 
Benton  answered  your  question  long  slrtce  about  the  way  he  intended  tobtx 
He  has  not  yet  risked  the  expense.    All  right  about  your  Vine. 

PnopAOATiNG  Varieoateo  Arabis  {Calcaria).— It  does  not  eorre  f- -^ 
seed ;  and,  if  it  did,  the  seedlings  would  not)  of  course,  be  THriccdieii '  -' 
plain  green ;  and  plain  people,  without  being  green,  ought  to  kn  w  as.  * 
remember  that  no  kind  or  sort  of  variegated  plant  ever  yet  came  ttne  rr  " 
seeds  andprobably  neverwIU.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  most  hardy  anda  »' 
beautiful  edging,  or  rock,  or  vase  plant,  is  this,  that  it  is  worthless  thar  sv>-  ' 
it  it  is  propagated  in  the  spring.  The  way  to  do  it  is  to  divide  the  plAct*  : 
October,  to  make  cuttings  of  the  best  shoots  then,  and  plant  them  oc.  . . 
the  open  ground  with  or  without  a  ha'-d-glass ;  and,  if  with  a  glass,  to  li^ -' 
to  see  the  cuttings  have  the  same  treatment  as  Cauliflower  plants  durir .;  ' 
whole  winter — that  is,  tho  gla^s  to  be  tilted  lor  giving  air  every  fine  day  -. 
Mhole  time  ;  and,  if  no  glass  is  over  them,  to  see  the  frost  does  no<  :L'.» 
them  out  of  the  8oil.  We  must  repeat,  Bewhie  of  spring  propagati*""  •* 
then  the  plants  tlower  naturally ;  and.  to  make  a  cutliny?  of  anv  plant  »it+.^* 
critical  period,  is  nuc  only  an  unnataral  process,  so  to  write,  bat  a  motf  th' 
scientiUc  procc*s  to  the  bargaiu. 

D  SA  oram)11loi:a  (J.  T.,  Stockport). — You  must  try  again-  Yor:  -.  ' 
not  manace  your  piant  at  all  right,  «r  according  to  what  has  been  j^i^-- 
over  and  over  again  in  these  pages  as  the  right  way  of  treating  it.  It  i*  * 
evevffreen  boj:,  or  marsli  pl.ini,  verj- nearly  hardy.  Tritoni*  aurca  is;-*: 
the  name,  with  a  i>i!iiilar  habit  of  increasing  itaelf ;  and  Vallota  purport*  .• 
anotlier  plant,  very  near  to  thein  in  its  requirements,  but  ■will  s^and  zr  :. 
hardship.  There  m-e  ten  thouirund  people  in  England  who  cx»uld  not  ^r  * 
that  Vallota;  and  there  are  scveu  gardeners  out  of  every  seven  and  twc-ti 
of  them  who  cannot  ^row  the  fiitonia  aurea  without  Ikmuk  covered  b)  i*- 
reddest  of  the  red  spider,  so  you  are  not  to  blame  at  all  for  your  Dlix  \ns  , 
a  "dizzy"  to  you  as  yet.  We  hod  a  long  conversation  at  the  »t  »  f^ 
other  day  with  the  gentleman  who  brought  it  to  perfection,  and  he  find*  ' 
now  just  as  easy  to  do  as  a  pot  Crocus.  He  has  it  from  seeds  as  frw-iy  *- 
Calceolaria,  and  mere  easy  te  manage  In  the  first  stages.  And  to  »h^  f  '  : 
wandering  habit  of  Diia,  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  make  tour  4eave^  i.  > 
begin  to  make  root-runners  exactly  like  Triiouia  aurea.  A»  sotm  as  ht  l. 
lay  hold  of  these  seedlings  he  pricks  ont,  just  like  Lobelia  speciosa,  a^i 
keeps  tliena,  of  course,  as  damp  at  the  roots  as  If  they  were  in  a  bog  ot  : 
Uie  kneea.  Nine  months  since  he  put  one  oi  those  seedliogs  into  a  liit'**.  i-^ 
and  he  put  the  pot  in  a  bigcer  pot  which  had  no  hole  in  the  twfom,  * 
which  had  been  kept  full  of  water  from  that  day  to  this.  The  plar.t  w  i 
out  ot  doors  to  October,  and  notliing  ever  looked  better  and  more  be^tbt  v.: 
ot  water  than  that  very  plant.  Next  May  he  is  going  to  make  an  island  r  . 
lake-like  place  for  lota  ot  his  young  D\»tU,  as  they  do  the  Melon-beds  oc  --- 
lakes  in  Cashmere;  and  anybody  could  do  the  like  with  a  conple  of  ^•<^' 
(urves,  a  few  skewers,  and  an  old  washmg-tnb,  and  l«t  the  lalaad  and  'it 
Disa  float  aboot  as  the  wind  goes,  with  an  umbrella-Uke  covering  over  ht^-  - 
span  new  tiffany,  as  Disa  dues  not  like  strong  sun.  Your  plant  is  accr^Dc^ 
nothing  else. 

Calceolaria  Ccttings  (Ex  Una  Jfu/fa).— The  red  dnst  on  the  I -■■t- 
leaves  in  your  cold  frame  is  a  fuacui^  caosed  by  too  iSMk  da»p.  I»naK  u. 
leaves  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  ventihOe  more  freely. 

Camilua  Bids  not  Orisnvo  (/.  IL).-~Y«m  do  not  tell  as  wWre  ::e 
plants  are  growing.    We  should  think  the  fsMare  ar 
moiatore  In  the  air  of  the  boose  and  too  little  waratk. 
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EiRTHXiro-iyp  Potatoes  {An  Amateur  G^<irA?nrr).— We  nerer  cartb-«p 
Potatoes.  Onra  U  a  light  soil;  we  plant  In  November  8  Inchea  deep,  and 
grow  only  such  Tarleties  as  ripen  by  tha  end  of  July.  EartMnff-op  ratarda 
the  ripaotaic  a  fortolfibt  The  earlier  a  Potata  rtpena  the  aafer  M  is  Irom 
the  TBurraln.  L«l  each  gardenar  plant  the  some  variety,  and  the  same  slxed 
sets  on  the  sarae  day,  and  cultivate  his  own  way ;  at  t(ikin|f-np  time  weigh 
the  produce,  and  that  wtU  be  the  beat  teat  Ton  had  better  vtatt  some 
hortiooltnral  naehlBe  nwken,  and  Mied  a  garden  eoicine  for  youoieir. 
Thoy  aie  all  eflkienl,  and  tiio  chief  consideration  is  the  price  wlahed  to  be 
given. 

Vase  PtAura  (2).  C.).— The  beet  plan  would  be  to  have  small  yonnjf 
plants  of  Tom  TImmb  Qeranhim  put  in  the  centre  of  the  rfnc  p»n  about  the 
middle  of  April,  to  lieep  It  in  a  cold  pit  till  plantlng-out  tioie  in  May,  and  in 
Che  last  week  in  April  to  plant  round  the  Tom  Thumbs  such  triiling  hardy 
plints  a«  would  suit.  We  only  know  of  two  audi  that  would  meet  this 
pnrticnlftr  case— the  ifoncy wort,  and  the  small  trailing  yellow  (Enothera 
pT  ostrata.  Both  these  ought  to  be  of  freshly  •divided  old  phints  ia  little  bit^ 
ami  to  be  planted  (luite  thickly  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sine  pan.  If  that 
should  not  meet  your  views,  or  the  ideas  of  many  others  who  may  be  look- 
in  c  out  fbr  filling  vases  and  rustic  baskets  this  season,  the  next  easiest 
plant  to  get  and  to  aaawer  would  be  the  Hiac  Ivy-leaved  Geranhini,  or  even 
the  white  one,  fbr  a  dark  bronse  vase.  In  that  case,  tlie  two  Geranmms 
would  need  to  be  planted  at  the  same  time.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have 
zinc  pant  to  pat  Into  vases,  Instead  of  filling  the  vases  with  the  aolL  I'he 
vasea  all  over  the  Crystal  Falaoe  gardens  have  each  pane. 

CocoA-KOT  Rkfoss  FiBav  (IT.  ^.).— It  is  not  the  right  refuse.  No 
PhoDDocoma  shoot  came  in  your  letter. 

N'aves  of  P1.ANT8  (H,  R.  F.).— It  is  very  common ;  Orchis  maonfcUa,  or 
Spotted  Orchis.  {K.  King).— Some  Labiate,  probably  a  Mint,  but  we  cannot 
natne  such  a  specimen,  a  mere  scrap  of  drawn-np  leaves,  covered  too,  as  it 
i*-,  with  the  cotton  wool  in  which  It  was  ^vrapped,  the  worst  of  all  packing. 
>  -l/ar«w»).— Yon  must  reaUy  grow  your  Fern  a  little  larger  before  we  can 
*  ven  guesa  its  name  with  any  eoafidence.  It  may  be  a  very  young  Cvsto- 
I  ;erid,  bat  it  may  be  almost  anything  else.  If  we  were  to  guess  at  all,  we 
f«!)oald  say  a  seedling  Cystopteria. 

POTTLTBT,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHBOHICLE. 


POULTRY,    «e.,    SHOWS. 

Mat  14th  and  ISth.    Tauntom  and  SoMuwrr.     Sec,  Cbarlea  Bollanoe, 

Esi^,  Taunton. 
31  aT  27th,  28th  and  29th.    Bath  and  West  of  Enolahd  (City  of  Wells). 

Stetcard^  8.  Pitman,  Esq.,  Manor  Honse,  Taunton.     Entries  close  May  1. 
May  2Sth  and  29th.    Hull  ani>  Eabt  Ridimo  of  Toskshibk.     Sec.,  Mr.  J. 

Hooton.    Entries  close  May  14tb. 
Jv  NK  4ih  and  5th.   Beverley  and  East  Riuing.  Sec.,  Mr.  Harry  Adams. 


KEEPII^G  USEFUL  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
BIEDS. 

Teh  fortnatioii  of  gocietiea  in  EugUnd  and  on  the  eontiaent, 
having  for  tb«ir  object  to  encourage  the  breeds  of  uae&l  and 
ornamental  birds,  and  to  render  us  familiar  with  thoee  brilliant 
colours  that  have  heretofore  only  been  seen  by  most  people  after 
1  liey  are  stuffed,  proves  the  interest  now  taken  in  the  different 
branches  of  ornithology*  There  are  sooh  exaggerated  notions 
01  what  is  necessary  to  oiable  the  lover  of  these  things  to  indulge 
hid  hobby,  that  we  think  we  shall  be  doing  well  if  we  endeavour 
to  make  the  pursuit  easier. 

In  this  as  in  other  things,  it  is  well  to  begin  with  moderate 
ideaa,  and  r.ot  only  so,  but  it  is  well  to  fix  a  limit  as  the  fair 
boundary  of  ambition.  Just  as  a  man  is  not  deterred  fi!Y)m 
haying  or  renting  a  small  place,  because  he  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  large  domains:  even  so,  he  need  not  be  die- 
oouraged,  or  prevented  from  entering  on  the  pursuit  of  natural 
liistory  because  it  embraces  so  large  a  field.  The  owner  of  the 
small  place  may  improve  or  enlarge  his  property  as  prudence 
may  allow  or  opportunity  suggest,  and  in  like  manner  the  student 
or  amateur  may  increase  the  number  of  his  Buljects  as  occasion 
presents. 

People  who  walk  about  London  seeking  amusemoit,  and  who 
look  in  the  windows  of  the  various  shops,  may  have  remarked 
first,  and  laughed  at  afterwards,  the  trays  in  some  of  the  city 
jewellers'  shops.  They  contain  numerous  articles,  and  generally 
in  the  centre  a  bouquet  of  diamonds,  or  a  startling  hoop  of 
t'ineralds  and  brilliants,  and  there  lies  close  to  them  a  ticket  on 
^hich  is  written,  '*  Articles  in  this  tray  from  Bs,  Qd,  upwards." 
Beaire  looks  at  the  duster,  the  bouquet,  or  the  hoop.  They 
cannot  be  the  Ss.  6tL  ;  then  it  sobers  down,  and  wondlers  which 
can  be.  When  the  artiele  u  shown  there  is  some  wonder  how 
it  can  b»  made  for  the  money ;  then  there  it  some  doubt  whether 
it  is  real  |  and  then  th«e  is  admiration.  The  fact  that  it  is  ours 
gives  it  a  charm  that  nothing  belonging  to  another  can  possess. 

Much  of  this  appHaa  to  natural  histoiy.  The  great  charm  of 
keeping  birds  or  anhnals  is  to  do  so  without  interfering  with 
their  habita :  henee  the  desire  to  possesa  such  as  will  breed.  To 
this  may  be  attributed  the  old,  old,  faney  ior  gold  fishes  in  a 
globe.    Thej  ave  uwntatealiDg^  and  at  a  role  they  know  no  ene, 


not  even  the  hand  that  feeds  them.  We  view  the  aquarium  as 
an  animated  book,  and  any  appeal  to  the  feelings,  is  rather  to 
intellect  than  anything  else. 

These^  however,  can  he  indulged  in,  in  any  house  and  under 
any  circumstances.  Having  to  do  with  more  active,  or,  at  least, 
more  interesting,  and  we  think  more  beautiful  specimens  of 
animated  nature ;  and  having  at  this  time  an  Australian  Crow 
by  our  side,  which  is  doing  his  best  to  make  this  paper  too 
late,  first  by  crowing,  then  barkhig,  then  miawing,  and  then 
wliistling,  "  There  is  nae  luck  about  the  house ;"  while  a  Silver 
cock  Pheasant  drops  his  gills,  raises  his  crest,  stands  on  tiptoe, 
^  la  Tappertit,  and  beats  bis  breast  with  his  wings,  ^  la  Gh>nUa ; 
and  a  whistle  will  bring  twenty  Ducks  around  us.  We  find  so 
much  pleasure  in  these  things,  and  we  arc  so  convinced  they  are 
within  reach  of  many  who  are  not  aware  of  it,  that  we  are 
disposed  to  put  on  paper  that  which  is  our  practical  experience 
of  it«  showing  how  easy  it  is  to  make  a  beginning. 

While  we  apeak  of  these  things,  apparently  to  those  only  who 
live  in  the  country,  yet  many  London  houses  afford  all  that  is 
necessary  for  keeping  Pheasants  and  Wild  Eowl.  A  small  back 
yard  will  make  a  pbeaiantry.  A  cock  and  three  hens  may  be 
kept  well,  and  will  lay  and  enjoy  themselves  in  a  place  9  feet 
square.  A  building  like  a  sentry-box  will  give  them  all  the 
shelter  they  require.  It  would  have  to  be  provided  with  perches, 
and  there  must  be  no  flooring.  The  stones  of  the  yard  must  be 
removed,  and  part  of  the  space  gravelled.  A  little  lime  and 
some  dust  must  be  put  in,  and  it  will  be  a  great  luxury  if  a 
small  tree  or  ^rub  can  be  sunk  in  a  large  pot  in  the  earth. 
The  space  that  can  be  spared  for  these  beautiful  birds  must  be 
fenced  with  galvanised  wire  netting  stretched  on  framework, 
and  slight  deal  boarding  should  be  put  around  to  tlie  height  of 
18  inches.  It  prevents  the  birds  from  being  frightened,  and 
takes  from  th^ii  the  desire  of  trying  to  get  out,  whereby  they 
often  spoil  plumage  by  pushing  their  necks  through  the  meshes 
of  the  wire  netting.  *  They  require  only  dry  food,  a  httle  corn 
or  bread.  Their  water  should  be  kept  in  one  of  the  fountains 
now  so  much  used.  Pheasants  are  especially  London  birds. 
They  are  handsome,  bold,  very  hardy,  do  not  suffer  from  con- 
finement, make  no  noise,  and  emit  no  odour  in  the  hottest 
weather.  The  Golden,  Chinese,  and  Common  are  the  best  suited 
for  a  London  atmosphere.  The  White,  Silver,  and  Pied  show 
the  smoke.  It  adds  moch  to  the  pleasing  appearance  if  creeping 
plants  are  allowed  to  run  over  the  netting  in  summer.  But  for 
mstructioDS  in  gardening  our  readers  must  consult  the  horticul- 
tural part. 

{To  he  continued.) 


TAUNTON  AND  SOMERSET  POULTEY 
ASSOCIATION. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  this  flourishing  Society 
purposes  holding  its  second  annual  Exhibition  on  May  14th 
and  15th,  and  we  doubt  not  it  will  receive  from  exhibitors  of 
poultry  the  confidence  it  deserves,  by  their  making  a  large 
number  of  entries  for  the  valuable  prizes  which  will  be  offered. 
We  have  the  prize  list  before  us,  amounting  altogether  to  nearly 
£100  (Poultry  and  Pigeons).  Besides  the  money  prizes  we 
notice  that  there  are  "  fourteen  pieces  of  plate,"  value  £2  2g. 
each,  and  three  silver  medals  to  be  awarded,  and  we  understand 
these  pieces  of  plate  (which  will  be  displayed  at  the  time  of  the 
Show)  are  selected  by  the  I>irector8,  so  as  to  combine  the  useful 
and  ornamental.  We  have  often  heard  the  remark  from  success- 
ful exhibitors,  that  "  they  are  tired  of  receiving  silver  cups," 
and  to  judge  by  the  appearance  of  many  sideboards  we  have 
seen,  there  is  some  ground  for  such  a  remark.  The  articles 
given  by  this  Society  last  year  comprised  cake-baskets,  hand- 
some ruby  Kod  ground  glass  vases,  salvers,  tea  and  coffee  pots, 
fiah-slicef ,  and  forks  in  cases,  spoons  and  forks  of  all  sizes,  ink- 
stands, &C.,  and  we  are  authorised  to  state  that  a  similarly 
valuable  assortment  will  be  displayed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
forthcoming  Show.  When  we  add  that  these  prizes  can  be 
secured  by  the  very  moderate  entry  fee  of  4*.,  and  that  every 
prize  is  guaranteed  to  be  paid  (as  was  the  case  last  year)  the 
week  after  the  Show,  we  feel  certain  the  Directors  will  not  have 
to  eompkun  of  a  want  of  entries  for  one  of  the  best-conducted 
Shows  in  the  kingdom.  The  classes  are— Spanish,  Dorking 
(two  classes),  Cochin-China  (three  chwses),  Malay,  Game  (three 
daases),  Hamburgh  (four  classes),  Poland  (three  classes).  A 
class  fi>r  Pea  fowl,  Pheasants  and  Gallinee,  and  <*  any  other 
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Tarieiy,"  separate  classes  for  each  hreed  of  chickens ;  Sweep- 
stakes for  single  cocks  of  every  breed,  including  a  special  sweep* 
stakes  class  for  one  hundred  Qame  cocks  with  a  first  prize  of 
£20,  six  classes  for  Bantams,  four  for  Ducks,  and  also  for  Tur- 
keys and  Gteese,  The  Pigeon  classes  are  fifteen  in  number,  and 
there  are  three  prizes  in  every  class  in  the  list.  We  observe 
that  pens,  6  feet  in  length,  will  be  provided  for  Pea  fowl. 
Pheasants,  Turkeys,  and  Geese ;  and  that  most  of  the  railways 
in  connection  with  the  south  and  west  of  England  have  liberally 
consented  to  convey  poultry  for  this  Association  at  a  single  fare 
for  both  journeys.  We  must  refer  our  friends  to  the  schedule 
itself  for  further  particulars,  and  conclude  our  remarks  by 
stating  that  Charles  Ballance,  Esq.,  of  Taunton,  still  continues 
his  services  as  Hon.  Secretary.  His  name  has  long  been  known 
in  the  poultry  world  as  a  devoted  amateur,  and  latterly  as  a 
judge  at  some  of  our  principal  exhibitions ;  and  we  are  sure  that 
under  his  management  nothing  will  be  wanting  to  secure  the 
well-being  of  the  birds,  and  the  satisfaction  of  their  owners. 


LIGUEIAN  BEES. 


Did  not  the  Apiarian  Society  obtain  some  of  the  Italian  bees 
two  or  three  seasons  ago  ?  Have  any  results  been  made  known? 
Would  it  be  possible  to  keep  the  two  varieties  of  bees  distinct  on 
the  same  pl&ce?  Where  could  I  and  my  neighbours  obtain 
some  good  strong  hives  to  begin  with? — Apis  Mellifica. 

[In  the  autumn  of  1859  M.  Hermann  sent  more  queens  than 
Mr.  Woodbury  could  make  room  for,  and  he  sent  two  of  them 
to  Mr.  Tegetmeier.  Both  died  in  the  winter.  Next  year  (1860) 
Mr.  Tegetmeier,  Secretary  of  the  Apiarian  Society,  had  two 
queens  from  Messrs.  Neighbour,  but  we  do  not  know  the  result. 
The  Society  is,  we  imagine,  defunct.  To  obtain  stocks  of  Ligu- 
rian  bees,  write  to  T.  Woodbury,  Esq.,  Mount  Badford,  Exeter.] 


UNITING  BEES. 

I  HiYE  had  a  memorandum  jotted  down  for  a  considerable 
time  past  to  write  a  few  remarks  on  the  foregoing  subject,  but  I 
am  pleased  to  have  been  forestalled  by  your  able  and  practical 
correspondent  **  A  Benfsewshibb  Ses-keefer,*'  who  has,  I 
will  not  say  exhausted  the  subject,  but  given  the  results  of  his 
experience  pretty  much  in  accordance  with  my  own.  Without 
now  intending  to  attempt  anything  like  ^n  essay  on  this  matter, 
there  have  occurred  to  me  a  few  ideas  which  I  should  like  to 
express. 

I  would  first  premise  that,  having  made  very  many  forced 
unions  of  bees  during  the  whole  period  of  my  apiarian  career,  I 
can  quite  coincide  with  your  correspondent  in  his  assertion  that 
there  is  "  no  infallible  mode  of  accomplishing  this  desirable 
object."  Like  many  other  particulars  of  the  art  and  practice  of 
keeping  bees,  what  is  found  to  answer  most  perfectly  for  one, 
two,  or  more  times,  will  utterly  and  lamentably  fail  on  a  subse- 
quent trial.  For  instance,  when  fumigating  was  all  the  rage 
with  me,  I  scoured  the  country  round  for  cottagers  who  would 
be  willing  to  let  me  have  the  bees  at  taking-up  time,  instead  of 
their  destroying  them  with  brimstone.  Having  had  a  box  made 
about  the  diameter  of  a  common  hive  famished  with  a  perforated 
zinc  top  as  a  slide,  the  fumigated  bees  dropped  into  it  from 
among  the  combs,  the  slide  was  pushed  in,  and  by  the  time  they 
arrived  at  their  new  locality  were  generally  perfectly  recovered. 
Sometimes  the  hive  to  be  strengthened  was  allowed  to  remain 
many  hours  over  the  bees  in  the  box,  with  the  zinc  between 
them ;  but  more  frequently  a  quantity  of  smoke  was  puffed  into 
the  entrance,  the  zinc  carefully  withdrawn,  and  all  means  of 
egress  closed,  perhaps  for  twelve  hours.  Very  frequently  the 
bees  would  join  as  well  as  could  be  wished,  the  loss  of  life  being 
confined  to  a  few  overdosed  or  otherwise  accidentally-injured 
ones ;  but  occasionally  the  sacrifice  of  life  was  woful  to  behold, 
leaving  it  a  very  doubtful  point  if  any  increase  of  strength  had 
accrued  to  the  colony  which  it  had  been  desired  to  strengthen. 
Another  plan  adopted  was  simply  to  put  the  fumigated  bees  in 
a  small  box  about  10  inches  by  6  inches,  and  6  inches  deep,  with  a 
two-inch  aperture  in  the  bottom  to  correspond  with  that  on  the 
top  of  the  hive ;  the  slide  was  withdrawn,  and  the  bees  allowed 
to  unite  as  they  pleased.  Although  this  appears  to  be  a  very 
risky  way  of  attempting  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired 
object,  yet  I  do  not  now  remember  having  had  any  great  amount 
of  fightmg.  Mr.  George  Fox,  of  Kingsbridge  in  this  county,  at 
that  time  generally  adopted  thia  plan. 


But  where  the  hirea  to  be  taken  and  that  to  be  the  recipient 
of  the  fomigatad  beea  stood  together  in  the  tame  apiary,  another 
mode  of  proceidure  was  invariably  followed.  Both  hives  were 
treated  to  the  fumes  of  the  byssus  on  their  own  atands.  AH  tL? 
beea  that  would  fall  by  smoke  and  with  the  aid  of  a  little  rap- 
ping being  down  from  one,  the  other  was  inverted  with  it« 
bottom  board,  the  latter  removed,  and  the  beee  frt>m  the  otbfr 
stock  emptied  and  shaken  down  among  the  oomba ;  the  bottom: 
board  was  replaced,  and  the  hive  reinstated  in  ita  proper  position. 
As  a  rule,  these  junctions  proved  Buccesafrd  ;  bat  occaaionailv  I 
had  to  experience  the  mortification  of  baring  been  the  nnwillu : 
cause  of  a  terrible  slaughter. 

Whether  correct  or  not  in  the  oondoaion  arrived  at,  it  real'j 
appeared  to  me  that  the  actual  gain  from  the  union  of  fimiigat^^. 
bees  was  at  best  but  very  doubtful  in  a  great  number  of  casts 
Many  a  hive  so  reinforced  in  autumn,  e^ibited  in  the  spriui:  u 
smaller  population  than  adjoining  hivea  which  had  b^  It : 
alone.  I  once  united  the  bees  of  five  popnloua  stocks,  gave  thf i 
a  box  of  combs,  and  10  lbs.  of  prime  honey  besides  other  food : 
yet  they  were  a  poor  lot  of  bees  all  the  next  apring  and  summer, 
and  came  to  grief  in  the  end. 

But  I  do  not  find  it  so  with  driven  bees.  Many  years  hire 
elapsed  since  the  fumigating-tube  h^  been  used  in  my  apiarr ; 
and,  probably,  it  will  never  be  so  applied  again.  Driving,  I 
quite  agree  with  your  correspondent,  is  by  far  the  most  simj !  . 
easy,  and  altogether  satisfactory  mode  of  expelling  the  bees  fr<  .r 
a  luve,  and  has  been  the  plan  adopted  by  me  of  late  years.  I 
cannot  say  that  the  junction  of  bees  by  ita  aid  has*  been  ? ' 
marked  by  the  freedom  from  disasters  with  which  he  leems  to 
have  been  favoured.  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  had  a  C3? 
of  the  loss  of  a  hive  from  the  death  of  both  queens  during  the 
time  that  fumigation  was  in  use ;  but  more  than  once  has  Hit 
calamity  occurred  to  me  of  late.  Perhaps  it  has  arisen  fron 
over-care  in  having  secured  the  person  of  her  majesty  in  a  smtll 
box,  and  confining  her  with  a  frw  of  her  subjects  among  tie 
combs  for  twenty-four  hours. 

I  quite  agree  with  your  correspondent  that  the  union  of  beo^ 
should  be  effected  in  as  rapid  and  decided  a  manner  as  possible, 
and  have  adopted  most  of  the  plans  he  mentions.  Since  the  in- 
troduction of  frame-hives  into  my  apiary,  it  haa  been  my  prac- 
tice, invariably  with  success  so  far  as  the  peaceable  union  of  tb< 
bees  was  concerned,  to  remove  the  crown-board,  and  knock  out 
the  bees  on  the  top  of  the  frames.  A  little  sprinkling  of  sugared 
water  has  been  generally  given,  and  so  far  as  I  have  seen  during 
summer  it  seems  to  be  advisable,  though  by  no  means  always  abso- 
lutely necessary.  A  slight  odour  of  peppermint  has  been  adopte^i 
with  satisfactory  results.  In  this  way  of  accomplishing  the  objo.  t 
in  view,  I  do  not  remove  more  than  one  queen ;  nor,  in  fact,  an; 
at  all,  unless  it  is  desirable  to  save  the  Ufe  of  one  in  particular 
rather  than  the  other.  The  only  case  of  an  accidental  result  of 
uniting  bees  by  this  plan  occurred  to  a  valuable  Ligurian  queen, 
which  was  confined  for  the  purpose  of  greater  aeonrity.  It  ye: 
seems  a  doubtful  point  as  to  whether  increased  safety  doeaattenO 
her  confinement.  Perhaps  Mr.  Woodbury,  who  haa  had  mori^ 
experience  in  this  particular  during  the  two  or  three  seasons  hi 
has  manipulated  with  the  Ligurians,  will  give  us  hia  views  on 
this  head. 

With  regard  to  the  union  of  swarms  there  is  also  occasionally 
considerable  fighting  and  loss ;  but  on  the  whole  I  have  been 
tolerably  successful.  A  cloth  is  spread  on  the  ground,  a  couple 
of  sticks  laid  on  it ;  and,  the  bees  of  one  hive  having  been 
knocked  down  by  a  vigorous  blow  on  the  sticks,  the  other  hive 
is  placed  over  them,  and  thus  left  until  the  morning.  It  !<« 
quite  immaterial  whether  the  hive  to  be  remforoed  haa  been 
newly  peopled  or  been  occupied  for  some  weeks.  I  find  they 
unite  equally  well. 

One  case,  however,  that  I  had  this  last  summer  "^puzzled  mc 
not  a  little.  All  was  done  exactly  as  nsual ;  but  in  ttie  morning 
the  garden  was  strewn  over  for  many  yards  thickly  writh  bee*, 
still  hving,  which  had  crawled  away  during  the  night — go'mn 
to  the  stock-hive  there  waa  none.  I  have  oocasionaUy  invert^a 
the  hive  to  be  strengthened,  and  knocked  out  the  other  bec» 
into  it,  mingling  all  in  a  most  sudden  union ;  but  there  is  som. 
risk  to  the  newly-formed  brittle  combs,  besides  the  diapersior. 
of  the  cluster  of  wax*working  bees,  whioh  is  an  evil  that  oogk: 
to  be  avoided.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  neoeasity  of 
a  sudden  commingling  of  the  rival  bees  with  regard  to  awarm^. 
as  in  uniting  them  to  an  established  stock,  partacolarly  in  th^ 
fall  of  the  year ;  so  I  much  prefer  the  plan  first  alluded  to. 

Ko  bee-keeper  deserving  the  name  ahoald  be  ignorant  of,  or 
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what  18  nraoh  the  same  thing,  fancj  himself  unsUe  Batit&otorilj 
to  perfomi  the  operation  of  drw%n§.  Some  few  years  ago,  it 
used  to  appear  to  be  an  utter  impossibility  for  me  to  drive  a 
hive  successfully ;  now,  there  is  no  operation  connected  with 
bee*managenient  which  I  feel  more  confidence  in  setting  about, 
or  more  easy  as  to  the  result.  It  is  the  work  but  of  a  few 
minutes  only,  with  hardly  a  bee  left  among  the  combs,  unless  a 
few  young  ones  which  hare  but  just  Taoated  the  oeUs.  At  all 
times  and  seasons,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  winter  \  with  hives  in 
erery  state  and  oondition  of  strength,  full  to  repletion  of  brood 
or  otherwise,  and  with  or  without  a  queen,  have  I  suoceoded  in 
thsa  operation.  My  plan  being  precisely  that  so  ably  giren  by 
your  correspondent,  nothing  remains  to  be  added  on  that  head. 
Nearly  all  the  swarms  I  hare  had  this  last  season,  were  Tas 
described  in  "Apiarian  Kotes")  artificially  made  by  driving  tne 
old  stocks ;  and  I  never  mean,  in  future,  to  be  subjected  to  the 
annoyances  and  anxieties  consequent  on  waiting  for  the  iatue  of 
naiurcd  noarms.  There  is  one  other  mode  of  uniting  stocks, 
which  I  have  perfi^med  very  successfully  within  this  last  week, 
and  which  is  applicable  only  to  bar  or  frame-hives.  As  Mr. 
WoodbuiT  initiated  me  into  the  plan,  perhaps  he  would  kindly 
relate  it  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers  in  these  pages ;  for,  in 
certain  matters  of  detail,  he  might  not  act  exactly  as  I  did. 
These  remarks  have  extendi  to  a  much  greater  length  than  I  at 
first  intended,  so  that  further  trespass  on  your  space  must  be 
avoided  by— S.  Betan  Fox,  Exeter. 


BEES  AS  CHEMISTS. 

As  all  the  results  of  actual  experience  on  a  debatcable  point 
are  extremely  valuable,  I  have  to  thank  a  correspondent  in 
Lancashire  for  the  following  interesting  communication  which 
strongly  confirms  what  has  already  been  advanced  on  this  sub- 
ject by — ^A  DsYOKSHiBB  Bee-kkspeb. 

*'  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  discussion  published 
in  The  Jousnal  of  HOBTicuLTirBE  on  the  chemical  change 
which  syrup  imdergoes  in  the  stomach  of  the  bee,  as  my  expe- 
rience coincides  with  yoursr  A  few  years  since  I  had  a  late 
swarm  in  a  very  bad  honey  season,  but  which  I  wished  to  keep, 
and  in  September  and  October  I  gave  them  a  large  quantity  of 
syrup  made  with  ale,  s\igar,  and  honey,  according  to  Dr.  Bevan*s 
receipt.  I  aft«rwards  changed  my  mind,  aad  destroyed  the  bees. 
The  combs  contained  about  15  lbs.  of  honey,  which  were  eaten 
for  breakfast.  In  the  comb,  one  of  the  family  (a  strict  total 
abstainer)  declared  that  he  could  detect  the  taste  of  beer.  My 
sister  and  myself  could  not  perceive  it — ^at  any  rate  the  change 
was  very  great,  as  the  syrup,  before  being  stored  away  by  the 
bees,  had  an  immbtakeable  flavour  of  ale. — J.  L." 

[We  cannot  admit  that  this  is  an  evidence  that  syrup  is  con- 
verted into  honey  by  the  action  of  the  bee*s  stomach.  In  the 
first  place,  one  vritneas  states  that  he  could  taste  the  beer,  and 
in  the  second  plaoe  it  is  only  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  the 
15  lbs.  were  a  mixture  of  honey  collected  by  the  bees,  and  of  the 
sugar  and  beer  supplied  to  them.  The  point  will  not  be  con- 
clusively decided  unul  a  swarm  is  hived,  placed  in  a  room  imme- 
diately, and  supplied  with  plain  sjrup  only. — ^Eds.  J.  of  H.] 


IS  FUMIGATION  INJUEIOUS? 

INOFFBKSITEirSSS  OF  IJ&UBIAV  BEES. 

Being  a  timid  bee-keeper,  and,  moreover,  possessed  of  but 
little  spare  time,  I  wish  to  inquire  if  any  of  your  readers  have 
had  any  experience  in  fumigating,  and  if  they  have  discovered 
any  bad  effect  upon  the  stocks  or  injury  to  the  queen's  fecundity 
by  the  process.  I  have  several  hives  whose  fabric  is  in  anything 
but  a  desirable  condition,  but  which  are  otherwise  strong  and 
healthy ;  these  I  wish  to  Ligurianise  this  summer  from  a  strong 
Ligurian  stock  I  have.  With  my  small  amount  of  time  (being 
absent  from  home  all  day),  and  limited  experience,  I  fancy  this 
would  be  best  accomplished  if  I  can  now  soon  transfer  the  con- 
tents of  the  existing  hives  into  bar  ones  ;  but  I  fear  I  could  only 
manage  this  by  fumigating,  and  I  should  be  loth  to  do  this  if  it 
inflicted  a  permanent  injury  on  ihom. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  respecting  the  superior  qualities  of 
the  Ligurian  breed,  but  a  not  unimportant  one!  do  not  recollect 
to  have  seen  noticed — ^vix.,  their  shyness  in  using  their  stings, 
and  the  comparatively  little  pain  produced  when  they  are  used. 
On  unpacking  a  stock  of  Ligurian  bees  after  a  journey  from  "  A  t 


Detokshibe  Bbb-kibpeb  **  (and  therefore  they  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  somewhat  vicious)  I  was  immediately  covered  with 
them,  being  quite  unprotected  at  the  time,  but  I  received  not 
a  wound  until  I  violently  crushed  a  number  on  the  back  of 
my  neck,  and  then  I  was  stung  by  thirteen  of  them.  The  efiect, 
however,  had  quite  disappeared  in  twenty  minutes,  whereas  one 
application  of  the  sting  of  a  black  rascal  disfigures  and  pains  me 
for  two  or  three  days.  I  have  several  times  brought  Ligurians 
to  town  with  me  (eight  or  nine  miles)  in  my  clothes,  and  occa- 
sionally they  have  remained  about  me  while  at  business  for  a 
whole  da^,  and  have  even  returned  with  me  at  night,  being 
perfectly  lively  at  the  time  and  myself  unconscious  of  their 
presence  till  informed  of  it  by  other  persons. — Geob&b  F. 
Babbell,  Colney  Hatch, 


"WOODBUEY  ON  BEES  AND  BEE-BIEEPING." 

The  interest  which  has  been  taken  in  this  country  in  the 
natural  history  and  management  of  the  honey  bee  has  certainly 
not  diminished  of  late  years,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  patent  and  other  hives  advertised  for  sale  every  year 
in  the  various  periodicals  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of 
rural  pursuits,  or  by  the  books  published  or  articles  communi- 
cated to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day  on  erery  branch  of 
the  subject.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  indeed,  that  in  the 
pages  of  such  a  Journal  as  this,  a  comer  should  be  devoted  to 
bees  and  bee-keeping.  The  wonder  would  be  that  it  should 
not ;  but  it  does  indicate  an  extraordinary  and  general  interest 
to  be  abroad  on  the  subject,  when  we  find  a  long  and  elaborate 
essay  on  bees  in  such  a  periodical  as  the  "  Q^iarterly  Beview  '** 
There  is,  however,  scarcely  a  serial  or  review  which  has  not  an 
article  on  bees.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  had  not  long  ago  an  essay 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Leitch  in  "  GK)od  Words ;"  another  in 
"The  Intellectual  Observer,"  on  the  development  of  queen  bees  by 
;  and  quite  recently  Mr.  T.  W.  Woodbury,  of  Exeter,  wefl 


known  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
"  A  Dbyokshibe  Bee-seefeb,'*  has  supplied  an  article  on  "Bees 
and  Bee-keeping "  to  the  "  Journal  of  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Agriculture,  &c.'* 
This  article  is  before  me.  It  is  written  in  a  clear  style,  and  gives 
all  the  information  which  can  be  desired  on  the  subject,  founded 
on  actual  knowled^.  Mr.  Woodbury's  experience  as  a  practical 
and  scientific  apianan,  inferior  to  none  in  this  country,  comes  out 
at  every  page,  and  shows  him  to  have  read  largely  and  observed 
largely.  He  has  adopted  every  really  valuable  recommendation 
of  older  or  more  recent  apiarians,  and  added  to  ancient  bee  lore 
much  valuable  knowledge  of  his  own  gathering.  The  public 
would  gain  by  the  reproduction  of  this  essay  in  a  cheap  form, 
which  would  admit  of  its  wide  circulation  among  cottage  bee- 
keepers. The  peculiar  merit  of  the  essay  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Woodbury,  while  hinting  at  many  improvements,  carefully 
avoids  recommending  anything  that  would  induce  the  cottager 
to  run  risks  by  a  too  scientific  treatment  of  his  bees. 

The  article  opens  with  a  brief  account  of  the  natural  history 
of  the  honey  bee.  Then  follow  a  series  of  remarks  on  "  The 
Swarming  System,'*  "Autumnal  Unions,"  "Driving,"  "Union 
of  Stocks,"  "  The  Depriving  System,"  including  collateral  and 
storifying  management,  with  a  full  account  of  difi^erent  sorts  of 
hives,  both  straw  and  wooden,  bar  and  frame,  single  and  com- 
pound, and,  in  short,  everything  that  modem  science  has  to  tell 
about  bees  and  their  mariagement.  The  article  concludes  vrith 
a  chapter  on  the  so-callea  "Ligurian  bees"  (more  properly 
Italian),  which  Mr.  Woodbury  has,  I  believe,  introduced  into 
England.  It  appears,  by  his  statement,  thst  nine  stocks  which 
he  had  at  the  close  of  1860,  were  multiplied  as  follows  in  1861 : — 
Lignrian  queen  bees  despatched  to  Tarioas  parts  of  the  kingdom  ...  in 

Ligarian  stocks  sent  to  a  distance— one  as  far  as  Hull 16 

Ligurian  stocks  and  swarms* remaining  in  mj  apiary 26 


Total.. 


,  52 


The  concluding  passages  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who 
wish  well  to  the  introduction  of  this  bee  into  Great  Britain. 

"  Although  I  had  no  intention  of  reaping  any  honey  harvest, 
I  have  had  two  supers  of  beautiful  honey,  as  it  were,  forced 
upon  me,  one  of  which  weighed  26  lbs.  and  the  other  88  lbs.  nett. 

"From  my  strongest  Ligurian  stock  I  took  eight  artificial 
swarms  in  the  spring,  besides  depriving  it  of  numerotis  brood- 
combs.  Eluding,  in  June,  that  the  bees  were  collecting  honey  so 
fast  that  the  queen  could  not  find  an  empty  cell  in  wMch  to  loy 

•  Only  a  few  years  aga  ^^^  | 
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<^n  egg,  I  was  reloetantly  ootnp^ed  to  pat  on  a  super.  When 
this  had  been  filled  wi^  38  lbs.  of  the  finest  honeyeomb  I  re- 
moved it,  and  as  the  stook-hive  (a  very  large  one)  oonld  not 
eontam  the  multitude  of  bees  which  issued  from  it,  I  formed 
them  into  another  very  large  artificial  swann. 

"  The  foregoing  facts  sp^ak  for  themselves ;  but  as  informa- 
tion on  this  point  has  been  very  generally  asked,  I  h»Te  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  I  betieye  the  Ligurian  honey  bee 
infinitely  superior  in  every  respect  to  the  only  species  that  we 
have  hitherto  been  aeqnaintod  with.** 

This  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Italian  race  is  certainly 
important ;  but  some  years  muse  el^)se,  giving  time  for  careful 
reports  from  various  quarters,  before  we  can  speak  positively  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  the  English  and  Italian  bees. 

In  his  note  on  "the  swarming  system,"  Mr.  Woodbury 
observes  very  truly  that  it  "is  very  bad  economy  to  destroy  old 
stocks  and  keep  first  swarms,  as  is  the  general  practice  in  the  west 
of  England,  because  under  this  system  there  is  no  provision  for  re- 
newing queens  whose  breeding  powers  may,  and  do  frequently, 
become  impaired  with  age,  and  whose  ultimate  death  is  olten  the 
unsuspected  cause  of  the  loss  of  what  with  a  young  queen  would 
have  continued  a  fiourishing  colony.  The  honey  obtained  from 
swarms  of  the  current  year  is  also  very  superior  to  that  which 
can  be  drained  from  old  combs,  and  will  always  command  a 
higher  figure  in  the  market."  This  ought  to  be  impressed 
everywhere  on  the  minds  of  rustic  bee-keepers,  by  all  persons 
who  desire  pure  honey  to  be  sold  in  the  market,  and  not  that 
brown  abomination  compounded  of  the  essence  of  bee- bread  and 
propolis*  stale  and  nasty,  which  is  expressed  out  of  old  black 
combs.  A  lady  friend  of  mine  last  autunm  accidentally  dis- 
covered what  "  honey  "  too  ofVen  really  is,  having  "  looked  in  " 
at  a  cottage  at  the  awful  moment  when  the  mash  of  comb,  &c., 
extracted  from  a  **  lippen,"  was  giving  forth  its  ooze  before  the 
kitchen  fire.  It  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of  it !  In  this 
instance,  too,  the  young  bees  in  their  white  state  were  contribut- 
ing their  milky  juices  to  the  profitable  store  ! 

Mr.  Woodbury  makes  use  of  box-bar-hives  13  inches  square, 
by  9  inches  deep.  This  is  an  excellent  size  for  general  use 
whfflre  the  hives  stand  singly  in  the  open  air,  imder  verandahs, 
or  in  roomy  bee-hives.  I  can,  however,  confidently  recommend 
a  difierent  shaped  box-hive,  which  I  have  adopted  with  great 
success  these  two  or  three  years,  and  which  is  now  universal  in 
my  bee-house.  It  is  a  long  and  narrow  hive,  uniformly  g\  inches 
wide  in  the  clear.  Ten  inches  would,  I  think,  be  an  improvement. 
It  is  9  inches  high,  and  16  inches  or  17  inches  long.  "  Every 
box  should  be  of  exactly  the  same  width — i.e.,  with  a  view  to 
the  bars  (which  run  across  the  narrow  width),  being  transfer- 
able from  one  hive  to  another.  In  this  particular  only  do  I 
deviate  from  Mr.  Woodbury,  whose  rule  I  otherwise  emphatically 
endorse — viz.,  that  "  these  dimensions*  must  be  rigidly  adherea 
to,  as  every  bar  should  fit  every  hive  in  the  apiary.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  commence  by  making  a  pattern  bar  of  mahogany,  which 
should  be  taken  care  of  and  used  as  a  guide  whenever  comb- 
bp.rs  are  required.*'  My  long  and  narrow  hives  are  thus  about 
equal  in  space  to  his,  containing  somewhere  about  1500  cubic 
inches.  The  following  reasons  have  induced  me  finally  to  adopt 
this  hive : — Ist,  More  of  the  comb  is  visible  fi^m  the  long  side 
windows.  2nd,  The  boxes  allow  more  room  for  inspection  in  a 
contracted  space.  3rd,  The  combs  being  narrow  can  be  taken 
out  with  fewer  bees  upon  them,  and  are  more  easily  handled 
than  longer  and  heavier  combs.  4th,  The  breeding-combs  are 
kept  more  distinct  from  the  store-combs,  by  which  I  mean  that 
the  inner  combs  are  usually  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  young  bees,  while  the  honey  is  generally 
stored  in  the  outermost  combs,  most  distant  from  the  entrance. 
My  top-boards  are  now  made  in  two  or  three  pieces,  each  piece 
covering  several  combs  and  being  screwed  down  separately. 
By  this  means  I  do  not  distiurb  a  whole  hive  when  I  want  to 
extract  one  or  more  combs  in  a  particular  part  of  it. — B.  &  W. 
{To  be  continued,) 


LIGUEIAN  BEES  IN  PODOLIA. 
It  would  appear  from  the  following  extract,  which  is  trans- 
luted  from  a  German  letter  dated  the  19th  of  November  last, 

•  A  three-clRlit  rabbet  is  cut  out  of  the  top  JWr  cdRe  at  the  back  and 
fmntof  thebox,  and  below  this  rabbet  are  notcheSlh  .which  rest  the  ends  of 
ine  Dars,  Thia  arrangeiiitnt  allows  the  bees  free  passage  above  the  comb- 
eighlhlSi'anlnch  JL^?"^  ^°°^'  scven-elghth.  of  an  inch  ivide,  and  ti^, 


that  the  ligurian  honey  bee  is  n^pidly  eupi^animg  the 

species  throughout  the  Continent,  Podolia  being  »  govcmmeLt 

in  the  south-western  part  of  £nropeaa  BoaMa.«~A  I>JETOiiBHiia 

BSX-EZBPUL 

In  Podolia  I  met  with  an  apiary  of  five  hundred  stocks,  cot<- 
sisting  entirely  of  pure  Italians,  the  German  bees  beang  unknow: 
there.  The  jHroduoe  of  the  honey  harvest  for  the  year  1861,  W4- 
270  puds,  equal  to  9800  Gwman  pounds.*  Thnrefore,  three  bur.- 
<h<ed  stocks  must  bsve  been  killed,  since  we  estimate  thai  from 
this  number  the  above*named  quantity  of  honey  would  be  or- 
tained.  This — Le,  the  old-fashioned  ^^an  of  killing  bees,  i» 
however,  the  worst  mode  of  treatoieiit  that  I  am  aequainty. 
with." 

*  100  Gennan  poonds  are  equal  to  about  UO  English  pounds. 


OUE  LETTER  BOX. 

Browm  Rsd  Gaub  at  Liverpool  (&).— Ton  are  quite  rii^ht  as  to  V  . 
saperfor  merits  of  Mr.  SandfordV  birds ;  and  we  hare  good  resocm  tor  I 
Itevinfr  that  he  would  hare  been  awarded  the  first  prise  if  hia  naa  had  c< 
disqualified  the  pen  by  sending  one  hen  instead  of  two. 

QUAKTiTT  or  Foo»  Fowls  Reqoikb  {Beginn«r),'-lt  is  impoaaible  t 
name  any  quantity  of  food.  They  eat  much  more  now  than  they  will  ir 
May  and  June.  Feed  them  by  hand  so  long  as  thej  will  ran  after  i\ 
food ;  but  when  they  cease  to  run.  you  mast  cease  to  feed.  Ton  will  sich^ 
arrive  at  an  average,  and  it  will  be  less  than  you  imagine.  Some  breeds  e^: 
more  than  others. 

Bebedivo  Casolina  Duoss  (Amateitr  de  VolaUle), — The  nest  for  -^ 
Carolina  Duck  is  exactly  like  a  small  dog-kennel;  It  ahoold  be  18  incht- 
deep,  12  inches  wide,  12  inches  high  independent  of  the  roof  :  this  lattt^ 
should  be  of  the  common  shape.  There  should  be  an  opening  as  in  «  keont 
and  there  should  be  a  bead  in  front  to  prevent  an  eprg  from  n^inir  our. 
The  floor  of  the  hut  or  kennel  should  slant  to  the  end  for  the  same  purpois«^. 
and  then  should  be  some  holes  bored  to  allow  any  water  to  escape.  1 
should  be  fastened  on  a  pole  about  6  inches  from  the  highest  level  of  th^ 
water,  and  there  should  be  a  ladder  from  the  box  downwards :  thia  latte: 
should  eonsist  of  a  plain  board,  with  eross-piecck  nailed  on  for  tootfaold.  I ' 
is  wi»e  to  put  some  of  the  eggs  under  a  hen.  The  Ducks  hatch  them  wel., 
but  they  are  not  prudent  mothers. 

RoosT-BocsB  FOR  Baiitams  (i2.  i7ai>ie«).— We  see  no  objection  to  x\>- 
being  under  large  trees,  as  the  run  Che  birds  will  have  **  is  an  open  flel 
with  a  west  aspect."    They  will  have  plenty  of  sunlight  and  air  there. 

PiOEON  LATmo  SoPT  Eoos  (ZTfxAffm).— Tour  black  hen  Tumbler  la  su!- 
ferlng  from  a  disease  of  the  egg-pas8aK«.  Most  prebat^  she  la  too  ftit.  Pu 
her  on  low  diet,  or  short  commons,  with  plenty  of  exercise.  Beans  eontur 
but  little  fatty  matter,  barley  even  less,  and  will  be  suitable  fur  ber.  Hexrr  • 
seed,  Indian  com,  and  such  fbod  containing  much  oil  would  be  very-  injnriouv 
When  next  about  to  lay  I  tiiink  you  may  irtve  her  a  gooSequUl  (all  of  cast 
oiVf  if  given  twenty-four  hours  before  the  Pigeon  is  expected  to  lay  I  liav 
found  great  benefit  from  it.  Anything  thai  can  be  done  to  keep  down  btr 
fat  and  subdue  the  inflammation  of  the  oviduct  will  be  UBefnl.  Pi|^eoT.> 
eggs  will  keep  good  for  hatching  about  a  fortnight.  Ptrliaps,  if  put  away  ;r 
a  cool  place  not  damp,  nor  yet  too  dry  so  as  to  eause  evaporation,  in  *:. 
probability  they  might  be  kept  successfully  for  a  longer  period. 

AviART  (I((l«n).— If  the  aviary  that  contains  the  BlackblrdB,  Hedtf. 
Sparrows,  and  Robins  is  furnished  with  thick  bushes  or  a  hedge  of  bonirh^ 
and  the  birds  are  liberally  fed  they  will  very  Ukely  breed.  The  Robin  with 
a  cream-ooloured  breast  is  quite  a  curiosity.    You  should  have  extObited  it. 

BuLuiHOH  AND  Cawakt  HTBEtD  (J(tf«m).~Mules  have  been  bred  f^on. 
the  oock  Bullfinch  and  hsn  Canary  ;  but  their  natures  and  sexual  languair' 
are  so  very  different  that  they  rarely  form  an  alliance.  The  Bullfinch  is  s 
hite  breeder,  the  end  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May  being  their  time.  I  feu 
they  would  not  succeed  well  with  the  other  bird%  and  ahoold  prefer  try  in  i; 
them  in  a  large  breeding-cage.  Put  them  together  to  get  acquainted,  then 
separate  them  (but  where  they  can  communicate),  and  put  them  togetlici 
again  at  the  breeding  season.— B.  P.  Bxext. 

Tt7RitiPT-FLATOVKEn  BvTTRa  ( ).— A  qusTtsrof  an  ounce  of  saltpetn 

to  two  gallons  of  oream  is  added  to  remove  the  flavour.    We  do  not  aaser; 
that  effects  the  desired  removal 

FATTKNiJia  Calves  ( Jrfem).— We  do  not  believe  that  chalk  added  to  thf 
milk  given  to  fattening  weaned  calves  has  any  such  effect  as  renderin- 
thefr  flesh  white.  We  think  it  probable  that  Indian  meal  mixed  witF 
skimmed  milk  would  snccessftilLy  fatten  calves.  The  brte  Bake  of  North- 
umberland prepared  skhnmed  milk  with  treacle  and  linseed  oilcake  t  an.. 
it  is  stated  that  this  mixture  has  been  found  to  succeed  ("Dicks*  n- 
Practical  Agriculture,**  vol  it,  p.  987 ) .  Here  the  sugar  in  the  treacle,  wi  r  i 
the  fat  and  gum  of  the  oiloake,  served  to  compensate  for  the  cream  n. 
moved  from  the  milk.  Cream,  however,  eon  tains  also  a  quantity  of  caseir 
which  is  not  supplied  in  this  mixture.  Bruised  flax-seed  (*♦  Annals  o't 
Agriculture,"  vol.  xxiil.)  and  an  infusion  of  hay  (*«New  System  of  Hus- 
bandry," vol.  iiL)  have  been  added  to  bkimmed  nOlk  for  a  similar  purpo5<> 
On  this  subject  it  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  the  only  kind  of  fbod  in 
which  casein  exists  is  that  derived  from  leguminous  plants,  such  as  bean- 
peas,  and  lentils.  When  bean-flour  is  softened  sud  ground  up  with  water' 
and  the  infusion  passed  through  a  sieve,  the  water  Is  found  to  oonuin 
casein,  fat  (butter),  and  starch.  The  latter  depocite  by  standing;  and  tho 
infusion  has  now  all  the  characters  of  skimmed  milk,  as  in  fact,  with  'hr 
exception  of  sugar  of  milk  and  butter,  it  is  precisely  identical  with  it.  The 
addition  of  some  fatty  and  gummy  matter  (as  an  infusion  of  Unseed-calcr 
would  more  nearly  approximate  it  to  the  compoeitioa  of  ordinary  nuik 
And  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  several  distriou  of  England,  and 
'**Lmany  of  Scotland,  pea  or  bean  soup  is  very  frequently  given  to  yountr  ' 

ft^e%*^{Cuthh«rt  John»oh*i  Modern  Dairy.)  ■ 
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